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In  Volume  XII.  will  be  found  biographical  sketches  of  the  following  persons,  not  treated 
of  in  this  volume,  and  not  to  be  found  in  the  English  edition: 


Constant,  Benjamin. 

Constantine,  Nicholas,  Grand  Duke. 
Conway,  Hugh. 

Conway,  Moncure  Daniel. 

Cook,  Eliza. 

Cook,  Joseph. 

Cooley,  Thomas  MacIntyre. 

Coombs,  Leslie. 

Cooper,  Myles. 

Cooper,  Peter. 

Cope,  Edward  D. 

Coppde,  F.  E. 

Coquelin,  Benoit  Constant. 

Corcoran,  William  Wilson. 

Cordova,  F.  F.  de. 

Corfield,  W.  H. 

Corliss,  Geo.  H. 

Cornbury,  Edward  Hyde,  Lord. 

Cornell,  Alonzo  B. 

Cornell,  Ezra. 

Cornplanter. 

Corrigan,  Michael  Augustine,  Archbishop. 
Corse,  John  Murray,  Gen. 

Corwin,  Thomas. 

Costa,  Sir  Michael. 

Coues,  Elliott. 

Couldock,  Charles  Walter. 

Cox,  Samuel  Hanson,  D.D. 

Cox,  Samuel  Sullivan. 

Coxe,  Arthur  Cleveland,  D.D. 

Coxey,  Jacob  S. 

Coxwell,  Henry  Tracey. 

Craik,  Dinah  Maria. 

Crawford,  Francis  Marion. 

Crawford,  William  Harris. 

Cremieux,  Isaac  Adolphe. 

Crerar,  John. 

Cresap,  Michael. 

Crisp,  Chas.  F. 


,  Crispi,  Francesco. 

Crittenden,  John  Jordan. 

Crockett,  David. 

Croke,  Thomas,  Archbishop. 
Crook,  George,  Gen. 

Crosby,  Howard. 

Cruikshank,  George. 

Cullom,  Shelby  M. 

Cullum,  George  W.,  Gen. 
Culpepper,  Thomas. 

Cummings,  Amos  Jay. 
Cunningham,  William. 

Curtin,  Andrew  Gregg. 

Curtis,  George  Ticknor. 

Curtis,  George  William. 

Cushing,  Caleb. 

Cushman,  Charlotte  Saunders. 
Cushman,  Pauline. 

Custer,  George  Armstrong,  Gen. 
Custis,  George  Washington  Parke. 

Dahlgren,  John  Adolph,  Admiral. 
Dallas,  George  Mifflin. 

Dalton,  John  Call,  M.D. 

Daly,  Augustin. 

Daly,  Charles  Patrick. 

Damien,  Rev.  Father. 

Dana,  Charles  Anderson. 

Dana,  James  Dwight. 

Dana,  Richard  Henry. 
Danenhower,  John  Wilson. 

Da  Ponte,  Lorenzo. 

Darley,  Felix  Octavius. 

Darrah,  Mrs.  Lydia. 

Darwin,  Charles  Robert,  F.R.S. 
Daudet,  Alphonse. 
D’Audiffret-Pasquier,  Due. 
Davenport,  Edward  Loomis. 
Davenport,  Fanny. 
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Davenport,  John. 

Davis,  Andrew  Jackson. 

Davis,  Charles  H. 

Davis,  David. 

Davis,  Edwin  H. 

Davis,  George  R. 

Davis,  Henry  Winter. 

Davis,  Jefferson. 

Davis,  Jefferson  C.,  Gen. 

Davis,  John  Chandler. 

Davis,  Nathan  Smith,  M.D. 

Davis,  Noah. 

Davis,  Rebecca  Harding. 

Davitt,  Michael. 

Dawes,  Henry  Laurens. 

Dawson,  Sir  John  William, 

Dayton,  William  Lewis. 

Deane,  Silas. 

Dearborn,  Henry,  Gen. 

De  Bar,  Benedict. 

De  Bow,  James  Dunwoody, 

Debs,  Eugene  V. 

De  Candolle,  A.  L. 

Decatur,  Stephen,  Com. 

De  Haas,  Maurice  Frederick  Hendrick. 
De  Koven,  James,  Bishop. 

De  Lancey,  James. 

Delano,  Columbus. 

De  la  Ram£e,  Louisa  (Ouida). 

Delawarr,  Thomas  West,  Lord. 

De  Long,  George  Washington. 

Delsarte,  F.  A. 

Dennie,  Joseph. 

Depew,  Chauncey  Mitchell. 

Depretis,  Agostino. 

Derby,  Henry  Smith  Stanley,  Earl. 
Deroulede,  Paul. 

Dervish,  Pasha. 

De  Smet,  Peter  John. 

Dessalines,  Jean  Jacques,  Gen. 

Devens,  Charles. 

Devonshire,  William  Cavendish,  Duke  of. 
Dewey,  Orville. 

Dhuleep  Singh,  Maharajah  of  the  Punjaub. 
Diaz,  Porfirio,  Gen. 

Dickinson,  Anna  Elizabeth. 

Dickinson,  Daniel  Stevens. 

Dickinson,  Don  M. 

Dickinson,  John. 

Dieskau,  John  Erdman. 

Dilke,  Sir  Charles  Wentworth. 

Dillon,  John,  M.P. 

Dinwiddie,  Robert. 

Ditson,  Oliver. 


Dix,  John  Adams,  Gen. 

Dixon,  William  Hepworth. 

Doane,  George  Washington,  Bishop. 
Dobson,  Henry  Austin. 

Dodge,  Augustus  Caesar. 

Dodge,  Grenville  Mellen. 

Dodge,  Henry. 

Dodge,  Mary  Mapes. 

Doggett,  David  S. 

Dollinger,  Johann,  LL.D. 

Donaldson,  Washington  H. 
Doniphan,  Alexander  William. 
Donnelly,  Ignatius. 

Donop,  Karl  Emil  Kurt  von,  Count. 
Doolittle,  James  Rood. 

Dore,  Gustave. 

Dorsey,  Stephen  W. 

Dorsheimer,  William. 

Dougherty,  Daniel. 

Douglass,  Frederick. 

Dow,  Neal. 

Downing,  Andrew  Jackson. 

Doyle,  Dr.  Conan. 

Drake,  Joseph  Rodman. 

Drake,  Samuel  Gardner. 

Draper,  Henry,  LL.D. 

Draper,  John  William,  Prof. 

Drew,  Louisa. 

Drexel,  Anthony  J. 

Drouyn  DeLhuys,  Edouard. 
Drummond,  Henry. 

Drummond,  Thomas,  Judge. 

Dubois,  John. 

DuBois,  Wm.  E. 

Du  Boisgobey,  Fortune. 
Dubois-Pigalle,  Paul. 
Dubois-Reymond,  Emil. 

Ducey,  Thomas  J. 

Du  Chaillu,  Paul  Belloni. 

Duchamp,  Max. 

Duch£,  Jacob. 

Duclerc,  Charles  Theodore. 

Dudley,  Joseph. 

Dufferin,  Earl  of. 

Duffy,  Sir  Charles  Gavan. 

Du  Lhut,  Daniel  Greyslon. 

Dumas,  Alexandre. 

Du  Maurier,  George. 

Duncan,  James  Armstrong. 

Dunlap,  William. 

Dunmore,  John  Murray,  Earl  of. 
Dunnell,  Mark  H. 

Dupont,  Samuel  Francis. 

Duportail,  Louis  L. 
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Dupuy,  Charles. 

Durand,  Asher  Brown. 

Durant,  Henry  Towle. 

Dustin,  Hannah. 

Duyckinck,  Evert  Augustus. 

Dvorak,  Antonim. 

Dwight,  Theodore. 

Dwight,  Timothy. 

Eads,  James  Buchanan. 

Eakins,  Thomas. 

Earle,  Pliny. 

Early,  John,  Bishop. 

Early,  Jubal  Anderson,  Gen. 

Eastburn,  Manton,  Bishop. 

Eastman,  John  Robie,  Ph.D. 

Eaton,  Dorman  B.,  LL.D. 

Eaton,  Edward  Dwight. 

Eaton,  John. 

Eaton,  John  Henry. 

Eaton,  William. 

Eaton,  William  Wallace. 

Ebers,  George  Moritz. 

Eccleston,  Samuel. 

Eckert,  Thomas  T. 

Eckford,  Henry. 

Edinburgh,  Alfred  Ernest  Albert,  Duke 
of. 

Edison,  Thomas  Alva. 

Edmunds,  George  Franklin. 

Edward,  Thomas. 

Edwards,  Amelia  B. 

Edwards,  John  Ellis. 

Edwards,  Landon  B. 

Edwards,  Ninian. 

Edwards,  Oliver. 

Egan,  Pierce. 

Eggleston,  Edward. 

Ehrenberg,  Christian  Gottfried. 

Eiffel,  Gustave. 

Elder,  William  Henry,  Archbishop. 

Elgin,  Earl  of. 

Eliot,  Charles  William,  LL.D. 


Eliot,  George  (Marian  Evans). 

Eliot,  Samuel. 

Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Roumania. 

Elkins,  Henry  Arthur. 

Ellery,  William. 

Elliott,  Charles  Loring. 

Elliott,  Jesse  Duncan. 

Elliott,  Washington  L.,  Gen. 

Ellis,  George  Edward,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
Ellskwatawa. 

Ellsler,  Fanny. 

Ellsworth,  Ephraim  E. 

Ellsworth,  Oliver,  LL.D. 

Elmendorf,  John  Jay. 

Embury,  Philip. 

Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo. 

Emery,  Charles  Edward. 

Emin  Pasha. 

Emma,  Queen-Regent  of  Netherlands. 
Emmons,  George  Foster,  Admiral. 
Emmons,  Samuel  Franklin. 

Emory,  John,  Bishop. 

Emory,  William  H.,  Gen. 

Endicott,  William  C. 

Engelmann,  George,  M.D. 

English,  James  Edward. 

English,  William  Hayden. 

Eotvos,  Jozsef. 

Erckmann-Chatrian. 

Eric  the  Red. 

Ericsson,  John. 

Escobedo,  Mariano. 

Esmarch,  Johannes. 

Espartero,  Baldomero. 

Eu  (Comte  d’). 

Eugenie,  ex-Empress. 

Eustis,  James  B. 

Evans,  Augusta  Jane  (Wilson). 

Evans,  Frederic  William. 

Evans,  Marian. 

Evans,  Oliver. 

Evarts,  William  Maxwell. 

Eve,  Paul  F.,  M.D. 
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f  ONSTANCE,  or  Costnitz,  a  city  of  the  grand 
duchy  of  Baden,  and  the  chief  town  of  a  circle  of 
its  own  name,  formerly  called  the  See  Kreis,  or  Lake 
Circle,  is  situated  on  the  southern  or  Swiss  side  of  the 
Rhine,  at  its  exit  from  the  Lake  of  Constance,  thirty 
miles  east  of  Schaff hausen  by  railway.  A  large 
number  of  the  buildings  of  Constance  are  of  me¬ 
diaeval  origin,  and  several  are  of  high  interest  both 
to  the  historian  and  antiquary.  Most  remarkable 
are  the  minster,  originally  founded  in  1048,  but  dat¬ 
ing  in  its  present  form  mainly  from  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century ;  St.  Stephen’s  Church,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  fourteenth;  the  old  Dominican  con¬ 
vent  on  the  island  of  Genf  (now  a  cotton-print¬ 
ing  factory) ;  the  Kaufhaus ,  or  public  mart,  in  the 
hall  of  which  sat  the  famous  council  of  1414- 
1418;  and  the  old  chancery  or  town  hall,  erected 
in  1503. 

Constance  probably  dates  from  the  third  or  fourth 
century,  but  it  first  began  to  be  of  importance  in  the 
sixth,  when  it  became  the  seat  of  the  bishop  who  had 
previously  been  settled  at  Windisch  or  Vindonissa  in 
Aargau.  It  afterwards  obtained  the  rank  of  an  imperial 
city.  From  1414  to  1418,  it  was  the  seat  of  the  great 
ecclesiastical  council  which,  under  the  presidency  of 
the  emperor  Sigismund,  and  consisting  of  twenty-six 
princes,  140  counts,  more  than  twenty  cardinals, 
twenty  archbishops,  ninety-one  bishops,  600  prelates 
and  doctors,  and  about  4,000  priests,  constituted  itself 
the  highest  authority  in  the  church,  condemned  to 
death  the  reformers  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  ex¬ 
pelled  the  three  rival  popes,  John  XXIII.,  Gregory 
XII.,  and  Benedict  XIII.,  and  elected  Martin  V.  as 
the  legitimate  successor  of  St.  Peter.  Constance  joined 
the  Smalkaldic  League  and  refused  to  accept  the  “in¬ 
terim.”  It  was  accordingly  deprived  of  its  imperial 
privileges,  and  in  1549  was  presented  by  the  emperor 
to  his  brother,  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  in  whose  ter¬ 
ritory  it  remained  until  1805,  when  it  was  acquired  by 
Baden.  The  bishopric,  which  was  secularized  in  the 
latter  year,  had  become  the  largest  in  all  Germany, 
stretching  over  a  great  part  of  Wurtemburg,  Baden 
and  Switzerland,  and  containing  350  conventional 
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establish  its,  and  1,760  parsonages.  Population 
(1889),  12,^00. 

CONSTANCE,  Lake  of  (German,  Bodensee),  a 
large  sheet  of  water  on  the  confines  of  Switzerland,  sur¬ 
rounded  on  the  S.W.  by  the  cantons  of  Thurgau  and 
St.  Gall,  E.  by  Tyrol,  N.E.  and  N.W.  by  Wiirtem- 
burg  and  Baden  respectively.  It  is  of  an  oblong  shape, 
the  western  extremity  being  considerably  contracted. 
The  length  of  the  lake  from  Bregenz  to  Spittelberg  is 
forty-two  miles,  with  an  average  width  of  seven  and  a 
half  miles.  It  forms  the  great  reservoir  of  the  Rhine, 
receiving  the  upper  waters  of  that  river  near  the  village 
of  Altenrhein  and  parting  with  them  at  Constance.  The 
mean  level  of  the  surface  is  1,290  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  depth  between  Romanshorn  and  Langenargen  is 
152  fathoms,  between  Constance  and  Friederichshafen, 
120  fathoms,  and  between  Lindau  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Rhine,  45  fathoms. 

CONSTANT  DEREBECQUE,  Henri  Benjamin, 
an  eminent  French  statesman  and  publicist,  was  born  at 
Lausanne,  25th  October,  1757,  and  died  at  Paris,  10th 
December,  1830.  His  family  was  French,  and  had  taken 
refuge  in  Switzerland  during  the  religious  persecutions. 
Till  the  age  of  thirteen  he  lived  in  his  father’s  house  at 
Lausanne ;  he  afterward  studied  at  Oxford,  Erlangen 
and  Edinburgh  successively.  It  was  in  these  foreign 
studies  that  he  made  a  beginning  in  the  cosmopolitan 
culture  which  afterward  characterized  him  ;  in  England 
especially  he  learned  to  admire  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  such  men  as  Ers- 
kine  and  Mackintosh.  Shortly  before  the  Revolution 
he  went  to  Paris,  and  became  acquainted  with  some 
of  the  leading  liberal  spirits  of  that  city,  where,  after 
further  travels,  he  finally  settled  in  1795.  He  at¬ 
tached  himself  to  the  moderate  republican  party,  and 
supported  it  through  many  changes  of  fortune,  both  in 
the  Assemblies  and  by  writing,  under  the  Directory  and 
the  Consulate,  till  1802,  when  he  was  expelled  from  the 
Tribunate  by  Napoleon.  The  circle  to  which  he  be¬ 
longed  again  provoked  the  anger  of  the  First  Consul  by 
its  private  opposition  to  the  Government,  whereupon 
Constant,  with  his  celebrated  friend  Madame  de  Stael, 
found  it  advisable  to  retire  from  F ranee.  Thus  arrested 
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in  his  political  career  he  turned  to  literature,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Weimar,  where  he  enjoyed  the  acquaintance 
of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  translated  Wallenstein,  and  wrote 
the  romance  of  Adolphe.  He  did  not  return  to  France 
till  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  i:.  1814.  Attracted  by 
the  prospect  of  the  restoration  of  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment  he  supported  the  Bourbons;  and  apparently  for  a 
similar  reason,  he  adherec  to  Napoleon  during  the 
Hundred  Days.  After  the  violence  of  the  second 
Bourbon  restoration  had  subsided  Constant  re-appeared 
on  the  political  scene  to  maintain  the  principles  of  con¬ 
stitutionalism.  By  all  legal  means,  in  the  journals  and 
in  the  Chambers,  as  well  as  by  political  tractates  and 
amphlets,  under  Louis  XVIII.  and  Charles  X.  he  com¬ 
ated,  not  without  success,  the  reactionary  measures  of 
the  government.  Ill-health  detained  him  in  the 
country  during  the  revolution  of  July  (1830);  but  at 
the  urgent  request  of  Lafayette  he  returned  to  the 
capital,  and  concurred  in  the  elevation  to  the  vacant 
throne  of  Louis  Philippe.  Notwithstanding  his  feeble 
health  Constant  continued  to  support  the  new  Govern¬ 
ment,  but  an  unsuccessful  candidature  for  a  seat  in  the 
Academy  so  aggravated  his  previous  complaint,  that  he 
died  a  few  months  after  the  triumph  of  the  principles  to 
which  he  had  consecrated  his  life. 

CONSTANTINE,  the  capital  of  the  French  province 
of  the  same  name  in  Algeria,  situated  in  the  richest  and 
most  populous  part  of  the  country,  about  fifty  miles  in¬ 
land  from  the  port  of  Philippeville.  The  population  of 
the  city,  composed  of  various  elements,  is  30,330. 

Constantine,  or  as  it  was  originally  called,  Cirta  or 
Kirtha,  from  the  Phoenician  word  for  a  city,  was  in 
ancient  times  one  of  the  most  important  towns  of  Nu- 
midia,  and  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  the  Massylii. 
Under  Micipsa  it  reached  the  height  of  its  prosperity, 
and  was  able  to  furnish  an  army  of  10,000  calvary  and 
20,000  infantry.  Though  it  afterward  declined,  it  still 
continued  to  be  considered  an  important  military  post, 
and  consequently  its  name  is  frequently  mentioned 
during  successive  wars.  Coesar  having  bestowed  a  part 
of  his  territory  on  his  supporter  Sittius,  the  latter  intro¬ 
duced  a  Roman  settlement,  and  the  town  for  a  time  was 
known  as  Colonia  Sittianorum. 

During  the  twelfth  century  it  was  still  a  place  of  con¬ 
siderable  prosperity;  and  its  commerce  was  extensive 
enough  to  attract  the  merchants  of  Pisa,  Genoa,  and 
Venice.  In  1837  the  French  under  Marshal  Valee  took 
possession  of  the  place,  and  about  ten  years  afterward 
it  was  occupied  as  a  regular  colony. 

CONSTANTINE.  Of  the  thirteen  emperors  of  this 
name,  two  are  here  noticed  separately.  For  the  others 
see  Roman  History  and  Greek  Empire. 

CONSTANTINE  I.  (274-337).  Flavius  Valerius 
Aurelius  Constantinus,  surnamed  Magnus,  or  the  Great, 
was  born  at  Naissus  ( Nissa J,  in  upper  Moesia,  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  274.  He  was  the  son  of  Constantius  Chlorus 
and  Helena,  the  wife  of  obscure  origin  (a  stabularia ,  or 
innkeeper,  according  to  St.  Ambrose)  whom  her  hus¬ 
band  was  compelled  to  repudiate  on  attaining  the  dignity 
of  Caesar  in  292.  The  part  of  the  empire  assigned  to 
Constantius  was  the  extreme  West,  including  Spain,  Gaul 
and  Britain;  but  Constantine  was  detained  in  the  East 
at  the  court  of  Diocletian,  doubtless  as  a  pledge  for  his 
father’s  loyalty.  He  served  with  such  distinction  under 
Diocletian  in  the  campaign  in  Egypt  which  closed  in  296, 
and  subsequently  under  Galerius  in  the  war  with  Persia, 
that  he  was  appointed  a  tribune  of  the  first  rank.  His 
majestic  presence,  his  personal  courage,  and  his  skill  in 
military  exercises  made  him  a  great  favorite  with  the 
army,  and  excited  in  a  corresponding  degree  the  jealousy 
of  the  naturally  suspicious  Galerius,  who  did  not  scruple, 
it  is  said,  to  expose  him  repeatedly  to  unusual  hazards 


in  the  hope  of  getting  rid  of  him.  The  effect  of  this  was 
to  strengthen  in  Constantine  a  constitutional  wariness 
and  discretion  which  were  often  of  advantage  to  him  in 
after  life.  In  305  Diocletian  and  Maximian  abdicated, 
and  were  succeeded  in  the  supreme  rank  of  Augustus  by 
the  two  Caesars,  Constantius  and  Galerius.  Constan¬ 
tine,  who  had  naturally  the  strongest  claim  to  a  Caesar- 
ship,  was  passed  over  by  Galerius,  and  Constantius 
could  not  venture  to  bestow  the  office  while  his  son  re¬ 
mained  at  what  was  virtually  a  hostile  court.  It  was 
only  after  repeated  letters  from  his  colleague  that  Gale¬ 
rius  gave  a  reluctant  consent  that  Constantine  should 
join  his  father.  There  was  ground  for  supposing  even 
then  that  the  permission  was  given  only  to  be  canceled, 
and  Constantine  accordingly  acted  upon  it  with  the  ut¬ 
most  promptitude,  making  the  journey  across  Europe 
from  Nicomedia  to  Boulogne  in  an  unusually  short  time. 
At  Boulogne  he  found  his  father  on  the  point  of  setting 
out  for  Britain,  and  accompanied  him.  The  death  of 
Constantius  soon  after  at  York  (25th  July,  306)  brought 
Constantine  to  the  first  great  turning-point  in  his  career. 
The  circumstances  were  critical ;  it  was  necessary  to 
avoid  on  the  one  hand  losing  the  favor  of  the  army  by 
undue  hesitation,  and  on  the  other  incurring  the  active 
hostility  of  Galerius  by  undue  self-assertion;  and  Con¬ 
stantine  displayed  just  that  union  of  determination  and 
prudence  that  the  occasion  required.  Accepting  with 
well-feigned  reluctance  the  enthusiastic  nomination  of 
the  army  to  the  vacant  throne,  he  wrote  at  the  same 
time  a  carefully  worded  letter  to  Galerius,  expressing 
regret  that  circumstances  had  not  permitted  him  to  delay 
assuming  the  purple  until  the  imperial  approbation  could 
be  signified,  and  begging  to  be  recognized  as  Augustus 
in  succession  to  his  father. 

On  the  reception  of  the  news  Galerius  was  greatly 
incensed,  and  threatened  to  give  both  the  letter  and  its 
bearer  to  the  flames ;  but  more  prudent  counsels  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  he  ventured  to  indulge  his  resentment  only 
so  far  as  to  deny  the  title  of  Augustus,  which  was  con¬ 
ferred  upon  Severus,  Constantine  being  acknowledged 
as  Caesar.  The  latter  acquiesced  in  this  arrangement 
with  apparent  contentment,  and  at  once  set  himself  as 
the  recognized  inheritor  of  his  father’s  power  to  carry 
out  his  father’s  wise  and  vigorous  policy.  The  barbar¬ 
ians  of  the  north  sustained  repeated  defeats,  and  were 
permanently  held  in  check  by  the  building  of  a  line  of 
forts  on  the  Rhine,  and  the  internal  prosperity  of  the 
country  was  promoted  by  a  confirmation  of  the  tolerant 
policy  adopted  by  Constantius  toward  the  Christians, 
the  persecuting  edict  of  Galerius  being  treated  as  a  dead 
letter. 

The  death  of  Maximian  was  the  first  of  a  series  of 
events  which  ended  in  the  establishment  of  Constantine 
as  the  sole  emperor  of  the  West.  It  was  seized  upon 
by  Maxentius  as  a  pretext  for  hostile  measures,  which 
Constantine,  unwilling  to  engage  in  war,  ignored  as 
long  as  he  safely  could.  When  the  time  came  for  ac¬ 
tion,  however,  he  acted,  as  was  his  wont,  with  decision. 
Maxentius  was  preparing  to  invade  Gaul,  when  Con¬ 
stantine,  encouraged  by  an  embassy  from  Rome,  antici¬ 
pated  him  by  entering  Italy  at  the  head  of  a  large  and 
well-disciplined  army.  He  had  crossed  the  Cottian 
Alps  (Mont  Cenis),  and  was  in  the  plains  of  Piedmont 
before  Maxentius  knew  that  he  had  set  out.  A  series 
of  successes  at  Susa,  Turin,  and  Verona  culminated  in 
the  decisive  victory  of  the  Milvian  Bridge,  near  Rome 
(28th  October,  312),  which  left  the  capital  open  to  the 
invader.  In  the  hurried  retreat  of  the  defeated  army 
Maxentius  was  pressed  by  the  throng  over  the  bridge 
into  the  river,  and  was  drowned.  The  conduct  of  the 
conqueror  was  marked  on  the  whole  by  wisdom  and 
moderation.  The  slaughter  of  the  two  sons  and  of  the 
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more  intimate  favorites  of  the  fallen  emperor  was  a 
measure  deemed  essential  if  the  fruits  of  victory  were  to 
be  retained,  and  cannot  be  imputed  to  wanton  cruelty, 
especially  as  Constantine  seems  to  have  abstained  from 
the  too  common  practice  of  an  indiscriminate  massacre. 
The  final  disbanding  of  the  praetorian  guards  and  the 
destruction  of  their  camp,  the  imposition  of  a  poll-tax 
on  the  senators,  and  the  assumption  of  the  title  of  Pon- 
tifex  Maximus  were  the  other  chief  events  of  Constan¬ 
tine’s  first  residence  in  Rome  which  lasted  only  a  few 
weeks — a  fact  in  itself  significant  of  the  decaying  im¬ 
portance  of  the  capital,  if  not  prophetic  of  the  early  rise 
of  a  Nova  Roma. 

It  was  in  the  course  of  the  expedition  that  ended  with 
the  victory  of  the  Milvian  Bridge  that  the  celebrated 
incident  occurred  which  is  said  to  have  caused  Con¬ 
stantine’s  conversion  —  the  appearance  of  a  flaming 
cross  in  the  sky  at  noon-day  with  the  motto  “  By  this 
conquer.”  The  story  is  told  by  Eusebius,  who  pro¬ 
fesses  to  have  had  it  from  the  lips  of  the  emperor  him¬ 
self,  and  also  with  considerable  variation  in  the  details 
by  Lactantius,  Nazarius,  and  Philostorgius.  In  order 
to  understand  the  true  relation  of  Constantine  to 
Christianity,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  all  the 
incidents  bearing  upon  that  relation  together,  and  this, 
therefore,  along  with  the  others.  There  is  the  less 
violence  to  chronological  order  in  delaying  the  critical 
examination  of  the  story,  inasmuch  as  it  was  first  com¬ 
municated  by  Constantine  to  Eusebius  several  years 
later,  and  as  the  Labarum,  or  standard  of  the  cross, 
made  in  obedience  to  the  heavenly  vision  was  not 
exhibited  to  the  army,  according  to  Gibbon,  till  323. 
The  conversion,  whatever  its  nature  and  whatever  its 
cause,  was  followed,  indeed,  by  one  more  immediate 
result  of  a  significant  kind  in  the  important  Edict  of 
Milan  (March,  313),  issued  by  Constantine  and  Licinius 
conjointly,  restoring  all  forfeited  civil  and  religious 
rights  to  the  Christians,  and  securing  them  full  and 
equal  toleration  throughout  the  empire. 

By  the  victory  of  the  Milvian  Bridge  Constantine 
became  the  sole  emperor  of  the  West.  Very  soon  after 
a  like  change  took  place  in  the  East.  Galerius  had  died 
in  May,  31 1,  and  a  war  ensued  between  the  two  surviv¬ 
ing  emperors  in  which  Maximin  was  the  aggressor  and 
the  loser,  as  Maxentius  had  been  in  the  West.  After  a 
decisive  defeat  near  Heraclea  (April,  313)  he  took  to 
flight,  and  died  at  Tarsus,  probably  by  his  own  hand, 
in  August  of  the  same  year.  Licinius  thus  attained  the 
same  place  in  the  East  as  Constantine  held  in  the  West. 
The  interests  of  the  two  who  now  divided  between  them 
the  empire  of  the  world  had  been  apparently  identified 
by  the  marriage  of  Licinius  to  Constantine’s  sister, 
Constantia,  which  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp  at 
Milan  in  March,  313.  But  in  little  more  than  a  year 
they  were  engaged  in  a  war,  the  origin  of  which  is 
somewhat  obscure,  though  it  probably  arose  from  the 
treachery  of  Licinius.  After  two  battles,  in  which  the 
Eastern  emperor  suffered  severly,  he  was  fain  to  sue  for 
peace,  which  Constantine  granted  only  on  condition  that 
Illyricum,  Pannonia,  and  Greece  should  be  transferred 
to  his  territory. 

The  peace  lasted  for  nine  years,  a  period  during 
which  Constantine’s  position  grew  stronger  while  that 
of  Licinius  grew  weaker — wise  and  humane  legal  re¬ 
forms  and  vigorous  measures  against  the  barbarians  of 
the  north  marking  the  policy  of  the  one,  and  caprice, 
indolence,  and  cruelty  being  the  most  conspicuous 
features  in  the  conduct  of  the  other.  When  the  in¬ 
evitable  struggle  for  the  supremacy  came,  though  the 
army  ot  ^:cinius  was  the  larger,  the  issue  was  scarcely 
doubtful.  The  origin  of  the  war  which  broke  out  in 
323  is,  like  that  of  the  previous  one  in  314,  not  quite 
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clear ;  but  it  is  probable  that  Constantine,  having  de¬ 
termined  to  make  himself  the  sole  master  of  the  world, 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  wait  for  provocation.  The 
campaign  was  short  but  decisive.  Licinius  was  totally 
defeated  in  a  battle  fought  at  Adrianople  on  the  3d 
July,  323.  This  was  followed  by  the  siege  of  Byzan¬ 
tium,  in  which  Crispus,  Constantine’s  eldest  son,  who 
was  in  command  of  the  fleet,  cooperated  with  his 
father  by  entering  the  Hellespont  and  defeating  Aman- 
dus,  the  admiral  of  Licinius,  after  a  two  days’  engage¬ 
ment.  In  a  final  battle  fought  at  Chrysopolis  (now 
Scutari)  Licinius  was  totally  routed,  and  he  fled  to 
Nicomedia.  On  the  intercession  of  his  wife  Constantia, 
the  sister  of  Constantine,  the  emperor  promised  to 
spare  his  life  ;  but  the  promise  was  not  kept.  In  324 
the  defeated  monarch  was  put  to  death  by  Constan¬ 
tine’s  orders  at  Thessalonica,  which  had  been  fixed  as 
the  place  of  his  exile.  A  treasonable  conspiracy  was 
alleged  against  him ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  in  support 
of  the  charge;  and  possible  danger  in  the  future 
rather  than  any  plot  actually  discovered  seems 
to  have  prompted  Constantine  to  a  deed  which 
cannot  escape  the  censure  of  bad  faith,  if  not  of  wanton 
cruelty. 

With  the  war  against  Licinius  the  military  career  of 
Constantine  may  be  said  to  have  closed.  He  was  now 
the  sole  emperor  of  both  East  and  West.  His  enlight¬ 
ened  policy  had  made  his  power  throughout  the  empire 
so  secure  that  any  attempt  to  usurp  it  would  have  been 
utterly  in  vain.  Accordingly,  the  remainder  of  his 
reign  was  passed  in  undisturbed  tranquillity.  The 
period  of  peace  was  not  inglorious,  including  among 
lesser  events  the  convocation  of  the  Council  of  Nicaea 
(325)  and  the  foundation  of  Constantinople  (328).  But 
unfortunately  it  was  disgraced  by  a  series  of  bloody 
deeds  that  have  left  an  indelible  stain  on  the  emperor’s 
memory.  In  326  Constantine  visited  Rome  to  celebrate 
the  twentieth  anniversary  ( vicennalia )  of  his  accession. 
During  the  festivities  his  eldest  son,  Crispus,  was  accused 
of  treason  by  Fausta,  and  banished  to  Pola,  in  Istria, 
where  he  was  put  to  death.  Licinius,  the  emperor’s 
nephew,  being  included  in  the  same  charge,  likewise  fell 
a  victim,  and  a  number  of  the  courtiers  also  suffered. 
According  to  another  version  of  the  story,  Fausta  accused 
her  step-son  of  attempting  incestuous  intercourse,  and 
Constantine,  discovering  when  it  was  too  late  that  the 
accusation  was  false,  caused  her  to  be  suffocated  in  her 
bath.  The  whole  circumstances  of  Fausta’s  death,  how¬ 
ever,  are  involved  in  uncertainty,  owing  to  the  contradic¬ 
tions  of  the  different  narratives.  The  bloody  tragedy 
struck  horror  into  the  minds  of  the  citizens,  and  it  was 
amid  ominous  indications  of  unpopularity  that  Constan¬ 
tine  quitted  Rome  for  the  last  time. 

It  had  probably  been  for  some  time  clear  to  his  mind 
that  the  empire  required  in  its  new  circumstances  a  new 
political  center.  A  Nova  Roma  would  mark  in  a  visible 
and  concrete  form  the  new  departure  in  imperial  policy 
which  it  had  been  the  main  object  of  the  emperor’s  life 
to  initiate.  At  least  two  other  places  —  Sardica  in 
Moesia,  and  Troy  —  had  been  thought  of  ere  his  choice 
was  fixed  upon  Byzantium.  No  happier  selection  has 
ever  been  made.  The  natural  advantages  of  the  site  are 
probably  unsurpassed  by  those  of  any  capital  either  in 
the  Old  or  in  the  New  World,  and  its  political  impor¬ 
tance  is  evidenced  by  the  frequency  with  which  it  has 
been  the  key  to  the  situation  in  European  diplomacy. 
The  new  capital,  the  building  of  which  had  been  com¬ 
menced  in  328,  was  solemnly  inaugurated  on  the  nth 
May,  330,  being  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  The 
fact  that  the  ceremonial  was  performed  exclusively  by 
Christian  ecclesiastics,  and  that  no  pagan  temple  was 
permitted  to  be  erected  in  the  new  city,  marks  in  an 
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emphatic  way  the  establishment  of  Christianity  as  the 
state  religion. 

The  closing  years  of  Constantine’s  life  were  unevent¬ 
ful.  One  of  his  last  schemes  was  that  for  the  partition 
of  the  empire  after  his  death  among  his  three  sons  by 
Fausta  —  Constantine,  Constantius,  and  Constans;  but 
it  proved  even  less  stable  than  the  analogous  scheme  of 
Diocletian.  In  337  Sapor  II.  of  Persia  asserted  by 
force  his  claim  to  the  provinces  that  had  been  taken 
from  him  by  Galerius.  Constantine  was  preparing  to 
meet  him  at  the  head  of  an  army,  when  he  was  taken 
ill,  and  after  a  brief  and  vain  trial  of  the  baths  of 
Helenopolis  retired  to  Nicomedia.  Here  he  died  on  the 
22d  May,  337.  The  significance  of  his  baptism  on  his 
death-bed  by  the  Arian  bishop,  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia, 
will  be  indicated  afterward.  His  body  was  taken  to 
Constantinople  and  buried,  according  to  his  own  instruc¬ 
tions,  in  the  Church  of  the  Apostles  with  imposing 
ceremony. 

The  most  interesting  and  the  most  disputed  subject  in 
connection  with  the  life  of  Constantine  is  the  nature  of 
his  relation  to  Christianity.  The  facts  bearing  upon  it 
are  clear  enough,  and  the  controversy  must  therefore  be 
entirely  attributed  to  the  manipulation  and  distortion  of 
partisans.  A  brief  statement  of  these  facts  will  suffice 
to  show  how  far  his  acceptance  of  Christianity  was  a 
matter  of  personal  conviction,  and  how  far,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  a  matter  of  statesmanship.  The  generous 
conduct  of  Constantius  toward  the  Christians  be¬ 
tokens  a  certain  measure  of  sympathy.  But  whatever 
may  have  been  due  to  this,  it  did  not  bring  him  over  to 
the  new  faith.  His  own  narrative  to  Eusebius  attributed 
his  conversion  to  the  miraculous  appearance  of  a  flaming 
cross  in  the  sky  at  noon-day  under  the  circumstances 
already  indicated.  The  story  has  met  with  nearly 
every  degree  of  acceptance  from  the  unquestioning  faith 
of  Eusebius  himself  to  the  incredulity  of  Gibbon,  who 
treats  it  as  a  fable,  while  not  denying  the  sincerity  of  the 
conversion. 

CONSTANTINE,  a  Roman  soldier,  who,  in  the  time 
of  Honorius,  in  the  fifth  century  A.D.,  rose  to  the 
dignity  of  emperor  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain,  but  was 
finally  conquered  and  put  to  death  by  Honorius.  See 
Roman  History. 

CONSTANTINE  VII.,  Flavius  Porphyrogeni- 
tus,  emperor  of  the  East,  author,  and  patron  of 
literature,  born  in  905  A.D.,  was  the  only  son  of  Leo 
VI.  The  Eastern  Church  sanctioned  no  marriage 
beyond  the  second,  and  when  Leo,  being  childless  by 
three  wives,  had  a  son  by  his  concubine  Zoe,  his  attempt 
to  legitimize  his  wife  and  his  son  was  inflexibly  resisted 
by  the  Patriarch  Nicholas,  and  his  will  was  only  carried 
out  at  the  expense  of  excommunication.  These  cir¬ 
cumstances  were  probably  the  reason  why  the  name 
Porphyrogenitus,  “born  in  the  purple,”  i.e. ,  in  the 
purple  chamber  in  which  the  empresses  were  confined, 
was,  while  applicable  to  all  the  emperors,  emphatically 
applied  to  Constantine  VII.  When  Constantine  was 
only  six  years  old  Leo  died,  leaving  him  under  the 
guardianship  of  his  uncle  Alexander ;  but  Alexander 
also  died  in  the  next  year;  and  Romanus  Lecapenus, 
the  chief  admiral,  supported  by  Zoe,  was  appointed 
colleague  to  Constantine,  and  held  all  real  power  till 
944,  when  he  was  forced  by  his  sons  to  enter  a  monas¬ 
tery.  Meanwhile  Constantine,  though  powerless,  had 
been  well  treated,  and  had  married  Helena,  the  daughter 
of  Romanus.  On  the  deposition  of  his  colleague,  the 
eople  gave  willing  aid  to  Constantine’s  cause;  and 
aving  banished  his  brothers-in-law,  he  became  emperor 
in  reality.  Though  wanting  in  strength  of  will,  Con¬ 
stantine  had  intelligence  and  many  other  good  qualities, 
«w*d  his  reign  on  the  whole  was  not  unsatisfactory. 


(See  Greek  Empire.)  He  was  poisoned  by  his  son 
Romanus  in  959. 

CONSTANTINE  PAVLOVICH  (1779-1831),  sec¬ 
ond  son  of  the  Czar  Paul  I.  of  Russia,  was  born  at  St. 
Petersburg  on  the  8th  May,  1779.  At  the  age  of  seven¬ 
teen  the  prince  was  married  to  the  Princess  Juliana  of 
Saxe-Coburg,  but  after  four  years  a  separation  took 
place.  In  all  affairs  connected  with  the  army  Constan¬ 
tine  took  the  intensest  interest.  In  1799  he  served  in 
Italy,  and  he  gained  distinction  at  the  battle  of  Auster- 
litz  (1805)  by  the  admirable  order  in  which  he  retreated. 
He  also  served  throughout  the  rest  of  the  war  with 
France,  but  never  held  supreme  command.  In  the  end 
of  1815  he  was  appointed  generalissimo  of  the  army  of 
Poland.  His  rule  was  marked  by  an  unreasonable 
severity,  which  produced  deep  and  general  discontent ; 
but  he  introduced  the  strictest  discipline.  Though  not 
nominally  head  of  the  government,  Constantine’s  in¬ 
fluence  was  very  considerable  ;  and  it  was  all  employed 
in  support  of  arbitrary  principles.  He  abolished  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  and  any  literary  man  or  student 
who  expressed  any  opinion  obnoxious  to  him  was  im¬ 
mediately  thrown  into  prison.  On  the  other  hand  he 
did  much  to  carry  out  many  material  improvements. 
In  1820,  having  fallen  in  love  with  a  Polish  lady,  he 
obtained  through  the  influence  of  the  emperor,  his 
brother,  a  decree  of  the  Holy  Synod  permitting  him  to 
marry  the  lady,  and  in  return  he  signed  a  paper  resign¬ 
ing  all  claim  to  the  succession  to  the  throne.  On  the 
death  of  the  Czar  Alexander  in  December,  1825,  Nicho¬ 
las,  Constantine’s  younger  brother,  and  after  him  heir 
to  the  throne,  refused  to  allow  himself  to  be  crowned  ; 
but  Constantine  remained  true  to  his  promise,  and, 
though  a  conspiracy  of  the  officers  of  the  army  in  favor 
of  a  constitution  took  place,  and  the  conspirators  pro¬ 
claimed  Constantine  czar,  he  persisted  in  supporting  his 
brother,  at  whose  coronation  he  appeared  to  take  the 
oath  of  homage.  After  this  Constantine’s  power  in 
Poland  became  greater  than  before;  his  system  of 
espionage  and  arbitrary  government  was  more  harshly 
put  in  force,  and  arrests  without  any  specified  charge 
became  more  common.  At  length  in  1830,  that  year  of 
revolutions,  the  general  hatred  of  Russia  burst  into  a 
rebellion.  Some  of  the  conspirators  entered  the  prince’s 
palace  at  Warsaw ;  but,  the  Polish  guard  remaining 
faithful,  he  escaped.  He  was,  however,  forced  to  re¬ 
lease  all  Polish  political  prisoners,  and  to  declare  his 
intention  of  not  calling  in  the  Russian  army  to  attack 
Poland.  His  Polish  guard  now  requested  liberty  to  re¬ 
join  the  rest  of  the  army.  After  granting  permission, 
he  withdrew  it,  and  the  guard  deserted  him.  He  was, 
nevertheless,  allowed  to  reach  the  frontier  in  safety. 
In  the  consequent  war  Constantine  took  no  important 
part,  and  after  a  time  even  the  inferior  command  which 
he  held  was  taken  from  him.  The  czar  refused  to  allow 
him  to  live  near  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  place  of  his 
residence  was  fixed  at  the  little  town  of  Bialystok,  on 
the  border  line  of  Poland  and  Lithuania.  He  died  on 
the  27th  June  of  the  following  year  (1831). 

CONSTANTINOPLE,  the  capital  of  Turkey  and  of 
the  Ottoman  empire,  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the 
Bosphorus  and  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  It  may  be  said 
to  stand  upon  two  promontories  rather  than  upon 
two  continents,  since  the  quarter  now  called  Galata 
was  reckoned  in  the  time  of  Arcadius  the  thirteenth 
Region,  whereas  Kadikeui  (Chalcedon)  and  Iskudaroi 
Scutari  (Chrysopolis),  situated  on  the  opposite  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  have  been  always  distinct  cities.  The 
promontories  on  which  the  capital  lies  are  divided  the 
one  from  the  other  by  the  last  and  largest  of  those  inlets 
which  cut  the  western  shore  of  the  channel  known  as 
the  Bosphorus.  This  inlet  is  a  large  and  important 
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harbor,  running  from  east  to  northwest,  capable  of 
floating  1,200  ships. 

This  peculiar  harbor  has  always,  by  reason  both  of 
its  form  and  its  fullness,  been  called  the  Golden 
Horn.  It  is  “  like  a  stag’s  horn,”  Strabo  says,  “  for  it  is 
broken  into  wavy  creeks  like  so  many  branches,  into 
which  the  fish  pelamys  running  is  easily  snared.”  In  for¬ 
mer  times  this  fish  was,  and  at  the  present  day  might  be,  a 
source  of  rich  revenue  —  ever  from  time  immemorial 
rushing  down  from  the  Sea  of  Azoff  and  the  Black  Sea, 
and  when  it  approaches  the  white  rock,  on  which  stands 
the  Maiden’s  (miscalled  Leander’s)  Tower,  glancing  off 
it,  and  shooting  straight  into  the  Horn,  but  never  en¬ 
riching  the  rival  city  on  the  coast  of  Asia  —  Chalcedon, 
“  the  City  of  the  Blind.”  If  the  figure  of  a  stag’s  horn 
resembles  the  harbor,  that  of  an  ancient  drinking  horn 
would  represent  the  general  form  of  Constantinople 
proper  — the  Seraglio  point  being  turned  inward  like  the 
sculptured  mouth-piece.  On  this  knot  the  Megarian  city 
stood  gathered  about  its  Acropolis,  and  occupying  the 
easternmost  hill  on  the  verge  of  Europe.  Constantine 
aimed  at  building  his  new  capital  after  the  old,  on  seven 
hills;  his  wish  was  fulfilled  —  not  at  first,  however,  but 
a  century  after  its  dedication  —  and  he  wished  it  to  be 
in  name,  as  in  foundation,  a  counterpart  of  the  ancient 
city.  But  it  is  the  founder,  not  the  model,  that  is  com¬ 
memorated  in  the  name  Constantinople,  while  its  desig¬ 
nation  as  “  New  Rome”  lingers  nowhere  but  in  the  offi¬ 
cial  language  of  the  Orthodox  Eastern  Church.  Its 
Turkish  name  is  Istamboul,  or  Stamboul.  About  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  corrupted  by  a  fan¬ 
atical  fancy  into  Islambol  or  the  city  of  Islam.  Like 
the  name,  the  emblem  also  of  the  city  was  adopted  from 
the  Greeks  by  the  Ottomans.  The  crescent  and  star 
formed  its  device  from  the  earliest  times,  and  is  found 
on  Byzantine  coins  and  on  the  statues  of  Hecate.  So 
the  body-guard  of  the  Sultan  retain  insignia  of  the 
Varangian  Guand  of  the  Greek  empire,  of  which  traces 
seem  to  have  been  discovered  in  the  Crimea.  The  sign 
manual  of  the  sultans  rudely  representing  a  left  hand, 
originated  with  the  action  of  a  sultan  who  is  said  to  have 
signed  with  a  bloody  hand  a  treaty  with  the  republic  of 
Ragusa. 

Under  Constantine,  who  founded  it  on  the  site  of 
Byzantium  (q.v. ),  the  city  was  more  than  doubled. 
His  forum  was  fixed  on  the  second  hill;  the  walls  were 
extended  till  a  new  inclosure  was  made,  which  spanned 
the  peninsula  from  about  the  end  of  the  old  bridge  to 
the  mouth  of  the  River  Lycus  in  Vlanga  Bostan;  the 
line  of  his  walls  was  not  direct,  but  made  a  compass 
round  the  Polyandrion,  or  Heroon.  It  is  said  that  40,- 
000  Goths  were  employed  in  first  raising  and  afterward 
manning  these  works  ;  the  seven  gates  separated  the 
eight  cohorts,  each  of  5,000  men.  Being  Arians,  the 
Goths  were  allowed  no  room  within  the  city  which  they 
made  safe  for  the  Orthodox,  but  had  assigned  to  them  a 
quarter  outside,  which  was  called,  either  from  several 
columns  or  from  the  one  of  Constatine  that  stood  there¬ 
about.  Exokionion  (the  region  without  the  columns), 
and  the  Gothic  inhabitants  of  the  quarter  were  styled 
Exokionitce.  Sc  noble  was  this  body  or  guild  accounted 
among  their  countrymen,  that  many  illustrious  Goths 
were  enrolled  in  it —  with  others,  the  kings  of  Italy.  In 
the  course  of  time,  after  Anastasius  had  drawn  a  longer 
line  of  defenses  higher  up,  from  the  neighborhood  of 
Lake  Dercon  on  the  Euxine  to  Selymbria  on  the  Pro¬ 
pontis,  and  many  of  the  Gothic  cohorts  were  called 
away  to  defend  these  fortifications,  the  meaning  of  the 
name  was  by  degrees  forgotten,  until  it  was  changed 
into  Hexe-Kionia,  or  Hexe-Marmora  (six  marble  col¬ 
umns)  ;  a  id  at  last  this  corrupt  form  was  rendered 
literally  by  the  new  occupants  in  their  tongue  Alii - 
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Mermer  (six  columns),  which  name  remains  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  day.  As  this  is  a  landmark  showing  the  limit  of 
Constantine’s  walls  on  the  south,  another  sign  is  ex¬ 
tant  bearing  witness  to  their  extent  on  the  north.  This 
is  a  mosque,  once  a  church,  which  is  visible  from  the 
Golden  Horn.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century 
the  Goths,  being  pressed  by  Attila  and  his  Huns  out  of 
their  settlements  below  the  Balkan,  flocked  toward 
Constantinople  to  join  their  countrymen  there  and  find 
refuge  in  its  suburbs.  It  then  became  necessary  to  en¬ 
trench  this  extra-mural  camp.  Accordingly  in  412,  under 
Theodosius  II.,  the  first  Theodosian  wall  was  raised 
by  the  prefect  Anthemius ;  and  in  447  a  second  was 
added  by  the  prefect  Cyrus  Constantinus,  who  advanced 
the  fosse,  and  of  the  earth  dug  out  of  it  formed  an  arti¬ 
ficial  terrace  between  two  lines  of  defense.  The  Goths 
were  long  subjected  to  exclusion  from  the  city;  Justi¬ 
nian  exempted  the  Exocionites,  indeed,  from  the  penal¬ 
ties  which  he  exacted  from  all  other  Arians  in  the  em¬ 
pire,  but  required  them  still  to  meet  for  public  worship 
outside  the  walls.  Some  monuments  to  members  of  the 
body  of  Feederati,  found  outside  the  fifth  gate,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  name  Cerco-porta,  a  memento  of  their  round 
church,  or  one  of  their  circular  forts,  may  mark  the  resi¬ 
dence,  as  they  intimate  the  heresy,  of  the  noble  guards 
of  the  Greek  emperor.  Arianism  had  died  out  when 
this  body  was  reinforced  by  the  Varangians  —  Anglo- 
Danes  —  in  the  eleventh  century;  accordingly,  it  is  not 
surprising  to  recognize  in  a  Byzantine  church  in  a  quarter 
called  Bogdan-Serai,  within  the  walls  on  the  fifth  hill, 
the  church  of  St.  Nicholas  and  Augustine,  founded  by 
an  Anglo-Saxon  who  fled  from  the  Normans  to  take 
service  under  the  Greek  emperor.  It  is  maintained  that 
most  of  the  numbers  distinguishing  the  cohorts  attached 
to  the  several  regions  and  walls  remain  to  this  day,  as 
Deuteron,  Triton,  Pempton,  and  Hebdomon. 

The  landward  walls  of  Constantinople  bear  marks  of 
the  labor  of  many  hands,  and  represent  different  and 
distant  epochs.  Their  construction  is  unique.  If  the 
outer  defense  of  the  fosse  is  reckoned  they  are  quad¬ 
ruple  ;  the  two  inner  lines  are  furnished  with  a  series  of 
towers,  the  smaller  below,  the  larger  above — round, 
octagonal,  or  square  —  at  about  fifty  feet  apart.  As  the 
gaunt  array  of  castles  droops  into  the  valley,  or  seems  to 
climb  the  hill  beyond,  one  may  decipher  some  of  its 
now  obscure  inscriptions  on  marble  or  in  tile  work  (one 
seems  to  be  a  prayer  to  Christ),  and  wonder  at  the  con¬ 
trivance  which  appears  to  defy  a  natural  law.  The 
great  ditch,  now  a  productive  vegetable  garden,  is 
divided  into  a  number  of  compartments  or  open  cisterns, 
which  used  to  be  filled  with  water  brought  by  pipes, 
carried  along  each  partition-wall,  and  furnishing  the 
supply  from  cisterns  from  within  and  without  the  city. 

Equally  remarkable  with  these  fortifications  is  the 
system  of  large  cisterns,  which  are  said  to  have  fur¬ 
nished  water  to  1,000,000  men  during  four  months; 
they  were  a  necessity  to  a  city  subject  to  perpetual  as¬ 
sault.  One  seems  to  have  been  annexed  to  every  con¬ 
siderable  monastery  and  palace  —  imperial  and  patrician. 

The  position  assigned  to  the  old  imperial  palace  is, 
generally  speaking,  that  of  the  mosque  of  Ahmed* 
which  adjoins  the  Hippodrome.  It  was  not  one  large 
edifice,  but  a  scattered  group  of  buildings  within  gar¬ 
dens,  spreading  to  the  Hippodrome  on  the  one  side, 
and  on  the  other  to  the  sea-shore ;  the  northernmost 
point  of  its  inclosure  reached  the  site  occupied  now  by 
the  fountain  of  Ahmed  III.,  then  by  the  Geranion. 
This  palace  was  gradually  abandoned  after  the  twelfth 
century  for  that  of  Blachernae  within  the  Horn.  It  was 
separated  from  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  by  the  Augus- 
teum  —  the  square  in  which  stood  the  statue  of  Justinian 
looking  toward  Persia,  the  Milliarium,  and  among  other 
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monuments  the  column  that  bore  the  silver  statue  01  the 
Empress  Eudoxia,  which  occasioned  the  remonstrances 
bf  St.  Chrysostom.  Mahomet  II.  built  his  new  palace 
(the  seraglio)  on  the  site  of  the  Acropolis,  about  which 
ancient  Byzantium  had  clustered,  a  situation  specially 
favorable  to  his  purpose,  as  it  afforded  the  combined 
advantages  of  a  lovely  prospect,  a  perfect  retreat  from 
the  noise  of  the  city,  and  a  facility  for  observing  all  the 
movements  in  the  harbor. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  modern  city,  di¬ 
vided  according  to  the  seven  hills  and  the  intervening 
valleys.  On  the  first  hill,  the  most  easterly,  are  situ¬ 
ated  the  remains  of  the  Seraglio,  former  palace  of  the 
Ottoman  sultans  ;  the  great  church-mosque  St.  Sophia ; 
St.  Irene;  the  imperial  mint;  the  Atmeidan  (Hippo¬ 
drome),  with  three  of  its  numerous  monuments  remain¬ 
ing  ;  the  mosque  of  Ahmed,  etc.  Along  the  first  valley 
are  traced  the  walls  of  the  Seraglio  on  the  west,  made 
up  of  ancient  materials,  and  the  Babi  Ali  or  Sublime 
Porte.  The  tramway  runs  along  this  valley.  On  the 
second  hill  stands  the  Burnt  Column,  that  of  Constan¬ 
tine  the  Great  (which  stood  in  the  center  of  his  forum, 
and  under  which  are  said  to  be  the  instruments  of  the 
Crucifixion  and  a  Palladium  of  Troy),  and  the  Mosque 
of  Osman.  The  second  valley  is  occupied  by  the  bazaars, 
several  khans,  and  the  mosque  of  Valideh  Sultan,  or 
Yeni  Jami,  overlooking  the  bridge  and  the  head  of  the 
tramway.  On  the  third  hill  are  the  Seraskierat  (War- 
Office)  on  the  site  of  the  cemetery  of  the  Byzantines  and 
the  forum  of  Theodosius  ;  the  fire-tower,  and  the  mosqe 
of  Suliman.  Along  the  third  valley  is  carried  the  Aque¬ 
duct  of  Valens,  built  out  of  the  walls  of  Chalcedon  de¬ 
stroyed  for  the  citizens’  rebellion  ;  near  it  is  At-Bazar 
(horse-market).  On  the  fourth  hill  rises  the  mosque  of 
Mahomet  II.,  where  stood  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Apostles  and  the  church  of  the  Pantocrator.  South  of 
this  mosque,  in  a  garden,  is  seen  Kiz-tash,  the  Maiden’s 
Column,  or  column  of  Marcian,  once  that  of  Venus. 
On  the  fifth  hill  follows  the  mosque  of  Selim,  on  the  edge 
of  a  large  open  cistern,  south  of  which  is  the  covered 
cistern  of  Arcadius.  Below  on  the  north  lies  the  Phanar 
(so  named  from  a  lighthouse),  the  Greek  quarter  which 
reaches  to  the  Golden  Horn.  This  division  includes  the 
church  of  the  Patriarchate,  the  great  school  of  the  Greek 
nation,  the  church-mosque  Fetiyeh  Jamisi  (Pammacaris- 
tou),  and  the  church  of  the  Mongols  (Mougloutissa). 
The  sixth  hill  is  distinguished  by  the  palace  of  the  Heb- 
domon,  with  its  coronation  hall,  built,  it  is  said,  by  Con¬ 
stantine  I.,  and  known  vulgarly  as  Tekfur-Serai —  palace 
of  the  lord.  At  its  foot  appears  the  church-mosque 
Kahrieh,  or  Kahireh,  formerly  Mone  tes  Choras.  Be¬ 
low  this  hill,  the  quarter  called  Balata,  from  Palatium, 
now  occupied  by  Jews,  follows  the  Phanar,  then  the  an¬ 
cient  suburb  of  Blachernoe.  Here  are  seen  some  re¬ 
mains  of  the  Pentapyrgion  —  five  towers  used  by  the 
Greeks  of  the  Lower  Empire  as  a  political  prison.  This 
quarter  is  succeeded  by  Eyoub,  celebrated  for  its  mosque 
•—which  no  Christian  may  enter  —  and  for  its  cemetery. 
In  this  quarter,  after  Greek  precedent,  the  sovereign  is 
invested.  On  the  hill  near,  in  the  Cosmidion,  the  first 
crusaders  pitched  their  tents.  The  seventh  hill  is  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  most  southern  corner  of  the  city.  It 
is  occupied  by  the  fortress  of  the  Seven  Towers,  the  po¬ 
litical  prison  of  the  sultans.  It  is  isolated  by  the  River 
Lycus. 

Of  the  ecclesiastical  buildings  of  Constantinople,  by 
far  the  most  important  is  the  Mosque  of  St.  Sophia,  or 
Aya  Sofia  Ja/nisi,  which  ranks  as  perhaps  the  finest  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  Byzantine  style.  In  striking  contrast  with 
the  nobler  specimens  of  Gothic  architecture,  it  presents 
from  the  outside  an  uncouth  and  disproportionate  ap¬ 
pearance,  even  the  effect  of  its  unusual  dimensions  being 


destroyed  by  its  lack  of  symmetry.  But  within  the 
visitor  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  bold  span  of 
the  arches  and  the  still  bolder  sweep  of  the  dome,  while 
his  eye  is  at  once  bewildered  and  charmed  by  the  rich, 
if  not  altogether  harmonious  variety  of  decorations,  from 
the  many-colored  pillars  down  to  the  mosaics  and  in¬ 
scriptions  on  the  walls.  The  dome  is  raised  at  the  cen¬ 
ter  180  feet  above  the  ground,  and  has  a  diameter  of  107 
feet ;  its  curve  is  so  slight  that  the  depth  is  only  forty-six 
feet,  and  round  the  rim  it  is  relieved  by  a  row  of  forty 
windows. 

The  climate  of  Constantinople  is  generally  healthy, 
owing  to  the  position  of  the  city,  its  natural  drainage, 
and  the  currents  of  the  Bosphorus,  but  the  temperature 
is  subject  to  great  and  sudden  changes. 

It  is  true  of  the  capital,  as  of  the  country  at  large, 
that  no  point  is  so  hard  to  ascertain  as  the  sum  total  of 
the  inhabitants  and  the  relative  proportions  of  its  parts. 
Byzantius  in  1851  reckoned  the  population  of  the  city 
and  its  suburbs  at  about  one  million,  viz., —  500,000 
Turks,  220,000  or  300,000  Greeks,  50,000  or  120,000 
Armenians,  70,000  Jews,  10,000  Franks,  and  70,000 
miscellaneous.  Official  statistics  return  the  population 
of  the  city  and  suburbs  as  not  exceeding  880,000  in 
1889. 

The  Mahometan  public  schools  are  of  three  classes  : 
—  (1)  The  primary  district  schools  —  Mahaleh  —  for 
boys  and  girls,  mixed;  (2)  for  boys,  the  provincial 
schools  —  Rushdiyeh  —  of  a  higher  order ;  (3)  for  young 
men,  the  mosque  schools  —  Medresseh  —  a  sort  of  theo¬ 
logical  seminaries.  There  are  said  to  be  500  medressehs 
in  Stamboul  alone.  In  the  first  class  of  schools  are 
taught  the  Turkish  alphabet  and  the  reading  of  the 
Koran  in  Arabic ;  in  the  second,  reading,  elements  of 
writing,  principles  of  arithmetic,  and  Turkish  geography 
and  history;  in  the  third,  besides  theology,  Turkish, 
Arabic,  and  sometimes  the  Persian  language.  The  age 
of  entrance  into  the  first  is  about  five  years  ;  into  the 
second,  ten.  Most  lads,  on  leaving  these  secondary 
schools,  at  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  proceed  no  higher. 
Besides  the  public  schools,  which  are  open  to  all 
Mahometan  youth  without  distinction,  there  are  special 
Government  schools.  The  five  chief  establishments  are 
the  military,  naval,  and  artillery  schools,  the  school  of 
military  engineering,  and  the  medical  school. 

The  bazaars  call  for  particular  notice.  They  are  large 
fire-proof  buildings,  lighted  from  above,  where  the 
varied  wares  of  the  city  are  retailed. 

The  city  numbers,  besides,  about  180  khans  (groups 
of  offices  and  store-houses  for  merchandise),  and  some 
130  hammams,  or  baths. 

The  trade  of  Constantinople  carried  on  now,  as  under 
the  Greek  empire,  by  foreigners,  is  not  distinguished  by 
any  speciality.  Its  harbor  is  a  convenient  center  to 
many  lines  of  commerce,  sheep’s  wool,  mohair,  goat¬ 
skins,  grain,  etc.,  being  transhipped  from  the  coasts  of 
Asia  and  the  Black  Sea.  Great  improvements  have 
been  introduced  of  late.  Besides  the  steamers  which 
secure  communication  with  foreign  ports,  others  ply  be¬ 
tween  the  city  and  its  suburbs  on  the  Horn,  the  Bos¬ 
phorus,  and  the  sea  of  Marmora. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  modern  Constantinople, 
after  so  many  earthquakes  in  earlier  centuries,  and  con¬ 
flagrations  in  all,  retains  few  relics  of  the  past ;  but 
several  monuments  have  been  already  named,  and  others 
might  be  added.  They  are  most  numerous  about  the 
Hippodrome — that  center  and  focus  of  the  city’s  life, 
and  theater  of  its  revolutions,  its  festivities,  and  its 
crimes.  Besides  the  remains  of  six  palaces,  five  col¬ 
umns,  entire  or  in  fragments  are  pointed  out  —  memo¬ 
rials  of  the  first,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  centuries,  and 
associated  with  the  historical  names  of  Claudius  II.  and 
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Constantine,  Theodosius  and  Arius,  Arcadius,  Eudoxia, 
Marcian,  and  Chrysostom.  Tombs  of  the  great  lie 
about  in  various  corners  and  courts.  It  is  to  be  re¬ 
membered,  moreover,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Greek 
chy  is  under  ground, —  that  besides  the  ruins  or  remains 
of  more  than  twenty  churches,  and  of  the  colonnades 
that  lined  the  streets  or  divided  the  bazaars,  and  which 
still  are  met  with  by  the  passenger  along  its  public  thor¬ 
oughfares,  there  spread  out  of  sight  beneath  his  feet 
labyrinths  of  passages,  cisterns,  and  prisons  of  length 
and  direction  unknown,  so  that  lie  may  be  said  to  walk 
not  so  much  on  terra  firma ,  as  on  a  continuous  roof. 

The  history  of  the  city  is  almost  a  record  of  its 
sieges.  About  ioo  years  after  its  enlargement  or  foun¬ 
dation  by  Constantine  the  Great  (330  a.d.  )  began  that 
series  of  assaults  by  sea  and  land  before  which  it  gave 
way  only  thrice,  when  its  gates  were  opened  to  Dan- 
dolo,  Michael  Palaeologus,  and  Mahomet  II.  Michael, 
by  the  aid  of  his  Varangians,  recovered,  200  years  be¬ 
fore  its  final  capture,  what  the  Latins  had  held  nearly 
sixty  years ;  and  100  years  before  it  surrendered,  the 
Ottoman  Turks  profited  by  the  divisions  in  the  empire, 
and  were  called  into  the  east  of  Europe  as  followers  of 
the  same  anti-Christia*  standard  had  been  called  into 
the  west,  till  the  last  Constantine  fell  in  defending  the 
city  which  the  first  had  raised  and  named.  Constanti¬ 
nople  was  threatened  by  the  Huns  in  the  reign  of  Theo¬ 
dosius  the  Younger,  450  ;  by  the  Huns  and  Slavs  in  that 
of  Justinian,  553 ;  by  the  Persians  and  Avars  in  that  of 
Heraclius,  626.  The  Arabs  besieged  it  in  three  different 
expeditions.  They  came  under  Sophian  in  668,  and 
attacked  it  six  times,  once  every  year  (672-679),  when 
Constantine  Pogonatus  was  emperor.  Leo,  the  Isaurian, 
repelled  a  second  invasion  under  Moslemeh  in  717. 
They  were  finally  led  by  Haroun-al-Rashid,  who  made 
peace  with  Constantine  and  Irene  in  782.  The  Rus¬ 
sians  assailed  the  sea-walls  of  the  capital  four  times  from 
865  to  1043,  'n  the  reigns  of  Michael  III.  and  his  succes¬ 
sors.  Romanus  Lecapenus,who  beat  them  back  when  they 
were  come  down  the  second  time,  had  to  repel  another 
enemy  —  the  Hungarians  —  in  924.  It  was  not  by 
arms,  but  by  the  treachery  of  Gilpracht,  the  leader  of 
the  German  guard,  that  Alexius  Comnenus  entered  one 
of  the  land-gates  and  seized  the  throne  (1081)  ;  and 
another  Alexius,  with  his  father  Isaac  Angelus,  brought 
the  Latins,  who  occupied  the  city  for  fifty-six  years, 
after  the  two  sieges  of  1203  and  1204,  until  Michael 
Palaeologus  embossed  his  name  as  conqueror  on  the 
bronze  gates  of  St.  Sophia.  In  the  fifteenth  century 
Constantinople  was  attacked  by  the  Turks  twice  ;  under 
Manuel  it  resisted  Amurath  in  1422 ;  but  under  Con¬ 
stantine  Palaeologus  it  yielded  to  Mahomet  in  1453.  The 
city  has  thus  been  often  the  aim,  rarely  the  prize,  of  in¬ 
vasion. 

The  capture  of  the  city  by  the  Latins  and  the  Turks 
brought  loss  to  the  East  and  gain  to  the  West  In  an  age 
when  the  Goths  on  the  one  side,  and  Arabs  on  the 
other,  had  ruined  traffic  elsewhere,  Constantinople  was 
the  greatest  and  almost  the  only  commercial  town  in  the 
world,  while  Greek  supremacy  at  sea  secured  a  flow  of 
riches  into  the  state ;  but,  the  citizens  being  dispersed 
during  the  sixty  years  of  Latin  occupation,  all  com¬ 
merce  was  transferred  to  the  cities  of  Italy.  To  that 
Latin  conquest  is  mainly  attributed  the  sudden  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  formative  arts  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
for  then  there  arose  more  frequent  intercourse  between 
the  Greeks  and  the  Italians,  and  many  Greek  artists 
were  established  in  Italy,  especially  at  Venice,  Siena, 
Pisa,  and  Florence.  In  like  manner,  the  fall  of  the 
city  before  the  Turks  scattered  Greek  learning  among 
tfie  Latin  and  Teutonic  races;  when  Greek  libraries 
were  burnt  and  the  Greek  language  proscribed,  Greek 
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MSS.  of  the  Bible,  sedulously  copied  by  the  monks  ol 
Constantinople  from  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth  century, 
conveyed  the  text  into  Western  Europe  ;  the  overthrow 
of  the  capital  of  Greek  literature  synchronized  with  the 
invention  of  printing,  and  in  a  great  measure  caused 
the  revival  of  learning.  Since  that  last  siege  which  in¬ 
troduced  the  Ottoman  rule,  the  city,  from  being  the  ob¬ 
ject,  became  the  starting-point  of  invasion;  for  long 
ages  the  busy  hive  of  science  and  art,  it  was  turned  into 
a  swarming  nest  of  hornets.  The  mausoleum  oi 
Haireddin  (Barbarossa)  at  Beshiktash,  a  suburb  of  the 
city,  is  a  memorial  of  the  subjugation  of  the  Northern 
States  of  Africa ;  a  ruin,  beneath  the  Burnt  Column, 
once  the  residence  of  Busbek,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
bears  witness  to  the  privileges  and  the  restraints  of  the 
ambassadors  of  Germany ;  and  inscriptions  left  on  the 
inner  walls  of  the  Seven  Towers,  ranging  in  date  from 
1698  to  1800,  record  the  imprisonment  and  the  libera¬ 
tion  or  death  of  captives,  Venetians,  French,  etc.,  and 
the  obstinate  struggles  in  which  the  Ottomans  en¬ 
gaged  with  the  different  powers  of  Europe.  The  last 
European  ambassador  imprisoned  there  was  Le  Brun, 
envoy  of  the  French  republic;  he  was  thrown  in  on  the 
news  of  the  French  landing  in  Egypt,  and  remained 
three  years.  After  the  tide  of  fortune  turned  on  the  re¬ 
pulse  of  the  Turkish  forces  from  Vienna  in  1683,  Con¬ 
stantinople  began  to  be  once  more  the  special  mark  for 
ambition  or  revenge.  When  the  peace  of  Carlowitz 
was  signed  in  1699  a  new  enemy  was  rising  in  the  north; 
in  1770  the  city  was  threatened  by  the  Russian  fleet 
joined  by  the  English  squadron.  In  1807,  Vice-Admiral 
Duckworth,  having  forced  the  passage  of  the  Darda¬ 
nelles,  appeared  before  Constantinople,  but  the  Turks 
put  themselves  in  a  posture  of  defense,  and  after  eight 
days  his  squadron  retreated.  For  further  historical 
details,  see  Turkey. 

CONSTANTINUS  CEPHALAS.  See  Anthol- 

OGY. 

CONSTANTIUS,  Flavius  Valerius,  commonly 
called  Constantius  Chlorus,  or  the  Pale  (an  epithet 
first  applied  by  the  Byzantine  historians,  though  with 
doubtful  accuracy,  for  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  he 
was,  like  his  son,  ruddy),  Roman  emperor  and  father 
of  Constantine  the  Great,  was  born  of  noble  Dalmatian 
family  about  250  a.d.  Having  distinguished  himself 
by  his  military  ability  and  his  able  and  gentle  rule  of 
Dalmatia,  he  was,  in  March,  292,  adopted  and  appointed 
Caesar  by  Maximian,  whose  daughter  Theodosia  he  was 
obliged  to  marry  after  renouncing  his  wife  Helena.  By 
Helena  he  became  the  father  of  Constantine.  He  ob¬ 
tained  the  title  Augustus  in  305,  and  died  the  following 
year.  See  Roman  History. 

CONSTITUTION  and  CONSTITUTIONAL 
LAW.  The  word  constitution  in  the  time  of  the  Roman 
empire  signified  a  collection  of  laws  or  ordinances  made 
by  the  emperor.  We  find  the  word  used  in  the  same 
sense  in  the  early  history  of  English  law,  e.g.y  the  Con¬ 
stitutions  of  Clarendon.  In  its  modern  use  constitution 
has  been  restricted  to  those  rules  which  concern  the 
political  structure  of  society.  Some  wider  meanings, 
however,  may  be  noticed.  In  the  phrase  constitutional 
government,  a  form  of  government  based  on  certain 
principles  which  may  roughly  be  called  popular,  is  the 
leading  idea.  England,  Switzerland,  the  United  States, 
are  all  constitutional  governments  in  this  sense  of  the 
word.  Russia,  France  under  the  last  empire,  and  Spain, 
on  the  other  band,  would  generally  be  said  to  be  coun¬ 
tries  without  constitutional  government.  A  country 
where  a  large  portion  of  the  people  has  some  consider¬ 
able  share  in  the  supreme  power  would  be  a  constitu¬ 
tional  country  On  the  other  hand  constitutional,  as 
applied  to  governments,  may  mean  stable  as  opposed  ta 
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unstable  and  anarchic  societies.  Again,  as  a  term  of 

f)olitics,  constitutional  has  come  to  mean,  in  England  at 
east,  adherence  to  the  existing  type  of  the  constitution 
or  to  some  conspicuous  portion  thereof, — in  other 
words,  Conservative.  Thus  the  abolition  of  the  Irish 
Church,  which  was  in  every  way  a  constitutional  meas¬ 
ure  in  the  judicial  meaning  of  words,  was  not  a  consti¬ 
tutional  measure  in  the  party  sense.  In  a  country  like 
Spain,  on  the  other  hand,  the  party  called  constitutional 
is  liberal. 

In  contrast  with  the  mobility  of  an  unwritten  con¬ 
stitution  is  the  fixity  of  a  constitution  written  out,  like 
that  of  the  United  States  or  Switzerland,  in  one  author¬ 
itative  code.  The  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
drawn  up  by  a  Convention  in  1789,  is  contained  in  a 
code  of  articles.  It  was  ratified  separately  by  each 
State,  and  thenceforward  became  the  positive  and  ex¬ 
clusive  statement  of  the  constitution.  The  legislative 
owers  of  the  legislature  are  not  to  extend  to  certain 
inds  of  bills,  e.g .,  ex  post  facto  bills  ;  the  president 
has  a  veto  which  can  only  be  overcome  by  a  majority  of 
two-thirds  in  both  Houses  ;  the  constitution  itself  can 
only  be  changed  in  any  particular  by  the  consent  of  the 
legislatures  or  conventions  of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States;  and  finally  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  are 
to  decide  in  all  disputed  cases  whether  an  act  of  the 
legislature  is  permitted  by  the  constitution  or  not.  This 
is  truly  a  formidable  apparatus  of  provisions  against 
change,  and,  in  fact,  only  fifteen  constitutional  amend¬ 
ments  have  been  passed  from  1789  to  the  present  day. 
In  the  same  period  the  unwritten  constitution  of  Eng¬ 
land  has  made  a  most  marked  advance,  chiefly  in  the 
direction  of  eliminating  the  separate  powers  of  the 
Crown,  and  diminishing  those  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  Commons,  through  its  nominees,  the  Ministry,  has 
absorbed  the  entire  power  of  the  Crown,  and  it  has 
more  and  more  reduced  the  other  House  to  a  position 
of  secondary  importance.  While  the  English  consti¬ 
tution  has  changed  much,  the  American  constitution 
has  changed  little,  if  at  all,  in  these  respects. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  the  organic 
law  of  the  Union  of  the  States,  and  with  the  acts  of 
Congress  passed  under  it  by  the  States  assembled  in 
Congress,  and  the  treaties  made  in  pursuance  of  its 
limitations,  constitutes  the  supreme  law  of  the  nation. 
The  first  attempt  at  an  organic  law  for  this  country 
was  embodied  in  the  Articles  of  Confederation, 
adopted  at  Philadelphia  in  1778.  This  document  was 
entirely  inadequate.  The  Continental  Congress  was 
merely  a  body  of  delegates  selected  much  as  delegates 
to  any  popular  convention  are  now  selected,  the  sole 
governmental  power  still  remaining  in  the  legislatures 
of  the  several  colonies.  These  Articles  of  Confedera¬ 
tion  were  an  attempt  to  consolidate  strength.  But 
the  new  States  were  too  tenacious  of  their  individual 
sovereignty  to  part  with  the  power  of  taxation.  It  is 
quite  impossible  to  fin’d  any  clause  in  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  conferring  any  additional  power  upon 
the  Continental  Congress.  In  the  want  of  the  power 
to  raise  revenue  it  wanted  everything  essential  to  the 
functions  of  a  government.  It  was  held,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  held  until  the  Constitution  was  adopted, 
by  consent.  It  could  not  enact  laws,  and  the  compli¬ 
ance  with  its  recommendations  was  voluntary.  It  was  a 
voluntary  system  of  government  under  which  the  war 
of  the  Revolution  was  fought  out.  The  Independence 
was  achieved  solely  by  the  force  of  patriotic  fervor,  and 
entirely  unsupported  by  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
government.  Very  often  the  States  did  not  act,  and 
opportunities  were  lost,  failures  were  caused  and  the 
war  prolonged.  To  regard  the  present  Constitution 
as  an  entirely  new  thing,  an  inspiration,  would  there¬ 


fore  be  an  error.  It  was  born  of  a  necessity,  and 
because  of  expense,  and  because  there  was  no  other 
way  to  pay  the  national  debt,  to  pension  the  soldiers, 
to  consolidate  the  Union  or  to  form  an  actual  and 
existent  national  power.  The  people  of  the  country 
came  to  see  and  to  acquiesce  in  these  necessities 
slowly,  and  to  take  steps  accordingly  for  the  formation 
and  adoption  of  the  present  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  The  chief  incentive  to  this  action 
was,  however,  commercial.  The  States  had  conflict¬ 
ing  regulations.  Great  Britain  was  seen  to  be  taking 
advantage  of  the  situation  to  cripple  the  trade  of  the 
country.  Virginia  was  the  first  to  move  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  clothing  the  Federal  government  with  powers 
hitherto  unknown  to  it,  and  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
meet  commissioners  who  might  be  appointed  from 
other  States  “to  consider  how  far  a  uniform  system 
in  their  commercial  relations  may  be  necessary  to  their 
common  interest  and  their  permanent  harmony,”  etc. 
The  compliance  of  other  States  with  the  invitation  of 
the  Virginia  committee  to  meet  them,  led  to  another 
meeting  of  commissioners  from  all  the  States,  with 
enlarged  powers,  and  finally  came  the  memorable  and 
renowned  assembly  at  Philadelphia,  May  14,  1787. 
George  Washington,  having  already  earned  the  name 
the  “Father  of  his  Country,”  was  chosen  president. 
It  was  very  probably  the  ablest  body  of  lawyers,  legis¬ 
lators,  patriots  and  statesmen  that  has  ever  met.  Its 
entire  deliberations  were  behind  closed  doors,  and 
lasted  from  the  14th  of  May  until  the  17th  of  Septem¬ 
ber  following.  The  journals  of  this  convention  were 
not  published  until  more  than  forty  years  had  passed. 
But  the  actual  result  of  their  deliberations  was  imme¬ 
diately  transmitted  to  Congress,  and  after  being  ap¬ 
proved  by  that  body  was  submitted  to  the  several 
States.  By  eleven  of  these  it  was  adopted  and  ratified 
before  the  close  of  1788,  and  so  far  as  they  were  con¬ 
cerned  the  matchless  system  of  Federal  government 
framed  by  these  men  went  into  effect.  The  three  re¬ 
maining  States  adopted  it  in  due  time,  the  last  being 
Rhode  Island.  Many  features  of  this  new  form  of 
government  for  separate  States  and  widely  separate 
communities  have  no  parallel  in  ancient  or  modern 
times.  Upon  it  De  Tocqueville  wrote  these  com¬ 
ments: 

“This  Constitution,  which  may  at  first  be  con¬ 
founded  with  the  federal  constitutions  which  have 
preceded  it,  rests,  in  truth,  upon  a  wholly  novel 
theory,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  great  discovery 
in  modern  political  science.  In  all  the  confederations 
which  preceded  the  American  Constitution  of  1789, 
the  allied  States,  for  a  common  object,  agreed  to  obey 
the  injunctions  of  a  Federal  government,  but  they  re¬ 
served  to  themselves  the  right  of  ordaining  and  en¬ 
forcing  the  laws  of  the  Union.  The  American  States 
which  combined  in  1789  agreed  that  the  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment  should  not  only  dictate,  but  should  execute 
its  own  enactments.  In  both  cases  the  right  is  the 
same,  but  the  exercise  of  the  right  is  different, and  this 
difference  produces  the  most  momentous  consequen¬ 
ces.  Lord  Brougham  characterizes  the  wonderful 
machinery  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  as 
embodied  in  the  Constitution  “  the  very  greatest  re¬ 
finement  in  social  policy  to  which  any  state  of  circum¬ 
stances  has  ever  given  rise,  or  to  which  any  age  has 
ever  given  birth.” 

CONSTITUTION  OF  BODIES.  The  question 
whether  the  smallest  parts  of  which  bodies  are  com¬ 
posed  are  finite  in  number,  or  whether,  on  the  other 
hand,  bodies  are  infinitely  divisible,  relates  to  the 
ultimate  constitution  of  bodies,  and  is  treated  of  in  the 
article  Atom. 
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The  mode  in  which  elementary  substances  combine 
to  form  compound  substances  is  called  the  chemical 
constitution  of  bodies,  and  is  treated  of  in  Chemistry. 

The  mode  in  which  sensible  quantities  of  matter, 
whether  elementary  or  compound,  are  aggregated  to¬ 
gether  so  as  to  form  a  mass  having  certain  observed 
properties,  is  called  the  /^zVa/constitution  of  bodies. 

Bodies  may  be  classed  in  relation  to  their  physical 
constitution  by  considering  the  effects  of  internal 
stress  in  changing  their  dimensions.  When  a  body  can 
exist  in  equilibrium  under  the  action  of  a  stress  which 
is  not  uniform  in  all  directions,  it  is  said  to  be  solid. 

When  a  body  is  such  that  it  cannot  be  in  equilibrium 
unless  the  stress  at  every  point  is  uniform  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  it  is  said  to  be  fluid. 

There  are  certain  fluids,  any  portion  of  which,  how¬ 
ever  small,  is  capable  of  expanding  indefinitely,  so  as 
to  fill  any  vessel,  however  large.  These  are  called 
gases.  There  are  other  fluids,  a  small  portion  of  which 
when  placed  in  a  large  vessel,  does  not  at  once  expand 
so  as  to  fill  the  vessel  uniformly,  but  remains  in  a  col¬ 
lected  mass  at  the  bottom,  even  when  the  pressure  is 
removed.  These  fluids  are  called  liquids. 

CONSUEGRA,  a  town  of  Spain,  on  the  Amar- 
guilla,  in  the  province  of  Toledo,  and  thirty-six  miles 
southeast  of  the  city  of  that  name. 

CONSUL,-  the  highest  magistrate  of  the  republic  of 
ancient  Rome.  It  is  probable  that  the  word  is  com¬ 
pounded  of  con  and  salio,  so  that  consules  signifies 
those  who  go  together.  They  were  in  early  times 
called  prcetires,  imperatives ,  or  judices. 

From  the  great  power  which  their  order  originally 
possessed  in  the  state,  the  patricians  succeeded  for  a 
long  time  in  retaining  the  consulship  among  them¬ 
selves.  It  was  not  till  the  year  445  B.  C.,  that  the 
plebeians  acquired  sufficient  courage  and  strength  to 
make  any  attempts  to  acquire  the  right  of  being 
elected  to  this  office.  Having  once  begun  the  strug¬ 
gle,  however,  they  maintained  it  for  the  space  of 
eighty  years,  with  a  spirit  and  resolution  which  made 
even  a  foreign  war  desirable  as  a  relief  from  internal 
contests.  At  length  the  patricians,  after  attempting 
an  evasion  by  the  appointment  of  five  military  trib¬ 
unes,  were  compelled  to  accede  to  the  Licinian  law, 
by  which  it  was  ordained  (367  B.  c.)  that  in  all  time 
coming  one  of  the  consuls  should  be  a  plebeian.  L. 
Sextius  was  the  first  plebeian  consul.  The  honor  seems 
for  the  most  part  to  have  been  equally  divided  be¬ 
tween  the  two  orders.  The  first  foreigner  who  ob¬ 
tained  the  consulship  was  Cornelius  Balbus,  a  native 
of  Cadiz,  and  a  man  of  extraordinary  wealth. 

The  election  of  consuls  was  made  by  the  comitia 
centuriata  in  the  Campus  Martius.  The  assembly  at 
which  they  were  elected  was  always  convoked  and 
presided  over  by  a  consul,  dictator,  or  interrex.  It 
generally  took  place  in  the  month  of  July,  that  an  op¬ 
portunity  might  be  afforded  for  investigating  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  successful  candidates  before  they  entered 
on  their  office,  and  that  they  might  have  time  to  be¬ 
come  conversant  with  their  duties.  From  their  ap¬ 
pointment  to  the  day  of  their  induction  they  were 
called  consules  designati,  or  consuls  elect,  and  had  the 
privilege  of  being  first  asked  their  opinion  in  the  sen¬ 
ate.  At  length  (154  B.  C.)  it  was  enacted  that  consuls 
and  all  the  ordinary  magistrates,  with  the  exception 
of  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  should  begin  their 
duties  on  the  1st  of  January.  That  day  was  marked 
by  peculiar  solemnities.  At  daybreak  the  consuls  arose 
and  consulted  the  auspices.  Afterward  the  senate  and 
people  waited  upon  them  at  their  houses,  and  then, 
with  the  new  magistrates,  clad  in  their  state  robes,  at 
their  head,  they  all  marched  in  solemn  procession  to 
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the  capitol.  There  victims  were  offered,  and  prayers 
presented  for  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  the  Roman 
people.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  religious  rites  a 
meeting  of  the  senate  was  held,  and  the  new  consuls 
first  exercised  their  functions  by  consulting  it  about 
the  performance  of  religious  ceremonies.  Within  five 
days  after  their  induction  they  were  obliged  to  swear, 
as  they  had  done  at  their  election,  that  they  would 
strictly  observe  the  laws ;  and  at  the  close  of  their 
consulship  they  were  required  to  take  a  similar  oath 
declaring  that  they  had  done  nothing  contrary  to  the 
constitution. 

Under  the  empire  the  consuls  were  superseded  by 
the  emperors.  The  title,  indeed,  remained,  and  all 
the  ceremonies  were  performed  with  exactness,  and 
perhaps  even  with  more  magnificence  than  formerly. 
It  would  seem  as  if  they  attempted  to  conceal  the  loss 
of  real  power  by  the  trappings  of  external  pomp. 
The  day  of  their  induction  was  even  more  than  ever 
a  day  of  note  in  the  city.  Sitting  on  curule  chairs,, 
which  were  placed  on  lofty  chariots,  arrayed  in  rich 
dresses  in  imitation  of  those  which  used  to  be  worn 
by  generals  in  a  triumph,  with  shoes  of  cloth  of  gold 
upon  their  feet  and  scepters  in  their  hands,  they 
passed  through  the  city,  scattering  money  among  the 
crowd,  and  bestowing  gifts  upon  their  friends.  Their 
first  duty,  however,  no  longer  consisted  in  consulting 
the  senate  about  the  religious  duties  of  the  state,  but 
in  formally  returning  thanks  to  the  emperor  for  their 
election.  The  emperors  had  arrogated  the  right  of 
assuming  the  consulship  to  themselves,  or  disposing 
of  it  as  they  thought  proper.  Julius  Caesar  was  dic¬ 
tator  and  consul  at  the  same  time.  Augustus  made 
himself  consul  thirteen  times  during  his  reign.  Ves¬ 
pasian  proclaimed  himself  perpetual  consul.  And  in 
bestowing  it  upon  others,  the  emperors  were  not  con¬ 
tent  with  having  one  pair  of  consuls  for  one  year. 
Desirous  to  conciliate  as  many  of  their  friends  as  pos¬ 
sible,  they  greatly  shortened  the  duration  of  the  office. 
It  was  held  generally  for  two  months,  which  allowed 
twelve  consuls  during  one  year.  But  sometimes  it 
lasted  only  a  few  weeks,  a  few  days,  or  even  a  few 
hours,  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  emperor. 
There  happened  to  be  twenty-five  consuls  in  the  year 
189  a.  D.  But  those  who  entered  upon  their  office  on 
the  1st  of  January  were  held  in  greater  respect,  and 
gave  their  names  to  the  year.  They  were  called,  as 
in  the  time  of  the  republic,  consules  ordinarii,  while 
those  who  were  raised  to  the  office  at  other  times  were 
termed  consules  suffecti ,  or  consules  minores. 

CONSUL,  a  public  officer  authorized  by  the  state 
whose  commission  he  bears  to  manage  the  commer¬ 
cial  affairs  of  its  subjects  in  a  foreign  country,  and 
formally  permitted  by  the  government  of  the  country 
wherein  he  resides  to  perform  the  duties  which  are 
specified  in  his  commission,  or  lettre  de  provision.  A 
consul,  as  such,  is  not  invested  with  any  diplomatic 
character,  and  he  cannot  enter  on  his  official  duties 
until  a  rescript,  termed  an  excequatur  (sometimes  a 
mere  countersign  endorsed  on  the  commission)  has 
been  delivered  to  him  by  the  authorities  of  the  state 
to  which  his  nomination  has  been  communicated  by 
his  own  government.  This  excequatur ,  called  in  Tur¬ 
key  a  barat ,  may  be  revoked  at  anytime  at  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  government  where  he  resides.  The  status 
of  consuls  commissioned  by  the  Christian  powers  of 
Europe  to  reside  in  the  Levant,  and  to  exercise  judi¬ 
cial  functions  in  civil  and  criminal  matters  between 
their  own  countrymen  and  strangers,  is  exceptional 
to  the  common  law,  and  is  founded  on  special  con¬ 
ventions  or  capitulations  with  the  Ottoman  Porte. 
It  is  not  unusual  in  the  case  of  consuls-generaB 
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resident  in  Mahometan  countries  that  they  should  also 
be  accredited  as  political  agents,  or  charges  d'affaires , 
in  which  case  they  are  invested  with  the  diplomatic 
character,  and  are  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  public 
ministers. 

The  position  of  United  States  consuls  is  minutely 
described  in  the  Regulations,  Washington,  1S70.  Under 
various  treaties  and  conventions  they  enjoy  large  privi¬ 
leges  and  jurisdiction.  By  a  treaty  with  Sweden  in 
1818  the  United  States  Government  agreed  that  the  con¬ 
suls  of  the  two  states  respectively  should  be  sole  judges 
in  disputes  between  captains  and  crews  of  vessels.  By 
convention  with  France  in  1857  they  likewise  agreed 
that  the  consuls  of  both  countries  should  be  permitted  to 
hold  real  estate,  and  to  have  the  “  police  interne  des 
navires  a  commerce.”  In  Eastern  Asia  an  exclusive 
jurisdiction,  civil  and  criminal,  is  always  stipulated  in 
cases  where  United  States  subjects  are  interested.  Ex¬ 
emption  from  liability  to  appear  as  a  witness  is  often 
stipulated. 

The  United  States  commercial  agents,  although  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President,  receives  no  excequatur.  They 
form  a  class  by  themselves,  and  are  distinct  from  the 
consular  agents,  who  are  simply  deputy  consuls  in  dis¬ 
tricts  where  there  is  no  principal  consul. 

CONSULATE  (Lat.  consulatus ,  consulship),  (in 
France).  This  supreme  magistracy  of  the  French  Re¬ 
public  was  established  after  the  revolution  of  the 
1 8th  Brumaire,  and  lasted  to  the  coronation  of  Na¬ 
poleon.  On  the  overthrow  of  the  Directory  with  the 
constitution  of  the  year  III.,  the  members  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  Ancients  and  Five  Hundred  appointed  three 
consuls — Sieyes,  Bonaparte,  and  Roger  Ducos.  This 
approach  to  a  monarchical  government  was  confirmed 
December  13,  1790,  by  the  constitution  of  the  year 
VIII. ,  by  which  Bonaparte  was  made  First  Consul, 
with  Cambaceres  and  Lebrun  as  Second  and  Third; 
•each  was  elected  for  ten  years,  and  was  reeligible.  In 
May,  iSo4,  Bonaparte  became  Emperor. 

CONSULATE  OF  THE  SEA,  a  celebrated  collec¬ 
tion  of  maritime  customs  and  ordinances  in  the  Catalan 
language,  published  at  Barcelona  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century. 

CONSUMPTION.  See  Phthisis. 

CONTACT.  In  Geometry,  two  lines,  one  of  which 
at  least  is  curved,  are  said  to  be  in  contact  when  they 
have  a  common  point  from  which  they  recede,  in  such 
away  that  the  deflection  of  the  one  from  the  other  will, 
if  a  sufficiently  small  departure  be  taken,  become  as 
small  a  fraction  as  we  please  of  that  departure. 

CONT  EMPT  OF  COURT  is  any  insult  offered  to  a 
court  of  justice,  or  any  defiance  or  resistance  to  its 
authority.  If  the  contempt  be  committed  in  the  face  of 
the  court,  the  offender  may  be  instantly  apprehended 
and  imprisoned  at  the  discretion  of  the  judges,  without 
any  further  proof  or  examination.  In  other  cases  if  the 
judges  have  reason  to  believe,  from  an  affidavit ,  that  a 
contempt  has  been  committed,  they  make  a  rule  calling 
on  the  suspected  person  to  show  cause  why  an  attachment 
should  not  issue  against  him,  or  in  flagrant  cases  the 
attachment  issues  in  the  first  instance.  (See  Attach¬ 
ment.)  The  process  of  attachment  merely  brings  the 
accused  into  court  ;  he  is  then  required  to  answer  on 
oath  interrogatories  administered  to  him,  so  that  the 
court  may  be  better  informed  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
contempt.  If  he  can  clear  himself  on  oath  he  is  dis¬ 
charged  ;  if  he  confesses  the  court  will  punish  him  by 
fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both,  at  its  discretion.  Both 
in  courts  of  common  law  and  courts  of  equity  many  acts 
are  punished  as  contempts  which  are  properly  civil 
injuries,  and  the  process  of  contempt  enforced  against 
-them  is,  as  Blackstone  points  out,  to  be  looked  upon 


rather  as  a  civil  execution  for  the  benefit  of  the  injured 
party  than  as  a  criminal  process  for  a  contempt  ot  the 
authority  of  the  court.  Among  the  offenses  enumerated 
in  the  text  books  as  the  most  usual  instances  of  con¬ 
tempt  are  the  following: — (1)  Disobedience  of  inferior 
judges  and  magistrates ;  (2)  wrongdoing  by  sheriffs, 
bailiffs,  jailers,  and  other  officers  in  executing  the  process 
of  the  law  ;  (3)  malpractice  of  attorneys  and  solicitors  ; 
(4)  misbehavior  of  jurymen  in  collateral  matters  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  discharge  of  their  duties  ;  (5)  misbehavior  of 
witnesses  ;  (6)  disobedience  of  parties  in  a  cause  to  an 
order  of  the  court,  non-payment  of  costs,  non-observ¬ 
ance  of  awards;  (7)  those  committed  by  other  persons. 
Among  those  general  contempts,  some  may  arise  in  the 
face  of  the  court,  as  by  rude  and  contumelious  behavior, 
by  obstinacy,  perverseness,  or  prevarication,  by  breach 
of  the  peace,  or  any  wilful  disturbance  whatever;  and 
others  in  the  absence  of  the  party,  as  by  disobeying  or 
treating  with  disrespect  the  king’s  writ  or  the  rules  and 
process  of  the  court,  by  perverting  such  writ  or  process 
to  the  purposes  of  private  malice,  &c.,  by  speaking  or 
writing  contemptuously  ol  the  court  or  judges  acting  in 
their  judicial  capacity,  by  printing  false  accounts  (or 
even  true  ones  without  proper  permission)  of  causes 
depending  in  judgment,  &c. 

CONTI,  Prince  of,  the  title  assumed  by  a  younger 
branch  of  the  House  of  Conde.  Armand  de  Bourbon, 
prince  of  Conti  (1629-1666),  one  of  the  princes  of 
the  blood  who  took  part  in  the  wars  of  the  Fronde,  was 
son  of  Henry,  prince  of  Cond6,  and  a  brother  of  the 
Great  Conde.  Originally  destined  for  the  church,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  weakness  of  his  health  and  the  deformity 
of  his  person,  he  received  several  rich  benefices,  and 
studied  at  the  Sorbonne,  but  did  not  enter  into  orders. 
Wanting  in  strength  of  character,  he  was  throughout 
life  the  follower  of  his  sister,  the  duchess  of  Longueville, 
whose  influence  over  him  was  such  as  to  give  rise  to 
scandal.  He  was  induced  by  her  to  join  the  old  Fronde, 
and  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  its  forces 
during  the  siege  of  Paris  (1648);  but  he  contented  him¬ 
self  writh  riding  every  day  at  their  head  through  the 
streets,  never  failing  to  leave  them  as  they  passed  out  of 
the  gates.  At  the  end  of  the  contest  the  whole  Conde 
family  came  into  political  agreement,  and  Conti  shared 
his  brother’s  imprisonment  (1650).  After  his  release 
his  engagement  to  be  married  to  the  profligate  Mile,  de 
Chevreuse  was  broken  off  by  the  prince  of  Conde,  who 
had  been  won  over  to  the  court  party  by  extravagant 
promises.  In  Conde’s  second  rebellion  Conti  was  con¬ 
cerned  ;  but  when  the  former  fled  to  Spain,  he  made 
his  peace  with  the  court,  married  Mazarin’s  niece,  and 
obtained  the  government  of  Guienne,  together  with  the 
command  in  Catalonia,  in  which  latter  capacity  he  was 
not  distinguished.  He  followed  his  sister  in  her  con¬ 
version,  entering  into  all  her  enthusiastic  views,  and 
maintaining  constant  correspondence  with  her.  He 
wrote,  Du  Devoir  des  Grands  et  des  Devoirs  des  Gouver- 
neurs  de  Province;  Lettres  sur  la  Grace;  and  Traite  dt 
la  Comedie  et  des  Spectacles  selon  la  Tradition  de  V Eglise. 
(See  the  numerous  Memoires  of  the  time  and  the 
Lettres  de  Mme.  de  Shngne.)  His  second  son,  Fran¬ 
cis  Louis,  prince  of  Conti  (1664-1709),  fought  with 
much  distinction  in  several  campaigns  ;  and  being  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  information,  wit,  attractive  manners,  and 
never-failing  affability,  he  enjoyed,  heartless  as  he  wras, 
a  wonderful  popularity.  But  this  very  popularity,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  sneer  he  had  incautiously  uttered  against 
the  king,  caused  his  banishment  to  Chantilly.  In  1697 
he  wras  elected  king  of  Poland,  but  on  reaching  that 
country  he  found  the  throne  in  the  possession  of  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  and  at  once  retired  without  making 
any  attempt  to  dispossess  his  rival.  *  Louis  Francois, 
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prince  of  Conti  ( 1 71 7- 1 776),  the  grandson  of  Fran5ois, 
was  a  brave  and  popular  general.  He  was  engaged  in 
the  war  caused  by  the  claims  of  Maria  Theresa  to  the 
imperial  throne;  he  commanded  the  army  which  crossed 
the  Alps  into  Italy  and  defeated  the  Sardinians  in  1744  ; 
and  he  also  served  in  Germany  and  Flanders  in  1745 
and  1746-  Not,  however,  being  allowed  to  take  part  in 
the  Seven  Years’  War,  he  supported  the  Parliament  of 
Paris  against  the  court,  and  earned  the  nickname  of  “  the 
Advocate.”  His  son  was  the  last  of  the  house  of  Conti. 

CONI  RABAND  (Low  Latin,  contrabannum )  was 
originally  applied  to  a  prohibited  domestic  trade  in  time 
of  peace,  such  as  that  in  salt.  The  term  does  not 
occur  in  the  Guidon  de  la  Mer ,  or  in  Grotius,  and  is 
first  used  to  denote  a  prohibited  neutral  trade  with  a 
belligerent  in  the  Treaty  of  Southampton  (17th  Sep¬ 
tember,  1625,)  between  Charles  I.  and  the  States-Gen- 
eral  of  Holland,  ^’hat  treaty  declared  that  all  pro¬ 
visions,  provisions  of  war,  ships,  arms,  sails,  etc., 
silver,  iron,  etc.,  carried  to  Spanish  ports,  would  along 
with  the  carrier  ships  and  their  crews  be  good  prize.  It 
was  partly  from  the  general  use  of  such  treaty-stipula¬ 
tions  with  neutrals,  and  partly  from  the  custom  of 
belligerents  at  the  beginning  of  a  war  to  issue  declara¬ 
tions  which  they  formally  intimated  to  neutrals,  and 
which  forbade  all  trade  in  certain  articles  with  the  ports 
of  their  enemies,  that  the  international  law  of  contra¬ 
band  grew  up.  An  example  of  the  latter  mode  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  is  the  “  Placaart  ”  issued  in  1599  by  the 
States-General,  which,  like  the  Berlin  Decrees,  com- 
letely  interdicted  all  trade  with  Spain.  The  Treaty  of 
outhampton  itself  was  followed  by  two  proclamations, 
which  assume  a  belligerent  right  to  place  restrictions  on 
neutral  commerce,  and  which  go  to  the  length  of 
authorizing  private  ships  to  capture  neutral  bottoms 
carrying  contraband.  The  practice  of  contraband  is  of 
course  much  older  than  the  name.  A  leading  question 
in  the  eighteenth  century  was  whether  naval  stores 
should  be  deemed  contraband,  the  Baltic  powers  (sup¬ 
ported  by  the  writings  of  Heineccius  and  Valin)  inclin¬ 
ing  to  the  affirmative,  while  Bynkershoek  maintained, 
in  conformity  with  the  twentieth  article  of  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht,  that  goods,  though  possibly  of  warlike  use, 
were  not  contraband,  if  not  worked  into  the  form  of 
an  instrument  of  war.  The  first  armed  neutrality  of 
1780,  alarmed  by  the  growing  naval  power  of  Great 
Britain,  declared  that  only  munitions  of  war  and  sulphur 
should  be  contraband.  In  1793  both  England  and 
France  made  large  seizures  of  provisions,  the  former 
pretending  that  there  was  a  chance  of  reducing  France 
by  famine,  and  the  French  executive  having  assumed 
the  direction  of  the  whole  corn  trade  of  their  country. 
Both  sides  were  wrong,  and  were  nobly  rebuked  by 
the  counter  declaration  of  the  Danish  minister.  Count 
Bernstorf,  in  which  he  explained  that  a  neutral  was 
neither  a  party  nor  a  judge, and  could  take  no  notice  of  a 
reciprocity  of  injuries.  The  United  States  also  energet¬ 
ically  protested  against  the  notion  that  provisions, not  des¬ 
tined  to  a  blockaded  port,  could  in  any  circumstances  be 
contraband, —  a  position  inconsistent  with  the  modern 
American  doctrine  that  an  actual  military  destination 
even  of  luxuries  will  impress  on  the  cargo  a  contraband 
character.  The  second  armed  neutrality  of  1800  took 
up  the  same  position  as  the  first;  and  in  1803  England 
and  Russia  agreed  that  money,  horses,  ships,  and  manu¬ 
factured  articles  for  naval  use  were  to  be  confiscated, 
naval  stores,  the  produce  of  either  country,  being  brought 
in  for  preemption.  The  only  existing  treaties  of  Eng¬ 
land  on  this  subject  are  those  with  Portugal  in  1820, 
{munitions  of  war,  sulphur,  horses,  money,  and  naval 
stores)  and  with  Brazil  in  1827  (munitions  of  war  and 
fcaval  stores).  Throughout  the  French  wars,  however, 
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the  law  administered  by  Lord  Stowell  and  others  in 
the  England  prize  court  was  much  harsher  than  the 
treaty  obligations  of  the  nation.  The  oidinary  penalty 
of  carrying  contraband  is  confiscation  of  cargo,  but 
where  the  capture  is  only  justified  by  special  circum¬ 
stances,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  expressed,  where  the 
contiaband  is  “conditional,”  and  where  the  cargo  is 
ordinary  neutral  produce,  and  there  is  perfect  bona  fides 
of  the  owner,  the  ship  is  merely  carried  in  for  preemp¬ 
tion,  which  means  the  owner’s  value  plus  10  per  cent, 
with  indemnity  for  freight  and  expenses  of  detention. 
Anciently,  in  cases  of  absolute  contraband,  both  ship 
and  cargo  were  forfeited ;  it  is  said  Russia  still  does  this. 
The  right  of  preemption  {droit  d  yackat)  is  stated  by 
Lord  Stowell  to  apply  to  all  cargoes  whatever  bound  for 
an  enemy’s  port ;  and  it  is  settled  that  any  attempt  at 
fraud,  as  false  papers,  or  a  concealed  destination,  will 
disentitle  the  owners  to  compensation.  The  same  cir¬ 
cumstances  occurring  in  ’he  case  of  a  cargo  of  absolute 
contraband,  even  where  the  ship  does  not  belong  to  the 
owner  of  the  contraband,  may  forfeit  the  ship. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  blockade  runners  of 
the  American  Civil  war  raised  very  nice  questions  on 
this  point.  It  was  impossible  to  prove  that  these  ves- 
vels  after  leaving  Nassau  were  not  going  to  Matamoras 
in  Mexico,  for  they  had  only  a  floating  intention  of 
“  running.  ”  The  question,  therefore,  which  came  before 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  “  Ber¬ 
muda  ”  and  “  Peterhofl  ”  cases  was  whether  the  inter¬ 
position  of  a  neutral  port  between  the  neutral  point  of 
departure  and  the  belligerent  destination  did  protect  the 
cargo  which  was  admitted  to  be  contraband.  There 
could  be  little  doubt  that  the  goods  went  straight  through 
Texas  to  the  Confederate  States.  But  in  several  cases 
these  cargoes  were  not  condemned.  The  “  Peterhoff ’s” 
cargo  was  army  boots,  artillery  harness,  regulation 
blankets,  chloroform,  and  quinine. 

Where  the  ship-owner  is  innocent  and  does  not  own 
the  cargo,  he  merely  loses  his  freight  and  expenses. 
Contraband  articles  also  involve  innocent  parts  of  a 
cargo  in  confiscation  when  both  belong  to  one  owner. 
The  United  States  and  Prussia  are  the  only  powers  that 
have  chosen  the  bold  plan  of  entirely  renouncing  by 
treaty  between  themselves  the  right  of  confiscation,  for 
which  they  have  substituted  an  unlimited  right  of  stop¬ 
page  and  detention  and  appropriation,  subject  to  full 
compensation.  This  is  an  arrangement  which  may 
probably  become  more  common,  and  will  of  course 
much  weaken  the  effects  of  the  law  of  contraband. 

CONTRACT  is  a  bargain  or  agreement  enforceable 
by  law.  The  law  of  contract  occupies  so  large  a  space 
in  all  civilized  systems  of  law,  that  only  a  few  of  its 
more  leading  principles  can  be  conveniently  stated  here. 
There  is  a  general  harmony  in  the  jurisprudence  of 
modern  nations  on  this  subject  which  is  not  to  be  found 
in  other  departments  of  law.  The  following  definitions 
fully  explain  the  character  and  meaning  of  the  term 
contract: 

a.  When  one  person  signifies  to  another  his  willing¬ 
ness  to  do  or  abstain  from  doing  anything  with  a  view 
to  obtaining  the  assent  of  that  other  to  such  act  or  ab¬ 
stinence,  he  is  said  to  make  a  proposal. 

b.  When  the  person  to  whom  the  proposal  is  made 
signifies  his  assent  thereto,  the  proposal  is  said  to  be 
accepted.  A  proposal  when  accepted  becomes  a  promise. 

c.  The  person  making  the  proposal  is  called  the  prom¬ 
iser,  the  person  accepting  the  proposal  the  promisee. 

d.  When  at  the  desire  of  the  promiser,  the  promisee 
or  any  other  pers^r  done  or  abstained  from  doing, 
or  does  o:  abstains  iium  doing,  or  promises  to  do  01 
abstain  from  doing  something,  such  act  or  abstinence  01 
promise  is  called  the  consideration  for  the  promise. 
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e.  Every  promise  and  every  set  of  promises  forming 
the  consideration  for  each  other  is  an  agreement. 

f.  Promises  which  form  the  consideration  or  part  of 
the  consideration  for  each  other  are  called  reciprocal 
promises. 

g  An  agreement  not  enforceable  by  law  is  said  to  be 

void. 

h.  An  agreement  enforceable  by  law  is  a  contract. 

i.  An  agreement  which  is  enforceable  by  law  at  the 
option  of  one  or  more  of  the  parties  thereto,  but  not  at 
the  option  of  the  other  or  others,  is  a  voidable  contract. 

j.  A  contract  which  ceases  to  be  enforceable  by  law 
becomes  void  when  it  ceases  to  be  enforceable. 

CONVENTICLE  (Lat.  conventiculum,  a  diminutive 
of  conventus ),  originally  meant  a  cabal  among  the 
monks  of  a  monastery,  formed  to  secure  the  election  of 
a  favorite  as  abbot. 

CONVENTIONAL,  in  Art,  is  that  which  is  in  ac¬ 
cordance,  not  with  the  absolute  principles  of  beauty  in 
form  and  color,  but  with  the  opinions  and  sentiments 
with  reference  to  forms  and  colors,  which  chance  to  pre¬ 
vail  at  a  particular  time,  in  a  particular  country,  or 
social  class.  Conventionality  in  art  holds  the  same 
relation  to  the  beautiful  that  conventionality  in  morals 
does  to  the  good,  or  in  speculative  opinion  to  the  true. 

CONVERGING,  or  Convergent,  is  applied,  in 
Geometry,  to  straight  lines  that  meet  or  tend  to  meet 
in  a  point;  looked  at  in  a  direction  from  the  point,  they 
are  divergent,  or  separating. 

CONVERSANO,  an  episcopal  city  of  Italy,  in  the 
province  of  Terra  di  Bari,  and  twenty  miles  southeast 
of  the  city  of  Bari,  with  about  10,000  inhabitants. 

CONVEYANCING,  the  art  of  preparing  writings  to 
effect  the  transference  or  conveyance  from  one  person 
to  another  of  any  piece  of  property  or  valuable  right. 

CONVOCATION,  an  assembly  of  the  spirituality  of 
the  realm  of  England,  which  is  summoned  by  the  metro¬ 
politan  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  of  York  respect¬ 
ively,  within  their  ecclesiastical  provinces,  pursuant  to 
a  royal  writ,  whenever  the  Parliament  of  the  realm  is 
summoned,  and  which  is  also  continued  or  discharged, 
as  the  case  may  be,  whenever  the  Parliament  is  pro¬ 
rogued  or  dissolved. 

CONVOLVULUS  (Lat  convolvo,  to  twine  together), 
a  genus  of  plants,  the  type  of  the  exogenous  natural 
order  Convolvulacece.  This  order  contains  nearly  700 
known  species,  herbaceous  and  shrubby;  generally  with 
a  twining  stem  and  milky  juice;  large  and  beautiful 
flowers;  a  five-partite  calyx;  a  monopetalous  corolla, 
with  regular  five-lobed  and  plaited  limb,  five  stamens; 
the  ovary  free,  with  one  to  four  cells  and  few  ovules; 
the  fruit  a  capsule,  sometimes  succulent.  The  plants 
of  this  order  are  very  abundant  in  the  tropics  but  com¬ 
paratively  rare  in  cold  climates.  Many  are  cultivated 
as  ornamental  plants,  particularly  species  of  Convolvu¬ 
lus  and  Ipomcca. 

CONVOY  (Fr.  convoi)  is  the  name  given  to  one  or 
more  ships  of  war  appointed  to  protect  a  fleet  of  mer¬ 
chant-vessels  against  the  attacksof  an  enemy  or  of  pirates. 
The  name  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  merchant  vessels 
so  escorted.  In  the  military  service,  a  convoy  is,  prop¬ 
erly  speaking,  a  train  of  wagons  laden  with  provisions 
or  warlike  stores;  the  term,  however,  is  applied  also  to 
the  detachment  of  troops,  or  escort,  appointed  to  pro¬ 
tect  such  a  train. 

CONVULSIONS,  a  form  of disease  frequently  affect¬ 
ing  infancy,  in  which  the  body  is  thrown  into  violent 
spasmodic  contractions,  the  sensibility  and  voluntary 
motion  being  for  a  time  suspended.  The  first  symptom 
observed  is  often  a  twitching  of  particular  muscles  or 
groups  of  muscles,  and  a  change  in  the  habitual  expres¬ 
sion  or  color  of  the  face,  with  distension  of  the  features, 
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and  turning  of  the  globes  of  the  eyes  suddenly  upward. 
The  fingers  are  sometimes  clenched  in  the  palm,  and  the 
feet  turned  inward;  sometimes,  however,  convulsions 
occur  without  warnings  of  this  kind,  and  even  in  the 
midst  of  apparent  health.  They  result  from  disordered 
dentition,  worms  in  the  intestines,  whooping-cough,  etc. 
When  a  child  is  seized  with  convulsions  it  should  be 
placed  in  a  free  current  of  air,  with  its  feet  toward  the 
fire;  the  extremities  should  be  kept  warm,  and  a  cold 
lotion  may  be  applied  to  the  head,  especially  if  there  is 
much  flushing  of  the  face;  a  little  castor  oil  may  be 
given  if  the  bowels  are  confined;  and  if  there  is  flatu¬ 
lence,  the  belly  may  be  rubbed  with  a  warm  hand,  or 
with  some  stimulating  liniment,  such  as  camphorated  oil. 

CONWAY,  or  Aberconway,  a  town  of  Carnarvon¬ 
shire,  in  North  Wales,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Conway,, 
four  miles  south  of  Llandudno  and  forty-five  miles  west 
of  Chester  by  railway. 

CONYBEARE,  John  (1692- ".<755),  a  learned  English 
divine,  was  born  at  Pinhoe,  near  Exeter. 

CONYBEARE,  William  Daniel  (1787-1857I, 
dean  of  Llandaff,  an  eminent  geologist,  was  born  in 
London. 

COOK,  Captain  James,  the  celebrated  navigator, 
was  born  on  October  28,  1728,  at  the  village  of  Marton, 
Yorkshire,  where  his  father  was  first  an  agricultural 
laborer  and  then  a  farm  bailiff.  At  thirteen  years  of 
age  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  haberdasher  at  Straiths,. 
near  Whitby,  but  having  quarreled  with  his  master,  he 
went  as  an  apprentice  on  board  a  collier  belonging  to 
the  port,  and  was  soon  afterward  appointed  mate. 

Early  in  the  year  1755,  Cook  joined  the  royal  navy. 
Having  distinguished  himself,  he  was,  on  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  his  commander,  appointed 
master  successively  of  the  sloop  “Grampus,”  of  the 
‘  Garland,”  and  the  “  Mercury,”  in  the  last  of  which  he 
served  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  was  present  at  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  Quebec.  He  was  employed  also  in  sounding 
and  surveying  the  river,  and  he  published  a  chart  of  the 
channel  from  Quebec  to  the  sea.  In  1762  he  was 
present  at  the  recapture  of  Newfoundland  ;  early  in  the 
following  year  he  was  employed  in  surveying  the  coasts 
of  Newfoundland  ;  and  in  1764  he  was  appointed  marine 
surveyor  of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador.  While  in 
this  capacity,  Cook  published  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  an  observation  of  a  solar  eclipse  made  at 
one  of  the  Burgeo  Islands,  near  Cape  Ray,  which 
added  considerably  to  his  reputation. 

About  this  time  the  spirit  for  geographical  discovery, 
which  had  gradually  declined  since  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  began  to  revive  ;  and  Cook  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  conduct  an  expedition  which  was  then  pro¬ 
jected  for  the  purpose  of  making  observations  on  the 
impending  transit  of  Venus,  and  prosecuting  geograph¬ 
ical  researches  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean.  For  this 
purpose  he  received  a  commission  as  lieutenant,  and  set 
sail  in  the  “  Endeavor,”  a  vessel  of  370  tons,  accom¬ 
panied  by  several  men  of  science,  including  Sir  Joseph 
Banks.  On  the  13th  April,  1769,  he  reached  Otaheite 
or  Tahiti,  where  he  erected  an  observatory,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  the  necessary  astronomical  observa¬ 
tions.  From  Otaheite  Cook  sailed  in  quest  of  the  great 
continent  then  supposed  to  exist  in  the  South  Pacific* 
and  reached  the  islands  of  New  Zealand,  which  had  re¬ 
mained  a  terra  incognita  since  the  time  of  their  first 
discovery.  His  attempts  to  penetrate  to  the  interior, 
however,  were  thwarted  by  the  continued  hostility  of 
the  natives  ;  and  he  had  to  content  himself  with  a  voy¬ 
age  of  six  months’  duration  round  the  coast,  in  which  he 
traced  the  existence  of  a  narrow  channel  dividing  New 
Zealand  into  two  large  islands.  From  New  Zealand  he 
proceeded  to  Australia  (then  called  New  Holland),  anti 
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®n  April  28,  came  in  sight  of  Botany  Bay.  On  account 
of  the  hostility  of  the  natives  his  discoveries  here  also 
■were  confined  to  the  coast,  of  which  he  took  possession 
in  the  name  of  Great  Britain.  The  prosecution  of  this 
voyage  was  attended  with  dangers  which,  on  several  oc¬ 
casions,  threatened  the  entire  loss  of  the  ship  and  crew. 
From  Australia,  Cook  sailed  to  New  Guinea,  and  thence 
to  Batavia,  where  his  ship,  greatly  shattered  and  dis¬ 
abled,  had  to  put  in  for  repairs. 

Arriving  in  England  on  June  11,  1771,  Cook  was  im¬ 
mediately  raised  by  the  king  to  the  rank  of  captain. 
Shortly  after  his  return,  the  existence  of  a  great  south¬ 
ern  continent  began  to  be  a  matter  of  renewed  specula¬ 
tion,  and  Cook  was  again  appointed  to  lead  an  explora¬ 
tory  expedition.  For  this  purpose  he  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  “  Resolution,”  a  ship  of  462  tons  burden, 
and  a  smaller  ship  called  the  “  Adventure,”  with  a  com¬ 
plement  in  all  of  193  men.  Setting  sail  from  Plymouth, 
July  13,  1772,  he  reached  Madeira  on  the  29th  of  the 
same  month,  and  after  touching  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  he  explored  the  specified  latitudes,  but  without 
discovering  land.  Satisfied  that  no  land  existed  within 
the  limits  of  his  researches,  he  abandoned  the  investiga¬ 
tion  on  the  17th  January,  1773,  and  sailed  for  New 
Zealand.  After  wintering  among  the  Society  Islands, 
he  set  out  to  make  futher  explorations  to  the  eastward  ; 
and  afterward  steering  northward,  he  navigated  the 
southern  tropic  from  the  Easter  Island  to  New  Hebri¬ 
des,  and  discovered  the  island  named  by  him  New  Cale¬ 
donia.  After  a  third  attempt  he  gave  up  all  hope  of 
finding  land,  and  returned  to  England  (July  30,  1774). 
He  was  immediately  raised  to  the  rank  of  post-captain, 
appointed  captain  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  and  soon  af¬ 
terward  unanimously  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Society,  from  which  he  received  the  Copley  gold  medal 
for  the  best  experimental  paper  which  had  appeared 
during  the  year. 

The  attention  of  the  English  having  been  called  to 
the  discovery  of  a  northwest  passage  in  the  Arctic 
regions,  Cook  volunteered  to  conduct  the  expedition, 
and  his  offer  was  gladly  accepted.  Two  ships,  the 
“  Resolution”  and  the  “  Discovery,”  were  speedily 
■equipped  and  placed  under  his  care.  Cook’s  instruc¬ 
tions  were  to  sail  first  into  the  Pacific  through  the  chain 
of  newly  discovered  islands  which  he  had  recently  visited, 
and  on  reaching  New  Albion  to  proceed  northward  as 
far  as  latitude  65°  and  then  to  endeavor  to  find  a  pas¬ 
sage  to  the  Atlantic.  Several  ships  were  at  the  same 
time  fitted  out  to  attempt  a  passage  on  the  other  side 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Setting  sail 
from  the  Nore,  June  25,  1776,  he  cruised  for  a  consider¬ 
able  time  in  the  South  Pacific,  discovering  several  small 
islands;  and  in  the  spring  of  1777,  judging  it  too  far 
advanced  in  the  season  for  attempting  the  navigation  of 
the  northern  seas,  he  bore  away  to  the  Friendly  Islands. 
Here  he  continued  for  several  months,  and  only  set  sail 
for  the  north  in  January,  1778.  On  his  passage  from 
the  Friendly  Islands,  he  discovered  a  group  which  he 
named  the  Sandwich  Islands,  after  the  earl  of  Sandwich, 
who  had  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  expedition.  After 
circumnavigating  these,  and  laying  down  their  position 
on  a  chart,  Cook  reached  the  coast  of  America  in  March 
1778;  and  following  the  coast  line  northward,  pene¬ 
trated  into  the  bay  afterward  known  as  Cook’s  Inlet. 
Disappointed  of  a  passage  in  this  direction,  he  sailed  for 
Behring’s  Straits,  where  again  he  found  the  passage  inter¬ 
cepted  by  an  impenetrable  wall  of  ice.  Returning  to 
winter  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  he  discovered  Mowee 
(Maui),  and  Owhyhee  or  Hawaii,  where  he  met  his 
tragical  death.  During  the  night  of  the  13th  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  1779,  one  of  the  “Discovery’s”  boats  was  stolen 
by  the  natives ;  and  Cook,  in  order  to  recover  it,  pro¬ 
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ceeded  to  put  in  force  his  usual  expedient  of  seizing  the 
person  of  the  king  until  reparation  should  be  made. 
Having  landed  on  the  following  day,  a  scuffle  ensued 
with  the  natives,  which  compelled  the  party  of  marines 
who  attended  him  to  retreat  to  their  boats.  Cook  was 
the  last  to  retire  ;  and  as  he  was  nearing  the  shore  he 
received  a  blow  from  behind  which  felled  him  to  the 
ground.  He  rose  immediately,  and  vigorously  resisted 
the  crowds  that  pressed  upon  him  ;  but  as  the  boats’ 
crews  were  able  to  render  him  no  assistance,  he  was 
soon  overpowered  (14th  February,  1779). 

COOK’S  ISLANDS,  or  the  Hervey  Archipelago, 
a  considerable  cluster  of  islands  in  the  South  Pacific, 
lying  between  the  Friendly  Islands  and  the  Society 
Islands,  in  160°  W.  long,  and  about  20°  S.  lat.  They 
were  discovered  by  Captain  Cook  in  1777,  and  in  1823 
became  the  scene  of  the  remarkable  missionary  labors 
of  John  Williams. 

COOKERY.  In  the  condition  in  which  man  finds 
most  of  the  natural  substances  used  as  food  they  are 
difficult  of  digestion.  By  the  application  of  heat  he  can 
change  the  character  of  his  food,  and  make  it  more 
palatable  and  more  easily  digestible.  The  application 
of  heat  to  animal  and  vegetable  substances  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  attaining  these  objects  constitutes  the  science 
and  art  of  cookery.  Innumerable  discussions  have 
taken  place  among  scientific  men  as  to  the  natural  food 
of  man.  Too  much  importance  is,  perhaps,  attached 
to  meat,  but  it  is  now  generally  accepted  that  a  mixed 
animal  and  vegetable  diet  is  best. 

If  we  take  a  common  vegetable  food,  such  for  instance 
as  the  potato,  we  find  that  in  1,000  parts  we  have  760  of 
water,  200  parts  of  starch,  and  some  mineral  salts  and 
albuminous  compounds.  In  cooking  the  starch  cells 
absorb  water,  and  the  greater  number  of  them  burst. 
This  disintegration  of  the  starch  cells  is  preparatory 
and  necessary  to  more  important  changes.  The  starch 
in  all  vegetable  substances  must  undergo  a  similar  change 
before  it  can  mix  with  the  various  fluids  developed  in 
the  mouth  and  the  walls  of  the  alimentary  canal.  Some 
of  these  fluids,  such  as  the  saliva  and  pancreatic  fluid, 
change  the  starch  into  dextrin  and  then  into  glucose  or 
grape  sugar,  and  this  change  appears  necessary  before 
the  carbon  and  hydrogen  can  be  oxidized.  Without  the 
preliminary  operation  of  cooking  this  change  would  in 
all  cases  be  imperfect  and  often  impossible;  and  the 
thorough  cooking  of  all  starchy  foods  is  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance.  When  this  is  imperfectly  done  the  albu¬ 
minoid  envelope  which  incloses  the  starch  granule  has  to 
be  dissolved  by  the  gastric  juice,  which  is  often  difficult 
and  even  impossible.  Much  indigestion  probably  arises 
from  the  imperfect  cooking  of  starchy  foods. 

The  chief  constituents  of  animal  food  are  albumen, 
fibrin,  and  fat,  with  mineral  salts  and  juices.  The  flavor 
of  meat  is  due  to  the  osmazone,  and  some  methods  of 
cooking,  such  as  roasting  and  boiling,  appear  to  in¬ 
crease  this  flavor.  Albumen  and  fibrin  form  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  meat.  The  former  always  coagulates  by 
heat,  and  the  expansion  01  the  juices  tends  to  separate 
the  solid  fibers,  and  this  separation  depends  very  much 
on  the  methods  of  cooking.  Albumen  is  as  constant  a 
constituent  of  all  animal  food  as  starch  is  of  vegetable, 
but  these  bodies  differ  greatly  in  their  chemical  compo¬ 
sition  and  in  the  changes  which  they  undergo  in  the 
stomach.  Albumen  is  taken  into  the  system  as  an  in¬ 
soluble  substance,  but  in  contact  with  the  gastric  fluid  it 
becomes  soluble  —  a  condition  necessary  for  every  kind 
of  food  before  it  can  nourish  the  body. 

The  earliest  method  of  cooking  was  probably  burying 
seeds  and  flesh  in  hot  ashes,  a  kind  of  broiling  on  all  the 
surfaces  at  the  same  time,  which,  when  properly  done  is 
the  most  delicate  kind  of  cooking.  Broiling  is  now 
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done  over  a  clear  uniform  charcoal  fire  extending  at  least 
two  inches  beyond  the  edges  of  the  gridiron,  which 
should  slightly  incline  toward  the  cook.  It  is  usual  to 
rub  the  bars  with  a  piece  of  suet  for  meat,  and  chalk  for 
fish,  to  prevent  the  thing  broiled  being  marked  with  the 
bars  of  the  gridiron. 

Two  conditions  are  necessary  for  good  roasting — a 
clear  bright  fire  and  frequent  basting.  Next  to  boiling 
or  stewing  it  is  the  most  economical  method  of  cooking. 
The  meat  at  first  should  be  placed  close  to  a  brisk  fire 
for  five  minutes  to  coagulate  the  albumen.  It  should 
then  be  drawn  back  a  short  distance  and  roasted  slowly. 
If  a  meat  screen  be  used  it  should  be  placed  before  the 
fire  to  be  moderately  heated  before  the  meat  is  put  to 
roast.  The  center  of  gravity  of  the  fire  should  be  a 
little  above  die  center  of  gravity  of  the  joint. 

Baking  meat  is  in  many  respects  objectionable,  and 
should  never  be  done  if  any  other  method  is  available. 
The  gradual  disuse  of  open  grates  for  roasting  has  led  to 
a  practice  of  first  baking  and  then  browning  before  the 
fire.  This  method  completely  reverses  the  true  order 
of  cooking  by  beginning  with  the  lowest  temperature 
and  finishing  with  the  highest.  Baked  meat  has  never 
the  delicate  flavor  of  roast  meat,  nor  is  it  so  digestible. 
The  vapors  given  off  by  the  charring  of  the  surface  can¬ 
not  freely  escape,  and  the  meat  is  cooked  in  an  atmos¬ 
phere  charged  with  empyreumatic  oil.  A  brick  or 
earthenware  oven  is  preferable  to  iron,  because  the 
porous  nature  of  the  bricks  absorbs  a  good  deal  of  the 
vapor.  When  potatoes  are  baked  with  meat,  they 
should  always  be  first  parboiled,  because  they  take  a 
longer  time  to  bake,  and  the  moisture  rising  from  the 
potatoes  retards  the  process  of  baking,  and  makes  the 
meat  sodden.  A  baked  meat  pie,  though  not  always 
very  digestible,  is  far  less  objectionable  than  plain  baked 
meat. 

Boiling  is  one  of  the  easiest  methods  of  cooking,  but 
a  successful  result  depends  on  a  number  of  conditions 
which,  though  they  appear  trifling,  are  nevertheless 
necessary.  The  fire  must  be  watched  so  as  prop¬ 
erly  to  regulate  the  heat.  The  saucepan  should  be 
scrupulously  clean  and  have  a  closely-fitting  lid, 
and  be  large  enough  to  hold  sufficient  water  to  well 
cover  and  surround  the  meat,  and  all  scum  should  be 
removed  as  it  comes  to  the  surface . 

COOLIES  (Hind,  kuli,  laborer),  Indian  and  Chinese 
laborers  who  emigrate  to  foreign  lands,  whether  at 
their  own  charge,  thus  becoming  free  competitors  in 
the  open  labor  market,  or  at  the  expense  of  the  for¬ 
eigner  whom  they  bind  themselves  by  contract  to 
serve  for  a  fixed  term  of  years.  This  definition  does 
not  quite  cover  the  whole  use  of  the  word.  Laborers 
who  migrate  from  one  part  of  India  to  another,  as  for 
instance  from  Bengal  to  Assam,  are  called  coolies.  The 
European  and  American  residents  in  the  treaty  ports  of 
China  give  the  same  name  to  the  lower  class  of  Chinese 
laborers  in  their  service. 

COOMASSIE,  or  Kumassi,  the  capital  of  Ashantee, 
in  Guinea,  West  Africa,  130  miles  N.N.W.  of  Cape 
Coast  Castle.  Population,  18,000. 

COOPER,  Abraham  (1787-1868),  an  animal  and 
battle  painter,  was  the  son  of  a  tobacconist,  and  was 
born  in  London. 

COOPER,  Anthony  Ashley.  See  Shaftesbury. 
COOPER,  Sir  Astley  Paston,  a  celebrated  sur¬ 
geon,  was  born  at  the  village  of  Brooke,  in  Norfolk, 
August  23,  1768.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was 
sent  to  London  and  placed  under  Mr.  Cline,  sur¬ 
geon  St.  Thomas’  Hospital.  From  the  first  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  anatomy,  and  had  the  privilege 
of  attending  the  lectures  of  John  Hunter.  In  1787  he 
was  appointed  demonstrator  ot  anatomy  at  St.  Thomas’ 


Hospital.  In  1792  he  was  also  appointed  professor  ol 
anatomy  to  Surgeon’s  Hall  —  a  situation  which  he  again 
filled  in  1794  and  1795.  In  1800  he  was  appointed  sur¬ 
geon  to  Guy’s  Hospital  on  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Will¬ 
iam  Cooper.  In  1802  he  received  the  Copley  medal  for 
two  papers  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  London  on 
the  destruction  of  the  membrana  tympani;  and  in  1805 
he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  that  society.  Having  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  formation  of  the  Medico-Chirurgi- 
cal  Society  he  published  in  the  first  volume  of  its  trans¬ 
actions  an  account  of  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  tie  the 
carotid  artery.  Another  of  his  remarkable  attempts  was 
to  tie  the  aorta.  In  1804  he  brought  out  the  first,  and 
in  1807  the  second,  part  of  his  great  work  on  Hernia — 
the  operation  for  which,  on  account  of  the  defective 
knowledge  of  the  local  anatomy,  was  then  frequently  un¬ 
successful.  So  greatly  did  this  work  add  to  his  reputation, 
that  in  1813  his  annual  professional  income  rose  tc 
£21,000  sterling.  He  was  soon  after  appointed  pro¬ 
fessor  of  comparative  anatomy  to  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons.  In  1820  he  removed  a  steatomatous  tumor 
from  the  head  of  George  IV.  About  six  months  after¬ 
ward  he  accepted  a  baronetcy,  which,  as  he  had  no  son, 
was  to  descend  to  his  nephew  and  adopted  son,  Astley 
Cooper.  In  1827  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons;  and  in  1830  vice-president  of  the 
Royal  Society.  He  was  also  chosen  member  of  the 
French  Institute.  The  degree  of  D.C.L.  was  conferred 
on  him  by  Oxford,  and  that  of  LL.D.  by  Edinburgh. 
He  was  appointed  sergeant-surgeon  to  the  king.  He 
died  on  February  12,  1841,  at  the  age  of  seventy- three. 
He  was  interred,  by  his  own  desire,  beneath  the  chapel 
of  Guy’s  Hospital;  and  a  statue  by  Bailey  was  erected 
to  his  memory  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral. 

COOPER,  Charles  PIenry  (1808-1866),  the  his¬ 
torian  of  Cambridge,  was  born  at  Great  Marlow,  March 
20,  1808.  His  most  important  work,  the  Athence  Can - 
tabrigienses ,  a  companion  work  to  the  famous  At  hence 
Oxonienses  of  Anthony  a  Wood,  contains  biographical 
memoirs  of  the  authors  and  other  men  of  eminence  who 
were  educated  at  the  university  of  Cambridge. 

COOPER,  James  Fenimore  (1789-1851),  an  Amer¬ 
ican  novelist,  was  born  at  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  on 
the  15th  September,  1789.  Reared  in  the  wild  country 
round  the  Otsego  Lake,  on  the  yet  unsettled  estates  of 
his  father,  a  judge  and  member  of  Congress,  he  was 
sent  to  school  at  Albany  and  at  New  Haven,  and 
entered  Yale  College  in  his  thirteenth  year,  remaining 
for  some  time  the  youngest  student  on  the  rolls.  Three 
years  afterward  he  joined  the  United  States  navy;  but 
after  making  a  voyage  or  two  in  a  merchant  vessel,  to 
perfect  himself  in  seamanship,  and  obtaining  his  lieu¬ 
tenancy,  he  married  and  resigned  his  commission  (1811). 
He  settled  for  a  while  at  Westchester,  the  “Neutral 
Ground”  of  his  earliest  American  romance,  and  pro¬ 
duced  anonymously  (1819)  his  first  book,  Precaution , 
a  novel  of  the  fashionable  school.  This  was  followed 
(1821)  by  The  Spy ,  which  was  very  successful  at  the 
date  of  issue  ;  The  Pioneers ,  the  first  of  the  “  Leather¬ 
stocking”  series;  and  The  Pilot  (1823),  a  bold  and 
dashing  sea-story.  The  next  was  Lionel  Lincoln  (1825), 
a  feeble  and  unattractive  work;  and  this  was  succeeded 
in  1826  by  the  famous  Last  of  the  Mohicans,  a  book 
that  is  often  quoted  as  its  author’s  masterpiece.  Quit¬ 
ting  America  for  Europe  he  published  at  Paris  The 
Prairie  (1826),  the  best  of  his  books  in  nearly  all  re¬ 
spects,  and  The  Red  Rover ,  by  no  means  his  worst. 

At  this  period  the  talent  of  Cooper  would  seem  to 
have  been  at  its  best.  These  excellent  novels  were, 
however,  succeeded  by  one  very  inferior,  The  Wept  of 
Wish-ton- Wish  (1827);  by  The  Notions  of  a  Travel - 
tng  Bachelor  (1828),  an  uninteresting  book;  and  by 
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The  Waterwitch  (1830).  In  1830  he  entered  the  list  as 
a  party  writer,  defending  in  a  series  of  letters  to  the 
National ,  a  Parisian  journal,  the  United  States  against 
a  string  of  charges  brought  against  them  by  the  Revue 
Britannique  ;  and  for  the  rest  of  his  life  he  continued 
skirmishing  in  print,  sometimes  for  the  national  interest, 
sometimes  for  that  of  the  individual,  and  not  infre¬ 
quently  for  both  at  once.  This  opportunity  of  making 
a  political  confession  of  faith  appears  not  only  to  have 
fortified  him  in  his  own  convictions,  but  to  have  in¬ 
spired  him  with  the  idea  of  imposing  them  on  the  public 
through  the  medium  of  his  art.  His  next  three  novels, 
The  Bravo  (1831),  The  Heidenmauer  (1832),  and  The 
Head  Man  of  Berne  (1833),  were  designed  to  exalt  the 
people  at  the  expense  of  the  aristocracy. 

In  1833  Cooper  returned  to  America,  and  immediately 
ublished  A  Letter  to  my  Countrymen ,  in  which  he  gave 
is  own  version  of  the  controversy  he  had  been  engaged 
in,  and  passed  some  sharp  censure  on  his  compatriots 
for  their  share  in  it.  This  attack  he  followed  up  with 
The  Monikins  and  The  American  Democrat  (1835); 
with  several  sets  of  notes  on  his  travels  and  experiences 
in  Europe,  among  which  may  be  remarked  his  England 
(1837),  in  three  volumes  ;  and  with  Homeward  Bound , 
and  Home  as  Foutid  (1838),  noticeable  as  containing  a 
highly  idealized  portrait  of  himself.  All  these  books 
tended  to  increase  the  ill-feeling  between  author  and 
public;  the  press  was  virulent  and  scandalous  in  its 
comments,  and  Cooper  plunged  at  once  into  a  series  of 
actions  for  libel.  Victorious  in  all  of  them,  he  returned 
to  his  old  occupation  with  something  of  his  old  vigor 
and  success.  A  Naval  History  of  the  United  States 
( 1 839),  supplemented  (1846)  by  a  set  of  Lives  of  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Atnerican  Naval  Officers ,  was  succeeded  by 
The  Pathfinder ,  a  good  “Leatherstocking”  novel;  by 
Mercedes  of  Castile,  and  The  Deer  slayer  (1841);  by 
The  Two  Admirals,  and  by  Wing  and  Wing  (1842); 
by  Wyandotte ,  The  History  of  a  Pocket  Handkerchief  \ 
and  New  Myers  (1843);  and  by  Afloat  and  Ashore,  and 
Miles  Wallingford  (1844).  From  pure  fiction,  how¬ 
ever,  he  turned  again  to  the  combination  of  art  and  con¬ 
troversy  in  which  he  had  achieved  distinction,  andjin  the 
three  Littlepage  Stories  (1845-6)  he  fought  with  a  great 
deal  of  vigor.  His  next  novel  was  The  Crater,  or  Vul¬ 
can's  Peak  (1847),  in  which  he  attempted  to  introduce 
supernatural  machinery  with  indifferent  success;  and 
this  was  succeeded  by  Oak  Openings  and  Jack  Tier 
(1848),  the  latter  a  curious  lifacimento  of  The  Red 
Rover;  by  The  Sea  Lions  (1849);  and  finally  by  The 
Ways  of  the  Hour  (1850),  another  novel  witha  purpose, 
and  his  last  book.  He  died  of  dropsy  at  Cooperstown, 
New  York,  in  his  sixty-second  year. 

Cooper  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  popular  authors 
that  have  ever  written.  His  stories  have  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  nearly  all  the  languages  of  Europe  and  into 
some  of  those  of  Asia,  and  are  even  now  found  worthy 
the  honors  of  a  cheap  reprint.  Balzac  admired  him 
greatly,  but  with  discrimination;  Victor  Hugo  pro¬ 
nounced  him  greater  than  the  great  master  of  modern 
romance,  and  this  verdict  was  echoed  by  a  multitude  of 
readers,  who  were  satisfied  with  no  title  for  their  favorite 
less  than  that  of  “  the  American  Scott.”  Asa  satirist 
and  observer  he  is  simply  the  “  Cooper  who’s  written  six 
volumes  to  prove  he’s  as  good  as  a  Lord  ”  of  Lowell’s 
clever  portrait ;  his  enormous  vanity  and  his  irritability 
find  vent  in  a  sort  of  dull  violence,  which  is  exceedingly 
tiresome.  It  is  only  as  a  novelist  that  he  deserves  con¬ 
sideration.  His  qualities  are  not  those  of  the  great 
masters  of  fiction;  but  he  had  an  inexhaustible  imagin¬ 
ation,  great  faculty  for  simple  combination  of  incident, 
a  homely  tragic  force  which  is  very  genuine  and  effective, 
and  a  fine  narrative  power.  His  literary  training  was 
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inadequate,  and  his  vocabulary  rather  limited ;  he  had  a 
fondness  for  moralizing  tritely  and  obviously,  which 
sometimes  mars  his  best  passages.  In  point  of  concep¬ 
tion,  each  of  his  three-and-thirty  novels  is  either  abso¬ 
lutely  good  or  is  possessed  of  a  certain  amount  of 
merit ;  but  hitches  occur  in  all,  so  that  every  one  of 
them  is  remarkable  rather  in  its  episodes  than  as  a 
whole.  It  is  therefore  with  some  show  of  reason  that 
The  Last  of  the  Mohicans ,  which  as  a  chain  of  bril¬ 
liantly  narrated  episodes  is  certainly  the  least  faulty  in 
this  matter  of  sustained  excellence  of  execution,  should 
be  held  to  be  the  best  of  his  works. 

As  a  creator  of  aught  but  romantic  incident,  indeed, 
Cooper’s  claims  to  renown  must  rest  on  the  fine  figure 
of  the  Leatherstocking,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  on  that  of 
his  friend  and  companion,  the  Big  Serpent.  The  latter 
has  many  and  obvious  merits,  not  the  least  of  which  is 
the  pathos  shed  about  him  in  his  last  incarnation  as  the 
Indian  John  of  The  Pioneers.  Natty  Bumpo,  however, 
is  a  creation  of  no  common  unity  and  consistency. 
There  are  lapses  and  flaws,  and  Natty  is  made  to  say 
things  of  which  only  Cooper,  in  his  most  verbosely 
didactic  vein,  could  have  been  uttered.  But  on  the  whole 
the  impression  left  is  good  and  true.  In  the  dignity  and 
simplicity  of  the  old  backwoodsman  there  is  something 
almost  Hebraic.  With  his  naive  vanity  and  strong  rev¬ 
erent  piety,  his  valiant  wariness,  his  discriminating 
cruelty,  his  fine  natural  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  his 
rough  limpid  honesty,  his  kindly  humor,  his  picturesque 
dialect,  and  his  rare  skill  in  woodcraft,  he  has  all  the 
breadth  and  roundness  of  a  type  and  all  the  eccentricities 
and  peculiarities  of  a  portrait. 

COOPERAGE,  the  art  of  making  casks,  barrels,  and 
other  rounded  vessels,  the  sides  of  which  are  composed 
of  separate  staves,  held  together  by  hoops  surrounding 
them.  The  art  is  one  of  great  antiquity,  being  mentioned 
by  Pliny,  who  ascribes  its  invention  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Alpine  valleys.  The  cask  or  barrel  form  is  at  once 
the  strongest,  tightest,  and  most  convenient  form  into 
which  wood  can  be  fashioned  as  a  vessel  for  storing 
either  liquid  or  solid  substances,  and  the  manufacture 
has  attained  great  precision  and  perfection.  The  trade 
is  one  in  which  there  are  numerous  subdivisions,  the 
chief  of  which  are  tight  or  wet  and  dry  or  slack  cask 
manufacture.  To  these  may  be  added  white  cooperage, 
a  department  which  embraces  the  construction  of  wooden 
tubs,  pails,  churns,  and  other  even-staved  vessels.  Of 
all  departments,  the  manufacture  of  tight  casks  or  bar¬ 
rels  for  holding  liquids  is  that  which  demands  the  greatest 
care,  experience,  and  skill,  as,  in  addition  to  perfect 
tightness  when  filled  with  liquid,  the  vessels  must  bear 
the  strain  of  transportation  to  great  distances,  and  in 
many  cases  they  have  to  resist  considerable  internal 
pressure  when  they  contain  fermenting  liquors.  Cooper¬ 
age  is  still  most  commonly  pursued  as  a  handicraft  with 
the  tools  and  appliances  which  have  been  employed  from 
the  earliest  times,  but  many  expedients  of  the  greatest 
ingenuity  and  efficiency  have  been  introduced  or  per¬ 
forming  the  numerous  operations  by  mechanical  means. 

The  quantity  of  tight  casks  required  in  certain  indus¬ 
tries  is  incalculable.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  they 
are  in  most  extensive  demand  in  the  wine-producing  dis¬ 
tricts.  In  Great  Britain  brewers  and  distillers  must 
have  enormous  stocks,  and  both  in  Great  Britain  and 
in  the  United  States  the  mineral  oil  and  petroleum  trade 
employ  vast  quantities.  Slack  barrels  are  almost  as 
extensively  employed  in  connection  with  chemical  in¬ 
dustries  and  the  fruit  and  fish  trades.  In  America 
slack  barrels  are  the  form  most  generally  adopted  for 
packing  almost  all  kinds  of  dry  goods  for  storing  and  trans¬ 
port,  and  the  flour,  rosin,  fruit,  and  other  products  sent 
to  Europe  are  almost  invariably  inclosed  in  such  vessels, 
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COOPERATION,  a  term  in  social  economics, 
•which,  though  of  generic  significance  in  the  science  of 
industry  and  trade,  has  a  specific  and  technical  sense, 
implying  the  association  of  any  number  of  individuals 
or  societies  for  mutual  profit,  whether  in  the  purchase 
.and  distribution  of  commodities  for  consumption,  or  in 
the  production  of  commodities,  or  in  the  borrowing  and 
lending  of  capital  among  workmen. 

The  most  powerful  cooperative  force  in  the  industrial 
system  is  what  economists  have  termed  “  the  division  of 
labor,”  but  that  is  in  reality  also  a  union  and  gradua¬ 
tion  of  labor  toward  productive  ends,  and  has  its 
■counterpart  in  the  multiform  divisions  of  capital  in  its 
application  to  the  maintenance  and  extension  of  in¬ 
dustry. 

Cooperation,  as  technically  understood,  occupies  a 
middle  position  between  the  doctrines  of  the  communists 
and  socialists  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  private  property 
and  freedom  of  individual  labor  and  enterprise  on  the 
other.  It  takes  its  departure  from  communism  at  a 
very  definite  and  significant  point.  While  the  latter 
would  extinguish  the  motive  of  individual  gain  and  pos¬ 
session  in  the  sentiment  of  a  universal  happiness  or 
.good,  and  remodel  all  existing  rights,  laws,  and  arrange¬ 
ments  of  society  on  a  basis  deemed  consonant  to  this 
•end,  cooperation  seeks,  in  consistency  with  the  funda¬ 
mental  institutes  of  society  as  hitherto  developed,  to 
ameliorate  the  social  condition  by  a  concurrence  of  in¬ 
creasing  numbers  of  associates  in  a  common  interest. 

The  cooperative  societies,  springing  from  this  idea, 
though  attended  with  the  most  varied  fortune,  have 
greatly  increased  in  number  and  in  amount  of  business 
in  recent  years.  The  form,  particular  objects,  and 
organic  rules  of  these  associations  are  by  no  means 
uniform.  But  they  may  be  divided  into  three  general 
classes: — 1.  Societies  of  consumption,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  buy  and  sell  to  members  alone,  or  to  mem¬ 
bers  and  non-members  under  differing  conditions,  the 
necessaries  of  life  or  the  raw  materials  of  their  industry ; 
2.  Societies  of  production,  the  object  of  which  is  to  sell 
the  collective  or  individual  work  of  the  members  ;  3. 
Societies  of  credit  or  banking,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
open  accounts  of  credit  with  their  members,  and  advance 
them  loans  for  industrial  purposes.  There  are  numer¬ 
ous  modifications  of  the  principle,  such  as  friendly 
societies,  burial  societies,  societies  of  workmen  which 
undertake  the  execution  of  work  by  contract,  arrange¬ 
ments  of  private  firms  by  which  the  workmen  share  in 
the  profits  of  the  employers,  and  building  societies,  now 
rife  in  most  large  towns,  the  object  of  which  is  to  enable 
members  to  become  owners  of  dwelling  houses.  But  the 
above  three  categories  define  the  distinguishing  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  cooperative  society  proper ;  and  it  is 
somewhat  remarkable  that  the  three  kinds  of  association 
have  attained  marked  success  in  three  different  European 
countries.  England  stands  at  the  head  in  societies  of 
consumption  ;  France,  in  societies  of  production  ;  Ger¬ 
many,  in  societies  of  credit.  With  reference  to  this 
variety  of  result  it  may  be  observed  that  the  social 
equality  resulting  from  the  great  Revolution,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  character  of  much  of  the  manufacturing 
industry  of  France,  has  given  that  country  a  larger 
number  of  artisans  who  work  in  their  own  houses,  and 
have  a  passion  for  independence  in  their  handicraft,  than 
is  to  be  found  in  any  other  country.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  masses  of  operatives  in  the  factories  and  other  great 
works  of  England,  while  retaining  their  position  as 
wage-earners,  have  put  forth  most  energy  and  attained 
their  highest  cooperative  success  in  societies  for  the 
purchase,  and  in  some  degree  the  production,  of  their 
own  immediate  necessaries  of  life.  The  less  abundant 
capital,  and  the  want  of  banks  and  other  institutions  of 


credit  in  the  smaller  towns  and  remoter  parts  of  Ger. 
many,  may  explain  in  some  measure  the  notable 
development  of  societies  of  credit  in  that  country.  But 
no  account  of  the  phenomena  in  Germany  would  be 
satisfactory  without  placing  at  the  head  of  influences  the 
personal  agency  of  one  man  —  M.  Schulze,  of  Delitzsch 
(a  town  of  only  6,000  inhabitants) — who  had  the  sagacity 
to  perceive  that  societies  of  credit  were  the  necessary 
foundation  of  the  cooperative  system,  and  who  reasoned 
out  principles,  planned,  and  labored  with  a  skill,  disin¬ 
terestedness,  and  perseverance  which  have  crowned  his 
idea  with  remarkable  success. 

The  Credit  Society  of  M.  Schulze  is  practically  a  bank, 
but  a  bank  organized  on  principles  specially  adapted  to 
the  working  classes  within  certain  limits  of  transaction, 
to  which  it  is  strictly  confined.  The  members  of  the 
society  must  be  men  of  “  self-help,”  able  to  work  and  in 
regular  employment,  and  they  must  hold  each  one  equal 
share  of  the  stock-capital  of  the  society,  which  may  be 
paid  up  in  full,  or  by  regular  instalment.  Dividends 
are  only  paid  to  the  members  who  have  paid  in  full,  the 
profits  due  on  the  partly-paid  shares  being  added  to 
these  till  they  reach  their  full  amount.  It  follows  from 
the  principle  of  the  society — “in  proportion  to  the 
chance  of  gain  the  risk  of  loss  ” —  that  when  the  share- 
capital  has  to  be  called  upon  to  liquidate  the  debts,  it  is 
the  capital  actually  paid  in  that  loses.  Equality  of 
shares  and  equality  of  advantages  and  risks  are  thus  at¬ 
tained.  But  in  addition  to  the  share-capital  there  is  a 
reserve  fund  formed  out  of  entrance  fees  and  a  percent¬ 
age  of  the  net  profits.  The  order  of  liability  for  deficits 
in  the  balance  sheets  is  thus  (1)  reserve  fund,  (2)  paid-in 
capital,  and  (3)  private  property  of  the  members  —  the 
final  principle  being  that  of  unlimited  liability.  Every 
member  is  responsible  for  the  debts  of  the  society,  and  the 
society  for  the  debts  of  every  member.  It  is  obvious 
that  a  company  thus  constituted,  and  composed  of  the 
most  saving  and  industrious  workmen  of  a  town  or  dis¬ 
trict,  offers  a  solid  security,  and  consequently  the  share- 
capital  is  supplemented  by  loans  for  given  periods  of 
time,  debentures,  and  savings  deposits,  the  last  having 
to  be  guarded  by  conditions  as  to  notice  of  withdrawal. 
At  the  beginning  of  a  society  the  paid-up  share-cap:tal 
may  not  be  more  than  the  proportion  of  ten  to  ninety  of 
borrowed  funds,  but  it  has  to  be  brought  up  as  rapidly 
as  possible  to  25  per  cent.,  and  should  reach  a  maximum 
of  50  per  cent.  The  share-capital,  as  originally  fixed, 
has  also  to  be  increased  as  the  business,  and  the  amount 
of  funds  necessary  for  its  transaction,  increase;  so  that 
the  amount  of  each  share  has  thus  to  be  supplemented 
plus  the  increase  of  business  minus  the  increase  of  mem¬ 
bers.  By  these  means  the  society  is  protected  from  too 
small  a  share-capital  for  its  liabilities,  and  from  the 
temptation  of  appropriating  large  dividends  out  of  the 
surplus  profit,  accruing  from  borrowed  funds.  Another 
peculiarity  of  the  German  “  credit  union  ”  is  that  it 
makes  advances  of  the  funds  of  which  it  is  possessed  to 
its  own  members  only.  The  two  great  ends  to  be 
secured  being  the  minimum  of  risk  and  the  maximum  of 
responsibility,  the  first  is  promoted  by  advancing  money 
only  for  industrial  purposes,  within  due  limits,  among 
borroAvers  whose  requirements  and  circumstances  are  or 
maybe  thoroughly  known  to  the  society,  and  the  second 
by  the  fact  that  every  member  of  the  society  is  unlimit¬ 
edly  liable  for  any  errors  or  losses  that  may  arise  in  the 
administration.  The  advances  are  made  in  the  usual 
forms  of  promissory  notes  with  the  indorsation  of  sure¬ 
ties,  ordinary  bills  of  exchange,  and  occasionally  mort¬ 
gages  over  real  property  in  current  accounts.  Advances 
are  not  made  for  longer  periods  than  the  society  can  it¬ 
self  borrow ;  partial  repayment  at  dates  is  sometimes 
I  conditioned  within  the  period  of  advance;  and  the  inter- 
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est  charged  follows  the  public  money-market  rate.  It  is 
thus  that  M.  Schulze,  through  a  series  of  skillful  regu¬ 
lations  beyond  our  space  to  follow,  solved  the  problem, 
which  vexed  and  puzzled  the  socialists  of  a  past  generation, 
of  bringing  capital  direct  to  the  workman  or  “  immediate 
producer.  ” 

The  history  of  the  cooperative  movement  in  France 
is  much  too  extensive  to  be  traced  here.  But  it  may  be 
observed  that  the  French  cooperators  have  discovered, 
at  various  periods,  a  strong  leaning  to  the  opinion  that, 
while  they  supply  the  labor,  the  state  is  under  obligation 
to  supply  in  whole  or  in  part  the  capital  and  other  means 
of  labor ;  and  under  this  idea  cooperation  merges  very 
nearly  into  communism.  “  L’etat !  c’est  moi*”  said 
Louis  XIV.,  and  in  the  days  of  democracy  the  same 
idea  not  unnaturally  suggests  itself  to  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  people.  This  was  precisely  the  argu¬ 
ment  which  the  late  M.  Lasalle,  following  the  French 
socialists,  used  against  Schulze  and  the  economists  in 
Germany.  “  Society,”  he  in  effect  argued,  “  consists  of 
ninety-six  proletaires  and  four  capitalists.  There  is  the 
state!  The  proletaires  have  no  capital,  can  save  noth¬ 
ing,  have  nothing  to  save  from.  But  the  state  of  which 
they  are  ninety-six  out  of  ioo,  can  come  forward,  cover 
the  proletaires  with  its  credit,  and  give  a  new  departure 
to  the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth.  Capital 
in  its  personal  accumulation  is  merely  the  spawn  of 
ages  of  slavery,  craft,  and  plunder.”  The  discussion  of 
this  question  had  been  exhausted  in  France  more  than 
once.  Bastiat  and  Proudhon  had  quite  recently  fought 
it  out  between  them.  But  there  were  also  practical  ex¬ 
periments  and  illustrations.  On  the  revolution  of 
February,  1848,  the  French  state  recognized  to  some 
extent  its  duty  to  the  proletaires,  organized  national 
workshops,  and  voted  3,000,000  francs  for  the  use  of 
fifty-six  cooperative  societies.  Three- fourths  of  these 
societies  perished  after  a  brief  period.  The  state  lost 
its  money,  and  the  members  did  themselves  no  good. 

COORG,  a  province  of  Southern  India,  near  the 
center  of  the  Western  Ghats,  is  bounded  by  Mysore, 
Malabar,  and  South  Kanara,  and  has  an  area  of  2,000 
square  miles. 

COOT,  a  well-known  British  water-fowl,  the  Fulica 
atra  of  Linnaeus,  belonging  to  the  family  Rallidce  or 
Rails.  The  word  Coot,  in  some  parts  of  England  pro¬ 
nounced  Cute,  or  Scute,  is  of  uncertain  origin,  but 
perhaps  cognate  with  Scout  and  Scoter  —  both  names 
of  aquatic  birds  —  a  possibility  which  seems  to  be  more 
likely  since  the  name  “  Macruese,”  by  which  the  Coot 
is  known  in  the  south  of  France,  being  in  the  north  of 
that  country  applied  to  the  Scoter  (CEde/nia  nigra), 
shows  that,  though  belonging  to  very  different  families, 
there  is  in  popular  estimation  some  connection  between 
the  two  birds. 

COOTE,  Sir  Eyre,  a  celebrated  general,  born  at 
Limerick  in  1726,  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman.  He 
served  against  the  Pretender  in  1745,  and  1 754  saded 
for  India  to  join  the  army  of  Clive.  In  1760,  having 
attained  the  rank  of  colonel  for  his  services  at  Plassy 
and  Calcutta,  he  was  sent  to  the  Carnatic,  where  he 
took  Wandewash  and  defeated  Lally.  For  these  ex¬ 
ploits  he  received  on  his  return  to  England  a  jeweled 
sword  from  the  East  India  Company,  and  a  vote  of 
thanks  from  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1 769  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  chief  command  in  Madras ;  but  in  the  next 
year,  having  quarreled  with  the  governor,  he  returned 
to  England.  He  was  made  Knight  of  the  Bath,  colonel 
of  the  Seventh  Foot,  and  governor  of  Fort  St.  George. 
In  1780  he  returned  to  Calcutta  as  commander-in-chief 
in  Bengal  and  member  of  the  supreme  council.  Soon 
Ifter  he  was  sent  by  Warren  Hastings  into  the  Carnatic, 
ivhere  Hyder  Ali  was  seriously  threatening  the  British 
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possessions;  and  on  the  1st  July,  1781,  he  won  a  de¬ 
cided  victory  at  Ponto  Novo,  which  checked  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  his  antagonist.  But  there  was  a  serious  de¬ 
ficiency  of  supplies,  and  in  the  next  year  Coote  returned 
to  Calcutta.  Notwithstanding  his  feeble  health,  he 
again  set  sail  in  the  spring  of  1783  for  Madras.  His 
ship  was  pursued  by  the  French  ;  and  this  annoyance, 
acting  upon  his  broken  constitution,  and  now  extremely 
irritable  temper,  brought  on  a  third  fit  of  apoplexy, 
causing  his  death  on  the  26th  April,  1783. 

COPAIBA.  See  Balsam. 

COPAL,  a  hard  lustrous  resin,  varying  in  hue  from 
an  almost  colorless  transparent  mass  to  a  bright  yellow¬ 
ish  brown,  having  a  conchoidal  fracture,  and,  when  dis¬ 
solved  in  alchohol,  spirit  of  turpentine,  or  any  other 
suitable  menstruum,  forming  one  of  the  most  valuable 
varnishes.  Like  many  other  commercial  substances, 
copal  is  obtained  from  a  variety  of  sources ;  the  term  is 
not  uniformly  applied  or  restricted  to  the  products  of 
any  particular  region  or  series  of  plants,  but  is  vaguely 
used  for  resins  which,  though  very  similar  in  their  phys¬ 
ical  properties,  differ  somewhat  in  their  constitution, 
and  are  altogether  distinct  as  to  their  source. 

COPAN,  a  village  of  Central  America,  in  the  repub¬ 
lic  of  Honduras,  famous  for  the  remarkable  ruins  in  its 
neighborhood.  It  is  situated  not  far  from  the  frontier 
of  Guatemala,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rio  Copan,  a 
tributary  of  the  Motagua,  about  thirty  miles  east  of 
Chiquimula.  The  ruins  occupy  a  rectangular  area  of 
about  1,600  feet  in  length  and  900  feet  in  breadth  ;  and 
the  outer  walls  appear  to  be  about  25  feet  thick  at  the 
bottom.  The  principal  building  is  an  immense  terrace 
with  a  perpendicular  front  toward  the  river,  extending 
a  distance  of  624  feet,  and  attaining  a  height  of  about  70 
feet  above  the  soil.  It  has  been  calculated  that  this  sin¬ 
gle  structure  must  have  required  upwards  of  26,000,000 
cubic  feet  of  stone.  Numerous  obelisks  and  statues  are 
still  standing,  covered  in  bewildering  profusion  with 
grotesque  sculpturings,  which  in  many  cases  can  only 
have  been  ornamental,  but  in  others  belong  pretty  evi¬ 
dently  to  some  hieroglyphical  system  of  symbols. 

COPE,  an  ecclesiastical  vestment,  worn  during  the 
celebration  of  mass,  at  processions,  vespers,  and  other 
solemnities.  It  was  originally  a  cloak  worn  for  ordinary 
purposes.  In  form  it  is  a  semi-circle,  without  sleeves, 
and  with  a  hood.  It  is  fastened  across  the  breast  with 
a  clasp  or  morse. 

COPE,  Sir  John,  an  English  general  of  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  is  known  through  his 
ignominious  defeat  at  the  battle  of  Prestonpans  by  the 
Highlanders,  under  Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart, 
September  21,  1745,  and  more  widely  through  a  sar¬ 
castic  Jacobite  song. 

COPECK,  a  Russian  coin,  the  oldest  kind  in  Russia, 
and  the  first  substitute  for  furs  as  a  medium  of  exchange. 
It  is  the  1  ooth  part  of  a  silver  ruble,  which  is  worth 
about  75  cents. 

COPENHAGEN  (Danish,  Kidbenhavn  ;  the  capital 
of  Denmark,  is  situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  Sound,  at  that  part  about  twenty  miles  broad,  180 
miles  northeast  of  Hamburg.  The  main  portion  of  the 
city  is  built  on  low-lying  ground  on  the  east  coast  of 
the  island  of  Seeland  between  the  sea  and  a  series  of 
fresh-water  lakes,  known  respectively  as  St  Jorgens  So, 
Peblings  So,  and  Sortedams  So ;  a  southern  and  smaller 
portion,  distinguished  as  Christianshaven,  occupies  the 
northern  part  of  the  island  of  Amager  or  Amak.  An 
excellent  harbor  is  furnished  by  the  natural  channel 
between  the  two  islands  and  communication  from  one 
division,  to  the  other  is  afforded  by  two  bridges — the 
Langebro  and  the  Knippelsbro,  the  latter  of  which,  an 
iron  structure  erected  in  1869,  has  replaced  the  wooden 
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drawbridge  built  by  Christian  IV.  in  1620.  The  older 
city,  including  both  the  Seeland  and  Amagar  portions, 
was  formerly  surrounded  by  a  complete  line  of  ramparts 
and  moats ;  but  since  1863  these  defenses  are  being 
gradually  demolished  and  filled  up,  to  make  way  for  new 
streets  and  squares.  Toward  the  sea  the  city  will  still 
be  protected  by  the  citadel  of  Frederikshaven  and  several 
minor  forts.  Outside  of  the  line  of  the  ramparts,  which 
had  a  circuit  of  about  five  miles,  there  have  sprung  up 
several  extensive  suburbs, — Oesterbro,  Norrebro,  and 
Vesterbro  (East  Bridge,  North  Bridge,  and  West 
Bridge)  in  the  Seeland  portion,  and  Amagerbro  to  the 
south  of  Christianshaven ;  and  with  these  suburbs  the 
city  occupies  an  area  of  3,200  acres.  In  the  intramural 
city  there  are  numerous  public  squares  of  considerable  ex¬ 
tent: — Amalienborg  Place,  or  Frederick’s  Place,  a  hand¬ 
some  octagon,  formed  by  four  palaces  of  uniform  size  and 
design,  and  having  in  the  center  an  equestrian  statue  of 
Frederick  V.,  erected  in  1768  at  the  cost  of  the  former 
Asiatic  Company ;  Kongens  Nytorv  (the  king’s  new 
market,  formerly  called  Hollandsaas)  an  irregular 
square,  the  largest  in  the  city,  with  an  equestrian 
statue  of  Christian  V.  in  the  center,  remarkable  only  for 
its  size,  the  Gammeltorv  and  Nytorv  (old  and  new 
markets),  forming  one  oblong  area  ;  and  the  Slotsplace 
on  which  stands  the  Christiansborg  Palace,  the  chapel 
royal,  the  exchange,  and  the  chancery  buildings. 
A  long  street  called  Gothers  Gade  divides  the  See¬ 
land  portion  of  the  intramural  city  into  two  nearly  equal 
halves. 

The  principal  church,  or  cathedral,  Frue  the  Kirke 
(Church  of  our  Lady),  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  in 
the  bombardment  of  1807,  but  was  completely  restored 
in  1811-29.  The  works  of  Thorwaldsen,  by  which  it  is 
adorned,  constitute  its  chief  attraction. 

COPERNICUS,  or  Koppernigk,  Nicolaus,  was 
born  on  the  19th  February,  1473,  at  Thorn  in  Prussia, 
where  his  father,  a  native  of  Cracow,  had  settled  as  a 
wholesale  trader.  His  mother,  Barbel  Watzelrode, 
was  the  daughter  of  a  well-to-do  merchant.  The  edu¬ 
cation  of  Nicolaus,  whose  father  died  early,  was  under¬ 
taken  by  his  uncle  Lukas  Watzelrode,  subsequently 
(1489)  bishop  of  Ermeland.  After  a  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion  at  the  school  in  Thorn,  he  entered  the  University 
of  Cracow  in  1491,  and  during  four  years  studied  mathe¬ 
matical  science  under  Albert  Brudzewski,  devoting  his 
spare  time  to  painting.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he 
repaired  to  Bologna,  and  attended  the  lectures  of 
Dominico  Maria  Novarra,  professor  of  astronomy  there. 
He  next  spent  some  years  at  Padua,  where,  in  addition 
to  mathematics  and  astronomy,  he  applied  himself  to 
medicine,  in  which,  in  1499,  he  took  the  degree  of  doc¬ 
tor.  In  1500  he  was  at  Rome,  enjoying  the  friendship 
of  the  astronomer  Regiomontanus,  and  fulfilling  with 
distinction  the  duties  of  a  chair  of  mathematics.  Coper¬ 
nicus  had  already  been  for  some  time  a  member  of  the 
chapter  of  Frauenburg,  at  which  place  he  appears  to 
have  taken  up  his  abode  in  1503.  His  time  was  now 
engaged  in  clerical  work,  in  giving  gratuitous  medical 
aid  to  the  poor,  and,  though  with  but  a  slender  stock  of 
instruments,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  favorite  studies. 
The  house  which  he  occupied  at  Allenstein  is  still  to  be 
seen,  with  the  perforations  which  he  made  in  the  walls 
of  his  chamber  in  order  to  observe  the  passage  of  the 
stars  across  the  meridian  ;  also  the  remains  of  an  hy¬ 
draulic  machine,  similar  to  that  at  Marly,  which  he  con¬ 
structed  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  water  of  a  rivulet 
for  the  supply  of  Frauenburg. 

By  his  bishop  and  fellow-canons  Copernicus  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  defending  their  rights  and  privileges  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  Teutonic  knights  ;  and,  when 
sent  as  a  deputy  to  the  diet  of  Grodno,  he  busied  him¬ 


self  in  considering  the  means  of  improving  the  corrupt 
coinage,  and  wrote  a  paper  on  that  subject,  which  was 
placed  among  the  archives  of  the  diet.  Copernicus 
sought  by  a  comparative  study  of  the  various  astronom¬ 
ical  systems  of  the  ancients  to  evolve  from  them  a 
single  system,  at  once  simple  and  consistent.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  hypothesis  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  Mer¬ 
cury  and  Venus  revolved  round  the  sun,  which  itself, 
witli  Mars,  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  moved  round  the  earth. 
Apollonius  of  Perga  chose  the  sun  as  the  common 
center  of  all  the  planetary  motions,  but  held  that,  like 
the  moon,  it  turned  round  about  the  earth.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  Pythagorean  philosophers,  on  the  other  hand,  re¬ 
garded  the  sun  as  the  center  of  the  universe,  about 
which  the  earth  performed  a  circuit.  Nicetas,  Hera- 
clides,  and  others  assigned  a  central  position  to  the 
earth,  but  supposed  it  to  have  a  motion  of  rotation 
round  its  axis,  which  produced  the  phenomena  of  the 
rising  and  setting  of  the  stars,  and  the  alternations  of 
day  and  night.  Philolaus  removed  the  earth  from  the 
center  of  his  system,  and  conceived  it  to  have  not  only 
an  axial  rotation,  but  also  an  independent  annual  revo¬ 
lution  round  the  sun.  From  the  various  ill-founded 
and  unshapely  theories  of  his  predecessors  Copernicus 
obtained  the  material  for  erecting  a  solid  and  imposing 
structure  —  the  system  with  which  his  name  is  con¬ 
nected.  This  was  expounded  in  a  treatise  entitled  De 
Orbium  Ccelestinm  Revolutionibus  Libri ,  VI. ,  the 
preparation  of  which  occupied  its  author  from  about 
1507  to  1530.  This  work  Copernicus  long  delayed 
bringing  before  the  world,  being  content  to  defer  for  a 
while  the  popular  outcry  against  himself,  which,  as  a 
setter-forth  of  truths  hitherto  unknown  to  science  and 
as  an  impugner  of  the  rights  of  time-honored  dog¬ 
matism,  he  must  be  prepared  to  endure.  At  length, 
however,  yielding  to  the  importunities  of  his  friends,  he 
permitted  the  publication  of  the  book,  which  he  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Pope  Paul  III.,  in  order,  as  he  says,  that  he 
might  not  be  accused  of  seeking  to  shun  the  judgment 
of  enlightened  men,  and  that  the  authority  of  his  Holi¬ 
ness,  if  he  approved  of  it,  might  protect  him  from  the 
baleful  tooth  of  calumny. 

The  work  was  printed  at  Nuremberg,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Rheticus,  one  of  the  disciples  of 
Copernicus.  The  impression  had  just  been  completed, 
when  Copernicus,  Who  had  all  his  life  enjoyed  perfect 
health,  was  attacked  with  dysentery,  followed  almost 
immediately  by  a  paralysis  of  the  right  side,  with  loss  of 
memory,  and  obscuration  of  the  understanding.  For 
some  time  he  lingered,  and  on  the  day  of  his  death, 
only  a  few  hours  before  he  expired,  a  copy  of  his  work 
sent  by  Rheticus  arrived,  and  was  placed  in  his  hands. 
He  touched  it,  and  seemed  conscious  what  it  was ;  but 
after  regarding  it  for  an  instant,  he  relapsed  into  a  state 
of  insensibility,  which  soon  terminated  in  death.  He 
died  on  the  24th  of  May,  1543,  at  the  age  of  seventy. 

COPIAPO,  an  inland  town  of  Chili,  capital  of  the 
province  of  Atacama,  is  situated  on  a  stream  of  the 
same  name  about  thirty-five  miles  from  the  sea. 

COPLEY,  John  Singleton  ( 1737-181  s),  historical 
painter,  was  born  of  Irish  parents  at  Boston,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  He  was  self-educated,  and  commenced  his 
career  as  a  portrait-painter  in  his  native  city.  The  germ 
of  his  reputation  in  England  was  a  little  picturepfa  boy 
and  squirrel,  exhibited  at  the  Society  of  Arts  in  1760. 
In  1774  he  went  to  Rome,  and  thence  in  1775  came  to 
England.  In  1777  he  was  admitted  Associate  of  the 
Royal  Academy;  in  1783  he  was  made  Academician  on 
the  exhibition  of  his  most  famous  picture,  th t  Death  of 
Chatham,  popularized  immediately  by  Bartolozzi’s  elab¬ 
orate  engraving ;  and  in  1790  he  was  commissioned  to 
paint  a  portrait  picture  of  the  Defense  of  Gibraltar. 
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The  Death  of  Major  Pierson ,  now  in  the  national  col¬ 
lection,  also  deserves  mention. 

COPPER  is  a  metal  which  has  been  known  to  and 
used  by  the  human  race  from  the  most  remo(  e  periods. 
Its  alloy  with  tin  (bronze)  was  the  first  metallic  com¬ 
pound  in  common  use  by  mankind,  and  so  extensive  and 
characteristic  was  its  employment  at  an  early  stage  in 
pre-historic  times  that  the  epoch  is  known  in  archaeolog¬ 
ical  chronology  as  the  Bronze  Age.  Metallic  relics  of 
that  age  in  the  form  of  arms,  ornaments,  and  domestic 
implements  are  still  very  abundant.  By  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  both  the  metal  and  its  alloys  were  indifferently 
known  as  chalcos  and  ces.  As,  according  to  Pliny,  the 
Roman  supply  was  chiefly  drawn  from  Cyprus,  it  came 
to  be  termed  ees  cyprium ,  which  was  gradually  short¬ 
ened  to  cyprium ,  and  corrupted  into  cuprum ,  whence 
comes  our  copper,  the  French  cuivre ,  and  the  German- 
kupfer. 

Copper  (chemically  Cuprum ,  Cu)  is  a  brilliant  metal 
of  a  peculiar  red  color,  in  which  respect  it  differs  from 
all  others  excepting,  perhaps,  titanium.  The  atomic 
weight  of  copper  is  63.3,  and  its  specific  gravity  varies 
between  8.91  and  8.95,  according  to  the  treatment  to 
which  it  may  have  been  subjected.  It  takes  a  brilliant 
polish,  is  in  a  high  degree  malleable  and  ductile,  and  in 
tenacity  it  only  falls  short  of  iron,  exceeding  in  that 
quality  both  silver  and  gold.  By  different  authorities 
its  melting  point  is  stated  at  from  i,ooo°  C.  to  1,398°  C. 
In  electric  conductivity  it  stands  next  to  silver  ;  the 
conducting  power  of  silver  being  equal  to  100,  that  of 
perfectly  pure  copper  is  given  by  Matthiessen  as  96.4  at 
13°  C.  On  solidifying  from  its  molten  condition  it  ex¬ 
pands.  Copper  is  not  affected  by  exposure  in  dry  air, 
but  in  a  moist  atmosphere  it  becomes  coated  with  green 
carbonate.  When  heated  or  rubbed  it  emits  a  peculiar, 
disagreeable  odor. 

Copper,  according  to  Walchner,  is  as  widely  distrib¬ 
uted  in  nature  as  iron,  and  occurs  in  all  soils,  and  ferru¬ 
ginous  mineral  waters  and  ores.  It  has  been  discov¬ 
ered  in  sea-weed  ;  in  the  blood  of  certain  Cephalopoda 
and  Ascidia,  and  of  a  species  of  Limulus;  in  straw, 
hay,  eggs,  cheese,  meat,  and  other  food-stuffs;  in  the 
liver  and  kidneys,  and,  in  traces,  in  the  blood  of  man 
and  other  animals  ;  it  has  also  been  shown  by  Church 
to  exist  to  the  extent  of  5.9  per  cent,  in  turacin,  the 
coloring-matter  of  the  wing-feathers  of  the  Turaco. 
The  ores  containing  copper  in  sufficient  proportion  to 
render  its  extraction  economically  practicable  are  numer¬ 
ous.  It  occurs  not  unfrequently  native,  sometimes  in 
very  great  masses, as  on  the  south  shores  of  Lake  Superior, 
where  pieces  of  150  tons  weight  have  sometimes  been 
obtained.  Native  copper  most  frequently  occurs  in 
masses  of  irregular  form  in  rocky  fissures,  and  often 
crystallized.  The  principal  ores  of  copper  are  Cuprite , 
Melaconite ,  Malachite ,  Ckessylite ,  Atacamite,  C/iryso- 
co l la,  Chalcocite,  Chalcopyrite ,  Erubescite,  and  Tetra- 
hedrite.  Cuprite,  or  red  oxide  of  copper,  Cu20,  is  a 
mineral  which  crystallizes  in  the  cubic  system,  and  con¬ 
tains  88.78  of  metal.  It  occurs  in  most  cupriferous 
mines,  but  never  by  itself  in  large  quantities.  Mela¬ 
conite,  or  black  oxide  of  copper,  CuO,  contains,  when 
pure,  79.85  of  the  metal.  It  was  formerly  largely 
worked  in  the  Lake  Superior  region,  and  is  abundant  in 
some  of  the  mines  of  Tennessee  and  the  Mississippi 
valley. 

Copper  is  obtained  from  its  ores  by  two  principal 
methods,  which  may  be  denominated  —  (1)  the  pyro- 
metallurgical  or  dry  method,  and  (2)  the  hydro-metal¬ 
lurgical  or  wet  method ;  and  a  small  proportion  of 
metallic  copper  is  procured  by  (3)  the  electro-metallur¬ 
gical  method. 

The  methods  of  working  vary  accordingto  the  nature 


of  the  ores  treated  and  local  circumstances.  The  dry 
method,  or  ordinary  smelting,  cannot  be  profitably  prac¬ 
ticed  with  ores  containing  less  than  4  per  cent,  of  cop¬ 
per,  for  which  and  for  still  poorer  ores  the  wet  process 
is  preferred. 


COMPOSITION  OF  BRASS  OR  COPPER  AND  ZINC  ALLOYS. 


Copper. 

Zinc. 

Tin. 

Iron. 

Lead. 

Roman  coin  —  Titus . 

Tombac  or  Talmi  gold . 

Statue  of  Minerva  in  Paris. 

English  brass . 

Aich  metal. . . 

96.06 

86.40 

83.00 

70.29 

60.20 

54.00 

52-73 

62.62 

2.71 
12.20 
14.00 
29.26 
38.ro 
40.50 
41. 18 
24.64 

I. IO 

2.00 

O.  17 

0.85 

0.30 

1.60 

5-5o 

1. 00 
0.28 

Rosthorn’s  stereo-metal.... 
Ship-nails,  bad . 

4.72 

8.69 

“  good . 

2.64 

Muntz’s  metal,  or  yellow  sheathing,  consists  of  60 
parts  of  copper  and  40  of  zinc,  but  the  copper  may  vary 
from  50  to  63  per  cent,  and  the  zinc  from  50  down  to  37. 


COMPOSITION  OF  BRONZES. 


Copper. 

Tin. 

Zinc. 

Lead. 

Iron. 

Roman  coin  —  Domitian  . . . 

Diocletian. . . 
“  Maxentius  . . 

“  Justinian... 

Ancient  arrowhead  . 

Common  bell  metal . 

98.92 
95-84 
88.72 
84-53 
70. 30 
79.90 

88.77 

76. 10 

80. 50 

60.50 
73.60 
89.00 

65-15 

1.08 

2.23 

5.85 

6.82 

24-53 

20.03 

9-25 

22.30 

1 9- 50 
18. 15 
9.50 
2.40 
32.78 

i-93 

5-43 

8.65 

5.20 

Bronze  statue,  Thorwald-  1 
sen’s  “  Shepherd”  f 

Bell  of  12th  century . 

Chinese  gonn . 

1.28 

1.60 

0.71 

trace 

1.60 

Japanese  bell  metal . 

Locomotive  bearings . 

“  piston . 

Sperultim . 

6.10 

9.00 

9.00 

12.20 

7.00 

3-°5 

0.42 

Aluminium  bronzes  are  composed  of  pure  copper  with 
from  2]/2  up  to  10  per  cent,  of  aluminium.  Phosphor 
bronze,  according  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  in¬ 
tended,  contains  from  3  to  15  per  cent,  of  tin  and  from 
to  2 yz  per  cent,  of  phosphorus.  Small  proportions 
of  other  metals,  among  which  are  silver,  nickel,  cobalt, 
antimony,  and  bismuth,  with  sulphur,  frequently  enter 
into  the  composition  of  bronzes. 


COMPOSITION  OF  NICKEL  SILVER. 


1  Copper. 

Chinese  Packfong . 

40.  40 

Parisian  metal  for  spoons,  ) 

69.80 

forks,  &c . | 

English  nickel  silver  for  i 
plating . ( 

63  34 

English  nickel  silver  for  ) 

62.63 

plating  (another  kind)  \ 

Nickel. 

Iron. 

Zinc. 

Tin. 

Cadmium. 

31.60 

2.60 

25.40 

19.80 

. 

5-50 

.... 

4-7 

IQ.  17 

trace 

17.01 

10.85 

trace 

26.05 

Salts  of  Copper. — Several  salts  of  copper  possess 
considerable  industrial  value,  chiefly  for  the  formation 
of  blue  and  green  pigments,  in  dyeing  and  calico-print¬ 
ing,  and  for  the  deposition  of  metallic  copper  by  electro¬ 
metallurgy,  &c.  The  principal  salts  of  copper  are  the 
acetate,  the  carbonate,  and  the  sulphate. 

Acetate  of  Copper  or  Verdigris. — This  salt  is  found 
in  commerce  in  the  two  forms  of  basic  and  neutral  ace- 
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tate.  The  principal  seat  of  the  manufacture  of  the  basic 
acetate  is  Montpellier  in  France,  where  the  marc  and 
other  refuse  of  grapes,  after  the  expression  of  the  juice 
for  wine-making,  is  employed  as  a  source  of  the  acetic 
acid  necessary.  Sheets  of  copper  are  placed  among 
this  refuse,  and  these  soon  become  coated  with  a  deposit 
of  verdigris,  which  has  only  to  be  scraped  off,  kneaded 
up  with  water,  and  pressed  into  cakes.  Ihe  neutral 
salt  is  prepared  from  basic  acetate  by  dissolving  it  in 
pyroligneous  acid  (\yood  vinegar)  and  evaporating  the 
solution  to  the  crystallizing  point.  It  is  also  formed  by 
the  double  decomposition  of  the  acetates  of  lead  and 
calcium  with  sulphate  of  copper.  Verdigris  is  much 
used  as  a  pigment  both  in  oil  and  water-color  painting 
nd  in  dyeing,  and  as  a  basis  of  compound  pigments. 

Carbonate  of  Copper ,  in  an  impure  condition,  forms  a 
valuable  series  of  pigments  called  verditer ,  Bremen  blue , 
or  Bremen  green ,  possessing  various  shades  of  mingled 
green  and  blue,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  com¬ 
pounds  with  which  the  carbonate  is  mixed.  The  basis 
of  these  pigments  is  prepared  by  an  elaborate  and  tedious 
process  from  the  oxychloride  of  copper. 

Sulphate  of  Copper ,  called  also  blue  stone,  or  Roman 
vitriol,  is,  on  the  large  scale,  prepared  direct  from  the 
cementation  water  from  pyrites  mines  by  evaporation 
to  the  crystallizing  point.  It  is  also  prepared  by  the 
oxidation  of  sulphide  of  copper  in  a  furnace  at  a  com¬ 
paratively  low  heat,  and  by  the  direct  action  of  sulphuric 
acid  on  metallic  copper,  as  well  as  by  various  other 
processes.  The  sulphate  of  copper  is  very  largely  used 
as  a  basis  for  the  preparation  of  other  copper  compounds, 
in  electrometallurgy,  in  calico-printing,  and  in  the 
American  amalgamation  method  of  extracting  silver  from 
its  ores.  In  medicine  it  is  employed  as  an  emetic. 

Of  pigments,  other  than  those  above-mentioned  hav¬ 
ing  a  copper  basis,  there  may  be  enumerated  the  native 
carbonate,  mountain  or  mineral  green  ;  Brunswick  green, 
an  oxychloride  obtained  by  moistening  copper  foil  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  atmosphere  with  hydrochloric  acid  or  solu¬ 
tion  of  ammonium  chloride ;  Casselmann’s  green,  a 
pigment  discovered  in  1865,  is  a  compound  of  cupric 
sulpnate  with  potassium  or  sodium  acetate.  While  it 
almost  rivals  Schweinfurt  green  in  brilliancy,  it  pos¬ 
sesses  the  advantage  of  being  entirely  free  from  arsenic, 
which  renders  the  latter  pigment  and  Scheele’s  green  so 
virulently  poisonous.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
remembered  that  all  copper  compounds  are  poisonous, 
although  the  preparations  that  do  not  contain  arsenic 
are  not  so  deleterious  in  their  manufacture  and  applica¬ 
tions  as  are  the  others. 

COPPERAS  (the  flower  of  copper),  melanterite, 
reen  vitriol,  or  ferrous  sulphate,  is  a  salt  of  iron.  It  has  a 
luish-green  color  and  an  astringent,  inky,  and  some¬ 
what  sweetish  taste.  It  crystallizes  in  oblique  rhombic 
prisms  of  the  monoclinic  system,  but  generally  occurs 
reniform,  botryoidal,  incrusting,  stalactitic,  pulverulent, 
or  massive  in  nature.  It  is  readily  dissolved  by  water, 
but  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Copperas  is  frequently  found 
in  metalliferous  mines,  being  produced  by  the  oxidation 
of  marcasite  and  iron-pyrites. 

Copperas  is  used  in  dyeing  and  tanning,  in  the  manu- ' 
facture  of  ink,  Prussian  blue,  and  Nordhausen  sulphuric 
acid  or  fuming  oil  of  vitrol,  in  medicine  as  an  astringent 
and  tonic,  and  in  analytical  chemistry.  In  the  thirteenth 
century  it  was  in  request  for  sheep-dressing. 

•COPPERMINE  RIVER — so  named,  in  common 
with  the  mountains  to  the  west  of  it,  from  the  metallic 
products  of  the  vicinity — enters  a  bay  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean  about  latitude  68°  N.,  and  longitude  1160  W. 
Its  overland  discovery  by  Lieutenant  Hearne,  then  in 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company’s  service,  in  June,  1771,  ex¬ 
cited  considerable  interest,  as  proving  that  the  supposed 


Strait  of  Anian  Lad  its  eastward  outlet,  if  any,  only  in 
the  Icy  Sea.  The  Coppermine  river  rises  near  a  feeder 
of  Great  Bear  Lake,  which  itself  is  tributary  to  the 
Mackenzie. 

COPROLITES  (from  dung  and  stone),  the  fossilized 
excrements  of  extinct  animals.  The  discovery  of  their 
true  nature  was  made  by  Dr.  William  Buckland,  who 
observed  that  certain  convoluted  bodies  occuring  in  the 
Lias  of  Gloucestershire  had  the  form  which  would  have 
been  produced  by  their  passage  in  the  soft  state 
through  the  intestines  of  reptiles  or  fishes.  These 
bodies  had  long  been  known  as  “  fossil  fir  cones  ”  and 
“  bezoar  stones.”  Buckland’s  conjecture  that  they  were 
of  faecal  origin,  and  similar  to  the  album  grcecum  or 
excrement  of  hyaenas,  was  confirmed  by  Dr.  Prout,  who 
on  ana’ysis  found  they  consisted  essentially  of  calcium 
phosphate  and  carbonate,  and  not  infrequently  con¬ 
tained  fragments  of  unaltered  bone.  The  name  “  cop- 
rolites  ”  was  accordingly  given  to  them  by  Buckland, 
who  subsequently  expressed  his  belief  that  they  might 
be  found  useful  in  agriculture  on  account  of  the  calcium 
phosphate  they  contained.  The  Liassic  coprolites  are 
described  by  Buckland  as  resembling  oblong  pebbles,  or 
kidney-potatoes ;  they  are  mostly  2  to  4  inches  long, 
and  from  1  to  2  inches  in  diameter,  but  those  of  the 
larger  Ichthyosauri  are  of  much  greater  dimensions.  In 
color  they  vary  from  ash-gray  to  black,  and  their  frac¬ 
ture  is  conchoidal.  Internally  they  are  found  to  consist 
of  a  lamina  twisted  upon  itself,  and  externally  they 
generally  exhibit  a  tortuous  structure,  produced,  before 
the  cloaca  was  reached,  by  the  spiral  valve  of  a  com¬ 
pressed  small  intestine  (as  in  skates,  sharks,  and  dog¬ 
fishes);  the  surface  shows  also  vascular  impressions  and 
corrugations  due  to  the  same  cause.  Often  the  bones, 
teeth,  and  scales  of  fishes  are  to  be  found  dispersed 
through  the  coprolites,  and  sometimes  the  l  ones  erf 
small  Ichthyosauri,  which  were  apparently  a  p  xy  to  the 
larger  marine  saurians.  Coprolites  have  been  found  at 
Lyme  Regis,  inclosed  by  the  ribs  of  Ichthyosauri. 

COPTS,  the  name  given  to  the  descendants  of  the 
native  inhabitants  of  Egypt  after  the  Mahometan  con¬ 
quest,  supposed  by  some  to  be  descended  from  the 
ancient  Egyptians  or  else  from  the  mixed  race  which  in¬ 
habited  the  country  under  the  Roman  empire.  They 
are  Christians,  and  are  said  to  comprise  less  than  one 
fourteenth  of  the  whole  population.  Although  numer¬ 
ous,  their  numbers  continue  to  dwindle,  and  they  are 
being  gradually,  by  marriage  or  conversion,  absorbed  in 
the  Mussulman  population  of  the  country.  Their  name 
Kubt,  or  Kubti,  is  supposed  to  be  derived  either  from 
iEgyptos  or  EgypJ,  or  else  from  the  town  of  Coptos,  or 
even  Iakobitai.  Although  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
the  other  inhabitants,  they  are  said  to  have  large  and 
elongated  black  eyes,  high  cheek-bones,  the  lobe  of  the 
ear  high,  the  nose  straight  and  spread  at  the  end,  black 
and  curly  hair,  thick  and  spread  lips,  and  large  chin. 
In  height  they  are  rather  under  the  middle  size ;  they 
have  in  general  little  embonpoint,  slender  limbs,  and 
pale  or  bronze  complexion,  and  a  sullen  expression  ; 
but  they  differ  considerably,  those  who  have  embraced 
Roman  Catholicism  resembling  more  Greeks  or  Syrians, 
while  the  others  of  the  Said  retain  their  primitive  type. 
Their  dress  is  like  that  of  the  Mahometans,  except  that 
their  turban  is  of  a  black-grayish  or  light  brown  color, 
and  they  often  wear  a  black  coat  or  gown  over  their  other 
dress.  In  their  general  customs  they  follow  the  rules 
of  the  other  inhabitants ;  the  women  veil  their  faces, 
both  in  public  and  at  home  when  male  visitors  are  pres¬ 
ent.  In  religion  they  are  followers  of  the  Eutychian 
heresy  or  Jacobite  sect,  so  called  from  Jacobus 
Baradseus,  a  Syrian,  who  propagated  the  doctrine  ;  and 
in  1840  there  were  150,000  of  this  sect,  while  5,000 
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'tfere  said  to  be  Roman  Catholics,  and  as  many  of 
the  Greek  faith.  The.  Jacobites  are  monophysites  and 
monothelites.  They  have  altogether  about  130  churches 
or  convents.  Their  religious  orders  are  a  patriarch,  a 
metropolitan  of  the  Abyssinians,  bishopS,  arch-priests, 
priests,  deacons,  and  monks.  The  “  patriarch,” called  “  of 
Alexandria,”  resides  at  Cairo,  and  is  generally  chosen 
by  lot  out  of  eight  or  nine  monks  of  the  convent  of  St. 
Antony  in  the  eastern  desert  designated  as  capable  of 
filling  the  office,  but  he  may  be  appointed  by  his  prede¬ 
cessor.  The  metropolitan  is  appointed  by  the  patriarch, 
and  the  twelve  bishops  are  selected  by  preference  from 
he  monks.  They  generally  baptize  their  children  within 
the  year,  and  some  circumcise  them  when  about  eight 
years  of  age  ;  this  rite  was  evidently  handed  down  by 
their  ancestors,  as  it  is  represented  in  Egyptian  sculpt¬ 
ures  of  the  Pharaonic  period.  In  their  schools  the 
Coptic  language  is  taught  imperfectly.  In  their  prayers 
appear  to  be  many  repetitions,  and  they  pray  in  this 
manner,  riding  or  walking.  Their  churches  are  divided 
into  five  compartments,  the  most  important  of  which  is 
the  chancel  ( heykel ).  They  observe  many  fasts  and 
festivals,  and  some  perform  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem. 
They  also  abstain  from  parts  of  the  flesh  of  the  pig  and 
camel,  and  from  that  of  animals  which  have  been 
strangled  and  from  blood.  They  do  not  perform  mili¬ 
tary  service.  In  their  habits  and  customs  they  follow 
those  of  the  other  populations  of  Egypt ;  they  rarely 
inter-marry  with  any  other  sect ;  in  their  marriages  they 
employ  a  go-between  vakel,  and  two-thirds  of  the  dowry 
is  settled  upon  the  wife  during  her  life.  The  marriages 
take  place  on  Saturday  night,  and  the  festivities  some¬ 
times  are  kept  up  for  eight  days.  At  these  a  singular 
custom  prevails  of  attaching  two  cascabels  to  the  wings 
of  two  pigeons,  whereby  the  birds  fly  about  till  they  are 
giddy,  and  then  placing  them  in  two  hollow  balls  of 
sugar,  each  set  on  a  dish ;  the  balls  are  afterward 
broken  and  the  pigeons  fly  about  the  room.  The  pre¬ 
parations  for  the  marriage  consist  of  ablution,  a  pro¬ 
cession  of  the  bride  covered  with  a  shawl,  attended  by 
musicians,  to  the  house  of  the  bridegroom,  stepping 
over  the  blood  of  a  slaughtered  lamb  at  the  door,  the 
crowning  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  and  subsequent 
entertainments,  much  abridged  or  even  omitted  when  a 
widow  is  married.  The  etiquette  is  not  to  leave  the 
house  for  a  year  to  pay  visits.  Divorces  are  only  given 
for  adultery  on  the  part  of  the  wife.  The  Copts  are 
exceedingly  bigoted,  prone  to  be  converted  to  Islamism, 
sullen,  as  Ammianus  Marcellinus  describes  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  false,  faithless,  and  deceitful,  but  extremely  use¬ 
ful  as  secretaries  and  accountants  and  skillful  workmen. 
In  their  funeral  ceremonies  they  follow  Mussulman  cus¬ 
toms,  but  pay  special  visits  on  two  days  of  the  year  to 
the  sepulchers,  and  give  away  a  slaughtered  bullock  and 
other  viands.  Both  in  their  physical  type  and  in  some 
of  their  ceremonies  they  retain  a  resemblance  to  their 
ancestors,  the  ancient  Egyptians. 

The  language  of  the  Copts,  or  so-called  Coptic, 
is  that  of  the  last  stage  of  ancient  Egyptian  civilization, 
and  that  in  use  at  the  time  of  the  Romans.  In  the 
course  of  centuries  the  old  Egyptian  rapidly  changed, 
especially  at  the  time  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  when 
foreign  conquests  and  high  civilization  had  introduced 
into  it  a  number  of  Semitic  words,  principally  of  the 
Aramaean  family.  This  continued  till  the  time  of  the 
twenty-sixth  dynasty,  or  about  the  seventh  century  B.  c. , 
when  the  old  forms  had  almost  died  out,  and  not  only 
a  great  number  of  new  words  but  also  a  difference  of 
structure  appeared  in  the  Egyptian,  which  approached 
more  nearly  to  the  modern  Coptic.  This  continued  till 
the  Ptolemies,  under  whose  government  a  fresh  infus¬ 
ion  of  words  (many  of  them  Greek)  considerably  altered 
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the  language,  as  they  displaced  the  ancient  words,  and 
some  new  grammatical  forms  appeared  ;  a  considerable 
difference  took  place  in  the  prefixes  and  affixes  at  that 
period.  After  the  conversion  of  Egypt  to  Christianity  the 
old  demotic  alphabet  fell  into  disuse,  and  another  was  sub¬ 
stituted —  twenty-four  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  to 
which  were  added  seven  others,  supposed  to  be  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  older  demotic  to  represent  sounds  not 
found  in  the  Greek.  The  language  was  written  in  this 
character  from  the  end  of  the  fourth  or  beginning  of 
the  fifth  century,  in  all  works  relating  to  Christianity, 
and  in  this  condition  has  been  handed  down  to  the  present 
day  in  three  different  dialects,  called  the  Sahidic  or  that 
of  Upper  Egypt,  the  Memphitic  or  that  spoken  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Memphis,  and  the  Bashmuric  or  dia¬ 
lect  of  the  Lake  Menzaleh  and  its  environs.  Altogether 
the  Coptic  literature  is  not  interesting  to  general  stu¬ 
dents  beyond  the  relation  it  bears  to  the  ancient  Egyp¬ 
tian  and  its  connection  with  exegetical  theology. 

COPTOS,  the  modern  Kobt  or  Koft ,  a  town  of 
Egypt,  a  short  distance  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile, 
about  twenty-five  miles  northeast  of  Thebes.  It  is  a 
place  of  great  antiquity,  as  is  proved  by  the  name  of 
Thothmes  III.  still  extant  on  a  granite  pillar,  but  its 
ruins  for  the  most  part  belong  to  a  comparatively  late 
period. 

COPYHOLD,  in  English  law,  is  an  ancient  form  of 
land  tenure,  legally  defined  as  a  “  holding  at  the  will  of 
the  lord  according  to  the  custom  of  the  manor.” 

COPYRIGHT  is  the  exclusive  right  of  multiplying 
for  sale  copies  of  works  of  literature  or  art,  allowed  to 
the  author  thereof  or  his  assignees.  As  a  recognized 
form  of  property  it  is,  compared  with  others,  of  very 
recent  origin,  being  in  fact  the  result  of  the  facility  for 
multiplying  copies  created  by  the  discovery  of  printing 
and  kindred  arts.  Whether  it  was  recognized  at  all  by 
the  common  law  of  England  was  long  a  legal  question 
of  the  first  magnitude, — and  the  reasons  for  recognizing 
it,  and  the  extent  of  the  right  itself,  are  not  quite  clear 
from  controversy  even  now.  The  short  paragraph  in 
Blackstone  may  still  be  read  with  interest.  He  thinks 
that  “  this  species  of  property,  being  grounded  on 
labor  and  invention,  is  more  properly  reducible  to  the 
head  of  occupancy  than  any  other,  since  the  right  of 
occupancy  itself  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Locke  and  many 
others  to  be  founded  on  the  personal  labor  of  the  occu¬ 
pant.”  But  he  speaks  doubtfully  of  its  existence, — - 
merely  mentioning  the  opposing  views,  “that  on  the  one 
hand  it  hath  been  thought  no  other  man  can  have  a 
right  to  exhibit  the  author’s  work  without  his  consent, 
and  that  it  is  urged  on  the  other  hand  that  the  right  is 
of  too  subtle  and  unsubstantial  a  nature  to  become  the 
subject  of  property  at  the  common  law,  and  only  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  guarded  by  positive  statutes  and  special 
provisions  of  the  magistrate.”  He  notices  that  the 
Roman  law  adjudged  that  if  one  man  wrote  anything 
on  the  paper  or  parchment  of  another,  the  writing 
should  belong  to  the  owner  of  the  blank  materials,  but 
as  to  any  other  property  in  the  works  of  the  understand¬ 
ing  the  law  is  silent,  and  he  adds  that  neither  with  us  in 
England  hath  there  been  (till  very  lately)  any  final 
determination  upon  the  rights  of  authors  at  the  common 
law. 

Copyright  in  the  United  States. — The  first  legislation 
on  the  subject  of  literary  property  in  the  United  States 
appears  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution.  In  1783  laws 
were  passed  by  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  securing 
to  authors  for  specified  periods  the  exclusive  property  in 
their  literary  productions,  and  prescribing  penalties  for 
its  violation.  Similar  laws  were  passed  by  Virginia  in 
1785,  by  New  York  in  1786,  and  by  other  States.  Under 
this  system  it  was  necessary  for  authors,  in  order  to  enjoy 
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the  benefits  of  protection  in  States  other  than  that  in 
which  they  resided,  to  copyright  their  works  in  each  State 
having  such  laws.  Authors’  rights  therefore  depended 
on  the  legislation  in  the  several  States,  as  there  was 
no  national  law  relating  to  copyright.  In  order  to  afford 
to  literary  property,  as  well  as  to  useful  inventions 
and  discoveries,  adequate  protection  throughout  the 
United  States  by  a  general  lav/,  the  Federal  Consti¬ 
tution,  which  came  into  force  in  1789,  empowered 
Congress  “  to  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  useful 
arts  by  securing  for  limited  times  to  authors  and  in¬ 
ventors  the  exclusive  right  to  their  respective  writings 
and  discoveries.”  Pursuant  to  this  provision  the  first 
copyright  law  of  the  United  States  was  passed  May  31, 
1790  entitled  “  An  Act  for  the  Encouragement  of  Learn¬ 
ing  by  securing  the  Copies  of  Maps,  Charts,  and  Books 
to  the  Authors  and  Proprietors  of  such  Copies  during 
the  times  therein  mentioned.”  This  statute  gave  to 
authors,  who  were  citizens  or  residents  of  the  United 
States,  their  heirs  and  assigns,  copyright  in  maps,  charts, 
and  books  for  fourteen  years,  and  provided  for  a  second 
term  of  the  same  duration,  if  the  author  should  be  liv¬ 
ing  at  the  expiration  of  the  first.  The  penalty  pre¬ 
scribed  for  publishing,  importing,  or  selling  a  book  in 
violation  of  the  act  was  forfeiture  of  copies  to  the  author 
or  proprietor,  “  who  shall  forthwith  destroy  the  same,” 
and  the  payment  of  50  cents  for  every  sheet  found  in 
possession  of  the  offender,  one-half  to  go  the  author  or 
proprietor,  and  the  other  half  to  the  United  States. 
The  act  also  provided  a  remedy  against  the  unauthor¬ 
ized  publication  of  manuscripts  belonging  to  citizens  01- 
residents  of  the  United  States.  In  1802  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  1790  were  extended  to  “  the  arts  of  design¬ 
ing,  engraving,  and  etching  historical  and  other  prints.”' 
In  1831  the  several  acts  relating  to  copyrights  were 
amended  and  consolidated  by  a  general  law,  which  ex¬ 
tended  the  term  of  protection  from  fourteen  to  twenty- 
eight  years,  with  provision  for  a  renewal  for  fourteen 
years  to  the  author,  his  widow  or  children.  Musical 
compositions  were  now  for  the  first  time  expressly  pro¬ 
vided  for,  being  placed  upon  the  same  footing  as  books. 
In  1856  was  passed  the  first  statute  for  giving  to  drama¬ 
tists  the  exclusive  right  of  representing  their  plays  in 
public,  and  in  1865  photographs  and  negatives  were  de¬ 
clared  subjects  of  copyright  in  the  same  manner  as 
books,  engravings,  etc.  All  statutes  relating  to  copy¬ 
right  were  repealed  by  the  general  law  of  1870,  which, 
with  an  amendment  passed  in  1874,  now  regulates  the 
the  entire  subject.  This  law  may  be  found  in  the  re¬ 
vised  statutes  of  the  United  States  of  1873,  and  the 
amendment  in  the  statutes  at  large  of  1873-74.  The 
term  of  protection  is  the  same  as  that  under  the  Act  of 
1831.  To  the  subjects  of  copyright  protected  by  pre¬ 
vious  statutes  were  added  paintings,  drawings,  chromos, 
statues,  statuary,  and  models  or  designs  intended  to  be 
perfected  as  works  of  the  fine  arts. 

Every  author  or  owner,  native  or  foreign,  of  an  un¬ 
published  literary  composition  or  work  of  art  has  exclu¬ 
sive  property  therein  at  common  law.  Before  publica¬ 
tion  he  may  make  of  it  any  use  which  does  not  interfere 
with  the  rights  of  others.  When  the  work  is  published 
the  owner’s  common  law  rights  are  lost.  The  author 
or  proprietor  of  a  manuscript,  if  a  citizen  or  resident  of 
the  United  States,  has  also  a  statutory  remedy  for  dam- 
ages  against  its  unlicensed  publication. 

In  1834  was  contested  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  the  same  question  which  had  been  so  elab¬ 
orately  argued  in  the  English  case  of  Millar  v.  Taylor, 
decided  by  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  in  1769,  and 
finally  settled  by  the  House  of  Lords  five  years  later  in 
Donaldson  v.  Becket,  viz.,  whether  copyright  in  pub¬ 
lished  works  (prists  by  the  common  law,  and  is  there¬ 


fore  of  unlimited  duration,  or  is  created  by  and  wholly 
governed  by  statute.  The  Supreme  Court,  following 
the  authority  of  the  House  of  Lords,  held  that  there 
was  no  copyright  after  publication  except  for  the  limited 
term  given  by  the  statute.  Of  the  seven  judges  four 
concurred  in  this  conclusion,  two  delivered  elaborate 
dissenting  opinions,  and  one  was  absent.  This  judg¬ 
ment  has  since  continued  to  be  the  supreme  law. 

The  policy  of  the  American  Government  in  relation 
to  foreign  authors  has  been  far  less  liberal  than  that  of 
England.  No  special  arrangement  for  international 
copyright,  such  as  subsists  between  Great  Britain  and 
many  Continental  countries,  has  been  entered  into 
between  the  United  States  and  any  foreign  government. 
While  a  foreigner  in  the  United  States  is  entitled  to 
common  law  protection  for  his  unpublished  works,  his 
rights  after  publication  are  determined  wholly  by  statute. 
The  question  concerning  the  status  of  a  foreign  author 
under  the  copyright  laws,  as  well  as  of  a  citizen  who 
derives  title  from  a  foreigner,  is  freed  from  much  of  the 
doubt  and  difficulty  that  have  surrounded  it  in  the 
English  courts.  While  Parliament  from  the  reign  of 
Anne  to  the  present  time  has  legislated  for  the  benefit 
of  “  authors,”  leaving  to  the  courts  to  determine  whether 
that  general  language  is  applicable  to  all  authors  or  is 
limited  to  those  of  Great  Britain,  the  American  Con¬ 
gress,  in  all  its  legislation  for  the  encouragement  of 
literature  from  the  Act  of  1790  to  that  of  1870,  has  ex¬ 
tended  protection  only  to  such  author  as  may  be  a 
“citizen  of  the  United  States  or  resident  therein.” 
Thus  by  express  words  is  a  foreigner  excluded  from  the 
benefits  of  the  statute.  This  language  has  nevertheless 
given  rise  to  some  discussion  as  to  who  may  be  regarded 
as  a  “resident.”  That  word  has  been  judicially  con¬ 
strued  to  mean  any  person  domiciled  in  the  United 
States  with  the  intention  of  making  there  his  permanent 
abode.  Neither  naturalization  nor  a  formal  declaration 
of  such  intention  is  required.  No  definite  period  of 
time  and  no  specific  acts  are  indicated  as  necessary  to 
constitute  such  residence.  The  question  is  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  intention  of  the  person  at  the  time  of  re¬ 
cording  his  title,  while  his  abode  is  in  the  United  States, 
and  by  his  acts  so  far  as  they  indicate  what  that  inten¬ 
tion  was.  If  at  that  time  he  intended  to  remain  there 
and  make  the  country  his  place  of  permanent  abode,  his 
home,  he  becomes  during  the  continuance  of  that  inten¬ 
tion  a  resident  within  the  meaning  of  the  act,  though 
he  may  afterwards  change  his  mind  and  return  to  his 
native  land.  How  long  such  intention  shall  continue 
the  courts  have  not  determined  ;  but  if  it  exists  bona 
fide  at  the  time  of  recording  the  title,  valid  copyright 
vests,  and  will  not  be  defeated  by  any  subsequent  acts 
or  change  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  claimant.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  a  foreign  author  should  come  to  the 
United  States  intending  to  stay  temporarily,  although 
with  that  intention  he  should  actually  remain  a  year  or 
ten  years,  he  would  be  a  mere  sojourner,  and  would  not 
acquire  a  residence  within  the  meaning  of  the  act.  To 
determine  thus  the  intention  in  the  mind  of  a  person 
will  in  many  cases  be  attended  with  difficulty  and  even 
with  fraud.  It  is  a  question  of  fact  for  the  jury,  whose 
finding  will  determine  the  law.  In  case  of  a  work  com¬ 
posed  jointly  by  a  foreign  and  a  native  author,  and 
copyrighted  by  either  one  or  both,  the  copyright  in  the 
part  contributed  by  the  foreign  author,  if  it  could  be 
distinguished,  would  not  be  valid.  The  assignee  — 
although  a  citizen  —  of  a  foreign  author,  can  acquire  no 
more  rights  under  the  statute  than  the  latter  has. 

There  is,  however,  nothing  in  the  statute  to  prevent 
a  citizen  or  resident  from  acquiring  copyright  in  certain 
works  of  art  which  he  has  purchased  from  a  foreign 
author.  By  Section  4,952  copyright  is  vested  in  “  any 
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citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  resident  therein,  who 
shall  be  the  author,  inventor,  designer,  or  proprietor  of 
a  book,  map,  chart,  dramatic  or  musical  composition, 
engraving,  cut,  print,  photograph,  or  negative  thereof, 
or  of  a  painting,  drawing,  chromo,  statue,  statuary, 
and  of  models  or  designs  intended  to  be  perfected  as 
works  of  the  fine  arts.”  Under  this  section  any  “pro¬ 
prietor,”  who  is  a  citizen  or  resident,  might  acquire 
copyright  in  a  work  purchased  from  a  foreign  author. 
But  a  subsequent  section,  4,971,  declares  that  nothing  in 
the  Act  “  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  printing, 
publishing,  importation,  or  sale  of  any  book,  map, 
chart,  dramatic,  or  musical  composition,  print,  cut,  en¬ 
graving,  or  photograph,  composed  or  made  by  any 
person  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  nor  resident 
therein.”  This  language  clearly  disqualifies  a  foreigner, 
or  any  one  deriving  title  from  him,  from  acquiring  in  the 
United  States  copyright  in  the  works  mentioned.  But 
no  mention  is  made  of  paintings,  drawings,  chromos, 
statues,  statuary,  models,  or  designs  which  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  previous  section.  Whether  this  omission 
is  intentional  or  otherwise  cannot  be  determined  from 
the  Act,  but  in  the  absence  of  any  judicial  or  legislative 
light  on  this  point,  the  only  sound  intrepretation  would 
seem  t'j  be  that  if  a  citizen  or  resident  of  the  United 
States,  having  purchased  from  a  foreign  author  any 
work  of  art  of  these  classes,  should  take  the  requisite 
steps  to  secure  copyright  therein,  his  title  would  be 
valid.  A  citizen  of  the  United  States  may  acquire 
copyright  while  temporarily  a  resident  in  a  foreign 
country. 

The  same  liberal  construction  given  to  the  word 
“  book  ”  by  the  English  courts  has  been  accepted  in  the 
United  States.  A  brief  literary  composition  on  a  single 
sheet  may  be  copyrighted  as  a  book.  There  is  no  spe¬ 
cial  provision  concerning  copyright  in  an  encyclopaedia, 
review,  magazine,  or  periodical,  as  is  prescribed  by  sec¬ 
tions  eighteen  and  nineteen  of  the  five  and  six  Viet.  c. 
forty-five.  Such  works  are  protected  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  books.  In  the  absence  of  special  agreement  to 
the  contrary,  the  copyright  of  an  article  contributed  to 
a  magazine  or  other  periodical  would  doubtless  remain 
with  the  author  for  all  purposes  which  would  not  de¬ 
prive  the  purchaser  of  any  advantage  arising  from  its 
publication  in  the  magazine.  The  right  of  subsequent 
publication  in  book  form  would  belong  to  the  author 
and  not  to  the  owner  of  the  periodical.  Such  publica¬ 
tion  might  be  made  at  any  time  after  the  issue  of  the 
magazine,  provided  the  circulation  of  the  latter  was  not 
thereby  injured.  In  practice  newspapers  are  not  copy¬ 
righted  ;  hence  any  uncopyrighted  article  first  published 
in  a  newspaper  becomes  publici  juris ,  and  valid  copy¬ 
right  could  not  be  subsequently  obtained  for  it.  But 
either  the  entire  newspaper  or  any  article  published 
in  it  may  be  copyrighted  by  a  compliance  with  the 
general  statutory  provisions  relating  to  books.  Authors 
may  reserve  the  right  to  dramatize  or  to  translate  their 
own  works,  by  printing  a  notice  to  that  effect  in  the 
book.  The  copyright  law  does  not  protect  a  title  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  book;  but  a  title  may  be  registered  as 
a  trade  mark,  or  its  unlawful  use  may  be  restrained  on 
the  general  principles  of  equity.  Nor  is  there  any  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  copyright  law,  as  in  England,  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  designs  for  industrial  products.  The  statute 
of  1874  prescribes  that  the  words  “engraving,”  “cut,” 
and  “  print  ’’shall be  applied  only  to  pictorial  illustrations 
or  works  connected  with  the  fine  arts,  and  that  no  prints 
or  labels  designed  to  be  used  for  any  other  articles  of 
manufacture  shall  be  entered  under  the  copyright  Law, 
but  must  be  registered  in  the  patent  office. 

The  statute  now  in  force  grants  to  authors,  and  their 
executors,  administrators,  or  assigns,  copyright?  for 
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twenty-eight  years  from  the  time  of  recording  the  title. 
At  the  expiration  of  that  period  the  author  or  his  widow 
or  children  may  obtain  an  additional  term  of  fourteen 
years.  In  order  to  secure  copyright  every  applicant  is 
required  to  perform  three  acts: — 1st,  before  publica¬ 
tion  to  transmit  to  the  librarian  of  Congress  in  Washing¬ 
ton  a  printed  copy  of  the  title  of  the  book,  map,  chart, 
dramatic  or  musical  composition,  engraving,  cut,  print, 
or  photograph,  or  a  description  of  the  painting,  draw¬ 
ing,  chromo,  statue,  statuary,  model,  or  design ;  2d, 
within  ten  days  after  publication  to  send  to  the  same 
official  two  copies  of  such  book  or  other  article,  or  in  the 
case  of  a  painting,  drawing,  statue,  model,  or  design  a 
photograph  thereof;  3d,  to  print  on  the  title  page,  or 
the  page  next  following,  of  every  copy  of  a  book,  or  in 
the  case  of  a  map,  chart,  musical  composition,  print, 
cut,  engraving,  photograph,  painting,  drawing,  chromo, 
statue,  statuary,  model,  or  design  to  inscribe  upon  some 
visible  portion  of  it,  or  upon  the  substance  upon  which 
is  mounted,  the  notice  of  entry  for  copyright  in  the  form 
prescribed.  Two  forms  are  prescribed,  either  of  which 
may  be  used  :  —  I.  “  Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Con¬ 
gress,  in  the  year - by - ,  in  the  office  of  the  Libra¬ 
rian  at  Washington;”  2.  “Copyright  18 —  by  - ”. 

In  each  case  the  year  when  the  copyright  was  entered  and 
the  name  of  the  person,  persons,  or  firm  by  whom  en¬ 
tered  are  to  be  given.  Compliance  with  all  these  condi¬ 
tions  is  essential  to  valid  copyright.  Until  they  are  per¬ 
formed  an  action  at  law  for  infringement  cannot  be  main¬ 
tained.  But  equity  will  protect  the  copyright  as  soon 
as  the  title  is  recorded,  and  before  the  performance  of 
the  other  two  requisites.  When  the  right  is  perfected 
an  action  at  law  may  be  maintained  for  any  infringement 
after  the  recording  of  the  title.  A  penalty  of  $25  is  fur¬ 
ther  prescribed  for  failure  to  deliver  to  the  librarian  of 
Congress,  within  ten  days  after  publication,  two  copies 
of  the  best  edition  of  the  book,  or  description  or  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  other  articles  above  mentioned,  and  a 
copy  of  every  subsequent  edition  containing  substantial 
changes.  A  penalty  of  $100  is  imposed  upon  any  person 
who  causes  notice  of  copyright  to  be  inserted  in  a  book, 
or  impressed  upon  any  other  article  for  which  a  copy¬ 
right  has  not  been  obtained.  The  fee  for  securing  copy¬ 
right  is  fifty  cents,  to  be  paid  to  the  librarian  for  record¬ 
ing  the  title.  A  copy  of  such  record  may  be  obtained  for 
fifty  cents.  The  librarian  receives  $1  for  recording  and 
certifying  an  assignment,  and  $1  for  every  copy  of  an  as¬ 
signment  furnished.  Another  essential  condition  to 
valid  copyright  is  publication,  and  the  work  must  be  first 
published  in  the  United  States  ;  but  a  contemporaneous 
publication  abroad  will  not  prejudice  the  author’s  rights. 
The  production  must  also  be  original  and  innocent  in 
character.  Copyright  will  not  vest  in  an  unpublished 
work.  But  the  statute  provides  that  every  person  who 
shall  print  or  publish  any  manuscript,  without  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  author  or  proprietor,  if  the  latter  is  a  citizen 
or  resident  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  liable  for  dam¬ 
ages.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Act  to  exclude  a  resident 
assignee  of  a  foreign  author  from  the  benefits  of  this  pro¬ 
vision. 

Copyrights  pass  to  heirs  and  are  assignable  in  law  by 
any  instrument  of  writing.  Every  assignment  must  be 
recorded  in  the  office  of  the  librarian  of  Congress 
within  sixty  days  after  its  execution,  in  default  of 
which  it  becomes  void  as  against  any  subsequent 
purchaser  or  mortgagee  for  a  valuable  consideration 
without  notice. 

The  existing  statute  provides  that  if  any  person  with¬ 
out  due  authority  shall  print,  publish,  or  import  a 
copyrighted  book,  or  knowing  it  to  be  so  printed,  pub¬ 
lished,  or  imported  shall  sell  or  offer  it  for  sale,  he  shall 
forfeit  every  copy  to  the  proprietor  and  pay  such 
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damages  as  may  be  recovered  in  a  civil  action.  In  case 
of  piracy  of  a  map,  chart,  musical  composition,  print, 
cut,  engraving,  photograph,  or  chromo,  the  offender  is 
made  liable  to  forfeit  the  plates  and  every  sheet  copied 
or  printed,  and  to  pay  $1  for  every  sheet  found  in  his 
possession  either  printing,  printed,  copied,  published, 
imported,  or  exposed  for  sale.  For  every  pirated  copy 
of  a  painting,  statue,  or  statuary  found  in  his  possession, 
or  which  he  has  sold  or  offered  for  sale,  the  offender 
must  pay  $10.  The  injured  person  may  obtain  from  a 
court  of  equity  an  injunction  against  the  publication  and 
sale  of  the  pirated  work,  and  may  recover  at  law  the 
damages  sustained  by  such  publication.  All  actions  at 
law  and  suits  in  equity  under  the  copyright  statutes  must 
be  brought  in  the  circuit  or  district  courts  of  the  United 
States,  except  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  any  terri¬ 
tory  where  the  proper  tribunal  is  the  Supreme  Court. 
Appeals  lies  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
All  actions  for  forfeitures  or  penalties  must  be  brought 
within  two  years  after  the  cause  of  action  has  arisen. 
Redress  for  the  invasion  of  common  law  rights  in 
unpublished  works  must  be  sought  in  a  State  court, 
unless  the  parties  to  the  controversy  are  citizens  of 
different  States,  in  which  case  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  have  jurisdiction. 

Stage  right  in  the  United  States. —  Until  1856  thtre 
was  no  statute  giving  to  dramatists  control  over  the 
public  representation  of  their  plays.  This  want  was 
met  by  the  Act  of  August  18th  of  that  year,  which  was 
passed  expressly  to  confer  upon  the  author  or  owner  of 
a  dramatic  composition  the  sole  liberty  of  performing, 
or  causing  it  to  be  performed,  in  public;  and  any  one 
infringing  this  right  was  made  liable  to  damages  in  a 
sum  not  less  than  $100  for  the  first  and  $50  for  every 
subsequent  unauthorized  performance.  The  provisions 
of  this  Act  have  been  held  to  apply  only  to  cases  in 
which  copyright  was  secured  under  the  Act  of  1831 ; 
and  as  the  benefits  of  that  law  were  by  express  words 
limited  to  citizen  or  resident  authors,  foreign  dramatists 
acquired  no  rights  by  the  statute  of  1856.  The  Act  of 
1870  gives  to  dramatists,  besides  the  exclusive  right  of 
publishing  in  print,  the  sole  liberty  of  representing  their 
dramatic  compositions  on  the  stage,  and  declares  that 
any  person  who  publically  represents  a  copyrighted 
dramatic  composition,  without  authority,  shall  be  liable 
to  damages  in  a  sum  not  less  than  $100  for  the  first  and 
$50  for  each  subsequent  performance.  This  right  is 
secured. by  copyrighting  the  dramatic  composition  as  a 
book,  and  endures  for  the  same  term  as  does  the  copy¬ 
right  in  the  book.  The  Act  must  be  construed  as  giving 
the  sole  liberty  of  representation  only  in  cases  where  the 
exclusive  right  of  publication  has  been  secured.  In 
other  words,  the  copyright  in  the  printed  production  is 
made  to  include  the  right  of  public  representation.  As 
the  former  can  be  acquired  only  by  citizens  and  resi¬ 
dents,  foreign  dramatists  and  their  assignees,  as  under 
the  Act  of  1856,  are  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the 
statutes.  There  is  no  statutory  provision,  as  in  Eng¬ 
land,  giving  to  either  native  or  foreign  dramatists  the 
exclusive  right  to  represent  their  manuscript  plays. 
While  foreign  dramatists  are  entitled  to  no  statutory 
protection  whatever,  their  manuscript  plays  are  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  common  law.  In  this  respect  the  rights 
of  native  and  foreign  dramatists  are  the  same.  Such 
protection  ceases  when  the  play  is  published.  When 
published  in  print  the  owner’s  rights  are  lost,  unless  in 
the  case  of  a  citizen,  protected  by  statute.  Whether 
the  authorized  public  performance  of  a  manuscript  play, 
unprotected  by  statutory  copyright,  is  such  a  publica¬ 
tion  as  will  give  to  any  one,  without  license  from  the 
owner,  the  right  either  to  represent  it  on  the  stage  or 
to  publish  it  in  print,  is  a  question  which  is  not  deter¬ 


mined  by  statute,  as  in  England,  but  is  left  entirely  to 
the  courts.  It  has  been  much  discussed  in  several  lead¬ 
ing  cases  since  i860;  and  its  importance  is  enhanced 
by  the  fact  that  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  dramas  which 
American  managers  are  expected  and  even  required  to 
provide  for  an  exacting  public  and  a  critical  press  are 
from  the  pens  of  English  and  French  playwrights.  It 
is  well  settled  that  the  public  performance  of  a  manu¬ 
script  drama  is  not  such  a  publication  as  will  invalidate 
a  copyright  subsequently  obtained  by  the  author  ;  and 
that  no  one,  without  leave,  may  publish  in  print,  or 
publicly  represent  the  play,  if  obtained  by  stenography, 
the  use  of  writing,  or  in  any  other  way  than  through 
the  memory  of  one  or  more  persons  who  have  witnessed 
its  lawful  representation.  The  theory  has  been  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  has  received  some  judicial  approval,  that 
the  owner  of  an  uncopyrighted  manuscript  play  cannot 
lawfully  prevent  another  from  publicly  representing 
it,  when  the  latter  has  obtained  a  copy  through  the 
memory  of  any  person  who  has  witnessed  the  authorized 
performance.  This  doctrine  is  supported  by  a  single 
case  decided  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts  in 
i860.  Its  soundness  has  been  questioned  by  high 
authority,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  when  the  direct 
issue  shall  be  presented  for  judicial  determination  such 
unlicensed  use  of  the  play  will  be  held  to  be  piracy.  It 
may  be  regarded  as  conceded  that  the  courts  would  not 
hesitate  to  declare  unauthorized  publication  in  print  to 
be  an  invasion  of  the  owner’s  rights. 

Property  in  unpublished  musical  compositions,  lec¬ 
tures,  sermons,  works  of  art,  etc.,  are  governed  by  the 
same  principles  that  apply  in  the  case  of  dramatic  pro¬ 
ductions.  There  is  no  statute,  as  in  England,  regulating 
the  author’s  rights  in  manuscript  lectures.  The  writer 
of  an  unpublished  letter,  whether  possessing  literary 
value  or  not,  may  prevent  at  common  law  its  unauthor¬ 
ized  publication  by  the  receiver,  unless  publication  is 
necessary  to  protect  the  latter  against  injurious  repre¬ 
sentations  made  by  the  former. 

COQUEREL,  Athanase  Josue,  son  of  A.  L.  C. 
Coquerel,  noticed  below,  a  minister  of  the  French 
Protestant  Church,  was  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1820. 
At  an  early  age  he  succeeded  his  father  as  editor  of  Le 
Lien ,  and  he  held  this  post  till  1852.  In  that  year  he 
took  part  in  establishing  the  Nouvelle  Revue  de  Theo- 
logie,  which  had  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  peri¬ 
odical  organ  of  scientific  theology  published  in  France. 
Meanwhile  he  had  gained  a  high  reputation  as  an  elo¬ 
quent  and  earnest  preacher,  and  especially  as  the  advo¬ 
cate  of  religious  freedom  in  opposition  to  the  imposition  of 
tests.  Advancing  beyond  his  father’s  doctrinal  position, 
his  teaching  became  more  and  more  offensive  to  the  old 
orthodox  party;  and  on  the  appearance  (1864)  of  his 
article  on  Renan’s  Vie  de  Je'sus  in  the  Nouvelle  Revue 
de  The'ologie,  the  storm  of  suspicion  and  dislike  which 
had  long  been  gathering  burst  on  his  head,  and  he  was 
forbidden  by  the  Paris  Consistory  to  continue  his  minis¬ 
terial  functions.  He  received  an  address  of  regretful 
sympathy  from  the  consistory  of  Anduze,  and  a  pro¬ 
vision  was  voted  for  him  by  the  Protestant  Liberal 
Union,  to  enable  him  to  continue  his  preaching.  This 
he  did  with  much  earnestness  and  success  till  within  a 
few  weeks  of  his  death.  Coquerel  received  the  cross  of 
the  Legion  af  Honor  in  1862.  He  died  at  Paris,  July 
25,  1875. 

COQUEREL,  Athanase  LaurentCharles,  French 
Protestant  divine,  president  of  the  Presbyterian  Council 
of  Paris,  was  born  in  that  city,  1795.  He  received  his 
early  education  from  his  aunt,  Helen  Maria  Williams, 
an  Englishwoman,  who  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century  made  herself  a  reputation  by  various  trans¬ 
lations  and  by  her  Letters  from  France,  pie  completed 
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.lis  theological  studies  at  the  Protestant  faculty  of 
Montauban,  and  in  1 8 1 6  was  ordained  pastor.  During 
the  following  twelve  years  he  resided  in  Holland,  and 
preached  with  acceptance  before  Calvinistic  congrega¬ 
tions  at  Amsterdam,  Leyden,  and  Utrecht.  In  1830, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Cuvier,  who  then  filled  the  office  of 
minister  of  Protestant  worship,  Coquerel  was  called  to 
Paris  ;  and  there  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  Ardently 
atta  ched  to  liberal  ideas,  he  was  not  content  with  ad¬ 
vocating  them  from  the  pulpit,  but  resolved  to  speak 
also  through  the  press.  In  the  first  year  of  his  Paris 
life  he  therefore  established  a  periodical  entitled  Le 
Protestant,  which  was  continued  till  December,  1833. 
In  the  course  of  this  year  he  was  chosen  a  member  of 
the  consistory.  In  January,  1834,  appeared  the  first 
number  of  the  Libre  Exam  at,  under  the  joint  editor¬ 
ship  of  Coquerel  and  Artaud  which  was  carried  on  till 
July,  1836.  Coquerel  rapidly  acquired  the  reputation 
of  a  great  pulpit  orator,  and  the  liberal  views  which  he 
announced  with  fearless  freedom  brought  him  more  and 
more  into  antagonism  with  the  rigid  Calvinists.  He 
took  a  warm  interest  in  all  matters  of  education,  and 
distinguished  himself  so  much  by  his  defense  of  the 
university  of  Paris  against  a  sharp  attack,  that  in  1835 
he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
Pained  on  the  doctrinal  divergencies  which  separated 
the  Protestants  of  France,  and  longing  to  bring  about 
a  real  union,  he  originated,  in  1841,  a  periodical  en¬ 
titled  Le  Lien ,  of  which  such  union  was  the  avowed 
object.  The  same  year  appeared  his  Reponse  to  the 
Leben  Jesu  of  Strauss.  After  the  revolution  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1848,  Coquerel  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
National  Assembly,  where  he  sat  as  a  moderate  repub¬ 
lican,  subsequently  becoming  a  member  of  the  Legislat¬ 
ive  Assembly.  He  supported  the  first  ministry  of 
Louis  Napoleon,  and  gave  his  vote  in  favor  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition  to  Rome  and  the  restoration  of  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Pope.  After  the  coup  iVetat  of  December 
2,  1851,  he  confined  himself  to  the  duties  of  his  pastor¬ 
ate,  which  he  had  not  ceased  to  discharge.  lie  was  one 
of  the  most  prolific  of  French  sermon  writers,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  famous  orators  of  his  day,  and  retained 
his  popularity  to  the  last.  He  died  at  Paris,  January  10, 
1868. 

COQUES,  or  Cocx,  Gonzalez  (1614-1684),  the  son 
of  Peeter  Willemsen  Cocx,  a  respectable  Flemish  citizen, 
and  not,  as  his  name  might  imply,  a  Spaniard,  was  born 
at  Antwerp.  Coques  chose  his  vocation  as  a  boy  when 
he  took  lessons  from  the  last  of  the  Brueghels.  He 
was  trained  to  the  execution  of  portraits.  One  of  his 
canvases  in  the  gallery  of  the  Hague  represents  a  suite 
of  rooms  hung  with  pictures,  in  which  the  artist  himself 
may  be  seen  at  a  table  with  his  wife  and  two  children, 
surrounded  by  masterpieces  composed  and  signed  by 
several  contemporaries.  Partnership  in  painting  was 
common  among  the  small  masters  of  the  Antwerp 
school  ;  and  it  has  been  truly  said  of  Coques  that  he 
employed  Arthois  for  landscapes,  Ghering  and  Van 
Ehrenberg  for  architectural  backgrounds,  Sleenwijck 
the  younger  for  rooms,  and  Peeter  Gysels  for  still  life 
and  flowers ;  but  the  model  upon  which  Coques  formed 
himself  was  Van  Dyck,  whose  sparkling  touch  and  re¬ 
fined  manner  he  imitated  with  great  success.  He  never 
ventured  beyond  the  “  cabinet,”  but  in  this  limited  field 
the  family  groups  of  his  middle  time  are  full  of  life, 
brilliant  from  the  sheen  of  costly  dress  and  sparkling 
play  of  light  and  shade,  combined  with  finished  execu¬ 
tion  and  enameled  surface.  The  finest  examples  of 
Coques  are  in  England. 

CORA,  an  ancient  city  of  Italy,  about  seven  mifes 
southeast  of  Rome  by  the  Appian  Way.  Various  tra¬ 
ditions  about  its  origin  are  found  in  the  Roman  writers ; 
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but  all  agree  in  acknowledging  its  great  antiquity,  and 
for  a  long  period  it  ranked  as  one  of  the  most  important 
cities  of  Latium.  After  being  lost  sight  of  in  history 
for  about  1200  years  it  reappears  in  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  under  the  name  of  Cori  it  continues  to  the 
present  day,  a  town  of  from  5,000  to  6,000  inhabitants. 

CORALS  (Coralliaria).  Under  the  general  name 
of  “  Coral-Animals  ”  are  included  all  those  members  of 
the  Actinozoa  which  have  the  power  of  secreting  hard 
structures  of  the  nature  of  a  skeleton.  Whether  this 
skeleton  be  continuous  or  discontinuous,  of  conspicuous 
dimensions  or  simply  of  microscopic  spicula,  it  constitutes 
what  is  known  properly  as  the  “  coral  ”  or  “  corallum  ;  ” 
and  the  animals  which  produce  it  are  the  so-called 
“  Coralligenous  Zoophytes”  ( Actinozoa  Coralligena). 
The  class  of  the  Actinozoa  is  one  of  the  primary  divis¬ 
ions  of  the  sub-kingdom  of  the  Calenterata  or  Radiated 
Animals ;  and  those  forms  of  the  class  which  secrete  a 
corallum  belong  to  the  orders  of  the  Zoantharia,  Rugosa, 
and  A Icyonaria.  No  corallum  is  ever  produced  in  the 
order  Ctenophora,  and  many  members  of  the  Zoantharia 
are  either  destitute  of  a  skeleton  or  have  but  an  imper¬ 
fect  one,  while  the  corallum  of  the  A  icyonaria  is  also 
often  rudimentary.  The  Ctenophora ,  therefore,  will  be 
wholly  omitted  here  ;  and  only  those  members  of  the 
Zoantharia  and  A  Icyonaria  in  which  a  well-developed 
corallum  is  present,  will  be  considered  at  any  length, 

—  the  soft-bodied  forms  requiring  no  notice  except  in  so 
far  as  they  serve  to  elucidate  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Coralligenous  groups. 

The  class  of  th e  Actinozoa  comprises  those  Coelenterate 
animals  in  which  the  space  included  within  the  body- 
walls  is  divided  into  an  inner  “  gastric  ”  cavity  or  stomach 
and  an  outer  “  perivisceral  ”  cavity.  The  gastric  sac  is 
short  and  is  open  below,  so  that  the  perivisceral  cavity 
freely  communicates  with  the  outer  world  through  the 
mouth,  and  the  two  cavities  become  practically  one. 
The  perivisceral  cavity,  in  turn,  is  divided  into  a  series 
of  compartments  by  the  development  of  a  series  of 
vertical  membranous  plates  (the  “mesenteries”),  which 
are  arranged  in  a  radiating  manner  between  the  walls  of 
the  gastric  sac  and  the  wall  of  the  body.  The  repro¬ 
ductive  organs  are  not  external,  but  are  attached  to  the 
faces  of  the  mesenteries,  and  shed  their  contents  into  the 
body-cavity.  The  ova  reach  the  external  medium  either 
through  the  mouth  or  through  the  ends  of  the  tentacles. 

Coral-Reefs. — The“  reef-building ’’corals  areessentially 
shallow-water  forms,  flourishing  between  extreme  low- 
water  mark  and  depths  of  from  20  to  25  fathoms. 
By  their  continued  growth  and  aggregation  they  give 
rise  to  the  great  banks  of  coral  which  are  known 
as  “  coral-reefs,”  the  compound  species  often  possessing 
a  lax  cellular  coenenchyma,  enabling  them  to  increase 
almost  indefinitely  in  size.  In  other  cases  they  increase 
rapidly  by  spontaneous  fission.  Though  principally 
formed  by  corals  belonging  to  the  Zoantharia  scleroder - 
mata ,  the  growth  of  coral-reefs  is  further  contributed  to 
by  various  Alcyonoid  corals,  and  by  the  calcareous  algae 
(Nullipores  and  Corallines). 

The  distribution  of  the  reef-building  corals  seems  to 
depend  mainly  upon  the  mean  winter  temperature  of  the 
sea,  and  they  are  confined  to  seas  in  which  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  water  during  the  winter  does  not  sink  on  an 
average  below  66°  or  68°  Fahr.  The  seas  thus  limited 
may  be  said  to  be  comprised  within  a  distance  of  about 
1,800  miles  on  either  side  of  the  equator.  Even  within 
these  limits,  however,  apparently  owing  to  the  influence 
of  Arctic  currents,  no  coral-reefs  are  found  on  the  western 
coasts  of  Africa  and  South  America.  The  headquarter^ 
of  the  reef-building  corals  may  be  said  to  be  the  central 
Pacific  Ocean,  with  its  numerous  islands  and  masses  of 
continental  land,  but  reefs  are  also  found  more  or  less 
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largely  developed  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Persian  Gulf, 
the  Red  Sea,  the  coasts  of  Zanzibar,  Madagascar,  and 
Mauritius,  the  Gulf  of  Panama,  the  coast  of  Brazil, 
around  the  West  Indian  Islands  and  the  shores  of  Florida, 
and  around  the  Bermudas.  According  to  the  classifica¬ 
tion  of  Darwin,  which  is  essentially  the  same  as  that 
adopted  by  other  authorities,  coral-reefs  may  be  separated 
into  three  principal  groups,  viz. :  Fringing-reefs,  Barrier- 
reefs,  and  Atolls.  Fringing-reefs  are  shallow-water 
reefs,  found  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  land, 
either  surrounding  islands  or  skirting  the  shores  of  con¬ 
tinents.  These  shore-reefs  have  no  channel  of  any  great 
depth  of  water  intervening  between  them  and  the  land, 
and  the  sounding  on  their  seaward  margin  indicate 
that  they  repose  upon  a  gently-sloping  surface.  Barrier- 
reefs ,  like  the  preceding,  may  either  encircle  islands  or 
skirt  continents.  They  are  distinguished  from  Fringing- 
reefs  by  the  fact  that  they  are  placed  at  a  much  greater 
distance  from  the  land,  that  there  intervenes  a  channel 
of  comparatively  deep  water  between  them  and  the  shore, 
and  that  soundings  taken  close  to  their  seaward  margin 
indicate  profound  depths  of  water  outside  them.  The 
Barrier-reefs  which  surround  islands  are  termed  “  encir¬ 
cling  Barrier-reefs,”  and  they  occasionally  form  a  complete 
ring,  though  more  usually  discontinuous  and  broken  at 
intervals.  The  Barrier-i  eefs  which  skirt  continents  attain 
a  greater  size.  As  an  example  of  these  maybe  taken  the 
succession  of  reefs  which  form  the  great  “  barrier”  on  the 
northeast  coast  of  Australia.  These  run,  with  occa¬ 
sional  breaches  in  their  continuity,  for  a  distance  of  over 
1,000  miles,  their  average  distance  from  the  shore  being 
between  20  and  30  miles,  the  depth  in  the  inner  channel 
being  from  10  to  16  fathoms,  and  the  sea  outside  being 
sometimes  over  2,000  feet  in  depth. 

Atolls  are  ring-shaped  reefs  usually  oval  or  circular 
in  form,  which  enclose  a  central  expanse  of  water  or 
lagoon,  without  any  land.  Occasionally  (as  in  Whit¬ 
sunday  Island)  the  entire  circle  of  the  Atoll  may  have 
been  raised  above  the  water.  More  commonly  the  ring 
is  not  complete,  but  is  breached  by  one  or  more  open¬ 
ings,  which  are  always  placed  on  the  leeward  side  of  the 
Atoll,  or  on  the  side  most  completely  sheltered  from 
the  prevailing  winds.  In  their  structure  Atolls  are 
identical  with  “encircling  Barrier-reefs,”  from  which 
they  differ  only  in  the  fact  that  the  lagoon  which  they 
enclose  does  not  contain  an  island  in  its  center. 

Many  coral-reefs  are  constantly  submerged  below  the 
sea,  and  are  not  laid  bare  even  at  extreme  low  water; 
others  are  exposed  to  view  by  the  recession  of  the  tide, 
and  are  covered  at  high  water;  others,  again,  are 
partially  raised  above  the  level  of  the  highest  tides,  and 
thus  constitute  dry  land.  If  we  examine  a  reef  of  the 
last  class  —  say  a  portion  of  an  Atoll  or  an  encircling 
Barrier-reef — the  following  are  the  general  phenomena 
which  may  be  noticed.  The  general  form  of  the  reef  is 
approximately  triangular,  with  a  steep  and  abrupt  sea¬ 
ward  face,  and  a  long  and  gentle  slope  toward  the 
inner  lagoon  or  channel.  The  extreme  outer  margin 
of  the  reef  is  the  only  portion  of  the  whole  which  is  com¬ 
posed  of  actually  living  coral,  and  this  part  is  not  exposed 
to  view  even  at  extreme  low  water.  Soundings  outside 
this  line  always  indicate  a  more  or  less  considerable 
depth  of  water,  and  the  outer  margin  of  the  reef  is 
usually  exposed  to  the  beating  of  a  tremendous  surf, 
in  which  the  coral-polypes  find  their  most  congenial 
home.  Immediately  inside  the  line  of  breakers  is  a 
broader  or  narrower  platform  of  dead  coral  and  coral- 
rock,  which  is  only  laid  bare  at  low  water,  and  which 
may  be  bounded  internally  by  a  ledge  of  brecciated 
coral-rock  only  reached  by  the  waves  at  high  water. 
Finally,  the  inner  portion  of  the  reef  rises  to  the  height 
of  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  high  water,  and  con¬ 


stitutes  dry  land.  It  is  composed  of  blocks  of  coraj 
more  or  less  completely  cemented  together  by  the  per¬ 
colation  of  water  holding  carbonate  of  lime  in  solution, 
along  with  blown  sand  derived  from  the  disintegration 
of  the  coral.  The  land  generally  bears  a  luxuriant 
vegetation,  and  slopes  with  a  prolonged  and  gentle 
inclination  to  the  inner  lagoon.  The  beach  of  the 
Atoll  is  covered  with  coral-sand,  and  with  fragments  of 
coral,  which  are  often  cemented  together  by  the  perco¬ 
lation  of  water  so  as  to  form  compact  oolitic  or 
brecciated  limestones.  The  bottom  of  the  inner  lagoon 
usually  supports  many  living  corals,  along  with  accu¬ 
mulations  of  fine  chalky  mud,  apparently  largely  formed 
from  the  excreta  of  animals,  which,  like  the  Scari  and 
Holothurians,  feed  upon  the  living  corals.  Outside  the 
reef,  at  depths  greater  than  25  fathoms,  the  bottom 
seems  to  be  covered  with  coral-sand  and  dead  coral. 

The  general  method  of  formation  of  a  coral-reef  be¬ 
comes  readily  intelligible  on  a  consideration  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  which  are  requisite  for  the  existence  and  welfare 
of  the  coral-polypes.  The  reef-building  corals,  in  the 
first  place,  flourish  most  vigorously  in  depths  up  to  ten 
fathoms,  and  appear  to  be  incapable  of  existing  at  all  at 
depths  exceeding  twenty-five,  or  at  the  utmost  thirty 
fathoms.  It  follows  from  this  that  no  coral-reef  can  be¬ 
gin  to  be  formed  on  a  sea-bottom  covered  by  more  than 
thirty  fathoms  of  water.  In  the  case,  however,  of  Atolls 
and  Barrier-reefs,  we  have  reefs  rising  out  of  profound 
depths,  soundings  on  their  seaward  margin  indicating 
depths  of  from  100  up  to  more  than  1,000  fathoms,  at 
points  not  far  removed  from  the  actual  edge  of  the  reef. 
Originally  it  was  believed  that  the  reef  had  been  raised 
from  these  great  depths  to  the  surface  by  the  exertions 
of  the  polypes  themselves  ;  but  the  extremely  limited 
bathymetrical  range  of  these  animals  renders  this  view 
wholly  untenable.  The  true  explanation  of  this  prob¬ 
lem  was  first  afforded  by  the  masterly  researches  of  Mr. 
Darwin,  who  showed  that  the  production  of  Barrier- 
reefs  and  Atolls  is  really  to  be  ascribed  to  the  subsid¬ 
ence  by  slow  degrees  of  the  foundations  on  which  they 
rest.  Thus  a  Fringing-reef  surrounding  an  island  may 
be  formed  in  depths  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  fathoms,  and 
may  grow  till  it  reaches  the  level  of  low  water.  If,  now, 
such  a  reef  be  supposed  to  sink  gradually  beneath  the 
sea  by  a  sufficiently  slow  subsidence,  the  upward  growth 
of  the  corals  will  neutralize  the  downward  movement 
of  the  land,  so  that  the  reef  will  appear  to  be  station¬ 
ary,  while  it  is  really  growing  upwards.  While  the 
reef  will  remain  to  all  appearance  unaffected  in  its  form, 
position,  and  size,  the  island  which  it  surrounds  will 
gradually  diminish  in  size  as  the  subsidence  goes  on,  and 
a  wide  and  deep  channel  will  be  formed  between  it  and 
the  reef.  If  the  depression  should  be  continued  still 
further,  the  island  will  be  reduced  to  a  mere  peak 
in  the  center  of  a  lagoon,  and  the  reef,  from  a  “  Fring¬ 
ing-reef,”  will  have  become  converted  into,  an  “en¬ 
circling  Barrier-reef.”  Simultaneously,  we  should  find 
that  there  is  now  deep  water  all  round  the  reef,  on  its 
outer  margins  ;  for  the  coral  polypes  grow  principally 
in  a  vertical  direction,  so  that  the  width  of  the  reef  can 
be  little  or  not  at  all  greater  than  the  width  of  its 
original  base.  If  the  depression  of  the  land  be  still 
further  continued,  the  central  island  will  ultimately  dis¬ 
appear  altogether,  and  the  reef  will  become  an  oval  or 
circular  ring,  usually  more  or  less  incomplete,  and  per¬ 
haps  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  miles  in  diameter,  enclosing  a 
central  expanse  of  water  or  lagoon.  It  is  thus  seen 
that  Fringing-reefs,  Barrier-reefs,  and  Atolls  are  different 
stages  of  the  same  thing,  the  latter  being  produced  out 
of  the  former  by  the  progressive  subsidence  of  the  land. 
In  order,  however,  that  this  process  should  be  carried 
out,  it  is  necessary  that  the  rate  of  subsidence  should 
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not  be  more  rapid  than  the  rate  of  upward  growth  of 
the  corals.  If  it  should  be  so,  then  the  reef  is  carried 
down  into  deep  water,  and  becomes  submerged,  as  is 
the  case,  for  example,  with  the  great  Chagos  Bank.  In 
accordance  with  Mr.  Darwin’s  theory  on  this  subject,  it 
is  found  that  Barrier-reefs  and  Atolls  do  not  occur  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  active  volcanoes  —  regions 
where  geology  teaches  us  that  land  is  either  stationary, 
or  is  undergoing  slow  upheaval.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
existence  of  Fringing-reefs  is  only  possible  where  the 
land  is  either  slowly  rising,  or  is  stationary  ;  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  Fringing-reefs  are  often  found  to  be  con¬ 
joined  with  upraised  strata  of  post-Tertiary  age.  As 
regards  their  upward  limits  of  growth,  again,  the  coral- 
polypes  cannot  exist  on  levels  higher  than  extreme  low 
water,  exposure  to  the  sun,  even  for  a  short  period, 
proving  generally,  if  not  invariably,  fatal.  The  coral- 
polypes,  therefore,  can  raise  the  reef  to  the  level  of  ex¬ 
treme  low  water,  but  no  further  ;  and  it  is  to  the  de¬ 
nuding  power  of  the  ocean  that  the  elevation  of  the 
reef  above  this  level  is  due.  The  breakers  which  fall 
upon  the  outer  edge  of  the  reef  detach  masses  of  dead 
coral,  often  of  very  large  size,  and  these  become 
gradually  accumulated  at  particular  spots,  till  they  rise 
above  the  level  of  high  water.  The  detached  masses, 
thus  heaped  up,  become  compacted  togetherby  the  finer 
sediment  of  the  reef,  and  agglutinated  by  the  percola¬ 
tion  through  them  of  water  holding  carbonate  of  lime 
in  solution,  till  they  become  ultimately  converted  into  a 
hard  compact  limestone.  The  new  land  produced  in 
this  way  is  protected  from  destruction  by  the  vital 
activity  of  the  living  corals,  which  occupy  a  fringe  at 
the  outermost  margin  of  the  reef  just  below  the  level  of 
extreme  low  water,  and  which  by  their  continual  growth 
preserve  the  inner  parts  of  the  reef  from  the  waves. 

Industrial  Uses  of  Corals.  —  Beyond  their  general 
utility  and  value  as  sources  of  lime,  none  of  the  corals 
present  any  special  feature  of  industrial  importance, 
excepting  the  red  or  precious  coral  ( Corallium 
rubrum)  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It,  however,  is 
and  has  been  from  remote  times  very  highly  prized  for 
jewelry,  personal  ornamentation,  and  decorative  pur¬ 
poses  generally.  About  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era  a  great  trade  was  carried  on  in  coral  between  the 
Mediterranean  and  India,  where  it  was  highly  esteemed 
as  a  substance  endowed  with  mysterious  sacred  proper¬ 
ties.  It  is  remarked  by  Pliny  that,  previous  to  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  Indian  demand,  the  Gauls  were  in  the 
habit  of  using  it  for  the  ornamentation  of  their  weapons 
of  war  and  helmets;  but  in  his  day,  so  great  was  the 
Eastern  demand,  that  it  was  very  rarely  seen  even  in 
the  regions  which  produced  it.  Among  the  Romans 
branches  of  coral  were  hung  around  children’s  necks  to 
preserve  them  from  danger,  and  the  substance  had  many 
medicinal  virtues  attributed  to  it.  A  belief  in  its  po¬ 
tency  as  a  charm  continued  to  be  entertained  throughout 
mediaeval  times ;  and  even  to  the  present  day  in  Italy 
it  is  worn  as  a  preservative  from  the  Evil  Eye,  and  by 
females  as  a  cure  for  sterility. 

The  precious  coral  is  found  widespread  on  the  bor¬ 
ders  and  around  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
The  beds  are  generally  from  two  to  ten  miles  from  the 
land,  and  in  water  of  about  30  up  to  130  fathoms  deep; 
but  it  finds  its  most  favorable  conditions  in  80  fathoms 
water.  The  most  important  fisheries  extend  along  the 
coasts  of  Tunis,  Algeria,  and  Morocco;  but  red  coral 
is  also  obtained  in  the  vicinity  of  Naples,  near  Leghorn 
and  Genoa,  and  on  the  coasts  of  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Cata¬ 
lonia,  and  Provence.  It  is  said  that  it  attains  greater 
perfection  in  the  east  than  in  the  south,  and  that  it  is 
rarely  found  in  a  western  and  never  in  a  northern  aspect. 
It  is  found  attached  to  rocks  imbedded  W  a  muddy  sea 


bottom,  in  which  it  flourishes  more  than  in  a  cleai  or 
sandy  bed.  In  color  it  varies  through  all  shades  of 
red,  from  a  deep  crimson  to  a  delicate  rose  pink  or  flesh 
color,  fine  tints  of  which  are  very  rare  and  highly 
prized.  It  is  also  sometimes  obtained  of  a  milk  white 
color. 

From  the  Middle  Ages  downward  the  securing  of 
the  right  to  the  coral  fisheries  on  the  African  coast  was 
an  object  of  considerable  rivalry  among  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  communities  of  Europe.  Previous  to  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  they  were  controlled  by  the  Italian 
republics.  For  a  short  period  the  Tunisian  fisheries 
were  secured  by  Charles  V.  to  Spain  ;  but  the  monopoly 
soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  who  held  the 
right  till  the  Revolutionary  Government  in  1793  threw 
the  trade  open.  For  a  short  period  (about  1806)  the 
British  Government  controlled  the  fisheries,  and  now 
they  are  again  in  the  hands  of  French  authorities. 
Previous  to  the  French  Revolution  much  of  the  coral 
trade  centered  in  Marseilles  ;  but  since  that  period,  both 
the  procuring  of  the  raw  material  and  the  working  of  it 
up  into  the  various  forms  in  which  it  is  used  have  be¬ 
come  peculiarly  Italian  industries,  centering  largely  in 
Naples,  Rome,  and  Genoa.  Although  foreign  crafts 
have  to  pay  heavy  dues  for  the  right  to  fish  on  the  Al¬ 
gerian  coasts,  the  great  majority  of  the  vessels  and 
crews  belong  to  Torre  del  Greco.  Two  classes  of  boats 
engage  in  the  pursuit  — a  large  size  of  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  tons,  manned  by  ten  or  twelve  hands,  and  a 
small  size  of  three  or  four  tons,  with  a  crew  of  five  or 
six.  The  large  boats,  dredging  from  March  to  October, 
collect  from  650  to  850  lbs.  of  coral,  and  the  small, 
working  throughout  the  year,  collect  from  390  to  500 
lbs.  The  Algerian  reefs  are  divided  into  ten  portions, 
of  which  only  one  is  fished  annually  —  ten  years  being 
considered  sufficient  for  the  proper  growth  of  the  coral. 

CORAM,  Thomas,  philanthropist,  was  born  at  Lyme 
Regis,  Dorsetshire,  in  1667  or  1668.  He  was  bred  a 
seaman,  and  rose  to  be  a  merchant  captain.  Already 
in  1694  we  hear  of  him  as  settled  at  Taunton,  Mass., 
and  engaged  in  benevolent  work  of  various  kinds.  A 
few  years  after  he  seems  to  have  returned  to  sea,  and  to 
have  settled  in  London,  after  suffering  shipwreck  off 
Cuxhaven  in  1719.  In  London  he  interested  himself  in 
the  settlement  of  Georgia,  and  in  settling  English  ar¬ 
tisans  in  Nova  Scotia;  but  he  soon  began  his  long  agi¬ 
tation  for  the  foundation  of  the  foundling  hospital  in 
London,  which  has  become  so  well-known.  Children 
were  first  admitted  in  1741.  Coram’s  portrait  was 
painted  by  Hogarth,  a  warm  patron  of  his  scheme. 
More  thoughtful  for  others  than  for  himself,  Coram  fell 
into  poverty,  from  which  he  was  relieved  in  1745  by  an 
annuity  of  $800  contributed  by  his  friends.  He  died 
March  29,  175 1. 

CORAY,  Adamantius  (1748-1833),  a  Greek  scholar, 
was  the  son  of  a  merchant  of  Smyrna.  His  grandfather. 
Professor  Rhysius,  had  left  a  library  to  whomever  of  his 
grandsons  should  distinguish  himself  most  at  school  in 
the  study  of  ancient  Greek.  Adamantius  won  the  prize, 
and  a  strong  interest  in  literature  was  thence  awakened 
in  him.  For  a  time,  however,  he  devoted  himself  to 
commerce,  carrying  on  the  management  of  his  father’s 
business  affairs  in  Amsterdam.  Butin  1779  his  father’s 
warehouse  in  Smyrna  was  destroyed  by  fire  ;  and  Coray 
was  left  free  to  follow  his  tastes.  Two  or  three  years 
after  he  removed  to  Montpellier,  where  he  remained  for 
six  years,  studying  medicine,  and  supporting  himself  by 
translating  German  and  English  medical  works  into 
French.  In  1788  he  settled  in  Paris,  where  he  died 
forty-five  years  later,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five. 

CORBFIL,  a  town  of  France  at  the  head  of  anarron- 
dissement  in  the  department  of  Seine-et-Oise,  is  situated 
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at  the  confluence  of  the  Essonne  with  the  Seine,  about 
eighteen  miles  S.S.E.  of  Paris. 

CORCYRA.  See  Corfu. 

CORD  AY  D’ARMANS,  Marie- Anne  -  Char¬ 
lotte,  born  in  1768,  at  St.  Saturnin  near  Seez,  in  Nor¬ 
mandy,  was  descended  from  a  noble  family,  and  num¬ 
bered  among  her  ancestors  the  dramatist  Corneille.  She 
was  educated  in  a  convent,  and  then  sent  to  live  with 
an  aunt  at  Caen.  Here  she  saw  hardly  any  one  but 
her  relative,  and  passed  her  lonely  hours  in  reading  the 
works  of  the  philosophes ,  especially  Voltaire  and 
the  Abbe  Raynal.  Another  of  her  favorite  authors 
was  Plutarch,  from  whose  pages  she  doubtless  im¬ 
bibed  the  idea  of  classic  heroism  and  civic  virtue 
which  prompted  the  act  that  has  made  her  name 
famous.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  she 
began  to  study  current  politics,  chiefly  through  the 
medium  of  the  papers  issued  by  the  party  afterward 
known  as  the  Girondists.  On  the  downfall  of  this 
party,  on  May  31,  1793,  many  of  the  leaders  took  refuge 
in  Normandy,  and  proposed  to  make  Caen  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  an  army  of  volunteers,  at  the  head  of  whom 
Wimpfen,  the  commandant  of  Cherbourg,  was  to  have 
marched  upon  Paris.  Charlotte  attended  their  meetings, 
and  heard  them  speak  ;  but  we  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  she  saw  any  of  them  privately,  till  the  day  when 
she  went  to  ask  for  introductions  to  friends  of  theirs  in 
Paris.  She  saw  that  their  efforts  in  Normandy  were 
doomed  to  fail.  She  had  heard  of  Marat  as  a  tyrant 
and  the  chief  agent  in  their  overthrow,  and  she  had 
conceived  the  idea  of  going  alone  to  Paris  and  assassin- 
atinghim — doubtless  thinking  that  this  would  break 
up  the  party  of  the  Terrorists  and  be  the  signal  of  a 
counter-revolution.  Apparently  she  had  thought  of 
going  to  Paris  in  April,  before  the  fall  of  the  Girondists, 
for  she  had  then  procured  a  passport  which  she  used 
in  July.  It  contained  the  usual  description  of  the 
bearer.  Arrived  in  Paris  she  first  attended  to  some 
business  for  a  friend  at  Caen,  and  then  she  wrote  to 
Marat: — “Citizen,  I  have  just  arrived  from  Caen. 
Your  love  for  your  native  place  doubtless  makes  you 
desirous  of  learning  the  events  which  have  occurred  in 
that  part  of  the  republic.  I  shall  call  at  your  residence 
in  about  an  hour ;  have  the  goodness  to  receive  me,  and 
to  give  me  a  brief  interview.  I  will  put  you  in  a  con¬ 
dition  to  render  great  service  to  France.”  On  calling 
she  was  refused  admittance,  and  wrote  again,  promising 
to  reveal  important  secrets,  and  appealing  to  Marat’s 
sympathy  on  the  ground  that  she  herself  was  persecuted 
by  the  enemies  of  the  republic.  She  was  again  refused 
an  audience,  and  it  was  only  when  she  called  a  third 
time  (July  15)  that  Marat,  hearing  her  voice  in  the  ante¬ 
chamber,  consented  to  see  her.  He  lay  in  a  bathing 
tub,  wrapped  in  towels,  for  he  was  suffering  from  a 
horrible  disease  which  had  almost  reduced  him  to  a  state 
of  putrefaction.  Our  only  source  of  information  as  to 
what  followed  is  Charlotte’s  own  confession.  She  spoke 
to  Marat  of  what  was  passing  at  Caen,  and  his  only 
comment  on  her  narrative  was  that  all  the  men  she  had 
mentioned  should  be  guillotined  in  a  few  days.  As  he  spoke 
she  drew  from  her  bosom  a  dinner  knife  (which  she  had 
bought  the  day  before  for  two  francs)  and  plunged  it 
into  his  left  side.  It  pierced  the  lung  and  the  aorta. 
He  cried  out,  “  A  moi,  ma  cJiere  amie!  ”  and  expired. 
Two  women  rushed  in,  and  prevented  Charlotte  from 
escaping.  A  crowd  collected  round  the  house,  and  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  she  was  escorted  to  the  prison 
of  the  Abbaye.  On  being  brought  before  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  T ribunal  she  gloried  in  her  act,  and  when  the 
indictment  against  her  was  read,  and  the  president  asked 
her  what  she  had  to  say  in  reply,  her  answer  was, 
“Nothing,  except  that  I  have  succeeded.”  Her  advo¬ 


cate,  Chaveau  Lagarde,  put  forward  the  plea  of  insanity, 
but  of  course  he  could  not  sustain  it.  She  was  sentenced 
to  death,  and  calmly  thanked  her  counsel  for  his  efforts 
on  her  behalf,  adding,  however,  that  the  only  defense 
worthy  of  her  was  an  avowal  of  the  act.  She  was  then 
conducted  to  the  Conciergerie,  where,  at  her  own 
desire,  her  portrait  (now  in  the  museum  of  Versailles) 
was  painted  by  the  artist  Hauer.  She  preserved  her 
perfect  calmness  to  the  last.  There  was  a  momentary 
shudder  when  she  saw  the  guillotine,  but  she  recovered 
immediately,  and  placed  herself  in  position  under 
the  fatal  blade  without  assistance  from  any  one.  The 
knife  fell,  and  one  of  the  executioners  held  up  her  head 
by  the  hair,  and  had  the  brutality  to  strike  it  with  his 
fist.  Many  believed  they  saw  the  dead  face  blush  — 
probably  an  effect  of  the  red  stormy  sunset.  It  was  the 

^CORD^LII^S,  the  name  given  to  the  Franciscans 
in  France,  from  the  cords  which  they  wore  round  their 
waists;  and  also  the  name  of  a  notorious  club  of  the 
time  of  the  French  Revolution,  so  called  because  it  met 
in  a  Franciscan  chapel. 

CORDERIUS,  the  Latinized  form  of  name  used  by 
Mathurin  Cordier  (1478-1564),  the  author  of  the 
well-known  Colloquia ,  a  native  of  Normandy.  He  pos¬ 
sessed  special  tact  and  liking  for  teaching  children,  and 
taught  first  at  Paris,  where  Calvin  was  among  his  schol¬ 
ars,  and  after  a  number  of  changes,  finally  at  Geneva. 
He  wroce  several  books  for  children;  the  most  famous 
is  his  Colloquia. 

CORDILLERAS  (Span.  Cordillera).  The  word 
literally  signifies  a  chain,  and  is  applied  in  Spanish 
America  to  a  chain  of  mountains.  The  Cordilleras  of 
South  America  are  described  under  Andes.  Those  of 
Central  America  extend  from  the  commencement  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien  to  the  North  of  Mexico  and  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  spread  themselves  from  sea  to  sea,  present¬ 
ing  many  diversities,  and  occupying  the  States  of  New 
Granada,  Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua,  Honduras,  San  Sal¬ 
vador,  Guatemala,  the  Mexican  Confederation,  and 
New  Mexico.  They  gradually  increase  in  elevation 
from  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  where  at  one  point  they 
are  only  260  feet  high,  until,  in  Mexico,  they  reach  a 
height  of  more  than  17,000  feet,  and  form  magnificent 
plateaux. 

CORDOVA  (Latin,  Corduba  ;  French,  Cordon),  a 
city  in  Spain,  capital  of  a  province  of  its  own  name  in 
Andalusia,  is  situated  on  the  southern  declevity  of  the 
Sierra  Morena  and  the  right  bank  of  the  Guadalquivir, 
seventy-five  miles  northeast  of  Seville,  and  not  far  from 
one  of  the  junctions  on  the  railway  system  of  Spain. 
Its  walls,  erected  on  Roman  foundations,  and  principally 
Moorish  in  their  superstructure,  inclose  a  very  large  area  ; 
but  much  of  the  space  is  occupied  by  garden-ground 
cleared  from  the  ruins  of  ancient  buildings. 

The  cathedral,  which  throws  all  the  other  churches 
into  insignificance,  was  originally  built  as  a  mosque  by 
Abderrahman  I.  on  the  site,  it  is  believed,  of  a  Roman 
temple.  The  exterior,  with  the  straight  lines  of  its 
square  buttress  towers,  has  a  heavy  and  somewhat  un¬ 
gainly  appearance  ;  but  the  interior  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  specimens  of  Moorish  architecture  in  Europe. 
Passing  through  a  grand  courtyard,  about  500  feet  in 
length,  shady  with  palm,  and  cypress,  and  orange  trees, 
and  fresh  with  the  full  flow  of  fountains,  the  visitor 
enters  a  magnificent  and  bewildering  labyrinth  of 
pillars.  Porphyry,  and  jasper  and  marbles  of  many  a 
tint,  are  boldly  combined  in  a  matchless  mosaic.  Part 
have  come  from  the  spoils  of  Nimes  or  Narbonne,  part 
from  Seville  or  Tarragona,  some  from  the  older  ruins  of 
Carthage,  and  others  as  a  present  to  Abderrahman  from 
Leo  of  Byzantium.  Of  different  heights,  they  have 
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been  adjusted  to  their  present  standard  of  12  feet  by 
being  either  sunk  into  the  soil  or  lengthened  by  the 
addition  of  Corinthian  capitals.  Twelve  hundred  was 
the  number  of  columns  in  the  original  building ;  but 
many  have  been  destroyed,  and,  according  to  some 
accounts,  less  than  700  remain.  They  divide  the  area 
of  the  building,  which  measures  395  feet  from  east  to 
west  by  356  feet  from  north  to  south,  longitudinally  into 
nineteen  and  transversely  into  twenty-nine  aisles  — each 
row  supporting  a  tier  of  open  Moorish  arches,  which  in 
its  turn  gives  the  basis  for  a  second  tier  with  its  pillars 
resting  on  the  keystones  of  the  tier  beneath.  The  full 
height  of  the  ceiling  is  thus  about  35  feet.  The  Moorish 
character  of  the  building  was  unfortunately  impaired  in 
the  sixteenth  century  by  the  formation,  in  the  interior,  of 
a  crucero  or  high  altar  and  choir,  in  the  Roman  style, 
by  the  addition  of  numerous  chapels  along  the  sides  of 
the  vast  quadrangle,  and  by  the  erection  of  a  modern 
tower  in  the  room  of  the  old  muezzin.  The  crucero  in 
itself  is  no  disgrace  to  the  architect,  Hernan  Ruiz,  but 
every  lover  of  art  must  sympathize  with  the  rebuke 
administered  by  Charles  V.  to  the  cathedral  authorities: 
“  You  have  built  here  what  could  have  been  built  as 
well  anywhere  else  ;  and  you  have  destroyed  what  was 
unique  in  the  world.”  Magnificent,  indeed,  as  the 
cathedral  still  is,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  realize  what 
the  mosque  must  have  been  when  the  worshipers 
thronged  through  its  nineteen  gateways  of  bronze,  and 
its  4,700  lamps,  fed  with  perfumed  oil,  shed  at  once 
light  and  fragrance  through  its  brillant  aisles.  Of  the 
exquisite  elaboration  bestowed  on  the  more  sacred 
portions  abundant  proof  is  afforded  by  the  small 
heptagonal  chapel  of  the  Mihrab,  roofed  with  a  single 
shell-like  block  of  snow-white  marble,  and  inlaid  with 
Byzantine  mosaics  of  glass  and  gold.  Population,  5,000. 

CORDOVA,  or  Cordoba,  the  chief  town  of  a  prov¬ 
ince  of  the  same  name  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  246 
miles  by  rail  from  Rosario.  Population,  30,000. 

CORDOVA,  a  town  of  Mexico,  with  about  6,500  in¬ 
habitants,  in  the  province  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  fifty-seven 
miles  inland  from  the  city  of  that  name. 

COREA,  a  kingdom  in  Eastern  Asia,  the  greater  part 
of  which  occupies  a  peninsula  stretching  south  from  the 
northern  portion  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  elevated  plains  of  Manchuria,  E. 
by  the  Sea  of  Japan,  S.  by  the  strait  to  which  it  gives 
its  name,  and  W.  by  the  Yellow  Sea.  The  natives 
assert  that  it  has  a  length  of  3,000  lys,  or  about  1,000 
English  miles,  and  a  breadth  of  1,300  lys,  or  about  460 
miles  ;  but  this  is  undoubtedly  an  exaggeration,  and  the 
total  area  is  probably  a  little  more  than  79,400  square 
miles,  or  about  two  and  a  half  times  the  size  of  Scotland. 

Corea  is  eminently  a  mountainous  country,  and  the 
general  appearance  of  the  surface  is  compared  by  a 
French  missionary  to  that  of  the  sea  under  a  strong  gale. 

Corea  has  the  reputation  of  being  richly  furnished  with 
mineral  resources  ;  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  and  coal 
are  all  said  to  be  common.  Gold-mining,  however,  is 
strictly  prohibited  ;  the  permission  at  one  time  granted 
to  work  the  silver  ore  at  Sioun-heng-fu  was  shortly 
afterward  withdrawn;  the  copper  mines  are  neglected, 
and  Japanese  copper  imported  ;  and  the  general  use  of 
coal  is  confined  to  certain  districts. 

Of  the  wild  animals  the  most  remarkable  are  a  small 
species  of  tiger,  the  bear,  and  the  wild  boar ;  and  of  the 
domestic  kinds  the  principal  are  cattle,  horses  of  dimin¬ 
utive  proportions  but  considerable  strength,  swine  and 
dogs.  The  last  are  a  favorite  article  of  food.  The  king 
alone  has  the  right  of  rearing  sheep  and  goats,  which 
are  kept  for  the  purpose  of  being  sacrificed  in  religious 
ceremonials. 

The  king  of  Corea,  though  a  vassal  of  the  Chinese 
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Empire,  is,  within  his  own  country,  an  absolute  monarch- 
with  power  of  life  and  death  over  the  noblest  in  the 
land.  He  is  the  object  of  almost  divine  honors;  it  i* 
sacrilege  to  utter  the  name  which  he  receives  from  hi* 
suzerain,  and  that  by  which  he  is  known  in  history  \s 
only  bestowed  upon  him  after  his  death  by  his  successor. 
To  touch  his  person  with  a  weapon  of  iron  is  high 
treason  ;  and,  so  rigidly  is  this  rule  enforced,  that  Tieng- 
tsong-tai-oang  suffered  an  abscess  to  put  an  end  to  his 
life  in  1800,  rather  than  submit  to  the  contact  of  the 
lancet.  Every  horseman  must  dismount  as  he  passes  the 
palace,  and  whoever  enters  the  presence-chamber  must 
fall  prostrate  before  the  throne.  Shouli  the  ignoble 
body  of  a  subject  be  touched  by  the  royal  hands,  the 
honor  thus  conferred  must  be  ever  after  commemorated 
by  a  badge.  In  consequence  of  such  punctilious  eti¬ 
quette,  personal  access  to  the  king  is  exceedingly  diffi¬ 
cult;  but,  as  according  to  theory,  his  ear  ought  always 
to  be  open  to  the  complaints  of  his  people,  an  appeal  to 
his  authority  is  nominally  permitted.  He  is  expected 
to  provide  for  the  poor  of  his  realm,  and  there  are 
always  a  large  number  of  pensioners  on  the  royal  bounty. 
The  princes  of  the  blood  are  most  jealously  excluded 
from  power,  and  their  interference  in  the  slightest 
degree  in  a  matter  of  politics  is  regarded  as  treason. 
The  nobles,  however,  have  within  the  present  century 
extended  their  influence,  and  infringed  on  the  royal  pre¬ 
rogatives.  The  palaces  are  poor  buildings,  but  an  ex¬ 
tensive  harem  and  a  large  body  of  eunuchs  are  maintained. 

The  government  is  practically  in  the  hands  of  the 
three  principal  ministers  of  the  king,  who  are  called 
respectively  seug-ei-tsing  or  admirable  councilor,  tsoa- 
ei-tsieng  or  councilor  of  the  left,  and  ou-ei-tsieng  or 
councilor  of  the  right.  They  are  nominally  assisted  by 
six  pan-tso  or  judges,  each  of  whom  has  his  own  tsa?n- 
pan  or  substitute  and  tsam-ei  or  advisor.  The  ni-tso , 
the  first  of  these  judges’  departments,  has  charge  of  the 
public  offices  and  employments;  the  ho-tso  takes  the 
census,  apportions  the  taxes,  and  looks  after  the  mints  ; 
the  niei-tso  supervises  religious  and  official  ceremonial ; 
the  pieng-tso  is  the  department  of  war;  the  hi  eng- 1  so 
administers  the  criminal  courts ;  and  the  kong-tso  has 
the  oversight  of  public  works,  commerce,  etc.  In 
the  palace  there  are  three  sug-tsi ,  or  functionaries 
charged  to  put  on  record  day  by  day  all  the  royal  words 
and  actions.  The  eight  provinces  of  the  kingdom  are 
each  administered  by  a  governor,  dependent  on  the 
ministerial  council ;  and  each  of  the  332  districts  into 
which  the  provinces  are  sub-divided  is  under  a  separate 
mandarin.  Military  commanders  have  the  chief  author¬ 
ity  in  the  four  fortified  towns  of  Kang-hoa,  Sou-wen, 
Koang-tsiou,  and  Siong-to  or  Kai-seng.  Theoretically 
every  one  of  these  posts  is  open  to  any  Corean  who  has 
acquired  the  necessary  degree  in  the  public  examina¬ 
tions  ;  but  actually  they  are  almost  all  appropriated  by 
the  nobles.  A  postal  system  is  maintained  along  the 
principal  highways  —  the  horses  being  kept  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  the  grooms  and  riders  holding  almost  the 
position  of  royal  serfs.  The  army  nominally  includes 
every  individual  capable  of  bearing  arms,  who  does  not 
belong  to  the  nobility  ;  but  only  a  small  proportion  of 
the  men  are  brought  under  discipline.  The  military 
mandarins,  though  chosen  from  the  nobles,  are  in  far 
less  estimation  than  the  civil  functionaries  of  correspond¬ 
ing  rank.  The  salaries  of  the  governors  and  other  high 
officials  are  large,  but  as  the  term  is  only  two  years,  and 
the  custom  of  the  country  is  for  a  person  in  office  to 
support  all  his  relatives,  it  is  seldom  that  the  position 
proves  genuinely  lucrative.  In  addition  to  the  various 
regular  officials  already  mentioned  there  are  a  number  of 
e-sa  or  anaik-ia ,  who  are  dispatched  by  the  king,  armed 
with  absolute  power,  to  visit  the  provinces  at  irregular 
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intervals  and  secretly  observe  the  condition  of  affairs. 
Corruption,  however,  universally  and  openly  prevails, 
sind  the  supervision  even  of  these  irresponsible  emis¬ 
saries  affords  little  protection  against  injustice.  The 
mandarin  is  for  ordinary  civil  cases  the  absolute  judge 
within  his  district ;  but  if  the  matter  is  very  important 
it  may  be  referred  to  the  provincial  governor,  or  even 
ultimately  to  the  king  himself.  Criminal  cases  are  de¬ 
cided  by  the  miltary  mandarin,  and  the  final  appeal  is  to 
the  great  court  of  the  capital,  which  consists  of  two 
parts  —  the  po-tseng  which  collects  the  evidence,  and 
the  ieng-tso  which  passes  the  sentence.  Public  function¬ 
aries  and  culprits  accused  of  treason  or  rebellion  are 
tried  by  a  special  court  called  the  kenm-pou ,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  which  are  named  directly  by  the  king.  In  a 
case  of  high  treason  the  whole  family  of  the  guilty  per¬ 
son  is  involved  in  his  fate.  A  large  portion  of  the  real 
administrative  power  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  subaltern 
officials  of  the  civil  and  military  mandarins,  who  are 
distinguished  by  M.  Dallet  as  “pretorians”  and  “satel¬ 
lites.”  The  former  compose  a  formidable  hereditary 
class,  which  rat  ely  intermarries  with  the  rest  of  the  com¬ 
munity;  the  latter  are  recruited  from  the  lower  ranks  of 
society.  Torture  is  freely  employed  in  judicial  proceed¬ 
ings  ;  and  the  unhappy  victim  may  eitherhave  the  bones 
of  his  legs  dislocated  or  bent,  his  calves  reduced  to  rags 
by  blows  from  a  heavy  plank,  the  flesh  of  his  thighs  cut 
through  by  the  continuous  friction  of  a  rough  cord,  or 
his  whole  body  agonized  by  a  prolonged  suspension  by 
the  arms.  Decapitation  is  the  usual  form  of  execution 
both  in  civil  and  military  cases. 

The  language  of  Corea  belongs  to  the  Turanian  fam¬ 
ily,  and  agrees  with  the  other  Turanian  tongues  in  all 
the  main  grammatical  features. 

The  study  of  their  native  language  is  greatly  neglected 
by  the  Coreans,  and  the  educated  classes  regularly  em¬ 
ploy  Chinese  both  in  literature  and  social  intercourse. 
The  annals  of  the  kingdom,  the  laws,  scientific  trea¬ 
tises,  public  inscriptions,  and  even  shop-signs  are  all 
written  in  the  foreign  language  ;  at  the  same  time  the 
Corean  pronunciation  is  so  peculiar  as  to  be  unintelligi¬ 
ble  in  the  ears  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  empire. 

As  in  China,  so  in  Corea,  learning  is  ostensibly  in 
high  estimation,  and  all  public  officials  must  pass  certain 
examinations.  The  student  is  left  perfectly  free  to  fol¬ 
low  any  system  and  receive  instruction  from  any  teacher 
whatever  —  the  examiners,  who  are  appointed  by  the 
Government,  taking  account  of  nothing  but  results. 
The  most  important  examinations  are  held  once  a  year 
in  the  capital,  and  candidates  flock  thither  from  all  the 
provinces. 

Buddhism,  according  to  native  tradition,  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  Corea  in  the  fourth  century  of  our  era,  and 
under  the  dynasty  of  Korio  it  became  the  official  religion. 
On  the  establishment,  however,  of  the  Tsi-tsien  in  the 
fourteenth  century  it  gave  place  to  the  doctrine  of  Con¬ 
fucius,  which  continues  to  the  present  day  as  the  estab¬ 
lished  creed. 

Manners  and  Customs. —  Women  hold  a  very  low 
position  in  Corean  estimation,  and  count  for  little  in  the 
sight  of  the  law.  Not  only  are  they  destitute  of  all 
political  and  social  influence,  but  they  are  not  held  per¬ 
sonally  responsible  for  their  actions,  and  live  in  a  state  of 
lifelong  pupilage.  At  the  same  time  they  enjoy  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  freedom,  and  it  is  only  among  the 
upper  classes  that  they  are  kept  in  seclusion.  Marriage 
is  altogether  an  affair  of  etiquette  ;  the  terms  are  set¬ 
tled  by  the  heads  of  the  families,  and  the  bride  and  bride¬ 
groom  have  no  opportunity  of  seeing  each  other  till  they 
meet  on  the  marriage  platform,  and  bow  to  each  other 
as  man  and  wife. 

The  industrial  arts  are  but  slightly  developed,  the 


peasant  himself  in  most  cases  supplying  by  his  own 
labor  the  greater  part  of  his  needs.  The  one  manufac¬ 
ture  in  which  the  Corean  ranks  really  high  is  that  ol 
paper,  a  material  employed  as  in  Japan  in  a  great  variety 
of  ways.  Trade  is  mainly  carried  on  by  means  of 
markets  or  fairs,  but  transactions  are  hampered  by  the 
deficiency  of  the  currency.  Only  one  kind  of  coin,  a 
small  piece  of  copper  known  as  a  “sapeke,”  is  recog¬ 
nized,  and  even  this  is  not  in  use  in  the  northern  prov¬ 
inces,  where  barter  alone  is  in  vogue. 

The  houses  of  the  Coreans  are  of  one  story,  flimsily 
constructed  of  wood,  clay,  and  rice-straw,  usually  cov¬ 
ered  with  thatch  and  badly  provided  with  windows. 
Lamentable  accounts  are  given  of  the  general  poverty  of 
the  common  people.  Their  houses  are  only  about  ten 
or  twelve  feet  square  ;  the  floor  is  the  bare  earth,  cov¬ 
ered  in  rare  instances  with  mats  of  poor  quality ;  no 
chairs  are  in  use,  people  squatting  on  the  floor  ;  and 
there  is  nothing  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  bed. 

CORELLI,  Arcangelo  (1653-1713),  a  celebrated 
violin  player  and  composer  for  that  instrument,  was 
born  at  Fusignano  near  Imola.  Of  his  life  little  is 
known.  His  master  on  the  violin  was  Bassani.  Matteo 
Simonelli,  the  well-known  singer  of  the  Pope’s  chapel, 
taught  him  composition.  His  talent  as  a  player  on  the 
violin  seems  to  have  been  acknowledged  at  an  early 
period,  but  his  first  decided  success  he  gained  in  Paris  at 
the  age  of  nineteen.  To  this  success  he  owed  his 
European  reputation.  From  Paris  Corelli  went  to 
Germany  and  settled  at  Munich,  where  he  remained 
for  nearly  nine  years,  much  admired  at  court  and  in  the 
city.  In  1681  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  contracted  a 
close  friendship  with  Cardinal  Ottoboni,  who  made  him 
the  conductor  of  his  private  chapel.  With  the  exception 
of  a  visit  to  Naples  by  invitation  of  the  king,  Corelli  re¬ 
mained  in  Rome  till  his  death  in  1713.  Corelli’s  com¬ 
positions  are  distinguished  by  a  beautiful  flow  of  melody 
and  by  a  masterly  treatment  of  the  accompanying  parts, 
which  he  is  justly  said  to  have  liberated  from  the  strict 
rules  of  counterpoint.  Six  collections  of  concerti,  son¬ 
atas,  and  minor  pieces  for  violin,  with  accompaniment 
of  other  instruments,  besides  several  concerted  pieces 
for  strings,  are  authentically  ascribed  to  this  composer. 

CORENZIO,  Belisario  (e.  1558-1643),  a  Greek, 
studied  at  Venice  under  Tintoretto,  and  then  settled  at 
Naples,  where  he  became  famous  for  unscrupulous  con¬ 
duct  as  a  man  and  rapid  execution  as  an  artist.  Though 
careless  in  composition  and  a  mannerist  in  style,  he 
possessed  an  acknowledged  fertility  of  invention  and 
readiness  of  hand  ;  and  these  qualities,  allied  to  a  certain 
breadth  of  conception,  seem  in  the  eyes  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries  to  have  atoned  for  many  defects. 

CORFU,  the  ancient  Corcyra,  an  island  of  Greece, 
in  the  Ionian  Sea,  off  the  coast  of  Albania  or  Epirus, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  strait  varying  in 
breadth  from  less  than  two  to  about  fifteen  miles.  In 
shape  it  is  not  unlike  the  sickle  or  drepane,  to  which  it 
was  compared  by  the  ancients  —  the  hollow  side,  with 
the  town  and  harbor  of  Corfu  in  the  center,  being 
turned  toward  the  Albanian  coast.  Its  extreme 
length  is  about  forty  miles  and  its  greatest  breadth 
about  twenty.  The  area  is  estimated  at  227  square 
miles,  and  the  population  is  about  72,500.  Two  high 
and  well-defined  ranges  divide  the  island  into  three 
districts,  of  which  the  northern  is  mountainous,  the 
central  undulating,  and  the  southern  low-lying. 

Travelers  generally  agree  that,  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  Crete,  Corfu  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
the  Greek  isles,  but  resident  foreigners  complain  of  the 
monotonous  color  of  the  olive,  whose  grayish-green  is 
little  relieved  by  the  cypress  and  pine,  or  the  mulberry 
and  jujubier. 
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The  Corfiot  peasantry  are  reputed  the  idlest  of  all  the 
Ionians.  The  olive  receives  little  or  no  culture  from 
them,  and  the  vineries  alone  are  labored  by  the  broad 
heart-shaped  hoe.  The  vintage,  which  begins  on  the 
festival  of  Santa  Croce,  or  the  26th  of  September 
(O.S. ),  is  neither  a  pretty  nor  a  lively  scene,  and  little 
care  is  taken  in  the  various  operations.  None  of  the 
Corfu  wines  are  prized. 

Cottagers  cultivate  no  gardens  for  themselves  ;  they 
purchase  their  vegetables  in  the  Corfu  market,  and  a 
considerable  sum  goes  annually  to  buy  in  Apulia  the 
garlic  and  onions  so  largely  used  by  the  people. 

The  capital  is  the  only  city  or  town  of  much  extent  in 
the  island  ;  but  there  are  a  number  of  villages,  such  as 
Benizze,  Gasturi,  Ipso,  Glypho,  with  populations  vary¬ 
ing  from  300  to  1 ,000. 

Corfu,  the  capital  of  the  above  island,  stands  on  the 
broad  part  of  a  peninsula,  whose  termination  in  the 
citadel  is  cut  from  it  by  an  artificial  fosse  formed  in  a 
natural  gulley,  with  a  salt-water  ditch  at  the  bottom. 

CORIANDER,  the  fruit,  improperly  called  seed,  of 
an  Umbelliferous  plant  ( Coriandrutu  sativum ),  a  na¬ 
tive  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  but 
naturalized  and  cultivated  in  Europe  and  America.  The 
plant  produces  a  stem  rising  about  a  foot  in  height,  with 
bipinnate  leaves  and  flowers  in  pink  or  whitish  umbels. 
The  fruit  is  globular  and  externally  smooth,  having  five 
indistinct  ridges,  and  the  mericarps,  or  half-fruits,  do 
not  readily  separate  from  each  other.  It  is  used  in 
medicine  as  an  aromatic  and  carminative,  and  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  pleasant  and  pungent  flavor  it  is  a  favorite 
ingredient  in  hot  curries  and  sauces.  The  fruit  is  also 
used  in  confectionery,  and  as  a  flavoring  ingredient  in 
various  liqueurs.  The  essential  oil  on  which  its  aroma 
depends  is  obtained  from  it  by  distillation.  The  tender 
leaves  and  shoots  of  the  young  plant  are  used  in  soups 
and  salads. 

CQRIGLIANO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Calabria  Citeriore  and  the  district  of  Rossano,  situated 
on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  about  four  miles  from  the 
coast,  on  a  steep  hill,- which  is  surmounted  by  an  ancient 
castle  and  fringed  at  the  foot  by  orange  and  lemon  planta¬ 
tions. 

CORINGA,  a  seaport  town  of  British  India,  in  the 
collectorate  of  Godavery  and  presidency  of  Madras,  is 
situated  on  the  estuary  of  a  branch  of  the  Godavery 
River. 

CORINNA,  a  Greek  poetess,  born  at  Tanagra  in 
Boeotia,  of  interest  for  the  influence  which  she  exerted 
on  Pindar.  The  fragmentary  traditions  which  have 
been  preserved  represent  her  now  as  the  poet’s  friend 
and  instructress,  and  again  as  his  rival  and  competitor. 

CORINTH,  the  capital  of  Alcorn  county,  and  th£ 
most  prominent  city  of  Northern  Mississippi,  is  situated 
on  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  and  Mobile  and  Ohio 
railroads,  about  ninety-three  miles  from  Memphis, 
Tenn.  During  the  Civil  war,  it  was  occupied  success¬ 
ively  by  the  Union  and  Confederate  armies,  being  re¬ 
garded  by  the  commanders  of  the  contesting  forces  as  a 
oint  of  the  greatest  strategical  importance.  After  the 
attle  of  Pittsburg  Landing,  the  Confederate  army  fell 
back  upon  Corinth.  On  May  30th  following,  General 
Beauregard  evacuated  the  place,  and  it  was  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  by  the  Union  army  under  General  Halleck. 
The  command  oJf  the  district  was  intrusted  to  Gen. 
W.  S.  Rosecrans,  who  made  his  headquarters  at  Cor¬ 
inth.  On  the  night  of  October  3d  of  the  same  year,  the 
place  was  attacked  by  the  Confederate  army  under 
Gen.  Earl  Van  Dorn,  consisting  of  the  forces  com¬ 
manded  by  Generals  Lovell,  Price,  Villepigue,  Rust 
and  others,  and  numbering  in  the  aggregate  about 
30,000  men.  The  attack  was  repulsed,  but  on  the  suc¬ 


ceeding  morning  Van  Dorn  renewed  hostilities,  direct¬ 
ing  the  movements  of  his  army  in  person.  For  a  brief 
eriod  success  crowned  the  efforts  of  the  Confederates, 
ut  they  were  finally  hurled  back,  and  before  noon 
were  in  full  retreat.  They  were  pursued  by  the  com¬ 
mands  of  Generals  Hurlbut  and  Ord,  but  ultimately 
escaped  beyond  the  Hatchie  river.  Their  losses 
amounted  to  1,423  killed  and  2,225  wounded  and  pris¬ 
oners.  The  Union  army  sustained  a  loss  of  315  killed, 
1,812  wounded,  and  232  missing. 

Since  the  close  of  the  war,  Corinth  has  experienced  a 
substantial  and  permanent  growth.  It  now  contains 
ten  churches,  schools,  and  other  institutions  of  learning, 
several  weekly  papers,  many  stores,  and  manufactures 
of  lumber,  woodenware,  brooms,  etc.  Pop.  3,000. 

CORINTH  (now  corrupted  into  Gortho)  was  origi¬ 
nally  called  Ephyre,  but  the  name  of  Korinthos  is  as 
old  as  Homer.  This  most  populous  and  thriving  of 
Greek  cities  was  situated  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
isthmus  which  connects  Peloponnesus  with  the  main- 
1  land  of  Hellas. 

From  its  position  Corinth  enjoyed  in  prehistoric 
times  two  advantages  especially  important  in  the  in¬ 
fancy  of  navigation.  On  the  long  gulf  which  stretched 
from  Corinth  westward,  called  in  early  times  after 
Crissa,  the  port  of  Delphi,  and  later  after  Corinth  itself, 
vessels  could  sail  for  above  100  miles  without  losing 
sight  of  land  and  between  fertile  shores.  And  secondly, 
the  natives  of  Corinth  were  skillful  in  dragging  vessels 
of  all  kinds  across  from  sea  to  sea,  thus  saving  them 
the  dangers  of  the  perilous  voyage  round  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesus.  That  the  Phoenicians  did  not  overlook  these 
advantages  we  know  from  the  many  traces  of  Phoeni¬ 
cian  occupation  remaining  in  later  times,  especially 
the  worship  of  the  Phoenician  Athene,  Aphrodite 
Urania  (the  Sidonian  Astarte),  and  Melicertes  (the 
Tyrian  Melkarth). 

The  important  cult  us ,  at  the  isthmus  of  Poseidon,  the 
great  divinity  of  the  Ionians,  proves  the  earliest  Geeek 
inhabitants  of  Corinth  to  have  been  Ionian,  but  Thu¬ 
cydides  states  that  it  was  under  ASolian  princes.  This 
was  in  the  age  preceding  the  Trojan  war.  On  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  Heraclidae,  the  Dorian  invaders,  after  subdu¬ 
ing  the  rest  of  Peloponnesus,  attacked  Corinth,  and 
having  mastered  it  proceeded  against  Megara  and  Athens. 
Corinth  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  descendant  of  Hercules, 
named  Aletes.  The  most  wealthy  family  was  that  of 
the  Bacchiadse,  the  descendants  of  Aletes,  who  furnished 
first  a  succession  of  kings,  and  afterward  yearly  pry- 
taneis  who  ruled  with  kingly  power.  It  was  about  657 
B.c.  that  Cypselus,  a  Bacchiad  on  his  mother’s  side,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  overthrowing  this  oligarchy  and,  by  the  aid  of 
the  commons,  establishing  his  power  at  Corinth  so  firmly 
that  he  could  even  forego  the  foreign  body-guard  and 
the  external  supports  of  the  Greek  tyrant.  His  son  and 
successor,  Periander,  was  sometimes  reckoned  among 
the  wise  men  of  Greece,  and  probably  did  more  than 
any  other  man  to  shape  the  colonial  and  mercantile  pol¬ 
icy  of  the  city.  Under  him  Corinth  reached  the  summit 
of  prosperity. 

It  was  in  the  period  between  Aletes  and  Psammeti 
chus  that  lay  the  golden  days  of  Corinth.  Then  were 
made  a  series  of  splendid  discoveries  and  inventions, 
which  increased  the  trade  and  multiplied  the  resources 
of  the  city,  and  enabled  it  to  found  the  numeious  col¬ 
onies  which  were  the  basis  at  once  of  its  wealth,  its 
power,  and  its  policy.  To  begin  with  the  loftier  arts. 
Arion  graced  the  court  of  Periander,  and  secured  for 
Corintli  the  honor  of  the  invention  of  the  dithyramd; 
Eumelus  and  Eumolpus,  both  Corinthians,  were  among 
the  earliest  and  the  most  celebrated  of  the  cyclic  poets. 
Corinthian  architecture  was  renowned  until  the  late. 
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ume  when  a  light  and  ornate  style  of  building  took  its 
origin  and  its  name  from  the  city.  Corinthian  pottery 
was  early  celebrated,  and  it  is  said  that  the  art  of  orna¬ 
menting  earthenware  was  improved  at  Corinth  by 
Butades,  Eucheir,  and  Eugrammus.  Even  painting 
was  either  introduced  into  Greece,  or  was  much 
improved,  by  the  Corinthians,  Aridices,  Ecphantus,  and 
Cleanthes.  Still  it  was  in  the  useful  rather  than  the 
ornamental  and  imaginative  arts  that  Corinth  most 
excelled.  There  the  trireme  was  invented,  and  the 
machinery  for  the  transport  of  ships  carried  to  the 
highest  perfection,  while  Corinthian  bronzes,  tables, 
coffers,  and  objects  of  luxury  were  renowned  on  all 
shores  of  the  JEgean  and  Adriatic.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  pieces  of  handiwork  was  the  well- 
known  chest  of  Cypselus,  still  preserved  at  Olympia  in 
the  time  of  Pausanias,  made  of  cedar  and  inlaid  with  a 
multitude  of  figures  in  gold  and  ivory,  a  miracle  of 
archaic  art. 

The  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  city  caused  its 
rulers  to  plan  early  a  scheme  of  colonization.  It  was  in 
the  eighth  century  that  the  two  greatest  colonies,  Cor- 
cyra  and  Syracuse,  were  founded.  Syracuse  remained, 
even  in  the  time  of  her  greatest  prosperity,  a  grateful 
and  dutiful  daughter,  but  Corcyra  very  soon  after  its 
foundation  was  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  mother- 
city,  and,  though  reduced  to  obedience  in  the  time  of 
Periander,  finally  ousted  Corinthian  commerce  from  the 
northern  part  of  the  Adriatic,  and  maintained  undi¬ 
vided  supremacy  over  the  cities  of  Dyrrhachium  and 
Apollonia.  But  south  of  the  straits  of  Sybota,  which 
divided  the  southern  point  of  Corcyra  from  the  main¬ 
land,  Corinth  was  supreme.  To  her  the  towns  of 
Achaia,  Phocis,  and  Locri,  on  both  sides  of  the  Corinth¬ 
ian  Gulf  looked  as  their  head  ;  she  ruled  all  the  rich 
country  watered  by  the  Achelous,  which  region,  indeed, 
became  in  time  almost  more  Corinthian  than  the  isthmus 
itself,  while  all  the  Dorian  cities  of  Sicily  and  Southern 
Italy  looked  to  the  navy  of  Corinth  to  keep  up  their 
connection  with  the  mother  country. 

It  is  said  that  Corinth  adhered  in  a  special  manner  to 
the  customs  cf  Phoenicia,  as  regards  colonies,  at  any 
rate  the  city  was  in  this  successful  beyond  the  rest  of 
Greece.  Expeditions  were  directed  to  some  promising 
point  on  the  Illyrian  or  Arcanian  coast,  the  approval  of 
the  Delphic  oracle  was  secured,  and  volunteers  were 
invited  from  all  parts  of  Greece.  At  the  head  of  the 
colony  was  placed  some  cadet  of  the  Bacchiadae,  or  an¬ 
other  great  family,  and  some  of  the  mercantile  nobility 
accompanied  it,  retaining  in  the  new  home  much  of  the 
oligarchical  predominance  which  they  had  enjoyed  while 
at  home. 

After  Psammetichus  had  been  put  down,  a  timocracy 
was  instituted,  with  hierarchy  of  grades.  Corinth  set 
an  early  example  in  that  system  of  classification  accord¬ 
ing  to  revenue  which  was  afterward  adopted  in  Rome 
and  other  cities. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  B.c.  that 
Corinth  started  upon  a  more  restless  and  aggressive 
career.  At  that  time  her  very  existence  was  threatened 
by  the  growing  greatness  of  Athens,  which  city  had  gained 
the  mastery  of  Megara  and  predominent  power  among 
the  cities  of  Achaia.  Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  an  Athenian  fleet  under  Tolmides 
appeared  in  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  and  seizing  upon  Nau- 
pactus,  and  expelling  thence  the  Locrian  colonists 
whom  Corinth  had  stationed  there  to  defend  her  in¬ 
terests,  established  in  that  city  a  colony  of  Messanian 
fugitives,  in  order  to  cut  the  communications  of  Corinth 
close  to  their  base.  Hence  the  bitter  and  vindictive 
animosity  felt  by  the  Corinthians  toward  Athens, 
which  caused  them,  after  that  city  had  surrendered  to 


Lysander,  to  urge  upon  the  Spartans  its  total  destruc¬ 
tion.  No  sooner,  however,  was  the  Spartan  supremacy 
undisputed  than  a  party  among  the  Corinthians,  whether 
seduced  by  Persian  gold,  or  following  notions  of  sup¬ 
posed  expediency,  began  to  cabal  with  Athens  and 
Argos  against  the  Lacedaemonians,  with  whom  the 
aristocracy  of  the  city  still  sided.  Hence  the  bitter  dis¬ 
sensions  and  many  calamities  to  the  Corinthians,  whose 
city  was  more  than  once  the  battle-field  of  parties,  as 
well  as  of  the  Argive  and  Lacedaemonian  troops. 
The  events  of  the  war  hence  arising,  and  called  Cor¬ 
inthian,  belong  to  the  history  of  Greece.  The  city, 
weakened  by  sedition,  fell  easily  into  the  hands  of 
Philip  II.  of  Macedon,  whose  successor,  the  fifth 
Philip,  called  it,  in  virtue  of  its  splendid  position, 
one  of  the  three  fetters  of  Greece.  As  the  chief  city  of 
the  Achaean  League  during  the  latter  part  of  its  exist¬ 
ence,  Corinth  claimed  a  share  in  the  second  century  in 
the  latest  glories  of  Greece.  There  Flamininus  pro¬ 
claimed  the  liberties  of  Greece  ;  and  as  the  ally  of  Rome, 
Corinth  reached  a  high  point  of  wealth  and  splendor. 
But  that  alliance  was  broken  off,  and  the  result  was  the 
total  destruction  of  the  city  by  Mummius  in  146  B.C. , 
and  the  sale  of  its  inhabitants  into  slavery.  The  rich¬ 
ness  of  the  city  at  this  period  in  all  the  accumulated  re¬ 
sults  of  Greek  science  and  art  was  immense,  as  we  know 
from  the  statements  of  Polybius,  an  eye-witness.  The 
Romans  secured  a  vast  spoil  of  statues,  pictures,  and 
furniture,  of  which  a  part  was  purchased  by  Attalus  of 
Pergamus,  a  part  sent  in  many  ships  to  Rome,  and  much 
also  destroyed  in  mere  wantonness.  Notwithstanding, 
the  place  remained  a  quarry  whence  in  after  ages  were 
dug  innumerable  treasures  of  art.  The  Corinthian  ter¬ 
ritory  was  given  to  Sicyon,  and  the  site  lay  waste  until 
the  time  of  Julius  Caesar.  The  great  dictator  settled 
there  a  colony  of  needy  Greeks  and  Roman  freedmen, 
which  he  called  after  himself  Laus  Julia,  and  made  the 
seat  of  government  of  Achaia.  Between  the  new 
Corinth  and  the  old  the  site  was  the  only  bond  of  con¬ 
nection,  yet  the  historic  splendors  of  the  place  seem  to 
have  mastered  the  minds  of  the  new  inhabitants,  who 
before  long  began  to  resume  all  the  local  cults ,  and  to 
claim  the  past  glory  of  the  city  as  their  own.  Latin, 
however,  as  we  know  from  coins,  remained  the  official 
language,  and  the  duumviri  were  usually  the  freedmen  of 
the  emperors  or  of  Roman  nobles. 

Tho  new  city,  from  its  position,  soon  acquired  a  great 
trade  with  Ephesus,  Thessalonica,  and  other  cities. 
For  this  reason  it  attracted  St.  Paul,  who  visited  it  more 
than  once,  and  spent  many  months  there  in  converse 
with  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  and  in  preaching  in  the 
synagogue.  Hence  were  written  the  two  Epistles  to  the 
Thessalonians,  and  here  was  founded  a  church  which 
claimed  for  a  long  period  the  deepest  anxieties  of  the 
apostle  and  after  his  death  of  Clement  —  the  tempta¬ 
tions  to  sensual  indulgence  and  antinomian  heresies 
being  here  stronger  than  in  most  of  the  Greek  cities. 

CORINTHIANS,  Epistles  to  the.  These  two 
letters  of  St.  Paul  occupy  a  unique  position  among  the 
Pauline  epistles.  They  are  remarkable  as  being  in  their 
primary  aspect  historical  rather  than  doctrinal,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  all  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christi¬ 
anity,  as  connected  with  the  miraculous  facts  on  which 
they  rest,  are  suggestively  implied.  These  epistles,  too, 
together  with  those  to  the  Galatians  and  to  the  Romans, 
have  been  admitted  as  genuine  writings  of  St.  Paul, 
even  by  the  most  audacious  critical  assailants  of  the 
New  Testament  canon.  The  external  testimony  to 
them  is  early  and  complete,  and  the  internal  evidence  of 
authorship  and  age  makes  it  impossible  to  doubt  the 
genuineness  and  authenticity  of  these  remarkable  docu¬ 
ments.  There  are,  perhaps,  no  other  epistles  in  the 
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New  Testament  in  which  there  is  so  much  of  “local 
coloring,”  or  so  many  temporal  or  local  allusions. 
These  letters  throw  great  light  both  upon  the  early  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  Christian  church  and  upon  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  great  missionary  to  the  Gentiles  ;  and  whilst 
they  are  very  full  of  what  was  due  to  the  special  occa¬ 
sions  on  which  they  were  written,  the  universal  applica¬ 
bility  of  the  Christian  principles  laid  down  in  them 
must  be  patent  to  every  thoughtful  student.  Stier 
speaks  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  as  being  “a 
pathology  and  materia  medica  for  all  that  are  designed 
to  be  physicians  of  the  church  in  a  larger  or  lesser 
circle  and  Bleek  remarks  on  the  first  epistle,  that  it 
“  serves  as  a  type  and  pattern  in  dealing  with  the  multi¬ 
farious  tendencies,  relations,  and  disorders  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church,  almost  all  of  which  have  their  counterpart 
in  the  Corinthian  Church,  and  are  continually  repeated 
with  various  modifications  at  various  times.  ” 

CORIOLANUS,  Caius  (or  Cneius)  Marcius,  a 
Roman  patrician,  said  in  the  legend  to  have  belonged 
to  the  fifth  century  b.  c.,  and  said  to  have  been  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  King  Ancus  Marcius.  Brought  up  by  his 
proud  but  patriotic  mother  Veturia  (or,  as  Plutarch 
calls  her,  Volumnia),  Coriolanus  developed  into  the  fore¬ 
most  warrior  of  his  time,  and  it  was  from  his  prowess  at 
the  siege  of  Corioli,  when  he  took  the  town  single- 
handed,  that  he  received  his  cognomen.  But  his  hatred 
of  the  plebs  lost  him  the  consulship,  and  when  he  vent¬ 
ured  to  advise  that  the  people,  who  were  suffering  from 
a  dearth  of  corn,  should  not  be  relieved  from  the  sup¬ 
plies  obtained  from  Sicily  unless  they  would  consent  to 
the  abolition  of  their  tribunes,  he  was  condemned  to 
banishment.  Obtaining  the  command  of  the  Volsican 
army,  he  advanced  against  his  native  city.  In  vain  the 
first  men  of  Rome  prayed  for  moderate  terms.  He 
would  agree  to  nothing  less  than  the  restoration  to  the 
Volsicans  of  all  their  land,  and  their  admission  among 
the  Roman  citizens.  At  last  his  mother,  his  wife,  Vo¬ 
lumnia,  and  his  children,  accompanied  by  a  company  of 
Roman  matrons  of  the  highest  birth,  came  to  the  Vol¬ 
sican  camp,  and  by  their  tears  and  entreaties  prevailed. 
He  led  back  the  Volsican  army,  and,  according  to  one 
account,  paid  with  his  life  the  penalty  of  his  tenderness. 
Niebuhr  has  shown  that  several  important  parts  of  the 
legend  are  probably  historical. 

CORIOLI,  an  ancient  Latin  city,  celebrated  as  giv¬ 
ing  a  surname  to  C.  Marcius  Coriolanus.  It  is  first 
mentioned  in  Roman  story  as  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  Volsci,  and  being  retaken  from  them  by  the  Romans 
493  B.  C.  It  was  never  a  large  or  important  place,  and 
seems  to  have  dropped  out  of  existence  before  the  close 
of  the  fifth  century  b.c. 

CORK  (perhaps  from  cortex ,  bark)  is  the  outer  layer 
of  the  bark  of  an  evergreen  species  of  oak  ( Querciis 
Suber).  The  tree  reaches  the  height  of  about  thirty 
feet,  growing  in  the  south  of  Europe  and  on  the  North 
African  coasts  generally  ;  but  it  is  principally  cultivated 
in  Spain  and  Portugal.  The  outer  layer  of  bark  in  the 
cork  oak  by  annual  additions  from  within  gradually  be¬ 
comes  a  thick,  soft,  homogeneous  mass,  possessing  those 
compressible  and  elastic  properties  upon  which  the  eco¬ 
nomic  value  of  the  material  chiefly  depends.  The  first 
stripping  of  cork  from  young  trees  takes  place  when 
they  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years  of  age.  The  yield, 
which  is  rough,  unequal,  and  woody  in  texture  is  called 
virgin  cork,  and  is  useful  only  as  a  tanning  substance, 
or  for  forming  rustic  work  in  ferneries,  conservatories, 
&c.  Subsequently  the  bark  is  removed  every  eight  or 
ten  years,  the  quality  of  the  cork  improving  with  each 
successive  stripping;  and  the  trees  continue  to  live  and 
thrive  under  the  operation  for  150  years  and  upward. 
The  produce  of  the  second  barking  is  still  so  coarse  in 
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texture  that  it  is  only  fit  for  making  floats  for  nets  and 
for  similar  applications.  The  operation  of  stripping  the 
trees  takes  place  during  the  months  of  July  and  August. 
Two  cuts  are  made  round  the  stem  —  one  a  little  above 
the  ground,  and  the  other  immediately  under  the  spring 
of  the  main  branches.  Between  these  three  or  four 
longitudinal  incisions  are  then  made,  the  utmost  care 
being  taken  not  to  injure  the  inner  bark.  The  cork  is 
thereafter  removed  in  the  sections  into  which  it  has  been 
cut,  by  inserting  under  it  the  wedge-shaped  handle  of 
the  implement  used  in  making  the  incisions.  After  the 
outer  surface  has  been  scraped  and  cleaned,  the  pieces 
are  flattened  by  heating  them  over  a  fire  and  submitting 
to  pressure  on  a  flat  surface.  In  the  heating  operation 
the  surface  is  charred,  and  thereby  the  pores  are  closed 
up,  and  what  is  termed  “  nerve  ”  is  given  to  the  mate¬ 
rial.  In  this  state  the  cork  is  ready  for  manufacture  or 
exportation. 

Cork  possesses  a  combination  of  properties  which 
peculiarly  fits  it  for  many  and  diverse  uses,  for  some  of 
which  it  alone  is  found  applicable.  The  leading  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  it  is  used  is  for  forming  bungs  and  stop¬ 
pers  for  bottles  and  other  vessels  containing  liquids.  Its 
compressibility,  elasticity,  and  practical  imperviousness 
to  both  air  and  water  so  fit  it  for  this  purpose  that  the 
term  cork  is  even  more  applied  to  the  function  than  to 
the  substance. 

CORK,  a  maritime  county  in  the  southwest  of  Ire 
land,  province  of  Munster,  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the 
Atlantic,  E.  by  Waterford  and  Tipperary,  N.  by  Lim¬ 
erick,  and  W.  by  Kerry.  It  is  the  largest  county  in 
Ireland,  and  contains  an  area  of  1,849,686  acres,  or 
1,890  square  miles. 

The  estimated  population  of  the  county  for  18S9  was 
495,607.  The  principal  towns  are  Cork,  population 
102,526;  Queenstown,  10,340;  Fermoy,  7,388  ;  Kin. 
sale,  7,050;  Bandon,  6,131;  Youghal,  6,081  ;  Mallow, 
4,1653  Skibbereen,  3,695;  and  Middleton,  3,603. 

Cork,  a  city  and  port,  is  a  county  in  itself,  138  miles 
southwest  of  Dublin,  direct,  and  165  by  rail,  and  11 
miles  northwest  of  the  port  of  Queenstown.  Until 
lately  it  ranked  as  the  second  city  in  Ireland,  but  of  late 
Belfast  has  far  surpassed  it  in  population,  wealth,  and 
commerce.  The  original  site  of  the  city  seems  to  have 
been  located  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cathedral,  which  was 
founded  by  St.  Fin-Barre  about  622.  In  the  ninth 
century  this  place  was  frequently  pillaged  by  the  North¬ 
men  or  Danes.  According  to  the  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters,  a  fleet  burned  Cork,  in  821 ;  in  846  the  Danes 
appear  to  have  been  in  possession  of  the  city,  for  a 
hosting  was  made  to  demolish  their  fortress;  and  in 
1012  a  great  fleet  of  foreigners  burned  Cork.  The 
Danes  then  appear  to  have  founded  the  new  city  on  the 
banks  of  the  River  Lee  for  the  purpose  of  trade.  The 
city  was  anciently  surrounded  with  a  wall,  and  we  find 
in  the  city  council  book  an  order  for  its  reparation  so 
late  as  the  year  1748.  In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  ground  on  which  the  principal  part  of  the 
present  city  is  built  consisted  of  numerous  islands  inter¬ 
sected  by  canals  or  connected  by  drawbridges,  through 
which  small  vessels  could  pass  at  high  tide.  The  river 
now  consists  of  the  north  and  south  branches.  Both  are 
lined  with  fine  quays  of  cut  limestone,  the  north  spanned 
by  four,  and  the  south  by  as  many  more  bridges.  The 
principal  streets  are  St.  Patrick  Street,  Grand  Parade, 
South  Mall,  and  Great  George  Street.  There  are  517 
streets,  roads,  lanes,  and  public  passages  in  the  borough, 
measuring  fifty-four  and  a  quarter  miles.  St.  Patrick’s 
Bridge  is  an  elegant  structure,  commenced  in  1839. 

The  court-house  is  an  elegant  Grecian  structure  with 
a  Corinthian  portico  about  thirty  feet  in  height.  The 
Corn  Exchange,  Savings  Bank,  Provincial  Bank,  and 
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Bank  of  Ireland  are  handsome  buildings  of  cut  lime¬ 
stone.  The  custom-house  is  built  at  the  juncture  of 
the  two  branches  of  the  River  Lee,  and  commands  the 
river. 

The  Queen’s  College,  built  on  the  site  of  an  old  feudal 
castle,  is  a  fine  structure,  in  the  Tudor-Gothic  style.  It 
was  opened  1849,  and  now  possesses  a  library  of  about 
22,000  volumes,  a  good  museum,  and  a  laboratory  furn¬ 
ished  with  all  the  apparatus  necessary  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  modern  scientific  inquiry. 

The  Cork  Library,  which  was  founded  1 790,  contains 
a  valuable  collection  of  books  in  every  department  of 
literature.  The  Royal  Cork  Institution,  established  by 
a  royal  charter  in  1807,  in  addition  to  an  extensive 
library  of  works  chiefly  scientific  and  historical,  and  a 
rare  collection  of  Oriental  MSS.,  possesses  a  valuable 
collection  of  minerals  classified  for  examination.  The 
fine  collection  of  casts  from  the  antique  presented  by  the 
Pope  to  King  George  IV.,  which  are  now  the  property 
of  the  institution,  are  used  by  the  pupils  of  the  Cork 
School  of  Art.  There  are  numerous  literary  and  scien¬ 
tific  societies,  and  the  Cork  Cuvierian  and  Archaeologi¬ 
cal  Society,  which  publishes  a  monthly  report  of  its 
proceedings.  There  also  are  young  men’s  societies  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  the  clergy  of  the  different  religious  denom¬ 
inations. 

The  Cork  Butter  Exchange  may  be  considered  as  the 
center  of  the  most  important  branch  of  manufacture, 
not  only  in  the  county  but  in  the  entire  province  of 
Munster. 

Population. — The  decrease  in  the  population  of  the 
county  has  not  extended  to  the  city  in  the  same  propor¬ 
tion.  In  1851  the  inhabitants  of  the  municipal  borough, 
within  an  area  of  2,266  acres,  numbered  85,745;  in 
i86j,  80,121,  and  in  1871,  78,642  (males,  36,847; 
females,  41,795),  showing  a  decrease  within  twenty 
years  of  about  8^  per  cent.,  that  of  the  county  being 
20  per  cent.  The  Parliamentary  borough,  which  has  an 
area  extending  to  46,086  acres,  contained  102,526  in¬ 
habitants  in  1871.  Of  the  population  in  the  municipal 
borough  66,716  were  Catholics  and  11,926  Protestants. 
The  proportion  of  Protestants,  of  whom  9,196  were 
Presbyterians  and  1,028  Episcopalians,  is  equal  to  15^ 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  population,  considerably  higher 
them  in  the  county. 

CORK,  Earls  of.  See  Boyle,  vol.  ii.,  p.  1073. 

CORLEONE,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of 
Palermo,  about  twenty- three  miles  south  of  the  city  of 
that  name,  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  near  the  head  waters  of 
the  Belici.  The  population,  including  the  suburb  of  S. 
Niccolo,  exceeds  16,000. 

CORMENIN,  Louis  Marie  de  la  Haye,  Vis¬ 
count  DE,  a  French  jurist  and  political  pamphleteer, 
was  born  at  Paris,  January  6,  1788.  His  father  and  his 
grandfather  both  held  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  of 
the  admiralty.  In  consequence  of  the  suppression  of 
the  colleges  he  received  his  early  education  at  a  private 
school  at  Paris,  and  afterward  studied  in  the  school  of 
law.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  was  received  advocate, 
and  about  the  same  time  he  gained  some  reputation  as  a 
writer  of  piquant  and  delicate  poems.  In  1810  he  re¬ 
ceived  from  Napoleon  I.  the  appointment  of  auditor  to 
the  council  of  state ;  and  after  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons  he  became  master  of  requests.  During  the 
eriod  of  his  connection  with  the  council  he  devoted 
imself  zealously  to  the  study  of  administrative  law,  and 
acquired  those  stores  of  exact  knowledge  which  after¬ 
ward  furnished  the  material  for  his  principal  work  as  a 
jurist.  He  was  selected  to  prepare  some  of  the  most 
important  reports  of  the  council.  In  1822  appeared  his 
Questions  de  droit  administrate \  in  which  he  for  the 
first  time  brought  together  and  gave  scientific  shape  to 


the  scattered  elements  of  administrative  law.  These  he 
arranged  and  stated  clearly  in  the  form  of  aphorisms, 
with  logical  deductions,  establishing  them  by  proof? 
drawn  from  the  archives  of  the  council  of  state.  This 
is  recognized  as  his  most  important  work  as  a  jurist, 
and  has  become  the  chief  authority  on  its  subject.  It 
has  passed  through  five  editions,  the  fifth,  which  was 
published  in  1840,  being  thoroughly  revised.  After  the 
coup  d'etat  of  December  2,  1851,  Cormenin,  who  had 
undertaken  the  defense  of  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  after 
his  attempt  at  Strasburg,  accepted  a  place  in  the  new 
council  of  state  of  the  empire.  Four  years  later,  by 
imperial  ordinance,  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Legion  of  Honor  in 
1821,  and  was  promoted  commander  in  1865.  He  died 
at  Paris,  May  6,  1868. 

CORMONTAIGNE,  Louis  de  (1696-1752),  a 
French  military  engineer,  was  born  at  Strasburg.  He 
was  present  as  a  volunteer  at  the  sieges  of  Friburg  and 
Landau,  and  in  1715  he  entered  the  Engineers.  From 
1 733  to  1745  he  took  part  in  several  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  sieges  in  the  Polish  and  Austrian  wars.  Having 
gained  the  rank  of  marechal  decamp  he  received  charge 
of  the  line  of  fortifications  from  Calais  to  the  Rhone ; 
and  he  built  new  defenses  at  Strasburg,  Metz,  and 
Thionville,  at  which  last  place  he  died. 

CORMORANT — from  the  Latin  corvus  marinus , 
through  the  French  “  cor  marin,” — a  large  sea-fowl  be¬ 
longing  to  the  genus  Phalacrocorax  and  that  group  of 
the  Linncean  Order  Auseres,  now  partly  generally  rec¬ 
ognized  by  Illiger’s  term  Staganopodes ,  of  which  it  with 
its  allies  forms  a  Family  Phalacrocoracidce. 

CORNING,  a  town  of  Steuben  county,  N.  Y.,  is 
situated  on  the  Chemung  River,  seventeen  miles  north¬ 
west  of  Elmira,  at  the  intersection  of  four  railroads. 
It  has  a  large  trade  in  lumber  and  coal,  several  iron 
foundries,  and  manufactures  of  glass  and  railroad  cars. 
Corning  contains  a  court-house,  seven  churches,  a  public 
library,  an  academy,  and  three  banks,  and  has  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  8,550. 

CORN  LAWS.  British  legislation  was  early  ap¬ 
plied  both  to  the  home  and  foreign  trade  in  this  essen¬ 
tial  produce.  Roads  were  so  bad,  and  the  chain  of 
home  trade  so  feeble,  that  there  was  often  scarcity  of 
grain  in  one  part,  and  plenty  in  another  part  of  the 
same  kingdom.  Export  by  sea  or  river  to  some  foreign 
market  was  in  many  cases  more  easy  than  the  carriage 
of  corn  from  one  market  to  another  within  the  country. 
The  frequency  of  local  dearths,  and  the  diversity  and 
fluctuation  of  prices,  were  thus  extreme.  It  was  out  of 
this  general  situation  that  the  first  corn  laws  arose,  and 
they  appear  to  have  been  wholly  directed  toward  lower¬ 
ing  the  price  of  corn.  Exportation  was  prohibited,  and 
home  merchandise  in  grain  was  in  no  repute  or  tolera¬ 
tion.  As  long  as  the  rent  of  land,  including  the  exten¬ 
sive  domains  of  the  crown,  was  paid  in  kind,  the  sover¬ 
eign,  the  barons,  and  other  landholders  had  little  interest 
in  the  price  of  corn  different  from  that  of  other  classes 
of  people,  the  only  demand  for  corn  being  for  consump¬ 
tion,  and  not  for  re-sale  or  export.  But  as  rents  of  land 
came  to  be  paid  in  money,  the  interest  of  the  farmer  to 
be  distinguished  by  a  remove  from  that  of  the  land- 
owner,  the  difference  between  town  and  country  to  be 
developed,  and  the  business  of  society  to  be  more  com¬ 
plex,  the  ruling  powers  of  the  state  were  likely  to  be  actu¬ 
ated  by  other  views ;  and  hence  the  force  which  corn 
legislation  afterward  assumed  in  favor  of  what  was 
deemed  the  agricultural  interest.  But  during  four  cen¬ 
turies  after  the  Conquest  the  corn  law  of  England  sim¬ 
ply  was  that  export  of  corn  was  prohibited,  save  in  years 
of  extreme  plenty  under  forms  of  state  license,  and  that 
producers  carried  their  surplus  grain  into  the  nearest 
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market  town,  and  sold  it  there  for  what  it  would  bring 
among  those  who  wanted  it  to  consume ;  and  the  same 
rule  prevailed  in  the  principal  countries  of  the  continent. 
This  policy,  though,  as  one  may  argue  from  its  long 
continuance,  probably  not  felt  to  be  acutely  oppress¬ 
ive,  was  of  no  avail  in  removing  the  evils  against 
which  it  was  directed.  On  the  contrary  it  prolonged 
and  aggravated  them.  The  prohibition  of  export  dis¬ 
couraged  agricultural  improvement,  and  in  so  much 
diminished  the  security  and  liberality  even  of  domestic 
supply  ;  while  the  intolerance  of  any  home  dealing  or 
merchandise  in  corn  prevented  the  growth  of  a  commer¬ 
cial  and  financial  interest  strong  enough  to  improve 
the  means  of  transport  by  which  the  plenty  of  one  part 
of  the  same  country  could  have  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
scarcity  in  another. 

Apart  from  this  general  feudal  germ  of  legislation  on 
corn,  the  history  of  the  British  corn  laws,  as  they  have 
come  down  to  recent  times,  may  be  said  to  have  begun 
with  the  statute  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  1436,  by 
which  exportation  was  permitted  without  state  license, 
when  the  price  of  wheat  or  other  corn  fell  below  certain 
prices.  The  reason  given  in  the  preamble  of  the  statute 
was  that  the  previous  state  of  the  law  had  compelled 
farmers  to  sell  their  corn  at  low  prices,  which  was  no 
doubt  true,  but  which  also  showed  the  important  turn  of 
the  tide  that  had  then  set  in.  M’Culloch,  in  his  elab¬ 
orate  article  in  the  Commercial  Dictionary ,  to  which 
reference  may  be  made  for  the  most  authentic  details  on 
this  subject,  says  that  the  fluctuation  of  the  prices  of 
corn  in  that  age  was  so  great,  and  beyond  all  present 
conception,  that  “  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether  the 
exportation  price  of  6s.  8d.  for  wheat”  [12s.  loci,  in 
present  money  per  quarter]  “  was  above  or  below  the 
medium  price,”  of  the  kingdom  must  be  held  to  be  unas- 
certainable  in  a  remote  time,  when  the  medium  price  in 
any  principal  market  town  of  England  did  not  agree 
with  that  of  another  for  any  year  or  series  of  years,  one 
may  readily  perceive  that  the  cultivators  of  the  wheat 
lands  in  the  southeastern  counties  of  England,  for 
example,  who  could  frequently  have  sold  their  produce 
in  that  age  to  Dutch  merchants  to  better  advantage 
than  in  their  own  market  towns,  or  even  in  London, 
but  were  prohibited  to  export  abroad,  and  yet  had  no 
means  of  distributing  their  supplies  at  home  so  as  to 
realize  the  highest  medium  price  in  England,  must  have 
felt  aggrieved,  and  that  their  barons  and  knights  of  the 
shire  would  have  a  common  interest  in  making  a  strong 
effort  to  rectify  the  injustice  in  Parliament.  This  object 
appears  to  have  been  in  some  measure  accomplished  by 
this  statute,  and  twenty-seven  years  afterward  (1463)  a 
decided  step  was  taken  toward  securing  to  agriculturists 
a  monopoly  of  the  home  market  by  a  statute  prohibitory 
of  importation  from  abroad.  Foreign  import  was  to  be 
permitted  only  at  and  above  the  point  of  prices  where 
the  export  of  domestic  produce  was  prohibited.  The 
landed  interest  had  now  adopted  the  idea  of  sustaining 
and  equalizing  the  value  of  corn,  and  promoting  their 
own  industry  and  gains,  which  for  four  centuries,  under 
various  modifications  of  plan,  and  great  changes  of  social 
and  political  condition,  were  to  maintain  a  firm  place  in 
the  legislation  and  policy  of  England.  But  there  weie 
many  reasons  why  this  idea,  when  carried  into  practice, 
should  not  have  the  results  anticipated  from  it. 

The  import  of  grain  from  abroad,  even  in  times  of 
dearth  and  high  prices  at  home,  could  not  be  consider¬ 
able  as  long  as  the  policy  of  neighboring  countries  was 
to  prohibit  export;  nor  could  the  export  of  native  corn, 
even  with  the  Dutch  and  other  European  ports  open  to 
such  supplies,  be  effective  save  in  limited  maritime  dis¬ 
tricts  as  long  as  the  internal  corn  trade  was  suppressed, 
not  only  by  want  of  roads,  but  by  legal  interdict.  The 
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regulation  of  liberty  of  export  and  import  by  rates  of 
price,  moreover,  had  the  same  practical  objection  as  the 
various  sliding-scales,  bounties,  and  other  legislative  ex¬ 
pedients  down  to  1846,  viz.,  that  they  failed,  probably 
more  in  that  age  than  in  later  times,  to  create  a  per¬ 
manent  market,  and  aimed  only  at  a  casual  trade. 
When  foreign  supplies  were  needed,  they  were  often 
not  to  be  found;  and  when  there  was  an  excess  of  corn 
in  the  country  a  profitable  outlet  was  both  difficult  and 
uncertain. 

The  distribution  of  corn  supplies  in  the  kingdom  was 
much  impeded  by  laws  directed  against  all  dealing  in 
corn  as  an  article  of  ordinary  merchandise,  apart  from 
questions  of  foreign  import  or  export.  The  theory  was 
that  when  corn  was  plentiful  in  any  district  it  should  be 
consumed  at  what  it  would  bring,  without  much  respect 
to  whether  the  next  harvest  might  be  equally  abundant, 
or  to  what  the  immediate  wants  of  an  adjoining  province 
of  the  same  country  might  be.  The  first  statute  on  the 
subject  appears  to  have  been  passed  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.,  though  the  general  policy  had  prevailed 
before  that  time  both  in  popular  prejudice  and  in  the 
feudal  custom  ;  and  by  this  statute  any  one  who  bought 
corn  to  sell  it  again  was  made  liable  to  two  months’ 
imprisonment  with  forfeit  of  the  corn.  A  second  offense 
was  punished  by  six  months’  imprisonment,  and  forfeit 
of  double  the  value  of  the  corn,  and  a  third  by  the 
pillory,  and  utter  ruin  Severe  as  this  statute  was, 
liberty  was  given  by  it  to  transport  corn  from  one  part 
of  the  country  under  license  to  men  of  approved  pro¬ 
bity,  which  implied  that  there  was  to  be  some  buying 
of  corn  to  sell  it  again  and  elsewhere.  Practically 
“engrossing”  came  to  be  considered  buying  wholesale  to 
sell  again  wholesale.  “Forestalling”  was  different, 
and  the  statutes  were  directed  against  a  class  of  dealers 
who  went  forward  and  bought  or  contracted  for  corn 
and  other  provisions,  and  spread  false  rumors  in  deroga¬ 
tion  of  the  public  and  open  markets  appointed  by  law, 
to  which  our  ancestors  appear  to  have  attached  much 
importance,  and  probably  in  these  times  not  without 
reason.  The  Statute  of  Edward  VI.  was  modified  by 
many  subsequent  enactments,  particularly  by  the  Statute 
of  1663,  by  which  it  was  declared  that  there  could  be 
no  “engrossing”  of  corn  when  the  price  did  not 
exceed  48s.  per  quarter,  and  which  Adam  Smith  recog¬ 
nized,  though  it  adhered  to  the  variable  and  unsatis¬ 
factory  element  of  price,  as  having  contributed  more  to 
the  progress  of  agriculture  than  any  previous  law  in  the 
statute  book.  In  1773  these  injurious  statutes  were 
abolished,  but  the  penal  character  of  “engrossing”  and 
“  forestalling  ”  had  a  root  in  the  common  law  of  England, 
as  well  as  in  the  popular  prejudice,  which  kept  the  evil 
alive  to  a  later  period.  As  the  public  enlightenment 
increased  the  judges  were  at  no  loss  to  give  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  the  common  law  consistent  with  public  policy. 
Subsequent  to  the  Act  of  1773,  for  example,  one  Wad- 
dington  was  convicted  and  punished  for  engrossing 
hops  ;  but  though  this  was  deemed  a  sound  and  proper 
judgment  at  the  time,  yet  it  was  soon  afterward  over¬ 
thrown  in  other  cases,  on  the  ground  that  buying  whole¬ 
sale  to  sell  wholesale  was  not  in  “restraint  of  trade”  as 
the  former  judges  had  assumed.  Popular  antipathy  to 
corn-dealers  and  corn-dealing  survived  to  still  more 
recent  times ;  but  meal  riots,  and  violent  interference  with 
the  storing  or  movement  of  grain,  may  be  said  to  have 
wholly  disappeared  from  the  United  Kingdom  since  the 
repeal  of  the  corn  laws  in  1846. 

Freedom  of  export  of  corn  from  customs  duties  has 
become  the  general  rule  of  nearly  all  foreign  countries. 
The  opening  of  so  great  a  market  as  the  United  King¬ 
dom  for  corn,  free  of  import  duty,  from  every  quarter 
alike,  was  calculated  in  itself  to  have  considerable  influ* 
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ence  in  dispelling  the  ancient  prejudice  against  a  free 
export  of  grain.  It  is  somewhat  curious  to  remark  that 
Spain,  which  has  not  been  forward  in  adopting  modern 
ideas  of  trade,  saw  the  advantage  to  her  various  splen¬ 
did  wheat-producing  provinces  of  freedom  of  export  of 
wheat  as  early  as  1820,  and  three  years  afterward  ex¬ 
tended  this  freedom  to  all  “  fruits  of  the  soil  ”  in  Spain, 
which  has  since  remained  the  policy  of  the  country. 
But  heavy  duties  on  the  import  of  cereal  produce  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  levied  there,  and  must  fall  with  very  differ¬ 
ent  effects  on  various  parts  of  a  kingdom  in  which  the 
physical  difficulties  of  interior  transport  are  so  great, 
and  so  little  has  hitherto  been  done  to  overcome  them. 
Rice  imported  into  any  part  of  Spain  is  subject  to  a 
duty  of  75s.  per  ton,  wheat  to  25s.,  dry  pulse  to  25s., 
oats  to  2 is.  8d. ,  and  barley,  rye,  and  maize  to  18s.  9d. 
per  ton.  The  cereal  produce  of  Portugal  is  exported 
free  of  duty,  but  on  the  import  of  wheat  and  flour  by 
sea,  there  are  duties  at  the  rate  6  rees  per  kilo  on  wheat 
and  8  rees  on  flour  ;  inland,  or  through  “  dry  ports,” 
the  duty  is  2  rees  on  wheat  and  4  rees  on  flour.  Ex¬ 
port  and  import  of  grain  in  France  were  prohibited 
down  to  the  period  of  the  repeal  of  the  British  corn 
laws,  save  when  prices  were  below  certain  limits  in  the 
one  case  and  above  certain  other  limits  in  the  other. 
But  export  of  grain  and  flour  from  France  has  for  many 
years  been  free  of  duty.  On  the  import  of  grain  and 
flour,  on  the  other  hand,  France  not  only  levies  du¬ 
ties,  but  makes  a  distinction  between  countries  within 
and  beyond  Europe.  The  duty  on  grain  imported  into 
France  from  countries  outside  of  Europe  is  60  centimes, 
and  on  flour  if.  20c.  per  100  kilos,  and  from  countries 
in  Europe  on  grain  3f.  60c.  and  on  flour  4 f.  20c.  per 
100  kilos.  These  duties  on  import  have  accompanying 
drawbacks  on  export  when  the  grain  has  been  con¬ 
verted  into  flour,  or  the  flour  into  biscuits.  In  Bel¬ 
gium  the  export  and  import  of  grain  are  alike  free  of 
duty,  and,  as  far  as  we  have  ascertained,  this  remark 
applies  also  to  flour  and  other  manufactures  of  grain. 
The  policy  of  the  Netherlands,  which  was  formerly 
favorable  to  import  and  export  of  grain  from  the  ad¬ 
vantages  possessed  by  Rotterdam  and  Amsterdam  as 
international  entrepots,  has  undergone  some  change  in 
recent  times.  For  some  years  prior  to  1845  there  was 
a  moderate  sliding  scale  of  import  duties  on  grain  in 
Holland,  and  this  gave  place,  on  the  ravages  of  the  po¬ 
tato  disease  which  fell  on  many  parts  of  that  country 
with  only  less  severity  than  in  Ireland,  to  a  low,  fixed 
duty  which  proved  satisfactory  in  its  operation.  At  the 
present  time  the  import  duties  on  grain,  beans,  pulse, 
etc.,  are  i.5oguilders  (2s.  6d.)  per  hectolitre, or  2.8  Win¬ 
chester  bushels,  and  on  bread,  biscuit,  flour,  40c.  (Sd.) 
per  100  lbs.;  these  exhibit,  more  especially  in  the  case 
of  raw  grain,  a  considerable  increase  on  the  duties 
which  were  deemed  sufficient  and  expedient  about  the 
period  of  the  repeal  of  the  English  corn  laws.  In 
Italy  there  are  no  duties  on  the  export  of  grain,  which, 
though  extremely  irregular  in  one  season  as  compared 
with  another,  shows  a  remarkable  progressive  increase 
within  the  last  fifteen  years.  Flour  does  not  figure 
largely  in  the  list  of  Italian  exports,  and  for  this  there 
may  be  some  reason  in  the  peculiar  tax  which  the  Italian 
Government  levies  on  the  milling  of  all  grain,  whether 
of  domestic  or  foreign  produce,  and  which  can  hardly 
be  compensated  even  by  drawbacks  on  export  as  long 
as  the  domestic  industry  of  flour-making  is  cramped  by 
a  severe  excise.  This  is  the  more  worthy  of  being  re¬ 
marked,  because  the  commerce  of  Italy  includes  a  great 
portion  of  the  very  best  qualities  of  wheat  from  the 
Black  Sea  ;  and  in  her  flour  and  macaroni,  and  vermi¬ 
celli  preparations,  so  highly  prized  in  her  domestic  con¬ 
sumption,  she  has  a  basis  of  what  might  become  a  con¬ 


siderable  foreign  trade.  The  duties  on  import  of  grain 
and  flour  in  Italy  are  not  high  —  75c.  on  wheat  and 
other  grain  per  100  kilos,  and  i.25f.  on  flour  and  75c. 
on  bran  for  the  same  quantity.  The  franc  and  cen¬ 
time,  being  received  in  the  Italian  custom-houses  in 
the  paper  money  of  the  country,  is  of  lower  value  than 
the  franc  and  centime  in  France,  though  of  the  same 
denomination  in  metallic  coinage.  From  Austria  and 
Hungary  the  export  of  grain  is  also  free  of  duty;  and 
in  the  internal  corn  trade  of  the  Austrian  empire,  im¬ 
portant  measures  of  improvement  now  pending  are 
likely  to  be  accomplished. 

The  great  countries,  famous  for  a  production  of  raw 
materials  much  beyond  their  own  means  of  consumption, 
are  favorable,  of  course,  to  the  utmost  freedom  of  ex¬ 
port.  The  empire  of  China  itself  was  never  unwilling 
to  sell  to  foreigners  tea,  for  which  there  was  no 
domestic  use.  The  United  States  promote  transit  and 
export  of  corn,  internally  and  externally,  with  all  the 
intelligence  and  resources  of  a  civilized  people.  If  the 
shareholders  in  railways  and  canals  and  steam-boat 
lines  in  the  United  States  were  consulted,  they  would 
probably  say  that  this  policy  of  freedom  of  export  had 
been  promoted  beyond  due  bounds  of  equity.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  the  protective  and  prohibitive  tariff  of 
the  United  States  on  necessary  supplies  to  agricultur¬ 
ists  must  be  held  to  be  equivalent  to  an  embargo  on 
the  export  of  American  corn,  as  well  as  cotton,  tobacco, 
and  other  raw  products  of  the  soil.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  Russia,  which,  while  expediting  her  export  of 
raw  produce  with  help  of  borrowed  capital,  as  much  as 
possible,  maintains  a  high  tariff  against  foreign  com¬ 
modities,  and  lays  the  foundation  even  of  her  conquests 
in  the  interior  of  Asia,  by  decreeing  that  nothing  shall 
be  sold  within  her  territories  but  what  is  of  Russian 
manufacture  or  Russian  merchandise. 

The  facility  with  which  the  soundest  views  of  the 
efficacy  of  freedom  of  trade  in  corn,  as  a  permanent 
policy,  may  be  called  in  question  under  circumstances 
of  extremity,  was  shown  in  the  course  of  the  recent 
famine  in  Bengal.  A  cry  arose  in  India  for  a  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  the  export  of  rice,  and  was  supported  by  some 
of  the  most  enlightened  organs  of  public  opinion  at 
home.  The  governor-general,  Lord  Northbrook,  who 
had  taken  a  different  view  of  the  situation,  was  sub¬ 
jected  to  severe  rebuke  ;  but  the  more  the  reasons  were 
examined  the  more  clear  it  became  that  the  wisdom  was 
on  his  part  and  the  imprudence  on  the  other.  Mau¬ 
ritius,  for  example,  almost  wholly  tilled  not  only  by 
subjects  of  Great  Britain  but  by  natives  of  India,  would 
have  been  reduced  by  prohibition  of  export  to  almost-  as 
great  starvation  as  the  poor  people  in  the  districts 
where  the  harvests  had  failed.  The  rice  of  India, 
moreover,  exported  to  Europe,  was  of  a  quality  seldom 
or  never  used  by  the  common  people  of  India,  and  its 
arrest  could  have  been  of  the  slightest  possible  utility  in 
relieving  the  famished  districts.  Besides  the  whole  in¬ 
ternal  trade  and  movement  of  rice  in  India  had  to  be 
taken  into  consideration.  There  was  extreme  scarcity 
in  several  provinces  of  Bengal,  but  there  was  the  usual 
abundance  in  many  other  parts  of  India.  A  decree  pro¬ 
hibiting  export  would  have  stopped  the  customary 
movement  of  rice  in  Hindustan,  diminished  the  supplies 
in  all  the  central  markets,  and  both  aggravated  the 
calamity  and  put  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  being  over¬ 
come.  The  sound  policy  was  to  allow  scope  to  all  ef¬ 
fective  demand  for  rice  in  India  according  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  course  of  trade,  and  as  there  were  some  tens  of 
thousands  of  people  in  a  certain  quarter  of  India  who 
had  no  effective  demand  to  offer,  to  bring  the  help  of 
the  government  to  their  relief.  This  was  the  policy  pur¬ 
sued,  and  the  result  was  that  the  famine  in  Bengal  was 
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relieved,  as  no  famine  in  India  had  been  before,  with 
the  least  avoidable  disturbance  of  the  markets  on 
which  India  is  dependent  for  the  sale  of  her  surplus 
produce. 

CORN  TRADE.  The  effect  of  the  opening  of  the 
ports  of  Great  Britain  freely  to  the  agricultural  produce 
of  all  parts  of  the  world  has  been  to  extend  the  foreign 
trade  in  corn,  both  more  rapidly  in  point  of  time  and 
more  largely  in  measure  than  could  have  been  pre-con- 
ceived.  This  result  was  promoted  by  the  more  liberal 
policy  which  began  at  the  same  time  to  be  generally 
adopted  with  respect  to  the  export  and  import  of  grain, 
and  by  the  active  efforts  of  the  great  corn-producing 
countries  not  only  to  extend  their  cultivation,  but  to  in¬ 
crease  the  facilities  of  transport  both  inland  and  sea¬ 
ward.  The  consequence  is  that  a  commodity  which, 
though  of  the  first  necessity,  had  long  been  the  most 
difficult  to  move  under  the  prevailing  laws  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  trade,  has  become  one  of  the  principal  articles 
of  commerce.  It  is  carried  as  far  as  any  other  article 
of  merchandise,  and  yet  is  greater  in  bulk  and  difficulty 
of  transport  than  any  other  principal  commodity  with 
which  it  may  be  compared  in  value.  It  maybe  said,  in¬ 
deed,  that  if  the  immense  imports  of  foreign  grain  into 
Great  Britain,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  could  have 
been  foreseen  when  the  British  corn  laws  were  repealed, 
the  most  ardent  believer  in  the  creative  and  compensa¬ 
tory  resources  of  free  trade  could  scarcely  have  recon¬ 
ciled  the  figures  with  anything  short  of  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  decline  of  British  agriculture.  Yet  the  home 
production  and  trade  of  corn  have  not  lost  ground  dur¬ 
ing  this  period,  while  agricultural  improvement  has  made 
more  progress,  and  the  total  value  of  the  products  of 
the  soil  been  more  signally  increased  than  in  any  previ¬ 
ous  thirty  years  that  could  be  named. 

The  United  States,  from  a  small  and  unsteady  com¬ 
merce  in  grain,  has  risen  to  the  first  place,  not  only  in 
wheat  and  flour,  but  in  Indian  corn,  of  which  they  con¬ 
tribute  two  thirds  of  the  supply.  Russia  stands  second 
on  the  list,  the  great  bulk  of  her  export  of  wheat  being 
now  received  from  the  southern  ports  of  the  empire. 
Canada,  while  scarcely  sustaining  its  former  supply  of 
flour,  has  increased  its  average  annual  export  of  wheat 
to  Great  Britain  from  1 10,000  cwts.  to  3,230,000  cwts. 
The  trade  in  corn  has  not  only  been  extended  over 
vast  territories  in  various  quarters  of  the  world  which 
thirty  years  ago  were  comparatively  uncultivated  or  ab¬ 
solute  deserts,  but  no  former  exporting  country  appears 
to  have  lost  ground.  All  have  shared  more  or  less  in 
the  general  progress,  though  a  decline  in  wheat  is  per¬ 
ceptible  from  Denmark  and  other  countries  on  the 
northern  verge  of  the  wheat  region,  which  now  require 
more  for  home  consumption.  The  increased  import  of 
barley,  which  is  not  so  great  as  that  of  wheat,  but  still 
remarkable,  comes  chiefly  from  Northern  Europe  and 
France.  It  will  be  observed,  from  the  figures  denoting 
the  ratio  in  which  foreign  supplies  were  taken  up  in  the 
home  consumption  and  the  overplus  sent  to  other  mar¬ 
kets  in  the  two  quinquennial  periods  above  compared, 
that  the  re-export  of  foreign  grain  and  flour  from  the 
United  Kingdom  has  not  increased  with  the  magnitude 
of  the  supplies,  but  on  the  contrary  has  much  dimin¬ 
ished.  This  l'esult  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  trade,  and  the  intelligence  with  which 
this  vast  movement  of  grain  is  directed. 

Cost  of  Transport. —  Harbor  dues,  freight,  and  in¬ 
surance  form  an  important  element  in  the  transport  of 
grain.  Their  amount  affects  directly  the  price  accruing 
to  the  producers,  while  at  the  same  time  they  require 
careful  calculation  on  the  part  of  the  merchants  or  ship¬ 
pers.  In  the  United  States,  where  corn  is  carried 
thousands  of  miles  by  railways  and  canals,  and  over 
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3,000  miles  by  sea,  the  cost  of  transport  bears  a  large 
proportion  to  the  price  at  which  the  farmers  can  afford 
to  sell  or  the  merchants  to  buy —  the  latter  being  always 
ruled  by  the  price  to  be  realized  in  the  great  centers, 
where  corn,  alike  of  near  and  distant  production,  finds  a 
common  level  of  value.  At  San  Francisco,  though  the 
question  of  transport  is  almost  wholly  maritime,  there 
is  annually  much  speculation,  turning  chiefly  on  rates  of 
freight.  The  harvests  of  California  and  Oregon  yield  a 
surplus  produce  of  from  700,000  to  800,000  tons.  An 
immense  shipping  is  thus  required  at  San  Francisco 
every  autumn  and  winter. 

CORNARO,  Luigi  (1467-1566),  a  Venetian  noble¬ 
man,  famous  for  his  treatises  on  a  temperate  life. 

CORNEILLE,  Pierre,  was  born  at  Rouen,  in  the 
Rue  de  la  Pie,  an  the  6th  of  June,  1606.  The  house, 
which  was  long  preserved,  was  destroyed  a  few  years 
ago-  # 

His  father,  whose  Christian  name  was  the  same,  was 
avocat  du  roi,  and  also  held  the  position  of  maitre  des 
eaux  et  forets  in  the  vicomte  of  Rouen.  In  this  latter 
office  he  is  said  to  have  shown  himself  a  vigorous  magis¬ 
trate,  suppressing  brigandage  and  plunder  without 
regard  to  his  personal  safety.  He  was  ennobled  in  1637 
(it  is  said  not  without  regard  to  his  son’s  distinction), 
and  the  honor  was  renewed  in  favor  of  his  sons  Pierre 
and  Thomas  in  1669,  when  a  general  repeal  of  the 
letters  of  nobility  recently  granted  had  taken  place. 
There  appears,  however,  to  be  no  instance  on  record  of 
the  poet  himself  assuming  the  “de”  of  nobility.  His 
mother’s  name  was  Marthe  le  Pesant. 

After  being  educated  by  the  Jesuits  of  Rouen,  Cor¬ 
neille  at  the  age  ot  eighteen  .vas  entered  as  avocat ,  and 
in  1624  took  the  oaths,  as  we  are  told,  four  years  be¬ 
fore  the  regular  time,  a  dispensation  having  been  pro¬ 
cured.  He  was  afterward  appointed  advocate  to  the 
admiralty  and  to  the  “waters  and  forests,”  but  both 
these  posts  must  have  been  of  small  value,  as  we  find 
him  parting  with  them  in  1650  for  the  insignificant  sum 
of  6,000  livres.  No  other  evidence  of  any  professional 
employment  on  his  part  is  forthcoming,  though  he 
seems  to  have  discharged  certain  parochial  functions. 
His  first  play,  Melite,  was  acted  in  1629.  It  is  said  by 
Fontenelle  to  have  been  inspired  by  personal  experi¬ 
ences,  and  was  extremely  popular,  either  because  or  in 
spite  of  its  remarkable  difference  from  the  popular  plays 
of  the  day,  those  of  Hardi.  In  1632  Cli/andre,  a 
tragedy,  followed ;  in  the  following  year  La  Veuve ,  and 
in  1634  the  Galerie  die  Palais  and  La  Suivante ,  all  the 
three  last-named  plays  being  comedies.  In  1634,  also, 
having  been  selected  as  the  composer  of  a  Latin  elegy 
to  Richelieu  on  the  occasion  of  the  cardinal  visiting 
Rouen,  he  was  introduced  to  the  subject  of  his 
verses,  and  was  soon  after  enrolled  among  tile  “five 
poets.  ” 

The  year  1635  saw  the  production  of  two  dramas  — 
La  Place  Royale,  a  comedy  of  the  same  stamp  as  his 
preceding  works,  Medee ,  a  grand  but  unequal  tragedy. 
In  the  next  year  the  singular  extravaganza  entitled 
['illusion  comique  followed,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
Cid.  The  triumphant  success  of  this,  perhaps  the 
most  “  epoch-making”  play  in  all  literature,  the  jeal¬ 
ousy  of  Richelieu  and  the  Academy,  the  open  attacks 
of  Scuderi  and  Mairet  and  others,  and  the  pamphlet- 
war  which  followed,  are  among  the  best-known  incidents 
in  the  history  of  letters.  The  trimming  verdict  of  the 
Academy,  when  its  arbitration  was  demanded  by 
Richelieu,  and  not  openly  repudiated  by  Corneille,  was 
virtually  unimportant ;  but  it  was  worth  remembering 
that  Scuderi,  a  writer  of  at  least  temporary  eminence 
and  of  some  talent,  gravely  and  apparently  sincerely 
asserted  and  maintained  of  this  great  play  that  the  sub 
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ject  was  utterly  bad,  that  all  the  rules  of  dramatic  com¬ 
position  were  violated,  that  the  action  was  badly  con¬ 
ducted,  the  versification  constantly  faulty,  and  the 
beauties  as  a  rule  stolen !  *  Corneille  himself  was 
awkwardly  situated  in  this  dispute.  The  esprit  bourru 
by  which  he  was  at  all  times  distinguished,  and  which 
he  now  displayed  in  his  rather  arrogant  Excuse  a 
Ariste,  unfitted  him  for  controversy,  and  it  was  of  vital 
importance  to  him  that  he  should  not  lose  the  outward 
marks  of  favor  which  Richelieu  continued  to  show 
him.  Perhaps  the  pleasantest  feature  in  the  whole  mat¬ 
ter  is  the  unshaken  and  generous  admiration  with 
which  Rotrou,  the  only  contemporary  whose  genius 
entitled  him  to  criticise  Corneille,  continued  to  regard 
his  friend,  rival,  and  in  some  sense  (though  Rotrou  was 
the  younger  of  the  two)  pupil.  Finding  it  impossible  to 
make  himself  fairly  heard  in  the  matter,  Corneille  (who 
had  retired  from  his  position  among  the  “  five  poets  ”) 
withdrew  to  Rouen  and  passed  nearly  three  years  in  quiet 
there.  In  1639,  or  at  the  beginning  of  1640,  appeared 
Horace ,  with  a  dedication  to  Richelieu.  The  good  offices 
of  Madame  de  Combalet,  to  whom  the  Cut  had  been 
dedicated,  and  perhaps  the  satisfaction  of  the  cardinal’s 
literary  jealousy,  had  healed  what  breach  there  may 
have  been,  and  indeed,  the  poet  was  in  no  posi¬ 
tion  to  quarrel  with  his  patron.  Richelieu  not  only 
allowed  him  500  crowns  a  year,  but  soon  afterward 
employed  his  influence  in  reconciling  the  father  of 
the  poet’s  mistress,  Marie  de  Lamperiere,  to  the  marriage 
of  the  lovers.  These  were  years  of  considerable  impor¬ 
tance  to  Corneille.  Not  only  Horace  but  Cinna  ap¬ 
peared  therein.  A  brief  but  very  serious  illness  attacked 
him,  and  the  death  of  his  father  increased  his  family 
anxieties  by  leaving  his  mother  in  very  indifferent  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

Toward  the  end  of  1640  Polyeucte  was  produced  ;  and 
in  the  following  year  Corneille  figured  as  a  contributor 
to  the  Guirlande  de  Julie,  a  famous  album  which  the 
Marquis  de  Montausier,  assisted  by  all  the  literary  men 
of  the  day,  offered  to  his  lady  love,  Julie  d’Angennes; 
1642  saw  La  Mort  de  Pompee  and  the  memorable 
comedy  of  Le  Menteur ,  which  though  adapted  from 
the  Spanish  stood  in  relation  to  French  comedy  very 
much  as  Le  Cid,  which  owed  to  Spain  only  its  subject, 
stood  to  French  tragedy.  The  sequel  which  followed 
it  in  1644  was  not  popular,  but  Rodogune  was  a  brilliant 
success.  Theodore,  a  tragedy  on  a  somewhat  perilous 
subject,  was  the  first  of  Corneille’s  plays  which  was 
definitely  damned.  Some  amends  may  have  been  made 
to  him  by  the  commission  which  he  received  to  write 
verses  for  the  Triomphes  poetiques  de  Louis  XIII. 
Soon  after  (January  22,  1647),  the  Academy  at  last  (it 
had  twice  rejected  him  on  frivolous  pleas)  admitted  the 
greatest  of  living  French  writers.  Heraclius  (1647), 
Androjnede  (1650),  a  spectacle  rather  than  a  play,  Don 
Sanche  d’ Aragon  (1650),  and  Nicomede  (1651)  were  the 
products  of  the  next  few  years’  work;  but  in  1653 
Pertharite  was  received  with  decided  disfavor,  and  the 
poet  in  disgust  resolved,  like  Ben  Jonson,  to  quit  the 
loathed  stage.  In  this  resolution  he  persevered  for  six 
years,  during  which  he  worked  at  a  verse  translation  of 
the  Imitation  of  Christ  (finished  in  1656);  at  his  three 
Discourses  on  Dramatic  Poetry ,  and  at  the  Exaniens 
which  are  usually  printed  at  the  end  of  his  plays.  In 
1659  Fouquet,  the  Maecenas  of  the  time,  persuaded  him 
to  alter  his  resolve,  and  (Edipe,  a  play  which  became  a 
great  favorite  with  Louis  XIV.,  was  the  result.  It  was 
followed  by  La  Tcison  d'  Or  (1660),  Sertorius  (1662), 
and  Sophonisbe  (1663).  In  this  latter  year  Corneille 
was  included  among  the  list  of  men  of  letters  pensioned 
at  the  proposal  of  Colbert.  He  received  2,000  livres. 
Othon  (1664),  Agesilas  (1666),  Attila  (1667),  and  Tite 


et  Berenice  (1670),  were  generally  considered  as  proofs 
of  failing  powers  —  the  cruel  quatrain  of  Boileau  — 

Apres  l’Agesilas 
Helas ! 

Mais  apres  1’ Attila 
Hola ! 

in  the  case  of  these  two  plays,  and  the  unlucky  com 
parison  with  Racine  in  the  Beretiice ,  telling  heavily 
against  them.  In  1665  and  1670  some  versifications  of 
devotional  works  addressed  to  the  Virgin  had  appeared. 
The  part  which  Corneille  took  in  Psyche  (1671),  Moliere 
and  Quinault  being  his  coadjutors,  showed  signs  of  re¬ 
newed  vigor  ;  but  Pulcherie  (1672)  and  Surena  (1674) 
were  allowed,  even  by  his  faithful  followers,  to  be  failures. 
He  lived  for  ten  years  after  the  appearance  of  Sicre'na, 
but  was  almost  silent  save  for  the  publication,  in  1676, 
of  some  beautiful  verses  thanking  Louis  XIV.  for  order¬ 
ing  the  revival  of  his  plays.  He  died  at  his  lodging  in 
the  Rue  d’Argenteuil.  on  the  30th  of  September,  1684. 
For  nine  years  (1674-81),  and  again  in  1683,  his  pension 
had,  for  what  reason  is  unknown,  been  suspended,  and 
he  was  in  great  straits.  The  story  goes  that  at  last 
Boileau,  hearing  of  this,  went  to  the  king  and  offered  to 
resign  his  own  pension  if  there  were  not  money  enough 
for  Corneille,  and  that  Louis  sent  the  aged  poet  200 
pistoles.  He  might  have  said,  with  a  great  English  poet 
in  like  case,  “  I  have  no  time  to  spend  them.”  Two  days 
afterward  he  was  dead. 

CORNEILLE,  Thomas,  was  nearly  twenty  years 
younger  than  his  brother,  the  day  of  his  birth  being 
August  20,  1625.  His  skill  in  verse-making  seems  to 
have  shown  itself  early,  as,  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  com¬ 
posed  a  piece  in  Latin  which  was  represented  by  his 
fellow  pupils  at  the  Jesuits’  College  of  Rouen.  He 
soon  followed  his  brother’s  steps,  and  his  first  piece,  Lcs 
Engagements  du  Hasard,  was  acted  in  1647.  From 
this  time  forward  he  produced  a  constant  series  of  plays, 
sometimes  in  collaboration,  oftener  alone.  At  his 
brother’s  death  he  succeeded  to  his  vacant  chair  in  the 
Academy.  He  then  turned  his  attention  to  philology, 
producing  a  new  edition  of  the  Remarques  of  Vaugelas, 
in  1687,  and  in  1694,  a  dictionary  intended  to  supple¬ 
ment  that  of  the  Academy.  A  complete  translation  of 
Ovid’s  Metamorphoses  (he  had  published  six  books  with 
the  Heroic  Epistles  some  years  previously)  followed  in 
1697.  In  1704  he  lost  his  sight  and  was  constituted  a 
“veteran,”  a  dignity  which  preserved  to  him  the  priv¬ 
ileges,  while  it  exempted  him  from  the  duties,  of  an 
Academician.  But  he  did  not  allow  his  misfortune  to 
put  a  stop  to  his  work,  and  soon  produced  a  large  Geo¬ 
graphical  and  Historical  Dictionary,  in  3  vols.  folio. 
This  was  his  last  labor.  He  died  on  the  8th  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1709,  aged  eighty-four. 

CORNELIA,  one  of  the  greatest  women  in  Roman 
history,  was  the  younger  daughter  of  Scipio  Africanus, 
the  Elder,  the  conqueror  of  Carthage,  and  mother  of 
the  two  great  tribunes,  Tiberius  and  Caius  Gracchus, 
and  of  Cornelia,  the  wife  of  Scipio  Africanus  the 
younger.  On  the  death  of  her  husband,  refusing  nu¬ 
merous  offers  of  marriage,  including  even  one  from 
King  Ptolemy,  she  devoted  herself  to  the  education  of 
her  children,  a  task  for  which  her  lofty  spirit  and  wide 
attainments  rendered  her  admirably  fitted,  and  which 
had  the  most  extraordinary  results.  The  only  attack 
ever  made  upon  her  lofty  reputation  was  the  charge  that 
she  was  concerned  in  the  death  of  her  son-in-law,  Scipio, 
which  was,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  a  mere  baseless 
slander.  On  her  death  a  statue  was  erected  to  her 
memory  bearing  the  inscription  —  “  Cornelia,  Mother  of 
the  Gracchi  ” 

CORNELIUS,  Peter  von,  the  leader  of  the  German 
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art  revival^  was  born  in  Diisseldorf  in  1784,  and  died  in 
Berlin,  March  6,  1867. 

Cornelius,  like  other  great  painters,  is  reported  to 
have  manifested  his  artistic  talent  at  a  very  early  age. 
His  father,  who  was  inspector  of  the  Diisseldorf  Gallery, 
dying,  whilst  the  painter  was  yet  a  boy,  the  young  Cor¬ 
nelius  was  stimulated  to  extraordinary  exertions.  The 
reasons  for  this  he  has  himself  pathetically  expressed  in  a 
letter  to  the  Count  Eaczynski.  “  I  was  in  my  sixteenth 
year,”  he  writes,  “  when  I  lost  my  father,  and  it  fell  to 
the  lot  of  an  elder  brother  and  myself  to  watch  over  the 
interests  of  a  numerous  family.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
it  was  attempted  to  persuade  my  mother  that  it  would 
be  better  for  me  to  devote  myself  to  the  trade  of  a  gold¬ 
smith  than  to  continue  to  pursue  painting  —  in  the  first 
place,  in  consequence  of  the  time  necessary  to  qualify 
me  for  the  art,  and  in  the  next,  because  there  were  al¬ 
ready  so  many  painters.  My  dear  mother,  however, 
rejected  all  this  advice,  and  I  felt  myself  impelled  on¬ 
ward  by  an  uncontrollable  enthusiasm,  to  which  the 
confidence  of  my  mother  gave  new  strength,  which  was 
supported  by  the  continual  fear  that  I  should  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  study  of  that  art  I  loved  so  much.” 

His  earliest  work  of  importance  was  the  decoration 
of  the  choir  of  St.  Quirinus  Church  at  Neuss.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-six  he  produced  his  designs  from  Faust. 
On  October  14,  1811,  he  arrived  in  Rome,  where  he 
soon  oecame  one  of  the  most  promising  of  that  brother¬ 
hood  of  young  German  painters  which  included  Over¬ 
beck,  Schadow,  Veit,  Schnorr,  Pforr,  Vogel,  and 
Wachter — a  member  of  a  fraternity  (some  of  whom  se¬ 
lected  a  ruinous  convent  for  their  home)  who  were 
banded  together  for  resolute  study  and  mutual  criticism. 
Out  of  this  association  came  the  men  who,  though  they 
were  ridiculed  at  the  time,  were  destined  to  found  a  new 
German  school  of  art. 

At  Rome  Cornelius  participated,  with  other  members 
of  his  fraternity,  in  the  decoration  of  the  Casa  Bartoldi 
and  the  Villa  Massimi,  and  while  thus  employed  he  was 
also  engaged  upon  designs  for  the  Nibelungenlied. 
From  Rome  he  was  called  to  Diisseldorf  to  remodel  the 
Academy,  and  to  Munich  by  the  then  crown-prince  of 
Bavaria,  afterward  Louis  I.,  to  take  the  direction  of 
those  decorations  which  his  royal  highness  had  projected 
for  the  Glyptothek.  Cornelius,  however,  soon  found 
that  attention  to  such  widely  separated  duties  was  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  just  performance  of  either,  and  most  in¬ 
convenient  to  himself ;  eventually,  therefore,  he  resigned 
his  post  at  Diisseldorf  to  throw  himself  completely  and 
thoroughly  into  those  works  for  which  he  had  been  com¬ 
missioned  by  the  crown-prince.  He  therefore  left 
Diisseldorf  for  Munich,  where  he  was  joined  by  those  of 
his  pupils  who  elected  to  follow  and  to  assist  him.  At 
the  death  of  Director  Langer,  1824-25,  he  became  direc¬ 
tor’  of  the  Munich  Academy. 

The  fresco  decorations  of  the  Ludwigskirche,  which 
were  for  the  most  part  designed  and  executed  by  Cor¬ 
nelius,  are  perhaps  the  most  important  mural  works  of 
modern  times.  The  large  fresco  of  the  Last  Judgment, 
over  the  high  altar  in  that  church,  measures  sixty-two 
feet  in  height  by  thirty-eight  feet  in  width.  The  frescoes 
of  the  Creator,  the  Nativity,  and  the  Crucifixion  in  the 
same  building  are  also  upon  a  large  -scale. 

Among  his  other  great  works  in  Munich  may  be 
included  his  decorations  in  the  Pinakothek  and  in  the 
Glyptothek ;  those  in  the  latter  building,  in  the  hall  of 
the  gods  and  the  hall  of  the  hero-myths,  are  perhaps  the 
best  known.  About  the  year  1839-40,  he  left  Munich 
for  Berlin  to  proceed  with  that  series  of  cartoons,  from 
the  Apocalypse,  for  the  frescoes  for  which  he  had  been 
commissioned  by  Frederick  William  IV.,  and  which 
were  intended  to  decorate  the  Campo  Santo,  or  Royal 
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Mausoleum,  forming  one  of  the  wings  of  the  new  cathe¬ 
dral.  These  were  his  final  works. 

It  is  difficult  to  convey  to  the  English  reader  any 
adequate  notion  of  the  important  position  which  this  great 
designer  and  master  spirit  held  in  contemporary  art;  for 
Cornelius,  as  an  oil  painter,  possessed  but  little  techni¬ 
cal  skill,  nor  do  his  works  exhibit  any  instinctive  appre¬ 
ciation  of  color.  Even  as  a  fresco  painter  his  manipu¬ 
lative  power  was  not  great.  And  in  critically  examin¬ 
ing  the  execution  in  color  of  some  of  his  magnificent 
designs,  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  he  was,  in  this 
respect,  unable  to  do  them  full  justice.  This  criticism 
will  even  hold  after  making  due  allowance,  in  works  of 
a  high  intellectual  aim,  for  the  claims  of  form  over  those 
of  color.  Cornelius  and  his  associates  formed  their 
styles  on  the  study  of  the  great  Italian  masters,  or  rather, 
we  should  say,  endeavored  to  follow  in  their  own  works 
the  spirit  of  the  Italian  painters.  But  as  in  family 
descent  so  in  the  works  of  genius  we  may  sometimes 
detect  the  indications  of  several  distinct  formative  influ¬ 
ences.  Thus  in  Cornelius  the  Italian  strain  is  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  modified  by  the  Diirer  heritage.  This 
is  true  not  only  of  Cornelius  but  of  all  the  original  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Munich  school  of  thirty  years  since.  The 
Diirer  influence  is  manifest  in  a  tendency  to  overcrowd¬ 
ing  in  composition,  in  a  degree  of  attenuation  in  the 
proportions  of  and  a  poverty  of  contour  in  the  nude 
figure,  and  also  in  a  leaning  to  the  selection  of  Gothic 
forms  of  draperies.  These  peculiarities  are  even  notice¬ 
able  in  Cornelius’  principal  work  of  the  Last  Judg¬ 
ment,  in  the  Ludwigskirche  in  Munich.  fhe  attenua¬ 
tion  and  want  of  flexibility  of  contour  in  the  nude  are 
perhaps  most  conspicuous  in  his  frescoes  of  classical 
subjects  in  the  Glyptothek,  especially  in  that  represent¬ 
ing  the  contention  for  the  body  of  Patroclus.  But  not¬ 
withstanding  these  peculiarities  there  is  always  in  his 
works  a  grandeur  and  nobleness  of  conception,  as  all 
must  acknowledge  who  have  inspected  his  designs  for 
the  Ludwigskirche,  for  the  Campo  Santo,  etc. 

The  difficulty  which  many  have  of  understanding  how 
a  painter  of  such  comparatively  slight  technical  skill 
could  materially  influence  the  art  of  his  age  lies  in  their 
want  of  ability  to  estimate  the  value  of  a  dominant  or 
leading  mind.  They  are  alive  only  to  those  practical 
matters  which  come  within  the  compass  ot  their  own 
understandings.  Yet  that  mental  caliber,  that  grasp  of 
thought,  that  knowledge  of  principles,  and  that  power 
of  directing  other  men  which  Cornelius  possessed,  are 
the  very  qualities  which  are  of  the  greatest  value,  since 
for  one  man  who  possesses  them,  there  are  thousands 
who  have  the  capacity  either  for  acquiring  technical 
skill,  for  observing  facts,  or  for  administrative  routine. 

CORNETO,  a  town  of  Italy  with  about  4,000  inhab¬ 
itants,  in  the  province  of  Rome  and  district  of  Civita 
Vecchia,  on  the  River  Marta,  two  miles  from  the  rail¬ 
way  between  Civita  Vecchia  and  Leghorn. 

CORNHERT,  Theodore  (1522-90),  a  Dutch 
writer  on  politics  and  theology,  was  born  at  Amsterdam 
of  a  good  Dutch  family.  In  1562  he  obtained  the  post 
of  secretary  to  the  city  of  Haarlem,  and  in  1564  that  of 
secretary  to  the  burgomasters  of  that  city.  He  now 
threw  himself  into  the  struggle  of  his  country  against 
Spanish  tyranny;  and  he  was  employed  to  draw  up  the 
famous  manifesto  which  the  prince  of  Orange  published 
in  1566.  Not  long  after  he  was  seized  and  imprisoned 
by  the  Government;  but  he  escaped  to  Cleves.  When 
the  States,  however,  obtained  their  freedom,  Cornhert 
returned  home,  and  became  secretary  of  state;  but  this 
position  he:.did  not  long  retain,  on  account,  it  is  said,  of 
the  rigor  with  which  he  strove  to  repress  military  dis¬ 
orders.  Cornhert  was  also  famous  as  a  theologian. 
He  entered  into  controversy  alike  with  Catholics  and, 
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Reformers,  with  both  of  whom  he  refused  to  communi 
cate.  Reformers,  he  said,  were  badly  wanted,  but  those 
who  called  themselves  such  were  not  the  kind  that  the 
church  required;  what  was  needed  was  apostles  di¬ 
rectly  inspired  from  heaven.  Till  such  were  sent,  he 
advised  all  churches  to  join  together  in  an  undogmatic 
communion. 

CORNICE.  In  Classical  Architecture,  the  cornice 
is  the  uppermost  member  of  the  entablature,  surmount¬ 
ing  the  frieze.  Each  of  the  orders  has  its  peculiar  cor¬ 
nice;  but  these,  with  their  relation  to  the  other  portions 
of  the  entablature,  will  be  better  understood  when  ex¬ 
plained  in  conjunction  with  that  term.  In  the  Gothic 
styles,  the  form  of  the  cornice  varies  greatly.  In  the 
Norman  style,  a  plain  ihce  or  parapet,  slightly  project¬ 
ing  from  the  wall,  is  frequently  used  as  a  cornice,  and  a 
row  of  blocks  is  often  placed  under  it,  sometimes  plain, 
sometimes  molded  or  carved  into  heads  and  other 
ornaments,  when  it  is  called  a  corbel  table.  These 
blocks  have  commonly  a  range  of  small  arches  over  them. 
In  some  cases  a  small,  plain  string  is  used  as  a  cornice. 
The  corbel  table  continued  to  be  used  as  a  cornice  in  the 
Early  English  style;  but  it  was  generally  more  orna¬ 
mental  than  in  the  Norman,  the  arches  being  common¬ 
ly  trefoils  and  well  molded.  The  term  cornice  is  also 
used,  in  a  general  ^ense,  to  signify  any  horizontal 
molded  projec'-'on.  terminating  a  building,  or  the  com¬ 
ponent  parts  of  a  building.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  we 
speak  of  the  cornice  of  a  room. 

CORNS  are  small,  hard  growths,  resulting  from  an 
increase  in  the  thickness  of  the  cuticle  or  epidermis, 
which  is  generally  caused  by  the  irritation  of  some  ex¬ 
cessive  pressure  or  friction  on  the  part.  They  occur 
most  commonly  on  the  toes  as  a  result  of  tight  shoes. 
The  treatment  of  corns  consist  in  the  removal  of  all 
undue  pressure  or  friction,  either  by  removing  the  shoe 
altogether,  or  protecting  the  corn  by  surrounding  it 
with  a  border  of  some  soft  material,  as  amadou  or  soft 
leather;  or  the  hardened  cuticle  may  be  softened  by  the 
application  of  some  alkaline  lotion,  and  then  scraped  or 
f.led  away;  or  it  may  be  extracted.  A  lotion  of  soda  or 
potash  is  often  found  very  useful.  The  cuticle  com¬ 
posing  a  soft  corn  should  be  clipped  off  with  scissoiS, 
and  a  small  piece  of  cotton  wool  be  placed  between  the 
toes.  In  all  serious  cases,  application  should  be  made 
to  a  chiropodist. 

CORNUCOPIA  (Lat.  cornu ,  a  horn,  and  copia , 
plenty).  The  horn  of  plenty — regarding  the  origin  of 
which  several  fables  are  told  by  the  ancient  poets — is 
generally  placed  in  the  hands  of  emblematical  figures 
CORNUTUS,  L. ,  Annaeus,  was  a  Stoic  philoso¬ 
pher  of  great  repute,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
Nero.  He  was  a  native  of  Leptis,  a  city  of  Libya,  but 
resided  for  the  most  part  of  his  life  in  Rome.  lie  is 
}>est  known  as  the  teacher  and  friend  of  Persius,  who 
dedicated  his  fifth  satire  to  him,  and  in  it  describes  in 
glowing  terms  his  affection  for  him.  The  youthful  poet 
at  his  death  left  a  large  sum  of  money  and  all  his  books 
to  Cornutus.  Cornutus  took  the  books,  but  gave  the 
money  to  the  poet’s  sisters.  He  also  revised  the  poems 
of  Persius  before  their  publication,  but  committed  the 
task  of  editing  them  to  Coesius  Bassus,  who  requested 
the  privilege  of  discharging  that  duty.  He  was  well 
known  to  the  famous  men  of  the  court  of  Nero  and  to 
Nero  himself.  Indeed,  some  have  inferred  from  his 
name  Annaeus  that  he  was  a  freedman  of  that  family, 
and  thus  connected  with  Seneca  and  Lucan.  Pie  was 
banished  by  Nero  under  the  following  circumstances. 
Nero  intended  to  write  a  history  of  the  Romans  in 
heroic  verse.  Before  beginning  his  work  he  consulted 
various  persons,  and  among  them  Cornutus,  as  to  the 
number  of  books  of  which  it  should  consist.  Some  ad¬ 


vised  him  to  make  his  poem  in  400  books,  but  Cornutus 
urged  that  the  number  was  too  great,  and  that  nobody 
would  read  so  long  a  poem.  Whereupon  some  one 
said,  “Chrysippus,  whom  you  praise  and  imitate,  wrote 
many  more.”  “  Yes,”  said  Cornutus,  “  but  these  books 
are  useful  for  the  life  of  man.”  Nero  was  enraged,  and 
thought  of  putting  him  to  death,  but  contented  himself 
with  banishing  him  to  some  island. 

CORNWALL,  the  chief  town  of  the  united  counties 
of  Stormont  and  Glengarry,  Ontario,  Can.,  is  situated 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  sixty-eight  miles  southwest 
of  Montreal.  It  is  an  enterprising  city  of  over  7,000 
inhabitants,  and  contains  several  large  cotton  and 
woolen  mills.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  is  lighted 
with  gas;  the  public  buildings  are  new  and  handsome, 
and  there  are  several  hotels,  churches,  and  schools. 

CORNWALL,  a  maritime  county,  forming  the  south¬ 
western  extremity  of  England,  and  the  southernmost 
part  of  the  British  Isles.  It  is  peninsular,  tapering 
westward  from  Devonshire  to  the  Land’s  End,  bounded 
on  the  east  by  Devonshire,  on  the  north  by  the  Bristol 
Channel,  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  south 
by  the  English  Channel.  No  part  of  the  county  is 
more  than  twenty  miles  from  the  sea.  The  total  length 
from  Welcombe  to  the  Land’s  End  is  eighty- one  miles, 
and  the  extreme  breadth  from  Morwenstow  to  the 
Rame  Head,  forty-five  miles.  The  Scilly  Isles,  twenty- 
four  miles  west  of  the  Land’s  End,  form  part  of  the 
county.  The  area  is  1,365  square  miles,  of  which  63.4 
percent,  is  under  cultivation.  There  are  very  extensive 
stretches  of  moorland,  much  rocky  and  barren,  but  a 
large  proportion  useful  as  mountain  pasture.  The  sur¬ 
face  of  the  county  is  very  irregular,  and  a  ridge  of 
rugged,  bleak,  rocky  hills,  interspersed  with  moors, 
stretches  from  the  Tamar  to  the  Land’s  End,  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  Dartmoor  upland,  and  forming  the  watershed. 
Brown  Billy  (1,368  feet)  is  the  loftiest  point  in  the 
county. 

Mining  has  been  carried  on  in  Cornwall  from  pre¬ 
historic  times,  and  the  county  has  been  regarded  as  the 
Cassiterides  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Greeks.  The  most 
profitable  mines  are  near  the  junction  of  the  granite 
killas,  and  the  most  important  mining  area  at  the  present 
day  is  around  Camborne  and  Redruth;  the  deepest  and 
richest  mine  is  Dolcoath,  wrought  to  a  depth  of  about 
half  a  mile.  The  county  yields  tin,  copper,  lead,  iron, 
zinc,  silver,  cobalt,  antimony,  manganese,  bismuth, 
tungsten,  and  arsenic  in  commercial  quantities,  and  a 
greater  variety  of  minerals  (some  unique)  than  any  other 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Gold  has  been  found  in 
alluvial  tin  works  or  “streams,”  the  largest  nugget  over 
two  ounces.  Of  late  years  mining  has  been  very  much 
reduced,  and  almost  all  the  mines  now  existing  are  tin, 
of  which  Cornwall  yields  nearly  all  that  is  raised  in  the 
kingdom.  The  output  of  copper  is  at  present  small. 
Next  to  tin,  the  most  important  mineral  product  is 
china  clay  (kaolin),  the  decomposed  felspar  of  granite 
which  has  undergone  the  natural  process  of  kaoliniza- 
tion.  The  chief  center  of  this  industry  is  the  district 
north  of  St.  Austell.  Here  also  is  found  a  peculiar 
kind  of  granite  called  china-stone  (petuntze). 

The  fisheries  of  Cornwall  are  extensive  and  impor¬ 
tant,  and  in  favorable  seasons  large  quantities  of  pil¬ 
chards  are  caught  by  seining,  cured,  and  exported  to 
the  Mediterranean,  where  they  form  a  common  Lenten 
food.  Herring  and  mackerel  fisheries  are  also  ex¬ 
tensive,  and  enormous  quantities  are  sent  by  rail  to 
London  and  various  inland  markets.  The  climate  is 
generally  mild,  but  damp.  In  the  extreme  west  of  the 
county  snow  seldom  lies,  and  the  winter  temperature  is 
such  that  plants  live  and  flourish  in  the  open  air  that 
require  protection  almost  anywhere  else  in  England. 
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There  are  very  few  manufactures,  and  most  of  the  I 
inhabitants,  since  the  falling  off  in  mining,  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  agriculture.  The  population  in  1889  was 
329,484.  Cornwall  contains  one  parliamentary  bor- 
ough  —  Falmouth  and  Penryn  —  and  six  county  divisions. 

It  returned  forty  members  prior  to  1832,  fourteen  till 
1867,  twelve  till  1885,  and  now  seven  in  all.  The 
bishopric  of  Cornwall,  merged  in  that  of  Exeter  since 
Saxon  times,  was  restored  in  1876,  and  the  see  fixed  at 
Truro. 

CORNWALL,  Barry.  See  Proctor. 
CORNWALLIS,  Charles,  Second  Earl  and 
First  Marquis  (1738-1805),  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Charles,  the  first  Earl  Cornwallis.  Having  been  educated 
at  Eton  and  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  he  entered 
the  army.  For  some  time  he  was  member  of  Parliament 
for  Eye;  in  1761  served  a  campaign  in  Germany,  and 
was  gazetted  to  a  lieutenant-colonelcy  in  the  Twelfth 
Foot.  In  1762  he  succeeded  to  the  earldom  and  estates 
of  his  father  ;  in  1 765  he  was  made  aide-de-camp  to  the 
king  and  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber;  in  1766  he 
obtained  a  colonelcy  in  the  Thirty-third  Foot;  and  in 
1770  he  was  appointed  governor  of  the  Tower.  In 
public  life  he  was  distinguished  by  independence  of 
character  and  inflexible  integrity ;  he  voted  without 
regard  to  party,  and  opposed  the  ministerial  action 
against  Wilkes  and  in  the  case  of  the  American  colonies. 
But  when  the  War  of  Independence  broke  out,  he 
accompanied  his  regiment  across  the  Atlantic,  and 
served,  not  without  success,  as  major-general.  In  1780 
he  was  appointed  to  command  the  British  forces  in 
South  Carolina,  and  in  the  same  year  he  routed  Gates 
at  Camden.  In  1781  he  fought  Greene  at  Guilford, 
and  made  a  destructive  raid  into  Virginia;  and  in  1782 
he  was  besieged  at  York  Town  by  French  and  American 
armies  and  a  French  fleet,  and  was  forced  to  capitulate. 
With  him  fell  the  English  cause  in  the  United  States. 
He  not  only  escaped  censure,  however,  but  in  1786 
received  a  vacant  garter,  and  was  appointed  governor- 
general  of  India  and  commander-in-chief  in  Bengal. 
As  an  administrator  he  projected  many  reforms,  but  he 
was  interrupted  in  his  work  by  the  advance  of  Tippoo 
Sahib.  In  1791  he  assumed  in  person  the  conduct  of  the 
war  and  captured  Bangalore;  and  in  1792  he  laid  siege 
to  Seringapatam,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  Tippoo 
Sahib,  which  stripped  the  latter  of  half  his  realm,  and 
placed  his  two  sons  as  hostages  in  the  hands  of  the 
English.  He  returned  to  England  in  1793,  received  a 
marquisate  and  a  seat  in  the  Privy  Council,  and  was 
made  master-general  of  the  ordnance,  with  a  place  in  the 
Cabinet.  Five  years  afterward  (21st  June,  1798)  he  was 
appointed  to  the  viceroyalty  of  Ireland,  and  the  zeal  with 
which  he  strove  to  pacify  the  country  gained  him  the 
respect  and  good-will  of  both  Roman  Catholics  and 
Orangemen.  On  17th  July  a  general  amnesty  was  pro¬ 
claimed,  and  a  few  weeks  afterward  the  French  army 
under  Humbert  was  surrounded  and  forced  to  surrender. 
In  1801  Cornwallis  was  replaced  by  Lord  Hardwicke, 
and  soon  afterward  he  was  appointed  plenipotentiary  to 
negotiate  the  treaty  of  Amiens  (1802).  In  1805  he  was 
again  sent  to  India  as  governor-general.  He  was  in  ill- 
health  when  he  arrived  at  Calcutta,  and  while  hastening 
up  the  country  to  assume  command  of  the  troops,  he 
died  at  Ghazepore,  in  the  province  of  Benares,  October 
5,  1805. 

CORO,  or  Santa-Ana  de  Coro,  a  maritime  town 
of  Venezuela,  South  America,  and  capital  of  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Falcon,  is  situated  in  a  sandy  plain  at  the  inner 
angle  of  a  peninsula,  dividing  the  Gulf  of  Venezuela 
from  the  Caribbean  Sea,  155  miles  W.N.W.  of  Va¬ 
lencia.  Population  (1889),  7,000. 

COROMANDEL  COAST,  the  eastern  seaboard  of  I 
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India  between  Cape  Calimere,  and  the  mouths  of  the 
Kistnah  or  Krishnah. 

CORONA,  in  astronomy,  the  name  given  to  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  seen  round  the  sun  during  a  total  eclipse. 
This  phenomenon  is  doubtless  a  complex  one,  and  com¬ 
prises  effects  due  (1)  to  the  sun’s  surroundings  or  the 
various  layers  of  its  atmosphere,  (2)  to  the  sunlight  fall¬ 
ing  on  something  between  us  and  the  sun,  and  (3)  to 
certain  physiological  effects  in  the  eye.  These  effects 
will  be  discussed  under  the  heading  Sun.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  it  may  be  stated  that  the  solar  part  of  the  phenom¬ 
enon  comprises  the  chromosphere ,  the  layer  of  brightly 
incandescent  hydrogen,  with  other  included  metallic  va¬ 
pors,  which  lies  immediately  over  that  interior  part  of 
the  sun  which  we  ordinarily  see  ;  the  prominences  or 
red  flames,  which  are  local  uprisings  of  the  chromo¬ 
sphere  ;  and  outside  all,  the  coronal  atmosphere ,  which 
consists,  so  far  as  is  yet  known,  of  hydrogen  less  brightly 
incandescent  than  that  in  the  chromosphere,  and  of  an 
unknown  substance,  the  vapor  density  of  which  appears 
to  be  Lss  than  that  of  hydrogen. 

CORONATION,  literally  a  crowning,  a  placing  of  a 
crown  on  the  head.  The  word  is  restricted,  in  use,  to 
the  ceremony  or  solemnity  of  placing  a  crown  on  the 
head  of  an  actual  or  future  king  or  emperor  to  signify 
his  accession  or  his  formal  recognition  as  actual  or 
future  sovereign.  The  custom  of  marking  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  a  king’s  reign  by  some  special  rite  is  a 
very  ancient  one.  The  Jewish  kings,  like  the  Jewish 
high  priests,  were  anointed  ;  but,  as  the  crown  was 
among  the  insignia  of  their  new  royalty,  it  is  probable 
that  they  were  also  crowned,  and  in  some  cases  certain 
that  they  were.  We  read,  for  example,  of  the  crowning 
as  well  as  of  the  anointing  of  King  Joash  (2  Kings  xi. 
12),  and  when  David,  or  rather  Joab,  had  subdued 
Rabbah,  the  crown  which  the  king  of  Rabbah  had 
worn  was  taken  from  him,  and  placed  upon  David’s 
head.  We  find  among  the  nations  of  modern  Europe 
a  tolerably  exact  counterpart  of  all  these  observances. 
After  the  destruction  of  the  western  Roman  empire, 
the  tribal  chiefs  or  kings  among  whom  the  Roman 
territory  was  divided  appear  generally  to  have  been 
crowned  on  their  accession  or  election  to  office.  This 
was  customary,  we  know,  among  the  Franks,  the  Lom¬ 
bards,  and  the  Burgundians,  as  it  was  also  among  our 
own  Saxon  ancestors.  The  revival  of  the  empire  by 
Charlemagne  was  marked  by  his  solemn  coronation  at 
Rome  by  the  Roman  Pontiff.  His  successors  in  the 
empire  for  more  than  three  hundred  years  were,  without 
exception,  inaugurated  in  the  same  way.  The  rule  was 
followed,  though  not  invariably,  for  some  time  after¬ 
ward,  most  of  the  emperors  up  to  the  time  of  Fred¬ 
erick  III.  (1440)  being  crowned,  as  Charlemagne  had 
been,  at  Rome. 

We  have  clear  traces  of  the  coronation  of  the  English 
kings  before  the  Conquest,  though,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Jewish  kings,  we  read  of  their  being  anointed  more  fre¬ 
quently  than  we  read  of  their  being  crowned.  Bath, 
Winchester,  or  Kingston-upon-Thames  was  the  place 
commonly  chosen  for  the  rite. 

The  coronation  of  Richard  I.  is  the  earliest  of  which 
we  have  a  circumstantial  account.  The  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  officiated  at  it,  and  with  him  were  the  arch¬ 
bishops  of  Rouen,  of  Treves,  and  of  Dublin,  and  all  the 
bishops  of  the  kingdom.  The  king  was  accompanied 
to  the  abbey  by  a  grand  procession  of  nobles,  and 
among  them  came  the  earl  of  Chester  bearing  the  royal 
crown.  When  the  crown  had  been  laid  on  the  altar, 
and  the  coronation  oath  had  been  taken  by  Richard, 
next  came  the  actual  ceremony  of  coronation,  or  rather 
the  long  series  of  ceremonies  of  which  the  placing  of 
the  crown  on  Richard’s  head  formed  a  part.  After 
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Richard  had  drawn  near  to  the  altar,  his  head  was  first 
covered  with  a  sacred  linen  cap.  He  was  then  anointed 
in  several  places.  The  great  crown  was  then  brought 
to  him,  and  was  by  him  handed  to  the  archbishop,  who 
placed  it  on  the  king’s  head.  After  various  further 
rites  and  prayers,  the  king  left  the  altar  and  went  back 
to  his  former  seat,  and  there  exchanged  the  great  crown 
for  a  lesser  crown,  which  he  continued  to  wear  when  he 
left  the  abbey. 

CORONELLI,  Vincenzio  (1650-1718),  an  Italian 
geographer,  was  born  at  Venice. 

CORONER,  an  ancient  officer  of  the  common  law, 
so  called  because  he  had  principally  to  do  with  pleas  of 
the  Crown.  The  duties  of  the  office  are  now  practically 
confined  to  holding  inquests  in  case  of  violent  or  sudden 
death. 

The  duties  of  the  office  are  ascertained  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  regulations  :  “  A  coroner  shall  go  to  the  places 
where  any  be  slain,  or  suddenly  dead  or  wounded,  or 
where  houses  are  broken,  or  where  treasure  is  said  to  be 
found,  and  shall  forthwith  command  four  of  the  next 
towns,  or  five,  or  six,  to  appear  before  him  in  such  a 
place;  and  when  they  are  come  thither,  the  coroner 
upon  the  oath  of  them  shall  inquire  in  this  manner,  that 
is,  to  wit,  if  it  concerns  a 'man  slain,  if  they  know  when 
the  person  was  slain,  whether  it  were  in  any  house,  field, 
bed,  tavern,  or  company,  and  if  any,  and  who,  were 
there,  etc.  It  shall  also  be  inquired  if  the  dead  person 
were  known,  or  else  a  stranger,  and  where  he  lay  the 
night  before.  And  if  any  person  is  said  to  be  guilty  of 
the  murder,  the  coroner  shall  go  to  their  house  and  in¬ 
quire  what  goods  they  have,  etc.”  Similar  directions 
are  given  for  cases  of  persons  found  drowned  or  sud¬ 
denly  dead,  for  attachment  of  criminals  in  cases  of  vio¬ 
lence,  etc.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  township  to  give  notice 
of  violent  or  sudden  death  to  the  coroner ;  and  the  in¬ 
quisition  is  held  before  him  and  a  jury  of  not  less  than 
twelve  persons,  constituting  a  court  of  record.  Their 
charge  is  to  inquire  how  the  party  came  by  his  death. 
The  inquisition  must  be  super  visum  corporis ;  if  the 
body  be  not  recovered,  the  coroner  can  only  sit  in  virtue 
of  a  special  commission. 

At  the  inquest  the  evidence  is  taken  on  oath,  and  the 
county  or  any  party  suspected  may  tender  evidence. 
The  medical  man  attending  the  deceased,  if  any,  may  be 
ordered  to  attend,  and  the  coroner  may  order  a  post 
morte77i  examination.  If  the  jury  are  not  satisfied  they 
may  name  any  properly-qualified  practitioner,  who  shall 
be  required  to  attend  and  give  evidence,  or  make  a  post 
7/iorte77i  examination.  The  verdict  must  be  that  of 
twelve  at  least  of  the  jury.  If  any  person  is  found 
guilty  of  murder  or  other  homicide  the  coroner  shall 
commit  him  to  prison  for  trial ;  he  shall  also  certify  the 
material  evidence  to  the  court,  and  bind  over  the 
proper  persons  to  prosecute  or  to  give  evidence  at  the 
trial.  Since  the  abolition  of  public  executions,  the 
coroner  is  required  to  hold  an  inquest  on  the  body  of 
any  criminal,  on  whom  sentence  of  death  has  been 
carried  into  effect. 

COROT,  Jean  Baptiste  Camille,  French  land¬ 
scape  painter,  was  born  at  Paris  in  July,  1796.  From 
childhood  it  was  evident  that  he  was  a  born  artist ;  but 
prudential  motives  induced  his  father  sternly  to  repress 
the  strivings  and  utterances  of  his  genius.  He  continued 
therefore  to  drudge  at  a  draper’s  counter  till  his  twenty- 
sixth  year.  lie  then  finally  escaped  from  the  grip  of 
trade,  and  his  genius  had  its  own  way  in  the  world. 
He  entered  the  atelier  of  Michallon  ;  and  on  the  death 
of  his  master  the  same  year  (1822)  he  passed  to  that  of 
Victor  Bertin.  But  he  did  not  get  on  happily  with,  or 
learn  much  from  either  of  these  teachers.  At  length  he 
made  his  escape  from  the  town  and  the  school  with  their 


oppressive  conventionalities,  and  took  refuge  with 
nature  in  the  fields  of  Italy.  Here  he  studied,  dreamed, 
and  painted  for  several  years.  In  1827  he  began  to 
exhibit  at  the  Salon,  his  first  works  being  V ue  Prise  a 
Narni  and  La  Campagne  cle  Rome.  The  public  passed 
them  by  without  much  notice,  but  artists  saw  in  them 
decisive  proof  that  a  new  poet-painter  was  among  them. 
From  this  time  he  worked  on  vigorously  for  nearly 
fifty  years,  seldom  failing  to  make  his  appearance  at  the 
Salon.  Public  recognition  and  “  golden  joys  ”  were 
very  slow  to  come;  nor  was  it  till  he  was  nearly  seventy 
that  he  became  a  wealthy  man.  He  had  obtained  a 
medal  of  the  second  class  in  1833,  and  medals  of  the 
first  class  in  1848  and  1855.  He  received  the  cross  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1846,  and  was  promoted  officer 
in  1867.  Corot  was  one  of  the  most  original  of 
painters.  He  was  almost  exclusively  a  landscape 
painter ;  for  although,  in  a  very  few  cases,  his  pictures 
bear  historical  titles,  landscape  is  even  in  these  the 
predominant  element.  His  works,  like  those  of  Millet, 
are  mostly  touched  with  sadness;  but  while  Millet  is 
stern  and  almost  savage,  Corot  is  always  tender  and 
delicate.  In  his  chosen  field  he  stands  almost  alone 
and  unrivaled.  Corot  died  at  Paris,  after  a  long  period 
of  failing  health,  February  22,  1875. 

CORPORAL  (Fr.  caporal ,  I tal.  caporale;  from  Lat 
caput)  is,  in  the  United  States  army,  the  lowest  grade 
of  non-commissioned  officer.  When  the  regiment  is 
formed  as  a  corps,  he  has  no  function  different  from  the 
private  soldier.  In  barracks,  in  camp,  or  on  guard  or 
fatigue  duty,  he  exercises  certain  disciplinary  control  over 
the  privates.  His  pay  is  rather  more  than  that  of  the 
private,  and  he  is  eligible  for  promotion  to  sergeant. 

CORPORATION.  A  corporation  is  an  association 
of  persons  which  the  law  treats  in  many  respects  as  if  it 
were  itself  a  person.  It  has  rights  and  duties  of  its  own 
which  are  not  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  individual 
members  thereof.  Thus  a  corporation  may  own  land, 
but  the  individual  members  of  the  corporation  have  no 
rights  therein.  A  corporation  may  owe  money,  but  the 
corporators  as  individuals  are  under  no  obligation  to 
pay  the  debt.  The  rights  and  duties  descend  to  the 
successive  members  of  the  corporation.  This  capacity 
of  perpetual  succession  is  regarded  as  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  corporations  as  compared  with  other  societies. 
One  of  the  phrases  most  commonly  met  with  in  law¬ 
books  describes  a  corporation  as  a  society  with  perpet¬ 
ual  succession  and  a  common  seal.  The  latter  point, 
however,  is  not  conclusive  of  the  corporate  character. 

The  legal  attributes  of  a  corporation  have  been 
worked  out  with  great  fullness  and  ingenuity  in  English 
law,  but  the  conception  has  been  taken  full-grown  from 
the  law  of  Rome.  The  technical  term  in  Roman  law 
corresponding  to  our  corporation  is  collegiu77i;  a  more 
general  term  is  imiversitas.  A  collegium  or  corpus 
must  have  consisted  of  at  least  three  persons,  who 
were  said  to  be  corporati  —  habere  corpus.  They 
could  hold  property  in  common  and  had  a  common 
chest.  They  might  sue  and  be  sued  by  their  agent 
{sy7idicus  or  acto7-).  There  was  a  complete  separation 
in  law  between  the  rights  of  the  collegiu77i  as  a  body  and 
those  of  its  individual  members.  The  collegiu77i  re¬ 
mained  in  existence  although  all  its  original  members 
were  changed.  It  was  governed  by  its  own  by-laws,  pro¬ 
vided  these  were  not  contrary  to  the  common  law.  The 
power  of  forming  collegia  was  restrained,  and  societies 
pretending  to  act  as  corporations  were  often  suppressed. 
In  all  these  points  the  collegia  of  Roman  closely  resemble 
the  corporations  of  English  law.  There  is  a  similar 
parallel  between  the  purposes  for  which  the  formation 
of  such  societies  is  authorized  in  English  and  in  Roman 
law. 
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The  Roman  conception  of  a  corporation  was  kept 
alive  by  ecclesiastical  and  municipal  bodies.  When 
English  lawyers  came  to  deal  with  such  societies,  the 
corporation  law  of  Rome  admitted  of  easy  application. 
Accordingly,  in  no  department  of  our  law  have  we 
borrowed  so  copiously  and  so  directly  from  the  civil  law. 
The  corporations  known  to  the  earlier  English  law  were 
mainly  the  municipal,  the  ecclesiastical,  and  the  educa¬ 
tional  and  eleemosynary.  To  all  of  these  the  same 
principles,  borrowed  from  Roman  jurisprudence,  were 
applied.  The  different  purposes  of  these  institutions 
brought  about  in  course  of  time  differences  in  the  rules 
of  the  law  applicable  to  each.  In  particular,  the  great 
development  of  trading  companies  under  special 
statutes  has  produced  a  new  class  of  corporations, 
differing  widely  from  those  formerly  known  to  the  law. 

The  somewhat  unsatisfactory  principles  as  to  the  dis¬ 
solution  of  corporations  are  not  now  of  much  practical 
importance.  A  corporation  may  of  course  be  abolished 
by  statute,  but  not  by  the  mere  authority  of  the  Crown. 
It  is  held  that  a  corporation  may  become  extinct  by  the 
disappearance  of  all  its  members  or  of  any  integral  part, 
or  by  surrender  of  charter  if  it  is  a  chartered  society,  or 
by  process  of  law  for  abuse  of  powers.  In  such  cases, 
the  real  property  of  the  corporation  will  go  to  the  heir 
of  the  founder,  and  the  personal  property  as  bona  vacan¬ 
tia  to  the  Crown.  Corporations  created  by  statute  can¬ 
not  surrender,  nor  will  they  be  suffered  to  avoid  elec¬ 
tions  so  as  to  become  extinct  for  want  of  members. 

The  power  of  the  majority  to  bind  the  society  is  one  of 
the  first  principles  of  corporation  law,  even  in  cases 
where  the  corporation  has  a  head.  The  binding  majority 
is  that  of  the  number  present  at  a  corporate  meeting 
duly  summoned.  Votes  given  for  an  illegal  purpose  or 
a  disqualified  person  are  considered  as  thrown  away,  and 
in  an  election  votes  must  be  given  for  some  particular 
candidate  —  if  they  are  merely  against  a  candidate,  they 
are  void. 

A  corporation  has  power  to  make  such  regulations 
(by-laws)  as  are  necessary  for  carrying  out  its  purposes, 
and  these  are  binding  on  its  members  and  on  persons 
within  its  local  jurisdiction  if  it  has  any.  Such  by-laws 
must  not  be  at  variance  with  the  law  of  the  land,  nor 
retrospective  in  their  operation,  nor  unreasonable. 
They  must  further  be  in  harmony  with  the  objects  of 
the  society,  and  must  not  infringeor  limit  the  powers  and 
duties  of  its  officers.  A  by-law  to  compel  the  giving  of 
a  dinner  was  held  to  be  invalid  unless  it  could  be  shown 
that  the  interest  of  the  corporation  was  to  be  promoted 
thereby. 

Municipal  Corporations. — The  introduction  of  cor¬ 
porations  into  cities  and  towns  does  not  appear  to  date 
farther  back  than  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  although  they 
had  long  possessed  what  may  be  called  a  quasi-corporate 
character.  By  that  time  the  corporate  character  of 
ecclesiastical  and  educational  societies  and  even  of  guilds 
had  been  recognized,  and  the  great  convenience  of  cor¬ 
porate  powers  was,  no  doubt,  the  reason  why  they  were 
demanded  by  the  commonalities  of  towns.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Plymouth  appear  to  have  petitioned  for  a  corpo¬ 
ration  in  13  Henry  IV.,  and  the  charter  of  Kingston- 
on-Hull  in  18  Henry  VI.  is  said  to  be  the  first  char¬ 
ter  of  municipal  incorporation  in  England.  The  ulti¬ 
mate  effect  of  these  charters  was  in  general  to  reduce 
the  boroughs  into  close  corporations,  the  members  of 
which  engrossed  the  municipal  and  political  powers  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  general  body  of  the  inhabitants. 

CORPULENCE,  or  Obesity,  is  a  condition  of  the 
body  characterized  by  the  over-accumulation  of  fat  under 
the  skin  and  around  certain  of  the  internal  organs.  In 
all  healthy  persons  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  fat  is 
present  in  these  parts,  and  serves  important  physiologi¬ 
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cal  ends,  besides  contributing  to  the  proper  configuration 
of  the  body.  Even  a  considerable  measure  of  corpu¬ 
lence,  however  inconvenient,  is  not  inconsistent  with  a 
high  degree  of  health  and  activity,  and  it  is  only  when  in 
great  excess  or  rapidly  increasing  that  it  can  be  regarded 
as  a  morbid  state. 

Health  cannot  be  long  maintained  under  excessive 
obesity,  for  the  increase  in  bulk  of  the  body,  rendering 
exercise  more  difficult,  leads  to  relaxation  and  defective 
nutrition  of  muscle,  while  the  accumulations  of  fat  in  the 
chest  and  abdomen  occasion  serious  embarrassment  to 
the  functions  of  the  various  organs  in  those  cavities.  In 
general  the  mental  activity  of  the  highly  corpulent  be¬ 
comes  impaired,  although  there  have  always  been  many 
notable  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

Various  causes  are  assigned  for  the  production  of  cor¬ 
pulence,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  many  cases  it 
cannot  be  accounted  for.  In  some  families  there  exists  an 
hereditary  predisposition  to  an  obese  habit  of  body,  the 
manifestation  of  which  no  precautions  as  to  living 
appear  capable  of  averting.  But  beyond  this  it  is 
unquestionable  that  certain  habits  favor  the  occurrence 
of  corpulence.  A  luxurious,  inactive,  or  sedentary  life, 
with  over-indulgence  in  sleep  and  absence  of  mental 
occupation,  are  well  recognized  predisposing  causes. 
The  more  immediate  exciting  causes  are  over-feeding 
and  the  large  use  of  fluids  of  any  kind,  but  especially 
alcoholic  liquors.  Fat  persons  are  not  always  great 
eaters,  though  many  of  them  are,  while  again,  leanness 
and  inordinate  appetite  are  not  infrequently  associated. 
Still,  it  may  be  stated,  generally,  that  indulgence  in  food, 
beyond  what  is  requisite  to  repair  the  daily  waste,  goes 
toward  the  increase  of  flesh,  particularly  of  fat.  This 
is  more  especially  the  case  when  the  non-nitrogenous 
(the  fatty,  saccharine,  and  starchy)  elements  of  the  food 
are  in  excess.  The  want  of  adequate  bodily  exercise 
will,  in  a  similar  manner,  produce  a  like  effect,  and  it  is 
probable  that  many  cases  of  corpulence  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  this  cause  alone,  from  the  well  known  facts 
that  many  persons  of  sedentary  occupation  become 
stout,  although  of  most  abstemious  habits,  and  that 
obesity  frequently  comes  on  in  the  middle-aged  and  old, 
who  take  relatively  less  exercise  than  the  young,  in  whom 
it  is  comparatively  rare.  Women  are  more  prone  to 
become  corpulent  than  men,  and  appear  to  take  on  this 
condition  more  readily  after  the  cessation  of  the  function 
of  menstruation. 

CORPUS  CHRISTI,  a  festival  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  observed  on  the  first  Thursday  after  Trinity  Sun¬ 
day,  in  honor  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist.  It  was 
instituted  by  Pope  Urban  IV.,  in  1264,  and  is  still  cele¬ 
brated  as  one  of  the  greatest  feasts  of  the  Church. 

CORPUS  CHRISTI,  the  capital  of  Nueces  county, 
Tex.,  is  situated  on  Corpus  Christi  Bay  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Nueces  river,  200  miles  westsouthwest  of  Galves¬ 
ton.  It  has  considerable  trade  both  by  steamer  and 
railroad,  and  contains  two  banks,  two  newspaper  offices, 
several  churches,  a  convent,  and  a  population  of  5,000. 

CORREA  UA  SERRA,  Jose  Francisco  (1750- 
1823),  a  Portuguese  politician  and  man  of  science,  was 
born  at  Serpa,  in  Alemtejo. 

CORREGGIO,  or  Coreggio,  is  the  name  ordinarily 
given  to  Antonio  Allegri  (1494-1534),  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  Italian  painters. 

The  few  certain  early  works  of  Correggio  show  a 
rapid  progression  toward  the  attainment  of  his  own 
original  style.  Though  he  never  achieved  any  large 
measure  of  reputation  during  his  brief  lifetime,  and  was 
perhaps  totally  unknown  beyond  his  own  district  of 
country,  he  found  a  sufficiency  of  employers,  and  this 
from  a  very  youthful  age.  One  of  his  early  pictures, 
painted  in  1514,  when  he  was  nineteen  or  twenty  yeais 
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old  is  a  large  altar-piece,  commissioned  for  the  Francis¬ 
can  convent  at  Carpi,  representing  the  Virgin  Enthroned, 
with  Saints ;  it  indicates  a  predilection  for  the  style  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  has  certainly  even  greater  free¬ 
dom  than  similarly  early  works  of  Raphael.  This  pict¬ 
ure  is  now  in  the  Dresden  Gallery.  Another  painting  of 
Correggio’s  youth  is  the  Arrest  of  Christ.  A.  third  is 
an  Ancona  (or  triple  altar-piece —  the  Repose  in  Egypt, 
with  Sts.  Bartholomew  and  John)  in  the  church  of  the 
Conventuali,  at  Correggio,  showing  the  transition  from 
the  painter’s  first  to  his  second  style.  Between  1514 
and  1520  Correggio  worked  much,  both  in  oil  and  in 
fresco,  for  churches  and  convents.  In  1520  he  began 
his  famous  fresco  of  the  Ascension  or  Assumption  of 
Christ,  on  the  cupola  of  the  Benedictine  church  of  St. 
John,  in  Parma;  here  the  Redeemer  is  surrounded  by 
the  twelve  apostles  and  the  four  doctors  of  the  church, 
supported  by  a  host  of  wingless  cherub  boys  amid  the 
clouds.  This  he  finished  in  1524,  and  soon  afterward 
undertook  his  still  vaster  work  on  another  cupola, 
that  of  the  cathedral  of  the  same  city,  representing 
the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  amid  an  unnum¬ 
bered  host  of  saints  and  angels  rapt  in  celestial  joy. 
It  occupied  him  up  to  1530.  The  astounding  boldness 
of  scheme  in  these  works,  especially  as  regards  their  in¬ 
cessant  and  audacious  foreshortenings  —  the  whole  mass 
of  figures  being  portrayed  as  in  the  clouds,  and  as  seen 
from  below  —  becomes  all  the  more  startling  when  we 
recall  to  mind  the  three  facts  —  that  Correggio  had  ap¬ 
parently  never  s^en  any  of  the  masterpieces  of  Raphael 
or  his  other  great  predecessors  and  contemporaries,  in 
Rome,  Florence,  or  other  chief  centers  of  art;  that  he 
was  the  first  artist  who  ever  undertook  the  painting  of  a 
large  cupola  ;  and  that  he  not  only  went  at  once  to  the 
extreme  of  what  can  be  adventured  in  foreshortening, 
but  even  forestalled  in  this  attempt  the  mightiest 
geniuses  of  another  generation — the  Last  Judgment  of 
Michelangelo,  for  instance,  not  having  been  begun 
earlier  than  1533  (although  the  ceiling  of  the  Sixtine 
Chapel,  in  which  foreshortening  plays  a  comparatively 
small  part,  dates  from  1508  to  1512).  The  cupola  of 
the  cathedral  has  neither  skylight  nor  windows,  but  only 
light  reflected  from  below  ;  the  frescoes,  some  portions 
of  which  were  ultimately  supplied  by  Giorgio  Gandini, 
are  now  dusky  with  the  smoke  of  tapers,  and  parts  of 
them,  both  in  the  cathedral  and  in  the  church  of  St. 
John,  have  during  many  past  years  been  peeling  off. 
The  violent  foreshortenings  were  not,  in  the  painter’s 
own  time,  the  object  of  unmixed  admiration;  some 
satirist  termed  the  groups  a  “  guazzetto  di  rane,”  or  hash 
of  frogs.  This  was  not  exactly  the  opinion  of  Titian, 
who  is  reported  to  have  said,  on  seeing  the  pictures,  and 
finding  them  lightly  esteemed  by  local  dignitaries,  “  Re¬ 
verse  the  cupola,  and  fill  it  with  gold,  and  even  that  will 
not  be  its  money’s  worth.”  Annibale  Caracci  and  the 
Eclectics  generally  evinced  their  zealous  admirationquite 
as  ardently.  Parma  is  the  only  city  which  contains 
frescoes  by  Correggio.  For  the  paintings  of  the  cupola 
of  St.  John  he  received  the  moderate  sum  of  472 
sequins  ;  for  those  of  the  cathedral,  much  less  propor¬ 
tionately,  350.  On  these  amounts  he  had  to  subsist, 
himself  and  his  family,  and  to  provide  the  colors,  for 
about  ten  years,  having  little  time  for  further  work 
meanwhile.  Parma  was  in  an  exceedingly  unsettled  and 
turbulent  condition  during  some  of  the  years  covered  by 
Correggio’s  labors  there,  veering  between  the  govern¬ 
mental  ascendency  of  the  French  and  of  the  Pope,  with 
wars  and  rumors  of  wars,  alarms,  tumults,  and  pesti¬ 
lence. 

Other  leading  works  by  Correggio  are  the  following  : 
—  The  frescoes  in  the  Camera  di  San  Paolo  (the  ab¬ 
bess’  saloon)  in  the  monastery  of  S.  Lodovico  at  Parma, 


painted  toward  1519  in  fresco  —  Diana  returning  from 
the  Chase,  with  auxiliary  groups  of  lovely  and  vivacious 
boys  of  more  than  life-size,  in  sixteen  oval  compart¬ 
ments.  In  the  National  Gallery,  London,  the  Ecce 
Homo,  painted  probably  toward  1520;  and  Cupid,  Mer¬ 
cury,  and  Venus,  the  latter  more  especially  a  fine  exam¬ 
ple.  The  oil-painting  of  the  Nativity  named  Night,  or 
La  Notte,  for  which  forty  ducats  and  208  livres  of  old 
Reggio  coin  were  paid  ;  the  nocturnal  scene  is  partially 
lit  up  by  the  splendor  proceeding  from  the  divine  In¬ 
fant.  This  work  was  undertaken  at  Reggio  in  1522  for 
Alberto  Pratoneris,  and  is  now  in  the  Dresden  Gallery. 
The  oil-painting  of  St.  Jerome,  termed  also  Day  (II 
Giorno),  as  ccnstrasting  with  the  above-named  Night. 
Jerome  is  here  with  the  Madonna  and  Child,  the  Mag¬ 
dalene,  and  two  Angels,  of  whom  one  points  out  to  the 
Infant  a  passage  in  the  book  held  by  the  Saint.  This 
was  painted  for  Briseida  Bergonzi  from  1527  onward, 
and  was  remunerated  by  400  gold  imperials,  some  cart¬ 
loads  of  faggots  and  measures  of  wheat,  and  a  fat  pig. 
It  is  now  in  the  gallery  at  Parma.  The  Magdalene  ly¬ 
ing  at  the  entrance  of  her  cavern  ;  this  small  picture 
(only  eighteen  inches  wide)  was  bought  by  Augustus 
III.  of  Saxony  for  6,000  louis  d’or,  and  is  in  Dresden. 
In  the  same  Gallery,  the  two  works  designated  St. 
George  (painted  toward  1532)  and  St.  Sebastian. 
In  the  Parma  Gallery,  the  Madonna  “della  Scala,” 
a  fresco  which  was  originally  in  a  recess  of  the  Porta 
Romana,  Parma;  also  the  Madonna  “della  Sco- 
della”  (of  the  bowl,  which  is  held  by  the  Virgin  —  the 
subject  being  the  Repose  in  Egypt)  :  it  was  executed  for 
the  church  of  San  Sepolcro.  Both  these  works  date 
toward  1526.  In  the  church  of  the  Annunciation, 
Parma,  a  fresco  of  the  Annunciation,  now  all  but  per¬ 
ished.  Five  celebrated  pictures  painted  or  begun  in 
1532, — Venus,  Leda,  Danae,  Vice,  and  Virtue:  the 
Leda,  with  figures  of  charming  girls  bathing,  is  now  in 
the  Berlin  Gallery,  and  is  a  singularly  delightful  speci¬ 
men  of  the  master.  In  Vienna,  Jupiter  and  Io.  In  the 
Louvre,  Jupiter  and  Antiope,  and  the  Mystic  Marriage 
of  St.  Catharine.  In  the  Naples  Museum,  the  Madonna 
Reposing,  commonly  named  La  Zingarella,  or  the  Ma¬ 
donna  del  Coniglio  (Gipsy-girl,  or  Madonna  of  the  Rab¬ 
bit).  On  some  of  his  pictures  Correggio  signed  “  Lieto,” 
as  a  synonym  of  “  Allegri.”  About  forty  works  can  be 
confidently  assigned  to  him,  apart  from  a  multitude  of 
others  probably  or  manifestly  spurious. 

The  famous  story  that  this  great  but  isolated 
artist  was  once,  after  long  expectancy,  gratified  by  see¬ 
ing  a  picture  of  Raphael’s,  and  closed  an  intense  scrutiny 
of  it  by  exclaiming  “  Anch’  io  son  pittore”  (I  too  am  a 
painter),  cannot  be  traced  to  any  certain  source.  It  has 
nevertheless  a  great  internal  air  of  probability;  and  the 
most  enthusiastic  devotee  of  the  Umbrian  will  admit 
that  in  technical  bravura ,  in  enterprising,  gifted,  and 
consummated  execution,  not  Raphael  himself  could 
have  assumed  to  lord  over  Correggio. 

In  1520  Corregio  married  Girolama  Merlino,  a  young 
lady  of  Mantua,  who  brought  him  a  good  dowry.  She 
was  but  sixteen  years  of  age,  very  lovely,  and  is  said  by 
tradition  to  have  been  the  model  of  his  Zingarella. 
They  lived  in  great  harmony  together,  and  had  a  family 
of  four  children.  See  died  in  1529.  Correggio  himself 
expired  at  his  native  place  on  the  5th  of  March,  1534. 

Correggio  was  the  head  of  the  school  of  painting  of 
Parma,  which  forms  one  main  division  of  the  Lombardic 
school.  He  had  more  imitators  than  pupils.  Of  the 
latter  one  can  name  with  certainty  only  his  son  Pom- 
ponio,  who  was  born  in  1521  and  died  at  an  advanced 
age;  Francesco  Capelli ;  Giovanni  Giarola;  Antonio 
Bernieri  (who,  being  also  a  native  of  the  town  of  Cor¬ 
reggio,  has  sometimes  been  confounded  with  Allegri 
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and  Bernardo  Gatti,  who  ranks  as  the  best  of  all.  The 
Parmigiani  (Mazzuoli)  were  his  most  highly  distin¬ 
guished  imitators. 

CORREZE,  an  inland  department  of  France,  formed 
/rom  the  southern  portion  of  the  old  province  of  Li¬ 
mousin,  is  bounded  N.  by  the  departments  of  Haute- 
Vienne  and  Creuse,  E.  by  Puy-de-Dome  and  Cantal,  S. 
by  Lot,  and  W.  by  Dordogne.  ,  The  total  area  is  2,265 
square  miles,  and  the  population  302,746. 

CORRIENTES,  or  San  Juan  de  Corrientes,  a 
town  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  South  America,  and 
capital  of  the  province  of  Corrientes,  is  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Parana,  below  its  junction  with  the 
Paraguay.  Population  (1889),  12,000. 

CORROSIVE  SUBLIMATE.  This  mercurial  salt 
(the  bichloride)  is  an  intensely  corrosive  poison,  which 
produces  bloody  disc.’  arger-  from  the  stomach,  small, 
quick  pulse,  thirst,  and  difficult  breathing.  It  is  used 
extensively  as  a  vermin  and  insect  poison,  and  accidents 
often  accompany  its  use.  Fortunately  the  antidote 
is  always  at  hand,  being  the  white  of  egg.  Vomiting 
should  be  induced  by  taking  large  draughts  of  sugar 
and  warm  water,  and  by  tLklinr  the  back  part  of  the 
throat.  Meanwhile,  having  mixed  th  whites  of  a  dozen 
eggs  in  a  quart  of  water,  administer  a  wine-glass  full 
every  two  or  three  minutes.  Milk  is  also  useful,  but  in 
every  case  a  physician  hould  be  tantly  summoned. 

CORRUGATED  IRON  (Lut.  ruga ,  a  wrinkle). 
Common  sheet-iron,  and  what  is  improperly  called 
“galvanized  iron ”  (i.e.,  sheet-iron  coated  with  zinc  by 
immersion  in  a  bath  of  the  fused  mi  lal),  have  of  late 
been  made  available  for  many  purposes,  by  virtue  of  the 
additional  strength  imparted  to  the  sheets  by  corruga¬ 
tion,  which  is  merely  an  application  to  metallic  sub¬ 
stances  of  the  old  cont- ivance  of  ‘‘goffering”  or  “crimp¬ 
ing,”  by  means  of  which  the  frills  of  the  olden  time 
were  made  to  keep  their  shape. 

CORRY,  a  city  of  5,67 1  inhabitants,  in  Erie  County, 
Pennsylvania,  which  owes  its  existence  and  its  prosper¬ 
ity  to  the  petroleum  wells  discovered  in  1861.  Besides 
the  numerous  establishments,  connected  with  the  oil- 
trade,  it  has  engineering  works,  steam  mills,  and  tan¬ 
neries  ;  and,  favored  as  it  is  by  its  position  at  a  railway 
junction,  it  is  rapidly  developing  a  considerable  traffic. 
Its  incorporation  as  a  city  dates  from  1866. 

CORSEUL,  or  Corseult.  See  Cotes  du  Nord. 

CORSICA,  a  large  island  of  the  Mediterranean,  be¬ 
longing  to  France,  is  situated  immediately  to  the  north 
of  Sardinia  (from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  narrow 
strait  of  Bonifacio).  Population,  258,507.  It  lies 
within  fifty-four  miles  west  of  the  coast  of  Tuscany, 
ninety  eight  miles  south  of  Genoa,  and  106  miles  south¬ 
east  of  the  French  coast  at  Nice.  The  extreme  length 
of  the  island  is  116  miles,  and  its  breadth  fifty-two 
miles;  and  it  has  an  area  of  3,376  square  miles  — 
about  cne-third  of  the  extent  of  Sardinia.  The  greater 
part  of  the  surface  of  Corsica  is  occupied  by  a  central 
range  of  lofty  and  rugged  mountains,  diverging  in  all 
directions.  Minerals  are  not  worked  to  any  great  extent, 
although  lead  is  found  in  some  quantity  at  Luri,  anti¬ 
mony  at  Ersa,  and  copper  at  Bastia,  Ponte  Leccia,  etc. 
On  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  between  Bastia  and 
Porto  Vecchio,  there  intervenes  between  the  mountains 
and  the  sea  a  considerable  tract  of  low  country,  where 
there  are  plantations  of  olive  trees,  almond  and  fig 
trees,  and  vineyards.  The  oil  produced  is,  however,  not 
of  the  best  quality,  and  much  of  the  wine  is  exported  to 
France  in  a  raw  state  for  the  manufacture  of  liqueurs. 
Corsica  is  well  watered  with  rivers,  which,  though  short 
in  their  course,  bring  down  large  volumes  of  water  from 
the  mountains.  The  longest  is  the  Golo  (the  Tavola 
of  the  Ro/  tans),  which  enters  the  sea  on  the  east  CGcwt 


through  the  large  salt-water  lake  of  Biguglia ;  further 
south  on  the  same  side  of  the  island  are  the  Tavignano 
and  the  Rezzanese  ;  while  on  the  east  side  is  the  Taravo. 
The  other  streams  are  all  comparatively  small. 

Of  the  internal  resources  of  the  island  the  most  im¬ 
portant  consist  of  those  vast  forests  that  cover  the  sum¬ 
mits  of  the  hills,  and  which  furnished  timber  for  the 
navies  of  antiquity.  Partly,  however,  from  the  indolence 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  partly  from  the  difficulties  of  land 
carriage,  this  source  of  wealth  is  comparatively  neglected. 
The  mountain  pastures  are  made  available  for  the  rear¬ 
ing  of  cattle,  horses,  asses,  and  mules.  Sheep  of  a 
peculiar  black  breed,  called  mufflons,  inhabit  the  more 
inaccessible  parts  of  the  mountains,  and  goats  and  pigs 
abound  in  the  island.  The  uncultivated  districts  are 
generally  overgrown  with  a  thick  tangled  underwood, 
consisting  of  arbutus,  myrtle,  thorn,  laurel,  broom,  and 
other  shrubs,  and  called  by  the  natives  maquis,  which, 
however,  is  easily  cleared  off  by  burning.  Throughout 
the  island  the  growth  of  the  cereal  crops  is  generally 
abandoned  for  the  easier  cultivation  of  the  olive  and  vine. 
Chestnuts  constitute  an  important  article  of  food,  but 
wheat,  maize,  an  1  barley  are  also  cultivated.  The  back¬ 
ward  state  of  agriculture  is  caused  principally  by  the 
minute  subdivison  of  the  land,  a  system  which  perpetu¬ 
ates  the  social  evils  of  hereditary  feuds  and  jealousies,  by 
which  Corsica  has  long  been  distracted. 

The  principal  towns  are  Ajaccio  (pop.  16,545),  the 
capital  and  the  seat  of  the  bishop  of  the  island  (who  is 
under  the  archbishop  of  Aix),  the  prefect,  and  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  forces;  Bastia  (pop.  17,850);  Corte  (5,430), 
andSartene  (4,166).  Education  is  very  backward  among 
the  islanders,  about  forty  per  cent,  being  returned  as  un¬ 
able  to  read  or  write.  There  are,  however,  several  colleges, 
such  as  the  lyceumof  Bastia,  the  College  Feschof  Ajaccio, 
the  College  de  Calvi,  and  the  Ecole  Paoli  de  Corte. 

*'  On  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  West 
Corsica  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Vandals.  These 
barbarians  were  driven  out  by  Belisarius,  but  after  the 
death  of  that  illustrious  general,  565  A. D. ,  the  resistless 
hordes  of  Attila  once  more  gained  possession  of  the 
island.  Since  that  period  it  has  successively  owned  the 
dominion  of  the  Goths,  the  Saracens,  the  Pisans,  and 
the  Genoese.  The  impress  of  the  last  is  to  be  found  in 
the  style  of  the  church  architecture  and  notably  in  the 
patois  of  the  people ;  while  the  armorial  crest  of  the 
island,  a  Moor’s  head,  is  ascribable  to  the  Saracen  oc¬ 
cupation.  Corsica  was  ceded  by  the  Genoese  to  the 
French  in  1768;  and  for  a  few  years  after  the  French 
Revolution  of  1793  it  was  placed  under  the  protection  of 
Great  Britain.  Since  1814  it  has  been  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  the  French.  Corsica  is  famous  as  the 
birthplace  of  Pascal  Paoli  and  of  Napoleon  Bona¬ 
parte.  • 

CORSICANA,  the  capital  of  Navarro  county,  Tex., 
is  situated  53  miles  southeast  of  Dallas,  and  210  miles 
northwest  of  Houston.  It  is  a  rapidly  growing  city  of 
8,278  inhabitants  (3,380  in  1880),  and  ships  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  cotton  and  live  stock.  It  contains  a  court¬ 
house,  an  opera  house,  eight  churches,  three  national 
banks,  several  seminaries,  and  three  printing  offices. 

CORSSEN,  Wilhelm  Paul  (1820-1875),  a  distin¬ 
guished  German  philologist,  was  born  at  Bremen. 

CORT,  Cornelius  (1536-1578),  distinguished  Dutch 
engraver,  was  born  at  Horn,  in  Holland,  and  studied 
engraving  under  Jerom  Cockx  of  Antwerp. 

CORTE- REAL,  the  name  of  a  noble  Portuguese 
family.  In  1500  Gaspard  Corte-Real  sailed  from  Lis¬ 
bon,  landed  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  and,  having 
named  the  country,  returned  home  with  some  of  the 
natives  whom  he  had  captured.  In  1501  he  undertook 
a  second  voyage  to  the  Arctic  seas,  from  which  he  did 
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not  return.  In  the  following  year  his  brother  Miguel 
led  an  expedition  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  him,  but 
he  also  never  returned.  The  king,  Emmanuel,  sent 
out  two  ships  to  the  assistance  of  the  brothers,  but  no 
traces  of  either  could  be  found.  A  third  brother,  Vasco, 
was  only  prevented  from  risking  the  fate  of  Gaspard 
and  Miguel  by  the  king’s  command.  To  the  same 
family  belonged  the  poet,  Jeronymo  Corte-Real.  He 
also  was  a  sailor;  for  the  first  fact  in  his  life  that  has 
come  down  to  us  is  that,  about  1571,  he  was  appointed 
captain-general  of  a  fleet  fitted  out  for  explorations  in 
the  Indies.  The  invasion  of  Philip  II.  in  1580  found 
him  in  retirement  at  Evora ;  but  of  the  rest  of  his  life 
there  is  nothing  satisfactorily  known  except  that  he 
died  before  1594. 

CORTES,  a  Spanish  term  literally  signifying  the 
“courts,”  and  applied  to  the  States,  or  assembly  of  the 
States,  of  the  kingdom.  See  Spain  and  Portugal. 

CORTES,  Hernan,  or  Hernando,  conqueror  of 
Mexico,  was  born  at  Medellin,  a  small  town  of  Estre- 
mandura,  in  1485.  He  belonged  to  a  noble  family  of 
decayed  fortune,  and,  being  destined  for  the  bar,  was 
sent,  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  to  the  university  of  Sala¬ 
manca  ;  but  study  was  distasteful  to  him,  and  he  re¬ 
turned  home  in  1501,  resolved  to  enter  upon  a  life  of 
adventure.  He  arranged  to  accompany  Ovando,  who 
had  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  St.  Domingo, 
but  was  prevented  from  joining  the  expedition  by  an 
accident  that  happened  to  him  in  a  love  adventure.  Pie 
next  sought  military  service  under  the  celebrated  Consalvo 
de  Cordova,  but  a  serious  illness  frustrated  his  purpose. 
At  last,  in  1504,  he  set  out  according  to  his  first  plan, 
for  St.  Domingo,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by 
Ovando.  He  was  then  only  nineteen,  and  remarkable 
for  a  graceful  physiognomy  and  amiable  manners, 
as  well  as  for  skill  and  address  in  all  military 
exercises.  He  remained  in  St.  Domingo,  where  Ovando 
had  successively  conferred  upon  him  several  lucrative 
and  honorable  employments,  until  15 11,  when  he 
accompanied  Diego  Velasquez  in  his  expedition  to  the 
island  of  Cuba.  Here  he  became  alcalde  of  St.  Iago, 
and  displayed  great  ability  on  several  trying  occasions. 
An  opportunity  was  soon  afforded  him  of  showing  his 
powers  as  a  military  leader  in  an  enterprise  of  the  first 
importance.  Grijalva,  lieutenant  of  Velasquez,  had  just 
discovered  Mexico,  but  had  not  attempted  to  effect  a 
settlement.  This  displeased  the  governor  of  Cuba,  who 
superseded  Grijalva,  and  intrusted  the  conquest  of 
the  newly  discovered  country  to  Cortes.  The  latter 
hastened  his  preparations,  and,  on  the  18th  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  1518,  he  set  out  from  St.  Iago,  with  ten  vessels, 
600  or  700  Spaniards,  eighteen  horsemen,  and  some 
pieces  of  cannon.  Scarcely  had  he  set  sail,  however, 
when  Velasquez,  probably  apprehensive  that  his  lieuten¬ 
ant  would  carry  off  all  glory  as  well  as  the  profit  of  the 
enterprise,  recalled  the  commission  which  he  had  granted 
to  Cortes,  and  even  ordered  him  to  be  put  under  arrest ; 
but  the  attachment  of  the  troops,  by  whom  he  was 
greatly  beloved,  enabled  him  to  persevere  in  spite  of  the 
governor  ;  and  on  the  4th  of  March,  1519,  he  landed  on 
the  coast  of  Mexico.  Advancing  along  the  gulf,  some¬ 
times  taking  measures  to  conciliate  the  natives,  and 
sometimes  spreading  terror  by  his  arms,  he  took  possession 
of  the  town  of  Tabasco.  The  noise  of  the  artillery,  the 
appearance  of  the  floating  fortresses  which  had  transported 
the  Spaniards  over  the  ocean,  and  the  horses  on  which 
they  fought,  all  new  objects  to  the  natives,  inspired 
them  with  astonishment  mingled  with  terror  and  admira¬ 
tion  ;  they  regarded  the  Spaniards  as  gods,  and  sent  them 
embassadors  with  presents.  Cortes  here  learned  that 
the  native  sovereign  was  called  Montezuma  ;  that  he 
reigned  over  an  extensive  empire,  which  had  lasted  for 


three  centuries ;  that  thirty  vassals,  called  caciques, 
obeyed  him  ;  that  his  riches  were  immense  and  his 
power  absolute.  No  more  was  necessary  to  inflame 
the  ambition  of  the  invader,  who  did  not  hesitate  to 
undertake  the  conquest  of  this  great  empire,  which 
could  only  be  effected  by  combining  stratagem  and 
address  with  force  and  courage.  He  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  town  of  Vera  Cruz,  caused  himself  to  be 
elected  captain -general  of  the  new  colony,  and  like 
Agathocles,  burned  his  vessels  to  cut  off  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  retreat  and  show  his  soldiers  that  they  must 
either  conquer  or  perish.  He  then  penetrated  into 
the  interior  of  the  country,  drew  to  his  camp  several 
caciques  hustile  to  Montezuma,  and  induced  these  native 
princes  to  facilitate  his  progress.  The  republic  of  Tla- 
scala,  which  was  hostile  to  Montezuma,  opposed  him  ; 
but  he  routed  its  army,  which  had  resisted  all  the  forces 
of  the  Mexican  empire,  dictated  peace  on  moderate 
terms,  and  converted  the  people  into  powerful  auxilia¬ 
ries.  His  further  advance  was  in  vain  attempted  to  be 
checked  by  an  ambuscade  laid  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Cholula,  on  whom  he  took  signal  vengeance.  Sur¬ 
mounting  all  other  obstacles  he  arrived,  with  6,000 
natives  and  a  handful  of  Spaniards,  in  sight  of  the  im¬ 
mense  lake  on  which  was  built  the  city  of  Mexico,  the 
capital  of  the  empire.  Montezuma  received  him  with 
great  pomp,  and  his  subjects,  believing  Cortes  to  be  a 
descendant  of  the  sun,  prostrated  themselves  before 
him.  The  first  care  of  Cortes  was  to  fortify  himself  in 
one  of  the  beautiful  palaces  of  the  prince,  and  he  was 
planning  how  to  possess  himself  of  the  riches  of  so  opu¬ 
lent  an  empire,  when  intelligence  reached  him  that  a 
general  of  the  emperor,  who  had  received  secret  orders, 
had  just  attacked  the  garrison  of  Vera  Cruz  and  killed 
several  of  his  soldiers.  The  head  of  one  of  the  Span¬ 
iards  was  sent  to  the  capital.  This  event  undeceived 
the  Mexicans,  who  had  hitherto  believed  the  Spaniards 
to  be  immortal,  and  necessarily  altered  the  whole  policy 
of  Cortes.  Struck  with  the  greatness  of  the  danger, 
surrounded  by  enemies,  and  having  only  a  handful  of 
soldiers,  he  conceived  and  instantly  executed  a  most 
daring  project.  Having  repaired  with  his  officers  to  the 
palace  of  the  emperor,  he  announced  to  Montezuma 
that  he  must  either  accompany  him  or  perish.  Being 
thus  master  of  the  person  of  the  monarch,  he  next  de¬ 
manded  that  the  Mexican  general  and  his  officers  who 
had  attacked  the  Spaniards  should  be  delivered  into  his 
hands  ;  and  when  this  had  been  done  he  caused  these 
unfortunate  men,  who  had  only  obeyed  the  orders  of 
their  sovereign,  to  be  burned  alive  before  the  gates  of 
the  imperial  palace.  During  this  cruel  execution  Cortes 
entered  the  apartment  of  Montezuma,  and  caused  him 
to  be  loaded  with  irons,  in  order  to  force  him  to 
acknowledge  himself  a  vassal  of  Charles  V.  The  un¬ 
happy  prince  yielded,  and  was  restored  to  a  semblance 
of  liberty  on  presenting  the  fierce  conqueror  with  600,- 
000  marks  of  pure  gold,  and  a  prodigious  quantity  of 
precious  stones.  Scarcely  had  he  reaped  the  fruits  of 
his  audacity,  however,  when  he  was  informed  of  the 
landing  of  a  Spanish  army,  under  Narvaez,  which  had 
been  sent  by  Velasquez  to  compel  him  to  renounce  his 
command.  In  this  emergency  Cortes  acted  with  his 
usual  decision  and  courage.  Leaving  200  men  at  Mex¬ 
ico,  under  the  orders  of  his  lieutenant,  he  marched 
against  Narvaez,  whom  he  defeated  and  made  prisoner, 
and  he  then  enlisted  under  his  standard  the  Spanish 
soldiers  who  had  been  sent  to  attack  him.  On  his  re¬ 
turn  to  the  capital,  however,  he  found  that  the  Mexicans 
had  revolted  against  the  emperor  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
that  dangers  thickened  around  him.  Montezuma  per¬ 
ished  in  attempting  to  address  his  revolted  subjects ; 
upon  which  the  latter,  having  chosen  a  new  emperor,  at- 
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tacked  the  headquarters  of  Cortes  with  the  utmost  fury, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  advantage  of  fire-arms,  forced  the 
Spaniards  to  retire,  as  the  only  means  of  escaping  de¬ 
struction.  Their  rear-guard,  however,  was  cut  in  pieces, 
and  they  suffered  severely  during  the  retreat,  which  was 
continued  during  six  days.  Elated  with  their  success, 
the  Mexicans  offered  battle  in  the  plain  of  Otumba.  This 
was  what  Cortes  desired,  and  it  proved  their  destruction. 
Cortes  gave  the  signal  of  battle,  and  on  the  7th  of  July, 

1520,  gained  a  victory  which  decided  the  fate  of  Mex¬ 
ico.  Immediately  afterward  he  proceeded  to  Tlascala, 
assembled  an  auxiliary  army  of  natives,  subdued  the 
neighboring  provinces,  and  then  marched  a  second 
time  against  Mexico,  which,  after  a  gallant  defence 
of  several  months,  was  retaken  on  the  13th  of  August, 

1521.  These  successes  were  entirely  owing  to  the 
genius,  valor,  and  profound  but  unscrupulous  policy  of 
Cortes  ;  and  the  account  of  them  which  he  transmitted 
to  Spain  excited  the  admiration  of  his  countrymen.  The 
extent  of  his  conquests,  and  the  ability  he  had  displayed, 
effaced  the  censure  which  he  had  incurred  by  the  irregu¬ 
larity  of  his  operations;  and  public  opinion  having  de¬ 
clared  in  his  favor,  Charles  V.,  disregarding  the  preten¬ 
sions  of  Velasquez,  appointedhim  governor  and  captain- 
general  of  Mexico,  at  the  same  time  conferring  on  him 
the  valley  of  Guaxaca,  which  was  erected  into  a  mar- 
quisate,  with  a  considerable  revenue.  But  although  his 
power  was  thus  confirmed  by  royal  authority,  and  al¬ 
though  he  exerted  himself  to  consolidate  Spanish  dom¬ 
ination  throughout  all  Mexico,  the  means  he  employed 
were  such  that  the  natives,  reduced  to  despair,  took 
arms  against  the  Spaniards.  This  revolt,  however,  was 
speedily  subdued,  and  the  Mexicans  were  everywhere 
forced  to  yield  to  the  ascendancy  of  European  discipline 
and  valor.  Guatimozin,  who  had  been  recognized  as 
emperor,  and  a  great  number  of  caciques,  accused  of 
having  conspired  against  the  conquerors,  were  publicly 
executed,  with  circumstances  of  great  cruelty,  by  order 
of  Cortes.  Meanwhile  the  court  of  Madrid,  dreading 
the  ambition  and  popularity  of  the  victorious  chief,  sent 
commissioners  to  watch  his  conduct  and  thwart  his  pro¬ 
ceedings  ;  and  whilst  he  was  completing  the  conquest  of 
New  Spain  his  goods  were  seized  by  the  fiscal  of  the 
Council  of  the  Indies,  and  his  retainers  imprisoned  and 
put  into  irons.  Indignant  at  the  ingratitude  of  his 
sovereign,  Cortes  returned  in  person  to  Spain  to  appeal 
to  the  justice  of  the  emperor,  and  appeared  there  with 
great  splendor.  The  emperor  received  him  with  every 
mark  of  distinction,  and  decorated  him  with  the  order  of 
St.  Iago.  Cortes  returned  to  Mexico  with  new  titles 
but  dimished  authority,  a  viceroy  having  been  intrusted 
with  the  administration  of  civil  affairs,  whilst  the  mili¬ 
tary  department,  with  permission  to  push  his  conquests, 
was  all  that  remained  to  Cortes.  This  division  of  pow¬ 
ers  became  a  source  of  continual  dissension,  and  caused 
the  failure  of  the  last  enterprises  in  which  he  engaged. 
Nevertheless,  in  1536,  he  discovered  the  peninsula  of 
California,  and  surveyed  a  part  of  the  gulf  which  separ¬ 
ates  it  from  Mexico.  At  length,  tired  of  struggling  with 
adversaries  unworthy  of  him,  whom  the  court  took  care 
to  multiply,  he  returned  to  Europe,  hoping  to  confound 
his  enemies.  But  Charles  V.  received  him  coldly. 
Cortes  dissembled,  redoubled  the  assiduity  of  his  attend¬ 
ance  on  the  emperor,  accompanied  him  in  the  disastrous 
expedition  to  Algiers  in  1541,  served  as  a  volunteer,  and 
had  a  horse  killed  under  him.  This  was  his  last  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  field,  and  if  his  advice  had  been  followed  the 
Spanish  arms  would  have  been  saved  from  disgrace,  and 
Europe  delivered  nearly  three  centuries  earlier  from  the 
scourge  of  organized  piracy.  Soon  afterward  he  fell 
into  neglect,  and  could  scarcely  obtain  an  audience. 
One  day,  however,  having  forced  his  way  through  the 
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crowd  which  surrounded  the  emperor’s  carriage,  and 
mounted  on  the  door-step,  Charles,  astonished  at  an  act 
of  such  audacity,  demanded  to  know  who  he  was.  “  [ 
am  a  man,”  replied  the  conqueror  of  Mexico  proudly, 
“  who  has  given  you  more  provinces  than  your  ancestors 
left  you  cities.”  This  haughty  declaration  of  important 
services  ill-requited  could  scarcely  fail  to  offend  a  mon¬ 
arch  on  whom  fortune  had  lavished  her  choicest  favors  ; 
and  Cortes,  overwhelmed  with  disgust,  withdrew  from 
court,  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  solitude,  and 
died,  near  Seville,  on  the  2d  of  December,  1554,  being 
then  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age. 

CORTESE.  SeeCotiRTOis. 

CORTLAND,  the  capital  of  Cortland  county,  N.  Y., 
is  situated  on  the  Tioghnioga  river,  thirty-six  miles 
south  of  Syracuse,  and  at  the  junction  of  several  rail¬ 
roads.  It  contains  three  national  banks  and  two  other 
banks,  an  academy,  a  State  normal  school,  eight 
churches,  two  newspaper  offices,  and  a  number  of  minor 
manufactories.  Population  (1890),  8,560. 

CORTONA,  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Arezzo,  and  about  thirteen  miles  south  of  the  city  of 
that  name,  occupying  the  summit  and  slope  of  a  steep 
hill  that,  from  a  height  of  2,000  feet  above  the  sea, 
overlooks  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Chianaor  Clanis.  Its 
ancient  fortifications,  which  are  well  preserved  in  almost 
their  total  circuit,  present  not  only  portions  of  Roman 
and  mediaeval  works,  but  magnificent  specimens  of  the 
so-called  Cyclopean  architecture. 

The  origin  of  Cortona,  or  Corythus,  as  it  is  called  by 
Virgil,  is  lost  in  remote  antiquity;  and  little  light  is 
thrown  on  the  question  by  the  statement  of  Dionysius 
that  it  was  founded  by  the  Umbrians,  and  passed  from 
them  to  the  Pelasgians. 

CORUNNA,  a  city  and  seaport  of  Spain  the  capital 
at  one  time  of  Galicia,-  and  now  of  a  province  of  its  own 
name,  is  situated  on  the  northwest  coast,  forty-three 
miles  north  of  Santiago  de  Compostella.  The  so-called 
Tower  of  Hercules  to  the  north,  supposed  to  have  been 
originally  built  by  the  Romans,  has  been  raised  in  mod¬ 
ern  times  to  a  height  of  upward  of  360  feet,  and  is 
now  crowned  with  a  fine  revolving  light,  visible  for  a 
distance  of  twelve  miles  to  sea.  English,  French,  and 
Belgian  steamers  call  here  on  their  way  to  South 
America  for  mails  or  emigrants;  and  upward  of  300 
merchant  ships,  mostly  British,  enter  the  port  every  year. 

CORVEY,  a  famous  Benedictine  abbey  in  Saxony, 
situated  on  the  Weser,  in  the  neighborhood  of  H  oxter, 
with  which  it  communicates  by  an  avenue  about  three* 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  length. 

CORVISART-DESMARETS,  Jean  Nicholas, 
Baron  de  (1755-1821),  French  physician,  was  born  at 
Vouziers,  in  Champagne. 

CORVUS,  M.  Valerius,  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
generals  of  the  early  Roman  republic,  was  born  about 
370  B.c.  The  legend  which  accounts  for  his  cognomen 
of  Corvus  (the  raven)  tells  how,  while  fighting  with  a 
gigantic  Gaul,  he  was  assisted  by  a  raven,  which  baffled 
his  enemy  by  fluttering  in  his  face.  He  was  twice  dic¬ 
tator  and  six  times  consul,  and  he  occupied  the  curule 
chair  twenty-one  times.  In  his  various  campaigns  he 
defeated  successively  the  Gauls,  the  Volsci,  the  Sam- 
nites,  the  Etruscans,  and  the  Marsi.  His  most  impor¬ 
tant  victory  was  that  which  he  won  over  the  Samnites 
at  Mount  Gaurus  (343  B.c).  He  died  when  a  hundred 
years  old,  about  270  B.C. 

CO RYB ANTES,  in  Greek  mythology,  were  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  Phrygian  goddess  Rhea  Cybele  as  her  first 
worshipers  and  priests.  They  were  of  the  same  class 
of  beings  as  the  Curetes,  Cabin,  and  Dactyls  of  Mount 
Ida,  in  Crete,  and  were  of  the  nature  of  dce?nonesy  sup¬ 
posed  by  some  to  have  sprung  from  the  earth  like  trees. 
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CORYPHAEUS,  in  ancient  tragedy,  was  the  leader 
of  the  chorus. 

COS  (or  Stanko,  or  Stanchio),  an  island  in  that 
art  of  the  Turkish  archipelago  which  was  anciently 
nown  as  the  Myrtoan  Sea,  not  far  from  the  south¬ 
western  corner  of  Asia  Minor,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Gulf  of  Halicarnassus,  or  Bay  of  Budrum.  Its  total 
length  is  about  twenty-five  miles,  and  its  circumference 
about  seventy-four.  A  considerable  chain  of  moun¬ 
tains,  known  to  the  ancients  as  Oromedon,  or  Prion, 
extends  along  the  southern  coast  with  hardly  a  break, 
except  near  the  island  of  Nisyros  ;  so  that  the  greatest 
versant  and  most  important  streams  turn  toward  the 
north.  The  only  town  in  the  island  is  Cos,  or  Stanko, 
at  the  eastern  extremity,  remarkable  for  its  fortress, 
founded  by  the  knights  of  Rhodes,  and  for  the  gigan¬ 
tic  plane-tree  in  the  public  square.  The  fortress  is 
supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  temple  of  ZEscula- 
pius  so  celebrated  in  antiquity,  and  it  preserves  in  its 
walls  a  number  of  interesting  architectural  fragments. 

COSALA,  a  town  of  about  6,000  inhabitants,  in  the 
State  of  Sinaloa,  Mexico. 

COSENZA,  a  city  of  Italy,  the  seat  of  an  arch¬ 
bishopric,  and  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Calabria 
Citra,  is  situated  in  a  deep  glen  at  the  junction  of  the 
Busento  with  the  Crati,  twelve  miles  east  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Busento,  which  is 
there  crossed  by  two  bridges. 

COSIN,  John,  bishop  of  Durham,  was  born  at 
Norwich,  November  30,  1594.  At  the  close  of  162411c 
was  made  a  prebendary  of  Durham,  and  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  archdeacon  of  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 
He  first  became  known  as  an  author  in  1627,  when  he 
published  his  Collection  of  Private  Devotions ,  a  manual 
stated  to  have  been  prepared  by  command  of  the  king, 
Charles  I.,  for  the  use  of  maids  of  honor  to  the 
queen.  This  book,  in  connection  with  his  insistance 
on  points  of  ritual  in  his  cathedral  church  and  his 
friendship  with  Bishop  Laud,  exposed  him  to  the  sus¬ 
picion  and  hostility  of  the  Puritans ;  and  the  book  was 
rudely  handled  by  Prynne  and  Burton  (who  both,  nine 
years  later,  were  set  in  the  pillory  and  mutilated  for 
their  free  speeches  on  other  matters).  In  the  year 
following  this  publication  Cosin  took  part  in  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  Prebendary  Smart  for  a  sermon  against 
Papistical  bishops  and  priests  and  practices;  and  the 
prebendary  was  deprived.  In  1634  Cosin  was  appointed 
master  of  Peterhouse,  Cambridge;  and  in  1640  he 
became  vice-chancellor  of  the  university.  In  Octo¬ 
ber  of  this  year  he  was  promoted  to  the  deanery  of 
Peterborough.  A  few  days  before  his  installation  the 
Long  Parliament  had  met ;  and  among  the  complain¬ 
ants  who  hastened  to  appeal  to  it  for  redress  was  the 
ex-plebendary,  Smart.  His  petition  against  the  new 
dean  was  considered  ;  and  early  in  1641,  Dr.  Cosin  was 
sequestered  from  his  benefices.  Articles  of  impeach¬ 
ment  were,  two  months  later,  presented  against  him, 
but  he  was  dismissed  on  bail,  and  was  not  again  called 
for.  He  took  part,  in  1642,  in  sending  the  university 
plate  to  the  king,  and,  for  this  offence  deprived  of  the 
mastership  of  Peterhouse.  He  thereupon  withdrew  to 
France,  preached  at  Paris,  served  as  chaplain  to  some 
members  of  the  household  of  the  exiled  royal  family, 
and,  at  the  Restoration,  he  returned  to  England.  He 
was  reinstated  in  the  mastership,  restored  to  all  his 
church  benefices,  and  in  a  few  months  raised  to  the 
see  of  Durham  (December,  1660).  This  dignity  he  en¬ 
joyed  for  about  eleven  years  ;  and,  during  this  time,  he 
applied  a  large  share  of  his  revenues  to  the  promotion 
of  the  interests  of  the  church,  of  schools,  and  of  charit¬ 
able  institutions.  He  died  iu  London,  January  15, 
1672. 
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COSMAS,  surnamed  from  his  maritime  experiences 
Indicopleustes,  a  writer  of  the  sixth  century.  We  know 
nothing  of  his  history  except  what  can  be  gathered  from 
one  of  his  works  which  has  come  down  to  us ;  a  book 
which  is  in  itself  a  mere  bank  of  mud,  but  is  remarka¬ 
ble  on  account  of  certain  geographical  fossils  of  consid¬ 
erable  interest  which  are  found  imbedded  in  it.  The 
first  part  of  the  work,  embracing  books  i.-v.,  can  be 
shown  to  have  been  written  soon  after  535  5  to  these 
seven  more  books  appear  to  have  been  gradually  added 
by  the  author.  He  was  a  monk  when  he  wrote,  but  in 
earlier  days  apparently  had  been  a  merchant,  and  in 
that  capacity  had  sailed  on  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Indian 
Ocean,  visiting  Abyssinia  and  Socotra,  and  apparently 
also  the  Persian  Gulf,  Western  India,  and  Ceylon. 
The  book,  which  was  written  at  Alexandria,  is  called 
by  the  writer  A  Christian  Topography  Embracing  the 
Whole  World,  and  the  great  object  of  it  is  to  denounce 
the  false  and  heathen  doctrine  of  the  rotundity  of  the 
earth,  and  to  show  that  the  tabernacle  in  the  wilderness 
is  the  pattern  or  model  of  the  universe.  Thus  the 
earth  is  a  rectangular  plane  twice  as  long  as  it  is  broad. 
The  heavens  come  down  to  the  earth  on  all  four  sides 
like  the  walls  of  a  room.  From  the  north  wall  to  the 
south  wall,  at  an  undefined  level,  a  semi-circular  wagon 
vault  is  turned,  and  at  the  same  level  stretches  the 
“  firmament  ”  like  a  flat  ceiling.  All  below  the  firma¬ 
ment  in  this  world;  the  story  above  is  heaven,  or  the 
world  to  come.  In  fact,  one  of  the  huge  receptacles  in 
which  female  travelers  of  our  own  day  carry  their  dresses 
forms  a  perfect  model  of  the  universe  of  Cosmas. 
Midway  in  the  rectangular  surface  below  lies  the  inhab¬ 
ited  earth,  encompassed  by  Ocean.  Beyond  Ocean, 
bordering  the  edge,  is  the  unvisited  trans-oceanic  land  on 
which,  in  the  far  east,  lies  Terrestrial  Paradise.  Here, 
too,  on  a  barren  and  thorny  soil,  without  the  walls  of 
Paradise,  dwelt  man  from  the  fall  to  the  Deluge.  The 
ark  floated  the  survivors  across  the  great  ocean  belt  to 
this  better  land  which  we  inhabit.  The  earth  rises 
gradually  from  south  to  north  and  west,  culminating  in 
a  great  conical  mountain,  behind  which  the  sun  sets. 
Repeatedly  the  writer  overflows  with  indignation  against 
those  who  reject  these  views  of  his,  “  not  built  on  his 
own  opinions  and  conjectures,  but  drawn  from  Holy 
Scripture  and  from  the  mouth  of  that  divine  man  and 
great  master,  Patricius.  ”  The  wretched  people  who 
chop  logic,  and  hold  that  the  earth  and  heaven  are  spher¬ 
ical,  are  mere  blasphemers,  given  up  for  their  sins  to  the 
belief  of  such  impudent  nonsense  as  the  doctrine  of  An¬ 
tipodes,  and  so  forth.  Altogether  the  book  is  a  kind  of 
caricature  type  of  that  process  of  loading  Christian 
truth  with  a  dead  weight  of  false  science  which  has  had 
so  many  followers  and  done  so  much  mischief.  Similar 
cosmography  was  taught  by  Diodorus  of  Tarsus,  and 
other  Nestorian  doctors. 

COSMAS,  of  Prague  (1045-1126),  a  Bohemian 
priest  and  historian,  wrote  a  Chronicon  Boheinorum , 
which  contains  the  history  and  traditions  of  his  country 
up  to  nearly  the  time  of  his  death. 

COSMOGONY,  a  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  world 
and  its  inhabitants.  Such  a  theory  is  never  found  on 
the  lowest  stage  of  human  culture.  Thus,  it  never  oc¬ 
curred  to  the  Eskimos  that  the  earth  had  a  beginning  ; 
and  the  Abipones  of  South  America  never  troubled 
themselves  about  what  went  on  in  the  heavens.  And 
even  when  a  theory  of  the  world’s  origin  is  formed,  it  is 
at  first  of  the  simplest  character.  Two  elements,  no 
more,  are  necessary.  With  regard  to  the  first,  there  is 
a  consensus  of  opinion  among  primitive  races  that,  be¬ 
fore  the  present  order  of  things,  water  held  all  things  in 
solution.  To  make  pregnant  this  vast  abyss  a  creator 
or  organizer  is  necessary,  who  is  educed,  at  least  no* 
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unfrequently,  from  the  abyss  itself.  Some,  content 
with  throwing  the  speculative  difficulty  further  back, 
imagine  the  present  creation  to  be  rather  a  recreation. 
Hence,  the  notion  of  world-ages  “  rounded  off  by 
sweeping  destructions,”  the  last  of  which  was  the  Deluge. 
The  Santal  legend  describes  rather  the  subsidence  of 
waters  than  a  creation.  Some  simple-minded  tribes 
suppose  the  earth  to  have  been  fished  up  from  the 
depths  of  the  sea,  that  is,  from  the  transparent  depths 
of  their  own  Pacific.  The  egg  is  another  common 
mythic  element.  It  is  found  in  Phoenicia,  Egypt, 
India,  China,  Polynesia,  and  Finland,  associated  with 
one  or  another  of  the  ideas  of  mixture,  generation, 
fragility,  the  dome-like  appearance  of  the  sky,  and  the 
form  of  the  sun  and  the  planets.  The  Creator  himself 
assumes  the  most  Protean  shapes,  ranging  from  the 
magnified  man  to  the  musk-rat.  From  this  brief  in¬ 
troduction  we  pass  on  to  a  few  specimen  cosmogonies 
of  the  more  important  races. 

Until  the  year  1876  our  materials  for  the  Babylonian 
cosmogony  were  almost  entirely  confined  to  second¬ 
hand  extracts  from  Berosu,s  (?  280-260  b.C.)  Many 
doubted  their  trustworthiness.  But  the  reign  of  skep¬ 
ticism  is  over.  The  late  talented  decipherer,  George 
Smith,  has,  it  would  seem,  actually  discovered  some 
of  the  cuneiform  tablets  from  which  the  priest  of  Bel 
compiled.  No  doubt  Berosus  was  uncritical  —  he 
was  an  Euphemerist,  like  his  contemporaries.  But  he 
was  honest  and  learned  in  cuneiform,  and  enjoyed  ac¬ 
cess  to  unmutilated  documents,  whereas  the  tablets  in 
our  possession  are  fragmentary,  and  there  interpretation 
is  only  inchoate.  We  cannot,  therefore,  yet  afford  to 
ignore  the  Berosian  narratives,  which  Syncellus  and 
others  have  preserved.  One  of  these  contains  a  cos¬ 
mogony,  or  rather  two  cosmogonies,  the  latter  of  which  is 
fragmentary,  and  fitted  rather  awkwardly  into  the  former. 
Its  resemblances  to  Gen.  i.  are  obvious,  such  as  the 
primaeval  flood,  which  Berosus  calls  Thauatth,  and 
creation,  by  cutting  or  dividing.  But  the  divergences 
are  equally  striking  —  e-g-,  Berosus  tells  of  certain 
composite  beings  who  dwelt  in  the  dark  primaeval 
water.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  the  water  means 
the  aether,  which  is  in  fact  one  of  its  mythic  senses, 
and  that  the  monsters  are  the  constellations. 

But  there  is  a  much  more  important  cosmogony,  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  the  library  of  King  Assur- 
banipal,  (673-626  b.c.)  The  tablets  (probably  twelve 
in  number)  are  copies  of  much  older  originals,  which 
Mr.  G.  Smith  would  place  near  2000  B.c.,  i.  e.,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  literary  period.  This  is  perhaps  too 
early,  to  judge  from  the  absence  of  a  statement  in  the 
colophon  that  the  copy  had  an  “  old  ”  original.  But 
“  late  ”  in  Babylonian  history  is  still  early  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  literary  history. 
The  fragments  have  been  arranged  by  Mr.  Smith  on 
valid  internal  grounds  in  an  order  corresponding  to  the 
cosmogony  in  Gen.  i.  The  Babylonian  parallels  are 
very  striking,  and  would  probably  be  still  more  so  if 
the  tablets  were  complete.  They  are — (1)  the  general 
arrangement,  (2)  the  introduction  of  a  god  speaking, 
(3)  the  notion  of  the  primaeval  flood,  called  tiamat 
(feminine)  like  the  tehom  (masculine)  of  Gen.  i.,  (4) 
the  repeated  eulogy  on  the  previous  creative  work  as 
“  delightful,”  and  (5)  the  mention  of  the  stars  as  placed 
to  determine  the  year.  The  chief  differences  arise  from 
the  polytheism  of  Babylonia,  and  yet  some  have  seen  a 
survival  of  polytheistic  language  in  Gen.  i.  26. 

The  sacred  archives,  now  lost,  of  the  Phoenicians 
were  known,  it  seems,  to  Sanchoniathon,  who  found  a 
translator  (?)  in  Philo  of  Byblus,  (end  of  first  century 
A.  d.  ?)  The  origin  and  value  of  Philo’s  work  (only 
known  from  the  extracts  in  Eusebius)  have  been  dis¬ 
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cussed  by  Ewald  and  M.  Renan,  with  a  tolerably  satis¬ 
factory  result.  The  latter,  writing  from  the  shores  of 
Phoenicia,  calls  it  “  the  admirably  faithful  mirror  of  that 
which  1  have  under  my  eyes.”  Distorted  and  discolored 
as  the  myths  in  Philo  may  be,  they  are  such  as  no  forger 
could  have  invented.  The  text  is  here  and  there  cor¬ 
rupt,  and  its  mythic  meaning  obscure.  The  first  part, 
however,  is  clear,  with  its  chaos  black  as  Erebus,  and 
its  wind  (comp.  Gen.  i.  2)  which  became  enamored  of  its 
own  elements.  The  wind  is  the  creating  deity  regarded 
as  one  ;  the  archai  are  the  two  sides  or  persons  of  the  deity 
when  analyzed.  I  n  the  inscriptions  we  find  both  Baal  and 
Tanith,  “The  Name,  or  Face  of  Baal,”  i.  e.,  the  male 
and  female  principles,  the  conjugal  union  of  which  pro¬ 
duced  creation.  In  another  cosmogony  we  meet  with 
the  woman  Baau,  “which  is  interpreted  Night,”  prob¬ 
ably  the  bohu ,  or  chaos  of  Gen.  i.  2  (a  Babylonian 
parallel  has  also  been  found).  On  the  whole  these  cos¬ 
mogonies  agree  with  the  Babylonian  and  portions  of 
the  Hebrew,  though  laying  a  somewhat  greater  stress 
on  the  life-evolving  power  of  matter  (which  may  be  due 
to  the  systematizers),  and  in  one  case  influenced  from 
Egypt.  The  Semitic  (and  probably  pre-Semitic)  notion 
of  creation  by  division  is,  however,  no  longer  traceable. 

Such  were  the  myths  current  among  the  near  relatives 
of  the  Israelites.  But  what  beliefs  had  the  Israelites 
themselves?  The  Old  Testament  contains  three  cos¬ 
mogonies: —  Gen.  i.-ii.  4 a;  Gen.  ii.  4^—7  ;  and  Prov. 
iii.  19,20,  viii.  22-31  (with  Job  xv.  7,  8).  Only  the  first 
is  perfect.  The  second  seems  to  be  fragmentary,  and 
adds  but  little  to  our  knowledge.  'The  third  is  poetical 
and  speculative.  All  three  apparently  proceed  from  the 
lettered  class,  and  have  been  attributed  to  an  outburst 
of  historic  and  prehistoric  study  in  the  Babylonian  and 
Persian  period.  It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  the 
Israelites  had  no  cosmogony  before  the  exile,  but  the 
probability  is  that  it  was  comparatively  undeveloped, 
and  in  the  competition  of  beliefs  had  fallen  into  the 
background  The  chief  characteristic  of  Gen.  i.  is  the 
union  of  two  apparently  inconsistent  phraseologies,  the 
supernaturalistic  and  the  evolutionary. 

The  Egyptians  have  left  us  no  ancient  cosmogonical 
system,  though  speculation  was  early  rife  among  them. 
They  appear  to  have  had  three  great  creative  deities. 
Ptah,  “  the  opener  ”  (of  the  world-egg?),  was  probably 
the  god  of  the  cosmic  fire,  who  prepared  matter  for 
Amen-Ra  to  organize.  But  it  was  to  Ra  that  the  honor 
of  creation  was  chiefly  ascribed  —  to  Ra,  i.e.,  the  sun- 
god,  as  the  people  supposed,  or  the  anima  mundi,  as 
the  priests.  One  of  Ra’s  (later)  manifestations  was 
Chnum,  the  divine  breath  which  stirred  the  primeval 
waters  (as  in  Gen.  i.  2,  except  that  Chnum  is  never  rep¬ 
resented  as  a  bird),  and  the  fashioner  of  gods  and  men. 
Thoth,  originally  the  moon-god,  became  the  principle 
of  creative  intelligence,  and  with  him  were  worshiped 
the  eight  cosmic  forces  called  Sesennu.  He  is  called 
“  the  tongue  of  Ra,”  though  elsewhere  Ra  himself  is 
said  to  create  by  a  word,  and  this  ascription  of  speech 
to  the  deity  is  one  of  the  most  important  points  in  com¬ 
mon  between  the  Egyptian  and  the  Hebrew  cosmog¬ 
onies,  to  be  added  therefore  to  those  we  have  already 
mentioned  —  chaos,  the  divine  breath,  the  creation  of 
light  before  the  sun,  and  the  molding  hand  of  the  deity. 

We  hasten  to  the  Aryan  nations  of  the  East.  The 
Iranian  parallels  to  the  early  chapters  of  Genesis  have 
been  greatly  exaggerated.  The  only  really  valuable 
ones  are  those  contained  in  the  Avesta,  which,  though 
the  date  of  its  final  redaction  is  uncertain,  is  probably 
in  the  main  earlier  than  the  return  of  the  Jews  from 
Babylon.  The  cosmogonical  parallels  are  (1)  the 
ascription  of  creation  to  the  will  of  a  supernatural  deity, 
and  (2)  the  ideal  perfection  attributed  to  the  newly 
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created  world.  Yet  even  here  some  deduction  is 
necessary.  For  apparently  the  world  is  produced  out 
of  preexistent  matter,  according  to  Genesis  (see  above) ; 
out  of  nothing,  according  to  the  Avesta.  And  though 
Ahura-mazda  (Ormuzd)  is  generally  described  in  the 
Avesta  as  the  sole  creator,  there  is  an  ancient  passage 
in  which  a  good  and  an  evil  spirit  are  spoken  of  as  joint- 
creators.  Still,  in  the  period  of  Darius  and  Xerxes  (to 
which  the  first  Hebrew  cosmogony  in  its  final  form 
probably  belongs)  we  have  the  best  possible  evidence 
for  the  sole  creatorship  of  Ahura-mazda,  for  the  great 
cuneiform  inscription  at  Naksh-i- Rustam  describes  him 
as  “  the  great  god  of  gods  who  made  heaven  and  earth, 
and  made  men,”  and  similar  language  occurs  in  the 
royal  inscriptions  at  Elvend,  Van,  and  Persepolis. 

Turning  to  Africa,  we  find  that  Old  Calabar  and 
Zululand  are  among  the  few  regions  were  cosmogonical 
speculation  seems  to  have  at. least  germinated.  Even 
the  important  myths  of  the  American  and  Polynesian 
races  must  on  this  occasion  be  dismissed  in  a  few  lines. 
With  regard  to  the  former,  Dr.  Brintan’s  Myths  of  the 
New  World  and  Mr.  Bancroft’s  Native  Races  of  North 
America  will  supply  the  reader  with  much  food  for 
thought.  Let  him  not  neglect  the  poetic  narrative  of 
the  Quiches,  with  its  Hurakan  (comp,  “hurricane”), 
the  Thunder-god,  the  Heart  of  Heaven,  and  the  Creator, 
nor  the  still  more  important  myth  of  the  northwest 
Athapascas,  nor,  for  its  curiosity,  the  “  Darwinian 
theory”  of  the  Ahts  of  Vancouver  Island. 

COSNE,  a  town  of  France  in  the  department  of 
Nievre,  at  the  head  of  an  arrondissement  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Loire,  thirty-five  miles  N.N.  W.  of  Nevers. 

COSSACKS,  certain  Russian  tribes  originally  settled 
on  the  southern  frontiers  of  Russia  in  Europe,  but  now 
distributed  through  various  parts  of  the  empire,  and  largely 
modified  by  successive  intrusions  of  alien  blood.  They 
probably  derive  their  name,  which  in  Russian  appears  as 
Kazak,  from  a  word  synonymous  in  Tartar  with  a  free¬ 
booter  and  in  Turkish  with  a  light-armed  soldier.  Eth- 
nographically  and  historically  they  are  divided  into  two 
principal  sections,  the  Cossacks  of  Little  Russia,  or  of 
the  Dnieper,  and  the  Cossacks  of  Great  Russia,  or  of 
the  Don. 

The  former  or  Malo-Russian  branch  seems  to  have 
grown  up  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
and  probably  owed  its  existence  to  the  confusion  caused 
by  the  Tartar  invasion.  Bands  of  hardy  refugees  from 
the  surrounding  regions,  mainly  with  Russian  blood  in 
their  veins,  gathered  together  for  mutual  defense  in  the 
islands  of  the  Dnieper,  where  the  natural  character  of  the 
situation  of  itself  afforded  them  considerable  protection. 
Their  numbers  were  rapidly  increased,  and  before  long 
they  formed  a  strong  and  active  community.  In  the 
sixteenth  century  they  were  enrolled  among  the  vassals 
of  Poland,  but  were  permitted  to  retain  a  number  of 
privileges  which  put  them  on  a  level  with  the  Polish 
nobility.  Their  constitution  was  consolidated,  their 
territory  extended,  and  their  valor  utilized  by  the  able 
policy  of  King  Stephen  Balhori.  Meanwhile  the  more 
ardent  adventurers  among  them  were  united  into  a 
strict  military  confederation,  not  unlike  in  many 
respects  to  those  orders  of  knights  which  in  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances  sprung  up  in  Western  Europe  for  the  de¬ 
fense  of  Christendom.  They  established  their  setcha, 
or  fortified  camp,  on  an  island  in  the  Dnieper,  to  the 
south  of  the  Porogi,  or  cataracts,  and  from  this  circum¬ 
stance  acquired  the  name  of  Zaporogians,  or  Dwellers 
beyond  the  Cataracts.  The  members  were  bound  by  a 
vow  of  celibacy  ;  but  as  every  one  was  welcome  to  join 
the  association  who  was  willing  to  submit  to  its  rules,  so 
every  one  was  free  to  depart  as  soon  as  he  found  it  irk¬ 
some  to  obey.  Freedom  and  indenendence  were  of  the 


first  necessity  to  the  Cossacks ;  their  constitution  was 
purely  democratic;  their  hetmans  or  leaders  were  chosen 
by  popular  election,  and  held  their  office  only  for  one 
year.  This  independent  spirit  was  abundantly  displayed 
in  their  policy;  they  lent  their  services  now  to  the 
king  of  Poland,  now  to  Russia,  now  to  the  Sultan,  and 
now,  it  might  be,  even  to  the  Tartar  Khan  himself.  In 
i57i,  when  their  leader  was  put  to  death  by  Bathori  for 
having  invaded  Moldavia  on  his  own  authority,  thou¬ 
sands  of  his  followers  left  the  country,  and  went  to  join 
their  brethren  on  the  Don  ;  and  in  the  following  cen¬ 
tury,  the  main  body  which  had  remained  behind,  after 
carrying  on  a  successful  war  against  Poland  under  the 
astute  Khmelnicky,  put  themselves  under  the  protection 
of  Russia,  whose  right  to  the  whole  country  of  the  Cos¬ 
sacks,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion  to  the  west 
of  the  Dnieper,  was  formally  recognized  by  the  peace  of 
Radzine  in  1681.  In  1708  the  famous  Ivan  Stevan- 
ovitch  Mazeppa,  who  had  succeeded  in  raising  himself 
to  the  office  of  hetman,  joined  the  standard  of  Charles 
XII.  of  Sweden  ;  and  his  revolt  brought  down  on  the 
Cossacks  the  vengeance  of  Peter  the  Great,  who  ulti¬ 
mately  deprived  them  of  all  their  privileges  and 
abolished  their  military  organization.  The  Zaporo¬ 
gians,  who  left  the  country  after  the  capture  of  their 
setcha,  were  recalled  by  the  Empress  Anne  ;  but  they 
proved  so  obstinately  obstructive  to  the  civil  settlement 
of  the  country  that  they  had  again  to  be  expelled. 
They  retired  for  the  most  part  to  the  Crimea,  and  on 
the  incorporation  of  that  district  with  the  Russian  em¬ 
pire  they  were  deported  to  Kuban  to  defend  the  fron¬ 
tiers  against  the  Caucasian  tribes.  A  small  band  which 
had  migrated  to  the  Balkan,  was  recalled  in  1828  by 
the  Emperor  Nicholas,  and  sent  to  form  a  sort  of  coast¬ 
guard  on  the  Sea  of  Azoff.  The  character  of  the  Zap- 
orogian  fraternity  which  was  thus  destroyed  has  been, 
the  object  of  very  divergent  judgments  —  some  writers 
seeing  in  it  little  more  than  an  organized  band  of  ruffian 
adventurers,  while  others  raise  its  members  to  the  dignity 
of  patriots  and  martyrs  who  fought  and  died  in  defense 
of  national  and  religious  liberty.  The  last  view  is  well 
presented  by  Kulish,  one  of  the  most  recent  of  the  his¬ 
torians  of  Little  Russia,  and  it  receives  no  small  support 
from  the  popular  songs  in  which  their  virtues  and 
valor  are  still  commemorated  among  the  people  of  the 
Ukraine. 

The  Cossacks  of  the  Don  have  all  along  had  more 
direct  connection  with  the  empire  than  their  brethren  of 
the  Dnieper ;  and  their  insurrections,  though  numerous, 
have  had  less  of  the  character  of  genuine  revolt.  About 
seven  years  after  the  foundations  of  their  capital  Cher- 
kask  had  been  fixed  in  the  marshes  of  the  Don,  Ivan 
IV.,  irritated  at  their  conduct,  dispatched  against  them 
his  general  Murashkine.  At  the  approach  of  the  for¬ 
midable  invader  the  Cossacks  dispersed;  one  band  un¬ 
der  Yermak  pushed  eastward,  and  effected  the  conquest 
of  Siberia ;  another  company  established  themselves  in 
the  Ural  Mountains  and  expelled  the  Tartars  from 
Jaik  (Uralsk);  while  a  third  probably  found  a  refuge 
in  the  Caucasus,  where  their  descendants  are  still  known 
as  the  Grebenski,  or  Mountain  Cossacks. 

Gradually  brought  under  a  more  rigid  military  disci¬ 
pline,  this  restless  and  warlike  race  has  furnished  the 
empire  with  one  of  the  most  valuable  elements  in  its 
national  army;  and  their  services  in  the  protection  of 
the  frontiers  from  the  Caucasus  to  China  are  almost 
incalculable.  They  form  a  first-rate  regular  cavalry, 
and  render  excellent  service  as  scouts  and  skirmishers  ; 
but  their  steadiness  can  hardly  be  trusted  in  an  impor¬ 
tant  engagement.  So  great  is  their  superstition,  that 
in  the  midst  of  a  conflict  they  have  been  known  to  give 
chase  to  a  hare  in  order  to  avert  the  omen  by  its  de- 
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struction,  and  they  still  retain  a  large  measure  of  the 
freebooter’s  fondness  for  plunder. 

COSTA  RICA,  The  Republic  of,  the  most  south¬ 
ern  of  the  five  states  of  Central  America.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Nicaragua,  the  frontier  claimed  on  this 
side  running  from  the  Pacific  coast  at  the  stream  called 
La  Flor,  immediately  north  of  Salinas  Bay,  to  the  Lake 
of  Nicaragua,  and  along  its  southern  shore  to  the  Rio 
San  Juan,  and  thence  down  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
to  its  most  southerly  mouth  —  but  this  line  is  disputed 
by  the  Nicaraguan  Government ;  on  the  S.  by  the 
Columbian  state  of  Panama,  the  recognized  boundary 
extending  from  the  Golfo  Dulce  to  the  Chiriqui  river 
south  of  the  islet  called  Escudo  de  Veragua — this  line 
also  overlapping  a  debatable  borderland  ;  on  the  N.  E. 
by  the  Caribbean  Sea;  and  on  the  S.W.  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

Its  area  within  these  limits,  officially  stated  at  26,040 
English  square  miles,  has  been  found  by  planimetric 
measurements,  made  at  Gotha,  to  be  more  accu¬ 
rately  21,495  square  miles,  or  not  quite  double  that  of 
Belgium. 

The  population,  which  consists  mainly  of  people  of 
Spanish  descent,  little  mixed  with  foreign  elements,  is 
officially  estimated  at  175,000  (according  to  M.  Belly  it 
is  154,000),  including  about  5,000  civilized  Indians  of 
pure  blood,  1,200  negros,  and  600  Chinese;  but  besides 
these  there  are  from  10,000  to  12,000  uncivilized  Indians 
within  the  limits  of  the  republic. 

Costa  Rica  is  exceedingly  fertile,  its  forests  being 
filled  with  an  immense  variety  of  timber  trees  and  useful 
dye  woods,  such  as  mahogany,  ebony,  India-rubber, 
Erazil-wood,  and  oak ;  almost  all  the  fruits  of  the  tropi¬ 
cal  and  temperate  zones  are  found  to  thrive,  and 
flowering  plants  are  in  rich  profusion.  Coffee  is  the 
staple  cultivated  product  of  the  country,  and  is  grown 
chiefly  on  the  plateau  lands  of  San  Jose  and  Cartago  — 
the  special  adaptability  of  these  to  the  growth  of  this 
plant  being  attributed  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  which 
consists  of  layers  of  black  or  dark  brown  volcanic  ash 
of  from  i  to  6  yards  in  depth.  Rice,  maize,  barley, 
potatoes,  beans,  bananas,  and  yucca  are  also  cultivated 
to  some  extent  in  the  interior;  cocoa,  vanilla,  sugar-cane, 
tobacco,  cotton,  and  indigo,  on  the  warm  coast  lands, 
but  as  yet  only  for  home  consumption.  About  1,150 
square  miles  of  the  country  are  under  cultivation. 

In  the  forests  the  wild  animals  of  Central  America  — 
the  tapir,  the  jaguar,  ocelot,  puma,  deer,  and  wild  pigs 
—  are  numerous;  a  multitude  of  birds,  including  the 
humming  bird  and  the  splendid  quetzal  or  trogon,  fill 
the  woods ;  the  reptiles  include  the  alligator  of  the 
rivers,  the  iguana,  and  many  other  lizards,  the  boba, 
tuboba,  black  snake,  rattlesnake,  and  corale.  Among 
domestic  animals  oxen  and  mules  are  the  most  valuable, 
almost  all  the  traffic  of  the  country  being  carried  on  by 
means  of  ox-wagons. 

There  are  no  manufacturing  industries  in  Costa  Rica. 
The  country  is  rich  in  minerals  —  gold,  silver,  copper, 
iron,  nickel,  zinc,  lead,  marble  —  but  up  to  the  present 
time  gold,  silver,  and  copper  are  the  only  ores  that  have 


been  worked. 

Costa  Rica  is  divided  into  six  provinces,  in  which  the 
population  is  distributed  as  follows,  according  to  the 


San  Jose, 

Cartago, 

Heredia, 

Alajuela, 

Guanacaste, 


Belly : — 
45, ooo 

Capital- 

-San  Jose, 

15,000 

36,00c 

a 

Cartage, 

10,000 

30,000 

« 

Heredia, 

9,000 

6,000 

29,000 

8,000 

a 

Alajuela, 

u 

Liberia, 

2,000 

1,800 

6,000 

« 

Punta  Arenas, 

The  government  is  vested  in  a  president  elected  for 


four  years,  and  a  first  and  second  vice-president,  aided 
by  four  ministers  and  the  national  congress  of  deputies 
also  elected  for  four  years.  The  present  constitution, 
the  seventh  which  has  been  in  force  in  the  republic, 
dates  from  1871.  All  men  between  the  ages  of  eighteen 
and  thirty  form  the  militia  of  the  republic,  and  in  1889 
numbered  16,380  — 900  being  employed  in  active  service. 
All  men  between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  fifty-five  years 
form  a  reserve.  The  religion  of  the  state  is  Roman 
Catholic,  but  full  liberty  for  the  public  exercise  of  all 
religions  is  granted  by  the  constitution. 

Costa  Rica  was  one  of  the  first  discovered  portions 
of  the  American  Continent ;  Columbus  touched  on  its 
shores  in  his  third  voyage,  and  it  is  probable  that 
Spanish  adventurers  first  established  themselves  within 
it  after  the  fourth  voyage  of  Columbus  in  1502.  In 
1821,  when  all  the  provinces  which  formed  the  kingdom 
of  Guatemala  declared  their  independence  of  the  mother 
country,  two  parties,  one  desiring  union  with  Mexico 
under  the  dynasty  of  Iturbide,  the  other  seeking  to 
form  a  separate  republic,  divided  opinions  in  the  re¬ 
volted  provinces.  In  Costa  Rica  the  town  of  Cartago 
chose  tne  former  ;  San  Jose  the  latter.  The  opposing 
factions  met  at  a  place  called  the  Laguna  de  Ochomogo. 
The  republicans  were  victorious,  and  the  seat  of  gov¬ 
ernment  was  transferred  from  Cartago  to  San  Jose.  In 
1824  Costa  Rica  joined  the  federation  of  the  Central 
American  States,  but  on  the  dissolution  of  that  union  in 
1839  became  an  independent  republic.  Internal  dis¬ 
turbances  and  overturnings  of  the  Government  have 
been  less  frequent  in  Costa  Rica  than  in  the  other  states 
of  Central  America,  and  its  progress  has  been  cor¬ 
respondingly  greater. 

COSTANZO,  Angelo  di,  an  Italian  historian  and 
poet,  was  born  at  Naples  about  1507.  His  great  work 
is  Le  Istorie  del  Regno  di  Napoli  dal  1250  Jino  al  14.89, 
which  first  appeared  at  Naples  in  *572,  and  was  the 
fruit  of  thirty  or  forty  years’  labor  ;  but  ten  more  years 
were  devoted  to  the  task  before  it  appeared  in  its  final 
form  at  Aquila  (1582).  It  is  still  one  of  the  best 
histories  of  Naples ;  and  the  style  is  distinguished  by 
clearness,  simplicity,  and  elegance. 

COSTELLO,  Dudley,  a  journalist,  novelist,  and 
miscellaneous  writer,  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1803.  He 
was  the  son  of  Colonel  J.  F.  Costello,  and  choosing  his 
father’s  profession,  was  educated  at  Sandhurst  College, 
and  served  for  a  short  time  with  his  regiment  in  Canada 
and  the  West  Indies.  His  literary  and  artistic  tastes 
led  him  to  quit  the  army,  and  he  then  passed  some 
years  (1822-1831)  at  Paris.  During  this  period  he  was 
introduced  to  Baron  Cuvier,  and  was  employed  by  him 
as  draughtsman  in  the  preparation  of  his  work  on  com¬ 
parative  anatomy.  He  next  occupied  himself  in  copy¬ 
ing  illuminated  manuscripts  in  the  Bibliotheque  Royale ; 
and  to  him  and  his  sister  belongs  the  merit  of  being  the 
first  to  draw  general  attention  to  the  beautiful  forgotten 
art,  and  of  thus  leading  to  its  revival.  About  1832 
Costello  became  foreign  correspondent  to  the  Morning 
Herald ,  and  from  this  time  he  was  regularly  occupied 
as  journal/et  and  contributor  to  periodical  literature. 
During  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  he  held  the  post 
of  sub-editor  of  the  Examiner.  He  wrote  A  Tour 
through  the  Valley  of  the  Meuse  (1845),  and  Italy , 
from  the  Alps  to  the  Tiber  (1861).  Among  his  novels 
are  Stories  from  a  Screen  (1855),  The  Millionaire 
(1858),  1-amt  Heart  never  won  Fair  Lady  (1859),  and 
Holidays  with  Hobgoblins  (i860).  He  died  in  London, 
September  30,  1865. 

COSTELLO,  Louisa  Stuart  (1799-1870),  a  his. 
torical  and  miscellaneous  writer,  elder  sister  of  the  pre. 
ceding,  was  born  in  Ireland. 

COSTER,  Laurence.  See  Koster  and  Printing 
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COSTS.  When  a  person  brings  an  action  in  law 

against  another  and  suceceds,  it  is  only  fair  that  the  de¬ 
fendant,  besides  paying  the  sum  which  he  ought  to  have 
paid,  should  also  recoup  the  expenses  incurred  by  the 
laintiff  in  prosecuting  a  rightful  claim.  On  the  other 
and,  when  the  action  fails,  the  defendant  is  justly  en¬ 
titled  to  be  repaid  the  expenses  he  has  incurred  in  de¬ 
fending  a  wrongful  claim.  That  costs  should  follow  the 
event  may  therefore  be  taken  as  the  first  principle  of 
the  law  relating  to  this  subject ;  but  there  are  many 
special  circumstances  which  interfere  to  modify  its  ap¬ 
plication.  The  action  though  successful,  may  be  in  its 
nature  frivolous  or  vexatious,  or  it  may  have  been 
brought  into  a  higher  court  where  a  lower  court  would 
have  been  competent  to  deal  with  it ;  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  defendant,  although  he  has  escaped  a  judg¬ 
ment  against  him,  may  by  his  conduct  have  rendered  the 
action  necessary,  or  otherwise  justifiable.  In  such  cases 
the  rule  that  costs  should  follow  the  event  would  be 
felt  to  work  an  injustice,  and  exceptions  to  its  operation 
have  therefore  to  be  devised. 

COSTUME,  as  defined  for  the  present  inquiry,  is 
limited  to  personal  attire,  but  with  the  exclusion  of 
armor,  which  has  been  dealt  with  under  a  separate 
heading. 

Greek  Costume. 

The  inquiry  begins  with  Greek  costume,  as  to  which, 
so  far  as  it  consists  of  dress,  the  general  remark  may  be 
made  that  its  history  is  for  the  most  part  free  from  what 
is  known  as  the  changes  of  fashion,  for  the  reason  that 
the  Greeks  did  not  attempt  to  reconcile  the  two  opposite 
principles  of  covering  and  at  the  same  time  displaying 
the  figure,  that  is  to  say,  of  cutting  the  dress  to  fit  the 
body. 

Female  Dress. —  The  chief  and  indispensable  article 
of  female  dress  was  the  chiton ,  consisting  of  one  piece 
of  material  sewed  together  in  the  form  of  a  sack  open 
at  top  and  bottom,  in  height  reaching  from  the  neck  to 
the  feet  of  the  wearer,  and  in  width  equal  to  that  of  the 
extended  arms.  Within  this  stands  the  figure,  and  first 
it  is  girt  round  under  the  breasts,  to  keep  it  from  fall¬ 
ing,  by  a  girdle.  Next,  the  upper  edges  are  fastened 
together  on  the  top  of  the  shoulders  by  a  brooch 
( fibula ),  and  the  arms  are  either  left  bare,  pressing 
down  into  folds  at  each  side  the  masses  of  material,  or 
these  masses  may  be  gathered  round  each  arm,  and 
fastened  down  the  outside  with  buttons  and  loops  so  as 
to  form  sleeves.  The  chiton  could  be  left  open  down 
one  side  for  convenience  in  dancing,  and  was  then  called 
chiton  schistos.  It  could  also  be  made  of  a  separate 
piece.  Underneath  the  chiton  was  worn  a  band  of 
cloth  ( tccnia )  to  support  the  breasts,  and  in  addition  to 
this  a  cord  was  sometimes  crossed  round  the  breasts 
outside  the  chiton  to  assist  either  in  supporting  them 
or  bringing  out  their  form.  Round  the  loins  was  worn, 
perhaps  not  always,  either  a  short  petticoat  of  thick 
woolen  stuff  or  a  sort  of  bathing  drawers,  such  as  acro¬ 
bats  wore.  So  far  we  have  mentioned  all  the  dress  that 
was  necessary  for  indoor  wear.  The  next  article  of  im¬ 
portance  in  female  dress  was  the  himation ,  a  garment 
worn  also  by  men.  While  the  chiton  was  generally 
made  of  linen,  or  of  silk  (s  erica),  the  himation  consisted 
of  woolen  stuff,  and  was  worn  like  a  plaid.  It  was  first 
thrown  over  the  left  shoulder,  leaving  the  short  end  to 
hang  down  in  front ;  the  long  end  was  ther.  gathered 
round  the  back  with  the  right  hand,  brought  under  the 
right  arm,  and  across  the  body  in  front,  and  finally  held 
in  this  position  by  being  thrown  over  the  left  fore-arm. 
Or,  instead  of  being  passed  under  the  right  arm  it  could 
be  brought  over  the  right  shoulder  so  as  to  envelop  the 
right  arm,  then  carried  closely  round  the  neck,  and 


finally  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder  with  an  end  hang, 
ing  down  behind ;  or  again,  it  could  be  still  further 
drawn  up  over  the  back  of  the  head  to  form  a  hood. 
An  important  point  was  always  to  have  a  deep  border 
round  the  foot  of  the  chiton,  either  of  some  uniform 
color  which  suggests  solidity  and  heaviness,  so  as  to 
weigh  down  the  dress,  or  of  some  pattern  which  would 
suggest  strength  to  prevent  the  dress  from  being  torn 
when  striding.  Strong  contrasts  of  colors  were  used, 
such  as  a  white  chiton  with  a  pink  himation,  or  a  white 
chiton  with  a  broad  blue  border  round  the  foot.  Be¬ 
sides  embroidery,  another  kind  of  ornament  consisted 
of  designs  beaten  out  in  thin  gold  and  stitched  on  the 
dress.  Great  numbers  of  those  have  been  found  in 
tombs  where  the  dress  itself  has  entirely  perished. 
Greek  vases  and  sculptures  represent  Amazons  and 
Persians  wearing  trousers,  but  this  article  of  dress  did 
not  come  into  use  among  the  Greeks  themselves. 

As  regards  the  covering  of  the  head,  that  was  per¬ 
haps  most  generally  accomplished  by  drawing  the  hima¬ 
tion  up  over  the  back  of  the  head  like  a  hood  ;  or, 
instead  of  this,  a  separate  piece  of  cloth  was  made  to 
perform  this  service,  the  end  of  it  falling  under  the 
himation.  This  was  the  kalyptra ,  or  veil.  A  cap 
merely  intended  to  cover  in  the  hair,  and  hold  it  to¬ 
gether  was  called  kekryphalos.  When  hats  were  worn 
they  were  of  circular  shape,  and  either  of  some  stiff 
material,  as  the  Thessalian  or  Boeotian  hat,  observed  in 
terra-cottas  from  Tanagra  in  Boeotia  and  in  Pompeian 
paintings,  or  of  pliant  material  which  could  be  bent 
down  at  the  sides  like  the  petasus  worn  by  Atalanta. 
Similar  to  this  seems  to  have  been  the  kausia ,  or 
Macedonian  hat.  The  kyrbasia,  or  kidaris ,  was  a  high 
pointed  hat  of  Persian  origin,  as  was  also  the  tiara , 
which  served  the  double  purpose  of  ornament  and  a 
covering  for  the  head.  When  the  hair,  as  was  most 
usual,  was  gathered  back  from  the  temples  and  fastened 
in  a  knot  behind,  hair  pins  were  required,  and  these 
were  mostly  of  bone  or  ivory,  mounted  with  gold  or 
plain.  So  also  when  the  hair  was  tied  in  a  large  knot 
above  the  forehead,  as  in  the  case  of  Artemis,  or  of 
Apollo,  as  leader  of  the  Muses.  The  early  Athenians 
wore  their  hair  so,  with  a  pin  representing  a  grasshop¬ 
per,  in  allusion  to  their  claim  of  having  originally 
sprung  from  the  soil.  Whether  this  knot  was  the 
krobylos  is  not  determined.  In  archaic  figures  the  hair 
is  most  frequently  arranged  over  the  brow  and  temples 
in  parallel  rows  of  small  curls  which  must  have  been 
kept  in  their  places  by  artificial  means,  probably  by 
small  spirals  of  gold  wire,  such  as  are  found  in  early 
Etruscan  tombs,  lying  near  the  head  of  the  skeleton. 
Ear-rings  of  gold,  silver,  or  bronze,  plaited  with  gold, 
and  frequently  ornamented  with  pearls,  precious  stones, 
or  enamel,  were  worn  attached  to  the  lobes  of  the  ear. 
For  necklaces,  bracelets,  brooches,  and  finger-rings  the 
same  variety  and  preciousness  of  material  was  em¬ 
ployed.  The  gold  used  was  always  very  thin  ;  the  in¬ 
trinsic  value,  for  example,  of  the  famous  Milo  necklace 
in  the  British  Museum  is  very  slight,  while  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  amount  of  skilled  workmanship  in  it  would 
represent  a  very  high  value  in  labor.  This  is  the  rule  in 
the  best  period  of  Greek  art,  that  the  jewelry  is  of  value 
according  to  its  workmanship ;  but  in  later  times 
preciousness  of  material  determined  the  value.  In  the 
earliest  jewelry,  amber  is  conspicuous,  alternating  with 
pale  gold  or  electrum.  For  the  feet  the  sandal  was  the 
usual  wear ;  in  exceptional  cases,  as  for  the  bath,  shoes, 
and  for  hunting,  high  boots  were  worn.  The  hunting 
boot  was  laced  up  the  front,  and  reached  to  the  calves. 
Gloves  were  worn  by  the  Persians,  but  apparently  never 
by  the  Greeks  unless  to  protect  the  hands  when  working. 

Male  Dress . — The  dress  of  a  Greek  citizen,  such  as  it 
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appears,  for  example,  on  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon, 
consists  of  nothing  more  than  a  himation  such  as  that 
already  described  for  women,  but  worn  differently ;  and 
from  the  simplicity  of  this  attire  it  may  be  seen  in  how 
ridiculously  awkward  a  position  Blepyrus  was  placed  by 
his  wife’s  having  carried  off  his  himation  and  shoes. 
But  underneath  the  himation  was  sometimes  also  a  short 
linen  chiton  similar  to  that  worn  by  armed  men  under 
their  armor ;  and  with  this  chiton  on,  the  himation 
could  be  laid  aside  on  occasion.  Workmen  of  all  kinds 
wore  only  a  short  chiton  girt  round  the  waist,  and  let 
loose  from  the  right  shoulder  to  leave  the  arm  free.  In 
this  case  the  material  varied  according  to  the  necessary 
exposure  to  cold  —  a  fisherman,  for  example,  having  a 
chiton  of  hide,  as  had  also  slaves ;  but  the  slave’s  chiton 
was  more  like  a  jacket,  with  sleeves  reaching  to  the 
wrist.  But  among  the  citizen  class,  where  the  himation 
was  the  proper  dress  for  a  man  of  mature  years,  younger 
men  and  youths  appear  to  have  worn  it  only  as  a  sort 
of  undress  to  wrap  round  them  when  heated  in  the 
palaestra  or  at  the  bath.  In  public  appearances  they 
wore  a  linen  chiton  girt  at  the  waist,  and  reaching 
half-way  down  the  thighs,  and  on  their  shoulders  a 
purple  chlamys  of  woolen  stuff  fastened  with  a  brooch 
on  the  right  shoulder.  The  chlamys  was  properly  a 
military  mantle,  and  is  said  to  have  been  introduced 
from  Macedonia.  Sandals,  shoes,  or  high  boots  were 
used  as  occasion  required.  The  citizen  of  mature  years 
wore  no  covering  for  the  head.  That  was  confined  to 
youth,  workmen,  and  slaves.  His  hair  was  cut  short 
on  the  top,  and  lay  on  the  head  without  parting.  At 
the  sides  and  round  the  neck  it  was  allowed  to  fall  a 
short  way.  His  beard  was  of  moderate  size.  Before 
Alexander’s  time  only  the  Spartans  shaved  the  upper 
lip,  but  after  that  shaving  became  more  general.  Ex¬ 
cept  a  finger-ring,  a  brooch  to  fasten  the  chlamys,  or  on 
occasion  a  wreath,  the  citizens  usually  wore  no  orna¬ 
ments.  While  with  this  class  there  was  no  limit  to  the 
display  of  limbs,  it  was  on  the  other  hand  the  object  of 
the  slave’s  dress  to  conceal  the  limbs  as  far  as  possible, 
and  for  this  purpose  he  wore,  besides  the  jacket  with 
long  sleeves  already  noticed,  close-fitting  hose  reaching 
to  the  ankles.  For  his  head  he  had,  like  fishermen  and 
other  workmen,  a  pointed  cap  ( pilos ). 

The  constancy  to  one  fashion,  observed  in  the  dress  of 
the  Greeks,  is  not  remarkable  when  we  remember  that 
the  fashions  with  which  they  were  familiar  in  other 
nations  must  have  shared,  in  their  minds,  the  association 
with  servitude  and  lower  civilization  which  attached  to 
these  nations.  , 

Roman. 

Male  Dress. — The  full  Roman  dress  consisted  of  tunica 
and  toga.  The  toga  is,  when  spread  out,  a  nearly  ellip¬ 
tical  piece  of  cloth,  its  greatest  length  being  three  times 
the  height  of  the  person  who  wears  it,  and  its  greatest 
breadth  equal  to  at  least  twice  the  height  of  the  wearer. 
It  is,  therefore,  correctly  called  toga  rotunda.  The 
first  step  is  to  double  back  a  segment  of  this  ellipse  so 
that  it  may  nearly  resemble  a  semicircle,  and  thus  also 
justify  the  other  definition  of  the  toga  as  semicircular. 
With  the  long,  straight  edge  so  obtained,  and  with  the 
smaller  segment  on  the  outside,  the  toga  is  thrown  over 
the  left  shoulder,  one  end  hanging  down  in  front  and 
over  the  left  arm  to  the  ground.  The  long  end  is  then 
gathered  round  the  back  with  the  right  hand  brought 
under  the  right  arm  and  across  the  body,  and  finally 
thrown  again  over  the  left  shoulder  so  that  it  may 
hang  down  the  back  some  distance.  The  segment 
which  was  doubled  back  may  be  drawn  over  the  back 
of  the  head  like  a  veil,  or,  more  generally,  is  drawn  up 
as  far  as  the  neck  and  rpund  the  right  shoulder,  from 
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which  it  forms  a  s>veep  in  front  of  the  body  resem¬ 
bling  the  curve  of  a  bay,  whence  it  is  called  the  sinus . 
The  end,  at  first  allowed  to  fall  down  in  front,  is  drawn 
up  a  little  and  hangs  over  the  edge,  which  passes  round 
the  waist  in  front.  Instead  of  the  loose  end  of  the  toga 
being  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder,  it  was  sometimes 
carried  round  under  the  left  arm  and  tied  tightly  round 
the  waist.  This  was  called  the  cinctus  Gabinust  and 
from  having  been  once,  it  appears,  a  common  fashion  of 
citizens  when  engaged  in  war,  was  retained  as  the  official 
form  in  certain  ceremonies  arising  out  of  war,  as  at  the 
opening  of  the  temple  of  Janus.  The  toga  was  of  a 
thin  woolen  stuff,  and,  as  to  color  was  always  white  for 
the  ordinary  burgesses.  A  white  toga,  with  a  purple 
border  (toga  prcetexta )  was  worn  as  a  distinction  by  those 
holding  public  offices,  entitling  them  to  the  curule  chair 
and  the  fasces,  by  the  great  colleges  of  priests,  but  in 
this  case  only  during  the  act  of  performing  their  offices, 
and  by  boys  up  to  their  sixteenth  year,  when  they 
assumed  the  toga  virilis.  The  tribunes  of  oediles  of  the 
plebs  and  the  quaestors  were  denied  the  right  to  the 
praetexta.  A  purple  toga  (toga  purpurea )  was  always 
the  mark  of  high  office,  and  as  such  was  worn  by  the 
magistrates  of  republican  times,  though  not  except  on 
public  occasions,  as  well  as  by  the  emperors.  The 
purple  toga  was  sometimes  embroidered  with  gold  ( toga 
picta ),  and  it  could  only  be  worn  with  an  under-dress  of 
the  same  color  (tunica  palmata).  The  praetexta,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  its  purple  border,  could  only  be  worn 
along  with  a  white  tunic  under  it  with  a  purple  stripe 
(clavus).  The  praetexta  was  laid  aside  when  the  wearer 
retired  from  office,  but  the  clavus,  or  purple  stripe  on 
the  tunic  was  retained,  and  became,  in  consequence,  the 
distinguishing  mark  of  the  senatorial  order. 

The  tunica  corresponds  exactly  to  the  Greek  chiton, 
reaching,  like  it,  half  way  down  the  thigh,  and  being 
girt  round  the  waist,  but  with  the  apparent  difference 
that  the  Greeks  rarely  brought  the  stuff  pressed  down 
by  both  arms  up  round  the  arms  so  as  fo  form  sleeves 
down  to  the  elbows,  as  did  the  Romans  frequently. 
Further,  it  was  a  custom  of  the  Romans  to  wear  two 
tunics  —  Augustus  is  said  to  have  worn  four. 

Trousers  (braccce)  were  not  worn  till  after  the  Par¬ 
thian  and  Celtic  wars,  and  even  then  only  by  soldiers 
who  were  exposed  to  northern  climates.  The  legs  were 
protected  by  flat  bands  (fascitc)  laced  round  them  up  to 
the  knees.  On  the  feet  senators  wore  shoes  of  red  leather, 
ornamented  with  knobs  of  ivory  or  brass,  and  having  a 
high  sole.  The  patrician  order  wore  shoes  of  black 
leather,  ornamented  with  an  ivory  crescent,  and  hence 
called  lunula.  For  unofficial  occasions,  and  for  persons 
not  belonging  to  these  orders,  there  were  the  sandals. 
The  compagus ,  said  to  have  been  introduced  from  Etru¬ 
ria  by  Romulus,  appears  to  have  been  a  high  hunting 
boot  laced  up  the  front,  while  th ecaliga  appears  to  have 
been  a  sort  of  shoe.  For  personal  ornament,  finger-rings 
of  great  variety  in  the  material  and  design  were  worn, 
sometimes  to  the  extent  of  one  or  more  on  each  finger, 
many  persons  possessing  small  cabinets  of  them.  But 
at  first  the  Roman  citizen  wore  only  an  iron  signet  ring. 
A  gold  ring  was  introduced  for  persons  sent  on  foreign 
embassies,  but  by  degrees  the  Jus  annuli  aurei  was  ex¬ 
tended  to  all  classes  of  citizens.  In  the  case  of  baldness, 
a  wig  (capillamentum)  was  allowed  to  men  as  well  as 
women  during  the  empire.  Till  290  B.C.,  it  was  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  men  to  let  the  hair  and  beard  grow  long.  From 
that  time  shaving  and  short  hair  were  the  fashion, 
till  under  Hadrian,  when  long  beards  were  again 
grown. 

Female  Dress. — The  proximity  of  wealthy  Greek 
towns  in  the  south  of  Italy,  and  the  extensive  intercourse 
between  the  Romaps  and  Greece  and  the  East  evep  ip 
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republican  times,  offered  tempting  facilities  to  Roman 
ladies  for  the  supply  of  dress,  and  the  result  is  that  in 
artistic  representations  their  dress  does  not  differ  in  any 
important  particulars  from  that  of  the  Greeks  as  already 
described.  Still  the  names  of  the  main  articles  of  dress 
remain  Roman,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
differences  between  the  original  Roman  and  the  imported 
Greek  dress  were  not  essential  as  regards  shape. 

Oriental. 

If  it  may  be  said,  as  it  may  certainly  be  said,  with 
truth,  of  Oriental  costume,  both  in  its  general  character 
and  its  specific  details,  that  it  is  distinguished,  in  con¬ 
trast  to  that  of  the  ever-changing  West,  by  the  pervad¬ 
ing  and  characteristic  unchangeableness  of  the  East, 
equally  true  it  is  that  the  vast  populations  which  throng 
the  wide  expanse  of  the  earth’s  surface  included  in  “  The 
East,”  comprehend  in  their  numbers  the  inheritors  and 
the  wearers  of  costumes  exhibiting  in  many  peculiar  and 
distinctive  features  an  almost  endless  variety.  At  the 
same  time,  precisely  as  a  distinct  recognition  as  well  of 
the  range  as  of  the  applicability  and  the  significance  of 
the  one  term  “  The  East  ”  suggests  no  confusion  of  ideas 
respecting  different  Eastern  realms  and  peoples,  so  also 
all  Oriental  costume  so  far  bears  the  impress  of  Eastern 
requirement  and  association  as  in  a  certain  degree  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  a  single  general  classification.  Thus,  unlike  to 
each  other,  in  not  a  few  of  their  personal  qualities  as  any 
two  human  beings  well  could  be,  and  differing  also  in 
many  decidedly  marked  particulars  in  regard  to  their 
costume,  the  nomad  Bedouin  of  Arabia,  in  every  essen¬ 
tial  respect,  is  no  less  a  true  and  truly  typical  Oriental 
than  the  most  gorgeously  attired  and,  after  his  fashion, 
the  most  refined  of  the  native  potentates  of  Hindustan. 
So,  also,  notwithstanding  the  points  of  difference  be¬ 
tween  their  costumes,  the  costume  as  well  of  the  one  as 
of  the  other  is  unmistakably  Oriental.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  dressed  of  the  different  races  that  inhabit 
Hindustan.  And  they  all  share  an  equally  true  Oriental 
brotherhood,  and  especially  in  externals,  in  however  de¬ 
cided  a  manner  and  degree  each  race  may  bear  its  own 
distinctive  impress  even  in  those  very  externals,  with  the 
natives  of  Japan  and  China  and  Burmah,  of  Persia, 
Arabia,  Modern  Egypt,  Armenia,  and  Turkey,  and  with 
other  Eastern  races  also  that  need  not  be  here  par¬ 
ticularized.  Unless  when  circumstances  reduce  their 
attire  to  proportions  so  scanty  as  scarcely,  if  at  all,  to 
exceed  that  of  the  savage  tribes  who  inhabit  some  trop¬ 
ical  districts,  or  when  influenced  by  some  exceptional 
conditions,  all  Orientals  are  more  or  less  inclined  to 
wear  loose  and  long  and  flowing  garments  ;  their  trous¬ 
ers,  when  any  are  worn,  are  very  large  and  gathered  in 
at  the  ankles  ;  they  have  their  head  habitually  covered, 
whether  with  a  turban,  fez,  or  some  variety  of  cap  of  a 
local  hereditary  style;  their  feet,  when  not  bare,  are  very 
lightly  equipped  ;  they  delight  in  white  fabrics,  mingled 
with  such  as  exhibit  the  most  brilliant  colors  and  the 
richest  designs  ;  and  they  indulge  in  an  abundance  and 
variety  of  personal  ornaments.  Also  a  general  resem¬ 
blance  prevails  between  the  costumes  of  the  two  sexes. 
The  decorative  arts  of  China  and  Japan,  always  national 
both  in  the  selection  and  the  treatment  of  their  subjects, 
in  connection  with  certain  universally  esteemed  varieties 
of  their  manufactures,  have  familiarized  the  world  with 
the  typical  characteristics  of  the  costumes  worn  by  all 
ranks  and  classes  in  those  countries.  Recent  events 
have  caused  the  more  remarkable  costumes  of  India  to 
become  well  known  through  several  popular  publica¬ 
tions  ;  and  the  same  may  also  be  said  concerning  the 
costumes  of  other  Oriental  nations,  and  those  of  them 
more  particularly  which  are  nearest  to  Europe  and  have 
t&e  glpsest  relations  with  Europeans.  In  Southeastern 


Europe  itself,  the  costume  of  the  modi'.  *1  Greeks  ex¬ 
hibits  semi-Oriental  qualities. 

Ecclesiastical. 

Without  extending  to  any  notice  of  the  ordinary 
attire  habitually  worn  in  every-day  life,  at  successive 
periods,  by  ecclesiastical  personages  of  all  ranks  and 
orders  in  the  Christian  church,  ecclesiastical  costumes 
here  may  be  considered  to  imply,  and  consequently  to 
include,  the  vestments  distinctively  official  and  minister¬ 
ial  in  their  character  and  use,  which  such  personages 
would  wear  only  when  actually  engaged  in  the  functions 
of  their  respective  offices,  or  on  occasions  of  special 
state  and  solemnity.  The  habits,  which,  with  the 
advance  of  time  came  to  be  assumed  by  the  members  of 
the  monastic  orders,  may  most  appropriately  and  advan¬ 
tageously  be  treated  apart  by  themselves. 

That  ministering  vestments,  properly  so  called,  and 
with  them  ecclesiastical  insignia,  were  known  among 
Christians  of  the  apostolic  age  may  be  considered  as 
unquestionably  certain ;  and,  in  like  manner,  in  the 
three  succeeding  centuries  only  the  faintest  traces,  if 
indeed  any  authentic  traces  whatever,  of  such  vest¬ 
ments  can  be  said  either  to  exist,  or  to  have  left  indica¬ 
tions  of  ever  having  existed.  The  long  and  flowing 
garments,  suggestive  of  peaceful  repose  and  enjoyment, 
and  always  in  some  degree  endowed  with  dignified 
associations,  whenever  the  circumstances  of  the  times 
would  permit,  doubtless,  were  worn  by  the  primitive 
Christian  ministers  when  discharging  their  official  duties; 
but  it  also  is  no  less  certain  that  on  the  same  occasions 
precisely  similar  garments  were  generally  worn  by 
Christian  worshipers,  whose  condition  justified  their 
appearing  in  them.  During  the  prolonged  stormy 
period  of  the  second  group  of  four  centuries  in  the 
Christian  era  the  primitive  ecclesiastical  costume  —  the 
costume,  be  it  remembered,  at  times  of  joyous  festival 
and  solemn  ceremonial  adopted  by  all  persons  of  com¬ 
paratively  high  social  standing  —  still  was  retained 
unchanged  in  its  general  style  and  aspect,  and  having 
experienced  only  such  slight  modifications  and  additions 
as  naturally  would  have  their  development  with  the 
course  of  events.  As  time  passed  on,  keeping  pace 
both  with  innovations  upon  primitive  doctrine  and  with 
vicissitudes  of  political  position,  in  various  ways  these 
modifications  became  modified,  and  to  these  additions, 
fresh  novelties  gradually  were  added.  Even  at  the 
commencement  of  the  ninth  century,  when  the  true 
historic  era  of  ecclesiastical  costume  may  be  defined  to 
have  commenced  with  it,  the  two  most  remarkable 
circumstances  in  connection  with  ecclesiastical  costume 
were,  on  the  one  hand,  its  approximately  unchanged 
character,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  its  close  general 
resemblance,  amounting  almost  to  identity,  to  the  old 
civil  costume,  which  in  the  state  dresses  of  the  Roman 
official  dignitaries  survived  the  sweeping  changes  of 
barbarian  revolution.  It  is  worthy  of  especial  remark 
that  the  earliest  evidence  of  the  introduction  of  any 
insignia,  distinctive  of  rank  and  dignity  in  ecclesiastical 
costume,  is  to  be  derived  from  the  presence  of  two  dark 
strips  of  varying  width  on  the  long  white  tunics  in 
which  certain  early  figures,  certainly  to  be  regarded  as 
habited  in  ecclesiastical  vestments,  are  represented ; 
and  these  strips  can  be  considered  in  no  other  light 
than  as  adaptations  from  the  clavi,  some  broad  and 
others  narrow,  so  well  known  in  classic  attire  to  distin¬ 
guish  the  Roman  senatorial  and  equestrian  ranks. 
Equally  remarkable  is  the  fact  that  the  Christian  hie¬ 
rarchy  should  have  derived  the  insignia  of  their  rank  in 
the  church,  though  the  high  position  of  civil  power  in 
the  state  exercised  by  the  early  bishops  of  Rome,  from 
the  official  decorations  of  the  Roman  magistracy,  as  -well 
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of  the  republic  as  of  the  empire.  It  will  be  borne  in 
mind  that  all  changes  in  ecclesiastical  vestments,  and  all 
additions  to  those  of  early  date,  made  by  authority 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  were  designed  to  be  suggestive 
of  some  symbolical  motive  and  to  convey  some  doctrinal 
significance  —  considerations,  however  important  in 
many  respects  in  themselves,  which  it  would  be  out  of 
place  here  to  discuss,  even  superficially,  when  treating  of 
all  ecclesiastical  vestments  simply  in  their  capacity  as 
“  costume.  ”  In  connection  also  with  the  full  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  of  that  type 
of  vestments,  which,  when  once  it  had  been  formally 
established,  has  been  mantained  with  but  slight  modifi¬ 
cations  in  the  Roman  Church  to  the  present  time,  no 
unimportant  part  was  taken  by  the  attempts,  first  con¬ 
templated  in  the  ninth  century,  that  were  made  to 
assimilate  such  vestments  as  might  be  distinctive  of  the 
Christian  ministry  with  those  appointed  in  the  Mosaic 
law  for  the  priesthoood  in  Israel. 

Academic. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  professors  or  doctors  and 
bachelors  of  divinity,  and  graduates  of  the  universities 
above  the  rank  of  bachelor  in  the  faculties  of  arts  and 
law,  in  addition  to  the  customary  costume  of  their  time 
and  station,  in  connection  with  their  academic  rank 
wore  long  flowing  gowns  having  slits  at  the  sides  for 
their  arms  to  pass  through,  with  large  capes  or  tippets 
and  hoods,  the  latter  having  pendant  streamers,  these 
capes  and  hoods  in  many  instances  forming  parts  of  the 
same  article  of  dress.  Graduates  of  the  highest  rank 
also  wore  round  caps,  pointed  in  the  crown,  and  of  a 
dark  color.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  when  distinctions 
appear  first  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  costumes 
of  masters  and  bachelors  of  arts,  the  gowns  of  the  latter 
were  shorter  than  those  of  masters,  and  had  full  sleeves 
reaching  to  the  wrists  and  pointed  at  the  back.  The 
capes  and  hoods  of  bachelors  also  were  bordered  with 
white  fur  or  wool,  by  various  peculiarities  of  form, 
color,  and  lining,  the  gowns,  capes,  and  hoods  of 
graduates,  of  all  the  higher  ranks,  certainly  were  dis¬ 
tinguished  ;  but  in  the  comparatively  rare  examples  of 
monumental  effigies  represented  in  academic  habit, 
which  almost  without  exception  are  destitute  of  color, 
these  distinctions  are  not  shown  in  any  regular  or 
marked  and  decided  manner.  Throughout  the  last  200 
years,  if  not  for  a  still  longer  period,  the  academic 
habits  of  the  University  of  Oxford  have  retained  their 
forms  unaltered.  They  may  generally  be  classified  in 
two  groups  —  ecclesiastical  and  civil.  The  gowns  of 
the  former,  worn  by  all  graduates  in  both  divinity  and 
arts,  and  also  by  all  members  on  the  foundation  of  any 
college,  have  loose  sleeves,  are  destitute  of  collars  and 
gathered  in,  in  small  plaits  at  the  back,  and  bear  a 
general  resemblance  to  what  is  known  of  the  more 
ancient  habits,  the  sleeves  of  the  masters’  gowns  still 
having  slits  (now  cut  horizontally,  instead  of  vertically) 
for  the  passage  of  the  arms. 

Early  European  and  Medieval. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  present  article  the  terms  “  early 
European  ”  and  “  mediaeval  ”  may  be  considered  to  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  period  ranging  from  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Romans  from  Britain  to  the  accession  of  the  Stuarts  to 
the  throne  of  Great  Britain  — that  is,  from  about  the 
close  of  (lie  first  quarter  of  the  fifth  century  to  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  seventeenth  century;  and  the  latter 
term  “mediaeval,”  may  date  the  commencement  of  its 
application  from  the  establishment  of  his  Anglo-Saxon 
dynasty  by  Egbert  at  the  opening  of  the  ninth  century. 

A  prolonged  period  of  total  darkness  having  passed 
away,  at  first,  and  for  a  considerable  time,  in  addition 
to  written  descriptions  and  indirect  notices  which  fre¬ 
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quently  are  far  from  being  intelligible,  and  to  such 
actual  relics  as  originally  were  deposited  with  the 
remains  of  the  dead,  without  any  view  either  to  monu¬ 
mental  commemoration  or  to  historical  illustration, 
the  authorities  are  restricted  to  the  illuminated  com¬ 
positions  which  so  happily  are  associated  with  early 
MSS.  After  a  while,  the  earliest  seals  and  some  ivory 
carvings  lend  such  aid  as  may  lie  within  the  compass 
of  their  power.  Next  follow  those  invaluable  illustra¬ 
tors  of  costume,  monumental  effigies  of  every  class, 
with  which  may  be  allied  figures  represented  in  architec¬ 
tural  sculpture  and  painting,  upon  seals  also  and  coins. 
Actual  relics  throughout  the  era  of  monumental  effigies 
gradually  increase  in  both  number  and  variety,  until  at 
length  the  ages  of  personal  portraiture,  properly  so  called, 
are  duly  reached.  1 1  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  until  some 
years  after  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  defensive 
armor  occupied  a  most  important  position  in  what  strictly 
was  the  “  costume”  of  the  men  of  the  higher  classes, 
whose  effigies,  with  rare  exceptions  only,  appear  sculpt¬ 
ured,  engraven,  or  painted  in  their  armor,  precisely  as 
the  men  themselves  had  been  armed  and  equipped  when 
in  life.  In  the  Middle  Ages  in  Europe,  costume,  con¬ 
sidered  as  dress,  distinct  and  distinguished  from  armor, 
was  affected  in  no  slight  degree  by  the  prevailing  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  armor  of  each  successive  period,  so  long  as  a 
defensive  equipment  of  any  kind  continued  to  be  gen¬ 
erally  adopted.  Dresses  that  had  been  devised  ex¬ 
pressly  to  be  worn,  some  of  them  under  defense  of  mail 
or  plate,  and  others  over  them,  suggested  much  in  the 
way  of  garments  that  never  would  have  any  direct  con¬ 
nection  with  armor.  Again,  when  not  armed,  nobles,’ 
knights,  and  men-at-arms,  naturally  would  adopt  such 
loose  and  flowing  garments  as  would  combine  the  great¬ 
est  degree  of  ease  with  a  dignified  aspect ;  and  their  ex¬ 
ample  in  this  respect  would  be  certain  to  be  very  widely 
followed.  The  feudal  system,  also,  powerfully  aided  by 
the  heraldic  sentiment  that  at  once  grew  up  in  the  feudal 
era  and  gave  to  it  its  tone  and  color,  exercised  a  power¬ 
ful  influence  upon  the  costume  of  the  various  classes, 
who,  under  varying  conditions,  were  dependent  upon  a 
common  feudal  superior.  And  this  influence,  while 
adapting  itself  in  matters  of  detail  to  personal  consider¬ 
ations,  in  its  general  bearing  acted  with  uniform  effect 
upon  the  entire  community.  Of  the  extravagance  of  so 
many  of  the  diverse  costumes  that  followed  each  other, 
in  rapid  succession  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  much  may  be  directly  traced  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  heraldry  in  those  ages,  and  to  the  enthusiastic 
delight  in  armorial  devices  and  insignia  then  universally 
prevalent.  The  singular  resemblance  in  many  marked 
particulars  between  the  dresses  of  the  two  sexes,  ob¬ 
servable  in  the  Middle  Ages,  undoubtedly  was  stimulated 
by  the  science  and  art  of  the  contemporary  heralds ;  as 
the  strange  and  often  wildly  fantastic  crests  and  the 
mantlings  displayed  upon  their  helms  and  basinets  by 
the  one  sex  were  parodied,  and  sometimes  were  fairly 
outdone,  by  the  equally  strange  and  no  less  wildly  fanci¬ 
ful  head-gear  adopted  by  the  other  sex,  with  a  view 
either  to  conceal  or  to  enhance  the  natural  glory  of  their 
hair.  Mediaeval  costume,  once  more,  would  experience 
both  changes  and  modifications  arising  out  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  fresh  manufactures,  and  necessarily  resulting 
from  the  constantly  expanding  range  of  the  foreign  com¬ 
mercial  relations  of  different  countries.  Costume,  more¬ 
over,  would  be  certain  to  be  attracted  by  the  progress¬ 
ive  phases  of  national  civilization,  culture,  and  refine¬ 
ment,  even  though  it  might  not  consistently  keep  pace 
with  them.  Fashion,  too,  always  arbitrary  and  often 
inexplicable,  would  not  fail  to  do  its  work  effectually, 
under  the  diversified  conditions  and  aspects  of  advancing 
centuries,  among  races  by  whom  to  costume  is  assigned. 
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not  merely  to  clothe  the  persons  of  both  sexes,  but  also 
to  display  and  adorn  the  human  figure. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  in  all  countries  among  civil¬ 
ized  races,  in  the  degree  that  climate  is  more  temperate, 
in  that  same  degree  is  costume  more  liable  to  changes 
and  fluctuations,  and  more  completely  under  the  sway 
of  fashion.  In  regions  that  are  very  hot  or  very  cold, 
fashion,  however  quaint  and  eccentric,  is  long-lived  and 
tenacious  of  its  hold,  so  that  the  costume  of  one  gener¬ 
ation  for  the  most  part  is  reflected  in  that  of  its  suc¬ 
cessor.  In  like  manner,  costume,  especially  in  its 
general  character,  is  comparatively  permanent  among 
mountaineers.  The  history  of  costume,  it  must  be 
added,  approximately  complete  and  explicit  as  it  may 
be,  can  contain  but  little  more  than  scant  notices  of  the 
unavoidably  simple  or  even  rude  attire  of  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  laborious  population  in  every  country 
and  at  every  period. 

Subjugation  by  the  Romans,  in  the  first  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era,  naturally  was  followed  by  a  general 
conformity  among  the  conquered  populations  to  the  cos¬ 
tume  of  their  more  civilized  as  well  as  more  powerful 
rulers,  so  that  after  a  while  Roman  dress  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  have  become  European.  And,  as  Rome  her¬ 
self,  through  her  Eastern  connections,  had  yielded  in  no 
slight  degree  to  Oriental  influences  in  matters  connected 
with  costume,  so  also  Roman  influence  in  the  West  car¬ 
ried  with  it  much  that  was  strongly  marked  with  the 
characteristics  of  the  East.  This  singular  association 
also  in  after  times  derived  fresh  impulses,  as  well  in 
peaceful  costume  as  in  armor  and  other  military  matters, 
through  the  direct  agency  of  the  crusades,  acting  in 
concert  with  an  artistic  current  flowing  westward  con¬ 
tinually  in  the  Middle  Ages  from  Byzantium. 

Anglo-Saxon. 

Generally  simple  in  its  character  and  designedly 
adapted  both  to  the  tastes  and  sentiments  and  to  the 
usages  and  requirements  of  a  hardy  and  temperate 
race,  the  prevailing  costume  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
consisted  of  a  sleeved  tunic,  varying  in  length,  but 
generally  comparatively  short,  partly  open  at  the 
sides,  and  confined  about  the  waist  by  a  girdle.  Over 
this  tunic,  which  was  made  of  various  colors,  and  both 
plain  and  occasionally  enriched  with  varied  ornamen¬ 
tation,  a  short  cloak  was  worn  by  the  young,  while  in 
its  stead  a  mantle  of  ampler  dimensions  and  greater 
length  was  adopted  by  persons  more  advanced  in  age. 
Similar  mantles,  not  assumed  as  wrappers  for  extra 
warmth  or  protection  against  the  weather,  were  in  gen¬ 
eral  use  at  ceremonies  and  festivals.  Trews  or  drawers, 
continued  to  lorm  hose  for  the  lower  limbs,  with  shoes 
or  low  boots,  completed  the  ordinary  attire  of  the  men, 
who  wore  their  beards,  and  delighted  in  having  long  and 
flowing  hair.  Ornaments,  many  of  them  of  gold  and 
remarkable  for  beauty  of  design  and  excellence  of  work¬ 
manship,  were  freely  used  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  both 
sexes;  and  the  numerous  fibulae,  brooches,  armlets,  and 
other  personal  ornaments  that  have  been  discovered  in 
their  graves  attest  the  attainment  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
to  an  advanced  condition  of  civilization  and  refinement. 
A  peculiarity  in  the  dress  of  the  men  of  all  ranks  was 
the  cross-gartering  of  their  hose,  or  their  simply  cover¬ 
ing  their  legs  below  the  knee  with  cross  swathing  bands 
fastened  at  the  knee.  The  females  wore  long  tunics  or 
gowns,  made  loose  and  high,  and  girt  in  about  the 
waist.  Over  these  they  had  shorter  tunics,  often  much 
enriched,  and  with  sleeves,  unlike  the  close-fitting 
sleeves  of  their  under  tunics,  that  were  very  wide,  and 
widest  at  the  wrist.  Over  all,  mantles  of  ample  size  and 
provided  with  hoods  to  cover  the  head  were  thrown,  and 
disposed  with  effective  gracefulness.  Coverchefs  also 


were  habitually  in  use,  to  cover  the  head  when  the  man¬ 
tle  would  not  be  assumed  ;  and  they  were  often  so  ad¬ 
justed  as  to  encircle  the  face  and  to  cover  both  the 
throat  and  the  shoulders;  so  that  they  may  correctly  be 
regarded  as  prototypes  cf  the  wimple,  so  popular  in 
somewhat  later  times.  The  girdle,  it  may  be  added,  as 
worn  by  both  sexes,  was  rather  a  swathing  band,  folded 
for  doing  girdle  duty,  than  a  girdle  proper.  The  cos¬ 
tume  of  the  princes,  the  nobles,  and  the  wealthy,  while 
in  its  general  character  the  same  as  that  already  de¬ 
scribed,  was  distinguished  by  greater  richness  of  mate¬ 
rial  and  more  costly  adornment.  As  if  to  parody  the 
universal  fashion  of  cross  bandages  for  the  legs,  the 
Anglo-Saxons  habitually  wore  upon  their  arms  twisted 
bracelets  or  torques ,  or,  in  their  stead,  a  number  of  sim¬ 
ple  bracelets —  a  custom  common  to  them  and  all  their 
kindred  of  Scandinavian  descent. 

COTA,  Rodrigo,  a  Spanish  poet  of  the  fifteenth  cent¬ 
ury,  said  to  have  been  born  at  Toledo. 

COTE  D’OR,  a  department  in  the  east  of  France, 
formed  of  the  northern  region  of  the  old  province  of 
Burgundy.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  department  of 
Aube,  N.E.  by  Haute-Marne,  E.  by  Ilaute-Saone  and 
Jura,  S.  by  Saone-et-Loire,  and  W.  by  Nievre  and 
Yonne.  Population  (1890),  380,000. 

COTES,  Roger,  (1682-1716)  an  English  mathema¬ 
tician  and  philosopher,  born  at  Burbage,  Leicestershire  ; 
died,  1716. 

COTES-DU-NORD,  a  maritime  department  of  the 
northwest  of  France,  formed  from  the  northern  part  of 
the  province  of  Britanny,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
English  Channel,  on  the  E.  by  the  department  of  Ille- 
et-Vilaine,  on  the  S.  by  Morbihan,  and  on  the  W.  by 
Finistere.  Population  (1890),  625,000. 

COTOPAXI,  a  volcano  of  the  Andes,  in  Ecuador, 
thirty-five  miles  S.S.  E.  of  Quito,  remarkable  as  the 
loftiest  in  the  world.  The  earliest  outbursts  on  record 
took  place  in  1532  and  1533;  and  since  then  the  erup¬ 
tions  have  been  both  numerous  and  destructive.  Among 
the  most  important  are  those  of  1744,  1746,  1766,  1768, 
and  1803.  In  1744  the  thunderings  of  the  volcano  were 
heard  at  Honda,  on  the  Rio  Magdalena,  about  500 miles 
distant;  in  1768  the  quantity  of  ashes  ejected  was  so 
great  that  it  covered  all  the  lesser  vegetation  as  far  as 
Riobamba;  and  in  1803,  Humboldt  reports  that  at  the 
port  of  Guayaquil,  160  miles  from  the  crater,  he  heard 
the  noise  day  and  night  like  continued  discharges  of  a 
battery.  There  were  considerable  outbursts  in  1850, 
1854,  1856,  and  1864,  and  the  escape  of  steam  and 
smoke  still  continues.  The  appearance  of  the  mount¬ 
ain  is  in  the  highest  degree  sublime — its  summit 
presenting  the  aspect  of  a  perfect  cone,  which  stands 
out  against  the  sky  in  bold  relief  and  splendor  of  snow. 
In  1802  Humboldt  made  a  vain  attempt  to  scale  the 
cone,  and  pronounced  the  enterprise  impossible;  and 
the  failure  of  Boussingault,  in  1831,  and  the  double  fail¬ 
ure  of  Wagner,  in  1858,  seemed  to  confirm  his  opinion. 
In  1872,  however,  Dr.  William  Reiss  succeeded  on  the 
27th  and  28th  of  November  in  reaching  the  top,  and  in 
the  May  of  the  following  year  the  same  feat  was  ac¬ 
complished  by  Dr.  A  Stiibel.  According  to  Dr.  Reiss 
the  height  of  the  northwest  peak  of  Cotopaxi  is  19,498 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  that  of  the  southwest 
peak  19,429,  while  the  snow-line  on  the  western  side  is 
at  a  height  of  15,180  feet,  and  on  the  southern  at  15,174. 

CCTRONE,  a  town  of  Italy.  See  Crotona. 

COTTA,  a  family  intimately  connected  with  the  his¬ 
tory  of  German  literature. 

Johann  Georg  Cotta  was  the  founder  of  the  illus¬ 
trious  Cotta  publishing  house.  At  the  time  of  the 
Reformation  the  family  (originally  of  noble  Italian  blood) 
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lived  in  Eisenach  ;  and  we  hear  of  them  later  as  being 
settled  in  Dresden.  Johann  Georg  started  business  at 
Tubingen,  in  1640. 

His  son,  Johann  Friedrich  (1701-1779),  born 
March  12,  1701,  devoted  himself  to  theological  study, 
and  began  his  public  career  as  lecturer  at  Jena  Univer¬ 
sity.  He  died,  as  chancellor  of  the  university,  on  the 
31st  of  December,  1779.  His  learning  was  at  once  wide 
and  accurate  ;  his  theological  views  were  orthodox,  al¬ 
though  he  did  not  believe  in  strict  verbal  inspiration. 
He  was  a  voluminous  writer. 

The  most  famous  member  of  the  family  was  Johann 
Friedrich  Freiherr  Cotta  von  Cottendorf(i764~ 
1832),  a  grandson  of  the  theologian,  who  was  born  at 
Stuttgart,  April  2 7,  1764.  In  1782  he  entered,  as  a 
student  of  mathematics,  in  the  University  of  Tubingen, 
and,  on  the  recommendation  of  Professor  Pfleiderer,  was 
elected  tutor  of  Prince  Lubomirski  in  Warsaw.  While 
engaged  in  tuition,  he  continued  his  own  studies  with 
great  enthusiasm  ;  and,  in  his  zeal  for  self-culture,  he 
spent  a  considerable  time  in  Paris,  studying  French  and 
natural  science,  and  mixing  with  distinguished  literary 
men.  After  practicing  as  an  advocate  in  one  of  the 
higher  courts,  Cotta,  in  compliance  with  his  father’s 
earnest  desire,  undertook  to  conduct  the  publishing  bus¬ 
iness  at  Tubingen,  which,  in  the  hands  of  subordinates, 
had  very  much  declined.  He  started  in  December,  1 787, 
and  labored  incessantly  to  acquire  familiarity  with  all 
the  details.  The  house  connections  rapidly  extended  ; 
and,  in  1793,  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung ,  of  which  Schiller 
was  to  be  editor,  was  planned.  Schiller  was  compelled 
to  withdraw  on  account  of  his  health ;  but  his  friend¬ 
ship  with  Cotta  deepened  every  year,  and  was  a  great 
advantage  to  the  poet  and  his  family.  Cotta  awakened 
in  Schiller  so  warm  an  attachment  that,  as  Doering  tells 
us,  when  a  bookseller  offered  him  a  higher  price  than 
Cotta  for  the  copyright  of  Wallenstein,  the  poet  firmly 
declined  it  replying,  “Cotta  deals  steadily  with  me,  and 
I  with  him.”  In  1795  Schiller  and  Cotta  founded  the 
Horen,  a  periodical  very  important  to  the  student  of 
German  literature.  The  poet  intended,  by  means  of 
this  work,  to  infuse  higher  ideas  into  the  common  lives 
of  men,  by  giving  them  a  nobler  human  culture,  and 
“  to  reunite  the  divided  political  world  under  the  banner 
of  truth  and  beauty.  ”  The  Horen  brought  Goethe  and 
Schiller  into  most  intimate  relations  with  each  other  and 
with  Cotta;  and  Goethe,  while  regretting  that  he  had 
already  promised  Wilhelm  Meister  to  another  publisher, 
contributed  the  Unterhaltung  Deutscher  Ausgewander- 
ten ,  the  Roman  Elegies,  and  a  paper  on  Literary  Sans- 
culottism.  Fichte  sent  essays  from  the  first ;  and  the 
other  brilliant  German  authors  of  the  time  were  also 
represented.  In  1798  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung ,  which  is 
still  the  leading  daily  paper  in  Germany,  appeared 
at  Tubingen,  being  edited  first  by  Posselt  and  then 
by  Huber.  It  soon  wielded  a  mighty  influence,  and 
must  prove  a  valuable  storehouse  to  the  historian. 
In  1798  the  editorial  office  was  transferred  to  Stutt¬ 
gart,  and  in  1803  to  Augsburg.  In  1799  Cotta  en¬ 
tered  on  his  political  career,  and  was  sent  to  Paris 
by  the  Wiirtemberg  states  as  their  representative, 
where  he  made  friendships  which  proved  very  advan¬ 
tageous  for  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung.  In  1801  he  paid 
another  visit  to  Paris,  in  a  political  capacity,  when  he 
carefully  studied  Napoleon’s  policy,  and  treasured  up 
many  hints  which  were  useful  to  him  in  his  literary  un¬ 
dertakings.  He  still,  however,  devoted  most  of  his  at¬ 
tention  to  his  own  business,  and,  for  many  years,  made 
all  the  entries  into  the  ledger  with  his  own  hand.  He 
relieved  the  tedium  of  almost  ceaseless  toil  by  pleasant 
intercourse  with  literary  men.  With  Schiller,  Huber 
and  Pfeffel  he  was  on  terms  of  the  warmest  friendship  ; 


and  he  was  also  intimate  with  Herder,  Schelling, 
Fichte,  Richter,  Voss,  Hebei,  Tieck,  Therese  Huber, 
Matthisson,  the  brothers  Humboldt,  Johann  Muller, 
Spittler,  and  others,  whose  works  he  published  in  whole 
or  in  part.  In  the  correspondence  of  Alexander  von 
Humboldt  with  Varnhagen  von  Ense  we  see  the  fa¬ 
miliar  relations  in  which  the  former  stood  to  the  Cotta 
family.  In  1795  appeared  the  Politischen  Annalen 
and  the  Jahrbiicher  der  Bankunde,  and  in  1798  the 
Damenabnanach,  along  with  some  works  of  less  im¬ 
portance.  In  1807  he  issued  the  Morgen blatt,  to  which 
Schorn’s  Kunstblatt  and  Menzel’s  Liter aturblatt  were 
afterward  added.  In  1810  he  removed  to  Stuttgart ; 
and  from  that  time  till  his  death  he  was  loaded  with 
honors.  State  affairs  and  an  honorable  commission 
from  the  German  booksellers  took  him  to  the  Vienna 
Congress;  and  in  1815  he  was  deputy-elect  at  the 
Wiirtemberg  diet.  In  1828-29  appeared  the  famous 
correspondence  between  Schiller  and  Goethe.  Cotta 
was  an  unfailing  friend  of  young  struggling  men  of 
talent.  In  addition  to  his  high  standing  as  a  publisher, 
he  was  a  man  of  great  practical  energy,  which  flowed 
into  various  fields  of  activity.  He  was  a  scientific  agri¬ 
culturist,  and  promoted  many  reforms  in  farming.  He 
was  the  first  Wiirtemberg  landholder  who  did  away  with 
servitude  on  his  estates.  In  politics  he  was  throughout 
his  life  a  moderate  liberal.  In  1824  he  set  up  a  steam 
printing  press  in  Augsburg,  and,  about  the  same  time, 
founded  a  literary  institute  at  Munich.  In  1825  he 
started  steamboats,  for  the  first  time,  on  Lake  Con¬ 
stance,  and  introduced  them  in  the  following  year  for 
the  Rhine  traffic.  In  1828  he  was  sent  to  Berlin,  on  an 
important  commission,  by  Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg, 
and  was  there  rewarded  with  orders  of  distinction  at 
the  hands  of  the  three  kings.  He  died  on  the  29th  of 
December,  1832. 

His  son,  Freiherr  Georg  Cotta  von  Cotten- 
DORF,  who  was  born  in  1796,  and  died  in  1863,  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  management  of  the  business  on  the  death 
of  his  father.  He  was  materially  assisted  by  his  brother- 
in-law,  Chamberlain  Freiherr  von  Reischach.  He 
greatly  extended  the  connections  of  the  firm  ;  and,  in  1865, 
the  house  had  establishments  for  different  kinds  of  publi¬ 
cations  at  Stuttgart,  Augsburg,  Leipsic,  and  Munich. 
The  business  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Cotta  family. 

COTTABUS,  a  game  of  skill  for  a  long  time  in  great 
vogue  in  ancient  Greece,  frequently  alluded  to  by  the 
classical  writers  of  the  period,  and  not  seldom  depicted 
on  the  ancient  vases.  The  object  of  the  player  was  to 
cast  a  portion  of  wine  left  in  his  drinking  cup  in  such  a 
way  that  without  breaking  bulk  in  its  passage  through 
the  air,  it  should  reach  a  vessel  set  to  receive  it,  and 
there  produce  a  distinct  noise  by  its  impact.  The 
thrower,  in  the  ordinary  form  of  the  game,  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  retain  the  recumbent  position  that  was  usual 
at  table,  and  in  flinging  in  the  cottabus,  to  make  use  of 
his  right  hand  only.  To  succeed  in  the  aim  no  small 
amount  of  dexterity  was  required,  and  unusual  ability  in 
the  game  was  rated  as  high  as  corresponding  excellence 
in  throwing  the  javelin.  Not  only  was  the  cottabus 
the  ordinary  accompaniment  of  the  festal  assembly, 
but  at  least  in  Sicily  a  special  building  of  a  circular 
form  was  sometimes  erected  so  that  the  players  might 
be  easily  arranged  round  the  basin,  and  follow  each 
other  in  rapid  succession. 

COTTEREAU,  Jean.  See  Chouans. 

COTTIN,  Sophie  (1773-1807),  nee  Restaud,  was 
born  at  Tonneins,  Lot-et-Garonne,  and  was  educated  at 
Bordeaux.  At  seven t  ?en  she  married  a  banker,  who 
died  three  years  after,  when  she  removed  to  Paris.  In 
1798  she  published  anonymously  her  Claire  d' A  Ibe,  to 
obtain  money,  it  is  said,  for  a  friend  who  was  proscribed 
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and  exiled.  Her  second  romance,  Malvina  (1800),  was 
also  anonymous ;  but  the  success  of  A?nelie  Mansfield 
(1802)  induced  the  authoress  to  reveal  her  identity.  In 
1805  appeared  Mathilde ,  a  crusading  story,  sentimental 
and  extravagant  to  a  degree  ;  and  in  1806  she  produced 
her  last  story,  the  famous  Elizabeth,  ou  les  Exile's  de 
Sibe'rie.  At  the  date  of  her  death  Madame  Cottin  was 
engaged  on  an  educational  novel,  and  on  a  treatise 
entitled  La  Religion  Prouvee  par  le  Sentiment. 

COTTON,  an  indigenous  product  of  all  intertropical 
regions,  consists  of  the  down  or  fine  cellular  hair 
attached  to  the  seeds  of  plants  belonging  to  the  genus 
gossypinm  natural  order  Malvacece.  The  plants  which 
supply  the  raw  material  for  one  of  our  greatest  industries, 
and  for  the  clothing  of  all  nations,  may  claim  to  be 
ranked  among  the  most  valuable  of  nature’s  produc¬ 
tions.  The  genus  has  occasioned  no  small  degree  of 


Cotton  Plant  ( Gossygium  herbaceurn ). 
perplexity  to  botanists,  and  the  genealogy  of  the 
different  varieties  is  still  involved  in  much  uncertainty. 
Linnaeus  admitted  five  species  of  Gossypinm,  an  esti¬ 
mate  which  by  some  subsequent  botanists  has  been 
more  than  quadrupled.  The  investigations  of  Professor 
Parlatore,  who,  in  a  handsome  folio  with  colored  plates, 
described  the  cottons  which  he  had  seen  cultivated  in 
Italy,  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  there  were  seven 
species  of  cotton  only,  the  rest  being  merely  varieties. 

The  cottons  of  the  New  and  those  of  the  Old  World 
constitute  the  two  great  typical  divisions  of  the  kinds 
most  known  to  commerce  —  these  are  the  Oriental  and 
the  Occidental,  the  Indian  and  the  American  cottons. 
The  botanical  characteristics,  though  slight,  are  suf¬ 
ficiently  marked  to  prevent  the  one  being  mistaken  for  the 
other  —  the  seed  of  the  Eastern  plant  is  never  black  or 
naked,  and  the  curvature  at  the  base  of  the  leaf  lobes 
is  compounded  of  two  opposite  curves,  and  not  purely 
heart-shaped  as  in  the  case  of  the  Western  plant. 
Numerous  varieties  of  each  type  are  to  be  found  con¬ 
stituting  distinct  races  of  the  same  species,  and  afford¬ 
ing  ample  scope  for  experimenters  in  their  efforts  for 
the  improvement  of  the  plant. 

Oriental,  Asiatic,  or  Indian  Cottons. — All  these, 
although  the  several  varieties  may  be  distinguished  from 
one  another,  belong  to  the  species  designated  by  Lin¬ 
naeus  Gossypinm  herbaceurn.  There  is  one  exception, 


however,  to  be  made,  and  that  is  the  singular  purple- 
blossomed  cotton-tree,  the  Gossypium  arboreum,  Linn., 
held  sacred  by  the  Hindus,  known  also  as  Gossypinm 
religiosnm,  grown  about  the  temples  in  India,  which 
supplies  the  material  for  the  sacerdotal  tripartite  thread 
of  the  Brahmans,  the  emblem  of  their  Trinity.  The 
plant  has  dark-green  leaves,  bears  handsome  red-purple 
blossoms,  and  produces  silky  cotton.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  improve  its  cultivation  by  hybridizing, 
and  to  bring  it  into  general  use,  but  hitherto  without 
success,  and  it  remains  almost  entirely  unknown  to 
commerce. 

The  Occidental  or  American  Cottons. — These,  which 
have  become  known  to  the  civilized  world  only  since 
the  discovery  of  America,  consist  of  two  great  divisions 
— the  Barbadensian  or  black-seeded  cottons,  bearing 
pure  yellow  blossoms,  with  a  reddish-purple  spot  at  the 
base  of  the  petals,  and  the  Hirsute  or  hairy  cotton, 
more  or  less  covered  with  a  distinct  clothing  of  hairs, 
bearing  white  or  faintly  primrose-colored  blossoms. 
The  two  cannot  always  be  distinguished  from  each 
other  by  the  appearance  of  the  seed,  as  the  black-seeded 
cottons  are  occasionally  found  with  a  tuft  of  short  hairs 
or  fuzz  at  one  or  both  ends,  and  the  hairy,  though  gen¬ 
erally  downy  all  over,  are  also  sometimes  found  with 
seed  black  or  naked.  On  this  account  some  authorities 
have  concluded  that  the  two  kinds  belong  to  the  same 
species  —  the  Barbadensian  ;  but  carefully  conducted  ex¬ 
periments  show  that  the  variation  in  the  seeds  may  be 
attributed  to  peculiarities  of  soil  or  cultivation,  and 
that  the  specific  characteristics  of  the  two  kinds  remain 
unaltered  generation  after  generation.  The  cottons 
most  in  demand  among  manufacturers  are  those  of  the 
Western  world,  viz.,  the  Sea  Island  and  New  Orleans  or 
Uplands,  varieties  which  are  altogether  unequaled  by  the 
products  of  any  other  part  of  the  globe.  The  Sea  Isl¬ 
and  plant  in  the  soft  maritime  climate  of  the  low-lying 
islands  off  the  coast  of  Georgia,  where  frost  is  scarcely 
known,  has  surpassed  all  other  descriptions  of  cotton  in 
the  strength,  length,  and  beauty  of  its  staple.  The 
“Georgian  Uplands ”  cotton,  sometimes  called  “Bow- 
eds,”  is  the  result  of  attempts  to  cultivate  Sea  Island 
cotton  on  the  uplands  of  Georgia.  Sea  Island  cotton 
has  also  been  successfully  introduced  into  Queensland, 
the  Fiji  Islands,  Tahiti,  and  Egypt.  Of  the  other  great 
Western  cotton,  the  New  Orleans,  which  is  probably  of 
Mexican  origin,  there  are  two  principal  varieties — one 
with  green  seeds  and  hardy  constitution,  the  other  with 
white,  taWny,  or  grayish  seeds,  longer  and  more  silky  in 
staple.  The  New  Orleans  and  Boweds  cottons  consti¬ 
tute  the  great  production  of  the  United  States,  and  are 
known  in  English  and  European  markets  as  “  American 
cottons.”  The  sowing  time  is  March  and  April,  and 
the  crop  is  gathered  from  August  to  the  end  of  the  year, 
or  even  later  in  the  absence  of  frost.  There  are  several 
forms  of  this  Hirsute  or  Orleans  type,  such  as  the  Cuba 
Vine,  a  large  and  showy  plant,  another  bearing  yellow 
or  brown  stapled  cotton  used  for  nankeen  cloths,  and  a 
third  kind,  producing  the  “Bourbon”  cotton;  but  all 
these  are  more  remarkable  than  useful.  The  fine  Ven¬ 
ezuela  and  the  West  Indian  green-seeded  cottons  belong 
to  the  same  race,  the  latter  differing  only  by  a  faint 
blotch  of  purple  at  the  base  of  the  pale  yellow  petals. 
The  black-seeded,  long-stapled  cottons  ( G.  barbadense ), 
though  of  Sea  Island  type,  are  found  in  such  diversified 
forms,  and  so  widely  spread  over  the  different  parts  of 
the  globe,  that  some  of  them  have  been  classed  as  sepa¬ 
rate  species.  The  Peruvian  and  the  Brazilian  may  be 
adduced  as  instances ;  the  latter,  known  by  the  name  of 
“  kidney  ”  cotton,  is  remarkable  for  the  curious  arrange¬ 
ment  of  its  seeds,  eight  or  ten  of  which  adhere  together 
compact  kidney-shaped  masses,  but  there  is  little  else 
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to  distinguish  it  from  other  forms  of  black  or  naked 
seeded  cottons.  The  various  black-seeded  cottons  cul¬ 
tivated  in  Brazil,  together  with  the  Peruvian  and  some 
other  descriptions,  constitute  the  Gossypium  acumina¬ 
tum  of  Royle. 

Cotton  Ginning.  —  The  lobes  in  every  ball  of  cotton 
contain  seeds  which,  except  when  covered  with  down, 
resemble  the  coffee-berry,  and  which  have  to  be  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  fiber,  by  a  process  called  “ginning.” 
When  this  is  done  there  remains  of  the  bulk,  as  gathered 
from  the  tree,  about  one-third  of  clean  cotton  fit  for 
manufacturing  purposes,  and  two-thirds  of  seed.  The 
separation  of  the  seed  from  the  lint  is  accomplished  by 
different  methods.  The  most  primitive  as  well  as  the 
most  rude  and  simple  machine  employed  is  the  churka 
used  by  the  Chinese  and  Hindus,  and  known  in  Italy 
under  the  name  of  manganello.  It  consists  of  two 
wooden  rollers  fixed  in  a  frame  and  revolving  in  con¬ 
tact,  between  which  the  cotton  is  drawn  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  seeds.  Though  various  attempts  have  been  made 
to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  churka,  which  is  still 
extensively  used  in  India,  there  has  been  but  little  real 
improvement,  and  it  is  found  impossible  to  clean  cotton 
rapidly  by  means  of  it.  Hence,  ginning  establishments 
with  machines  worked  by  steam  power  have  now  been 
introduced  into  the  principal  cotton  districts  of  India. 
In  the  year  1792,  Eli  Whitney,  an  American,  produced 
his  saw  gin,  the  machine  which,  under  various  modifica¬ 
tions,  is  still  employed  for  cleaning  the  greater  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  cotton  grown  in  the  Southern  States.  It 
consists  of  a  series  of  saws  revolving  between  the  inter¬ 
stices  of  an  iron  bed,  upon  which  the  cotton  is  placed 
so  as  to  be  drawn  through,  while  the  seeds  are  left 
behind.  As  the  fiber  of  the  long-stapled  cottons  was 
found  to  be  injured  by  the  action  of  the  saws,  and  to  be 
more  or  less  cut  or  “nepped,”  another  more  recent 
American  invention,  the  Macarthy  gin,  has  come  into 
use  for  cleaning  Sea  Island,  Egyptian,  and  Brazilian 
cotton.  The  fiber  is  drawn  by  a  leather  roller  between 
a  metal-plate  called  the  “doctor,”  fixed  tangential  to 
the  roller,  and  a  blade  called  the  beater,  which  moves 
up  and  down  in  a  plane  immediately  behind  and  parallel 
to  the  fixed  plate.  As  the  cotton  is  drawn  through  by 
the  roller  the  seeds  are  forced  out  by  the  action  of  the 
movable  blade,  which  in  some  machines  is  made  to  work 
horizontally  instead  of  vertically.  Attempts  continue  to 
be  made  so  to  improve  both  the  saw  gin  and  the  roller 
gin,  as  in  the  one  case  to  prevent  injury  to  the  staple, 
and  in  the  other  to  increase  the  efficiency  or  capability 
of  the  machine  to  clean  large  quantities  of  cotton 
quickly.  The  “  needle  ”  saw  gin  is  a  recent  invention 
intended  to  prevent  the  fiber  from  being  cut.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  steel  wire  set  in  block  tin  with  the  bottom  of 
the  teeth  rounded  or  made  smooth.  On  the  other  hand 
a  double-action  Macarthy  gin  with  two  movable  blades 
or  beaters,  the  “knife-roller”  gin,  the  “lock-jaw” 
gin,  and  others  have  appeared  as  rivals  to  the  saw 
gin.  The  machine  which  will  clean  the  largest  quan¬ 
tity  in  the  shortest  space  of  time  is  naturally  preferred, 
unless  such  injury  is  occasioned  as  materially  to  dimin¬ 
ish  the  market  value  of  the  cotton.  This  has  some¬ 
times  been  the  case  to  the  extent  of  id.  or  2d.  per 
lb,  and  even  more  as  regards  Sea  Island  or  long-stapled 
cottons.  The  production,  therefore,  of  the  most  perfect 
and  efficient  cotton  cleaning  machinery  is  of  importance 
alike  to  the  planter  and  the  manufacturer,  and  although 
considerable  improvement  has  already  been  effected, 
there  is  still  room  for  further  efforts  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion.  The  seed  obtained  in  ginning  that  is  not  required 
for  sowing,  comprising  many  thousands  of  tons,  is 
pressed  for  oil,  which  when  refined  is  in  some  cases 
used  to  mix  with  olive  oil,  or  is  converted  into  cake  for 
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feeding  cattle,  or  into  a  material  for  making  paper, 
while  the  ultimate  residuum,  or  refuse,  is  made  into 
soap.  Even  the  stalks  of  the  cotton  plant  are  made  to 
answer  some  valuable  purposes.  Besides  being  used 
for  thatch  and  baskets,  a  fiber  is  obtained  that  can  be 
converted  into  gunny  and  other  kinds  of  cloths,  equal  to 
those  manufactured  from  jute.  They  furnish  also  a 
material  that  can  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
common  kinds  of  paper.  The  cotton  when  cleaned  or 
separated  from  the  seed  is  pressed,  chiefly  by  hydraulic 
power,  into  bales,  varying  in  weight  in  different  coun¬ 
tries,  and  in  this  state  it  is  ready  for  market  and  for  the 
various  processes  of  manufacture. 

Cotton  Supply. — The  capability  of  the  world  to  fur¬ 
nish  in  sufficient  abundance  the  raw  material  required 
by  the  vast  and  ever-expanding  cotton  industry  has  from 
time  to  time,  and  under  the  pressure  of  dire  necessity, 
been  well  ascertained.  Happily  it  has  been  found 
possible  to  cultivate  cotton  over  almost  the  whole  of  the 
intertropical  and  in  many  of  the  temperate  portions  of  the 
globe,  so  that  if  from  any  cause  there  should  be  a  defi¬ 
ciency  in  one  part  this  maybe  compensated  by  the  super¬ 
abundance  in  others.  The  most  ancient  cotton-grow¬ 
ing  country  is  probably  India.  For  five  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era  cotton  was  largely  used  in  the  domestic 
manufactures  of  India ;  and  the  clothing  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  then  consisted,  as  now,  chiefly  of  garments 
made  from  this  vegetable  product.  More  than  two 
thousand  years  before  Europe  or  England  had  conceived 
the  idea  of  applying  modern  industry  to  the  manufacture 
of  cotton,  India  had  matured  a  system  of  hand-spinning, 
weaving,  and  dyeing,  which  during  that  vast  period 
received  no  recorded  improvement.  The  people,  though 
remarkable  for  their  intelligence  whilst  Europe  was  in  a 
state  of  barbarism,  made  no  approximation  to  the 
mechanical  operations  of  modern  times,  nor  was  the 
cultivation  of  cotton  either  improved  or  considerably 
extended.  Possessing  soil,  climate,  and  apparently 
all  the  requisite  elements  from  nature  for  the  production 
of  cotton  to  an  almost  boundless  extent,  and  of  a  useful 
and  acceptable  quality,  India  for  a  long  series  of  years 
did  but  little  toward  supplying  the  manufacturers  of 
other  countries  with  the  raw  material  which  they  re¬ 
quired.  Between  the  years  1788  and  1850  numerous 
attempts  were  made  by  the  East  India  Company  to  im¬ 
prove  the  cultivation  and  to  increase  the  supply  of  cotton 
in  India,  and  botanists  and  American  planters  were  en¬ 
gaged  for  the  purpose.  One  great  object  of  their 
experiments  was  to  introduce  and  acclimatize  exotic 
cottons.  Bourbon,  New  Orleans,  Upland  Georgia,  Sea 
Island,  Pernambuco,  Egyptian,  etc.,  were  tried  but 
with  little  permanent  success.  The  result  of  these  and 
similar  attempts,  more  recently  made,  has  been  to 
establish  the  conclusion  that  efforts  to  improve  the  in¬ 
digenous  cottons  are  most  likely  to  be  rewarded  with 
success.  The  quantity  now  obtained  from  India  aver¬ 
ages  something  over  one  million  of  bales  annually,  being 
the  largest  supply  procured  from  any  one  country  with 
the  exception  of  America.  The  cultivation  of  cotton  is 
not  of  so  remote  a  date  in  China  as  in  India.  In  the 
accounts  of  the  revenues  and  of  the  arts  of  China, 
during  the  period  of  the  celebrated  dynasty  which  com¬ 
menced  about  1,100  years  before  the  Christian  ers.,  and 
lasted  for  some  centuries,  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
cotton  plant ;  nor,  indeed,  is  there  any  notice  of  cotton 
in  these  records  until  about  200  years  before  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era ;  from  which  period  to  the  sixth  century  the 
cloth,  which  was  either  paid  in  tribute,  or  offered  in 
presents  to  the  emperors,  is  always  mentioned  as  a 
thing  rare  and  precious.  The  Chinese,  in  addition  to 
their  own  growth  of  cotton,  obtain  large  imports  from 
India  and  the  Burmese  territQries.  A  famine  whieh 
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happened  in  China  about  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  induced  the  Government  to  direct,  by  an  imperial 
edict,  that  a  greater  portion  of  the  land  should  be  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of  grain.  Since  then  the  importation  of 
cotton  from  India  has  been  considerable,  though  but  a 
small  part  of  that  which  is  consumed  in  their  manufac¬ 
tures.  China,  indeed,  was  never  a  source  of  supply  .to 
other  countries,  excepting  to  a  small  extent  and  for  a  brief 
period,  when  the  whole  world  was  ransacked  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  cotton  famine. 

Central  and  South  America  and  the  West  Indies, 
though  now  but  comparatively  insignificant  sources  of 
supply,  were  formerly  of  much  greater  importance.  On 
the  conquest  of  Mexico,  in  1519,  it  is  said  that  Cortez 
received  garments  of  cotton  as  presents  from  the 
natives  of  Yucatan,  as  well  as  cotton  cloths  for  cover¬ 
ings  to  his  huts  ;  and  the  clothing  of  the  Mexicans  was 
found  to  consist  chiefly  of  cotton.  In  Peru  raw  cotton 
and  cotton  fabrics  have  long  been  known  to  exist,  and 
specimens  from  the  ancient  Peruvian  tombs  were  at  an 
early  period  brought  to  Europe  for  exhibition.  In  the 
time  of  the  Incas,  in  1532,  there  is  evidence  that  the 
plant  was  successfully  cultivated  ;  and  the  tree-cotton 
of  Peru  has  often  attracted  attention,  and  been  made 
the  subject  of  examination  for  the  purpose  of  determin¬ 
ing  whether  it  is  the  veritable  Gossypium  arboreum  of 
Linnaeus.  It  is  represented  to  be  not  only  exceedingly 
beautiful,  but  valuable,  on  account  of  its  abundant 
crops.  It  yields  largely  for  four  or  five  years,  and  may 
be  maintained  for  eight  or  ten  years  without  being 
renewed.  The  Gossypium peruvianum  or  acuminatum , 
cultivated  in  the  coast  valleys  of  Peru,  is  an  ar¬ 
borescent  kind,  growing  to  10  or  15  feet  in  height.  It 
produces  the  cotton  of  Brazil,  Pernambuco,  Mar- 
anhao,  Peru,  etc.  The  Anguilla  cotton,  better 
known  as  Sea  Island,  is  represented  to  be  a 
native  of  Honduras;  it  spread  thence  to  the 
West  Indies,  and  was  carried  to  the  United 
States  shortly  after  the  Revolution.  The  West 
Indies,  before  the  present  century,  was  the  chief  source 
from  which  England  derived  the  cotton  then  required. 
The  finest  ever  brought  to  the  English  market,  or 
robably  ever  grown,  was  raised  in  the  island  of  Tobago, 
etween  the  years  1789  and  1792,  upon  the  estate  of  Mr. 
Robley.  The  West  Indian  cottonshave  generally  been 
highly  esteemed,  but  the  cultivation  has  been  neglected 
for  the  sake  of  sugar,  which  was  found  to  be  a  more 
profitable  crop. 

Amongst  the  countries  which  in  more  recent  times 
have  become  prominent  for  the  supply  of  cotton,  Egypt 
deserves  to  be  specially  mentioned,  furnishing  a  staple, 
which  for  quality  and  length  holds  a  high  rank,  and 
comes  next  to  Sea  Island.  Cotton  was  doubtless  grown 
in  Egypt  at  a  very  remote  period,  but  was  cultivated 
only  to  a  small  extent,  and  chiefly  for  home  consump¬ 
tion,  before  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  when 
the  inferior  indigenous  was  superseded  by  the  present 
exotic  plant,  the  produce  of  which  has  obtained  a  high 
reputation.  Its  introduction  was  due  to  Maho  Bey, 
who  had  been  governor  of  Dongola  and  Sennaar,  and 
had  brought  seed  of  the  plant  with  him  from  Ethiopia. 
In  his  garden  at  Cairo  it  was  discovered  about  the  year 
1820,  by  a  Frenchman  named  Jumel,  in  the  service  of 
Mehemet  Ali.  That  sagacious  ruler  saw  the  advantages 
likely  to  accrue  from  the  cultivation  of  a  product  suited 
to  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  country,  and  which  was  in 
great  and  growing  demand.  His  measures  were  car¬ 
ried  out  with  such  energy,  and  upon  such  a  scale,  as  to 
enable  him  so  early  as  1823  to  export  to  England  55623 
bales  of  this  new  description  of  cotton.  Jumel,  who 
had  resided  for  some  years  in  America,  and  had  some 
acquaintance  with  cotton,  after  some  not  very  satisfac¬ 


tory  first  essays  in  cotton*growing,  associated  himself 
with  a  Cairo  merchant,  and  commenced  a  small  planta¬ 
tion  near  the  obelisk  of  Heliopolis.  His  efforts 
proving  highly  successful,  he  was  at  length  entrusted 
with  the  control  of  the  viceroy’s  cotton  plantations, 
which  became  immensely  profitable  under  his  direction. 
The  new  description  of  Egyption  cotton  has  since  been 
known  by  the  name  “  Jumel”  in  France,  and  “  Mahb,” 
or  “Mako,”  in  England.  Its  cultivation  has  rapidly 
extended  throughout  Lower  Egypt,  the  soil  as  well  as 
the  climate  being  found  to  be  specially  favorable.  The 
scantiness  of  the  population,  and  the  difficulty  of  pro¬ 
viding  adequate  supplies  of  food,  seem  the  only  causes 
likely  to  curtail  the  production  of  cotton.  The  thickly 
populated  inverted  alluvial  delta  of  the  Soudan, 
between  the  Blue  and  the  White  Nile,  is  said  to  be  even 
more  favorable  to  the  growth  of  cotton  than  the  lower 
parts  of  the  valley,  and  to  afford  room  for  the  planta¬ 
tion  of  ten  times  the  area  obtainable  in  Egypt  proper. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  too  much  to  say  that  Egypt  is  the 
finest  cotton-growing  country  in  the  world;  it  is  not 
surpassed  in  productiveness  even  by  the  Southern  States 
of  America.  So  firmly  is  the  growth  of  cotton  estab- 
ished,  and  so  fully  are  both  the  Government  and  the 
people  alive  to  its  importance  and  advantages  that  there 
is  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  it  will  be  allowed  to 
decline,  or  that  Egypt  will  ever  lose  its  position  as  a 
source  of  supply. 

The  growth  of  cotton  in  Turkey,  as  elsewhere,  was 
greatly  stimulated  and  increased  during  the  time  of 
scarcity,  but  it  has  since  declined  largely  on  account  of 
the  feebleness  of  the  Government  and  the  corruption  of 
its  agents,  and  the  expectations  once  entertained  have 
not  been  fulfilled.  The  country  possesses,  however, 
splendid  cotton-growing  capabilities,  and  might  be  made 
a  very  prolific  source  of  supply.  Much  of  the  cotton 
produced  is  taken  by  Continental  manufacturers.  From 
Brazil,  cotton  of  excellent  quality  haslongbeen  obtained, 
and,  in  various  provinces  of  that  vast  empire  its  cultiva¬ 
tion  has  for  many  years  been  a  favorite  and  profitable 
branch  of  agriculture.  The  plant  thrives  in  all  the 
varied  climates  from  Para,  in  the  north,  down  to  Rio 
Grande,  in  the  south,  and  requires  scarcely  any  care  to 
guard  it  either  from  sun  or  frost.  Owing  to  the  de¬ 
mands  occasioned  by  the  cotton  famine,  cotton  was  for 
the  first  time  grown  for  export  in  the  province  of  Sao 
Paulo;  and  the  experiments  commenced  in  1861,  with 
some  New  Orleans  seed  sent  out  from  England  by  the 
Cotton  Supply  Association,  and  freely  distributed,  be¬ 
came  the  means  of  procuring  from  this  one  province  a 
quantity  as  large  as  had  been  received  from  the  whole 
of  Brazil  in  any  year  previous  to  the  American  civil  war. 
This  cotton,  known  as  “  Santos  ”  in  the  market,  has 
been  steadily  growing  in  favor  with  the  manufacturer. 
From  several  other  sources,  such  as  Italy,  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  Natal,  and  other  parts  of  Africa,  Queens¬ 
land,  Australia,  Fiji,  Tahiti,  etc. ,  smaller  supplies  of  cot¬ 
ton  are  obtained,  but  they  are  all  of  minor  importance. 

These  and  all  others,  whether  large  or  small,  dwindle 
into  insignificance  when  compared  with  America,  which 
is  par  excellence  the  great  cotton-producing  country  of 
the  world.  About  the  year  1770  the  planters  in  the 
Southern  States  of  the  American  Union  began  to  turn 
their  attention  to  the  production  of  cotton ;  and  besides 
carrying  the  cultivation  to  a  great'  extent,  they  intro¬ 
duced  qualities  before  unknown.  The  supplies  contin¬ 
ued  to  be  small  up  to  the  end  of  the  century.  In  1792 
the  quantity  exported  from  the  United  States  was  only 
138,324  Tb,  but  by  the  year  1800  it  had  increased  to 
nearly  18,000,000  lb.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  in  1815, 
the  revival  of  trade  led  to  an  increased  demand,  and  the 
progress  of  cotton  cultivation  in  America  became  rapid 
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and  continuous,  until  at  length  about  85  per  cent,  of  the 
raw  material  used  by  English  manufacturers  was  de¬ 
rived  from  this  one  source.  With  a  capacity  for  the 
production  of  cotton  almost  boundless,  the  crop  which 
was  so  insignificant  when  the  century  began,  had  in  i860 
reached  the  enormous  extent  of  4,824,000  bales.  This 
great  source  of  supply,  when  apparently  most  abundant 
and  secure,  was  shortly  after  suddenly  cut  off,  and 
thousands  were  for  a  time  deprived  of  employment  and 
the  means  of  subsistence.  In  this  period  of  destitution 
the  cotton-growing  resources  of  every  part  of  the  globe 
were  tested  to  the  utmost;  and  in  the  exhibition  of 
1862  the  representatives  of  every  country  from  which 
supplies  might  be  expected  met  to  concert  measures  for 
obtaining  all  that  was  wanted  without  the  aid  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  colonies  and  dependencies  of  Great  Britain, 
including  India,  seemed  well  able  to  grow  all  the  cotton 
that  could  be  required,  whilst  numerous  other  countries 
were  ready  to  afford  their  cooperation.  A  powerful 
stimulus  was  thus  given  to  the  growth  of  cotton  in  all 
directions  ;  a  degree  of  activity  and  enterprise  never 
witnessed  before  was  seen  in  India,  Egypt,  Turkey, 
Greece,  Italy,  Africa,  the  West  Indies,  Queensland, 
New  South  Wales,  Peru,  Brazil,  and  in  short,  wherever 
cotton  could  be  produced  ;  and  there  seemed  no  room 
to  doubt  that  in  a  short  time  there  would  be  abundant 
supplies  independently  of  America.  But  ten  years 
afterward,  in  the  exhibition  of  1872,  which  was  specially 
devoted  to  cotton,  a  few  only  of  the  thirty-five  countries 
which  had  sent  their  samples  in  1862  again  appeared, 
and  these  for  the  most  part  only  to  bear  witness  to  dis¬ 
appointment  and  failure.  America  had  reentered  the 
field  of  competition,  and  was  rapidly  gaining  ground  so 
as  to  be  able  to  bid  defiance  to  the  world.  True,  the 
supply  from  India  had  been  more  than  doubled,  the 
adulteration  once  so  rife  had  been  checked,  and  the  im¬ 
proved  quality  and  value  of  the  cotton  had  been  fully 
acknowledged,  but  still  the  superiority  of  the  produce  of 
the  United  States  was  proved  beyond  all  dispute,  and 
American  cotton  was  again  king.  Slave  labor  has  disap¬ 
peared,  and  under  new  and  more  promising  auspices  a 
fresh  career  of  progress  has  been  commenced.  With  a 
rare  combination  of  facilities  and  advantages,  made  avail¬ 
able  with  remarkable  skill  and  enterprise,  the  production 
of  cotton  in  America  seems  likely  for  a  long  series  of 
years  to  continue  to  increase  in  magnitude  and  import¬ 
ance. 

Cotton  Manufacture  and  Trade. 

The  manufacture  of  cotton  had  its  origin  in  the  East, 
where  the  cotton  plant  is  indigenous,  and  where  the 
climate  renders  a  light  and  absorbent  fabric  a  suitable 
clothing  for  the  people.  It  has  in  consequence  been 
long  established  over  every  part  of  Asia,  although  it 
was  only  in  India  that  the  fabric  was  manufactured 
extensively  with  a  view  to  foreign  exchange. 

Arrian  mentions  cotton  cloth  among  the  commodities 
which  the  Romans  brought  from  India;  but  the  quantity 
imported  by  them  was  inconsiderable,  from  the  prefer¬ 
ence  which  they  gave  to  woolen  clothing.  The  difference 
between  ancient  and  modern  Indian  imports  appears  to 
have  arisen,  not  from  any  diversity  in  the  nature  of  the 
goods  produced  in  that  country,  but  from  variety  in  the 
tastes  or  in  the  wants  of  the  nations  with  which  it  has 
traded. 

The  implements  used  by  the  Indians  in  the  different 
processes  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  from  the  cleaning 
of  the  wool  to  its  conversion  into  the  finest  muslin,  may 
be  purchased  for  the  value  of  a  few  shillings,  and  are 
of  so  rude  and  simple  a  construction  as  to  be  evidently 
the  invention  of  a  very  early  period.  With  the  exception 
of  the  loom,  none  of  them  deserves  the  name  of  a 
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machine,  or  displays  the  slightest  mechanical  ingenuity. 
They  spin  the  yarn  upon  the  distaff ;  and  yet,  with  ad 
the  advantages  which  we  in  this  country  derive  from 
machinery,  we  have  only  recently  been  able  to  equal, 
either  in  fineness  or  quality,  the  yarn  which  is  produced 
by  means  of  this  primitive  instrument.  The  well- 
managed  use  of  the  finger  and  thumb  of  the  Indian 
spinner,  patiently  and  carefully  applied  in  the  formation 
of  the  thread,  and  the  moisture  at  the  same  time  com¬ 
municated  to  it,  are  found  to  have  the  effect  of  incorpor¬ 
ating  the  fibers  of  the  cotton  more  perfectly  than  can  be 
accomplished  by  our  most  impioved  machines. 

The  loom  is  composed  of  a  few  sticks  or  reeds,  which 
the  Indian  carries  about  with  him,  and  puts  up  in  the 
fields  under  the  shade  of  a  tree,  or  at  the  side  of  his 
cottage.  lie  digs  a  hole  large  enough  to  contain  his 
legs  and  the  lower  part  of  the  “geer,”  and  fastens  the 
balances  to  some  convenient  branch  overhead.  Two 
loops  underneath  the  geer,  in  which  he  inserts 
his  great  toes,  serve  as  treadles;  and  he  employs  the 
shuttle,  formed  like  a  large  netting  needle,  but  of  a 
length  somewhat  exceeding  the  breadth  of  the  cloth,  as 
“battoon,”  using  it  alternately  to  draw  through  the 
weft  and  strike  it  up.  The  reed  is  the  only  part  of  the 
weaving  apparatus  which  approaches,  in  the  perfection 
of  its  construction,  to  the  instruments  we  use.  The 
loom  has  no  beam,  and  the  warp  is  laid  out  upon  the 
ground  the  whole  length  of  the  piece  of  cloth.  The 
weavers  live  entirely  in  villages,  as  they  could  not,  if 
shut  up  in  towns,  work  in  this  manner. 

In  China  the  cotton  manufacture  is  of  immense  ex¬ 
tent,  and  is  carried  on  almost  entirely  for  home  con¬ 
sumption.  Almost  the  only  cotton  goods  exported  from 
China  are  nankeens.  Owing  to  greater  encouragement 
on  the  part  of  the  Government,  and  a  less  rigid  adher¬ 
ence  to  ancient  usages  by  the  people,  there  has  been  con¬ 
siderable  increase  in  native  manufactures  in  China.  In 
this  trade  they  have  now  to  encounter  American  compe¬ 
tition,  which,  however,  is  less  formidable  than  it  might 
be,  on  account  of  the  protective  policy  of  the  United 
States. 

In  the  interior  of  Africa,  Clapperton  and  Landers 
found  that  cotton  was  not  only  grown  but  also  spun 
and  made  into  cloth.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
the  methods  which  the  natives  have  adopted,  and  from 
what  source  they  obtained  their  acquaintance  with  tb  e 
art  of  weaving.  The  settlers  in  Liberia  appear  to  ha  /e 
established  a  communication  across  the  country  with 
Timbuctoo,  and  to  have  found  there  a  market  for  cotton 
cloths.  Increased  commercial  intercourse  with  the  in¬ 
terior  of  Africa,  and  the  opening  up  of  markets  there 
for  British  manufactures,  are  still  objects  to  be  earnestly 
pursued. 

The  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  in  Europe  is  said 
to  have  been  first  attempted  by  the  commercial  states  of 
Italy,  before  the  discovery  of  the  passage  to  India  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  These  enterprising  com¬ 
munities  were  the  entrepots  through  which  the  cotton 
fabrics  of  India  passed  to  the  different  markets  of  the 
West ;  and  being  situated  in  the  neighborhood  of  coun¬ 
tries  where  cotton  was  grown,  and  familiar  with  manu¬ 
facturing  processes,  it  is  supposed  that  they  were  led  to 
attempt  the  imitation  of  articles  so  much  valued,  and 
bringing  so  high  a  price. 

That  this  manufacture  was  carried  on  in  England  at 
a  pretty  early  period  of  the  seventeenth  century  we 
know  on  good  authority.  Lewis  Roberts,  in  his 
Ti'easures  of  Traffic ,  published  in  the  year  1641,  says, 
“  The  town  of  Manchester  buys  linen  yarn  from  the 
Irish  in  great  quantity,  and  weaving  it,  returns  the  same 
again  in  linen  into  Ireland  to  sell.  Neither  does  her 
industry  rest  here  ;  for  they  buy  cotton  wool  in  London 
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that  comes  from  Cyprus  and  Smyrna,  and  work  the 
same  into  fustians,  vermilions,  and  dimities,  which  they 
return  to  London,  where  they  are  sold,  and  from  thence 
not  seldom  are  sent  into  such  foreign  parts,  where  the 
first  material  may  be  more  easily  had  for  that  manufac¬ 
ture.”  These  goods  were  woven  chiefly  about  Bolton, 
and  were  purchased  there  at  the  weekly  market  by  the 
Manchester  dealers,  who  afterward  finished  them,  and 
either  sent  them  to  London  for  export,  or  sold  them  to 
their  customers  over  the  country. 

At  this  period,  and  for  a  long  time  after,  the  weaver 
provided  his  own  warp,  which  was  of  linen  yarn,  and 
the  cotton  wool  for  his  weft ;  but  as  much  time  was  lost 
in  seeking  these  materials,  agents  for  their  sale  were 
established  in  the  different  villages  by  the  Manchester 
purchasers.  Each  weaver’s  cottage  formed  a  separate 
and  independent  little  factory.  The  yarn  for  his  warp 
was  bought  by  him  in  a  prepared  state,  the  wool  for  his 
weft  was  carded  and  spun  by  the  female  part  of  his 
family,  and  the  cloth  was  woven  by  himself  and  his  sons. 

Already,  about  the  year  1 750,  the  fly-shuttle  had  been 
invented  by  Kaye  of  Bury  —  one  of  the  most  important 
steps  in  the  progress  of  the  art  of  weaving;  and  in  the 
year  1760,  improvements  had  begun  to  be  made  in  the 
carding  process. 

James  Hargreaves,  a  weaver  at  Stanhill,  near  Church, 
in  Lancashire,  an  illiterate  man,  possessed  of  no  great 
mechanical  knowledge,  had  adapted  the  stock  cards 
used  in  the  woolen  manufacture  to  the  carding  of  cot¬ 
ton,  and  had  besides  greatly  improved  them.  By  his 
invention  a  person  was  able  to  do  double  the  work,  and 
with  more  ease  than  by  hand  carding.  In  the  stock 
cards,  one  of  the  cards  is  fixed,  whilst  the  other,  being 
suspended  by  a  cord  over  a  pulley,  is  worked  by  the 
carder  ;  and  in  this  way  two  or  three  cards  can  be 
applied  to  the  same  stock. 

This  contrivance  was  soon  succeeded  by  the  cylinder 
cards,  or  carding  engine.  It  is  not  ascertained  who  was 
the  inventor  of  this  valuable  machine,  but  it  is  known 
that  the  father  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  among 
the  first  who  used  it,  and  that,  so  early  as  1762,  he, 
with  the  assistance  of  Hargreaves,  erected  a  carding 
engine  with  cylinders  at  Blackburn.  This  machine  did 
not  differ  materially  from  that  now  in  use,  except,  that 
it  had  no  contrivance  for  detaching  the  cotton  from  the 
cards,  an  operation  which  was  performed  by  women 
with  hand  cards. 

There  had  been  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  im¬ 
prove  the  mode  of  spinning  before  1767,  when  Har¬ 
greaves  invented  the,  “  spinning  jenny,”  patented  in 
1770.  The  idea  of  this  machine  is  said  to  have  been 
suggested  to  him  by  seeing  a  common  spinning  wheel, 
which  had  been  accidently  overturned,  continue  its 
motion  while  it  lay  on  the  ground.  After  several  unsuc¬ 
cessful  attempts  to  carry  into  execution  the  conception 
he  had  formed,  he  succeeded  in  producing  a  rudely- 
constructed  “jenny  ”  of  eight  spindles,  turned  by  bands 
from  a  horizontal  wheel. 

Hargreaves’  invention  occasioned  great  alarm  among 
those  who  earned  their  subsistence  by  the  old  mode  of 
spinning,  and  even  produced  popular  commotion.  A 
mob  broke  into  his  house  and  destroyed  his  machine  ; 
and  some  time  after,  when  a  better  knowledge  of  its  ad¬ 
vantages  had  begun  to  bring  his  spinning  jenny  into 
general  use,  the  people  rose  a  second  time,  and,  scouring 
the  country,  broke  to  pieces  every  carding  and  spinning 
machine  they  could  find.  The  jenny,  in  a  short  time,  put 
an  end  to  the  spinning  of  cotton  by  the  common  wheel ; 
and  the  whole  wefts  used  in  the  manufacture  continued 
to  be  spun  upon  that  machine,  until  the  invention  of 
the  “  mule  jenny,”  by  which  it  was  in  its  turn  superseded. 

While  Hargreaves  was  producing  the  common  jenny, 


Arkwright  was  employed  in  contriving  that  wonderful 
piece  of  mechanism,  the  spinning  frame,  called  first,  the 
water-frame,  and  afterward,  the  throstle,  which,  when 
put  into  motion,  performs  of  itself,  the  whole  process  of 
spinning,  leaving  to  the  workmen  only  the  office  of 
supplying  the  roving  or  prepared  material,  and  of  joining 
or  piecing  the  thread  when  it  breaks.  See  Arkwright. 

Arkwright’s  inventions  for  preparing  the  cotton, 
which  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  most  wonderful 
parts  of  the  process  of  spinning,  do  not  appear  so 
striking  as  the  first  effort  of  his  genius.  Although,  only 
to  have  been  conceived  by  an  original  and  fertile  mind, 
they  are  still  but  improved  arrangements  of  a  machine 
previously  in  use,  or  suitable  adaptations  of  his  own 
spinning  machine.  But  the  power  of  Arkwright’s  mind 
was  perhaps  marked  by  nothing  more  strongly  than  the 
judgment  with  which,  although  new  to  business,  he 
conducted  the  great  concerns  to  which  his  discovery 
gave  rise,  and  the  systematic  order  and  arrangement 
which  he  introduced  into  every  department  of  his 
extensive  works.  His  plans  of  management  were 
universally  adopted  by  others  ;  and  after  long  experience, 
they  have  not  yet  in  any  material  point  been  improved. 

/  Cotton  Manufacture  in  the  United  States. 

The  cotton  lands  of  the  South  are  capable  of  produc¬ 
ing  more  cotton  than  the  whole  world  will  need  for  ages 
to  come. 

In  1818  the  whole  American  cotton  crop  did  not 
amount  to  200,000  bales.  The  production  of  cotton 
until  that  time  was  comparatively  trifling  all  over  the 
world.  Now  it  is  superseding  flax,  hemp,  tow,  and  all 
other  crops  of  that  kind.  It  requires  now  one  million 
bales  of  cotton  yearly,  to  supply  the  ocean  ships  with 
sails  and  cordage. 

The  following  table  shows  the  yearly  increase  of  the 
cotton  crop  in  the  Southern  States  from  1829  to  the  year 
1883  inclusive: 


Year. 

Bales. 

Year. 

Bales. 

1829 

870,415 

1856 

3,527,845 

1830 

976,845 

1857 

2,939,519 

1831 

1,038,848 

1858 

3,113,962 

1832 

987,487 

1859 

3,851,481 

1833 

1,070,438 

i860 

4,669,770 

1834 

1,205,324 

1861 

3,656,006 

) 

1835 

1,254,328 

1862 

1836 

U36o,7S2 

to 
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1837 

1,422,930 

1865 

) 

1838 

1,801,497 

1866 

2,193,987 

1839 

1,360,532 

1867 

2,019,774 

1840 

2,177,835 

1,634,945 

1868 

2,593,993 

1841 

1869 

2,439,039 

1842 

1,683,574 

1870 

3,154,946 

1843 

2,378,875 

1871 

4,352,317 

1844 

2,030,409 

1872 

2,974,351 

1845 

2,394,503 

1873 

3,930,508 

1846 

2,100,537 

1874 

4,170,388 

1847 

1,778,651 

1875 

3,832,991 

4,669,288 

1848 

2,347,634 

1876 

1849 

2,728,596 

1877 

4,485,423 

1850 

2,096,706 

1878 

4,811,265 

1851 

2,355,257 

1879 

5,073,531 

1852 

3,015,029 

1880 

5,757,397 

1853 

3,262,882 

1881 

6,589,329 

1854 

2,930,027 

2,847,339 

1882 

5,435,845 

1855 

1883 

6,959,000 

The  enormous  cotton  crop  of  1883  of  almost  7,000- 
000  bales,  was  raised  upon  16,250,000  acres  of  land. 
In  1887  the  crop  had  increased  to  7,425,000  bales,  of 
which  5,130,000  were  exported,  and  2,295,000  con¬ 
sumed  at  home.  In  1889  the  crop  was  7,020,209  bales, 
grown  on  18,641,067  acres  of  land,  and  valued  at 
$291,045,346 
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The  crops  of  the  various  countries  and  districts  of 
the  world  in  1887  were,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained, 
as  follows  (in  bales  of  uniform  weight  of  400  lbs.): 


.  #  Bales. 

United  States  of  America....' .  7,425,000 

South  America,  West  Indies,  etc .  430,000 

East  Indies .  .....  . . . 2,500,000 

China .  1,500,000 

Japan,  etc . 130,000 

Turkey  and  Persia .  120,000 

Asiatic  Russia .  ico,ooo 

Egypt .  713,000 

Africa  (except  Egypt) .  375,000 

Italy  and  Greece .  10,000 

Australia,  Fiji,  etc .  2,000 


Total  for  the  world . 13,305,000 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  United  States  produce 
more  than  half  the  cotton  grown  in  the  world,  although 
they  only  commenced  the  business  about  one  hundred 
years  since. 

The  cost  of  production  has  not  been  reduced  to  a 
minimum  in  the  United  States  by  any  means.  By  im¬ 
proved  methods  of  labor,  by  the  introduction  of  the 
rudiment  of  agricultural  chemistry,  at  least  to  a  sufficient 
extent  to  teach  people  how  to  analyze  soils  andtodeter- 
naine  what  is  necessary  to  be  supplied  to  soils  in  order 
to  produce  a  certain  crop,  the  cost  of  production  of  cotton 
can  be  very  much  reduced.  Whenever  this  point  of 
perfection  is  reached  the  cotton  industry  of  the  South 
will  be  in  a  condition  to  challenge  the  competition  of 
the  world,  both  in  quantity  and  quality  and  price. 

Manufacture  of  Cotton. — It  is  not  only  the  raw  cotton 
with  which  the  United  States  will  be  able  to  supply  the 
whole  world,  but  the  manufactured,  also.  The  United 
States  has  water-powers  in  excess  of  any  other  nation ; 
it  has  coal  for  steam-power  beyond  all  estimate;  it  has  agri¬ 
cultural  products  to  supply  all  of  the  demands  for  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  of  spindles  ;  it  has  the  capital,  energy, 
ingenuity,  and  thrift,  unsurpassed  by  any  other  nation, 
and  every  element  to  place  it  beyond  competition. 

From  the  last  United  States  census  report  it  appears  that 
the  total  value  of  the  manufactured  cotton  product  in 
1880  was  $210,000,000,  while  the  total  value  of  English 
exports  of  manufactured  cotton  goods  was  $375,000,000, 
against  $10,000,000  worth  exported  from  the  United 
States. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  at  an  early  pe¬ 
riod  evinced  great  anxiety  to  promote  the  establishment 
of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Union.  In  tracing  the  rise  of  the  American  cotton 
manufacture,  we  shall  refer  chiefly  to  the  public  docu¬ 
ments,  in  which  its  growth  is  studiously  detailed,  and 
the  difficulties  it  lias  had  to  struggle  with  are  anxiously 
dwelt  upon. 

Before  the  year  1791,  America  possessed  no  manufac¬ 
ture  except  for  domestic  production  and  family  use.  But 
it  appears  from  a  report  of  the  secretary  to  the  American 
treasury,  drawn  up  in  1810,  that  a  cotton-mill  was 
erected  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  in  that  year  ;  that 
another  mill  was  erected  in  the  same  State  in  1795*  ar*d 
two  more  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  in  1803  and  1804 ; 
that  during  the  three  succeeding  years  ten  more  were 
erected  in  Rhode  Island,  and  one  in  Connecticut,  mak¬ 
ing  together  fifteen  mills,  working  about  8,000  spindles, 
and  producing  about  300,000  pounds  of  yarn  in  the  year ; 
that  by  a  return  which  was  made  at  the  date  of  the  report, 
eighty-seven  additional  mills  had  been  erected  by  the 
end  of  the  year  1809,  which  with  others  soon  to  be  in 
operation,  would,  it  was  estimated,  work  more  than  80,- 
000  spindles  at  the  commencement  of  181 1.  The  capital 
required  to  carry  on  the  manufacture  was  believed  to  be 
at  the  rate  of  $60  per  spindle,  each  producing  annually 
from  forty-five  pounds  of  cotton  about  thirty-six  pounds 
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of  yarn,  of  the  average  worth  of  $i.i2j£  per  pound. 
Eight  hundred  spindles  employed  forty  persons,  viz., 
five  men  and  thirty-five  women  and  children. 

We  learn  the  further  progress  of  this  manufacture 
from  a  report  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  presented 
in  the  spring  session  of  1816.  The  report  states  that 
the  quantity  of  cotton  manufactured  in  the  year  1815 
was  90,000  bales,  a  quantity  nearly  equal  to  that  used  in 
the  cotton  manufacture  of  France;  and  that  the  quantity 
used  in  i8iowas  10, 000 bales;  in  1805, 1,000 bales;  and 
in  1800,  500  bales;  and  gives  the  following  statement  of 
the  condition  of  the  cotton  industry  in  the  United  States  : 


Capital  employed . .  $40,000,000 

Males  employed  from  the  age  of  seven¬ 
teen  and  upwards .  10,000 

Women  and  female  children .  66,000 

Boys  under  seventeen  years  of  age. . .  24,000 

Cotton  manufactured,  90,000  bales, 

pounds .  27,000,000 

Cotton  cloth  of  various  kinds  manu¬ 
factured,  yards .  81,000,000 

Cost . $24,000,000 


At  the  date  of  this  report  the  duty  upon  cotton  goods 
imported  into  the  United  States  was  15  per  cent;  but 
before  charging  it,  10  per  cent  was  added  to  the  invoice, 
and  the  duty  thus  raised  to  per  cent.  Upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  committee,  10  per  cent  more 
was  imposed;  and  the  whole  being  charged  upon  £\io 
for  every  /"too  of  net  value  brought  it  up  to  27^4  per 
cent.  Besides  this,  it  was  ordered  that  all  cotton  goods 
below  I3j^d.  per  yard  should  be  rated  at  I3j^d.,  and 
the  difference  added  to  the  amount  of  the  invoice  before 
calculating  the  duty. 

New  tariff  Acts  were  successively  passed  in  1824,  1828, 
1832,  and  1854,  in  each  of  which  the  duty  upon  cotton 
goods  imported  was  declared  to  be  25  per  cent  ad valornn, 
the  coarser  fabrics  being  rated  as  in  1816. 

The  manufacture,  under  this  protection  against  for¬ 
eign  competition,  rapidly  increased.  Power-loom  works 
were  erected ;  the  most  improved  processes  both  in  spin¬ 
ning  and  weaving  were  adopted ;  and  the  business  was 
generally  successful.  The  manufacture  is  no  longer 
confined  to  the  States  of  New  York  and  Rhode  Island, 
and  the  New  England  States,  though  in  these  it  has 
been  greatly  extended.  In  other  Northern  States,  such 
as  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Ohio,  and  Indiana  new  mills  have  been  erected  ;  whilst 
in  the  Southern  States,  especially  in  Alabama,  Georgia, 
North  and  South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  Virginia,  etc., 
the  manufacture  as  well  as  the  growth  of  cotton  has  be¬ 
come  an  important  industry. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  weekly  wages  in 
cotton  mills : 


Overseer, 

carding . 

Picker  tender, 

a 

.  6  74 

Grinders, 

a 

. .  8  28 

Strippers 

a 

.  6  84 

Overseer, 

spinning..  .. 

Mule  spinners, 

44 

Mule  backside  piecers,  “  . 

.  2  40 

Frame  spinners, 

a 

Overseer, 

dressing. . . . 

. 21  00 

Second  hand, 

a 

Spoolers, 

« 

Warpers, 

a 

Drawers  and  twisters,  “  . 

.  5  52 

Dressers, 

k 

•  •  •  0  • 

. 10  92 

Overseer, 

weaving . 

Weavers, 

44 

.  5  61 

The  hours  of  labor  are  from  60  to  66  per  week. 
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The  following  statement  gives  the  estimated  number 
of  spindles  in  the  principal  countries  of  the  world: 

Russia  and  Poland. — Spindles  in  Russia,  2,300,000; 
in  Poland,  200,000;  total,  2,500,000.  Average  consump¬ 
tion  of  cotton,  60  pounds  per  spindle  per  annum. 

Sweden  and  Norway.  — Spindles  in  Sweden,  245,000; 
in  Norway,  60,000;  total,  305,000.  Average  consump¬ 
tion  of  cotton,  65  pounds  per  spindle  per  annum. 

Germany.-  The  estimates  of  the  number  of  spindles 
in  Germany  vary,  but  the  following  is  the  nearest  approx¬ 
imation  attainable:  Alsace,  1,650,000;  Bavaria,  875,000; 
Prussia,  700,000;  Saxony,  500,000;  Baden,  350,000; 
Wiirtemberg,  315,000;  Hanover,  Oldenburg,  etc.,  260,- 
000;  total,  4,650,000.  Average  consumption  of  cotton 
about  55  pounds  per  spindle  per  annum. 

Austri a. —Spindles  in  Austria,  1,555,000,  including 
740,000  in  Bohemia  and  500,000  in  the  Vienna  district. 
Average  rate  of  consumption  of  cotton,  67  pounds  per 
spindle  per  annum. 

Switzerland. — According  to  a  recent  government  esti¬ 
mate,  made  in  view  of  negotiations  for  a  new  treaty  of 
commerce,  the  number  of  spindles  is  1,854,091.  Average 
consumption  of  cotton,  used  chiefly  for  the  production 
of  fine  goods,  about  25  pounds  per  spindle  per  annum. 

Holland. — The  estimated  number  of  spindles  is  230,- 
000.  Average  consumption  of  cotton  about  60  pounds 
per  spindle  per  annum. 

Belgium. — Estimated  spindles,  800,000.  Average  con¬ 
sumption  of  cotton,  about  50  pounds  per  spindle  per 
annum. 

France. — The  total  number  of  spindles  is  about  5,000,- 
000,  and  the  average  consumption  of  cotton  42  pounds 
per  spindle  per  annum. 

Spain. — Estimated  number  of  spindles,  1,750,000. 
Average  consumption  of  cotton  about  46  pounds  per 
spindle  per  annum. 

Italy. — The  total  number  of  spindles  is  about  800,000. 
The  consumption  of  cotton  averages  56  pounds  per  spindle 
per  annum. 

The  total  number  of  spindles  at  work  in  the  various 
manufacturing  countries  of  Europe  is  19,440,000,  to 
which  must  be  added  9,500,000  in  the  United  States  and 
39,000,000  in  Great  Britain,  making  a  total  of  67,940,000. 

COTTON,  Charles  (1630-16S7),  an  English  trans¬ 
lator,  poet,  and  wit,  was  born  at  Beresford  in  Stafford¬ 
shire. 

COTTON,  George  Edward  Lynch  (1813-1866), 
headmaster  of  Marlborough  School  and  bishop  of  Cal¬ 
cutta,  metropolitan  in  India  and  Ceylon.  * 

COTTON-SEED  OIL.  Pulp  is  now  made  from 
cotton  stalks,  and  converted  into  the  finest  writing 
paper,  an  enormous  saving  of  waste  being  thus  effected. 
Cotton  seed  is  remarkably  rich  in  oil,  now  used  for  a 
variety  of  purposes.  The  crop  of  cotton  seed  in  the 
United  States  amounts  to  about  3,500,000  tons.  The 
bulk  of  this  is  returned  to  the  ground.  In  1887  about 
500,000  tons  were  crushed  at  the  oil-mills  of  the  United 
States,  producing  175,000  tons  of  cake,  75,000  tons  of 
oil,  and  6,250  tons  of  linters  (the  short  fibers  left  on 
the  seed  after  ginning),  the  remaining  243,750  tons 
being  waste.  The  total  cotton-seed  oil  product  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  from  15,000,000  to  17,000,000  gallons,  most 
of  which  is  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  lard,  which 
it  is  said  to  equal  for  culinary  purposes.  Cotton-seed 
cake  or  meal  is  especially  rich  in  nutritious  matter  for 
farm  stock,  causing  cattle  to  fatten  rapidly,  and  pro¬ 
ducing  very  rich  milk  (though  the  butter  is  not  im¬ 
proved).  Boiled  cotton  seed  with  hay  or  straw  is  ad¬ 
mirable  feeding.  These  are  not  the  only  uses  to  which 
the  cotton  plant  is  put.  After  the  fiber  has  been 
made  into  cloth,  the  stalk  into  paper,  and  the  seet3  into 
•il  and  cattle  food,  there  yet  remains  the  root.  wh.«da 
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furnishes  a  valuable  medicine.  The  fluid  extract  of 
cotton-root  bark  is  a  most  valuable  parturient,  accord¬ 
ing  to  some  authorities  exceeding  in  power  the  best 
ergot  of  rye.  It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  the 
presence  of  this  principfe  in  the  cotton  plant  renders 
the  use  of  cotton-seed  oil  as  a  culinary  adjunct  some¬ 
what  dangerous,  especially  to  pregnant  v  omen.  The 
fluid  extract  of  gossypium  herbaceum,  while  equally 
powerful  as  ergot,  it  is  said  has  fewer  or  none  of  its  bad 
after  effects. 

COTTON,  Sir  Robert  Bruce,  the  founder  of  tlk 
Cottonian  Library,  born  at  Denton,  in  Huntingdon¬ 
shire,  in  1570,  was  a  descendant,  as  he  delighted  to  boast, 
of  Robert  Bruce.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  B.  A.  degree  at  the 
age  of  fiiteen.  His  antiquarian  tastes  were  early  dis¬ 
played  in  the  collection  of  ancient  records,  charters,  and 
other  manuscripts,  which  had  been  dispersed  from  the 
monastic  libraries  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.;  and 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  life  he  was  earnestly  en¬ 
gaged  in  gathering  materials  for  his  library  and  museum 
of  antiquities  from  all  parts  of  England  and  the  Conti¬ 
nent.  On  the  accession  of  James  I.  he  was  knighted, 
and  soon  after  he  was  employed  in  drawing  up  a  Memo¬ 
rial  on  Abuses  in  the  Navy ,  in  consequence  of  which  a 
navy  commission  was  appointed,  of  which  he  was  made 
a  member.  He  also  presented  to  the  king  an  historical 
Inquiry  into  the  Crown  Revenues ,  in  which  he  speaks 
freely  about  the  expenses  of  the  royal  household,  and 
asserts  that  tonnage  and  poundage  are  only  to  be  levied 
in  war  time,  and  to  “  proceed  out  of  good  will,  not  of 
duty.”  In  this  paper  he  proposed  the  creation  of  the 
order  of  baronets,  each  of  whom  was  to  pay  the  Crown 
,£1,000;  and  in  1611  he  himself  received  the  title. 
From  Charles  I.,  and  Buckingham,  Cotton  received  no 
favor;  he  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Sir  John  Eliot,  Sir 
Symonds  d’  Ewes,  and  John  Selden.  In  1626  he  gave 
advice  before  the  council  against  debasing  the  standard  ; 
and  in  January,  1628,  he  was  again  before  the  council, 
urging  in  courtly  language  the  summons  of  a  Parlia¬ 
ment.  In  October,  of  the  next  year,  he  was  arrested,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Earls  of  Bedford,  Somerset,  and  Clare, 
for  having  circulated  a  tract  known  as  the  Proposition 
to  Bridle  Parliament ,  which  had  been  addressed  some 
fifteen  years  before  by  Sir  Robert  Dudley  to  James  I., 
advising  him  to  govern  by  force;  the  circulation  of  this 
by  Parliamentarians  was  regarded  as  intended  to  insinu¬ 
ate  that  Charles’  government  was  arbitrary  and  uncon¬ 
stitutional.  Cotton  was  himself  released  the  next  month; 
but  the  proceedings  in  the  Star  Chamber  continued,  and, 
to  his  intense  vexation,  his  library  was  sealed  up  by  the 
king.  The  pain  caused  by  a  base  attempt  to  extort 
money  by  attacking  his  character  further  weakened  his 
already  failing  health  ;  and  on  the  6th  of  May,  1631,  he 
died. 

COTYS,  a  name  common  to  several  kings  of  Thrace. 
Of  these  the  most  important  began  to  reign  in  382  B.c. 

COULOMB,  Charles  Augustin,  a  distinguished 
French  natural  philosopher,  was  born  at  Angouleme, 
June  14,  1736,  and  belonged  to  a  noble  family  of 
Montpellier.  His  fame  rests  chiefly  on  his  most  elabo¬ 
rate  and  important  investigations  in  electricity  and  mag¬ 
netism,  and  on  his  invention  of  the  torsion  balance. 

COUNCIL.  Early  in  its  history  the  Christian  Church 
gave  outward  expression  to  a  sense  of  the  mutual  depen¬ 
dence  of  its  members  by  summoning  Councils,  or  Synods, 
where  on  common  ground  the  spokesmen  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  community  sought,  with  zeal  and  acumen,  but  often 
not  without  passion,  prejudice,  and  diplomacy  all  too 
human,  to  discover  the  mind  of  the  Spirit.  There,  pre¬ 
vailing  practices  were  approved  or  reprehended,  and  the 
dim  persuasions  of  the  few  or  the  many  were  sharpened 
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into  dogmatic  statement  binding  on  all.  On  the  great 
movements  of  Christian  thought,  much  has  ever  been 
reserved  for  individuals  to  accomplish,  the  collective 
church  gradually  and  unofficially  recognizing  the  inde¬ 
feasible  power  of  some  one  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical 
genius  ;  but  the  councils  have  deeply  left  their  mark  on 
the  doctrine  and  on  the  constitution  of  the  church.  The 
minor  synods,  forming  a  well-balanced  system  of  regu¬ 
larly  recurring  assemblies,  served  as  an  important  organ 
for  the  administration  of  ecclesiastical  business;  and  the 
greater  councils,  summoned  to  meet  pressing  emergencies, 
often  proved  turning-points  in  the  church’s  history.  At 
them  the  pulse  of  the  visible  church  beat  high.  The 
councils  have  not  inaptly  been  called  “  the  pitched  battles 
of  church  history ;  ”  but,  while  they  have  at  times  caused 
the  forces  of  the  heretics  to  draw  more  closely  together, 
and  have  more  than  once  precipitated  schism,  or  rend¬ 
ered  it  more  determined  and  persistent,  it  is  not  the 
less  true  that  the  synods  of  the  church  universal  have 
been  her  great  legislative  assemblies,  when  discussion 
and  decision,  more  or  less  full  and  deliberate,  have  re¬ 
stored  into  one  channel  the  main  stream  of  ecclesiastical 
life,  and  have  brought  home,  alike  to  those  within  and 
to  those  without  the  pale,  a  sense  of  the  church’s  corpo¬ 
rate  oneness. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  Church  of  Christ  that  it  was 
left  free  to  mold  its  constitution  according  to  its  cir¬ 
cumstances.  The  founders  of  Christianity  left  no  de¬ 
tailed  constitutional  code.  And  as  in  other  regards,  so 
it  was  here  ;  neither  Christ  nor  the  apostles  prescribed  a 
synodal  system  for  the  infant  church,  or  enacted  when 
and  where  councils  should  assemble,  how  they  should  be 
constituted,  and  what  they  should  determine.  Much 
zealous  labor  has  been  spent  in  proving  that  the  coun¬ 
cils,  even  as  a  developed  organization,  are  a  divine  in¬ 
stitution —  a  difficult  task  certainly,  if  it  be  necessary 
to  agree  that  what  is  human  is  therefore  not  divine,  but 
accidental  and  “  invented.  ”  The  most  various  Christian 
parties  have  with  one  consent  sought  the  prototype  of 
all  Christian  councils  in  that  assembled  at  Jerusalem 
under  the  apostles;  and  from  its  scanty  record  in  Acts 
xv.  (the  other  apostolic  assemblies  reported  in  Acts  i, 
Vi,  xxi,  being  passed  by  as  irrelevant)  the  advocates  of 
the  most  divergent  systems  have  extracted  precise  rules 
for  the  convening  and.  the  guidance  of  ecclesiastical  as¬ 
semblies.  But  even  if  we  fully  accept  the  historical  ac¬ 
curacy  of  the  report,  it  is  impossible  to  decide,  with  cer¬ 
tainty,  the  relation  of  the  apostles  to  the  “presbyters,” 
and  of  both  to  the  “  brethren  ”  and  the  decree  embody¬ 
ing  the  decision  of  the  Jerusalem  Council  contains 
rather  a  practical  compromise,  the  arrangement  of  a 
modus  vivendi  in  the  spirit  of  peace  and  mutual  forbear¬ 
ance,  than  a  final  settlement  on  grounds  of  principle  of 
the  grave  and  long-lasting  problem  as  to  what  should  be 
the  relations  between  the  new  Christian  Church  and  the 
old  Jewish  law.  It  points  to  temporary  concession, 
not  to  the  formulation  of  a  permanent  creed. 

It  is  not  till  after  the  middle  of  the  second  century  that 
we  find  the  example  of  Jerusalem  followed,  and 
councils  called  to  solve  questions  that  threatened  the 
unity  and  well-being  of  the  Christian  Church  and  com¬ 
munity.  The  earliest  councils  historically  attested  are 
those  convened  in  Asia  Minor  against  the  Montanists  ; 
though  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  at  a  much  earlier 
period  the  Christian  Greeks  gave  scope,  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  to  their  instinct  for  organization,  for  taking 
common  action  in  regard  to  matters  affecting  the  public 
good.  Near  the  end  of  the  second  century  again,  varying 
views  as  to  the  celebration  of  Easter  led  to  councils  in 
Palestine,  at  Rome,  in  Pontus,  Gaul,  Mesopotamia,  and 
at  Ephesus.  These  councils  were  all  specially  called  to 
consider  particular  questions.  But  before  the  middle  of 
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the  third  century,  it  seems  that  in  Asia  Minor,  at  least, 
the  councils  or  synods  had  become  a  standing  institu¬ 
tion,  and  met  yearly.  About  the  same  time  we  find 
councils  in  the  Latin  Church  of  North  Africa.  Before 
the  end  of  this  century  there  were  councils  meeting  reg¬ 
ularly  in  almost  every  province  in  Christendom,  from 
Spain  and  Gaul  to  Arabia  and  Mesopotamia  ;  and  by 
extension  and  further  organization,  there  was  soon 
formed  a  system  of  mutually  correspondent  synods  that 
gave  to  the  church  the  aspect  of  a  federative  republic. 

The  developing  episcopal  system  suggested  plainly 
enough  a  gradation  of  ranks  and  functions  for  the 
various  synods.  A  synod  composed  of  all  the  clergy 
under  one  bishop,  with  their  bishop  as  president,  stood 
at  the  bottom  of  the  scale,  and  is  commonly  named  the 
diocesan  synod.  The  metropolitan  synod,  ox  provincial 
council,  met  under  the  presidency  of  the  metropolitan 
and  included  all  the  bishops  of  his  ecclesiastical  province. 
Such  metropolitan  synods  the  Council  of  Nicaea  rec¬ 
ommended  to  be  held  twice  a  year.  When  all  the 
bishops  of  a  patriarchate  met  under  the  patriarch,  or 
all  those  of  a  nation  under  its  primate  or  first  metropol¬ 
itan,  the  council  was  patriarchal  or  national  ox  prima- 
tial  (not  infrequently  termed  concilium  generate  or 
plenariitm).  Occasionally  the  bishops  of  adjoining 
provinces  met,  the  senior  metropolitan  presiding,  for 
the  consideration  of  matters  common  to  a  district  of 
wider  area  than  the  one  ecclesiastical  province. 

It  has  never  been  settled  beyond  dispute  which  of  the 
councils  are  to  be  regarded  as  "truly  and  authoritatively 
representative  of  the  Christian  community.  And  of 
those  that  may  fairly  be  called  oecumenical,  one  differs 
widely  from  another,  not  merely  in  its  catholicity  of 
spirit  and  in  the  abiding  interest  of.  the  questions 
discussed,  but  in  the  width  of  area  from  which  its 
members  were  drawn,  and  the  extent  of  territory 
throughout  which  its  authority  was  at  the  time 
recognized.  At  the  earliest  universal  councils  the 
representatives  of  the  Western  Church  were  a  small 
minority  ;  at  Niccea  hardly  ten  of  the  318  (?)  bishops 
were  of  the  Latin-speaking  church.  The  council  at 
Constantinople  in  381  was  at  first  only  a  general  synod 
of  the  Oriental  Church  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  6th 
century  that  it  was  recognized  as  oecumenical  in  the 
West.  Some  councils,  such  as  these  summoned  to 
Pavia  and  Siena,  were  designed  to  be  oecumenical,  but 
led  to  no  such  result.  The  whole  Greek  Church 
acknowledges  still  but  seven  oecumenical  councils.  The 
English  Church  after  the  Reformation  practically 
recognized  the  first  five.  The  doctrinal  definitions  of 
the  first  four  councils  became  the  common  property  of 
the  churches  of  the  Reformation,  but  Protestant 
authors  rarely  refer  to  the  later  councils  save  polemically. 
The  Latins  even  are  not  entirely  agreed  amongst  them¬ 
selves.  The  claims  of  the  council  in  Sardica,  in  393,  to 
universal  authority  have  been  asserted,  but  seldom  con¬ 
ceded.  Some  Catholics  have  protested  against  the 
oecumenicity  of  the  synod  in  1311,  at  Vienna,  generally 
reckoned  the  fifteenth  oecumenical.  Most  Catholics,  in¬ 
cluding  some  of  those  most  anxious  to  promote  reforms, 
refused  to  admit  the  Gallican  claim  in  favor  of  the 
council  summoned  to  Pisa,  in  1409 ;  and  its  rank  as  a 
universal  council  has  never  been  allowed  by  the  most 
approved  Catholic  theologians.  The  Gallicans  wished 
to  have  the  Council  of  Constance  recognized  as  oecumeni¬ 
cal  throughout ;  good  Catholics  acknowledge  only  the 
sittings  held  after  Pope  Martin  V.  was  chosen,  or  such 
earlier  decrees  as  were  afterward  sanctioned  by  this 
Pope.  Some  Gallicans  regard  the  Council  of  Basle  as 
oecumenical  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  ;  most  insist 
on  regarding  it  as  legitimate  only  till  it  was  transferred 
to  Ferrara  ;  many  Catholics,  amongst  others  Bellarmine, 
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declined  to  admit  the  oecumenicity  of  ary  of  its  decrees. 
The  Council  of  Ferrara-Florence,  a  Papal  continuation 
of  that  at  Basle,  was  at  first  protested'  against  by  the 
Gallican  party,  but  is  fully  accepted  by  most  Catholic 
theologians  and  canonists.  The  Galileans  were  also 
slow  to  admit  the  binding  authority  of  the  fifth  Lateran 
synod,  the  eighteenth  oecumenical  council. 

The  question  as  to  the  number  of  councils  is  naturally 
of  most  consequence  to  the  only  section  of  the  church 
that  still  assumes  the  right  to  summon  councils  and  to 
call  them  oecumenical.  The  view  that  prevails  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  may  best  be  shown  by  giving  a 
list  of  the  councils  accepted  as  oecumenical  by  Hefele: 


A.D. 


1.  The  Council  at  Nicsea . 

2.  The  ist  Council  at  Constantinople - 

3.  The  Council  at  Ephesus . 

4.  The  Council  at  Chalcedon . 

5.  The  2nd  at  Constantinople . 

6.  The  3d  at  Constantinople . 

7.  The  2nd  at  Nicsea . 

8.  The  4th  at  Constantinople . 

9.  The  1  st  Lateran  Council . 

10.  The  2d  Lateran  Council . 

11.  The  3d  Lateran  Council . 

12.  The  4th  Lateran  Council . 

13.  The  ist  Council  at  Lyons . 

14.  The  2d  Council  at  Lyons . 

15.  The  Council  at  Vienna . 

16.  The  Council  of  Constance  (partially)  . . 

17#.  The  Council  of  Basel  (partially) . 

17 b.  The  Council  of  Ferrara-Florence  (a 

continuation  of  that  at  Basel). . . . 

18.  The  5th  Lateran  Council . 

19.  The  Council  of  Trent . 

20.  Vatican  Council . 
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COUNCIL  BLUFFS,  the  county  seat  of  Pottawat¬ 
tamie  county,  Iowa,  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  opposite  Omaha,  Neb. ,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  a  railroad  bridge  and  a  new  wagon  bridge. 
Five  important  railroads,  including  the  transcontinental 
system  of  the  Burlington  and  the  Union  Pacific,  center 
in  the  great  central  depot.  Council  Bluffs  has  a  large 
and  rapkPy  increasing  wholesale  and  jobbing  trade, 
aggregating  over  $35,ooo,oooannually.  Its  manufactures 
represent  at  least  $5,000,000,  and  include  wagons  and 
carriages,  railroad  cars,  paper,  iron,  and  agricultural 
implements.  The  city  has  six  banks,  three  daily  and 
four  weekly  newspapers,  and  a  population  (1890)  of 
21,474- 

COURAYER,  Pierre  Francois  Le,  a  Roman 
Catholic  theological  writer,  was  born  at  Vernon,  in 
Normandy,  in  1681.  While  canon  regular  and  libra¬ 
rian  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Genevieve  at  Paris,  he  con¬ 
ducted  a  correspondence  with  Archbishop  Wake  on  the 
subject  of  Episcopal  succession  in  England,  which  sup¬ 
plied  him  with  material  for  his  work  on  the  Validity  of 
English  Ordinations,  published  in  Holland  m  1727,  in 
which  he  tries  to  prove  that  there  has  been  no  break  in  the 
line  of  ordinationsfrom  the  apostles  to  the  English  clergy. 
In  1736  he  published  a  French  translation  of  Father 
Paul  Sarpi’s  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  dedi¬ 
cated  it  to  Queen  Caroline,  from  whom  he  received  a 
pension  of  ^200  a  year.  Courayer  died  in  1776. 
COUNSEL.  See  Advocate,  and  Barristers. 

COUNT,  COUNTESS.  In  the  peerage  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  the  Continental  title  count,  in  its 
highest  and  most  dignified  acceptation,  is  represented 
by  earl — an  earl’s  wife,  however,  being  styled  countess. 
Under  the  last  king  of  the  second  royal  dynasty  of 
France  the  dignity  of  the  counts  of  the  highest  rank 


was  rendered  hereditary,  when  they  even  aspired  to  in¬ 
dependent  sovereignty.  From  the  inability  of  Hugh 
Capet  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown  against 
their  encroachments,  these  great  peers  assigned  to  his 
reign  their  first  assumption  of  coronets  with  their  arms, 
to  denote  their  enjoyment  of  sovereign  power  in  their 
particular  counties  or  territories.  In  after  times  the 
dignity  of  count,  hereditary  in  the  male  line,  was  granted 
by  a  sovereign  upon  his  erecting  a  territory  into  a 
county,  with  a  reserve  of  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  to 
the  Crown,  and  also  with  reversion  to  the  Crown  in 
default  of  heirs  male.  At  the  present  day,  from  the 
custom  of  styling  all  the  sons  of  a  count  also  counts,  the 
titular  bearers  of  this  designation  on  the  Continent  are 
very  numerous,  while  their  rank  is  little  more  than  nom¬ 
inal.  In  Germany  the  equivalent  for  count  is  Graf. 

COUNTY  is  the  chief  of  the  administrative  areas 
into  which  Eng  ar.J  is  divided.  This  is  an  ancient  divis¬ 
ion,  and,  according  to  the  popular  manner  of  account¬ 
ing  for  the  origin  of  social  institutions,  is  attributed  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  early  kings,  and  more  particularly  of 
King  Alfred. 

In  the  United  States  of  America  the  county  forms  the 
section  into  which  the  State  is  divided;  it  is  again 
subdivided  int<  towfiships.  The  financial  affairs  of  the 
county  are  superintended  by  county  officers,  and  each 
county  is  provided  with  a  court  of  inferior  jurisdiction. 
Louisian?  k  the  only  State  which  is  divided  into  parishes, 
instead  of  counties. 

COUP  is  a  French  word  signifying  “stroke.”  Coup 
d'etat ,  “stroke  of  state,”  a  sudden  arbitrary  encroach¬ 
ment  upon  the  constitution  of  the  state. —  Coup  de  main, 
“a  stroke  of  the  hand,”  in  the  language  of  war,  a  sudden 
and  successful  attack. — Coup  d'ceil ,  “a  stroke  of  the 
eye,”  a  comprehension  of  all  the  relations  of  a  com¬ 
plicated  matter  at  one  survey;  or  the  general  effect  of  a 
picture  or  group  at  first  sight. —  Co7ip  de  theatre ,  a  trick 
of  the  stage,  hence  applied  to  anything  calculated  for 
theatrical  effect. 

COUPLES,  the  name  given  in  statics  to  pairs  of 
equal  parallel  forces  acting  in  opposite  directions,  and 
at  different  points  of  a  body.  When  two  parallel  forces 
act  in  opposite  directions  on  a  body,  they  may  be  re¬ 
placed  by  one  equal  to  their  difference  acting  parallel  to 
them  in  the  direction  of  the  greatest,  at  a  point  not  be¬ 
tween  but  beyond  the  points  where  they  are  applied; 
and  which  point  recedes  the  further  from  their  points 
of  application  the  nearer  they  approach  equality,  getting 
to  an  infinite  distance  when  they  become  equal,  and 
when  their  resultant  accordingly  is  zero.  In  this  limit¬ 
ing  case,  the  forces  const’ V  te  a  couple;  they  have  no 
tendency  to  translate  tfie  body;  their  action  goes  wholly 
to  make  it  rotate  abort  an  axis  passing  through  its 
center  of  gravity,  and  perpendicular  to  the  plane  in  which 
the  couple  acts.  S”ch  being  the  case,  a  couple  cannot 
be  replaced  or  counteracted  by  any  single  force,  for 
such  a  force  would  produce  translation. 

COUPLET.  Any  two  lines  which  rhyme  together 
may  be  called  a  couplet;  but  the  term  is  more  frequently 
used  by  critics  to  denote  two  lines  which  contain  the 
complete  expression  of  an  idea,  and  are,  therefore,  to  a 
certain  extent  independent  of  what  goes  before  or  what 
follows.  The  poetic  wits  of  the  age  of  Queen  Anne 
excelled  in  this  kind  of  aphoristic  versification.  Pope 
reasons  in  couplets,  but  though  epigrammatic  they  be¬ 
come  wearisome. 

COURIER,  Paul  Louis,  French  Hellenist  and  polit¬ 
ical  and  miscellaneous  writer,  was  born  at  Paris,  Jan¬ 
uary  4,  1773.  Courier  projected  a  translation  of  Herod¬ 
otus,  and  published  a  specimen,  in  which  he  attempted 
to  imitate  archaic  French,  but  he  did  not  live  to  carry 
out  his  plan.  He  was  murdered  in  1825. 
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COURLAND,  or  Rutland,  one  of  the  Baltic 
provinces  of  Russia,  is  bounded  on  the  N.E.  by  the 
River  Uiina,  separating  it  from  the  governments 
of  Vitebsk  and  Livonia,  N.  by  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  W.  by 
the  Baltic,  and  S.  by  the  government  of  Kovno.  The 
area  is  10,535  square  miles,  of  which  101  square  miles 
are  occupied  by  lakes.  Population  (1889),  619,154. 
The  surface  is  generally  low,  and  the  coast-lands,  which 
run  out  northward,  inclosing  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  by  a 
broad  promontory  to  the  Domes-nas,  opposite  the 
island  of  Oesel,  are  flat  and  marshy.  The  interior  is 
characterized  by  wooded  dunes,  covered  with  pine,  fir, 
birch,  and  oak,  with  swamps  and  lakes  and  fertile 
patches  between.  Usmaiten,  the  largest  lake,  is  twenty- 
four  miles  in  circuit.  The  Windau,  A  a,  and  the  fron¬ 
tier  River  Diina  pass  through  the  province  from  the 
southeast.  Owing  to  the  numerous  lakes  and  marshes 
the  climate  is  damp  and  foggy,  and  the  winter  is  severe, 
though  less  rigorous  than  that  of  Livonia.  Agriculture 
is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants,  the  principal 
crops  being  rye,  barley,  and  oats ;  flax,  hemp,  and  a 
little  tobacco  are  also  grown.  Mitau,  centrally  placed, 
and  in  railway  communication  with  Riga,  is  the  capital 
of  the  province  and  its  largest  town ;  but  Libau  and 
Windau  on  the  Baltic  coast  are  its  busiest  places. 
Anciently  Courland  was  an  independent  possession  of 
the  Teutonic  knights,  who  also  owned  Livonia,  and  it 
comprised  the  two  duchies  of  Kurland  and  Semgall.  As 
Russian  power  continued  to  extend,  and  the  knights 
could  no  longer  hold  their  own  in  Livonia,  the  duchies 
were  placed,  in  1561,  under  the  feudal  government  of 
Poland.  By  the  marriage  of  Duke  Frederick  William 
of  Kurland  to  the  Russian  Princess  Anna,  daughter  of 
Czar  Ivan,  in  1710,  Courland  came  into  close  relation 
with  Russia,  and  remained  for  a  long  period  an  object 
of  contention  between  that  country  and  Poland. 
Ultimately,  in  1795,  the  assembly  of  nobles  in  Courland 
resolved  to  place  the  cquntry  under  the  Russian  scepter. 
The  Baltic  provinces  —  Esthonia,  Livonia,  and  Courland 
—  ceased  to  form  collectively  a  general  government  of 
the  Russian  Empire  by  ukase  of  January,  1876  ;  the 
separate  administration  is  now  based  on  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  system  as  that  of  the  other  governments  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  modified  by  some  local  and  special  dispositions. 

COURSING  may  be  defined  as  the  hunting  of  game 
by  dogs  solely  by  means  of  the  organs  of  sight.  From 
time  to  time  the  sport  has  been  pursued  by  various 
nations  against  various  animals,  but  the  recognized 
method  has  generally  been  the  coursing  of  the  hare  by 
greyhounds.  Such  sport  is  of  great  antiquity. 

COURT.  This  name  is  now  usually  restricted  to 

J’udicial  tribunals,  almost  the  only  exception  being  the 
lousehold  of  the  king,  which  is  still  called  the  Court. 
All  courts  are  not  even  now  purely  judicial  in  character  ; 
the  County  Court,  in  England,  is  still  the  assembly  of 
the  freeholders  of  the  county  in  which  representatives 
and  certain  officers  are  elected.  Such  assemblies  in 
early  times  exercised  political  and  legislative  as  well  as 
judicial  functions.  But  these  have  now  been  almost 
entirely  separated  everywhere,  and  only  judicial  bodies 
are  now  usually  called  courts.  In  every  court,  says 
Blackstone,  there  must  be  three  parts  —  an  actor  or 
plaintiff,  reus  or  defendant,  and  judex ,  or  judge. 

In  the  United  States  the  supreme  judicial  power  is 
vested  by  the  Constitution  (for  which  see  Vol.  X., 
pp.  6031,  et  set/.),  in  the  Supreme  Court,  which  consists 
at  this  time  (1890)  of  a  Chief  Justice  and  seven  Associate 
Justices.  Subordinate  to  this  body  are  the  nine  Judicial 
Circuits  into  which  the  country  is  divided,  for  each  of 
which  a  Circuit  Judge  is  nominated  by  the  President  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate.  The  Circuit  Courts  have 
both  civil  (in  law  and  equity)  and  cruninal,  and  both 


original  and  appellate  jurisdiction.  They  deal  with 
cases  arising  under  the  constitution  or  laws  of  the 
United  States,  or  under  treaties,  in  which  the  amount 
in  dispute  exceeds  $500.  They  have  also  cognizance  of 
cases  where  the  controversy  is  between  different  States 
or  to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party.  The  criminal 
jurisdiction  of  these  courts  extends  to  crimes  and  offenses 
cognizable  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  (as  for 
breaches  of  the  revenue  laws,  counterfeiting,  etc.) 
Their  appellate  powers  are  limited  to  affirming,  modify¬ 
ing  or  reversing  the  judgments,  decrees  and  orders  of 
the  United  States  District  Courts. 

Of  the  latter  there  are  sixty,  which  stand  in  the 
same  relation  to  the  Supreme  Court  an'd  the  Circuit 
Courts,  as  do  the  Connty  Courts  of  a  State  to 
its  Supreme  Coqrt.  They  have  both  a  civil  and  a 
(limited)  criminal  jurisdiction.  In  the  Territories  a 
judicial  system  has  been  established  by  Congress, 
while  the  District  of  Columbia  has  a  Supreme  Court 
with  wide-reaching  functions,  and  the  Court  of  Claims 
takes  cognizance  of  disputes  between  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  its  citizens.  The  judiciary  of  the  various 
States  differs  considerably.  In  all  of  them  there  is  a 
court  of  last  resort,  known  generally  as  the  Supreme 
Court,  but  in  some  States  as  the  Court  of  Errors,  or  as 
the  Court  of  Appeals.  In  some  States  there  are  special 
chancery  courts,  but  as  a  rule  the  Circuit  and  Superior 
Courts  have  jurisdiction  both  in  law  and  equity.  In 
almost  every  State  there  is  a  Probate  Court  and  a  Cir- 
cuit’Court.  Municipalities  have  courts  of  first  instance 
of  their  own  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  in  every  State 
(save  Virginia)  there  are  justices  of  the  peace  with 
limited  jurisdiction. 

COU  RT-MARTIAL.  Courts-martial  have  inherited 
part  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  old  Curia  Afilitaris,  or 
Court  of  Chivalry,  in  which  a  single  marshal,  and  at 
one  time  the  High  Constable,  proceeded  “according  to 
the  customs  and  usages  of  that  court,  and  in  cases 
omitted  according  to  the  civil  law,  secundum  legem 
armorum.  ”  The  modern  form  of  the  courts  was  adopted 
by  ordinance  in  the  time  of  Charles  I. 

The  old  form  of  field  or  drum-head  court-martial 
(in  which  no  notice  was  given,  no  oath  administered, 
and  no  written  record  kept),  being  now  happily  extinct, 
there  remain  three  forms —  (1)  general  and  detachment 
general  courts-martial,  (2)  district  and  garrison  courts- 
martial,  and  (3)  regimental  and  detachment  courts- 
martial,  which  are  distinguished  by  their  powers  of 
awarding  punishment,  and  by  the  dress  of  the  officers 
attending  them  —  viz.,  review  order,  marching  order, 
drill  order.  The  two  latter  are  called  minor  courts,  and 
commissioned  officers  are  not  amenable  to  their  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  A  great  many  offenses  are,  by  the  Articles  of  War, 
made  appropriate  to  the  different  courts,  the  general 
rule  being  that  the  general  court  is  not  to  be  resorted  to 
except  in  aggravated  cases,  punishable  by  penal  servitude 
or  death.  By  permission  of  a  general  officer  the  regi¬ 
mental  court  may  try  any  offense  expressly  assigned  to  a 
higher  court,  but  in  no  case  may  it  try  desertion.  To  a 
certain  extent  these  rules  are  set  aside  on  the  line  of 
march  or  on  board  ship,  but  there  is  always  a  maximum 
of  punishment  which  each  court  is  bound  to  observe. 
The  general  court  can  try  all  military  offenses  in  what¬ 
ever  regiment  under  the  command  committed,  and  it  i? 
the  only  martial  court  which  takes  cognizance  of  civil 
offenses  ;  it  also  hears  appeals  from  regimental  courts. 
It  consists  of  three  commissioned  officers,  summoned  to 
investigate  any  offense  against  the  person  or  property  of 
an  inhabitant  of  the  country  where  the  detachment  is. 
The  sentence  must  be  confirmed  by  the  general  officer. 
The  district  or  garrison  court  consists  of  seven  mem¬ 
bers,  the  president  doing  the  work  of  a  judge-advocate 
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in  summoning  witnesses,  administering  oaths,  and  trans¬ 
mitting  the  proceedings  to  the  judge-advocate-general. 

All  members  of  a  court-martial  take  an  oath  not  only 
to  try  according  to  the  evidence,  but  to  keep  the  sen¬ 
tence  of  the  court  secret  until  approved,  and  to  keep 
secret  the  votes  and  opinions  of  particular  members. 

COURT,  Antoine,  who  has  been  designated  the 
“  Restorer  of  Protestantism  in  France,”  was  born  at  the 
village  of  Villeneuve-de-Berg,  in  the  province  of  the 
Vivarais,  in  1696.  His  parents  were  poor,  belonging 
to  the  peasant  class,  and  were  unable  to  give  him  what 
was  considered  a  good  education.  But  they  were  pious 
folk,  adherents  of  the  Reformed  Church,  against  which 
the  most  ruthlessly  cruel  persecution  was  so  long 
directed  by  the  French  government.  Brought  up  in  the 
fear  of  God,  and  early  acquainted  with  the  Floly  Scrip¬ 
tures,  Antoine  began  to  show  in  his  boyhood  the  signs  of  a 
high  calling.  He  was  eight  years  old  when  the  Camis- 
arcl  revolt  was  finally  suppressed,  and  nineteen  when 
the  infamous  decree  of  Louis  XIV.  was  published,  de¬ 
claring  that  all  who  professed  the  Reformed  faith  should 
be  punished  as  relapsed  heretics.  Antoine,  taken  to  the 
secret  meetings  of  the  persecuted  Calvinists,  held  “  in 
dens  and  caves  of  the  earth,”  often  in  darkness,  no 
pastor  nor  “  prophet  ”  present  to  teach  or  console,  be¬ 
gan,  when  only  seventeen,  to  speak  and  exhort  in  these 
congregations  of  “  the  desert.”  The  desire  naturally 
arose  in  him  to  deliver  the  people,  and  to  build  up  on 
solid  foundations  the  church  which  was  threatened  with 
extinction.  For  this  purpose  he  proposed  four  things 
as  essential : — regular  religious  meetings  for  teaching 
and  worship  ;  suppression  of  the  fanaticism  of  the  “  in¬ 
spired,”  ar.d  of  the  disorders  to  which  it  gave  rise; 
restoration  of  discipline  by  the  establishment  of  consis¬ 
tories,  conferences,  and  synods  ;  and  the  careful  training 
of  a  body  of  pastors.  To  the  execution  of  this  vast 
undertaking  he  devoted  his  life.  The  scene  of  his  labors 
for  fifteen  years  was  Languedoc,  the  Vivarais,  and 
Dauphiny.  His  beginnings  were  very  small  prayer- 
meetings  in  “  the  desert,”  attended  by  some  half-dozen 
or  dozen  persons  only.  But  the  work  progressed  under 
his  wise  direction,  and  after  forty  years’  labor  he  ad¬ 
dressed  on  one  occasion  a  meeting  of  10,000  on  the  spot 
where  at  first  he  could  scarcely  gather  fifty.  In  1724 
another  heavy  blow  was  struck  at  Protestantism  in  the 
edict  of  Louis  XV.,  which  again  assuming  that  there 
were  no  Protestants  in  France,  prohibited  the  most 
secret  exercise  of  the  Reformed  religion,  and  imposed 
monstrous  penalties.  It  was  impossible  to  carry  out 
its  menaces.  But  persecution  raged,  especially  against 
the  pastors.  Many  of  them  were  executed,  and  many 
fled.  A  price  was  set  on  the  life  of  Antoine  Court ;  and 
in  1730  he  quitted  France  and  took  up  his  abode  at  Lau¬ 
sanne.  He  had  seen  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  a 
theological  college,  and  Lausanne  appeared  to  be  a  fit¬ 
ting  place  for  it.  He  therefore,  with  the  aid  of  some 
of  the  Protestant  princes,  established  the  college,  and 
during  the  remaining  thirty  years  of  his  life  he  filled  the 
post  of  director.  He  had  the  title  of  deputy-general  of 
the  churches,  and  was  really  the  pillar  of  their  hope. 
He  carried  on  a  very  extensive  correspondence  ;  and, 
through  the  often-repeated  persecutions  of  his  fellow- 
religionists,  fought  their  battle  manfully.  The  college 
of  Lausanne  sent  forth  all  the  pastors  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  France  till  the  days  of  the  first  French  em¬ 
pire.  Court  formed  the  design  of  writing  a  history  of 
Protestantism,  and  made  large  collections  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  ;  but  this  he  did  not  live  to  carry  out.  His  char¬ 
acter  has  been  thus  drawn  by  M.  de  Vegobre  : — he  pos¬ 
sessed  some  straightforward  sense,  wonderful  facility  of 
expression,  intrepid  courage  joined  with  consummate 
prudence,  astonishing  vigor  to  support  the  greatest  fa¬ 


tigues  of  body  and  mind,  purity  and  integrity  ever  be- 
yond  suspicion,  and  unshaken  devotion  to  the  holy 
cause  to  which  he  had  consecrated  himself.  Antoine 
Court  died  at  Lausanne  in  1 760.  He  was  the  father  of 
the  more  generally  known  Court  de  Gebelin.  He  hardly 
finds  a  place  in  biographical  dictionaries  ;  indeed,  for  a 
long  time  his  name  and  work  were  almost  ignored  even 
by  French  writers  on  the  history  of  the  Reformed 
Church. 

COURT  DE  GEBELIN,  Antoine,  a  celebrated 
French  scholar,  was  the  son  of  the  preceding,  and  was 
born  at  Nimes,  in  1725.  He  received  a  good  education, 
and  became,  like  his  father,  a  pastor  of  the  Reformed 
Church.  This  office,  however,  he  soon  relinquished,  to 
devote  himself  entirely  to  literary  work.  Fie  had  con¬ 
ceived  the  project  of  a  work  which  should  set  in  a  new 
light  the  phenomena,  especially  the  languages  and 
mythologies,  of  the  ancient  world;  and,  after  his 
father’s  death,  he  took  up  his  abode  at  Paris  for  the 
sake  of  being  within  reach  of  the  necessary  books  for 
his  intended  researches.  After  long  years  of  studious 
devotion,  he  published,  in  1775,  the  first  volume  of  his 
vast  undertaking  under  the  title  of  Le  Monde  Pnmitif. \ 
analyse  et  compare'  avec  le  monde  nioderne.  The  ninth 
volume  appeared  in  1784,  leaving  the  work  still  un¬ 
finished.  The  literary  world  marveled  at  the  encyclo¬ 
paedic  learning  displayed  by  the  author,  and  supposed 
that  the  Forty  of  the  Academy,  or  some  other  society 
of  scholars,  must  have  combined  their  powers  in  its  pro¬ 
duction.  Now,  however,  the  world  has  well-nigh  for¬ 
gotten  the  huge  quartos.  These  learned  labors  did  not 
prevent  Gebelin  from  pleading  earnestly  the  cause  of 
religious  tolerance.  In  1760  he  published  a  work  en¬ 
titled  Les  Toulousaines ,  advocating  the  rights  of  the 
Protestants  ;  and  he  afterward  established  at  Paris  an 
agency  for  collecting  information  as  to  their  sufferings, 
and  for  exciting  general  interest  in  their  cause.  He  co¬ 
operated  with  Franklin  and  others  in  the  periodical  work 
entitled  Affaires  de  V Angleterre  et  de  V Amerique 
(1776,  sqq.),  which  was  of  course  devoted  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  American  independence.  He  was  also  a  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  principles  of  the  economists,  and  Quesnay 
called  him  his  well-beloved  disciple.  In  the  last  year  of 
his  life  he  became  acquainted  with  Mesmer,  and  pub¬ 
lished  a  Lettre  sur  le  Magnetisme  Animal.  He  was 
imposed  upon  by  speculators  in  whom  he  placed  confi¬ 
dence,  and  was  reduced  to  destitution  by  the  failure  of  a 
scheme  in  which  they  engaged  him.  He  died  at  Paris, 
May  10,  1784. 

COURTOIS,  Jaques  and  Guillaume  (1621-76 
and  1628-79).  The  two  French  painters  who  bore 
these  names  are  also  called  by  the  Italian  equivalents 
Giacomo  (or  Jacopo)  Cortese  and  Guglielmo  Cortese. 
Each  of  the  brothers  is  likewise  named,  from  his  native 
province,  Le  Bourguignon,  or  11  Borgognone. 

Jaques  Courtois  was  born  at  St.  Hippolyte,  near 
Besangon  in  1621.  His  father  was  a  painter,  and  with 
him  Jaques  remained  studying  up  to  the  age  of  fifteen. 
Toward  1637  he  came  to  Italy,  was  hospitably  received 
at  Milan  by  a  Burgundian  gentleman,  and  entered,  and 
for  three  years  remained  in,  the  French  military  service. 
The  sight  of  some  battle-pictures  revived  his  taste  for 
fine  art.  He  went  to  Bologna,  and  studied  under  the 
friendly  tutelage  of  Guido ;  thence  he  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  painted,  in  the  Cistercian  monastery,  the 
Miracle  of  the  Loaves.  Here  he  took  a  house,  and 
entered  upon  his  own  characteristic  style  of  art,  that  of 
battle-painting,  in  which  he  has  been  accounted  to  excel 
all  other  old  masters ;  his  merits  were  cordially  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  celebrated  Cerquozzi,  named  Michelangelo 
delle  Battaglie.  He  soon  rose  from  penury  to  ease,  and 
married  a  painter’s  beautiful  daughter,  Maria  Vagini; 
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she  died  after  seven  years  of  wedded  life.  Prince 
Matthias  of  Tuscany  employed  Courtois  on  some  strik¬ 
ing  works  in  his  villa,  Lappeggio,  representing  with 
much  historical  accuracy  the  prince’s  military  exploits. 
In  Venice,  also,  the  artist  executed  for  the  senator 
Sagredo  some  remarkable  battle-pieces.  Returning  to 
Florence,  he  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus,  taking  the 
habit  in  Rome  in  1655  ;  it  was  calumniously  rumored 
that  he  adopted  this  course  in  order  to  escape  punish¬ 
ment  for  having  poisoned  his  wife.  As  a  Jesuit  Father, 
Courtois  painted  many  works  in  churches  and  monas¬ 
teries  of  the  society.  He  lived  piously  in  Rome,  and 
died  there  of  apoplexy  on  20th  May,  1676  (some  ac¬ 
counts  say  1670  or  1671). 

Guillaume  Courtois,  born  ikewise  at  St.  Hippo- 
lyte,  came  to  Italy  with  his  brother.  He  went  at  once  to 
Rome,  and  entered  the  school  of  Pietro  da  Cartona. 
He  studied  also  the  Bolognese  painters  and  Guercino, 
and  formed  for  himself  a  style  with  very  little  express 
mannerism,  partly  resembling  that  of  Maratta.  He 
painted  the  Battle  of  Joshua ,  in  the  Quirinal  Gallery, 
the  Crucifixion  of  St.  Andrew,  in  the  church  of  that  saint 
on  Monte  Cavallo,  various  works  for  the  Jesuits,  some 
also  in  codperation  with  his  brother.  His  last  produc¬ 
tion  was  Christ  Admonishing  Martha.  His  draughts¬ 
manship  is  better  than  that  of  Jaques,  whom  he  did  not, 
however,  rival  in  spirit,  color,  or  composition.  He 
executed  some  etchings,  moreover.  Guillaume  Courtois 
died  of  gout  on  15th  June,  1679. 

COUTRAI,  in  Flemish  Kortryk,  a  manufacturing 
and  fortified  town  of  Belgium,  capital  of  the  arrondisse- 
ment  of  Coutrai,  province  of  West  Flanders,  twenty- 
six  miles  southwest  of  Ghent.  Population,  27,076. 

COUSIN,  Victor,  was,  like  another  eminent 
Frenchman,  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  the  son  of  a 
watchmaker.  He  was  born  in  Paris  in  the  Quartier  St. 
Antoine,  on  the  28th  November,  1792.  The  year  of 
his  birth  was  a  critical  one  for  France  and  for  Europe. 
The  ruins  of  the  Bastille,  which  adjoined  the  place  of 
his  birth,  already  symbolized  the  wreck  of  the  ancient 
order  of  things.  The  National  Assembly  had  in  the 
autumn  decreed  the  deposition  of  the  king ;  the  National 
Convention  had  been  appointed  to  try  him  as  Louis 
Capet  (21st  September),  and  three  days  later  France  was 
declared  a  republic.  While  the  childhood  of  the  future 
philosopher  was  passing  in  the  Quartier  St.  Antoine, 
the  king  was  guillotined  in  the  neighboring  Place  de  la 
Revolution  ;  Christianity  was  deposed,  like  the  monarch 
himself,  and  the  worship  of  reason  solemnly  inaugurated  ; 
Marie  Antoinette  passed  through  her  bitter  humil¬ 
iations  to  execution,  Before  the  boy  was  old  enough 
to  be  sent  to  the  secondary  school  of  the  Quartier,  Dan- 
ton  and  Robespierre  had  risen,  tyrannized,  and  fallen  ; 
the  Girondists  had  gone  down  before  the  Jacobins,  and 
Bonaparte  had  been  proclaimed  consul.  A  youth  whose 

firedilections  were  toward  letters  or  philosophy  had  his 
ot  cast  in  especially  troubled  times.  At  the  age  of  ten, 
young  Cousin  was  sent  to  the  secondary  or  grammar 
school  of  the  Quartier  St.  Antoine,  named  Lycee  Charle¬ 
magne,  a  seminary  of  a  rank  analogous  to  the  Prussian 
Gymnasium.  Here  he  studied  until  he  was  eighteen. 
This  embraced  the  time  of  the  Consulate  and  the  First 
Empire  —  the  period  of  the  power  of  Bonaparte  down 
to  very  near  the  commencement  of  its  decline.  The  Lycee 
had  a  connection  with  the  university,  and  wnen  Cousin 
left  the  secondary  school,  he  was  crowned  in  the 
ancient  hall  of  the  Sorbonne  for  the  Latin  oration  de¬ 
livered  by  him  there,  in  the  general  concourse  of  his 
school  competitors.  This  juvenile  distinction  may  be 
taken  as  the  sign  and  promise  of  that  fervid  oratorical 
power  for  which,  in  after  years,  he  was  so  remarkable. 
Curiously  enough,  it  was  this  very  hall  of  the  Sorbonne 
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which  afterward  witnessed  the  greatest  oratorical 
triumphs  of  his  manhood,  and  it  was  in  a  suite  of  rooms 
under  the  same  roof  that  he  passed  in  quiet,  reflective 
seclusion  the  latter  years  of  his  long  and  active  intel¬ 
lectual  life.  The  careful  classical  training  of  the  Lycee 
had  at  this  early  period  strongly  disposed  him  to  litera¬ 
ture.  fie  was  already  known  among  his  compeers  for 
a  decided  superiority  in  Greek  and  familiarity  with  the 
best  Greek  authors.  From  the  Lycee  he  passed  to  the 
Normal  School  of  Paris — an  institution  of  the  higher 
educational  order,  corresponding  very  much  to  the 
faculty  of  arts  in  our  Scottish  universities.  It  was 
destined  to  train  the  best  youths  of  the  secondary  schools 
for  teachers  in  the  more  advanced  departments.  At  first 
simply  a  pupil,  he  very  soon  became  a  monitor  or 
maitre-repetiteur  in  Greek.  His  impulse  at  this  time 
was  entirely  toward  letters.  But  it  was  now  his  fortune 
to  meet  with  a  powerful  influence  in  a  somewhat  oppo¬ 
site  direction.  This  was  the  teaching  of  Laromiguiere, 
who  was  then  lecturing  on  philosophy  in  the  Normal 
School.  Cousin  was  through  life  essentially  open  to, 
and  impressible  by,  outward  influences  ;  and  the  earnest¬ 
ness  and  striking  power  of  intellectual  analysis  dis¬ 
played  by  the  thinker  in  France,  who  first  opened  up  to 
him  the  questions  of  philosophy,  and  first,  though  only 
slightly,  broken  up  by  the  beaten  path  of  Condillacism, 
were  very  certain  to  modify  his  character  and  studies. 
In  the  second  preface  to  the  Fragment  Philosophiques , 
in  which  he  manfully  and  candidly  states  the  varied 
philosophical  influences  of  his  life  and  their  relation  to 
his  own  opinions,  he  speaks  of  the  grateful  emotion  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  memory  of  the  day  in  1811,  when,  as  a  pupil 
in  the  Normal  School  destined  to  letters,  he  heard 
Laromiguiere  for  the  first  time.  “  That  day  decided  my 
whole  life.  Laromiguiere  taught  the  philosophy  of 
Locke  and  Condillac,  happily  modified  on  some  points, 
with  a  clearness  and  grace  which  in  appearance  at  least 
removed  difficulties,  and  with  a  charm  of  spiritual  bon- 
homie  which  penetrated  and  subdued.”  Cousin  was  set 
forthwith  to  lecture  on  philosophy,  and  he  speedily  ob¬ 
tained  the  position  of  master  of  conferences  ( maitre  de 
conference )  in  the  school.  It  was  the  practice  of  his 
pupils,  who  were  usually  in  the  third  year  of  their 
course,  to  take  notes  and  make  a  summary  of  the 
lectures  delivered,  and  thereafter  to  meet  in  conference, 
the  master  presiding,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the 
principal  points  contained  in  them.  This  was  the  re¬ 
vival  of  a  process  very  much  akin  to  the  mediaeval  prac¬ 
tice  of  determining  as  it  was  called.  Cousin  in  the  first 
preface  to  the  Fragmens  refers  with  great  pleasure  to 
the  cherished  memories  of  this  period,  when,  he  himself 
young  and  ardent  and  surrounded  by  sympathetic  pupils, 
they  together,  forgetful  of  all  else,  essayed  “  the  eternal 
problems  ”  of  speculative  philosophy. 

The  youthful  thinker  very  soon,  however,  passed 
beyond  the  point  of  view  of  Laromiguiere.  Royer-Col- 
lard  was  lecturing  in  the  chairs  of  the  history  of  modern 
philosophy  in  the  faculty  of  letters.  Cousin  was  very 
speedily  attracted  by  him,  and  the  teaching  of  Royer- 
Collard  formed  the  second  great  philosophical  impulse 
of  his  life.  This  teacher,  as  he  tells  us,  “by  the  severity 
of  his  logic,  the  gravity  and  weight  of  his  words,  turned 
me  by  degrees,  and  not  without  resistance,  from  the 
beaten  path  of  Condillac  into  the  way  which  has  since 
become  so  easy,  but  which  was  then  painful  and  unfre¬ 
quented,  that  of  the  Scottish  philosophy.”  In  1815-16 
Cousin  attained  the  position  of  suppliant  or  assistant  to 
Royer-Collard  in  the  chair  of  the  faculty  of  letters. 
But  the  energy  and  impressibility  of  the  young  professor 
were  not  to  be  limited  by  the  philosophical  thought  of 
his  own  country.  He  betook  himself  to  the  study  of 
German,  worked  at  Kant  and  Jacobi,  and  then  sought 
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to  master  the  Philosophy  of  Nature ,  of  Schelling.  By 
this  he  was  first  greatly  attracted.  The  influence  of 
Schelling  became  manifest  in  his  teaching,  and  it  may  be 
observed  very  markedly  in  the  earlier  form  of  his  philos¬ 
ophy.  He  sympathized  with  the  principle  of  faith  of 
Jacobi,  but  regarded  it  as  arbitrary  so  long  as  it  was  not 
recognized  as  grounded  in  reason.  In  1817  he  went  to 
Germany,  and  met  Hegel  at  Heidelberg.  In  this  year 
appeared  Hegel’s  Encyclopedia  of  the  Philosophical 
Sciences ,  of  which  Cousin  had  one  of  the  earliest 
copies.  He  thought  Hegel  not  particularly  amiable  ; 
but  the  two  became  friends.  The  following  year  Cousin 
went  to  Munich,  where  he  met  .Schelling  for  the  first 
time,  and  spent  a  month  with  him  and  Jacobi,  obtain¬ 
ing  a  deeper  insight  into  the  Philosophy  of  Nature. 
His  contrast  of  Hegel  and  Schelling  is  interesting.  No 
two  people,  he  tells  us,  can  be  more  unlike  than  the  mas¬ 
ter  and  the  disciple.  “  Hegel  lets  fall  words  few  and  pro¬ 
found,  and  somewhat  enigmatic  ;  his  speech  is  strong  but 
embarrassed  ;  his  immovable  countenance,  his  clouded 
forehead,  seem  the  image  of  thought  which  turns  back 
on  itself.  Schelling  is  thought  developed.  His 
language  is  like  his  look,  rapid,  full  of  eclat  and  life. 
He  is  naturally  eloquent.  ” 

Cousin’s  future  course  in  life  as  a  professor  of  philoso¬ 
phy  seemed  now  to  be  determined.  But  the  political 
troubles  of  the  country  were  to  interfere  for  a  time  with 
this  promising  career.  In  the  events  of  1814-15  Cousin 
took  the  royalist  side,  He  at  first  adopted  the  views  of 
the  party  of  which  Royer-Collard  was  the  philosophical 
chief,  known  as  doctrinaire.  He  seems  then  to  have 
gone  further  than  this  party,  and  even  to  have  approached 
the  extreme  Left  or  Carbonari  section  of  politicians.  ,  This 
has  been  alleged,  though  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
usual  moderation  of  his  character  and  political  views. 
Then  came  a  reaction  against  liberalism,  and  in  1821-22 
Cousin  was  deprived  of  his  offices  alike  in  the  faculty  of 
letters  and  in  the  Normal  School.  The  Normal  School 
itself  was  swept  away,  fie  simply  shared  at  the  hands 
of  a  narrow  and  illiberal  government,  influenced  mainly 
by  the  priesthood,  the  fate  of  Guizot,  who  was  ejected 
from  the  chair  of  history. 

During  seven  years  of  forced  abandonment  of  teach¬ 
ing,  he  produced,  besides  the  Frogmens ,  the  edition  of 
the  works  of  Proclus  (6  vols.  1820-27),  and  the  works  of 
Descartes  (11  vols.,  1826).  He  also  commenced  his 
Translation  of  Plato  (13  vols.),  which  occupied  his 
leisure  time  from  1825  to  1840. 

We  see  in  the  Fragmens  very  distinctly  the  fusion 
of  the  different  philosophical  influences  of  his  life  to 
which  we  have  referred,  and  by  which  his  opinions  were 
finally  molded  and  matured.  For  Cousin  was  as  eclectic 
in  cast  of  thought  and  personal  habit  of  mind,  as  he  was 
in  philosophical  principle  and  system.  It  is  with  the 
publication  of  the  Fragmens  of  1826  that  the  first  great 
widening  of  his  reputation  is  associated.  In  1827  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Cours  de  CHistoire  de  la  Philosophie. 

The  three  years  which  followed  1828  was  the  period 
of  Cousin’s  greatest  distinction  and  triumph  as  a  lec¬ 
turer.  He  reappeared  in  sympathy  with  the  national 
feeling  of  the  time  ;  he  had  suffered  for  his  adherence  to 
popular  principles;  his  return  to  the  chair  was  at  once 
a  compensation  for  what  he  had  undergone,  and  the 
symbol  of  the  triumph  of  constitutional  ideas.  This 
prepared  a  ready  sympathy  for  him.  The  hall  of  the 
Sorbonne  was  crowded  with  auditors  as  the  hall  of  no 
philosophical  teacher  in  Paris  had  been  since  the  days 
of  Abelard.  The  lecturer  had  a  singular  power  of 
identifying  himself  for  the  time  with  the  system  which 
he  expounded,  and  the  historical  character  he  por¬ 
trayed.  To  this  was  joined  a  singular  power  of  rhetor¬ 
ical  climax.  His  philosophy  exhibited  in  a  striking 


manner  the  generalizing  tendency  of  the  French  intellect, 
and  its  logical  need  of  grouping  details  round  central 
principles.  The  pretension  even  to  grasp  and  formalize 
the  history  of  philosophy  was  dazzling  to  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  a  Parisian  auditory,  however  little  ground  it 
might  have  in  fact  or  reason. 

There  was  withal  a  moral  earnestness  and  elevation  in 
his  spiritual  philosophy  which  came  home  to  the  hearts 
of  his  hearers,  and  which  seemed  to  afford  a  ground  for 
higher  development  in  national  literature  and  art,  and 
even  in  politics,  than  the  traditional  philosophy  of 
France  had  appeared  capable  of  yielding.  It  was  thus 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  philosophical  orator  was 
received  with  enthusiasm,  and  that  his  lectures  produced 
more  ardent  disciples,  imbued  at  least  with  his  spirit, 
than  it  has  been  the  fortune  of  any  other  professor  of 
philosophy  in  France  to  gather  round  him  in  this  cen¬ 
tury.  Tested  by  the  power  and  effect  of  his  teaching 
influence,  Victor  Cousin  occupies  a  foremost  place  in 
the  rank  of  professors  of  philosophy,  who  like  Jacobi  and 
Schelling  in  Germany  and  Dugald  Stewart  in  Scotland, 
have  united  the  rare  gifts  of  speculative,  expository,  and 
imaginative  faculty.  Tested  even  by  the  strength  of  the 
reaction  which  his  writings  have  in  some  cases  occa¬ 
sioned,  his  influence  is  hardly  less  remarkable,  and  the 
degree  of  petulant  detraction  to  which  he  himself  and 
his  philosophy  have  been  subjected  even  in  France  may 
be  taken  as  the  tribute  of  envy  to  his  power.  The  taste 
for  philosophy  —  especially  its  history  —  was  revived  in 
France  to  an  extent  unknown  since  the  seventeenth 
century. 

The  Government  was  not  tardy  in  honoring  his 
public  services  as  a  professor  and  his  contributions  to 
the  philosophical  literature  of  the  country.  He  was  in¬ 
duced  by  the  ministry  of  which  his  friend  Guizot  was 
the  head  to  take  a  part  in  national  administration.  He 
ceased  to  lecture,  but  retained  the  title  of  professor  of 
philosophy.  He  became  a  member  of  the  council  of 
public  instruction  and  councilor  of  state,  and  in  1832 
he  was  made  a  peer  of  France.  Finally,  he  accepted 
the  position  of  minister  of  public  instruction  in  1840 
under  Thiers.  He  was  besides  director  of  the  Normal 
School  and  virtual  head  of  the  university,  and  from 
1840  a  member  of  the  Institute  (Academy  of  the  Moral 
and  Political  Sciences).  His  character  and  his  official 
position  at  this  period  gave  him  great  power  in  the  uni¬ 
versity  and  in  the  educational  arrangements  of  the 
country.  In  fact,  during  the  seventeen  and  a  half  years 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  Cousin  mainly  molded 
the  philosophical  and  even  the  literary  tendencies  of  the 
cultivated  class  in  France. 

But  the  most  important  work  he  accomplished  during 
this  period  was  doubtless  the  organization  of  primary 
instruction  in  the  country.  It  was  to  the  efforts  of 
Cousin  that  France  owed  her  advance,  in  primary  edu¬ 
cation,  from  1830  to  1848.  Prussia  and  Saxony  had 
set  the  national  example,  and  France  was  guided  into  it 
by  Cousin.  In  the  summer  of  1831,  commissioned  by 
the  Government,  he  proceeded  to  Germany,  visiting 
Frankfort  and  Saxony,  and  spending  some  time  in 
Berlin.  The  result  was  a  series  of  reports  to  the 
minister,  afterward  published  as  Report  sur  V  ft  tat  de 
V Instruction  Publique  dans  Quelques  Pays  de  V A  lle- 
magne  et  Particulierement  en  Prusse.  (Compare  also 
De  V Instruction  Publique  en  Hollande,  1837 .)  His 
views  were  readily  accepted  on  his  return  to  France,  and 
soon  afterward  through  his  influence  there  was  passed 
the  law  of  primary  instruction. 

In  (he  words  of  a  reviewer  at  the  time,  these  docu¬ 
ments  “  mark  an  epoch  in  the  progress  of  national  edu¬ 
cation,  and  are  directly  conducive  to  results  important, 
not  only  to  France,  but  to  Europe.”  The  Report  was 
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translated  by  Mrs.  Austin,  in  1834.  The  translation  was 
frequently  reprinted  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  Legislatures  of  New  Jersey  and  Massachusetts  dis¬ 
tributed  it  in  the  schools  at  the  expense  of  the  States. 
Cousin  remarks  that,  among  all  the  literary  distinctions 
which  he  had  received,  “  None  has  touched  me  more 
than  the  title  of  foreign  member  of  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute  for  Education.”  To  the  enlightened  views  of  the 
ministries  of  Guizot  and  Thiers  under  the  citizen  king, 
and  to  the  zeal,  energy,  and  ability  of  Cousin  in  the 
work  of  organization,  France  owes  what  is  best  in  her 
system  of  primary  education  —  a  national  interest  which 
had  been  neglected  under  the  Revolution,  the  Empire, 
and  the  Restoration.  In  the  first  two  years  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  Philippe  more  was  done  for  the  educa- 
of  the  people  than  had  been  either  sought  or  accom- 
lished  in  all  the  history  of  France.  France  since  then 
as,  perhaps,  owing  to  political  troubles  and  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  obstacles,  followed  but  falteringly  in  the  steps  of 
Prussia;  but  some  considerable  progress  has  been  made 
on  the  lines  laid  down  by  Cousin  in  a  spirit  of  far-see¬ 
ing  patriotism.  If,  in  1866,  about  30  per  cent,  of  the 
military  conscripts  were  unable  to  read,  yet  we  must 
put  alongside  of  this  the  fact  that,  while  in  1824,  the 
year  of  the  accession  of  Charles  X.,  out  of  the  44,000 
commun  'S  of  France  25,000  were  without  schools,  in 
that  same  year  of  1866  there  were  41,000  free  and  pub¬ 
lic  schools  for  boys,  and  14,000  for  girls.  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  his  services  to  education  we  ought  not  to  omit 
a  notice  of  his  noble  and  eloquent  defense  of  university 
studies  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers  in  1844,  when  he  stood 
manfully  forth  against  the  clerical  party  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  leveling  or  Philistine  party  on  the  other. 
Ilis  speeches  on  this  occasion  were  afterward  published 
in  a  most  interesting  tractate  entitled  Defense de  P  Uni¬ 
versity  et  de  la  Philosophic. 

M.  Cousin  died  at  Cannes  on  the  13th  January,  1867, 
in  his  sixty-fifth  year.  In  the  front  of  the  Sorbonne, 
below  the  lecture-rooms  of  the  faculty  of  letters,  is  a 
tablet  recording  an  extract  from  the  will  of  Victor 
Cousin,  in  which  he  appropriately  bequeathes  his  noble 
and  cherished  library  to  the  halls  of  his  professorial  work 
and  triumphs. 

COUSTOU,  the  name  of  a  famous  family  of  French 
sculptors.  Nicholas  Coustou  (1658-1733)  was  the  son 
of  a  wood-carver  at  Lyons,  where  he  was  born.  At 
eighteen  he  removed  to  Paris,  to  study  under  Coysevox, 
his  uncle,  who  presided  over  the  recently-established 
Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture  ;  and  at  three-and- 
twenty  he  gained  the  Colbert  prize,  which  entitled  him 
to  four  years  education  at  the  F rench  Academy  at  Rome. 
He  afterward  became  rector  and  chancellor  of  the 
Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture.  He  was  remark¬ 
able  for  his  facility;  and  though  he  was  specially  influ¬ 
enced  by  Michelangelo  and  Algardi,  his  numerous  works 
are  among  the  most  typical  specimens  of  his  age  now 
extant.  The  most  famous  are  the  Union  of  the  Seine 
and  Marne  and  the  Berger  Chasseur,  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Tuileries,  and  the  Descent  from  the  Cross,  placed 
behind  the  choir  altar  of  Notre  Dame ;  he  also  supplied 
a  large  number  of  statues  to  Versailles  and  Marly. 

His  younger  brother,  Guillaume  (7678-1746), 
was  a  sculptor  of  still  greater  merit.  He  also  gained 
the  Colbert  prize  ;  but  refusing  to  submit  to  the  rules 
of  the  Academy,  he  soon  left  it,  and  for  some  time 
wandered  houseless  through  the  streets  of  Rome.  At 
length  he  was  befriended  by  the  sculptor  Legros,  under 
whom  he  studied  for  some  time.  Returning  to  Paris, 
he  was,  in  1704,  admitted  into  the  Academy  of  Painting 
and  Sculpture,  of  which  he  afterward  became  director  ; 
and,  like  his  brother,  he  was  employed  by  Louis  XIV. 
His  finest  works  are  the  famous  group  of  the  Horse 
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Tamers,  in  the  Champs  Elysees  at  Paris,  the  Ocean  and 
Mediterranean,  at  Marly,  the  bronze  Rhone,  which 
formed  part  of  the  statue  of  Louis  XIV.  at  Lyons,  the 
facade  of  the  Chateau  d’Eau,  and  the  bas-reliefs  of  the 
entrance  of  the  Hotel  des  Invalides.  His  work  is 
specially  distinguished  by  its  fire  and  energy. 

Guillaume  Coustou,  the  younger  (1716-1777),  son 
of  Nicholas,  also  studied  at  Rome,  as  winner  of  the 
Colbert  prize.  While  to  a  great  extent  a  copyist  of 
his  predecessors,  he  was  much  affected  by  the  bad  taste 
of  his  time,  and  produced  little  or  nothing  of  permanent 
value. 

COUTANCES,  a  town  of  France,  capital  of  an  ar- 
rondissement  of  the  department  of  La  Manche,  and  the 
seat  of  a  bishop,  is  built  on  a  granite  ridge  which  rises 
between  the  canalized  River  Soulle  and  the  stream  called 
the  Bulsard,  sixteen  miles  W.S.W.  of  St.  Lo  and  seven 
miles  from  the  sea.  It  was  held  by  the  English  from 
1417  to  1449.  Population  14,557. 

COUTHON,  Georges,  one  of  the  most  notorious 
actors  in  the  Reign  of  Terror,  was  born  at  Orsay  (Greet), 
a  village  in  the  district  of  Clermont  in  Auvergne,  in 
1756.  At  this  period  he  was  noted  for  his  integrity, 
gentle-heartedness,  and  charitable  disposition.  His 
health  was  feeble,  and  his  body  was  half  paralyzed  from 
a  recent  misadventure.  In  178711c  was  a  member  of 
the  provincial  assembly  of  Auvergne.  When  the  Revo¬ 
lution  began  Couthon  avowed  the  most  liberal  sentiments, 
but  at  the  same  time  spoke  with  great  moderation.  He 
became  very  popular,  and  was  appointed  chief  magistrate 
of  Clermont  and  president  of  the  tribunal  of  the  town. 
With  the  progress  of  events,  however,  his  feelings  rose 
to  a  higher  pitch,  and  his  sympathies  were  with  the  van 
of  the  Revolutionary  army.  In  1791  he  was  elected 
deputy  to  the  legislative  assembly;  and  here  he  soon 
took  his  place  among  the  most  violent  of  the  Jacobins. 
He  advocated  extreme  measures  against  the  king.  A 
visit  to  Flanders  for  the  sake  of  health  brought  him  into 
close  intercourse  and  sympathy  with  Dumouriez.  In 
September,  1792,  Couthon  was  elected  member  of  the 
National  Convention,  and  voted  the  death  of  the  king 
without  appeal.  He  soon  attached  himself  to  Robes¬ 
pierre,  for  whom  at  first  he  felt  only  aversion  ;  and  he 
was  the  first  to  demand  the  arrest  of  the  proscribed 
Girondists.  In  July,  1793,  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  in  the  following  month 
he  was  sent  as  commissioner  of  the  army  to  conduct  the 
siege  of  Lyons.  Impatient  at  the  slow  progress  made 
by  the  besieging  force  he  collected  a  body  of  60,000 
men,  and  having  stormed  the  place,  resolved  on  its 
destruction.  He  made  a  beginning  with  a  kind  of  state 
ceremonial.  Carried  on  a  litter,  with  a  silver  hammer 
in  his  hand,  he  struck  the  doors  or  walls  of  the  houses 
doomed  to  be  demolished,  and  his  army  of  satellites  then 
executed  his  orders.  The  demolition  was  carried  on  for 
six  months,  and  the  cost  of  it  was  enormous.  Couthon’s 
rage,  however,  chiefly  vented  itself  on  the  buildings ;  the 
slaughter  of  the  inhabitants  was  the  work  of  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  Collot  d’Herbois.  Couthon  returned  to  Paris, 
where  Robespierre  felt  the  need  of  his  assistance.  He 
was  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  infamous  law  of  the 
22d  Prairial,  which  shortened  the  proceedings  before  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal  by  depriving  the  accused  of  the 
aid  of  counsel  or  of  witnesses  for  their  defense.  This 
was  not  long  before  the  9th  Thermidor.  Couthon  had 
become  one  of  the  Triumvirate,  with  Robespierre  and 
St.  Just,  and  alarmed  at  the  opposition  which  was 
rising  against  their  power  and  projects,  declined  to 
make  the  visit  which  he  had  promised  to  Auvergne. 
He  was  arrested  at  the  same  time  with  his  colleagues, 
and  after  being  subjected  to  indescribable  sufferings  and 
insults,  was  taken  on  the  same  car  with  his  master  to 
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the  scaffold.  There,  amidst  the  exultations  and  execra¬ 
tions  of  the  fierce  crowd,  he  wept  with  terror,  and  died 
by  the  guillotine  (9th  Thermidor)  July  28,  1794. 

COUTTS,  Thomas,  an  eminent  banker,  head  of  the 
London  house  of  Coutts  &  Co.,  was  born  probably 
about  1731.  Of  the  enormous  wealth  which  came  into 
his  hands  he  made  munificent  use.  His  private  life  was 
not  without  its  romantic  elements.  Soon  after  his  set¬ 
tlement  in  London  he  married  Elizabeth  Starkey,  a 
young  woman  of  humble  origin,  who  was  in  attendance 
on  the  daughter  of  his  brother  James.  They  lived  hap¬ 
pily  together,  and  had  three  daughters — Susan,  mar¬ 
ried  in  1796  to  the  third  Earl  of  Guilford;  Frances,  mar¬ 
ried  in  1800  to  the  first  Marquis  of  Bute;  and  Sophia, 
married  in  1793  to  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  baronet.  Mrs. 
Coutts  dying  in  1815,  her  husband  s^on  after  married 
the  popular  actress,  Harriet  Mellon;  and  to  her  he  left 
the  whole  of  his  immense  fortune.  He  died  in  London, 
February  24,  1822.  His  widow  married  in  1827  the 
duke  of  St.  Albans,  and  died  ten  years  later,  having  be¬ 
queathed  her  property  to  Angela,  youngest  daughter  of 
Sir  Francis  Burdett,  who  then  assumed  the  additional 
name  and  arms  of  Coutts. 

COVENANTERS,  in  Scottish  history,  the  name  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  party,  emoracing  the  great  majority  of  the 
people,  who  during  the  seventeenth  century  bound  them¬ 
selves  to  establish  and  maintain  the  Presbyterian  doctrine 
and  polity  as  the  sole  religion  of  the  country,  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  Prelacy  and  Popery.  An  account  of  the  cove¬ 
nanting  cause  as  a  religious  and  political  movement  be¬ 
longs  to  the  history  of  Scotland. 

COVENTRY,  an  ancient  city  and  municipal  and 
parliamentary  borough  of  England,  in  the  county  of 
Warwick,  eighteen  miles  E.S.  E.  of  Birmingham.  It 
stands  on  a  gentle  eminence,  and  is  watered  by  the 
Sherbourne  and  the  Radford  Brook,  which  unite  within 
the  town.  Of  its  ancient  fortifications  two  gates  and 
some  portions  of  the  wall  are  still  extant,  and  several 
of  the  older  streets  present  a  picturesque  appearance, 
from  the  number  of  half-timbered  houses  projecting 
over  the  footways.  In  1889  the  population  of  the 
municipal  borough  was  37,670,  and  of  the  parliamen¬ 
tary  borough,  which  comprises  an  area  of  6,448  acres, 
41,348. 

Coventry  derives  its  name  (Con ventre,  or  convent 
town)  from  a  Benedictine  priory,  founded  in  1043  by  Earl 
Leofric  and  his  wife,  Lady  Godiva,  who  were  afterward 
buried  within  the  priory  church.  According  to  a  well- 
known  popular  tradition,  exquisitely  related  in  Tenny¬ 
son’s  poem,  the  inhabitants  were  freed  from  the  earl’s 
excessive  taxation  by  the  romantic  devotion  of  the  lady, 
who  rode  through  the  streets  of  the  city  “  clothed  on 
with  chastity,”  and  thus  compelled  her  husband  to  keep 
his  oath. 

COVERDALE,  Miles,  the  celebrated  translator  of 
the  first  complete  English  Bible,  was  born  in  Yorkshire 
in  1488.  Coverdale  remained  in  total  obscurity  until  1535, 
when  he  published  his  own  translation,  with  a  dedica¬ 
tion  to  Henry  VIII.,  who  had  now  come  to  an  irrepar¬ 
able  breach  with  the  Pope.  This  was  the  earliest  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  whole  Bible  in  the  English  language,  and 
the  Psalms  in  it  are  those  which  are  now  used  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Although  it  is  not  an  imme¬ 
diate  version  of  the  original  (the  title  being  that  it  is 
“  truly  translated  out  of  Douche  and  Latyn  ”),  it  has 
many  merits.  Much  of  the  rythmical  flow  and  finely- 
balanced  cadence  of  the  authorized  version  may  be  traced 
back  to  Coverdale.  With  the  sanction  of  the  king, 
Coverdale  went  to  Paris,  in  1 538,  to  superintend  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  new  edition;  but  a  decree  of  the  Inqui¬ 
sition  broke  up  the  printing  establishment  and  consigned 
the  sheets  already  finished  to  the  flames.  A  few  copies, 
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however,  having  been  sold  as  waste  paper,  were  pre¬ 
served;  and  these,  with  the  presses  which  were  trans¬ 
ported  to  England,  were  used  in  printing  Cranmer' s  or 
the  Great  Bible ,  under  the  superintendence  of  Cover-, 
dale,  which  was  published  in  1539.  After  1540  Cover- 
dale  seems  to  have  again  resided  for  some  time  abroad. 
He  returned  to  England  after  the  death  of  Henry  (1547), 
and  was  appointed  almoner  to  the  queen  dowager, 
Catherine  Parr.  In  1551  Coverdale  was  appointed  to 
the  see  of  Exeter;  and  in  consideration  of  his  poverty 
the  customary  payment  of  first-fruits  was  remitted  as  to 
him.  On  the  accession  of  Mary  he  was  thrown  into 
prison,  and  released  only  on  condition  of  leaving  his 
native  country.  He  received  the  grace  of  exile  instead 
of  execution  through  the  urgent  intercession  of  the  king 
of  Denmark,  whose  chaplain,  Mac  Alpine,  was  his 
brother-in-law.  On  the  invitation  of  the  latter,  he  re¬ 
paired  for  a  time  to  the  court  of  Denmark,  but  after¬ 
ward  retired  to  Geneva,  where  he  was  associated  with 
other  English  exiles  in  executing  the  Geneva  translation. 
On  his  return  to  England,  after  the  death  of  Mary,  he 
was  not  reinstated  in  his  bishopric;  and  in  1563  he  de¬ 
clined  the  See  of  Llandaff.  He  held  for  some  time  the 
rectory  of  St.  Magnus,  London  Bridge,  but  resigned  it 
in  1566.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  translating 
from  the  works  of  the  Continental  Reformers,  and  in 
the  publication  of  tracts  for  the  spread  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion.  The  date  of  Coverdale’s  death  is  uncertain,  but 
he  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  the  church  of  St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew,  February  19,  1569. 

COVILHA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Beirabaixa,  on  the  southeastern  slope  of  the  highest  part 
of  the  Serra  da  Estrella,  where  it  descends  to  the  upper 
valley  of  the  River  Zezere,  thirty  miles  north  of  Castello- 
Branco.  Population  (1890),  10,000 

COVINGTON,  a  city  of  the  United  States,  in  Ken¬ 
ton  County,  Kentucky,  on  the  Ohio,  at  its  confluence 
with  the  Licking,  and  directly  opposite  Cincinnati.  Its 
principal  buildings  are  the  city  hall,  the  United  States 
court  house,  a  high  school,  the  Oddfellows’  hall,  the 
hospital  of  St.  Elizabeth,  the  Benedictine  priory  of  St. 
Joseph’s,  and  the  Benedictine  nunnery  of  St.  Wal- 
burga;  and  its  industrial  establishments  comprise 
numerous  tobacco  and  cigar  factories,  and  several  iron 
mills,  distilleries,  glass  works,  silk  factories,  etc.  Cov¬ 
ington,  as  well  as  the  contiguous  town  of  Newport,  is 
practically  a  suburb  of  Cincinnati,  with  which  they  have 
communication  by  bridges  and  steam  ferries.  Since 
1871  it  has  been  supplied  with  water  by  water-works  on 
the  Holly  system.  Covington  was  founded  in  1812, 
and  received  incorporation  as  a  city  in  1834.  Popula¬ 
tion,  1886,  29,720;  1890,  37,371.  A  considerable  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  are  Roman  Catholics.  There 
is  a  German  orphan  asylum  about  four  miles  from  the 
city  under  Catholic  management. 

COWELL,  Dr.  John  (1554-1611),  jurist,  was  born 
at  Ernsborough,  Devonshire.  In  1607  he  compiled  a 
law  dictionary,  in  which  he  exalted  the  king’s  preroga¬ 
tive  so  much  that  he  was  prosecuted  before  the  House 
of  Commons  by  Sir  Edward  Coke,  and  saved  from  im¬ 
prisonment  only  by  the  interposition  of  James  I. 

COWES,  West  and  East,  two  towns  of  England, 
in  the  County  of  Hants,  on  the  estuary  of  the  Medina, 
on  the  north  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  directly  oppo¬ 
site  to  the  mouth  of  Southampton  Water. 

COWLEY,  Abraham  (1618-1667),  the  most  popular 
English  poet  during  the  lifetime  of  Milton,  was  born  in 
the  city  of  London  late  in  1618.  His  father,  a  wealthy 
citizen,  who  died  shortly  before  his  birth,  is  believed  to 
have  been  a  grocer.  His  mother  was  wholly  given  to 
works  of  devotion,  but  it  happened  that  there  lay  in  her 
parlor  a  copy  of  The  Faery  Queen.  This  became  the 
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favorite  reading  of  her  son,  and  he  had  twice  devoured 
it  all  before  he  was  sent  to  school.  As  early  as  1628, 
that  is,  in  his  tenth  year,  he  composed  his  Tragicall 
History  of  Piramus  ami  This  be,  an  epical  romance 
written  in  a  six-line  stanza  of  his  own  invention.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  this  work  is  the  most  astonish¬ 
ing  feat  of  imaginative  precocity  on  record  ;  it  is  marked 
by  no  great  faults  of  immaturity,  and  by  constructive 
merits  of  a  very  high  order.  Two  years  later  the  child 
wrote  another  and  still  more  ambitious  poem,  Constantia 
and  PhiletiiSy  being  sent  about  the  same  time  to  West¬ 
minster  School.  Here  he  displayed  the  most  extraordi¬ 
nary  mental  precocity  and  versatility,  and  wrote  in  his 
thirteenth  year  yet  another  poem,  the  Elegy  on  the 
Death  of  Dudley,  Lord  Carlton.  These  three  poems  of 
considerable  size,  and  some  smaller  ones,  were  collected 
in  1633,  and  published  in  a  volume  entitled  Poetical 
Blossoms ,  dedicated  to  the  head-master  of  the  school, 
and  prefaced  by  many  laudatory  verses  by  schoolfellows. 
The  author  at  once  became  famous,  although  he  had  not 
even  yet  completed  his  fifteenth  year.  His  next  com¬ 
position  was  a  pastoral  comedy,  entitled  Love's  Riddle , 
a  marvelous  production  for  a  boy  of  sixteen,  airy,  cor¬ 
rect,  and  harmonious  in  language,  and  rapid  in  move¬ 
ment.  The  style  is  not  without  resemblance  to  that  of 
Randolph,  whose  earliest  works,  however,  were  at  that 
time  only  just  printed.  In  1636  Cowley  was  elected 
into  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  betook  him¬ 
self  with  enthusiasm  to  the  study  of  all  kinds  of  learn¬ 
ing,  and  early  distinguished  himself  as  a  ripe  scholar. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  he  composed  his  scriptural 
epic  on  the  history  of  King  David,  one  book  of  which 
still  exists  in  the  Latin  original,  the  rest  being  super¬ 
seded  in  favor  of  an  English  version  in  four  books, 
called  the  Davideis,  which  he  published  a  long 
time  after.  This,  his  most  grave  and  important 
work,  is  remarkable  as  having  suggested  to  Milton 
several  points  which  he  afterward  made  use  of. 
In  1638  Love's  Riddle  and  a  Latin  comedy,  the 
Naufragium  Joculare ,  were  printed,  and  in  1641  the 
passage  of  Prince  Charles  through  Cambridge  gave 
occasion  to  the  production  of  another  dramatic  work, 
The  Guardian ,  which  was  acted  before  the  royal  visitor 
with  much  success.  During  the  civil  war  this  play  was 
privately  performed  at  Dublin,  but  it  was  not  printed  till 
1650.  It  is  bright  and  amusing,  in  the  style  common  to 
the  “sons”  of  Ben  Jonson,  the  university  wits  who 
wrote  more  for  the  closet  than  the  public  stage.  The 
learned  quiet  of  the  young  poet’s  life  was  broken  up  by 
the  civil  war  ;  he  warmly  espoused  the  royalist  side. 
Cambridge  became,  in  1643,  too  hot  to  hold  him,  and  he 
made  his  way  to  Oxford,  where  he  enjoyed  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  Lord  Falkland,  and  was  tossed,  in  the  tumult  of 
affairs,  into  the  personal  confidence  of  the  royal  family 
itself.  After  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor  he  followed 
the  queen  to  Paris,  and  the  exile  so  commenced  lasted 
twelve  years.  This  period  was  spent  almost  entirely  in 
the  royal  service,  “  bearing  a  share  in  the  distresses  of 
the  royal  family,  or  laboring  in  their  affairs.”  To  this 
purpose  he  performed  several  dangerous  journeys  into 
Jersey,  Scotland,  Flanders,  Holland,  or  wherever  else 
the  king’s  troubles  required  his  attendance.  But  the 
chief  testimony  of  his  fidelity  was  the  laborious  service 
he  underwent  in  maintaining  the  constant  correspondence 
between  the  late  king  and  the  queen,  his  wife.  Late  in 
1658  Oliver  Cromwell  died,  and  Cowley  took  advantage 
of  the  confusion  of  affairs  to  escape  to  Paris,  where  he 
remained  until  the  Restoration  brought  him  back  in 
Charles’s  train.  Wearied  with  the  broils  and  fatigues  of 
a  political  life,  Cowley  obtained  permission  to  retire  into 
the  country ;  through  his  friend,  Lord  St.  Albans,  he 
obtained  a  property  near  Chertsey,  and  here,  devoting 
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himself  to  the  study  of  botany,  and  buried  in  his  books, 
he  lived  in  comparative  solitude  until  his  death,  which 
occur ed  on  July  28,  1667. 

COWPENS,  a  village  in  South  Carolina,  near  which 
the  British  forces  under  General  Tarleton  were  defeated 
January  17,1781,  by  the  American  troops  under  Morgan. 
The  British  loss  was  about  900,  including  prisoners;  the 
Americans  had  twelve  killed  and  sixty  wounded. 

COWPER,  William,  was  born  in  Sussex,  in  1666, 
settled  as  a  surgeon  in  London,  and  died  March  8, 1709. 
He  made  some  anatomical  observations,  notably  dis¬ 
covering  the  glands  beneath  the  male  urethra  called 
“  Cowper’s  glands.” 

COWPER,  William,  the  best  of  English  letter- 
writers  and  the  most  distinguished  poet  of  his  day,  was 
born  on  the  26th  of  November,  1731,  at  Great  Berk- 
hamstead,  Hertfordshire.  His  father,  who  held  the  liv¬ 
ing  of  the  parish,  was  chaplain  to  George  II.  He 
married  Ann,  daughter  of  Roger  Dunne,  of  Ludham 
Hall  in  Norfolk.  This  lady,  after  giving  birth  to  sev¬ 
eral  children,  who  died  in  infancy,  expired  in  childbed 
in  1737,  leaving  two  sons  —  William  (the  poet)  and 
John.  Cowper,  who  retained  the  most  affectionate  re¬ 
membrance  of  his  mother,  embalmed  her  memory  in 
one  of  the  most  affecting  tributes  that  ever  came  from 
the  heart  of  a  son. 

At  ten  years  of  age  Cowper  was  placed  at  West¬ 
minster  School.  In  after-life  he  lamented  that  his 
learning  at  this  time  consisted  entirely  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  more  important  matter  of 
religion.  Surrounded  by  strangers,  and  unable  from 
his  unconquerable  shyness  to  mingle  with  them  on  easy 
terms,  his  fits  of  depression  grew  darker  and  more  fre¬ 
quent  ;  and  those  unhappy  views  of  his  spiritual  condi- 
tion  which  afterward  produced  such  deplorable  result* 
began  to  oppress  his  mind.  In  his  memoirs  he  relates 
some  of  his  religious  experiences.  Crossing  St.  Mar¬ 
garet’s  churchyard  late  in  the  evening,  his  curiosity  was 
excited  by  a  glimmering  light,  and  he  went  to  see 
whence  it  proceeded.  A  gravedigger  was  at  work  with 
a  lantern  ;  and  just  as  Cowper  came  to  the  spot  a  skull 
was  thrown  up  which  struck  him  on  the  leg.  This  cir¬ 
cumstance  gave  an  alarm  to  his  conscience,  and  he  after¬ 
ward  considered  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  religious 
impressions  he  received  at  Westminster.  His  mental 
excitement  was  followed  by  the  noticn  that  he  was  ex¬ 
empted  from  the  penalty  of  death,  which,  in  its  turn 
was  displaced  by  lowness  of  spirits  and  intimations  of  a 
consumptive  tendency.  Although  threatened  by  con¬ 
sumption  he  seems  to  have  excelled  at  cricket  and  foot¬ 
ball,  and  to  have  distinguished  himself  in  his  studies. 
It  is  curious  to  know  that  Warren  Hastings,  Churchill, 
Lloyd,  and  Colman  were  his  fellow-students  in  West¬ 
minster. 

Cowper  was  taken  from  Westminster  at  eighteen 
years  of  age;  and,  after  spending  a  few  months  at  home, 
was  articled  to  Mr.  Chapman,  an  attorney  in  London. 
He  seems  to  have  most  poetically  disliked  his  new  posi¬ 
tion  and  duties.  Thurlow,  afterward  lord  chancellor, 
was  engaged  in  the  same  office ;  and  Cowper  describes 
their  leisure  as  being  spent  in  “  giggling  and  making 
giggle,  instead  of  studying  law.”  After  completing  his 
three  years’  articles  with  Mr.  Chapman,  he  removed  to 
the  Middle  Temple  in  1752.  The  solitariness  of  his  life  at 
this  time  was  productive  of  the  most  pernicious  results. 
In  his  melancholy  memoir  he  describes  the  dejection  and 
unrest,  the  horror  and  despair,  he  underwent  during  these 
miserable  months.  At  length  relief  came.  Sitting  with  a 
few  friends  by  the  sea  near  Southampton,  the  cloud  of 
misery,  which  had  overshadowed  his  spirit  so  long,  rolled 
away,  and  so  happy  did  he  feel  that  he  could  have  wept 
for  transport  had  he  been  alone.  Returning  to  London, 
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and  actuated  by  what  he  afterward  considered  the  insti¬ 
gation  of  Satan,  he  burned  bis  prayers,  and  plunged  into 
leasure  and  gayety.  In  1754  he  was  called  to  the  bar, 
ut  instead  of  following  his  profession,  he  seems  to  have 
yielded  himself  up  to  the  charms  of  literature  and  social 
intercourse.  About  this  time  his  father  died,  leaving 
him  a  small  patrimony.  In  1759  he  removed  to  the 
Inner  Temple,  where  law  was  still  deserted  for  litera¬ 
ture.  He  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  study  of 
Homer,  and,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother,  translated 
some  of  the  books  of  the  Henriade.  This  appears  to 
have  been  the  gayest  part  of  Cowper’s  life.  He  had 
formed  literary  acquaintances  among  whom  were  many 
of  his  old  schoolfellows ;  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Nonsense  Club,  and  occasionally  contributed  prose  and 
verse  to  the  periodicals  of  the  day. 

Cowper’s  pecuniary  resources  being  slender,  he  be¬ 
came  naturally  anxious  to  obtain  suitable  employment. 
An  influential  kinsman  presented  him  with  the  lucrative 
office  of  clerk  to  the  committees  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
Some  difficulty,  however,  being  raised  as  to  his  rela¬ 
tive’s  right  of  appointment,  an  examination  at  the  bar 
of  the  House  was  demanded  to  test  Cowper’s  fitness  for 
the  performance  of  his  duties.  Although  the  prospect 
of  such  a  public  appearance  must  have  been  exceedingly 
painful  to  him,  he  resolved  to  prepare  for  the  ordeal. 
He  attended  regularly  at  the  office,  and  thus  describes 
the  result : —  “  The  journal  books  were  thrown  open  to 
me  —  a  thing  which  could  not  be  refused,  and  from 
which,  perhaps,  a  man  in  health  and  with  a  head  turned 
to  business  might  have  gained  all  the  information  he 
Wanted ;  but  it  was  not  so  with  me  ;  I  read  without 
perception,  and  was  so  distressed  that  had  every  clerk 
li  the  office  been  my  friend  it  could  have  availed  me 
little,  for  I  was  not  in  a  condition  to  receive  instruction, 
much  less  to  elicit  it  out  of  manuscripts  without  direc¬ 
tion.”  The  dreadful  trial  that  awaited  him  filled  his 
days,  and  re-appeared  in  dreams.  He  found  no  rest. 
At  a  tavern  he  met  some  miserable  men,  and  suicide 
became  the  subject  of  conversation.  The  idea  was  new 
to  him,  and  held  him  with  a  horrid  fascination  from 
which  he  could  not  escape.  He  was  pursued  and  goaded 
by  imaginary  voices,  until  at  last  in  a  paroxysm  of  mad¬ 
ness  he  attempted  self-destruction.  The  garter  by 
which  he  was  suspended  broke,  and  he  fell  heavily  to 
the  ground.  His  laundress  hearing  the  fall,  and  think¬ 
ing  him  in  a  fit,  ran  to  his  assistance ;  but  by  the  time 
she  had  reached  him  he  had  crept  into  bed.  His  mind 
now  became  a  prey  to  the  keenest  remorse.  The  wrath 
of  God  seemed  hanging  over  him  on  account  of  his  sin. 
In  these  circumstances,  every  thought  of  his  official  em¬ 
ployment  was,  of  course,  abandoned  ;  measures  were 
adopted  for  his  security,  and  in  1763  he  was  placed 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Cotton  of  St.  Albans. 

After  remaining  two  years  at  St.  Albans  he  re¬ 
moved  to  Huntingdon.  Here  he  first  met  the  Unwins, 
and  so  charmed  was  he  with  their  society  that  in  a  short 
time  he  became  the  inmate  of  their  home.  On  the 
death  of  Mr.  Unwin,  in  1767,  the  family  removed  to 
Olney  ;  and,  on  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Newton, 
the  curate  of  the  parish,  Cowper  accompanied  them. 
About  this  time  his  brother  died ;  and  in  the  winter  of 
1773  his  malady  returned.  Through  his  long  illness  he 
was  attended  by  Mrs.  Unwin  with  the  most  affectionate 
care.  To  beguile  the  tedium  of  recovery,  he  occupied 
himself  with  carpentry  and  gardening,  and  in  domesti¬ 
cating  his  famous  hares.  Up  till  this  time  he  had  only 
written  a  few  hymns;  he  now,  at  Mrs.  Unwin’s  sugges¬ 
tion,  commenced  a  poem  on  the  Progress  of  Error. 
Composition,  once  begun,  was  so  ardently  prosecuted 
that  in  a  few  months  his  first  volume,  consisting,  with 
the  poem  already  mentioned,  of  Table  Talk ,  Conversa¬ 


tion ,  Truth ,  Expostulation ,  Hope ,  Charity ,  and  Retire 
ment ,  was  ready  for  the  press.  It  attracted  little  atten* 
tion.  One  critic  declared  that  “  Mr.  Cowper  was  cer¬ 
tainly  a  good  pious  man,  but  without  one  spark  of 
poetic  fire.”  In  1781  he  met  Lady  Austen,  and  the 
casual  acquaintance  soon  ripened  into  the  warmest 
intimacy.  Her  lively  spirits  chased  from  his  mind  the 
demon  of  melancholy.  He  wrote  songs  which  she  set 
to  music  and  sang  to  the  harpsichord.  It  is  said  that 
observing  him  one  evening  in  a  fit  of  depression,  she 
related  the  story  of  John  Gilpin,  with  which  he  was  so 
delighted  that  after  retiring  to  rest  he  turned  it  into 
verse,  and  repeated  it  with  great  glee  when  they  met 
next  morning  at  the  breakfast- table.  The  Task ,  un¬ 
dertaken  at  the  suggestion  of  his  new  friend,  was  begun 
in  the  winter  of  1783  and  published  in  1785.  Its  suc¬ 
cess  was  complete,  and  his  reputation  was  at  once  es¬ 
tablished.  Never,  perhaps,  in  England  had  poetry  been 
at  so  low  an  ebb  as  at  this  time.  The  brilliant  point 
and  antithesis  of  Pope  had  degenerated  into  the  inflated 
diction  of  Darwin  and  the  feeble  sentimentalities  of 
Hayley.  Cowper’s  hearty  and  natural  verse  ex¬ 
tinguished  these  weaklings  forever.  Although  Cowper 
cannot  be  placed  in  the  first  rank  of  English  poets,  yet 
few  are  attended  with  such  retinues  of  love  and  blessing. 
His  verse  is  a  transparent  medium  through  which  you 
look  into  a  gentle  and  most  lovable  human  spirit,  and 
you  come  to  know  him  as  thoroughly  as  if  you  had 
lived  in  the  same  house  with  him  for  years.  His  muse 
does  not  sit  apart  in  sublime  seclusion  —  she  comes 
down  into  the  ways  of  men,  mingles  in  their  every-day 
concerns,  and  is  interested  in  crops  and  rural  affairs. 
You  see  by  the  slight  tan  on  her  cheek  that  she  has  been 
much  in  the  harvest-fields.  Cowper  rather  talks  than 
sings.  His  blank  verse  makes  no  pretensions  to 
majesty  ;  it  is  colloquial  sometimes  in  its  bareness,  yet, 
in  its  artless  flow  is  ever  delightful  as  the  conversation 
of  a  beloved  and  gifted  companion.  Cowper  brought 
back  nature  to  poetry,  and  his  influence  has  been  exten¬ 
sive  and  lasting.  He  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  pro¬ 
totype  of  Wordsworth. 

On  Lady  Austen  leaving  Olney,  her  place  was  filled 
by  the  Throgmortons,  whose  acquaintance  Cowper  had 
made  on  the  occasion  of  a  fete  which  they  gave  to  the 
surrounding  gentry.  He  was  delighted  with  his  new 
friends  and  spent  much  time  in  their  society.  During 
this  period  he  was  not  idle,  he  had  commenced  his 
translation  of  Homer,  and  in  the  winter  of  1785  had  ad¬ 
vanced  as  far  as  the  twentieth  book  of  the  Iliad. 
Owing  to  the  rigorous  care  he  bestowed  upon  his  work 
it  did  not  advance  so  rapidly  as  he  at  first  anticipated, 
and  was  not  published  till  1791.  Cowper  was  now  in 
the  zenith  of  his  reputation.  Rumors  of  his  fame  were 
wafted  to  the  quiet  residence  at  Olney  from  that  world 
which  he  had  so  long  forsaken  ;  he  was  hailed  the  first 
poet  of  the  day,  and  his  old  friend  Thurlow  (whose 
greatness  he  had  foreseen)  opened  a  correspondence  with 
him  and  thanked  him  for  his  translation.  To  the  mild 
spirit  of  Cowper  the  last  circumstance  must  have  been 
peculiarly  grateful.  While  engaged  upon  Homer,  his 
dreaded  malady  returned,  but  was  happily  driven  away 
by  the  charms  of  society  and  constant  literary  occupa¬ 
tion.  He  well  knew  that  if  he  remained  inactive  the 
dark  spirit  would  regain  his  throne,  and  no  sooner  was 
Homer  given  to  the  world  than  we  find  him  engaged  on 
an  edition  of  Milton.  But  the  labor  was  too  much ;  his 
brain  sunk  beneath  the  incessant  demands  made  on  its 
energies,  and  so  great  was  his  distress  that  he  was  obliged 
to  relinquish  the  undertaking.  The  clouds  were  now 
closing  dark  and  heavy  over  the  evening  of  Cowper’s 
life.  Mrs.  Unwin  was  an  invalid;  he  was  ever  by  her 
bedside,  and  nursed  her  with  a  tenderness,  if  possible^ 
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deeper  than  her  own.  Beneath  the  tension  of  sorrow 
the  cord  snapped.  His  malady  returned,  which  was  never 
destined  in  this  life  to  be  rolled  away.  Mrs.  Unwin  died 
on  the  17th  of  Deeember,  1796.  Cowper,  with  wander¬ 
ing  brain  and  feeble  as  a  child,  was  led  into  the  room ; 
the  presence  of  the  dead  drew  from  him  one  wild,  pas¬ 
sionate  exclamation;  he  then  relapsed  into  silence,  and  it 
is  said  never  more  uttered  her  name.  The  deepest 
dejection,  alternating  with  fits  of  spiritual  despair,  hung 
over  him  to  the  end.  Dropsy  appeared  in  his  limbs, 
and  after  being  reduced  to  the  last  stage  of  feebleness, 
he  died  peacefully  on  the  25th  of  April,  1800. 

COWRY,  the  popular  name  of  the  shells  of  the 
Cyprccida ,  a  family  of  mollusks.  Upward  of  100 
species  are  recognized,  and  they  are  widely  distributed 
over  the  world  — their  habitat  being  the  shallow  water 
along  the  sea-shore.  The  best  known  is  the  money 
cowry  or  Cypnva  inoneta ,  a  small  shell  about  half  an 
inch  in  length,  white  and  straw-colored  without  and 
blue  within,  which  derives  its  distinctive  name  from  the 
fact  that  in  various  countries  it  has  been  employed  as  a 
kind  of  currency.  It  is  most  abundant  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  is  collected  more  particularly  in  the  Maidive 
Islands,  in  Ceylon,  along  the  Malabar  coast,  in  Borneo 
and  other  East  In  lian  Islands,  and  in  various  parts  of 
the  African  coast  from  Ras  Hafun  to  Mozambique. 

COWSLIP  ( Primula  veris),  a  common  native  of 
pastures  in  England  and  many  other  parts  of  Europe; 
a  delicate  and  modest  little  flower,  a  universal  favorite, 
both  for  its  beauty  and  its  fragrance.  It  differs  from 
the  common  primrose  conspicuously  in  having  umbels 
of  flowers  on  a  scape;  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  original 
of  the  garden  polyanthus.  Darwin  holds  the  common 
oxlip  to  be  a  cross  between  the  cowslip  and  the  com¬ 
mon  primrose.  Its  bells  were  long  supposed  to  be  the 
haunt  of  fairies,  and  the  name  of  Fairy  Cups  is  still 
given  to  them  in  some  parts  of  England.  The  flowers 
are  sometimes  fermented  with  sugar  to  make  cowslip 
wine ,  which  is  not  unpalatable.  It  was  once  a  favorite 
domestic  soporific. 

COX,  David,  was  born  April  29,  1783.  Turning  his 
hand  at  what  he  could  get  to  do,  Joseph  Cox,  his 
father,  was  both  blacksmith  and  whitesmith,  and  when 
the  war  began  took  to  the  making  of  bayonets  and 
horseshoes,  on  wholesale  commission,  and  immediately 
the  boy  David  was  thought  able  to  assist  he  was  taken 
from  the  poor  elementary  school  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  sent  to  the  anvil.  The  attempt  to  turn  the  boy  to 
this  kind  of  labor  had,  however,  been  made  too  early; 
it  was  too  heavy  for  his  strength,  and  he  was  sent  to 
what  was  called  by  the  cyclops  of  Birmingham  a  “  toy 
trade,”  making  lacquered  buckles,  painted  lockets,  tin 
snuff  boxes,  and  other  “fancy”  articles.  Here  David 
very  soon  acquired  some  power  of  painting  miniatures, 
and  his  talents  might  have  been  misdirected  had  his 
master,  Fiekller  by  name,  not  released  him  from  his  ap¬ 
prenticeship  by  dying — dying  by  his  own  hand;  and 
David  found  an  opening  as  color-grinder  and  scene- 
painter’s  fag  in  the  theater  then  leased,  with  several 
others,  by  the  father  of  Macready,  the  tragedian. 

This  obscure  step,  not  one  of  promotion  at  the  time, 
was  really  the  most  important  incident  in  the  uneventful 
career  of  Cox.  The  boy,  who  had  inherited  a  rather 
weakly  body,  and  had  been  trained  with  care  by  a  pious 
mother,  while  intellectually  negative  and  unable  to  cope 
with  any  kind  of  learning  whatever,  had  endless  perse¬ 
verance,  great  strength  of  application,  and  all  through 
life  remained  genial,  gentle,  simple-minded,  and  modest, 
his  penetration  and  self-reliance  being  wholly  profes¬ 
sional,  inspired  by  his  love  of  nature  and  his  knowledge 
of  his  subject.  Not  very  quick,  and  with  little  versa¬ 
tility,  he  went  step  by  step  in  one  line  of  study  from  the 


time  he  began  to  get  the  smallest  remuneration  for  his 
pictures  to  the  age  of  seventy-five,  when  he  painted  large 
in  oil  very  much  the  same  class  of  subjects  he  had  of  old 
produced  small  in  water-colors,  with  the  same  impress¬ 
ive  and  unaffectedly  noble  sentiment,  only  increased  by 
the  mastery  of  almost  infinite  practice.  He  w'as  never 
led  astray  by  fictitious  splendor  of  any  kind,  except 
once,  indeed,  in  1825,  when  he  imitated  Turner,  and 
produced  a  classic  subject  he  called  Carthage ,  ALneas 
and  Achates.  He  never  visited  Venice  or  Egypt,  or 
crossed  the  Channel  except  for  a  week  or  two  in  Bel¬ 
gium  and  Paris,  and  never  even  went  to  Scotland  for 
painting  purposes.  Bettws-y-Coed  and  its  neighbor¬ 
hood  was  everything  to  him,  and  characteristics  most 
truly  English  were  beloved  by  him  with  a  sort  of  a  filial 
instinct.  So  completely  did  he  love  the  country,  that 
even  London,  where  it  was  his  interest  to  live,  had  few 
attractions,  and  did  not  retain  him  long. 

This  residence  in  the  metropolis,  which  began  in  1804, 
was,  however,  of  the  most  essential  educational  advan¬ 
tage  to  him.  The  Water-Color  Society  was  established 
the  year  after  he  arrived,  and  was  mainly  supported  by 
landscape-painters.  He  was  not,  of  course,  admitted 
at  first  into  membership,  not  till  1813,  before  which 
time  an  attempt  to  establish  a  rival  exhibition  had  been 
made.  In  this  Cox  joined,  the  result  being  very  serious 
to  him,  an  entire  failure  entailing  the  seizure  and  forced 
sale  of  all  the  pictures.  At  that  time  the  tightest  econ¬ 
omy  was  the  rule  with  him,  and  to  save  the  trifling  cost 
of  new  strainers  or  stretching  boards,  he  covered  up  one 
picture  by  another. 

Shortly  after  he  had  turned  thirty,  his  stay  in  London 
suddenly  ended.  He  was  offered  the  enormous  sum  of 
^100  per  annum  by  a  Ladies’  College  in  Hereford,  and 
thither  he  went.  This  sum  he  supplemented  by  teach¬ 
ing  in  the  Hereford  grammar  school  for  many  years,  at 
six  guineas  a  year,  and  in  other  schools  at  better  pay, 
but  still,  and  up  to  his  fortieth  year,  we  find  his  prices 
for  pictures  from  eight  to  twenty-five  shillings.  He  died 
on  June  7,  1859,  aged  seventy-six. 

COX,  Richard  (1499-1581),  born  at  Whaddon, 
Buckinghamshire,  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  after¬ 
ward  at  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became 
a  fellow  in  1519.  Through  the  influence  of  Cranmerhe 
was  chosen  tutor  to  Prince  Edward,  and  on  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  that  prince  he  was  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council, 
and  made  king’s  almoner.  Under  Mary  he  was  stripped 
of  his  preferments,  and  committed  to  the  Marshalsea; 
he  escaped,  however,  to  Strasburg,  where  he  resided  with 
Peter  Martyr.  By  Elizabeth  he  was  elevated  to  the  see 
of  Ely. 

COXCIE, Michael  (1499-1592), born  at  Malmesbury, 
and  studied  under  Bernard  van  Orlay,  who  probably  in¬ 
duced  him  to  visit  Italy.  At  Rome  in  1532  he  painted 
the  chapel  of  Cardinal  Enckenvoort  in  the  church  of  de 
Anima;and  Vasari,  who  knew  him  personally,  says  with 
truth  “  thathefairly  acquired  the  manner  of  an  Italian.” 
But  Coxcie’s  chief  business  in  Italy  was  not  painting. 
His  principal  occupation  was  designing  for  engravers; 
and  the  fable  of  Psyche  in  thirty-two  sheets  by  Agos- 
tine  Veneziano  and  the  master  of  the  Die  are  favorable 
specimens  of  his  skill  in  this  respect.  His  style  is 
Raphaelesque  grafted  on  the  Flemish.  Coxcie  was 
working  at  a  picture  in  Antwerp  when  he  met  with  a 
fall.  He  was  taken  in  an  ailing  state  to  Malines, 
where  he  died  on  March  5,  1592. 

COXE,  William,  archdeacon  of  Wilts,  traveler  and 
historian,  was  born  at  London  in  1747,  and  died  in  1828. 

COY  PEL,  the  name  of  a  French  family  of  painters. 
Noel  Coypel  (1628-1707),  also  called,  from  the  fact  that 
he  was  much  influenced  by  Poussin,  Coypel  le  Poussin, 
was  the  son  of  an  unsuccessful  artist.  Having  been  em- 
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ployed  by  Edward  to  paint  some  of  the  pictures  required 
for  the  Louvre,  and  having  afterward  gained  consider¬ 
able  fame  by  other  pictures  produced  at  the  command  of 
the  king,  in  1672  he  was  appointed  rector  of  the  French 
Academy  at  Rome,  to  which  he  is  said  to  have  done  good 
service.  The  Martyrdom  of  St.  James,  in  Notre  Dame 
is  perhaps  his  finest  work.  His  son,  Antoine  Coypel, 
was  still  more  famous.  Antoine  studied  under  his  father, 
with  whom  he  spent  four  years  at  Rome.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  was  admitted  into  the  Academy  of  Painting, 
of  which  he  became  professor  and  rector  in  1707,  and 
director  in  1714.  In  1716  he  was  appointed  king’s 
painter,  and  he  was  ennobled  in  the  following  year. 
Antoine  Coypel  received  a  careful  literary  education,  the 
effects  of  which  appear  in  his  works  ;  but  the  graceful 
imagination  displayed  by  his  pictures  is  marred  by  the 
fact  that  he  was  not  superior  to  the  artificial  taste  of  his 
age.  He  was  a  clever  etcher,  and  engraved  several  of 
his  own  works.  His  half-brother,  Noel  Nicolas  (1691- 
1734),  was  also  a  popular  artist ;  and  his  son,  Charles 
Antoine  (1694-1752),  was  painter  to  the  king  and  director 
of  the  Academy  of  Painting.  The  latter  published  inter¬ 
esting  academical  lectures  in  Le  Mercure ,  and  wrote  sev¬ 
eral  plays  which  were  acted  at  court,  but  were  never  pub¬ 
lished. 

COYSEVOX,  Antoine,  one  of  the  most  able  and 
famous  of  French  sculptors,  born  at  Lyons  in  1640,  be¬ 
longed  to  a  family  which  had  emigrated  from  Spain. 
He  was  only  seventeen  when  he  produced  a  statue  of 
the  Madonna  of  considerable  merit ;  and  having  studied 
under  Leranbert,  and  trained  himself  by  taking  copies 
in  marble  from  the  Greek  masterpieces  (among  others 
from  the  Venus  de  Medici  and  the  Castor  and  Pollux) 
he  was  engaged  by  the  bishop  of  Strasburg,  prince  and 
cardinal  Fiirstenberg,  to  adorn  with  statuary  the  palace 
of  Saverne.  After  four  years  spent  on  this  work  he 
returned  to  Paris  in  1671,  having  gained  very  consider¬ 
able  fame.  He  was  now  employed  by  Louis  XIV.  in 
producing  a  large  number  of  statues  for  Versailles  ;  and 
he  afterward  worked  with  no  less  facility  and  success 
for  the  palace  at  Marly. 

CRAB,  a  name  common  to  all  species  of  short-tailed 
Decapod  Crustaceans  [Bmchyura), as  well  as  to  the  forms 
intermediate  between  the  short-tailed  and  long-tailed 
groups  ( Anomoura ),  and  derived  from  the  Latin 
Carabus,  the  name  by  which  the  common  edible 
species  was  known  to  the  Romans.  The  abdomen  in 
•the  true  crabs  is  short,  and  is  completely  folded  beneath 
the  breast.  In  the  female  this  part  is  broad  and 
rounded,  and  bears  certain  leafy  appendages  to  which 
the  ova  are  attached  before  spawning ;  in  the  male  the 
abdomen  is  much  narrower  and  is  somewhat  triangular 
in  shape.  Like  all  other  Decapod  Crustaceans,  crabs 
are  furnished  with  ten  legs,  of  which  the  anterior  pair 
are  modified  so  as  to  form  nippers — powerful  prehen¬ 
sile  organs  and  principal  weapons  of  offense. 

CRABBE,  George,  was  born  at  Aldborough,  in 
Suffolk,  December  24,  1754,  and  was  the  son  of  an 
officer  of  the  customs.  He  appears  to  have  been  de¬ 
signed  by  his  father  first,  for  an  employment  similar  to 
his  own,  and  afterward  for  the  medical  profession.  He 
was  apprenticed  to  an  apothecary,  and  received  an  edu¬ 
cation  merely  sufficient  to  qualify  him  for  such  an  occu¬ 
pation,  and  by  no  means  to  advance  him  in  that  literary 
career  in  which  he  became  eventually  distinguished. 
His  poetical  taste  was  first  elicited  by  the  casual  perusal 
of  some  verses  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine,  which 
his  father,  who  was  a  mathematician  and  averse  to 
poetry,  had  separated  from  the  scientific  portions  of 
that  periodica],  and  thrown  aside  as  unworthy.  The 
spark  thus  kindled  burnt  steadily  ;  and  even  while  a 
Schoolboy  he  versified  much,  and  made  sundry  ambitious 


attempts  in  the  highest  walks  of  composition,  The 
attainment  of  a  prize  offered  by  the  editor  of  the  Lady's 
Magazine  for  a  poem  on  Hope,  although  a  humble 
species  of  success,  sufficed  to  encourage  him  to  renewed 
exertions;  and  in  1778  he  quitted  the  profession  of 
medicine,  which  he  had  always  disliked,  and  repaired  to 
London,  determined  to  apply  himself  to  literature. 
His  early  efforts  in  his  new  career  were  attended  with 
disheartening  circumstances.  The  first  poem  he  offered 
for  publication  could  find  no  publisher.  From  the  first 
that  was  printed  he  obtained  no  profit,  in  consequence 
of  the  publisher’s  bankruptcy.  It  was  entitled  The 
Candidate ,  a  Poetical  Epistle  to  the  Authors  of  the 
Monthly  Review,  and  appeared  anonymously  in  1780. 
Soon  afterward  he  became  acquainted  with  Burke,  an 
acquaintance  from  which  may  be  dated  the  dawn  of  his 
literary  rise.  Without  an  introduction,  and  impelled  by 
distress,  he  applied  to  Burke,  who  kindly  took  him  by 
the  hand,  afforded  him  the  advantage  of  his  criticism 
and  advice,  recommended  him  to  Dodsley,the  publisher, 
invited  him  to  his  house,  and  made  him  known  to  many 
distinguished  men  of  that  time,  among  whom  were 
Reynolds,  Johnson,  and  Fox.  Crabbe’s  first  published 
poems,  after  the  commencement  of  his  acquaintance 
with  Burke,  were  The  Library  and  The  Village ,  both 
of  which  received  the  benefit  of  Burke’s  observations, 
and  the  second  of  which  was  in  a  great  measure  com¬ 
posed  at  Beaconsfield.  In  1781  Crabbe,  who  by  the 
recommendation  of  Burke  had  been  qualifying  himself 
for  holy  orders,  was  ordained  a  deacon,  and  he  took 
priest’s  orders  the  following  year.  After  serving  a  short 
time  as  curate  at  Aldborough,  through  the  influence  of 
this  generous  and  distinguished  friend  he  was  introduced 
to  the  Duke  of  Rutland  and  became  his  domestic  chap¬ 
lain.  Nor  did  Burke’s  kindness  stop  here;  for  he  ob¬ 
tained  for  him  from  Lord  Thurlow,  in  1783,  a  presenta¬ 
tion  to  the  rectory  of  Frome  St.  Quintin,  in  Dorset¬ 
shire,  which  he  held  for  six  years.  About  this  time  he 
married,  and  resided  for  some  time  at  Swefling,  County 
of  Suffolk,  officiating  as  curate  to  the  minister  of  Great 
Yarmouth.  About  1789  he  was  presented,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  Duchess  of  Rutland,  to  the 
rectories  of  Muston  in  Leicestershire  and  West  Ailing- 
ton  in  Lincolnshire.  In  1813  he  was  preferred  to  the 
rectory  of  Trowbridge,  County  of  Wilts,  which,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  smaller  living  of  Croxton  Kerrial,  in 
Leicestershire,  he  held  to  the  time  of  his  death.  After 
The  Village,  published  in  1783,  which  had  received  the 
corrections  and  commendations  of  Dr.  Johnson,  Crabbe 
next  produced  The  ATezvspaper,  published  in  1785. 
The  Parish  Register  was  published  in  1809,  read  and 
approved  by  Fox.  The  success  obtained  by  these 
poems,  which  far  exceeded  that  which  had  attended  his 
earlier  efforts,  encouraged  him  to  write  again  ;  and  in 
1810  he  published  one  of  his  best  poems,  The  Borough, 
and  in  1812,  Tales  in  Verse.  His  last  publication  was 
entitled  Tales  of  the  Hall,  and  appeared  in  1719.  The 
latter  years  of  his  life  he  spent  in  the  tranquil  and 
amiable  exercise  of  his  domestic  and  clerical  duties,  at 
his  rectory  of  Trowbridge,  esteemed  and  admired  by 
his  parishioners,  among  whom  he  died,  after  a  short  ill¬ 
ness,  on  the  8th  February,  1832,  aged  seventy-seven. 

CRACOW,  a  city  of  the  crownland  of  Galicia,  Aus¬ 
tria,  the  capital  anciently  of  Poland,  and  more  recently 
of  a  small  Polish  republic  which  bordered  on  the  Prus¬ 
sian,  Austrian,  and  Russian  dominions  where  they  meet. 
The  city  stands  in  a  fertile  plain  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Vistula,  where  the  stream  of  the  Rudowa  joins  it  nearly 
200  miles  northeast  of  Vienna.  Population,  49,835. 

Cracow  takes  its  name  from  the  Polish  Prince  Krak  or 
Krakus,  and  dates  from  about  the  year  700.  Perhaps 
no  city  has  suffered  greater  vicissitudes.  It  was  taken 
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in  1039  by  the  Bohemians,  in  1241  by  he  Mongolians, 
the  Swedes  in  1655  and  in  1702,  ana  by  the  Russians 
in  1768.  It  remained  the  capital  of  Poland  from  1320 
till  1609,  when  the  seat  of  government  was  transferred 
to  Warsaw,  but  the  kings  of  Poland  were  crowned  in  it 
till  1764.  On  the  third  partition  of  Poland  in  1795 
Austria  took  possession  of  this  portion  ;  but  in  his  cam¬ 
paign  of  1809  Napoleon  wrested  it  from  that  power,  and 
incorporated  it  with  the  duchy  of  Warsaw,  which  was 
placed  under  the  rule  of  Saxony.  In  the  campaign  of 
1812  the  Emperor  Alexander  made  himself  master  of 
this  and  the  other  territory  which  formed  the  duchy  of 
Warsaw.  At  the  general  settlement  of  the  affairs  of 
Europe  by  the  great  powers  in  1815,  it  was  agreed  that 
Cracow  and  the  adjoining  territory  should  be  formed 
into  a  free  state  ;  and  by  the  General  Treaty  of  Congress 
signed  at  Vienna  in  1815,  “  the  town  of  Cracow,  with  its 
territory,  is  declared  to  be  forever  a  free,  independent, 
and  strictly  neutral  city,  under,  the  protection  of  Russia, 
Austria,  and  Prussia.”  In  February,  1846,  however,  an 
insurrection  broke  out  in  Cracow,  apparently  a  ramifi¬ 
cation  of  a  wide-spread  conspiracy  throughout  Poland. 
The  senate  and  the  other  authorities  of  Cracow  were  un¬ 
able  to  subdue  the  rebels  or  to  maintain  order,  and,  at 
their  request,  the  city  was  occupied  by  a  corps  of  Aus¬ 
trian  troops  for  the  protection  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
three  powers,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  made  this  a 
pretext  for  extinguishing  this  independent  state;  and 
having  established  a  conference  at  Vienna  (November, 
i486),  the  three  courts,  after  due  deliberation,  contrary 
to  the  assurance  previously  given,  and  in  opposition  to 
the  expressed  views  of  the  British  and  French  Govern¬ 
ments,  came  to  the  conclusion  to  extinguish  the  state  of 
Cracow  and  to  incorporate  it  with  the  dominions  of 
Austria. 

CRAIG,  John,  one  of  the  Scottish  Reformers,  was 
born  about  1512.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
St.  Andrews,  and  entered  the  Dominican  order.  But, 
being  suspected  of  heresy,  he  was  cast  into  prison. 
Retiring  to  the  Continent,  he  obtained  the  patronage  of 
Cardinal  Pole,  and  for  some  years  taught  in  Dominican 
schools,  and  performed  other  services  for  the  order. 
He  was  converted  to  Protestantism  by  the  Institutes  of 
Calvin,  and,  having  made  a  brave  confession  of  his 
heresy  before  the  Inquisition,  he  was  condemned  to  be 
burnt.  But  on  the  eve  of  his  execution  Pope  Paul  IV. 
died,  and  the  mob  broke  open  the  prisons.  Craig  fled 
to  Vienna,  and  the  emperor,  Maximilian  II.,  refused  to 
surrender  him  to  the  Inquisition.  He  now  returned  to 
his  native  country,  and  after  preaching  for  some  time  in 
Edinburgh  became  coadjutor  to  Knox.  It  was  he  who 
proclaimed  the  banns  of  marriage  between  Queen  Mary 
and  Bothwell,  but  he  openly  denounced  their  union. 
On  the  death  of  Knox  in  1672,  he  naturally  succeeded 
to  the  leadership  of  the  Scottish  Church.  He  took  the 
most  prominent  part  in  drawing  up  the  Second  Book  of 
Discipline ,  and  he  was  the  author  of  the  First  Covenant , 
otherwise  called  the  King's  Confession  (1581),  and  of 
Craig's  Catechism  (1592),  which  was  for  half  a  century 
in  general  use  in  Scotland.  But  though  he  was  bold 
enough  to  rebuke  the  king  in  his  sermons,  he  yielded  to 
his  commands,  and  signed  a  declaration,  promising 
obedience  to  the  bishops  and  submission  to  an  Act  that 
had  been  passed  forbidding  the  assembling  of  church 
courts  without  royal  license.  Craig’s  coadjutor  and  suc¬ 
cessor  was  Andrew  Melville. 

CRAIG,  Sir  Thomas  (c.  1538-1608),  of  Riccarton, 
one  of  the  earliest  and  one  of  the  ablest  writers  on  the 
law  of  Scotland,  and  a  poet  of  some  note. 

The  greatest  of  Craig’s  literary  labors  is  his  treatise  on 
the  feudal  law.  The  object  of  the  fus  Feudale  was  to 
assimilate  the  laws  of  England  and  Scotland,  but  in¬ 
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stead  of  this,  it  is  the  first,  and  by  no  means  the  least, 
in  the  series  of  works  which  has  built  up  and  solidified 
that  of  Scotland  into  a  separate  system.  Craig’s 
anxiety  to  promote  the  union  of  the  kingdoms  led  him 
to  prepare  two  other  elaborate  treatises  —  the  De 
Unione  Keg  nor  uni  Britannice  Tractatus ,  and  the  De 
Jure  Successionis  Regnia  Anglite.  But  while  he  was 
alive  to  the  benefits  of  union,  his  De  Hominio  Disfu- 
tatio,  in  which  he  combats  the  assertion  that  Scotland 
was  a  fief  of  the  English  crown,  shows  that  he  was  no 
less  determined  to  maintain  the  historical  independence 
of  his  country.  Craig’s  first  poem  appeared  in  1565.  It 
is  an  Epithalamium  in  honor  of  the  ill-fated  marriage 
of  the  Queen  and  Darnley.  It  contains  passages  of  real 
poetic  feeling,  but  as  a  whole  it  is  labored  and  heavy ; 
and  this  fault,  as  perhaps  might  be  expected  of  a  learned 
feudal  lawyer,  more  or  less  disfigures  all  Craig’s  sub¬ 
sequent  efforts. 

CRAIK,  George  Lillie  (1799-1866),  professor  of 
English  literature  at  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  author 
of  a  history  of  English  literature. 

CRAIL,  formerly  Carr  ail,  a  royal  and  parliamentary 
burgh,  and  seaport  of  Scotland,  in  the  County  of  Fife, 
nine  miles  southeast  of  St.  Andrews. 

CRAKE,  a  genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the  order 
Grallce  of  which  the  Corn  Crake  ( Ortygometra  crex)  is 
the  most  familiar  example. 

CRAMP,  a  painful  spasmodic  contraction  of  muscles, 
most  frequently  occurring  in  the  limbs,  but  also  apt  to 
affect  certain  internal  organs.  This  disorder  belongs  to 
the  class  of  diseases  known  as  local  spasms,  of  which 
other  varieties  exist  in  such  affections  as  spasmodic 
asthma  and  colic.  The  cause  of  these  painful  seizures 
resides  in  the  nervous  system,  and  operates  either  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  great  nerve  centers,  or,  as  is  generally 
the  case,  indirectly  by  reflex  action,  as,  for  example, 
when  attacks  are  brought  on  by  some  derangement  of 
the  digestive  organs. 

CRANACH,  Lucas  (1472-1553),  one  of  the  repre¬ 
sentative  painters  of  Germany  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  was  born  at  Cronachin  Upper  Franconia, 
and  learnt  the  art  of  drawing  from  his  father.  It  has 
not  been  possible  to  trace  his  descent  or  the  name  of  his 
parents.  We  are  not  informed  as  to  the  school  in 
which  he  was  taught,  and  it  is  a  mere  guess  that  he 
took  lessons  from  the  South  German  masters  to  whom 
Mathew  Grunewald  owed  his  education.  But  Grune- 
wald  practiced  at  Bamberg  and  Aschaffenburg,  and 
Bamberg  is  the  capital  of  the  diocese  in  which  Cronach 
lies.  According  to  Gunderam,  the  tutor  of  Cranach’s 
children,  Cranach  signalized  his  talents  as  a  painter 
before  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Of  his  skill  as 
an  artist  we  have  sufficient  evidence  in  a  picture  dated 
1504  (Fiedler  collection  at  Berlin),  preserved  till  lately 
in  the  Sciarra  Colonna  Palace,  at  Rome.  But  as  to  the 
development  of  his  manner  prior  to  that  date  we  are 
altogether  in  ignorance.  In  contrast  with  this  obscurity 
is  the  light  thrown  upon  Cranach  after  1504.  We  find 
him  active  in  several  branches  of  his  profession — • 
sometimes  a  mere  house-painter,  more  frequently  pro¬ 
ducing  portraits  and  altar-pieces,  a  designer  on  wood, 
an  engraver  of  copper-plates,  and  draughtsman  for  the 
dies  of  the  electoral  mint.  Early  in  the  days  of  his 
official  employment  he  startled  his  master’s  courtiers  by 
the  realism  with  which  he  painted  still  life,  game,  ana 
antlers  on  the  walls  of  the  country  palaces  at  Coburg 
and  Lochau ;  his  pictures  of  deer  and  wild  boars  were 
considered  striking,  and  the  duke  fostered  his  passion 
for  this  form  of  art  by  taking  him  out  to  the  hunting 
field,  where  he  sketched  “his  grace”  running  the  stag, 
or  Duke  John  sticking  a  boar.  Before  1508  he  had 
painted  several  altar-pieces  for  the  Schlosskirche  at 
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Wittenberg  in  competition  with  Dlirer,  Burgkmair,  and 
others;  the  duke  and  his  brother  John  were  portrayed 
in  various  .ittitudes,  and  a  number  of  the  best  woodcuts 
and  copper-plates  were  published.  Great  honor 
accrued  to  Cranach  when  he  went,  in  1509,  to  the 
Netherlands,  and  took  sittings  from  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  and  the  boy  who  afterward  became 
Charles  V.  Till  1508  Cranach  signed  his  works 
with  the  initials  of  his  name.  In  that  year  the 
elector  gave  him  the  winged  snake  as  a  motto,  and 
this  motto  or  Kleinod ,  as  it  was  called,  superseded 
the  initials  on  all  his  pictures  after  that  date.  Some¬ 
what  later  the  duke  conferred  on  him  the  monopoly  of 
the  sale  of  medicines  at  Wittenberg,  and  a  printer’s 
patent  with  exclusive  privileges  as  to  copyright  in 
Bibles.  The  presses  of  Cranach  were  used  by  Luther. 
His  chemist’s  shop  was  open  for  centuries,  and  only 
perished  by  fire  in  1871.  Relations  of  friendship  united 
the  painter  with  the  Reformers  at  a  very  early  period  ;  yet 
it  is  difficult  to  fix  the  time  of  his  first  acquaintance 
with  Luther.  The  oldest  notice  of  Cranach  in  the  Re¬ 
former’s  correspondence  dates  from  1520.  In  his  letter 
written  from  Worms  in  1521,  Luther  calls  him  his  gossip, 
warmly  alluding  to  his  “  Gevatterin,”  the  artist’s  wife. 
His  first  engraved  portrait  by  Cranach  represents  an 
Augustine  friar,  and  is  dated  1520.  Five  years  later  the 
monk  dropped  the  cowl,  and  Cranach  was  present  as 
“  one  of  the  council  ”  at  the  betrothal  festival  of  Luther 
and  Catherine  Bora.  The  death,  at  short  intervals,  of 
the  Electors  Frederick  and  John  (1525  and  1532) 
brought  no  change  in  the  prosperous  situation  of  the 
painter;  he  remained  a  favorite  with  John  Frederick  I., 
under  whose  administration  he  twice  (1537  and  1540) 
filled  the  office  of  burgomaster  of  Wittenberg.  But  1 547 
witnessed  a  remarkable  change  in  these  relation?.  John 
Frederick  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  Battle  of  Mu’nioerg, 
and  Wittenberg  was  subjected  to  stress  of  siege.  During 
the  siege  Charles  bethought  him  of  Cranach,  whom  he 
remembered  from  his  childhood,  and  summoned  him  to 
his  camp  at  Pistritz.  Cranach  came,  reminded  his  majesty 
of  his  early  sittings  as  a  boy,  and  begged  on  his  knees 
for  kind  treatment  to  the  Kurfiirst.  Three  years 
afterward,  when  all  the  dignitaries  of  the  empire  met 
at  Augsburg,  to  receive  commands  from  the  emperor, 
and  when  Titian  at  Charles’s  bidding  came  to  take  the 
likeness  of  Philip  of  Spain,  John  Frederick  asked 
Cranach  to  visit  the  Swabian  capital  ;  and  here  for  a 
few  months  he  was  numbered  among  the  household  of 
the  captive  elector,  whom  he  afterward  accompanied 
home  in  1552.  He  died  at  Weimar,  in  October,  1553. 

CRANBERRY,  the  fruit  of  plants  of  the  genus  Oxy- 
coccus,  natural  order  Vacciniacece.  O.  palustris ,  the 
common  cranberry  plant,  is  found  in  marshy  land  in 
Northern  and  Central  Europe  and  North  America.  Its 
stems  are  wiry,  creeping,  and  of  varying  length;  the 
leaves  are  evergreen,  dark  and  shining  above,  elliptical 
in  shape,  and  not  more  than  half  an  inch  long  ;  the 
flowers,  which  appear  in  May  or  June,  are  small,  and 
have  a  four-lobed,  rose-tinted  corolla  ;  the  berries  ripen 
in  August  and  September;  they  are  pear-shaped  and 
about  the  size  of  currants,  are  crimson  in  color,  and 
often  spotted,  and  have  an  acid  and  astringent  taste. 
The  American  species,  O.  macrocarpus,  is  found  wild 
from  Maine  to  the  Carolinas.  It  attains  a  greater  size 
than  O.  paulustris,  and  bears  bigger  and  finer  berries, 
which  are  of  three  principal  sorts,  the  cherry  or  round, 
the  bugle  or  oblong,  and  the  pear  or  bell-shaped,  and 
vary  in  hue  from  light  pink  to  dark  purple,  or  may  be 
mottled  red  and  white. 

Air  and  moisture  are  the  chief  requisites  for  the  thriv¬ 
ing  of  the  cranberry  plant.  It  is  cultivated  in  America 
on  a  soil  of  peat  or  vegetable  mold,  free  from  loam 


and  clay,  and  clear  of  turf,  and  having  a  surface  layer  of 
clean  sand.  The  sand,  which  needs  renewal  every  two 
or  three  years,  is  necessary  for  the  vigorous  existence 
of  the  plants,  and  serves  both  to  keep  the  underlying 
soil  cool  and  damp,  and  to  check  the  growth  of  grass 
and  weeds.  The  ground  must  be  thoroughly  drained, 
and  should  be  provided  with  a  supply  of  water  and  a 
dam  for  flooding  the  plants  during  winter  to  protect 
them  from  frost,  and  occasionally  at  other  seasons  to 
distroy  insect  pests  ;  but  the  use  of  spring  water  should 
be  avoided.  The  flavor  of  the  fruit  is  found  to  be 
improved  by  growing  the  plants  in  a  soil  enriched  with 
well-rotted  dung,  and  by  supplying  them  with  less 
moisture  than  they  obtain  in  their  natural  habitats. 

CRANBROOK,  a  town  of  England,  in  the  county 
of  Kent,  six  miles  south  of  the  Staplehurst  station,  on 
the  Southeastern  railway.  Population,  5,000. 

CRANE,  the  Grus  communis  or  G.  cinerea  of  orni¬ 
thologists,  one  of  the  largest  wading-birds,  and  formerly 
a  native  of  England,  where  Turner,  in  1544,  said  that 
he  had  very  often  seen  its  young.  The  Crane’s  aerial 
journeys  are  of  a  very  extended  kind  ;  and  on  its  way 
from  beyond  the  borders  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  to 
within  the  Arctic  Circle,  or  on  the  return-voyage,  its 
flocks  may  be  descried  passing  overhead  at  a  marvelous 
height,  or  halting  for  rest  and  refreshment  on  the  wide 
meadows  that  border  some  great  river,  while  the  seem¬ 
ing  order  with  which  its  ranks  are  marshalled  during 
flight  has  long  attracted  attention.  The  Crane  takes  up 
its  winter-quarters  under  the  burning  sun  of  Central 
Africa  and  India,  but  early  in  spring  returns  northward. 
Not  a  few  examples  reach  the  chill  polar  soils  of  Lap- 
land  and  Siberia,  but  some  tarry  in  the  south  of  Europe 
and  breed  in  Spain,  and,  it  is  supposed,  in  Turkey. 
The  greater  number,  however,  occupy  the  intermediate 
zone  and  pass  the  summer  in  Russia,  North  Germany, 
and  Scandinavia.  Soon  after  their  arrival  in  these 
countries  the  flocks  break  up  into  pairs,  whose  nuptial 
ceremonies  are  accompanied  by  loud  and  frequent 
trumpetings,  and  the  respective  breeding-places  of  each 
are  chosen. 

The  nest  is  formed  with  little  art  on  the  ground  in 
large  open  marshes,  where  the  herbage  is  not  very  high 
—  a  tolerably  dry  spot  being  selected  and  used  appar¬ 
ently  year  after  year.  Here  the  eggs,  which  are  of  a 
rich  brown  color  with  dark  spots,  and  always  two  in 
number,  are  laid.  The  young  are  able  to  run  soon 
after  they  are  hatched,  and  are  at  first  clothed  with 
tawny  down.  In  the  course  of  the  summer  they  assume 
nearly  the  same  gray  plumage  that  their  parents  wear, 
except  that  the  elongated  plumes,  which  in  the  adults 
form  a  graceful  covering  of  the  hinder  parts  of  the  body, 
are  comparatively  undeveloped,  and  the  clear  black, 
white,  and  red  (the  last  being  due  to  a  patch  of  papillose 
skin  of  that  color)  of  the  head  and  neck  are  as  yet  in¬ 
distinct.  During  this  time  they  keep  in  the  marshes, 
but  as  autumn  approaches  the  different  families  unite  by 
the  rivers  and  lakes,  and  ultimately  form  the  enormous 
bands  which  after  much  more  trumpeting  set  out  on 
their  southward  journey. 

CRANE,  a  machine  for  raising  and  lowering  heavy 
weights,  and  removing  them  from  one  place  to  another. 
Its  chief  parts  are  the  jib,  an  inclined  or  horizontal  beam 
at  the  end  of  which  the  weight  is  suspended;  the  up¬ 
right  crane  post  or  stalk,  on  which  the  jib  turns;  the 
stay,  beneath  and  supporting  the  jib;  the  barrel,  round 
which  the  chain  attached  to  the  weight  is  coiled;  and  the 
winch,  pinion,  and  handles.  In  place  of  a  stay,  chains 
or  tension -bars  above  the  jib  are  commonly  employed; 
the  latter  at  their  upper  end  form  eyes  for  the  pivot  of 
the  sheave,  or  are  pinned  to  the  socket  of  the  jib  ;  below 
they  are  fixed  to  the  cast-iron  framing  that  carries  the 
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^heel-work.  To  prevent  the  acceleration  of  the  move¬ 
ment  of  descending  weights  brakes  are  employed,  in  one 
lorm  of  which  a  lever  causes  friction  by  bringing  a  piece 
of  wood,  strengthened  with  iron,  into  contact  with  a 
plain  wheel  attached  to  the  barrel  of  the  crane.  The 
winch  handle  has  given  it  a  radius  of  about  18  inches, 
and  its  center  is  placed  at  3  feet  or  3  feet  2  inches  from 
the  ground;  the  limit  of  the  average  stress  on  it  to  be 
allowed  for  each  laborer,  working  constantly  at  the  rate 
of  220  feet  a  minute,  has  been  found  to  be  fifteen  pounds. 
The  length  of  the  journals  of  the  axles  is  made  1)/$  to  2 
times  their  diameter,  which  must  be  proportionate  to 
the  torsion  of  the  wheels  to  be  resisted.  The  diameter 
of  the  axles  of  the  crane-barrel,  if  of  cast-iron,  should 
be  proportional  to  the  cube  root  of  the  strain  upon 
them  in  cwts.;  if  of  wrought  iron,  to  of  the  same. 
The  chain  or  rope  ought  not  to  be  worked  with  more 
than  one-half  the  weight  which  it  is  estimated  to  be 
capable  of  bearing.  The  strength  of  the  jib  varies 
a!most  directly  as  the  fourth  power  of  its  diameter,  and 
inversely  as  the  square  of  its  length.  In  cranes  for  lift¬ 
ing  great  weights  the  jib  may  be  made  to  rest  against  a 
circular  rail  let  into  masonry,  instead  of  bearing  against 
the  crane  post.  The  ends  of  the  jib  should  not  be 
rounded,  but  should  be  cut  square,  so  as  to  lie  evenly 
against  the  iron  sockets  into  which  they  fit.  In  iron 
cranes  the  post  is  a  hollow  pillar  of  cast-iron,  fixed  by 
means  of  cross-shaped  framings  of  the  same  material 
into  a  block  of  masonry;  the  jib  is  of  iron,  or  of  wood 
with  terminal  sockets  of  that  metal.  A  crane  at  Earl 
Gray’s  Dock,  Dundee  Harbor,  when  worked  by  eight 
men,  is  capable  of  lifting  thirty  tons ;  it  can  be  moved 
round  by  one  man  by  the  application  of  horizontal  gear¬ 
ing  ;  its  total  weight  is  not  above  sixty  tons.  The  double 
crane  for  wharves  and  pier-heads  is  framed  and  braced 
so  as  to  balance  exactly  when  turned  on  its  pivot.  In 
another  double  crane,  used  in  the  building  of  break¬ 
waters,  one  jib  is  employed  in  laying,  while  the  other 
lifts  a  stone.  The  derrick  is  a  temporary  crane  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  spar  supported  by  guys  or  stays  ;  in  this  crane 
the  iron  beam  or  derrick  can,  by  raising  or  lowering,  be 
set  at  any  required  angle. 

CRANMER,  Thomas  (1489-1556),  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  was  born  at  Aslacton  in  Nottinghamshire 
on  the  2d  July,  1489.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was 
sent  by  his  mother,  who  had  recently  become  a  widow, 
to  Cambridge,  where  he  entered  at  Jesus  College.  Lit¬ 
tle  is  known  with  certainty  of  his  university  career  be¬ 
yond  the  facts  that  he  became  a  fellow  of  his  college  in 
1510  or  15 1 1,  that  he  had  soon  after  to  vacate  his  fellow¬ 
ship,  owing  to  his  marriage  to  “  Black  Joan,”  a  relative 
of  the  landlady  of  the  Dolphin  Inn,  and  that  he  was 
reinstated  in  it  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  which  occurred 
in  childbirth,  before  the  lapse  of  the  year  of  grace  al¬ 
lowed  by  the  statutes.  During  the  brief  period  of  his 
married  life  he  held  the  appointment  of  lecturer  at  Buck¬ 
ingham  Hall,  now  Magdalene  College.  The  fact  of  his 
marrying  would  seein  to  show  that  he  did  not  at  the 
time  intend  to  enter  the  church,  and  there  are  indica¬ 
tions  that  the  profession  of  his  choice  was  the  law.  It 
has  been  conjectured  with  some  plausibility  that  the 
death  of  his  wife  caused  him  to  change  his  intention  and 
qualify  himself  for  holy  orders.  He  was  ordained  in 
1523,  and  soon  after  he  took  his  doctor’s  degree  in 
divinity. 

It  was  a  somewhat  curious  concurrence  of  circum¬ 
stances  that  transferred  Cranmer,  almost  at  one  step, 
from  the  quiet  seclusion  of  the  university  to  the  din  and 
bustle  of  the  court.  In  1528  the  plague  known  as  the 
sweating  sickness,  which  prevailed  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  was  specially  severe  at  Cambridge,  and  all  who  had 
it  in  their  power  forsook  the  town  for  the  country. 
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Cranmer  went  with  two  of  his  pupils  named  Cressy, 
related  to  him  through  their  mother,  to  their  father’s 
house  at  Waltham  in  Essex.  The  king  (Henry  VIII.) 
happened  at  the  time  to  be  residing  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood,  and  two  of  his  chief  counsellors,  Gardy- 
ner,  secretary  of  state,  afterward  bishop  of  Winchester, 
and  Fox,  the  lord  high  almoner,  afterward  bishop  of 
Hereford,  were  lodged  at  Cressy’s  house.  Meeting  with 
Cranmer,  they  were  naturally  led  to  discuss  what  was 
the  absorbing  question  of  the  day,  the  king’s  meditated 
divorce  from  Catherine  of  Aragon.  The  opinion  of  the 
future  archbishop  was  given  with  the  modesty  that  be¬ 
fitted  an  unknown  man.  He  professed  not  to  have 
studied  the  cause  as  the  others  had  done;  but  it  seemed 
to  him  that  if  the  canonists  and  the  universities  should 
decide  that  marriage  with  a  deceased  brother’s  widow 
was  illegal,  and  if  it  were  proved  that  Catherine  had 
been  married  to  Prince  Arthur,  her  marriage  to  Henry 
could  be  declared  null  and  void  by  the  ordinary  ecclesi¬ 
astical  courts.  The  necessity  of  an  appeal  to  Rome 
was  thus  dispensed  with,  and  this  point  was  at  once  seen 
by  the  king,  who,  when  Cranmer’ s  opinion  was  reported 
to  him,  ordered  him  to  be  summoned  in  these  terms 
“  I  will  speak  to  him.  Let  him  be  sent  for  out  of  hand. 
This  man,  I  trow,  has  got  the  right  sow  by  the  ear.” 

At  their  first  interview  Cranmer  was  commanded  by 
the  king  to  lay  aside  all  other  pursuits  and  to  devote 
himself  to  the  question  of  the  divorce.  He  was  to  draw 
up  a  written  treatise,  stating  the  course  he  proposed, 
and  defending  it  by  arguments  from  scripture,  the  fa¬ 
thers,  and  the  decrees  of  general  councils.  There  is  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  he  entered  upon  the  task  somewhat 
reluctantly,  but  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  it  was  em¬ 
phatically  true  that  the  king’s  will  was  law,  and  no 
refusal  was  possible.  His  material  interests  certainly 
did  not  suffer  by  compliance.  ^  He  was  commended  ta 
the  hospitality  of  Anne  Boleyn’s  father,  the  Earl  of  WilL 
shire,  in  whose  house,  at  Durham  Place,  he  resided  for 
some  time;  the  king  appointed  him  archdeacon  of 
Taunton  and  one  of  his  chaplains  ;  and  he  also  held  a 
parochial  benefice,  the  name  of  which  is  unknown. 
When  the  treatise  was  finished  Cranmer  was  called 
upon  to  defend  its  argument  before  the  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  which  he  visited,  accompanied 
by  Fox  and  Gardyner.  Immediately  afterward  he  was 
sent  to  plead  the  cause  before  a  more  powerful  if  not  a 
higher  tribunal.  An  embassy,  with  the  Earl  of  Wilt¬ 
shire  at  its  head,  was  dispatched  to  Rome,  in  I53°>  that 
“  the  matter  of  the  divorce  should  be  disputed  and  venti¬ 
lated,”  and  Cranmer  was  an  important  member  of  it. 
He  was  received  by  the  Pope  with  marked  courtesy,  and 
was  appointed  Grand  Penitentiary  of  England;”  but 
his  argument,  if  he  ever  had  the  opportunity  of  stating 
it,  did  not  lead  to  any  practical  decision  of  the  question. 
Returning  home  through  France  and  Germany,  he  had 
interviews  in  the  latter  country  with  the  elector  of  Sax¬ 
ony  and  other  Protestant  princes. 

Cranmer  had  only  been  a  few  months  in  England 
when  he  received  a  second  commission  from  the  king 
appointing  him  “  Conciliarius  Regius  et  ad  Caesarem 
Orator.”  In  the  summer  of  1531,  he  accordingly  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Germany  as  sole  ambassador  to  the  emperor, 
with  the  design  of  furthering  the  divorce.  His  mission 
was  fruitless,  but  he  did  not  at  once  return  to  England. 
At  Nuremberg  he  had  become  acquainted  with  Osian- 
der,  whose  somewhat  isolated  theological  position  he 
probably  found  to  be,  in  many  points,  analogous  to  his 
own.  Both  were  convinced  that  the  old  order  must 
change  ;  neither  saw  clearly  what  the  new  order  should 
be  to  which  it  was  to  give  place.  They  had  frequent 
interviews,  which  had  doubtless  an  important  influence 
on  Cranmer’s  opinions.  But  Osiander’s  house  had  an- 
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other  attraction  of  a  different  kind  from  theological 
sympathy.  His  niece  Margaret  won  the  heart  of  Cran- 
mer,  and  early  in  1532  they  were  married.  In  the  case 
of  a  strong  character  like  Luther,  marriage  implied  an 
express  practical  rejection  of  the  authority  of  Rome  to 
impose  celibacy  upon  priests  ;  no  such  inference  can 
safely  be  made  in  the  case  of  Cranmer,  whose  character 
was  weak  and  whose  action  was  generally  determined 
by  the  influences  of  the  moment.  Hook  finds  in  the 
fact  of  the  marriage  corroboration  of  Cranmer’s  state¬ 
ment  that  he  never  expected  or  desired  the  primacy; 
and  it  seems  probable  enough  that,  if  he  had  foreseen 
how  soon  the  primacy  was  to  be  forced  upon  him,  he 
would  have  avoided  a  disqualification  which  it  was  diffi¬ 
cult  to  conceal  and  dangerous  to  disclose. 

Expected  or  not,  the  primacy  was  forced  upon  him 
within  a  very  few  months  of  his  marriage.  In  August, 
1532,  Archbishop  Warham  died,  and  the  king  almost 
immediately  afterward  intimated  to  Cranmer,  who  was 
still  in  Germany,  his  nomination  to  the  vacant  see. 
Cranmer’s  conduct  was  certainly  consistent  with  his 
profession  that  he  did  not  desire,  as  he  had  not  expected 
the  dangerous  promotion.  He  sent  his  wife  to  England, 
but  delayed  his  own  return  in  the  vain  hope  that 
another  appointment  might  be  made.  How  long  he 
ventured  to  wait  is  uncertain,  but  when  he  arrived  in 
England  he  found  the  arrangements  matured  for  his 
consecration,  his  “nolo  episcoparis ”  being  unavailing 
against  the  king’s  command.  The  papal  bulls  of  con¬ 
firmation  were  dated  February  and  March,  1533,  and 
the  consecration  took  place  on  the  30th  March.  One 
peculiarity  of  the  ceremony  has  occasioned  considera¬ 
ble  discussion.  It  was  the  custom  for  the  archbishop 
elect  to  take  two  oaths,  the  first  of  episcopal  allegiance 
to  the  Pope,  and  the  second  in  recognition  of  the  royal 
supremacy.  The  latter  was  so  wide  in  its  scope  that  it 
might  fairly  be  held  to  supersede  the  former  in  so  far  as 
the  two  were  inconsistent.  Cranmer,  however,  was  not 
satisfied  with  this.  He  had  a  special  protest  recorded, 
in  which  he  formally  declared  that  he  swore  allegiance 
to  the  Pope  only  in  so  far  as  that  was  consistent  with 
his  supreme  duty  to  the  king.  The  morality  of  this 
course  has  been  much  canvassed,  though  it  seems  really 
to  involve  nothing  more  than  an  express  declaration  of 
what  the  two  oaths  implied.  It  was  the  course  that 
would  readily  suggest  itself  to  a  man  of  timid  nature 
who  wished  to  secure  himself  against  such  a  fate  as 
Wolsey’s.  It  showed  weakness,  but  it  added  nothing 
to  whatever  immorality  there  might  be  in  successively 
taking  two  incompatible  oaths. 

In  the  last,  as  in  the  first  step  of  Cranmer’s  promotion, 
Henry  had  been  actuated  by  one  and  the  same  motive. 
The  business  of  the  divorce  had  now  become  very 
urgent,  and  in  the  new  archbishop  he  had  an  agent  who 
might  be  expected  to  forward  it  with  the  needful  haste. 
The  celerity  and  skill  with  which  Cranmer  did  the  work 
intrusted  to  him  must  have  fully  satisfied  his  master. 
During  the  first  week  of  April,  Convocation  sat  almost 
from  day  to  day  to  determine  questions  of  fact  and  law 
in  relation  to  Catherine’s  marriage  with  Henry  as 
affected  by  her  previous  marriage  with  his  brother 
Arthur.  Decisions  favorable  to  the  object  of  the  king 
were  given  on  these  questions,  though  even  the  despot¬ 
ism  of  the  most  despotic  of  the  T udors  failed  to  secure 
absolute  unanimity.  The  next  step  was  taken  by 
Cranmer,  who  wrote  a  letter  to  the  king,  praying  to  be 
allowed  to  remove  the  anxiety  of  loyal  subjects  as  to  a 
possible  case  of  disputed  succession,  by  finally  determin¬ 
ing  the  validity  of  the  marriage  in  his  archiepiscopal 
court.  There  is  evidence  that  the  request  was  prompted 
by  the  king,  and  his  consent  was  given  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Queen  Catherine  was  residing  at  Ampthill  in 


Bedfordshire,  and  to  suit  her  convenience  the  court 
was  held  at  the  priory  of  Dunstable  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood.  Declining  to  appear  she  was  declared 
contumacious,  and,  on  the  23d  May,  the  Archbishop  gave 
judgment  declaring  the  marriage  null  and  void  from  the 
first,  and  so  leaving  the  king  free  to  marry  whom  he 
pleased.  In  the  whole  proceeding,  which  had  as  much 
of  the  form  as  it  had  little  of  the  spirit  of  justice,  the 
archbishop’s  subserviency  was  pitiful,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  acquit  him  of  the  graver  charge  of  knowingly  pro¬ 
nouncing  an  unrighteous  sentence. 

Cranmer  was  little  at  court  during  the  three  years  of 
Anne  Boleyn’s  ascendancy  there.  The  period  was 
eventful,  and  he  found  abundant  occupation  in  his 
ecclesiastical  and  parliamentary  duties.  He  was  an 
active  promoter  of  the  measures  which  led  to  the  final 
breach  with  Rome.  These  included  the  appointment  of 
bishops  by  the  king  alone,  without  bulls,  or  licenses  from 
the  Pope,  the  prohibition  of  the  payment  of  Peter’s 
pence  or  other  contributions  to  Rome,  and  the  renuncia¬ 
tion  by  the  archbishop  of  the  title  of  legate.  The  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  Church  of  England  was  finally  asserted 
by  the  two  Houses  of  Convocation  in  the  declaration 
that  “  the  bishop  of  Rome  has  no  greater  jurisdiction 
given  him  in  this  realm  of  England  than  any  other 
foreign  bishop,”  and  this  statement  may  be  held  to 
embody  the  general  result  of  Cranmer’s  ecclesiastical 
policy  as  shown  in  the  details  just  mentioned.  It  is  to 
be  noted  to  his  credit  that  he  pleaded  for  More  and 
Fisher  even  after  he  had  failed  to  persuade  them  to 
admit  the  royal  supremacy. 

Cranmer’s  share  in  the  divorce  of  Anne  Boleyn,  in 
1536,  is  perhaps  less  obscure  than  most  things  connected 
with  that  very  mysterious  transaction.  When  the  king 
had  made  up  his  mind,  the  archbishop  was  summoned 
from  Kent  to  Lambeth,  where  he  was  kept  a  virtual 
prisoner  until  he  had  indicated  that  he  would  be  com¬ 
pliant.  In  a  letter  to  Henry  he  pleaded  generously  for 
the  queen,  but  the  plea  was  robbed  of  whatever  force 
it  might  have  had  by  a  closing  sentence,  in  which  he 
stated  his  willingness  to  obey  the  king’s  commands. 
The  proceedings  were  gone  through  with  the  same  hypo¬ 
critical  show  of  judicial  formality  as  in  the  case  of  Queen 
Catherine,  and  on  the  10th  June,  1536,  the  archbishop 
fulfilled  his  promise  of  obedience  by  declaring  the  mar¬ 
riage,  he  had  himself  sanctioned,  to  have  been  null  and 
void  from  the  first. 

Meanwhile  Cranmer  was  actively  carrying  out  the 
policy  which  has  associated  his  name  more  closely,  per¬ 
haps,  than  that  of  any  other  ecclesiastic  with  the  Refor¬ 
mation  in  England.  Its  most  important  feature  on  the 
theological,  as  distinct  from  the  political,  side  was  the 
endeavor  to  promote  the  circulation  of  the  Bible  in  the 
vernacular,  by  encouraging  translation  and  procuring 
an  order  in  1538,  that  a  copy  of  the  Bible  in  English 
should  be  set  up  in  every  church  in  a  convenient  place 
for  reading.  Only  second  in  importance  to  this  was  the 
readjustment  of  the  creed  and  liturgy  of  the  church, 
which  formed  Cranmer’s  principal  work  during  the  latter 
half  of  his  life.  The  progress  of  the  archbishop’s  opinion 
toward  that  middle  Protestantism,  if  it  may  be  so  called, 
which  he  did  so  much  to  impress  on  the  formularies  of 
the  Church  of  England,  was  gradual,  as  a  brief  enumer¬ 
ation  of  the  successive  steps  in  that  progress  will  show. 
In  1535  he  corrected  a  second  edition  of  the  book  known 
as  the  King's  Primer ,  the  original  composition  of  which 
has  been  attributed  to  him,  and  which  was  in  several 
points  Protestant  in  doctrine.  In  1538  an  embassy  of 
German  divines  visited  England  with  the  design,  among 
other  things,  of  forming  a  common  confession  for  the  two 
countries.  This  proved  impracticable,  but  the  frequent 
conferences  Cranmer  had  with  the  theologians  compos* 
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ing  the  embassy  had  doubtless  a  great  influence  in  mod¬ 
ifying  his  views.  He  had  not  strength  of  conviction 
enough,  however,  to  oppose  out  and  out  the  reactionary 
statue  of  1538,  known  as  the  Six  Articles,  or  “  whip  with 
the  six  strings.”  Foxe  and  others  following  him  have 
indeed  asserted  that  he  did  so,  but  Hook  shows  that  the 
archbishop  was  present  at  the  first  and  second  readings 
of  the  bill,  and  also  when  it  received  the  royal  assent, 
while  the  only  method  of  opposing  it  was  to  have  ab¬ 
sented  himself.  No  doubt  he  had  and  urged  strong  ob¬ 
jections  to  it,  but  these  must  have  been  overcome  in  the 
end  by  the  arguments  or  the  authority  of  the  king. 
During  the  period  between  1540  and  1543  the  archbishop 
was  engaged  at  the  head  of  a  commission  in  the  revision 
of  the  “  Bishop’s  Book,”  or  Institution  of  a  Christian 
Man ,  and  the  preparation  of  the  Necessary  Erudition , 
known  as  the  “  King’s  Book,”  which  was  a  modification 
of  the  former  work  in  the  direction  of  Roman  Catholic 
doctrine.  In  1543  was  issued  his  translation  of  the 
Litany,  which  was  substantially  the  same  as  that  now  in 
use,  and  shows  his  mastery  of  a  rhythmical  English 
style.  In  1547  appeared  the  Homilies  prepared  under 
his  direction.  Four  of  them  are  attributed  to  the  arch¬ 
bishop  himself  —  those  on  Salvation,  Faith,  Good 
Works,  and  the  Reading  of  Scripture.  His  translation 
of  the  German  catechism  of  Justus  Jonas,  known  as 
Cranmer’s  Catechism,  appeared  in  the  following  year. 
Important,  as  showing  his  views  on  a  cardinal  doctrine, 
was  the  Defense  of  the  True  and  Catholic  Doctrine  of 
the  Sacrament ,  which  he  published  in  1550.  It  was  im¬ 
mediately  answered  from  the  side  of  the  “  old  learning” 
by  Gardyner.  From  these  and  other  works  which  need 
not  be  mentioned  it  is  not  difficult  to  fix  Cranmer’s  theo¬ 
logical  position.  It  may  be  best  described  in  general 
terms  as  that  of  the  historical  High  Church  party  in  the 
Church  of  England,  of  which  indeed  Cranmer  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  founders.  Transubstantia- 
tion  was  the  discriminating  doctrine  between  Romanists 
and  Protestants  in  England,  just  as  justification  by  faith 
was  the  discriminating  doctrine  in  Germany ;  and  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  Cranmer  did  not  renounce  the  dogma 
until  after  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.  Ultimately,  after 
much  thought  and  controversy,  he  rested  content  with 
the  acceptance  of  the  fact  of  real  presence  apart  from 
any  theory,  whether  of  transubstantiation  or  consubstan- 
tiation;  and  this  course  has  proved  satisfactory  to  the 
most  eminent  theologians  of  his  school  in  the  Church  of 
England  down  to  the  present  day.  If  it  be  added  that, 
on  the  questions  on  which  they  differ  from  the  Roman 
See,  he  would  have  found  himself  in  substantial  harmony 
with  the  Old  Catholics  of  Germany,  his  views  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  polity  will  be  understood  by  most  readers. 

Cranmer  was  present  with  Henry  VIII.  when  he 
died  (1547),  and  did  his  duty  as  spiritual  adviser  faith¬ 
fully  and  kindly.  By  the  will  of  the  king  he  was 
nominated  head  of  a  council  of  regency  composed  of 
sixteen  persons,  but  he  acquiesced  in  the  arrangement  by 
which  Somerset  became  lord  protector.  He  officiated 
at  the  coronation  of  the  boy  king  Edward  VI.,  and  in¬ 
stituted  a  significant  change  in  the  order  of  the  ceremony, 
by  which  the  right  of  the  monarch  to  reign  was  made  to 
appear  to  depend  upon  inheritance  alone,  without  the 
concurrent  consent  of  the  people.  The  fact  deserves 
mention,  as  there  are  other  indications  that  the  arch¬ 
bishop  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  the  “  divine 
right.  ” 

During  this  reign  the  work  of  the  Reformation  made 
rapid  progress,  the  sympathies  of  both  the  protector  and 
of  the  young  king  being  decidedly  Protestant.  Cran¬ 
mer  was  therefore  enabled,  without  let  or  hindrance,  to 
complete  the  preparation  of  the  church  formularies,  on 
which  he  had  been  for  some  time  engaged.  The  first 
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prayer-book  of  Edward  VI.  was  finished  in  November, 
1548,  and  received  legal  sanction  in  January,  1549;  the 
second  was  completed  and  sanctioned  in  April,  1552. 
The  archbishop  presided  over  the  commissions  that 
compiled  them,  and  much  of  the  work  was  done  by  him¬ 
self  personally.  The  forty-two  articles  of  Edward  VI., 
published  in  1553,  were  based  upon  a  German  source, 
but  they  owe  their  form  and  style  almost  entirely  to  the 
hand  of  Cranmer.  The  last  great  undertaking  in  which 
he  was  employed  was  the  revision  of  his  codification  of 
the  canon  law,  which  had  been  all  but  completed  before 
the  death  of  Henry.  The  task  was  one  eminently  well 
suited  to  his  powers,  and  the  execution  of  it  was  marked 
by  great  skill  in  definition  and  arrangement. 

Cranmer  stood  by  the  dying  bed  of  Edward  as  he  had 
stood  by  that  of  his  father,  and  he  there  suffered  him¬ 
self  to  be  persuaded  to  take  a  step  against  his  own  con¬ 
victions,  which  may  be  said  to  have  sealed  his  doom. 
He  had  pledged  himself  to  respect  the  testamentary 
disposition  of  Henry  VIII.  by  which  the  succession  de¬ 
volved  upon  Mary,  and  now  he  violated  his  oath  by 
signing  Edward’s  “device  ”  of  the  crown  to  Lady  Jane 
Grey.  On  grounds  of  policy  and  morality  alike  the  act 
was  quite  indefensible  ;  but  it  is  perhaps  some  palliation 
of  his  perjury  that  it  was  committed  to  satisfy  the  last 
urgent  wish  of  a  dying  man,  and  that  he  alone  remained 
true  to  the  “  twelfth  day  queen,”  when  the  others  who 
had  with  him  signed  Edward’s  device  deserted  her.  On 
the  accession  of  Mary  he  was  summoned  to  the  council, 
reprimanded  for  his  conduct,  and  ordered  to  confine 
himself  to  his  palace  at  Lambeth  until  the  queen’s 
pleasure  was  known.  With  a  firmness  unusual  to  his 
character  he  refused  to  follow  the  advice  of  his  friends 
and  avoid  the  fate  that  was  clearly  impending  over  him 
by  flight  to  the  Continent.  Any  chance  of  safety  that 
lay  in  the  friendliness  of  a  strong  party  in  the  council 
was  more  than  nullified  by  the  bitter  personal  enmity  of 
the  queen.  On  the  14th  September,  1553,  he  was  sent 
to  the  Tower,  where  Ridley  and  Latimer  were  also  con¬ 
fined.  The  immediate  occasion  of  his  imprisonment 
was  a  strongly  worded  declaration  he  had  written  a  few 
days  previously  against  the  mass,  the  celebration  of 
which,  he  heard,  had  been  reestablished  at  Canterbury. 
He  had  not  taken  steps  to  publish  this,  but  by  some  un¬ 
known  channel  a  copy  readied  the  council,  and  it  could 
not  be  ignored.  In  March,  1554,  he  and  his  two  illus¬ 
trious  fellow-prisoners  were  removed  to  Oxford,  where 
they  were  confined  in  the  Bocardo  or  common  prison. 
Ridley  and  Latimer  were  unflinching,  and  suffered 
bravely  at  the  stake  on  the  16th  October,  1555 ;  it  was 
fated  that  Cranmer  was  to  reach  the  same  end  by  a 
longer  and  less  honorable  path.  It  is  impossible  to 
give  all  the  details  of  the  intricate  process  against  him, 
which  at  first  involved  the  double  charge  of  treason  and 
heresy.  Against  the  former  of  these  he  emphatically 
protested,  and  it  was  on  the  latter  alone  that  he  was 
ultimately  condemned.  The  pontifical  authority  hav¬ 
ing  been  restored  in  England  his  case  was  tried  by  a 
Papal  commission.  At  his  first  appearance  before  the 
court  he  protested  against  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop 
of  Rome,  both  by  a  formal  declaration  and  by  the  sig¬ 
nificant  action  of  putting  on  his  hat  and  standing  up¬ 
right  before  the  Pope’s  commissioner,  the  bishop  of 
Gloucester,  after  having  bowed  respectfully  to  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  queen.  On  the  expiration  of  eighty 
days  from  the  issue  of  a  summons  to  Rome,  which  of 
course  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  obey  even  had  he  been 
willing,  he  was  excommunicated  by  a  Papal  consistory, 
and  a  commission  was  sent  to  England  to  degrade  him 
from  his  office  of  archbishop.  This  was  done  with  the 
usual  humiliating  ceremonies  in  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
on  the  14th  February,  1556,  and  he  was  then  handed 
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over  to  the  secular  power.  But  before  the  secuiar 
power  did  its  last  and  worst,  Cranmer  was  to  inflict 
upon  himself  a  degradation  deeper  far  than  any  that 
could  be  inflicted  on  him  from  without.  The  story  of 
his  recantations  is  so  notorious  as  to  be  known  to  many 
who  know  almost  nothing  else  of  his  life.  Under  the 
pressure  of  delusive  promises  by  various  agents,  whose 
conduct  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned,  he  was  in¬ 
duced  to  sign  no  less  than  six  of  these,  each  ampler  and 
more  abject  in  its  terms  than  that  which  had  gone  be¬ 
fore.  The  last  was  dated  the  18th  March.  On  the 
20th,  Dr.  Cole,  the  provost  of  Eton,  visited  Cranmer  in 
his  prison  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  he  re¬ 
mained  steadfast  in  his  new  purpose,  and  he  received 
what  seemed  a  satisfactory  answer.  Next  day,  Satur¬ 
day,  the  2 1  st  March,  he  was  taken  to  St.  Mary’s 
Church,  and  asked  to  repeat  his  recantation  in  the  hear¬ 
ing  of  the  people  as  he  had  promised.  To  the  surprise 
of  all  he  declared  with  dignity  and  emphasis  that  what 
he  had  recently  done  troubled  him  more  than  anything 
he  ever  did  or  said  in  his  whole  life;  that  he  renounced 
and  refused  all  his  recantations  as  things  written  with 
his  hand,  contrary  to  the  truth  which  he  thought  in  his 
heart ;  and  that  as  his  hand  had  offended,  his  hand 
should  be  first  burned  when  he  came  to  the  fire.  If,  as 
Hook  is  inclined  to  think,  he  made  this  statement  in  the 
belief  that  his  life  would  be  spdred  if  he  persisted  in 
his  recantation,  he  seems  all  but  entitled  to  the  crown 
of  martyrdom ;  if,  as  Macaulay  maintains,  he  made  it 
after  learning  that  he  was  to  die  in  any  case,  and  that  a 
lie  would  therefore  serve  him  as  little  as  the  truth,  then, 
as  Macaulay  says,  he  was  no  more  a  martyr  than  Dr. 
Dodd.  The  question  is  important,  but  there  are  no 
materials  for  settling  it  definitely. 

Immediately  after  his  unexpected  declaration  he  was 
led  to  the  stake  at  the  same  place  where  Ridley  and 
Latimer  had  suffered  a  few  months  before.  As  he  had 
said,  his  right  hand  was  steadfastly  exposed  to  the 
flames,  and  several  times  during  the  burning  he  was 
heard  to  exclaim  with  a  loud  voice,  “  This  hand  hath 
offended  —  this  unworthy  hand.”  The  calm  cheerfulness 
and  resolution  with  which  he  met  his  fate  show  that  he 
had  cleared  his  conscience,  and  that  his  recantation  of 
his  recantations  was  a  repentance  that  needed  not  to  be 
repented  of. 

CRANNOGS  (Celtic,  crann ,  a  tree),  the  term 
applied  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  to  the  stockaded  islands 
so  numerous  in  ancient  times  in  the  lochs  of  both  coun¬ 
tries.  The  existence  of  these  lake-dwellings  in  Scotland 
was  first  made  known  by  Mr.  John  Mackinlay,  a  fellow 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  in  a  letter 
sent  to  George  Chalmers,  the  author  of  Caledonia. 
in  1813,  describing  two  crannogs,  or  fortified  islands  in 
Bute.  The  crannog  of  Lagore,  the  first  discovered  in 
Ireland,  was  examined  and  described  by  Sir  William 
Wilde  in  1840.  But  it  was  not  until  after  the  discovery 
of  the  pile-villages  of  the  Swiss  lakes,  in  1853,  had 
drawn  public  attention  to  the  subject  of  lake-dwellings, 
that  the  crannogs  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  were  system¬ 
atically  investigated.  The  results  of  these  investigations 
show  that  they  resemble  the  Swiss  lake-dwellings  in 
nothing,  except  that  they  are  placed  in  lakes.  The 
crannog  is  a  type  of  stronghold  peculiar  to  Celtic  coun¬ 
tries.  No  example  is  known  in  England,  although  over  a 
hundred  have  been  examined  and  described  in  Ireland, 
and  perhaps  about  half  that  number  in  Scotland.  As  a 
rule  they  have  been  constructed  on  islets  or  shallows  in 
the  lochs,  which  have  been  adapted  for  occupation,  and 
fortified  by  single  or  double  lines  of  stockaded  defenses 
drawn  round  the  margin.  To  enlarge  the  area,  or  raise 
the  surface  level  where  that  was  necessary,  layers  of 
logs,  brushwood,  heather,  and  ferns  were  piled  on  the 


shallow,  and  consolidated  with  gravel  and  stones.  Ovet 
all  there  was  laid  a  layer  of  earth,  a  floor  of  logs,  or  a 
pavement  of  flagstones.  In  rare  instances  the  body  of 
the  work  is  entirely  of  stones,  the  stockaded  defense 
and  the  huts  within  its  inclosure  being  the  only  parts 
constructed  of  timber.  The  implements,  utensils,  and 
weapons  found  in  the  Scottish  and  Irish  crannogs  are 
usually  of  iron,  or,  if  objects  of  bronze  and  stone  are 
found,  they  are  commonly  such  as  were  in  use  in  the 
Iron  Age,  differing  in  form  and  ornamentation  from  the 
relics  of  the  Stone  and  Bronze  Ages.  Stone  celts  are 
said  in  one  or  two  instances  to  have  occurred  in  Irish 
crannogs,  but  such  instances  are  rare  and  exceptional, 
and  no  object  of  stone  or  bronze  similar  to  those  usually 
assigned  to  the  Stone  or  Bronze  Age  has  been  found  in 
any  crannog  in  Scotland.  The  objects  usually  found  in 
the  Irish  crannogs  are  swords,  spears,  javelins,  dagger- 
blades,  knives,  and  axes  of  iron,  mostly  of  the  forms 
which  are  characteristic  of  the  period  of  the  Scandinavian 
invasions  from  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth  century.  Besides 
these  there  are  cauldrons,  basins,  and  other  utensils  of 
thin  hammered  bronze ;  pins,  brooches,  and  horse- 
trappings  of  cast-bronze  ;  combs,  pins,  handles  of  im¬ 
plements,  ornaments,  and  other  objects  of  bone  ;  pots, 
dishes,  and  bowls  of  coarse,  unglazed,  and  hand-made 
pottery,  often  ornamented  with  zig-zag  lines  and  rude, 
impressed  or  incised  patterns  of  crossed  or  parallel  lines 
and  triangular  markings ;  quernstones,  whetstones, 
pestle-stones,  round  stone  balls,  etc. 

CRANTOR,  a  Greek  philosopher  of  the  Old  Acad¬ 
emy,  famous  as  the  first  commentator  on  Plato,  was 
born,  probably  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century, 
at  Soli  in  Cilicia,  and  was  a  fellow  pupil  of  Polemo  in 
the  school  of  Xenocrates  at  Athens.  1 1  is  poems,  which 
are  said  to  have  been  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Athena 
at  Soli,  have  entirely  perished ;  but  of  his  celebrated 
work  On  Grief  numerous  extracts  have  been  preserved 
in  Plutarch  and  in  Cicero  De  Consolatione. 

CRAPE  is  a  silk  fabric  of  a  gauzy  texture,  having  a 
peculiar  crisp  or  crimpy  appearance.  It  is  woven  of 
hard  spun  silk  yarn  “  in  the  gum  ”  or  natural  condition. 
There  are  two  distinct  varieties  of  the  textile  —  soft, 
Canton,  or  Oriental  crape,  and  hard  or  crisped  crape. 

CRASHAW,  Richard,  the  poet,  styled  “the  di¬ 
vine,”  was  bom  in  London  in  1613.  Richard  Crashaw 
was  originally  put  to  school  at  Charter  House,  but  in 
July,  1631,  he  was  admitted  to  Pembroke  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1634. 
The  publication  of  Herbert’s  Temple ,  in  1633,  seems  to 
have  finally  determined  the  bias  of  his  genius  in  favor  of 
religious  poetry,  and  next  year  he  published  his  first 
book,  Epigrammatum  Sacrorum  Liber ,  a  volume  of 
Latin  verses.  In  March,  1636,  he  removed  to  Peter- 
house,  and  was  made  a  fellow  of  that  college  in  1637.  It 
was  about  this  time  that  he  made  the  acquaintance  and 
secured  the  lasting  friendship  of  Cowley.  In  1641  he  is 
said  to  have  gone  to  Oxford,  but  only  for  a  short  time; 
for,  when  in  1643  Cowley  left  Cambridge  to  seek  a  refuge 
at  Oxford,  Crashaw  remained  behind,  and  was  forcibly 
ejected  from  his  fellowship  in  1644.  In  the  confusion 
of  the  civil  wars  he  escaped  to  France,  where  he  finally 
embraced  the  Catholic  religion,  toward  which  he  had 
long  been  tending.  During  his  exile  his  religious  and 
secular  poems  were  collected  by  an  anonymous  friend, 
and  published  under  the  title  of  Steps  to  the  Temple  and 
The  Delights  of  the  Muses,  in  one  volume,  in  1646. 
This  same  year  Cowley  found  him  in  great  destitution 
at  Paris,  and  induced  Queen  Henrietta  Maria  to  extend 
toward  him  what  influence  she  still  possessed.  At  her 
introduction  he  proceeded  to  Italy,  where  he  became 
secretary  at  Rome  to  Cardinal  Palotta.  In  1648  he  pub¬ 
lished  two  Latin  hymns  at  Paris.  He  remained  until 
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1649  in  the  service  of  the  cardinal,  to  whom  he  had  a 
great  personal  attachment ;  but  his  retinue  contained 
persons  whose  violent  and  licentious  behavior  were  a 
source  of  ceaseless  vexation  to  the  sensitive  English 
mystic.  At  last  his  denunciation  of  their  excesses  be¬ 
came  so  public  that  the  animosity  of  those  persons  was 
excited  against  him,  and,  in  order  to  shield  him  from 
their  revenge,  he  was  sent  by  the  cardinal  in  1650  to 
Loretto,  where  he  was  made  a  canon  of  the  Holy 
House.  In  less  than  three  weeks,  however,  he  sickened 
of  fever,  and  died,  not  without  grave  suspicion  of  having 
been  poisoned.  He  was  buried  in  the  Lady  Chapel  at 
Loretto.  A  collection  of  his  latest  religious  poems,  en¬ 
titled  Carmen  Deo  Nostro,  was  brought  out  in  1652, 
dedicated  at  the  dead  poet’s  desire  to  the  faithful  friend 
of  his  sufferings,  the  Countess  of  Denbigh.  Crashaw 
excelled  in  all  manner  of  graceful  accomplishments ;  be¬ 
sides  being  an  excellent  Latinist  and  Hellenist,  he  had 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  Italian  and  Spanish  ;  and  his 
skill  in  music,  painting,  and  engraving  was  no  less  ad¬ 
mired  in  his  lifetime  than  his  skill  in  poetry.  Cowley 
embalmed  his  memory  in  an  elegy  that  ranks  among  the 
very  finest  in  our  language,  in  which  he,  a  Protestant, 
well  expressed  the  feeling  left  on  the  minds  of  con¬ 
temporaries  by  the  character  of  the  young  Catholic 
poet : — 

His  faith,  perhaps,  in  some  nice  tenets  might 

lie  wrong  ;  his  life,  I’m  sure,  was  in  the  right : 

And  I,  myself,  a  Catholic  will  be, 

So  far,  at  least,  dear  saint,  to  pray  to  thee  ! 

CRASSUS,  Lucius  Licinius  (140-91  b.c.),  a  cele¬ 
brated  Roman  orator  most  highly  praised  by  Cicero. 
He  commenced  his  political  career,  at  the  age  either  of 
nineteen  or  of  twenty-one,  by  bringing  a  charge  against 
Carbo,  the  friend  of  the  Gracchi,  who  in  consequence 
took  poison.  He  took  part  in  more  than  one  of  the 
most  famous  cases  in  the  annals  of  Roman  law,  and 
attained  a  wonderful  reputation.  In  95  B.c.  he  became 
consul,  and  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  pro- 
consul  in  Gaul.  He  was  almost  as  much  distinguished 
for  his  wealth  and  the  elegant  luxury  in  which  he  in¬ 
dulged  as  for  his  eloquence  and  wit. 

CRASSUS,  Marcus  Licinius,  the  triumvir,  sur- 
named  the  Rich  on  account  of  his  wealth,  which  he 
acquired  by  educating  slaves  and  selling  them  at  a  high 
price,  by  working  silver  mines,  and  by  skillful  purchases 
of  land  and  houses.  The  proscription  of  Cinna  obliged 
him  to  flee  to  Spain ;  but  after  Cinna’s  death  he  passed 
into  Africa,  and  thence  to  Italy,  where  he  ingratiated 
himself  with  Sulla.  Plaving  been  sent  against  Sparta- 
cus,  he  gained  a  decisive  victory  in  which  12,000  of  the 
rebels  were  killed,  and  was  honored  with  an  ovation  at 
his  return.  Soon  afterward  he  was  elected  consul  with 
Pompey,  72  B. C.,  and  he  displayed  his  opulence  by  en¬ 
tertaining  the  populace  at  10,000  tables.  He  was  after¬ 
ward  censor,  and  he  joined  Pompey  and  CseSar  in 
forming  the  first  triumvirate.  As  his  love  of  riches  was 
greater  than  his  love  of  glory,  Crassus  was  satisfied  with 
the  province  of  Syria,  which  promised  to  be  an  inex¬ 
haustible  source  of  wealth.  Having  crossed  the  Eu- 
hrates  he  hastened  to  make  himself  master  of  Parthia; 
ut  he  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  Surena,  the 
Parthian  general,  who  put  him  to  death  by  pouring 
molten  gold  down  his  throat.  His  head  was  then  cut 
off  and  sent  to  Orodes.  See  Roman  History. 

CRATES,  of  Athens,  an  Athenian  actor  and  author 
of  comedies  of  the  fifth  century  B.c.  He  acted  in  the 
comedies  of  Cratinus;  and  his  own  pieces  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  chiefly,  first,  by  the  fact  that  they  did  not 
depend  for  their  interest  upon  political  references,  and 
secondly,  by  the  fact  that  he  introduced  drunkards  on 
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the  stage  —  a  class  of  characters  that  had  never  appeared 
there  before,  although  very  frequently  after  his  time. 

GRATES,  of  Mallus,  in  Cilicia,  a  Greek  grammarian 
and  Stoic  philosopher  of  the  second  century  b.c.,  was 
leader  of  the  literary  school  and  head  of  the  library  of 
Pergamus.  Almost  the  only  event  of  his  life  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  is  the  visit  which  he  made  to  Rome, 
about  157  B.c.,  as  ambassador  of  Attalus  II.,  king  of 
Pergamus,  and  which  is  said  to  have  given  an  impulse  to 
the  study  of  Latin  grammar.  Crates  wrote  many 
works  —  commentaries  on  the  Theogony,  Euripides,  and 
Aristophanes,  a  treatise  on  the  Attic  dialect,  and  works 
on  agriculture  and  geography  —  but  some  suppose  the 
geographer  to  have  been  a  different  person. 

CRATES,  of  Thebes,  a  Cynic  philosopher  of  the 
fourth  century  B.c.,  was  a  pupil  of  Diogenes,  whose 
extreme  cynicism  he  rivalled.  He  gave  up  his  large 
fortune,  directing  the  banker  to  whom  he  intrusted  it  to 
give  it  to  his  sons  if  they  should  prove  fools,  but  to  the 
poor  if  his  sons  should  prove  philosophers.  He  besides 
attacked  all  who  did  not  follow  his  example,  not  scru¬ 
pling  toforce  himself  into  their  houses,  and  thus  he  gained 
the  nickname  of  the  “  door  opener.  ”  Poor  and  ugly  as 
he  was,  he  gained  the  affection  of  a  young  woman  of 
good  family,  Hipparchia,  who  refused  to  marry  the 
most  eligible  suitors,  for  his  sake  threatened  to  commit 
suicide,  and  at  last  was  allowed  by  her  parents  to 
become  his  wife.  Crates  was  the  author  of  a  number  of 
philosophical  letters;  but  those  published  under  his 
name  among  the  Aldine  classics  and  by  Boissonade  are 
not  genuine. 

CRATINUS  (519-423  B.c.),  one  of  the  greatest  of 
the  Athenian  masters  of  comedy.  Our  knowledge  of 
his  personal  history  consists  of  only  one  or  two  facts  :  — 
he  was  the  son  of  a  certain  Callimedes  ;  he  was  triarch 
of  the  Ainean  tribe;  he  died  in  423  B.c.,  at  the  age 
(Lucien  tells  us)  of  ninety-seven  ;  and  the  end  of  his  life 
was  devoted  to  drinking.  His  comedies  also  are  now 
lost,  with  the  exception  of  small  fragments ;  but  as  to 
their  character  his  contemporaries  are  in  general  agree¬ 
ment.  They  were  distinguished  by  their  direct  and 
vigorous  political  satire.  Cratinus  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  to  fix  the  number  of  actors  at  three ;  but  the 
statement  is  very  doubtful,  for  Aristotle  says  that  in  his 
time  the  author  of  the  rule  was  not  known. 

C RATI  P PUS,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher,  belonging  to 
Mytilene,  was  contemporary  with  Cicero,  whose  son  he 
taught  at  Athens,  and  by  whom  he  is  praised  in  the  Do 
OJjficiis  as  the  greatest  of  his  school.  He  was  also  the 
friend  of  Pompey,  whose  flight  after  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salia  he  shared,  for  the  purpose,  it  is  said,  of  convincing 
him  of  the  justice  of  providence ;  and  Brutus,  while  at 
Athens  after  the  assassination  of  Caesar,  attended  his 
lectures.  The  only  work  attributed  to  Cratippus  is  a 
treatise  on  divination.  His  view  of  the  subject  is  given 
by  Cicero  in  the  De  Devinatione  (i.  32). 

CRATIPPUS,  a  contemporary  of  Thucydides,  to 
whose  history  he  made  considerable  additions,  filling  in 
omissions  and  continuing  it  to  the  time  of  Conon. 

CRAUFORD,  Quentin  (1743-1819),  an  English 
author.  In  early  life  he  went  to  India,  where  he  en¬ 
tered  the  British  army,  and  on  the  conclusion  of  peace 
devoted  himself  to  commerce.  Returning  to  Europe 
before  the  age  of  forty,  with  a  handsome  fortune,  he  set¬ 
tled  at  Paris,  where  he  gave  himself  to  the  cultivation 
of  literature  and  art,  and  formed  a  good  library  and  col¬ 
lection  of  paintings,  coins,  and  other  objects  of  anti¬ 
quarian  interest,  and  where  he  remained  till  his  death, 
with  the  exception  of  ten  years  from  the  outbreak  of 
the  Revolution  to  the  Peace  of  Amiens. 

CRAWFORD,  Thomas,  American  sculptor,  was 
born  of  Irish  parents  at  New  York,  March  22,  1814. 
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He  showed  at  an  early  age  great  taste  for  art,  and  learnt 
to  draw  and  to  carve  in  wood.  In  his  nineteenth  year 
tie  entered  the  studio  of  a  firm  of  monumental  sculptors 
in  his  native  city;  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  he  went  to 
Rome  and  became  a  pupil  of  Thorwaldsen.  The  first 
work  which  made  him  generally  known  as  a  man  of 
genius  was  his  group  of  Orpheus  Entering  Hades  in 
Search  of  Eurydice ,  executed  in  1839.  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  other  poetical  sculptures,  among  which  were 
The  Babes  in  the  IVood ,  Elora,  Hebe  and  Ganymede , 
Sappho ,  Vesta ,  The  Dancers,  and  The  Hunter.  Among 
his  statues  and  busts  are  especially  noteworthy  the  bust 
of  Josiah  Quincy,  executed  for  Harvard  University 
(now  in  the  Boston  Athenaeum),  the  equestrian  statue  of 
Washington  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  the  statue  of  Beet¬ 
hoven  in  Boston  Music  Hall,  statues  of  Channing  and 
Henry  Clay,  and  the  colossal  figure  of  Armed  Liberty 
for  the  Capitol  at  Washington.  For  this  building  he 
executed  also  the  figures  for  the  pediment  and  the  bronze 
doors.  The  groups  of  the  pediment  symbolize  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  civilization  in  ‘America.  Crawford’s  works  in¬ 
clude  a  large  number  of  bas-reliefs  of  Scriptural  subjects 
taken  from  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments.  He 
made  Rome  his  home,  but  he  visited  several  times  his 
native  land  —  first  in  1844,  in  which  year  he  married, 
next  in  1849,  and  lastly  in  1856.  His  studio  at  Rome 
was  very  attractive  to  visitors,  and  for  some  time  he 
ranked  as  sculptor  next  after  Gibson.  His  works  always 
bore  the  stamp  of  original  invention  and  freshness  of 
thought,  although  in  execution  they  were  open  to  criti¬ 
cism.  During  his  last  years  he  suffered  from  a  tumor 
which  deprived  him  of  sight.  He  died  in  1857. 

CRAW  FORDS  VI LLE,  the  county  seat  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  county,  Ind.,is  situated  on  Sugar  creek,  twenty- 
eight  miles  south  of  Lafayette,  and  at  the  intersec¬ 
tion  of  several  railroads.  It  is  the  seat  of  Wabash 
(Presbyterian)  College,  founded  in  1834,  and  has  ten 
churches  and  a  complete  system  of  common  schools. 
There  are  two  national  and  two  other  banks,  and  four 
weekly  newspapers  are  published.  Population,  6,086. 

CRAWFURD,  John,  (1783-1868),  a  Scottish  author, 
was  born  in  the  island  of  Islay,  Scotland. 

CRAYER,  Gaspard  de  (1582-1669),  was  born  at 
Antwerp,  and  learnt  the  art  of  painting  from  Raphael 
Coxcie.  He  matriculated  in  the  guild  of  St.  Luke  at 
Brussels  in  1607,  resided  in  the  capital  of  Brabant  till 
after  1660,  and  finally  settled  at  Ghent.  Among  the 
numerous  pictures  which  he  painted  in  the  last  of 
these  cities,  one  in  the  town  museum  represents  the 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Blaise. 

CRAYFISH,  or  Crawfish  ( Astacus  fluviatilis ),  a 
crustacean  of  the  order  Decopoda ,  sub-order  Macroura 
(i.  e.,  long-tailed — characterized  by  the  elongation  of 
the  abdomen,  and  its  termination  in  a  sort  of  a  fin  com¬ 
posed  of  five  pieces  and  expanded  laterally);  nearly 
allied  to  the  lobster,  from  which,  however,  it  differs  in 
having  the  middle  plate  of  the  tail-fin  transversely  divided 
by  a  suture.  See  Huxley’s  Crayfish  (1879). 

CRAYON,  a  colored  material  for  drawing,  employed 
generally  in  the  form  of  pencils,  but  sometimes  also  as  a 
powder,  and  consisting  of  native  earthy  and  stony 
friable  substances,  or  of  artificially  prepared  mixtures  of 
a  base  of  pipe  or  China  clay  with  Prussian  blue,  orpi- 
ment,  vermilion,  umber,  and  other  pigments.  Calcined 
gypsum,  talc,  and  compounds  of  magnesium,  bismuth, 
and  lead  are  occasionally  used  as  bases.  The  required 
shades  of  tints  are  obtained  by  adding  varying  amounts 
of  coloring  matter  to  equal  quantities  of  the  base.  The 
ingredients  of  crayons  or  pastils  are  made  into  a  paste 
with  gum,  turpentine,  or  alcoholic  solution  of  shellac, 
and  pulverized  as  finely  as  possible  in  a  mill,  which  sub¬ 
jects  them  repeatedly  to  the  action  of  a  revolving  cast- 


iron  grinder.  The  paste  is  introduced  into  a  copper 
cylinder,  closed  at  one  end  by  a  plate  pierced  with  holes 
of  the  diameter  of  the  crayons  to  be  made.  1  hrough 
these  it  is  forced  by  means  of  a  piston,  and  the  vermicu¬ 
lar  pieces  obtained  are  then  cut  into  the  required  lengtus, 
and  dried  in  a  furnace  at  a  gentle  heat.  Black  craya  is 
may  be  manufactured  from  a  mixture  of  one  part  of 
lamp-black  with  about  two-thirds  of  its  bulk  of  clay; 
red  crayons  from  powdered  and  elutriated  haematite 
worked  up  into  a  paste  with  gum  arabic  and  a  little 
soap.  White  crayons  are  commonly  formed  by  sawing 
chalk  of  good  quality  into  convenient  shapes.  Mixtures 
of  soap,  wax,  and  lamp-black  are  employed  for  litho¬ 
graphic  crayons  or  chalks. 

Crayons  are  valuable  to  the  artist  in  enabling  him  to 
make  groupings  of  colors  and  to  secure  landscape  and 
other  effects  with  ease  and  rapidity. 

CREAM  OF  TARTAR,  acid  potassium  tartrate,  or 
“bitartrate  of  potash,”  is  obtained  from  argol  or  crude 
tartar,  the  crust  or  deposit  formed  by  wines  in  bott'es 
and  casks  in  which  they  are  undergoing  fermentation. 
Cream  of  tartar  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  refrigerant 
diuretic,  and  mild  purgative ;  in  dyeing  as  a  mordant  for 
wool;  in  the  manufacture  of  tartaric  acid  and  potassium 
carbonate,  and  with  powdered  chalk  and  alum  for  clean¬ 
ing  silver.  Rochelle  salt  is  made  by  neutralizing  cream 
of  tartar  with  sodium  carbonate ;  tartar  emetic  by  boil¬ 
ing  it  with  three-fourths  of  its  weight  of  antimony 
trioxide,  filtering  the  hot  solution  and  crystallizing. 
Black  flux ,  the  result  of  the  incineration  of  tartar  is  much 
employed  in  assaying,  and  may  be  prepared  by  deflagrat¬ 
ing  two  or  three  parts  of  the  salt  with  one  of  niter  ;  for 
ziihite  flux  equal  weights  of  the  two  salts  are  required. 
Tartars,  even  those  intended  for  the  manufacture  of 
tartaric  acid ,  sh  ould  be  f  ree  from  any  considerable  quantity 
of  calcium  tartrate,  as  the  moisture  of  the  air  soon 
converts  that  salt  into  calcium  carbonate.  The  substances 
most  used  to  adulterate  cream  of  tartar  are  calcium 
chloride  and  sulphate,  and  the  chloride  and  acid  sulphate 
of  potassium. 

CREASOTE,  Creosote,  or  Kreasote,  is  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  the  distillation  of  wood-tar,  more  especially  that 
made  from  beech-wood  ;  tar  from  the  wood  of  conifers 
contains  it  in  but  small  quantity.  The  distillation  of 
the  tar  is  carried  on  till  only  a  thick,  pitchy  substance  is 
left.  From  the  lowermost  layer  of  the  distillate  is  ob¬ 
tained,  by  the  action  of  sodium  carbonate,  a  yellowish 
oil,  the  heavier  part  of  which  is  isolated  by  rectification 
in  a  glass  retort,  and  mixed  with  potash  solution  to  dis¬ 
solve  out  its  creasote.  Creasote,  like  carbolic  acid,  is  a 
powerful  antiseptic,  and  readily  coagulates  albuminous 
matter;  wood-smoke  and  pyroligneous  acid  or  wood- 
vinegar  owe  to  its  presence  their  efficacy  in  preserving 
animal  and  vegetable  substances  from  putrefaction. 
Creasote  is  given  in  medicine  combined  with  acetic  acid, 
syrup,  spirit  of  juniper,  and  water.  In  small  quantities 
it  acts  as  a  sedative  of  the  stomach,  but  in  over-doses  it 
is  a  violent  poison,  causing  severe  pain  in  the  abdomen, 
nausea,  headache,  giddiness,  and  stupor. 

CREATINE,  or  Kreatine  (Gr.  kreas,  flesh),  was 
discovered  in  1835  by  Chevreul,  but  little  was  known 
about  it  till  Liebig  published  his  Researches  on  the 
Chemistry  of  Food ,  in  1847.  It  forms  transparent, 
glistening  crystals,  belonging  to  the  clinorhombic  sys¬ 
tem,  and  usually  occurring  in  groups,  the  character  of 
which  is  exactly  similar  to  that  of  sugar  of  lead.  It  is 
constantly  present  in  the  juice  both  of  voluntary  and 
involuntary  muscles.  The  quantity  differs  in  the  flesh 
of  different  kinds  of  animals,  and  even  in  different 
muscles  of  the  same  animal,  but  is  always  very  small ; 
and  lean  animals  yield  relatively  more  than  fat  ones. 
CREBILLON,  Claude  Prosper  Jolyot  (1707- 
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1777),  a  French  novelist  and  wit  of  the  eighteenth  cent¬ 
ury,  was  the  only  son  of  Crebillon,  the  tragic  poet. 
His  life  was  spent  at  Paris,  except  about  five  years,  dur¬ 
ing  which,  on  account  of  certain  political  references 
made  in  his  novels,  he  was  first  imprisoned  and  after¬ 
ward  forced  to  live  in  exile  in  England  and  elsewhere: 
lie  married  an  English  lady  of  noble  family,  Lady 
Stafford,  who  is  said  to  have  been  captivated  by  his  per¬ 
son  and  his  books,  and  to  have  offered  herself  as  his 
bride.  Their  life  is  said  to  have  been  passed  in  much 
affe.tion  and  mutual  fidelity  ;  and  it  would  be  unjust  to 
judge  C rebillon's  private  life  from  his  novels,  the  im¬ 
morality  of  which  is  not  surpassed  in  literature.  For 
some  years  Crebillon  held  the  incongruous  office  of 
censor,  in  which  position  he  by  no  means  distinguished 
himself. 

CREBILLON,  Prosper  Jolyot  de  (1674-1762),  a 
famous  French  tragic  poet,  was  born  at  Dijon,  where 
his  father  was  notary-royal.  Having  been  educated  at  : 
the  Jesuits’  school  of  the  town,  and  at  the  College 
Mazarin,  he  became  an  advocate,  and  was  placed  in 
the  office  of  a  lawyer  named  Prieur  at  Paris.  He  soon 
abandoned  a  legal  for  a  literary  career,  and  his  tragedy 
of  Idome?iee  was  successfully  produced  in  1703.  It 
was  followed  by  Atree  et  Thyeste  (1707),  Eleetre 
(1709),  and  Rhadatniste  et  Zenobie  (1711).  The  last 
is  his  best  play,  the  character  of  Zenobia  being  drawn 
with  remarkable  pc  ,rer.  After  writing  several  other 
pieces,  Crebillon  fell  into  neglect  and  produced  nothing 
lor  more  than  twenty  years.  He  was  then  pushed  for¬ 
ward  as  a  dramatic  rival  to  Voltaire  by  Madame  de- 
Pampadour  and  other  enemies  of  the  great  writers 
elected  to  the  academy,  awarded  a  pension  of  1,000 
francs,  and  appointed  royal  censor,  and  one  of  the 
royal  librarians.  His  tragedy  of  Catilina,  for  which 
the  king  furnished  the  properties,  was  brought  out 
with  great  success  in  1748.  Among  his  other  works 
were  Xerxes ,  Semiramis ,  Pyrrhus ,  and  Le  Trium¬ 
virate  the  last  of  which  was  written  when  he  was 
eighty-one  years  old.  .  He  died  on  June  17,  1762,  en¬ 
tirely  friendless  and  alone. 

CRECY,  or  Cressy,  a  town  of  France,  department 
of  Somme,  on  the  Maye,  twelve  miles  north  by  east  of 
Abbeville ;  though  an  ancient  place  it  has  now  only 
about  1,300  inhabitants.  It  is  famous  in  history  for  the 
great  victory  gained  here  on  August  26,  1346,  by 
Edward  III.,  with  about  30,000  men,  over  the  French 
troops  of  Philip  of  Valois,  said  to  be  100,000  strong, 
commanded  by  the  Comte  d’ Alenin.  The  flower  of 
French  chivalry,  and  the  king  of  Bohemia,  fighting  for 
France,  were  slain  in  the  battle.  Here  it  was  that  the 
Black  Prince  gained  his  spurs,  and  that  he  adopted  the 
triple  feather  crest  of  the  fallen  Bohemian  king,  with 
the  motto  Ich  Dien,  still  worn  by  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

CREDI,  Lorenzo  di  (1459-1547),  was  the  least 
gifted  of  three  artists  who  began  life  as  journeymen 
with  Andrea  del  Verrocchio  at  Florence.  Though  he  ' 
was  the  companion  and  friend  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
and  Perugino,  and  allied  in  style  to  both,  he  had  neither 
the  genius  of  the  one  nor  the  faculty  of  the  other. 

CREDIT,  Letter  of.  This  is  the  term  applied  to 
accounts,  usually  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  addressed  by 
one  party  to  another,  whereby  the  former  requests  the 
latter  to  pay  a  sum  therein  specified  to  the  bearer  of 
the  letter,  or  some  other  third  party  named  in  it,  and 
authorizes  him  to  reimburse  himself  for  such  payment, 
either  by  debiting  it  in  account  before  the  parties,  or  by 
drawing  on  the  first  party  for  the  amount.  This 
arrangement  may  take  place  between  merchants  or 
others,  but  in  general  it  occurs  between  bankers  resid¬ 
ing  in  different  places. 

CREDIT  FONCIER  and  CREDIT  MOBILIER 


are  finance  institutions,  which  had  their  origin  in  the 
joint-stock  speculation  and  sanguine  promotion  of  public 
works  which  marked  many  years  of  the  second  empire 
in  France,  and  to  which  the  introduction  of  limited 
liability  in  England  had  given  a  great  stimulus  on  the 
British  side  of  the  Channel.  The  parent  institutions  in 
Paris  were  followed  by  similar  establishments  in  some 
other  capitals.  As  the  terms  imply,  the  credit  fonder 
contemplates  loans  and  advances  on  real  securities,  and 
the  credit  mobilier  on  what  is  called  with  us  personal 
or  movable  estate.  Whether  such  limits  and  distinc¬ 
tions  have  been  ever  strictly  observed  in  the  practical 
workings  of  these  credit  banks  is  doubtful.  The  credit 
mobilier  of  France  has  had  more  unfortunate  experience 
than  the  credit  fonder,  though  the  latter  has  by  no 
means  sustained  the  promise  of  its  early  years.  While 
the  mania  of  launching  new  projects  continued,  enor¬ 
mous  profits  were  made,  which  could  only  be  the  result 
of  heavy  promotion  charges,  and  the  shares  rose  in  value 
with  the  extraordinary  liberality  of  the  dividends.  But 
the  system  of  business  pursued  had  the  result  of  mixing 
the  credit  banks  very  closely  with  the  various  companies 
and  undertakings  they  were  promoting,  and  of  throwing 
back  upon  them  a  growing  mass  of  depreciated  or  urn 
salable  securities;  while  the  abatement  or  collapse  of 
speculation  restricted  the  business  from  which  the  main 
part  of  the  former  income  had  been  derived.  The  rates 
of  dividend  and  the  value  of  the  shares  consequently  fell 
as  rapidly  as  they  had  risen. 

CREDIT  MOBILIER  SCANDAL  is  the  name  ap. 
plied  to  a  sensation  occasioned  in  the  United  States  a 
few  years  ago  by  a  congressional  investigation,  whicli 
developed  a  huge  attempt  at  bribery  and  corruption.  A 
financial  scheme  to  build  a  transcontinental  railroad  was 
inaugurated,  and  an  appeal  was  made  to  Congress  for 
legislation  to  assist  in  the  consummation  of  the  work. 
In  ihecourseof  debate  it  was  charged  that  several  lead¬ 
ing  advocates  of  the  plan  had  been  bribed  by  donations 
af  large  blocks  of  shares  in  return  for  their  influence — 
imong  the  culprits  being  the  vice-president. of  the  United 
States  and  several  senators  and  congressmen.  As  a 
result,  resolutions  of  censure  were  passed  in  Congress 
in  respect  of  one  or  more  of  its  members,  and  one  Con¬ 
gressman  was  sentenced  to  expulsion,  but  the  sentence 
was  never  carried  out.  The  scandal,  after  a  time,  died 
away,  and  the  road  proposed  was  finally  built  and  is 
now  in  operation,  being  yet  a  subject  of  occasional  com¬ 
plication  with  the  government. 

CRED1TON,  a  market  town  in  England,  Connty 
of  Devon,  on  the  Creedy,  near  its  junction  with  tin 
Exe,  eight  miles  northwest  of  Exeter. 

CREECH,  Thomas,  (1659-1701),  an  English  trans. 
lator  from  the  classics,  was  born  at  Blandford  near 
Sherborne  in  Dorsetshire,  Eng.  In  1699  he  received  k 
college  living,  but  not  more  than  two  years  after  he 
hanged  himself.  Creech’s  fame  rest  on  his  translations 
of  Lucretius. 

CREEDS,  or  Confessions  of  Faith,  may  be  de. 
fined  as  authorized  formularies  of  Christian  doctrine 

Creeds  are  a  gradual  growth  in  the  history  of  th? 
Christian  church,  but  their  rudiments  may  be  said  to 
have  existed  from  its  first  foundation  —  from  the  answer 
of  St.  Peter  to  our  Lord,  when  asked  “  Whom  do  men 
say  that  I  am?”  “Thou  art  the  Christ”  (Mark  viii. 
27-29) ;  or  the  statement  of  St.  Paul  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  (x.  9),  “  If  thou  shalt  confess  with  thy 
mouth  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  shalt  believe  in  thine  heart 
that  God  hath  raised  Him  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be 
saved.”  All  subsequent  confessions  of  faith  are  in  fact 
more  or  less  expanded  developments  of  the  original 
baptismal  formula,  derived  from  the  commission  giver 
by  Christ  to  the  apostles  in  the  conclusion  of  St.  Mai- 
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thew’s  Gospel  (xxviii.  19): — “Go  ye  therefore  and 
teach  (make  disciples  of)  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in 
the  name  of  the  Father ,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.”  From  this  simple  acknowledgment  of 
the  three-fold  Name,  possibly  from  the  still  simpler 
acknowledgment  of  Jesus  as  “  the  Christ”  or  Messiah, 
have  sprung  all  the  more  elaborate  credenda  of  the 
Christian  Church. 

It  is  not  till  a  good  deal  more  than  a  century  after  the 
death  of  St.  Paul,  and  only  somewhat  less  than  a  cent¬ 
ury  after  the  death  of  St.  John,  that  we  meet  with  any 
definite  summaries  of  dogmatic  belief  in  Christian  liter¬ 
ature,  and  even  then  there  is  no  evidence  that  these 
summaries  had  any  authoritative  character.  They  ex¬ 
pressed,  no  doubt,  the  belief  of  the  churches  to  which 
the  writers  belonged;  but  half  a  century  after  the  time 
}f  Irenseus  (250),  it  is  evident  from  the  statements  of 
Cyprian,  then  bishop  of  Carthage,  that  the  baptismal 
creed  of  the  North  African  Church,  which  was  at  this 
period  more  dogmatic  in  its  tendencies  than  any  other 
church  in  the  East  or  the  West,  was  of  a  comparatively 
brief  character. 

The  creed,  which  is  found  in  the  well-known  treatise 
of  Irenceus  against  Heresies  in  three  different  forms,  is 
of  a  far  more  elaborate  character  even  in  its  simplest 
form,  which  is  all  that  can  be  quoted  here.  It  particu¬ 
larizes  on  the  part  of  the  true  or  spiritual  disciple  a 
“  complete  f;  itl.  in  one  God  Almighty,  of  whom  are  all 
things ;  and  in  the  Son  of  God,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  by 
whom  are  all  things,  and  His  dispensations  by  which  the 
Son  of  God  became  man ;  also  a  firm  trust  in  the  Spirit 
of  God,  who  hath  set  forth  the  dispensations  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  dwelling  with  each  successive  race 
of  men,  as  the  Father  willed.”  The  creed  ofTeitullian 
is  also  found  in  three  several  forms  in  his  writings.  The 
shortest  of  the  three,  or  the  creed  in  the  treatise  De 
Virginibns  Velandis,  may  be  held  to  be  the  most  prim¬ 
itive  in  form.  We  give  it  as  an  abbreviated  specimen 
of  the  others.  “  The  rule  of  faith  is  indeed  altogether 
one,  irremovable,  and  irreformable  —  the  rule,  to-wit, 
of  believing  in  one  only  God  omnipotent,  the  Maker  of 
the  universe,  and  His  Son  Jesus  Christ,  born  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate,  raised 
again  from  the  dead  on  the  third  day,  received  in  the 
heavens,  sitting  now  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father, 
about  to  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead  through 
the  resurrection  of  the  flesh  as  well  [as  of  the  spirit].” 

In  the  preface  to  Origen’s  great  work,  De  Principis, 
there  is  also  a  summary  of  articles  of  faith  professing  to 
have  been  “  clearly  delivered  in  the  teaching  of  the 
apostles,”  which,  no  doubt,  fairly  represents  the  faith 
of  the  Alexandrian  Church  in  his  time.  The  amplified 
and  explanatory  language  of  the  creed,  however,  bears 
pearly  the  trace  of  Origen’s  own  hand,  and  gives  it 
«ven  less  a  character  of  general  authority  than  those 
previously  mentioned. 

Turning  to  the  Church  of  Rome  in  the  second  half  of 
the  third  century,  we  meet  with  the  fragments  of  a 
creed  in  a  treatise  of  Novatian,  of  a  more  simple  and 
popular  character,  and  corresponding,  therefore,  more 
nearly  to  the  form  which  the  creed  ultimately  assumed 
in  the  West.  It  only  requires  faith  “in  God  the 
Father  and  Lord  omnipotent,  the  most  perfect  Maker  of 

all  things, . also  in  the  Son  of  God,  Christ  Jesus, 

our  Lord  God,  but  Son  of  God ; . also  in  the 

Holy  Spirit.”  Novatian,  at  first  a  presbyter  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  was  afterward  a  schismatic  bishop, 
whose  followers,  we  have  seen,  were  placed  by  Cyprian 
beyond  the  pale  of  the  Church,  but  there  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  his  “  Regula  Veritatis  ”  (the  same 
form  of  expression  it  deserves  to  be  noticed,  as  that  used 
by  Tertulian)  represents  the  Roman  creed  of  his  time. 


These  may  be  said  to  represent  all  the  distinctive 

authorities  in  creed  literature  before  the  formation  of  an 
authorized  creed  at  Nicsea  in  325.  It  is  evident  that 
there  was  no  rule  of  faith  universally  accepted  by  the 
church,  or  authoritatively  imposed  by  any  Catholic  body 
up  to  the  time  of  the  Nicene  Council.  Each  church 
seems  to  have  had  its  own  “  regula  veritatis,”  or  “con- 
fessio  fidei,”  identical  in  substance,  but  varying  in  form 
and  language,  and  varying  even  in  the  same  church 
in  completeness.  The  simpler,  less  detailed,  or  less 
theological  forms  are  plainly  at  once  the  more  original 
and  the  more  generally  or  popularly  accepted  forms. 

The  circumstances  in  which  the  Council  01  Nicaea 
was  assembled  have  already  been  briefly  sketched  in  the 
articles  Arius  and  Athanasius.  The  opinions  of  Arius 
promulgated  in  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  century 
made  such  commotion  in  the  church  as  to  call  forth  not 
only  the  admonition  of  bishops,  but  the  intervention  of 
the  imperial  government  in  the  hands  of  Constantine, 
who  had  professed  himself  a  Christian,  and  become  the 
patron  of  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  Church.  The 
distractions  of  the  Donatist  schism  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  the  Arian  heresy  on  the  other,  were  subjects  of 
grave  anxiety  to  a  prince,  one  of  whose  motives  in 
joining  the  rapidly  increasing  influence  of  the  Christian 
Church,  as  he  himself  professes  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
Alexander  (bishop  of  Alexandria)  and  .  irius  jointly,  was 
the  establishment  throughout  hi:  uominions  “  of  some 
one  definite  and  complete  form  of  religious  worship.” 
In  the  same  letter  he  gave  some  very  good  advice  on 
the  subject  of  the  prevailing  religious  contentions.  The 
epistolary  efforts  of  Constantine,  however,  had  no  effect 
in  allaying  the  theological  dissensions  of  the  Church  of 
Alexandria,  which,  on  the  contrary,  with  the  banish¬ 
ment  of  Arius  spread  widely  throughout  all  the  Eastern 
churches.  The  conclusion  was  accordingly  formed  of 
convoking  a  general  council  of  bishops  in  which  the 
Catholic  doctrine  should  be  formally  declared.  This 
the  first  oecumenical  council  met  at  Niccea  in  Bithynia 
in  the  summer  of  the  year  325.  It  contained  about  300 
bishops.  The  traditionary  number  is  318;  but  there 
is  no  clear  evidence  of  the  actual  number,  which  has 
been  variously  estimated  from  218  to  320.  Besides 
prelates  there  was  a  large  number  of  presbyters  and 
attendants.  Hosius,  bishop  of  Cordova,  the  chief 
counselor  of  Constantine  ip  the  Western  Church,  who 
had  been  the  bearer  of  his  letter  to  Arius  and  Alexander, 
is  supposed  to  have  acted  as  president,  although  others 
probably  shared  this  office.  Eusebius,  in  speaking  of 
the  presidency,  uses  the  plural  number.  Among  the 
most  renowned  of  the  assembled  bishops  may  be 
mentioned  Alexander  of  Alexandria  (attended  by  his 
more  celebrated  deacon,  and  subsequently  his  successor 
in  the  Alexandrian  bishopric,  Athanasius),  Eustathius 
of  Antioch,  Eusebius  of  Caesarea  in  Palestine,  his 
namesake,  and  some  suppose  his  brother,  of  Nicomedia, 
Macarius  of  Jerusalem,  Leontius  of  Caesarea  in  Cappa¬ 
docia,  Caecilian  of  Carthage,  Marcellus  of  Ancyra, 
Spyridion  of  Cyprus,  and  other  known  although  less 
distinguished  names. 

There  is  no  detailed  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
council.  Eusebius  of  Caesarea  and  Athanasius  both 
wrote  about  it ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  trace  out  in  any 
continuous  form  the  actual  proceedings  of  the  council, 
from  anything  that  they  say.  “We  know  not,”  Dean 
Stanley  says,  “  whether  it  lasted  weeks  or  days.”  So 
far  as  can  be  gathered,  however,  there  was  much  dis¬ 
cussion  untrammeled  by  the  exercise  of  any  external 
authority.  Arius  himself,  being  only  a  presbyter,  had 
no  seat  in  the  conclave,  but  he  appears  to  have  been 
frequently  called  upon  or  allowed  to  express  his 
opinions,  his  chief  opponent  in  argument  being  Athan- 
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asius.  At  first  the  Arian  party  seem  to  have  made  a  hold 
defense  of  their  opinions,  and  to  have  found  considerable 
support  in  the  council  ;  but  ultimately  they  formed  but 
a  small  minority.  After  an  unsuccessful  effort  on  their 
part  to  submit  the  draft  of  a  creed,  which  only  called 
forth  violent  disapprobation,  and  was  in  fact  torn  in 
pieces  by  the  excited  assemblage,  Eusebius  of  Caesarea 
produced  a  confession  of  faith  which  he  had  been 
taught  in  his  youth  as  the  confession  of  the  Church  of 
Palestine.  It  was  favored  by  the  emperor,  and  would 
have  been  accepted  by  the  Arians.  Hut  the  very  fact 
that  the  Arians  were  disposed  to  accept  the  creed  intro¬ 
duced  by  Eusebius,  indisposed  the  orthodox  party  to  its 
adoption.  An  expression,  used  by  his  namesake  of 
Nicomedia  with  the  view  of  characterizing  unfavorably 
the  extreme  orthodox  position — the  expression 
Homoousion  —  at  length  became  the  battle-ground 
betwixt  the  parties.  The  Arians  violently  condemned 
it ;  the  Eusebians  or  semi- Arians  also  at  first  strongly 
disapproved  of  it  ;  but  to  the  majority  it  became  the 
very  term  they  were  in  search  of,  in  order  to  discrimin¬ 
ate  their  view  of  the  relation  of  the  Father  and  Son 
from  Arianism  ;  and  accordingly  it  was  adopted.  The 
assent  of  the  emperor  was  gained ;  Hosius  or  Cordova 
announced  the  creed  of  the  church  at  length  settled  ; 
and  even  the  two  Eusebii  after  a  time  gave  in  their  ad¬ 
hesion  to  the  expression,  although  reluctantly,  and  in 
the  case  of  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  apparently  with 
an  amount  of  reserve  which  led  to  future  difficulties. 

The  following  are  the  terms  of  the  creed  as  issued  by 
the  Council: 

“  We  believe  in  one  God,  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker 
of  all  things,  both  visible  aud  invisible  ;  and  in  one 
Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  begotten  of  the 
Father,  only  begotten,  that  is  to  say  of  the  substance  of 
the  Father ,  God  of  God  and  Light  of  Light,  very  God  of 
very  God,  begotten,  not  made,  being  of  one  substance 
with  the  Father  by  whom  all  things  were  made,  both 
things  in  heaven  and  things  on  earth;  who,  for  us  men 
and  for  our  salvation,  came  down  and  was  made  flesh, 
made  man,  suffered  and  rose  again  on  the  third  day, 
went  up  into  the  heavens,  and  is  to  come  again  to  judge 
the  quick  and  the  dead  ;  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost.” 

Then  followed  the  clauses  anathematizing  the  several 
assertions  of  the  Arians,  that  “  there  was  a  time  when 
He  (Jesus  Christ)  was  not  ” — “  before  He  was  begotten 
He  was  not”— “  He  came  into  existence  from  what  was 
not,”  and  that  He  is  of  a  different  “  person”  or  “sub¬ 
stance.  ” 

This,  the  original  form  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  it  will 
be  observed,  differs  considerably  from  what  is  popu¬ 
larly  known  as  the  Nicene  Creed.  Afterward  certain 
clauses  (which  we  have  marked  in  italics)  were  omitted, 
and  others  of  more  importance  added,  especially  the 
present  conclusion  of  the  creed,  following  the  simple 
statement  in  the  original  of  belief  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  history  of  the  addition  of  these  clauses  is  in¬ 
volved  in  some  obscurity.  They  have  been  often  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  Council  of  Constantinople  which,  in  381 
followed  that  of  Nicsea,  and  the  existing  creed  has  been 
consequently  called  by  the  special  title  of  the  Nicaeno- 
Constantinopolitan  Creed.  But,  on  one  hand,  the  en¬ 
larged  creed  is  found  in  a  work  written  by  Epiphanius 
seven  years  before  the  date  of  this  council  (Migne 
xliii.  col.  232),  and  on  the  other  hand  there  is  nothing 
said  in  the  canons  of  the  Constantinopolitan  Council 
respecting  the  enlargement  of  the  creed.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  is  said  in  the  first  canon  of  the  Council  that 
“  the  creed  of  the  318  bishops  assembled  at  Nicsea  shall 
not  be  made  void,  but  remain  forever.”  The  probable 
explanation  is  that  the  original  Nicene  Creed  became 
gradually  enlarged  in  the  East,  as  the  dogmatic  instinct 
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of  the  Church  developed  under  the  pressure  of  the  vary, 
ing  forms  of  Arian,  Apollinarian,  and  semi- Arian  heresy. 
It  was  deemed  necessary  to  meet  the  growth  of  heretical 
opinions  by  an  additional  growth  of  authoritative  Cath¬ 
olic  opinion,  and  as  the  additions  to  the  creed  were 
really  expansions  of  its  implied  thought  —  and  not  in 
any  sense  arbitrary  external  supplements  —  they  came 
to  be  identified  with  the  original  creed,  and  to  pass  un¬ 
der  its  name. 

What  is  known  as  the  “Apostles’  ”  Creed  claims  our 
notice  next  as  the  second  of  the  three  oecumenical  creeds 
in  chronological  order.  The  growth  of  this  creed  is 
involved  in  considerable  obscurity.  The  tradition  which 
ascribes  it  to  the  apostles  themselves,  it  is  needless  to 
say,  has  no  authority,  and  does  not  reach  beyond  the 
fifth  century,  if  it  can  be  carried  back  so  far.  The  defi¬ 
nite  source  of  the  legend  is  supposed  to  be  two  sermons 
spuriously  attributed  to  St.  Augustine,  and  found  in  the 
appendix  to  his  works.  In  point  of  fact,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  the  creeds  prevalent  in  the  Roman  and 
and  North  African  Churches,  the  original  representa¬ 
tives  of  Latin  Christendom,  were  of  the  briefest  char¬ 
acter  up  to  the  end  of  the  third  century.  The  creeds  of 
Cyprian  and  Novatian  already  quoted  are  specimens. 
The  first  example  of  a  more  expanded  creed  after  the 
manner  of  the  “Apostles’”  is  to  be  found  singularly 
enough  in  a  Greek  writer,  Epiphanius,  who,  in  the 
seventy-second  book  of  his  Treatise  on  Heresies ,  quotes 
the  confession  of  faith  presented  by  Marcellus,  bishop  of 
Ancyra  in  Galatia,  to  Julius,  bishop  of  Rome,  as  follows  : 
—  “I  believe  in  God  the  Father  Almighty  ;  .  .  .  .  and 
in  Jesus  Christ,  His  only  begotten  Son,  our  Lord,  who 
was  born  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  who 
under  Pontius  Pilate  was  crucified  and  buried,  and  on 
the  third  day  rose  from  the  dead,  ascended  into  heaven, 
andsitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  whence  He  is 
coming  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead ;  and  in  the 
Holy  Ghost,  the  Holy  Church,  the  remission  of  sins, 
the  resurrection  of  the  flesh,  everlasting  life.” 

In  one  opinion  all  investigators  are  now  agreed  —  that 
the  so-  called  “  Athanasian  ”  Creed  is  not  the  production 
of  the  famous  Father  of  the  fourth  century  whose  name 
it  bears.  The  conclusive  reasons  against  this  supposition 
may  be  stated  as  follows:  —  (1)  There  is  no  trace  of 
such  a  creed  in  any  of  the  older  MSS.  of  the  works  of 
Athanasius  ;  (2)  Athanasius  himself,  in  consistency 
with  the  prevailing  church  sentiment  of  his  time, 
expressly  disclaims  as  superfluous  the  use  of  any  creed 
except  the  Nicene;  (3)  the  original  language  of  the 
“  Athanasian  ”  symbol  is  clearly  Latin  and  not  Greek  ; 
(4)  the  symbol  was  entirely  unknown  to  the  Greek  Church 
up  the  year  1000;  and  (5)  there  is  no  evidence  of  its 
existence  even  in  the  Latin  Church  before  the  end  of 
the  eighth  or  the  commencement  of  the  ninth  century. 

This  last  and  all-important  fact  has  been  completely 
established  by  recent  investigations,.  That  there  was 
no  authoritative  “  Athanasian  ”  Creed,  such  as  we  now 
have,  even  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  is  held 
to  be  clearly  proved  by  what  occurred  at  the  several 
councils  of  the  church,  which  were  held  both  in  the  East 
and  the  West  at  this  time.  In  787  there  was  held  once 
more  at  Nicaea  what  is  reckoned  by  the  Church  of  Rome 
the  seventh  oecumenical  council.  At  this  council  there 
were  recited  three  several  confessions  amplifying  in 
several  details  what  is  known  as  the  Niceno-Constanti- 
nopolitan  Creed.  These  amplified  confessions,  attributed 
to  different  bishops,  all  indicate  the  prevailing  need 
that  was  felt  for  some  more  detailed  exposition  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity;  but  the  fact,  not  only  that  the 
“  Athanasian  ”  symbol  does  not  make  its  appearance 
amongst  them,  but  that,  when  the  synod  at  last  comes 
to  recite  its  own  belief,  it  does  so  in  a  form  quite  distinct 
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from  the  “  Athanasian,”  and  finally  falls  back  upon  the 
old  Creed  of  Constantinople,  to  which  it  refuses  to  make 
any  addition,  plainly  serve  to  show  that  this  symbol  or 
exposition  could  not  even  have  been  known  to  the 
Eastern  Church  at  this  time,  and  still  less  have  acquired 
any  authority. 

In  the  very  end  of  the  eighth  century  the  Quicunque 
is  unknown  as  a  creed-document.  It  is  nowhere  men¬ 
tioned  at  synods  whose  special  business  was  to  discuss 
the  subject  matter  which  it  afterward  set  forth  with 
such  elaborate  and  authoritative  detail.  But  during 
this  century  there  are  found  in  separate  forms  two 
documents  which,  when  combined,  constitute  the  frame¬ 
work  of  our  present  creed.  The  discussions  of  the  time 
had  a  tendency  to  bring  forward  all  contributions 
toward  the  explanation  or  fuller  settlement  of  the  doc¬ 
trines  ot  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation.  The  demand 
seems  to  have  created  the  supply  ;  and  accordingly,  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  the  following  century,  in  its  third 
quarter  there  is  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the 
Athanasian  symbol  in  the  very  words  as  nearly  as  pos¬ 
sible  which  are  now  used.  This  evidence  is  found  in  a 
prayer-book  of  Charles  the  Bald,  written  about  870. 

“  The  Quicunque  then  had  not  only  been  compiled,  but 
had  by  this  time  made  itself  reputation  enough  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  service-book.  If  twenty  years  be  allowed 
for  the  gaining  of  acceptance,  the  date  is  carried  back 
to  the  middle  of  the  century,  or  850  A.D.  ”  But  there 
tire  two  earlier  MSS.,  showing  more  variations  from 
the  present  form  than  is  presented  by  the  copy  in  the 
prayer-book  of  Charles  the  Bald.  These  point  to  an 
earlier  stage  of  growth  in  the  document,  and  the  limits 
of  the  period  during  which  the  two  parts  of  the 
Quicunque,  previously,  as  we  have  seen,  in  separate  ex¬ 
istence,  were  probably  combined  and  molded  into  a 
creed  claiming  general  acceptance,  may  be  therefore 
carried  back  to  the  first  quarter  of  the  century,  800- 
825. 

With  the  adoption  of  the  “Athanasian”  symbol, the 
creed-formations  of  the  early  and  mediaeval  church  ter¬ 
minate.  Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten  of  the  three  so-called 
“  Catholic  ”  creeds,  that  only  one  of  them  is  in  the 
broadest  sense  “Catholic”  or  “  CEcumenical.” 
Neither  the  “Apostles’”  nor  the  “  Athanasian  ”  Creed 
is  known  to  the  Greek  or  Oriental  Church,  which  re¬ 
mained  faithful  to  the  faith  “  settled  by  the  Holy 
Fathers  ”  at  Nicaea,  or  at  least  to  the  faith  as  subse¬ 
quently  enlarged  to  its  present  form  (with  the  exception 
of  the  “  filioque  ”  clause).  No  doubt,  in  the  East  as 
well,  there  were  in  circulation  many  expositions  of  the 
Nicene  doctrine,  called  forth  by  the  same  doctrinal 
necessities  as  prevailed  in  the  West.  The  proceedings 
of  the  Second  Corned  of  Nicaea  (787),  to  which  we 
have  already  adverted,  sufficiently  show  this.  But  none 
of  these  expositions  attained  to  any  general  acceptance, 
or  rose  as  in  the  West  to  the  same  authoritative  level 
as  the  ancient  creed.  It  remained  alone  in  its  emi¬ 
nence,  protected  by  the  denunciations  which  the  third 
council,  which  assembled  at  Ephesus  in  431,  directed 
against  clergymen  or  laymen  “  who  shall  dare  to 
compose  any  other  creed.”  Of  all  Christian  creeds, 
therefore,  the  Nicene  or  Niceno-Constantinopolitan 
is  the  only  really  “  Catholic  ”  or  oecumenical  creed, 
deliberately  discussed  and  adopted  by  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  universal  church.  The  two  others 
associated  with  it  in  the  services  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Church  have  not  only  never  had  acceptance 
beyond  the  range  of  that  Church,  but  are  very 
gradual  growths  within  it,  without  any  definite  pa¬ 
rentage  or  deliberate  and  consultative  authority. 
They  emerge  gradually  during  many  centuries  from  the 
confusions  and  variations  of  Christian  opinion,  slowly 


crystallizing  into  definite  shape  ;  and  such  authority  as 
belongs  to  them  is  neither  primitive  nor  patristic.  It 
is  the  reflected  assent  of  the  later  church  in  the  West, 
and  the  uncritical  patronage  of  a  comparatively  ignor¬ 
ant  age,  which  have  alone  elevated  them  to  the  same 
position  as  the  faith  defined  at  Nictea,  which  is  the  only 
truly  Catholic  or  universal  symbol  of  the  universal 
church. 

After  the  Reformation  a  new  era  of  creed-formations, 
or  confessions  of  faith,  set  in.  1  he  process  of  exposition 
out  of  which  we  have  seen  the  “  Athanasian”  symbol  to 
have  gradually  risen,  became  once  more  urgent,  not  only 
in  the  disrupted  branches  of  the  church,  which  were  called 
into  existence  by  the  activity  of  the  several  Reformers, 
but  also  in  the  Roman  Church,  from  which  the  churches 
of  the  Reformation  were  broken  off. 

CREEK  INDIANS.  See  Indians. 

CREFELD,  or  Krefeld,  a  town  of  Germany, 
capital  of  a  circle  of  the  same  name,  in  the  province  of 
Diisseldorf,  twelve  miles  northwest  of  the  town  of  that 
name,  125  feet  above  the  sea.  This  town  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  being  well  and  regularly 
built,  while  the  surrounding  fertile  district  is  almost 
entirely  laid  out  in  gardens.  It  is  the  most  important 
seat  of  the  silk  and  velvet  manufactures  in  Germany, 
and  in  this  industry  the  greater  part  of  the  population 
of  town  and  neighborhood  is  employed.  There  are 
upward  of  200  silk  factories,  and  large  quantities  of 
silk  goods  are  exported,  chiefly  to  the  United  States. 
Population  (1889),  72>ooo. 

CREMA,  an  ancient  town  of  Lombardy,  in  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Cremona,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Serio  and 
on  the  railway  from  Bergamo  to  Cremona,  twenty-five 
miles  east-southeast  of  Milan.  Population,  9,000. 

CREMATION,  or  the  burning  of  human  corpses, 
may  be  said  to  have  been  the  general  practice  of  the 
ancient  world,  with  the  important  exceptions  of  Egypt, 
where  bodies  were  embalmed,  Judaea,  where  they  were 
buried  in  sepulchres,  and  China,  where  they  were  buried 
in  the  earth.  In  Greece,  for  instance,  so  well  ascer¬ 
tained  was  the  law  that  only  suicides,  un teethed 
children,  and  persons  struck  by  lightning  were  denied 
the  right  to  be  burned.  At  Rome,  from  the  close  of  the 
republic  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  Christian  century,  burn¬ 
ing  on  the  pyre  or  rogus  was  the  general  rule.  Whether, 
in  any  of  these  cases,  cremation  was  adopted  or  rejected 
for  sanitary  or  for  superstitious  reasons,  it  is  difficult  to 
say.  Embalming  would  probably  not  succeed  in  cli¬ 
mates  less  warm  and  dry  than  the  Egyptian.  The  scarcity 
of  fuel  might  also  be  a  consideration.  The  Chinese  are 
influenced  by  the  doctrine  of  Feng-Shui,  or  incompre¬ 
hensible  wind  water ;  they  must  have  a  properly  placed 
grave  in  their  own  land,  and  with  this  view  corpses  are 
often  sent  home  from  California.  Even  the  Jews  used 
cremation  in  the  vale  of  Tophet  when  a  plague  came  ; 
and  the  modern  Jews  of  Berlin  and  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  Jews  at  Mile  End  Cemetery  have  been 
among  the  first  to  welcome  the  lately  revived  process. 
Probably  also,  some  nations  had  religious  objections  to 
"the  pollution  of  the  sacred  principle  of  fire,  and  therefore 
practiced  exposure,  suspension,  throwing  into  the  sea. 
cave-burial,  desiccation,  or  envelopment.  Some  at  least 
of  these  methods  must  obviously  haye  been  suggested 
simply  by  the  readiest  means  at  hand.  Cremation  is  still 
practiced  over  a  great  part  of  Asia  and  America,  but  not 
always  in  the  same  form.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  practice  of  cremation  in  modern  Europe  was  at 
first  stopped,  and  has  since  been  prevented  in  great 
measure,  by  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  body ;  partly  also  by  the  notion  that  the  Christ¬ 
ian’s  body  was  redeemed  and  purified.  Science  has 
shown  that  burning  merely  produces  quickly  what 
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putrefaction  takes  a  long  time  to  accomplish  ;  but  the 
feeling  of  opposition  still  lingers  among  the  clergy  of 
more  than  one  nation.  The  very  general  practice  of 
burying  bodies  in  the  precincts  of  a  church  in  order  that 
the  dead  might  take  benefit  from  the  prayers  of  persons 
resorting  to  the  church,  and  the  religious  ceremony 
which  precedes  both  European  burials  and  Asiatic  cre¬ 
mations,  have  given  the  question  a  religious  aspect. 
It  is  really  a  sanitary  one.  The  disgusting  results  of 
pit-burial  made  cemeteries  necessary.  But  cemeteries 
are  equally  liable  to  overcrowding,  and  are  often  nearer 
to  inhabited  houses  than  the  old  churchyards.  There  is 
indeed  a  disposition  to  build  villas  near  ornamental 
cemeteries.  It  is  possible  to  make  a  cemetery  safe  ap¬ 
proximately  by  selecting  a  soil  which  is  dry,  close,  and 
porous,  by  careful  drainage,  and  by  rigid  enforcement 
of  the  rules  prescribing  a  certain  depth  (eight  to  ten 
feet),  and  a  certain  superficies  (four  yards)  for  graves. 

For  the  last  ten  years  many  distinguished  physicians 
and  chemists  in  Italy  have  warmly  advocated  the  gen¬ 
eral  adoption  of  cremation,  and  in  1874,  a  congress 
called  to  consider  the  matter  at  Milan  resolved  to  peti¬ 
tion  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  for  a  clause  in  the  new  sani¬ 
tary  code,  permitting  cremation  under  the  supervision  of 
the  syndics  of  the  commune.  In  Switzerland,  Dr.  Veg- 
mann  Ercolani  is  the  champion  of  the  cause  (see  his 
Cremation  the  most  Rational  Method  of  Disposing  of 
the  Dead,  fourth  edition,  Zurich,  1874),  and  there  are 
two  associations  for  its  support.  So  long  ago  as  1797 
cremation  was  serioudy  discussed  by  the  French 
Assembly  under  the  Directory,  and  the  events  of  the 
Franco- Prussian  war  have  again  brought  the  subject 
under  the  notice  of  the  medical  press  and  the  sanitary 
authorities.  The  military  experiments  at  S£dan, 
Chalons,  and  Metz,  of  burying  large  numbers  of  bodies 
with  quicklime,  or  pitch  and  straw,  were  not  successful, 
but  very  dangerous.  The  matter  was  considered  by  the 
municipal  council  of  Paris  in  connection  with  the  new 
cemetery  at  Mery-sur-Oise  ;  and  the  prefect  of  the  Seine, 
in  1874,  sent  a  circular  asking  information  to  all  the 
cremation  societies  in  Europe.  The  municipality  of 
Vienna  has  actually  made  cremation  permissive.  There 
is  a  propagandist  society,  called  the  “Urne,”  and  the 
main  difficulty  for  the  poor  seems  to  be  the  cost  of 
conveying  the  bodies  five  miles.  To  overcome  this  a 
pneumatic  tube  has  been  proposed.  Dresden,  Leipsic, 
and  Berlin  are  the  centers  of  the  German  movement, 
and  Professor  Reclam’s  De  la  Cremation  des  Cadavres 
seems  to  be  the  most  important  work.  In  Britain  the 
subject  has  slumbered  for  two  centuries,  since  in  1658 
Sir  Thomas  Browne  publ'shed  his  quaint  Ilydriotaphia , 
or  Urii-buriat  (see  edition  by  St.  John,  London,  1838), 
which  was  mainly  founded  on  the  De  Funere  Roman- 
orum  of  the  learned  Kirchmannus.  In  1817  Dr.  J. 
Jamieson  gave  a  sketch  of  the  “  Origin  of  Cremation” 
(Proc.  Royal  Soc.  Edwin ,  1817),  and,  for  many  years 
prior  to  1874  Dr.  Lord,  medical  officer  of  health  for 
Hampstead,  continued  to  urge  the  practical  necessity 
for  the  introduction  of  the  system.  It  was  Sir  Henry 
Thompson,  however,  who  first  brought  the  question 
prominently  before  the  public,  and  started,  in  1874,  the 
Cremation  Society  of  London.  Its  object  is  to  introduce 
through  the  agency  of  cemetery  companies,  and  paro¬ 
chial  and  municipal  authorities,  and  burial  boards,  some 
rapid  process  of  disposing  of  the  dead,  “which  cannot  of¬ 
fend  the  living  and  shall  render  the  remains  absolutely  in¬ 
nocuous.  ”  Thompson’s  problem  was  — “  Given  a  dead 
body,  to  resolve  it  into  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia, 
rapidly,  safely  and  not  unpleasantly.  ”  Relying  on  the  evi* 
dence  which  suggested  recent  burial  legislation  (see  Report 
to  the  General  Board  of  Health  on  a  General  Scheme  for 
fxtrqmurql  Sepulture ,  Clowes  and  Son,  1S50,  signed 
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by  Lord  Shaftesbury,  Chadwick,  and  Southwood  Smith  ; 
also  Walker  On  Graveyards ,  Longmans,  1839),  he 
pointed  out  that  in  the  neighborhood  of  cemeteries  there 
is  a  constantly  increasing  risk  of  contaminated  air  and 
water.  The  problem  he  solved  by  the  Siemens  process 
of  cremation,  which,  when  generally  employed,  would 
effect  a  great  saving  in  the  cost  of  funerals,  and  would 
also  leave  a  quantity  of  bone  earth  equal  in  value  to  the 
bones  imported  into  this  country  chiefly  for  manure. 
The  British  authorities  in  India  have  already  had  much 
practical  experience  of  cremation.  Poor  Hindus  often 
did  not  supply  wood  and  oil  (ghee)  enough  for  the  total 
consumption  of  the  body,  and  hence  Sir  Cecil  Beadon  at 
Calcutta,  and  the  sanitary  commissioner  of  Madras,  both 
found  it  necessary  in  the  public  interest  to  erect  cinera- 
tors  on  the  burning  ghat  or  ground  (Latin,  ustrina), 
which  might  be  used  on  payment  of  a  fee.  So  also 
at  Poonah,  Colonel  Martin,  struck  with  the  high  cost 
(above  12  rupees)  of  even  a  poor  funeral,  constructed  in 
1864  a  pentagonal  cinerator  for  the  use  of  Brahmans 
and  the  other  Hindu  castes.  The  idea  is  spreading 
rapidly  in  New  York. 

CREMONA,  a  province  of  Lombardy,  Italy,  lying 
between  the  Rivers  Oglio  and  Adda,  north  of  the  Po, 
which  separates  it  from  Parma  and  Piacenza.  It  is 
conterminous  along  the  Oglio  on  the  northeast  with 
Mantua  and  Brescia,  and  with  Bergamo  on  the  north; 
the  Adda  separates  it  from  Milan  on  the  west.  It  is 
about  50  miles  in  extreme  length  from  northwest  to 
southeast,  and  13  miles  in  width,  containing  632  square 
miles.  Population  (1889),  300,000. 

Cremona,  the  capital  of  the  above  province  and  the 
seat  of  a  bishop,  is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Po, 
crossed  there  by  a  bridge,  46  miles  southeast  of  Milan  ; 
lines  of  railway  unite  it  north  and  westward  with  Brescia, 
Bergamo,  Pavia,  and  Milan,  and  eastward  with  Mantua. 
The  cathedral  is  an  ancient  structure,  begun  in  1107  and 
completed  in  1606,  thus  including  very  various  styles  of 
architecture.  The  interior  is  composed  of  a  nave,  with 
two  aisles,  divided  by  eight  immense  pillars,  and  is 
gorgeously  colored  and  gilded.  Near  the  cathedral  is 
the  great  tower,  the  Torazzo,  erected  1261-1284,  the 
highest  in  northern  Italy,  being  396  feet  in  height.  In 
the  third  story  is  an  enormous  astronomical  or  astrologi¬ 
cal  clock.  The  Palazzo  Pubblico ,  also  a  relic  of  old 
Cremona,  begun  in  1206,  contains  a  few  paintings  by 
old  masters.  Cremona  has  also  civil,  criminal,  and 
commercial  tribunals,  a  lyceum,  a  gymnasium,  a  theater, 
a  public  library,  hospitals,  asylums,  and  other  charitable 
institutions,  and  numerous  schools.  It  was  formerly 
celebrated  for  its  violins  and  other  musical  instruments, 
but  the  manufacture  of  these  has  now  declined.  Violins 
of  Cremona  have  been  known  to  sell  at  frem  500  to 
1,000  dollars. 

C  REOLE  (Spam'sh,  Criollo),  is  a  term  which  primarily 
was  used  to  denote  an  inhabitant  of  the  Spanish  colonies 
who  was  descended  from  the  European  settlers,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  aborigines,  the  negroes,  and 
mulattoes.  It  is  now  more  loosely  employed,  the  name 
being  frequently  applied  to  a  native  of  the  West  Indies, 
whose  descent  is  partly  but  not  entirely  European.  A 
part  of  the  colored  population  of  Cuba  are  at  times 
designated  creole  negroes,  in  contradistinction  to  those 
who  were  brought  direct  from  Africa.  The  creole 
whites,  owing  to  the  enervating  influence  of  the  climate, 
are  not  a  robust  race,  but  exhibit  an  elegance  of  gait  anc\ 
a  suppleness  of  joint  that  are  rare  among  Europeans. 

CREON,  in  Greek  fable,  son  of  Lycaethus,  king  of 
Corinth  and  father  of  Glauce,  who  was  beloved  by 
Jason,  and  whose  tragical  fate  he  shared.  See  Jason 
and  Medea. 

CREON,  in  Greek  fable,  son  of  Menceceus,  becajn<* 
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king  of  Thebes  at  the  death  of  Laius,  the  husband  of 
his  daughter  Jocasta.  Thebes  was  then  trembling  be¬ 
fore  the  cruelty  of  the  Sphinx,  and  Creon  offered  his 
crown  and  his  daughter  to  whoever  should  solve  the 
fatal  enigma  proposed  by  the  monster.  (Edipus,  the 
son  of  Laius,  ignorant  of  his  parentage  (see  CEdipus), 
having  accomplished  the  task,  received  the  reward  and 
married  Jocasta,  his  mother.  By  her  he  had  two  sons, 
Eteocles  and  Polynices,  who  mutually  agreed  after  their 
father’s  death  to  reign  in  alternate  years.  Eteocles  first 
ascended  the  throne,  being  the  elder,  but  at  the  ap¬ 
pointed  time  he  refused  to  resign,  and  his  brother  at¬ 
tacked  him  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  Argives.  The 
war  was  to  be  decided  by  a  single  combat  between  the 
brothers,  but  both  fell.  Creon,  now  resuming  the  gov¬ 
ernment  during  the  nonage  of  Leodamus,  the  son  of 
Eteocles,  commanded  that  the  Argives,  and  above  all 
Polynices,  the  cause  of  all  the  bloodshed,  should  not 
receive  the  rites  of  sepulture,  and  that  any  one  who  in¬ 
fringed  this  decree  should  be  buried  alive.  Antigone, 
the  sister  of  Polynices,  refused  to  obey,  and  sprinkled 
dust  upon  her  brother’s  corpse.  The  threatened  pen¬ 
alty  was  inflicted;  but  Creon’s  crime  did  not  escape 
punishment.  His  son,  Hoemon,  the  lover  of  Antigone, 
killed  himself  on  her  grave ;  and  Thebes  was  attacked 
by  Theseus,  by  whose  hand  Creon  fell.  See  Anti¬ 
gone. 

CREOSOTE.  See  Creasote. 

CRERAR  LIBRARY,  the  name  of  a  public  library 
recently  founded  in  the  city  of  Chicago  by  a  donation  of 
the  late  John  Crerar,  who  died  in  1889. 

CRESCIMBENI,  Giovanni  Mario  (1663-1728), 
critic  and  poet,  was  born  at  Macerata. 

CRESPI,  Daniele  (1590-1630),  an  Italian  historical 
painter,  born  at  Milan. 

CRESPI,  Giovanni  Battista  (1557-1663),  an 
Italian  painter,  sculptor,  and  architect,  was  born  at 
Cerano. 

CRESPI,  Giuseppe  Maria  (1665-1747),  an  Italian 
painter,  called  “  II  Spagnuolo  ”  from  his  fondness 
for  rich  apparel,  was  born  at  Bologna,  and  was  trained 
Inder  Angelo  Toni,  Domenico  Canuti,  and  Carlo 
"ignani. 

CRESSY.  See  Crecy. 

CREST.  See  Heraldry. 

CREST,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Drome  and  arrondissement  of  Die,  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  River  Drome,  there  crossed  by  a  fine  stone 
bridge. 

CRESTON,  a  town  of  Union  county,  Iowa,  115 
miles  west  of  Ottumwa,  possesses  good  railroad  facili¬ 
ties,  and  is  a  large  grain-shipping  point.  It  has  a  pop¬ 
ulation  of  9,120,  contains  two  national  banks  and  one 
savings  bank,  a  graded  school,  and  six  churches.  There 
are  large  machine  shops  and  railroad  car  shops  here, 
and  manufactories  of  wagons  and  other  articles. 

CRESSWELL,  Sir  Cresswell  (1793-1863),  the 
first  judge  of  the  English  Probate  and  Divorce  Court, 
was  the  descendant  of  an  old  Northumberland  family, 
and  was  born  in  1793.  Having  chosen  the  profession  of 
the  law  he  studied  at  the  Middle  Temple,  and  was  called 
to  the  bar  in  1819.  In  1837  he  entered  parliament  as 
Conservative  member  for  Liverpool.  In  January,  1842, 
he  took  his  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
being  knighted  at  the  same  time,  and  this  post  he  occu¬ 
pied  for  sixteen  years.  When  the  new  court  for  pro¬ 
bate,  divorces,  and  matrimonial  causes  was  established 
(1858),  Sir  Cresswell  Cresswell  was  requested  by  the 
Liberal  government  to  become  its  first  judge,  and  un¬ 
dertake  the  arduous  task  of  its  organization.  His  death 
was  sudden.  By  a  fall  from  his  horse,  July  17,  1863, 
his  knee-cap  was  injured.  He  was  recovering  from  this 


when,  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month,  he  died  of  dis- 
ease  of  the  heart. 

CRESWICK,  Thomas,  an  English  landscape  painter 
(1811-1869),  was  born  at  Sheffield,  England.  Besides 
painting,  he  produced  numerous  illustrations  for  books. 

CRETE,  or  Candia,  one  of  the  largest  islands  in  the 
Mediterranean.  It  is  the  most  southerly  portion  of 
Europe.  By  its  position  south  of  the  Higean  Sea  or 
Archipelago,  extending  to  the  northwest  to  within  sixty 
miles  of  Cape  Malea,  in  the  Peloponnesus,  while  its 
northeast  angle  is  distant  only  about  110  miles  from 
Cape  Krio,  in  Asia  Minor  (a  great  part  of  which  inter¬ 
val  is  filled  up  by  the  large  islands  of  Carpathus  and 
Rhodes),  it  forms  the  natural  limit  between  the  Archi¬ 
pelago  and  the  Mediterranean,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
chief  lines  of  natural  connection  between  the  southern 
shores  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  island  is  of  a  very 
elongated  form,  being  not  less  than  160  miles  in  length, 
while  its  breadth  does  not  anywhere  exceed  thirty-five 
miles,  and  is  in  some  places  narrowed  to  only  ten  or 
twrelve  miles. 

Though  a  large  part  of  Crete  is  occupied  by  mount¬ 
ains,  the  rest  of  the  island  is  of  great  fertility,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  under  a  better  system  of 
government,  it  would  become  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  productive  islands  in  the  Mediterranean.  The 
forests  which  once  covered  the  mountains  have  indeed 
for  the  most  part  disappeared,  but  the  cypress  still  grows 
wild  in  the  higher  regions,  while  the  lower  hills  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  olive  woods.  Oranges  and  lemons  also  abound 
and  are  of  excellent  quality,  so  as  to  furnish  almost  the 
whole  supply  of  continental  Greece  and  Constantinople. 
Tobacco  and  cotton  succeed  well  in  the  plains  and  low 
grounds,  though  not  at  present  cultivated  to  any  great 
extent. 

Of  the  wild  animals  of  Crete,  the  only  one  that  de¬ 
serves  special  notice  is  the  wild  goat,  which  is  still  found 
in  considerable  numbers  on  the  higher  summits  of  Mount 
Ida  and  the  White  Mountains.  It  is  the  same  species 
(i Capra  ccgagrus)  which  is  found  in  the  Caucasus  and 
Mount  Taurus,  and  is  distinct  from  the  ibex  or  bouquetin 
of  the  Alps.  Crete  enjoys  the  same  immunity  which  is 
possessed  by  several  other  large  islands  from  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  serpents  of  all  kinds  —  a  privilege  ascribed  by 
popular  belief  to  the  intercession  of  Titus,  the  companion 
of  St.  Paul,  who  according  to  tradition  was  the  first 
bishop  of  the  island,  and  became  in  consequence  its 
patron  saint,  previous  to  its  conquest  by  the  Venetians. 
Wolves  also  are  not  found  in  the  island,  though  so  com¬ 
mon  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor. 

The  earliest  history  of  Crete,  like  that  of  most  parts 
of  continental  Greece,  is  to  so  great  an  extent  mixed  up 
with  mythology  and  fable  as  to  render  it  impossible  to 
arrive  at  any  clear  conclusions  concerning  it.  Passing 
from  this  region  of  pure  mythology  to  the  semi-mythic 
or  heroic  age,  we  find  almost  all  the  early  legends 
and  traditions  of  the  island  grouped  around  the 
name  of  Minos,  one  of  those  personages  of  the  earliest 
Greek  history  of  whom  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether 
any  element  of  truth  underlies  the  mass  of  mythical  and 
poetical  fable  by  which  it  has  been  surrounded.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  received  tradition,  Minos  was  a  king  of 
Cnossus  in  Crete,  who  was  a  son  of  Zeus,  and  enjoyed 
through  life  the  privilege  of  habitual  intercourse  with 
his  divine  father.  It  was  from  this  source  that  he  de¬ 
rived  the  wisdom  which  enabled  him  to  give  to  the 
Cretans  the  excellent  system  of  laws  and  governments 
that  earned  for  him  the  reputation  of  being  the  greatest 
legislator  of  antiquity.  At  the  same  time  he  was  re¬ 
ported  to  have  been  the  first  monarch  who  established  a 
naval  power,  and  acquired  what  was  termed  by  the 
Greeks  the  Thalassokraty ,  or  dominion  of  the  sea. 
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Even  at  the  earliest  period  when  we  have'  any  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  it,  the ‘population  of  Crete  was  of  a 
very  mixed  character,  and  we  are  told  in  the  Odyssey 
that  besides  the  Eteocretes,  who,  as  their  name  imports, 
must  have  been  the  original  inhabitants,  the  island  con¬ 
tained  Achteans,  Pelasgians,  Dorians,  and  Cydonians. 
Subsequently  the  Dorian  element  became  greatly 
strengthened  by  fresh  immigrations  from  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesus,  and  during  the  historical  period  all  the  principal 
cities  of  the  island  were  either  Dorian  colonies,  or  had 
adopted  the  Dorian  dialect  and  institutions.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  at  a  very  early  period  the  Cretan  cities  were 
celebrated  for  their  laws  and  system  of  government,  the 
origin  of  which  was  of  course  attributed  to  Minos,  but 
which  had  much  in  common  with  those  of  the  other 
Dorian  states,  as  well  as  with  those  of  Lycurgus  at 
Sparta,  which  were,  indeed,  according  to  one  tradition, 
copied  in  great  measure  from  those  already  existing  in 
Crete. 

It  is  certain  that  whatever  merits  the  Cretan  laws 
may  have  possessed  for  the  internal  regulation  of  the 
different  cities,  they  had  the  one  glaring  defect,  that 
they  made  no  provision  for  any  federal  bond  or  union 
among  them,  or  for  the  government  of  the  island  as  a 
whole.  It  was  owing  to  the  want  of  this  that  the 
Cretans  scarcely  figure  in  Greek  history  as  a  people, 
though  the  island,  as  observed  by  Aristotle,  would 
seem,  from  its  natural  position,  calculated  to  exercise  a 
preponderating  influence  over  Greek  affairs.  Thus 
they  took  no  part  either  in  the  Persian  or  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesian  war,  or  in  any  of  the  subsequent  civil  contests  in 
which  so  many  of  the  cities  and  islands  of  Greece  were 
engaged.  At  the  same  time  they  were  so  far  from  en¬ 
joying  tranquility  on  this  account  that  the  few  notices  we 
find  of  them  in  history  always  represent  them  as  en¬ 
gaged  in  local  wars  among  one  another ;  and  Polybius 
tells  us  that  the  history  of  Crete  was  one  continued 
series  of  civil  wars,  which  were  carried  on  with  a  bit¬ 
terness  of  animosity  exceeding  all  that  was  known  in 
the  rest  of  Greece. 

In  these  domestic  contests  the  three  cities  that  gener¬ 
ally  took  the  lead,  and  claimed  to  exercise  a  kind  of 
hegemony  or  supremacy  over  the  whole  island,  were 
Cnossus,  Gortyna,  and  Cydonia. 

Though  it  was  continually  torn  by  civil  dissensions, 
the  island  maintained  its  independence  of  the  various 
Macedonian  monarchs  by  whom  it  was  surrounded  ;  but 
having  incurred  the  enmity  of  Rome,  first  by  an  alliance 
with  the  great  Mithridates,  and  afterward  by  taking 
active  part  with  their  neighbors,  the  pirates  of  Cilicia, 
the  Cretans  were  at  length  attacked  by  the  Roman 
arms,  and,  after  a  resistance  protracted  for  more  than 
three  years,  were  finally  subdued  by  Q.  Metellus,  who 
earned  by  this  success  the  surname  of  Creticus,  (67  b.  c.) 
The  island  was  now  reduced  to  a  Roman  province ;  but 
by  a  very  singular  arrangement  was  united  for  adminis¬ 
trative  purposes  with  the  district  of  Cyrenaica  or  the 
Pentapolis,  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa,  a  disposition 
which  continued  unchanged  till  the  time  of  Constantine. 
Thenceforth  Crete  constituted  a  separate  province  under 
a  governor  of  consular  rank,  and  continued  to  form 
part  of  the  Byzantine  empire  till  the  ninth  century, 
when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens  (823).  Itthen 
became  a  formidable  nest  of  pirates,  but  defied  all  the 
efforts  of  the  Byzantine  sovereigns  to  recover  it  till  the 
year  960,  when  it  was  reconquered  by  Nicephorus 
Phocas.  In  the  partition  of  the  Greek  Empire  after  the 
capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins  in  1204,  Crete 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Boniface,  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  but 
was  sold  by  him  to  the  Venetians,  and  thus  passed 
under  the  dominion  of  that  great  republic,  to  which  it 
continued  subject  for  more  than  four  centuries. 


Under  the  Venetian  Government,  Candia,  a  fortress 
originally  built  by  the  Saracens,  and  called  by  them 
“  Khandax,  ”  became  the  seat  of  government,  and  not 
only  rose  to  be  the  capital  and  chief  city  of  the  island, 
but  actually  gave  name  to  it,  so  that  it  was  called  in  the 
official  language  of  Venice  “  the  island  of  Candia,”  a 
designation  which  from  thence  passed  into  modern 
maps,  where  it  retained  its  position  down  to  our  own 
days.  Their  Venetian  masters  at  least  secured  to  the 
islanders  external  tranquility,  and  it  is  singular  that  the 
Turks  were  content  to  leave  them  in  undisturbed  pos¬ 
session  of  this  opulent  and  important  island  for  nearly 
two  centuries  after  the  fall  of  Constantinople.  It  was 
not  till  1645  that  the  Turks  made  any  serious  attempt 
to  effect  its  conquest ;  but  in  that  year  they  landed  with 
an  army  of  50,000  men,  and  speedily  reduced  the 
important  city  of  Canea.  Retimo  fell  the  following 
year,  and  in  1648  they  laid  siege  to  the  capital  city  of 
Candia.  This  was  the  longest  siege  on  record,  having 
been  protracted  for  more  than  twenty  years ;  but  in 
1667  it  was  pressed  with  renewed  vigor  by  the  Turks 
under  the  Grand  Vizier  Achmet  Kiuprili,  and  the  city 
was  at  length  compelled  to  surrender  (September,  1669). 
Its  fall  was  followed  by  the  submission  of  the  whole 
island. 

From  this  time  the  island  continued  subject  to  the 
Ottoman  rule  without  interruption  till  the  outbreak  of 
the  Greek  revolution.  After  the  conquest  a  large  part 
of  the  inhabitants  embraced  Mahometanism,  and  thus 
secured  to  themselves  the  chief  share  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  island.  But  far  from  this  having  a  favor¬ 
able  effect  upon  the  condition  of  the  population,  the 
result  was  just  the  contrary,  and  according  to  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  an  intelligent  traveler,  Crete  was  the  worst 
governed  province  of  the  Turkish  empire.  The  regular 
authorities  sent  from  Constantinople  were  wholly  un¬ 
able  to  control  the  excesses  of  the  janissaries,  who  ex¬ 
ercised  without  restraint  every  kind  of  violence  and 
oppression.  Hence,  when  in  1821  the  revolution  broke 
out  in  continental  Greece,  the  Cretans,  headed  by  the 
Sfakiot  mountaineers,  at  once  raised  the  standard  of 
insurrection,  and  carried  on  hostilities  with  such  success 
that  they  soon  made  themselves  masters  of  the  whole  of 
the  open  country,  and  drove  the  Turks  and  Mahometan 
population  to  take  refuge  in  the  fortified  cities.  These, 
however,  defied  all  the  efforts  of  the  insurgents;  and  the 
contest  was  prolonged  without  any  decisive  result,  until 
in  1830  the  allied  powers  (France,  England,  and 
Russia)  who  had  intervened  in  the  contest  between 
Greece  and  Turkey,  transferred  the  island  of  Crete  to 
thfe  government  of  Mehemet  Ali,  viceroy  of  Egypt. 
This  change  of  masters  brought  some  relief  to  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Cretans,  who  at  least  exchanged  the  license  of 
local  misrule  for  the  oppression  of  an  organized  des¬ 
potism  ;  and  the  government  of  Mustafa  Pasha,  the 
ruler  of  the  island  for  a  considerable  period,  was  more 
enlightened  and  intelligent  than  that  of  most  Turkish 
governors. 

In  1840  Crete  was  again  taken  from  Mehemet  Ali,  and 
replaced  under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks,  as  it  has 
continued  ever  since.  Great  improvement  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  taken  place  in  the  administration,  and  the 
island  is  said  to  be  now  the  best  governed  and  the  most 
lightly  taxed  of  all  the  provinces  of  the  Turkish  empire. 
But  the  strong  desire  of  the  Cretans  for  freedom  and 
union  with  the  Greek  monarchy  has  given  rise  to  two 
successive  revolts  ;  the  first  of  which  in  1859  was  speed¬ 
ily  repressed ;  but  the  second,  in  1866,  lasted  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  period,  and  required  great  exertions  on  the 
part  of  the  Porte  to  put  it  down.  It  was  followed  by 
the  concessions  of  additional  privileges  to  the  Christian 
inhabitants,  and  a  kind  of  constitutional  government, 
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which  has  placed  the  island  in  quite  an  exceptional  po¬ 
sition  among  Turkish  provinces. 

In  all  these  insurrections,  as  well  as  in  those  against 
the  Venetians  in  former  days,  a  leading  part  has  been 
borne  by  the  people  known  as  Sfakiots,  a  race  of  hardy 
mountaineers  inhabiting  the  highlands  and  upland  plains 
of  the  White  Mountains,  and  who,  from  the  rugged  and 
inaccessible  nature  of  their  country,  have  always  enjoyed 
a  condition  of  semi-independence,  while  their  active  and 
warlike  habits  have  rendered  them  formidable  neighbors 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains.  There  is,  however,  no 
ground  for  supposing  them  to  be  in  any  respect  a  dis¬ 
tinct  race  from  the  other  population  of  the  island  ;  they 
appear  to  be,  on  the  contrary,  the  lineal  representatives 
of  the  ancient  Cretans,  who  have  preserved  compara¬ 
tively  unimpaired  the  character  and  manners  of  their 
forefathers.  A  curious  proof  of  this  is  found  in  their 
still  wearing  high  boots,  a  fashion  noticed  by  ancient 
writers  as  characteristic  of  the  Cretans,  and  which  was 
then,  as  now,  wholly  unknown  to  the  Greeks  of  the 
mainland.  It  is  mentioned  also  by  Venetian  writers, 
that  as  late  as  the  seventeenth  century  the  Sfakiots  re¬ 
tained  that  skill  in  the  use  of  the  bow  for  which  the 
Cretans  were  so  celebrated  in  antiquity,  and  were  with 
difficulty  induced  to  lay  it  aside  for  the  more  civilized 
firearms  of  their  rulers. 

The  inhabitants  of  Crete  under  the  Venetians  were 
estimated  at  about  250,000  souls.  After  the  Turkish 
conquest  the  population  was  for  a  time  greatly  reduced, 
but  afterward  gradually  rose,  till  it  was  supposed  again 
to  have  attained  to  about  260,000  at  the  time  of  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  Greek  revolution  in  1821,  of  whom  about 
half  were  Mahometans.  The  ravages  of  the  war  from 
1821  to  1830,  and  the  emigration  that  followed,  pro¬ 
duced  a  great  diminution,  and  the  population  of  the 
island  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Pashley  in  1836  at  only 
about  130,000.  Since  then  it  has  again  materially  in¬ 
creased  ;  it  was  calculated  by  Captain  Spratt  in  1865  as 
amounting  to  210,000,  and  this  nearly  agrees  with  the 
latest  official  estimate  which  gives  200,000  inhabitants 
in  all,  of  whom  less  than  40,000  are  Mahometans.  It 
must  be  observed  that  very  few  of  these  are  Turks  — 
the  Mussulman  population  being  almost  entirely  of 
native  Cretan  origin.  Hence  the  Greek  language  is  the 
only  one  spoken  throughout  the  island,  even  in  the 
towns  and  among  the  Mahometans. 

CRETINISM  may  be  defined  as  an  endemic  idiocy, 
of  which  the  characteristic  is  an  arrested  development  of 
body  as  well  as  mind.  The  origin  of  the  word  is  doubtful. 

Generally  the  cretin  is  deaf  and  dumb,  or  able  to 
utter  only  a  hoarse  cry.  Pie  is  indifferent  to  heat,  cold, 
blows,  and  even  the  most  revolting  odors.  Some 
appear  to  want  intelligence  altogether,  and  even  the 
power  of  articulation.  Others  acquire  the  rudiments  of 
language,  and  are  able  to  perform  simple  tasks.  Many 
cretins  are  hydrocephalic  ;but  more  frequently  the  skull 
is  microcephalic,  with  premature  ossification  of  the 
sutures  and  induration  of  portions  of  the  brain  matter. 
The  anterior  lobes  are  said  to  be  much  lighter  than  in 
healthy  brains,  but  this  difference  does  not  extend  to 
the  cerebellum.  It  is  said  too  that  the  respiration  of 
cretins  reaches  only  fifteen  instead  of  the  normal  eighteen 
per  minute.  Many  die  very  young  in  epileptic  convul¬ 
sions,  and  survival  to  old  age  is  extremely  rare.  But 
the  most  striking  sign  of  cretinism  is  the  goitre ,  vari¬ 
ously  known  as  bronchocele  and  struma,  kropf  (Ger¬ 
man),  wen  or  derby  neck  (English),  mumps  or  branks 
(Scotch).  From  this  must  be  distinguished  the  weaver’s 
goitre,  caused  by  the  emanations  from  steeped  flax  ;  the 
exophthalmic  goitre,  also  called  Graves’  disease,  which 
is  marked  by  palpitations  of  the  heart  and  prominence 
of  the  eyeballs;  and  the  smaller  goitre  which  is  some¬ 


times  connected  with  uterine  affections.  We  should 
also  mention  the  epidemic  ggitre,  such  as  that  which 
attacked  Captain  Cook’s  crew  in  1772,  when  they  drank 
water  from  a  melting  iceberg.  The  endemic  goitre  is  a 
tumor  of  the  thyroid  gland  of  varying  size,  sometimes 
filled  with  a  viscous  fluid,  sometimes  containing  pus 
cysts  and  calcareous  deposits.  There  is  a  large  body  of 
evidence  to  the  effect  that  goitre  and  cretinism  are 
casually  related  —  that  they  are  at  least  effects  of  the 
same  causes;  or,  as  Maffei  expresses  it,  “goitre  is  the 
beginning  of  that  degeneration  of  which  cretinism  is  the 
end.  ” 

CREUSE.  a  department  of  Central  France,  compris 
ing  the  greater  portion  of  the  old  province  of  Marche, 
bounded  N.  by  the  department  of  Indre  and  Cher,  E. 
by  Allier  and  Puy-de-Uome,  S.  by  Correze,  and  W.  by 
Haute-Vienne,  with  an  area  of  2,150  square  miles. 

CREUTZ,  Gustaf  Philip,  Count,  a  Swedish  poet, 
was  born  in  Finland  in  1729.  After  concluding  hi? 
studies  in  Abo  he  received  a  post  in  the  Court  of  Chan¬ 
cery  at  Stockholm  in  1751.  Here  he  met  Count  Gyllen- 
borg,  with  whom  his  name  is  as  firmly  united  as  Beau¬ 
mont’s  with  Fletcher’s.  Their  friendship  woke  the 
poetic  vein  in  each  of  the  young  men,  and  they  formed, 
in  unison,  the  one  great  figure  in  the  poetic  literature 
of  Sweden  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Under  the  pat¬ 
ronage  of  the  eminent  poetess,  Fru  Nordenflycht,  the 
volumes  they  published  together  became  widely  admired; 
to  their  own  generation  they  seemed  equal  in  fame,  but 
posterity  has  given  the  palm  of  genius  to  Creulz.  PI  is 
greatest  work  is  contained  in  the  1762  volume,  the  idyll 
of  A  tis  ajtd  Camilla;  the  exquisite  little  pastoral  en¬ 
titled  Daphne  was  published  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
generous  and  loving  Gyllenborg  was  the  first  to  pro¬ 
claim  and  to  delight  in  the  supremacy  of  h.s  friend.  In 
1 763  Creutz  practically  closed  his  poetical  career;  he 
went  to  Spain  as  ambassador,  and  after  three  years  to 
Paris  in  the  same  capacity.  In  France  he  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  all  the  great  literati  of  the  day,  especially 
of  Marmontel.  In  1783,  Gustavus  III.  recalled  him 
and  heaped  honors  upon  him,  but  he  died  soon  after, 
on  the  30th  of  October,  1785. 

CREUZER,  Georg  Friedrich  (1771-1858),  a 
German  philologist  and  archaeologist.  He  had  the 
honor  of  being  one  of  the  principal  founders  of  the 
Philological  Seminary  established  at  Heidelberg  in  1807. 
The  Academy  of  Inscriptions  of  Paris  appointed  him 
one  of  its  members,  and  from  the  grand-duke  of  Baden 
he  received  the  dignity  of  privy  councilor.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  eighty-seven,  February  16,  1858.  Creuxer’s 
first  and  most  famous  work  was  his  Symholik  und 
Mythologie  der  A l ten  Volher,  Besonders  der  Griechen 
(Eeipsic,  1810-12),  in  which  he  maintained  that  the 
mythology  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  came  from  an  Eastern 
source  through  the  Pelasgir.ns,  and  was  the  remains  of 
the  symbolism  of  an  ancieni  revelation. 

CREUZOT,  Le,  a  town  of  France,  department  of 
Saone-el-Loire,  twelve  miles  S.S.E.  of  Autun,  on  the 
high  ground  which  extends  between  the  Cevennes  and 
Cote  d’Or,  1,355  feet  above  the  sea.  Pop.,  30,000. 

CREVIER,  Jean  Baptiste  Louis  (1693-1765),  a 
French  author,  was  born  at  Paris,  where  his  father  was 
a  printer.  He  studied  under  Rollin,  and  held  the  pro¬ 
fessorship  of  rhetoric  in  the  college  of  Beauvais  for 
twenty  years. 

CREWE,  a  town  of  Cheshire,  and  an  important 
station  on  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway,  to 
which  it  is  altogether  indebted  for  its  importance.  It 
is  the  center  of  six  lines  of  railway,  connecting  it  with 
Manchester,  Chester,  Birmingham,  and  other  large 
towns,  and  is  twenty-one  miles  east  by  south  of  Ches 
ter,  and  fifty-four  miles  northwest  of  Birmingham. 
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CR  IBB  AGE  is  a  game  with  cards,  played  by  two, 
three,  or  four  persons,  the  whole  pack  being  used. 
When  three  are  engaged,  each  plays  for  himself;  when 
four,  they  take  sides  There  are  no  trumps.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  cards  dealt  is  five  or  six,  the  mode  of  playing  the 
game  varying  slightly  with  the  number  of  cauls  used. 
The  points  are  scored  on  a  board  with  pegs,  and 
61  or  1 2 1  constitute  game.  The  terms  used  in  the 
game  are  as  follows :  Crib,  the  cards  laid  out  by  each 
party,  the  points  made  by  them  being  scored  by  the 
dealer.  Pairs  are  two  similar  cards,  as  two  aces  or  two 
kings.  Pairs  royal  are  three  similar  cards.  Double 
pairs  royal  are  four  similar  cards.  Sequences  are  three, 
four,  or  more  successive  cards;  a  double  sequence  is  a 
duplicate  of  any  one  of  the  cards  in  a  sequence. 

Laws. — Cutting. — i.  There  must  be  a  fresh  cut  for 
deal  after  every  game,  unless  rubbers  are  played.  2.  If 
in  cutting  for  deal  or  start  more  than  one  card  is  ex¬ 
posed,  adversary  may  choose  which  card  he  pleases. 
3.  Errors  in  cutting  to  the  dealer  necessitate  a  fresh  cut. 
Dealing. — 4.  Cards  must  be  dealt  by  one  at  a  time.  If 
two  are  dealt  together,  error  may  be  rectified,  if  it  can 
be  done  by  moving  one  card  only;  otherwise  non-dealer 
marks  two  holes,  and  there  must  be  a  fresh  deal.  5.  If 
dealer  exposes  his  own  cards,  no  penalty.  6.  Faced 
card  in  pack  necessitates  a  fresh  deal.  7.  Player  deal¬ 
ing  out  of  turn,  error  can  be  rectified  prior  to  start  be¬ 
ing  turned  up;  otherwise  not.  8.  Non-dealer  marks 
two  holes,  and  has  the  option  of  a  fresh  deal  —  (a)  if 
dealer  exposes  any  of  non-dealer’s  cards,  and  ( b )  if 
dealer  gives  too  many  or  too  few  cards  to  either  player. 
In  b  cases,  non-dealer  may  look  at  his  hand  before  elect¬ 
ing;  if  he  elects  to  stand  the  deal  when  he  has  a  surplus 
card,  he  returns  a  card  unshown  to  the  pack;  if,  when 
the  dealer  has  a  surplus  card,  he  draws  one  and  looks  at 
it;  if,  when  either  has  too  few  cards,  imperfect  hand  is 
completed  from  pack.  Laying  out. — 9.  I  f  either  player 
lays  out  when  he  holds  too  many  cards,  adversary  marks 
two  holes,  and  has  option  of  fresh  deal.  If  he  stands 
the  deal  he  draw’s  surplus  card  from  offender’s  hand  and 
looks  at  it.  10.  If  either  player  lays  out  with  too  few 
cards,  he  must  play  with  his  hand  short.  11.  If  a  player 
takes  back  a  card  laid  out,  adversary  marks  two  holes, 
and  has  option  of  fresh  deal.  12.  Crib  must  not  be 
touched  before  hand  is  played.  Playing. — 13.  Player 
playing  with  too  many  cards,  same  penalty  as  in  law  9. 
Playing  with  too  few  cards,  no  penalty.  14.  Card 
once  played  that  will  come  in  cannot  be  taken  up  again. 
Card  that  will  not  come  in  shown  in  play,  no  penalty. 
15.  If  two  cards  are  played  together,  the  one  counted 
is  deemed  to  be  played.  16.  If  a  player  at  six- card 
cribbage,  or  at  three  or  four  hand  cribbage,  neglects  to 
play  a  card  that  will  come  in,  adversary  may  require  it 
to  be  played,  or  may  mark  two  holes.  17.  Miscount¬ 
ing  during  play  no  penalty.  Showing  and  scoring. — 
18.  When  reckoning,  cards  must  remain  exposed  until 
adversary  is  satisfied.  If  a  player  mixes  his  cards  with 
the  pack,  or  hand  and  crib  together,  before  adversary  is 
satisfied,  he  forfeits  score.  19.  If  a  player  scores  more 
than  he  is  entitled  to,  adversary  may  correct  his  score, 
and  add  points  overscored  to  his  own.  This  law  ap- 
olies  also  to  placing  peg  in  game  hole  in  error.  Scor¬ 
ing  too  few,  no  penalty.  Player  is  not  entitled  to  any 
assistance  in  reckoning.  20.  If  a  player  touches  his 
opponent’s  pegs  except  to  correct  an  overscore,  or 
touches  his  own  pegs  when  he  has  no  score  to  make, 
his  adversary  marks  two  holes.  21.  If  a  player  dis¬ 
places  his  foremost  peg,  he  must  put  it  behind  the  other. 
If  he  displaces  both,  adversary  may  place  hindmost  peg 
where  he  believes  it  to  have  been,  and  the  other  peg 
behind  it. 

CRICHTON,  James,  surnamed  the  M  Admirable,” 
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was  a  native  of  Scotland,  where  he  was  burn  in  1551, 
or,  according  to  others,  in  1560.  Before  he  reached  his 
twentieth  year  he  had  ran  through  the  whole  circle  of 
the  sciences,  mastered  ten  different  languages,  and  per¬ 
fected  himself  in  every  knightly  accomplishment.  At 
Paris,  Rome,  Venice,  Padua,  Mantua,  he  achieved  the 
most  extraordinary  victories  in  disputation  on  all 
branches  of  human  know  ledge,  and  excited  universal  ap¬ 
plause.  The  beauty  of  his  person  and  the  elegance  of 
his  manners  made  him  a  great  favorite  with  women. 
He  vanquished  in  a  duel  the  most  famous  gladiator  in 
Europe.  The  Duke  of  Mantua  appointed  him  preceptor 
to  his  son,  Vincentio  di  Gonzago,  who  soon  afterward 
murdered  his  tutor  in  a  street  brawl. 

CRICKET  [A  diet  idee),  a  family  of  saltatory  Orthop¬ 
terous  Insects,  characterized  by  the  great  length  and 
slenderness  of  the  antennae,  and  by  the  horizontal  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  wings  and  wing-covers  when  at  rest.  It 
burrows  in  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  6  to  12  inches, 
and  in  the  evening  the  male  may  be  observed  sitting  at 
the  mouth  of  its  hole  noisily  stridulating  until  a  female 
approaches.  The  musical  apparatus  in  this  species  con¬ 
sists  of  upward  of  130  transverse  ridges  on  the  under 
side  of  the  nervures  of  the  wing-cover,  which  are  rap¬ 
idly  scraped  over  a  smooth,  projecting  nervure  on  the 
opposite  wing. 

CRICKET  (of  doubtful  derivation),  a  well-known, 
game  of  ancient  origin.  The  requirements  for  carrying 
on  the  game  are —  1st,  a  piece  of  level  lawn  an  acre  or 
two  in  extent;  2d,  a  sufficient  number  of  players  to  form 
two  sides  of  eleven  each,  for  double  wicket,  and  a  lesser 
number  for  single  wicket;  3d,  for  double  wicket  (the 
mode  in  which  the  game  is  usually  played),  two  bats, 
two  sets  of  wickets,  and  bails,  and  a  ball.  Wickets 
consist  of  six  wooden  stumps,  twenty-seven  inches  high, 
and  are  placed  on  the  ground  in  sets  of  three,  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  twenty-two  yards  apart.  On  the  top  of  each 
set  of  stumps  are  placed  two  small  pieces  of  wood, 
called  bails.  The  rival  sides  next  toss  for  first  “  in¬ 
nings,”  and  the  director  of  the  side  that  is  to  go  in  first 
places  two  of  his  men  at  the  wickets  as  batters;  while 
a  bowler,  wicket-keeper,  long-stop,  and  fielders  are 
placed  in  their  several  positions  by  the  director  of  the 
opposite  side.  When  these  arrangements  are  made,  and 
the  markers  or  scoreis  are  at  their  post,  the  umpires  take 
their  places,  and  the  game  begins.  The  relative  merits 
of  rival  sides  are  decided  by  the  total  number  of  runs 
made  by  each  eleven  batters  during  two  innings  —  the 
side  whose  players  score  the  most  being  victorious.  The 
bowler’s  object  is  to  direct  his  ball,  by  a  swift  move¬ 
ment  of  the  arm,  toward  the  opposite  wickets,  at  which 
one  of  the  batsmen  stands,  and,  if  possible,  to  strike 
down  the  stumps  or  knock  off  the  bails;  while  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  batsman,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to  protect  his 
wickets  from  the  bowler’s  attack,  by  either  stopping  the 
ball  when  it  reaches  him  (blocking),  or  driving  it  out 
to  the  field. 

CRICKLADE,  a  town  and  parliamentary  borough 
of  England,  on  the  northern  borders  of  the  County  of 
Wilts.  Population  (1890),  45,000. 

CRIEEF,  a  town  in  Perthshire,  Scotland,  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Earn,  seventeen  miles  west  of  Perth 
by  rail.  Population  (1890),  4,030. 

CRIME.  Though  it  is  possible  to  give  a  definition 
of  crime  which  may  hold  good  for  all  times  and  for  all 
countries,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  crime  is  always 
and  everywhere  the  same.  N  or  can  the  study  of  morals  be 
altogether  dissociated  from  the  study  of  crime,  because 
the  moralists  may,  and  frequently  does,  influence  the  leg¬ 
islator,  and  that  which  is  but  a  mdral  relapse  in  one 
generation  may  become  a  criminal  offense  in  another. 
So  also  deeds  which  have  been  considered  praiseworthy 
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at  one  period,  may  at  another  be  punishable  ;  and  new 
conditions  of  society  may  cause  penalties  to  be  exacted 
for  action  or  for  negligence  which  would  be  altogether 
inconceivable  to  the  savage. 

It  is  obvious  that  no  moral  philosopher  or  legislator, 
no  one  even  uniting  in  himself  the  functions  of  both, 
would  be  able  to  devise  a  penal  code  which  would  be 
all-sufficient,  and  which  would  be  applicable  to  every 
possible  detail  in  the  development  of  an  ever-expanding 
civilization.  New  circumstances  demand  new  laws  ;  and 
the  adaptation  of  new  laws  to  new  circumstances  is  not 
the  least  interesting  feature  in  the  history  of  any  country. 
Religious  beliefs,  religious  and  other  theories  of  ethics, 
the  attacks  of  foreign  enemies,  the  growth  of  commerce, 
the  progress  of  science,  everything  which  affects  the 
condition  of  the  community,  may  affect  its  criminal 
legislation. 

In  very  primitive  tribes  murder,  robbery,  and  rape 
arp  not  crimes  — not,  at  least,  in  the  modern  sense.  For 
one  tribe  to  attack  another  by  surprise,  to  slaughter  its 
men,  to  appropriate  its  land,  and  to  ravish  or  enslave 
its  women  was,  and  in  some  places  still  is,  very  merito¬ 
rious  conduct.  The  first  approach  toward  the  reproba¬ 
tion  of  murder  is  to  be  found  in  the  ancient  blood-feud 
which,  however,  resembles  quite  as  much  the  ferocity 
of  the  wild  beast  deprived  of  its  young  as  the  indigna¬ 
tion  of  the  civilized  human  being  at  an  attack  upon  the 
general  security  of  life.  The  family  of  the  slain  assumed 
the  right  to  exact  vengeance  of  the  slayer  and  his  kin  if 
members  of  the  same  tribe  as  themselves;  and  the 
earliest  form  of  vengeance  was  bloodshed.  This  was 
not  modified  until  men  had  arrived  at  the  notion  of 
property  distinguishable  from  that  which  was  held  in 
common  by  the  tribe  —  a  very  important  stage  in  the 
progress  of  human  affairs. 

Extreme  severity  of  punishment  for  all  offenses  (ex¬ 
cept  homicide)  committed  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
tribe  is  indeed  the  characteristic  of  all  the  earliest 
attempts  to  deal  with  crime.  The  idea  of  the  uncivil¬ 
ized  man  is  that  the  most  ferocious  chastisement  is  the 
most  certain  deterrent ;  and  as  he  has  won  most  of  that 
which  he  possesses  by  taking  it  forcibly  from  others,  he  is 
not  disposed  to  attribute  to  his  fellow  tribesmen  any  very 
high  respect  for  property  in  the  abstract. 

The  modern  security  of  life  and  property  of  every 
description  represents  the  triumph  of  new  ideas  over 
old.  There  is  or  was  a  popular  delusion  that  the  savage 
was  noble,  that  while  his  manners  were  simple  his 
nature  was  honest,  and  that  he  abhorred  all  such  mean 
arts  as  those  commonly  attributed  to  the  huckster  and 
the  trader.  The  truth  is  that  his  misdeeds  were  limited 
to  his  own  particular  sphere  of  action,  which  was  exces¬ 
sively  small,  and  that  if  he  did  not  commit  some  of  the 
offenses  known  in  our  own  time  it  was  because  he  had 
not  the  opportunity.  Fraud  has  never  increased  in 
equal  proportion  with  the  increase  of  trade  and  civiliza¬ 
tion.  It  infected  commerce  at  the  very  beginning,  and 
existed  during  the  darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages  in 
every  form  then  possible.  It  may  and  it  sometimes 
does  assume  new  shapes  as  society  groups  itself  anew, 
as  occupations  and  the  relations  of  man  to  man  are 
changed.  But  force  is  its  near  relative  and  ally,  and  it 
flourishes  in  times  of  violence  and  anarchy.  It  made 
itself  conspicuous  throughout  the  age  of  chivalry, 
though  poets  and  romance  writers  have  attempted  to 
hide  it  away.  With  infinite  difficulty  has  civilized  man¬ 
kind  so  far  gained  the  victory  over  its  own  primitive 
nature  as  to  concur,  with  some  approach  to  unanimity, 
in  reprobation  of  the  forger  monk,  the  brigand-knight, 
and  the  man  who  regarded  a  woman  as  a  chattel  and  a 
tempting  object  for  appropriation. 

It  is  most  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  contrast 


between  the  habits  or  ideas  of  one  period  and  of 
another,  if  we  wish  to  estimate  correctly  the  position  of 
the  criminal  in  modern  society,  or  the  alleged  uniformity 
of  human  actions  to  be  discovered  in  statistics.  There 
is,  no  doubt,  some  truth  in  the  statement  that  in  a 
modern  civilized  country — Great  Britain,  for  example 
—  the  statistics  of  one  year  bear  a  very  strong  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  statistics  of  another  in  many  particulars. 
But  a  little  reflection  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
is  nothing  at  all  marvelous  in  such  coincidences,  and 
that  they  do  not  prove  human  nature  to  be  unalterable, 
or  circumstances  to  be  unchangeable.  They  only  show 
what  might  have  been  predicted  beforehand,  that  human 
beings  of  the  same  race,  remaining  in  circumstances 
approximately  the  same,  continue  to  act  upon  nearly 
the  same  motives  and  to  display  nearly  the  same 
weaknesses. 

The  criminal  statistics  of  any  one  country  and  period 
should  be  carefully  examined  by  the  light  of  history,  and 
of  any  relevant  details  which  can  be  procured  from 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Only  by  the  aid  of  the  ade¬ 
quate  information  thus  to  be  acquired  can  criminal  leg¬ 
islation  ever  be  wise  and  effective,  no  matter  what  defi¬ 
nition  of  crime  may  be  accepted  by  the  legislators.  A 
knowledge  of  human  nature  in  the  widest  sense,  not 
excepting,  indeed,  some  of  the  principles  of  physiology, 
may  give  some  power  of  discriminating  between  the 
mutable  and  the  immutable,  the  possible  and  the  impos¬ 
sible,  inhuman  affairs.  Without  it,  well-meaning  efforts 
to  improve  the  condition  of  society  may  be,  not  only 
unsuccessful  but  even  mischievous.  Without  it,  disap¬ 
pointment  is  apt  to  follow  upon  the  failure  of  some  ap¬ 
parently  well-conceived  law  to  effect  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  devised.  The  disposition  inherited  from 
past  ages  can  (in  some  fields  of  action  and  in  some  indi¬ 
viduals  at  least)  as  little  be  changed  by  the  fiat  of  a 
Government,  as  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea  can  be 
controlled  by  the  word  of  a  king.  But,  nevertheless, 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  judicious  lawgivers 
may  gradually  effect  a  salutary  change  in  the  manners 
of  a  people. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  illustrations  of  uniformity 
in  the  phenomena  of  crime  is  one  which  may  be  re¬ 
garded  also  as  an  illustration  of  the  influence  of  past  con¬ 
ditions  of  society  upon  the  present.  As  the  human  em¬ 
bryo  passes  through  sundry  stages  of  an  inferior  state  of 
existence,  so,  after  birth,  the  human  being  is  before  the 
age  of  thirty  more  apt  to  fall  into  courses  which  we  now 
regard  as  criminal  (but  which  the  savage  considered 
laudable)  than  the  human  being  of  more  advanced  years. 
This,  like  the  rule  of  the  sexes  in  suicide,  is  a  rule  hav¬ 
ing  no  exception  at  any  time  or  in  any  country  concern¬ 
ing  which  it  is  possible  to  obtain  information.  But  even 
here  the  proportions  are  not  absolutely  invariable, 
though  the  general  law  holds  universally  good.  From 
various  causes,  of  which  one  is  the  abolition  of  trans¬ 
portation,  another  the  establishment  of  reformatories, 
the  criminal  age  has  perceptibly  risen  in  England  since 
the  year  1851.  So  also,  although  the  general  law  that 
men  are  more  prone  to  commit  suicide  than  women  is 
altogether  beyond  dispute,  the  proportions  of  the  sexes 
vary  considerably  in  suicide  and  in  various  crimes  in 
different  countries,  and  apparently  also  at  different 
times  in  the  same  country.  Hence  we  may  infer  that 
there  is  hardly  any  social  change  of  which  the  human 
species  need  absolutely  despair,  though  some  changes 
may  be  far  more  easily  brought  about,  and  may  more 
reasonably  be  the  subject  of  legislation,  than  others. 
But  all  legislation  should  be  adapted  to  the  possibilities 
of  the  existing  generation. 

A  very  curious  feature  of  crimes  in  the  modern  sense, 
though  one  susceptible  of  very  easy  explanation,  is  the 
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effect  upon  them  of  the  seasons.  Those  which  are 
prompted  by  the  animal  passions  are  most  common  in 
the  summer  months;  larceny,  and  offenses  wholly  or 
partly  prompted  by  want,  in  the  winter  months.  As 
might  also  have  been  predicted  a  priori ,  theft  increases 
in  times  of  adversity,  and  various  minor  offenses,  such 
as  drunkenness,  in  times  of  prosperity.  The  metropol¬ 
itan  police  returns,  indeed,  show  a  very  complete  de¬ 
scending  scale  of  drunkenness,  beginning  with  a  maxi¬ 
mum  on  that  day  of  the  week  on  which  wages  are  paid, 
and  ending  with  a  minimum  six  days  afterward. 

Insanity,  in  its  relation  to  crime,  is  a  subject  which 
might  appropriately  be  considered  in  connection  with 
the  tendencies  inherited  by  each  human  being  at  birth, 
but  cannot  be  adequately  discussed  here.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  as  youth,  when  the  instincts  and  passions  are 
at  their  strongest,  is  the  period  at  which  the  human 
being  is  most  inclined  to  commit  crimes  in  general  (as 
now  understood),  so  old  age,  when  both  the  bodily 
powers  and  the  intellect  are  decaying,  is  the  period  at 
which  one  particular  class  of  sexual  offenses  is  most 
frequently  committed ;  and  there  is  good  reason  to 
suppose  that  persons  committing  them  in  earlier  years 
are  weak-minded  also.  Kleptomania  and  homicidal 
monomania  are  asserted  by  medical  theorists  to  be  forms 
of  mental  aberration.  This  doctrine,  however,  though 
perhaps  sufficiently  well-founded,  can  hardly  be  estab¬ 
lished  upon  the  basis  of  a  very  wide  induction,  but  only 
by  a  subtle  reasoning  from  particular  instances  upon 
which  it  is  now  impossible  to  enter. 

With  regard  to  the  very  complex  subjects  of  the  pre¬ 
vention  and  punishment  of  crime,  it  may  be  suggested 
that  the  broader  the  view  taken  by  legislators,  the  more 
likely  is  their  legislation  to  be  successful.  Crime,  as  de¬ 
fined  at  any  period,  maybe  considered  a  recognized  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  body  social.  But  as  well  might  the  physician 
concentrate  his  whole  attention  upon  each  individual  pus¬ 
tule  of  an  eruptive  fever,  one  after  the  other,  as  the 
criminal  legislator  upon  actual  criminals  alone.  The 
symptoms  of  a  malady  are  of  course  not  to  be  neglected, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  be  careful  in  the  treatment  of  per¬ 
sons  who  have  already  fallen  into  crime.  Prison  man¬ 
agement  and  every  form  of  punishment  are  important 
subjects  ;  but  the  preservation  from  guilt  of  the  great 
majority  who  are  as  yet  guiltless  is  of  an  importance  in¬ 
finitely  higher.  There  is  one  golden  rule  taught  by  his¬ 
tory  with  respect  to  punishments — let  them  not  afford 
an  evil  example  of  cruelty  to  the  spectators.  There  is 
one  great  preventive  of  crime,  one  great  antidote  to  in¬ 
stincts  inherited  from  the  past,  and  that  is  education.  But 
the  education  which  is  effectual  is  not  simply  that  of  the 
schoolroom ;  it  is  the  sum  of  the  external  circumstances 
which  can  in  any  way  affect  the  character  of  any  individual 
in  the  state.  So  far,  therefore,  as  legislation  has  the  power 
of  diminishing  crime,  it  can  exercise  its  power  by  indi¬ 
rect  means  quite  as  much  as  by  direct  —  indeed  far  more. 

CRIMEA,  the  ancient  Tauric  Chersonese,  called  by 
the  Russians  by  the  Tartar  name  Krym,  or  Crim,  a 
peninsula  in  the  Black  Sea  forming  part  of  the  Russian 
government  of  Taurida,  with  the  mainland  of  which  it 
is  connected  by  the  Isthmus  of  Perecop,  about  six 
miles  wide.  It  is  rhomboid  in  form,  the  angles  being 
directed  to  the  cardinal  points ;  measures  125  miles  from 
N.  to  S.  and  200  miles  from  W.  to  the  E.  extremity  of 
the  peninsula  of  Kertch,  at  the  east  angle  of  the  quadri¬ 
lateral;  and  contains  an  area  of  between  9,000  and 
10,000  English  square  miles.  Its  coasts  are  washed  by 
the  Black  Sea,  except  to  the  northeast,  where  is  the 
Sivash,  “  Putrid  Sea,”  a  shallow  lagoon  connected  with 
the  Sea  of  Azoff  by  a  very  narrow  opening,  and  sepa¬ 
rated  from  it  by  a  low  sandy  tongue  of  land  called  the 
Tonga  or  Arabat  Spit. 
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The  principal  rivers  are  the  Salghyr,  its  tributary  the 
Kara-sou,  the  Belbeck,  Katcha,  Alma,  and  Boulganack. 

The  general  climate  from  the  end  of  March  to  De¬ 
cember  is  most  salubrious  and  delightful,  the  heat  being 
moderate  and  the  nights  cool  and  serene ;  but  the  sum¬ 
mers  are  irregular,  the  thermometer  sometimes  rising  to 
900  and  ioo°  Fahr.  in  the  shade  —  the  mean  annual 
temperature  at  Sympheropol  being  50°,  at  Sebastopol 
55°,  and  at  Yalta  58°. 

In  ancient  times  the  Crimea,  the  Tauric  Chersonese, 
produced  a  great  quantity  of  corn,  which  was  exported 
to  various  parts  of  Greece;  we  read  that  2,100,000 
medimni  (a  medimnus=i2  gallons)  were  sent  in  one 
year  from  Theodosia  to  Athens  by  Leucon,  king  of  the 
Bosphorus,  (393-353  b.c.  )  The  population  is  now  in 
some  measure  supplied  with  corn  from  Russia,  the 
drought  that  has  prevailed  for  many  years  preventing 
the  district  from  being  a  grain-producing  country;  but 
where  the  land  is  capable  of  irrigation  it  is  grown,  and. 
there  is  rich  pasturage ;  much  good  land,  however, 
remains  uncultivated  from  a  dearth  of  manual  labor. 
The  grains  sown  are  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  maize, 
millet,  and  peas;  flax  and  tobacco  are  also  planted. 
The  vine  overspreads  the  declivities  of  the  south  coast, 
from  the  valley  of  the  Boulganack  to  Aloushta,  and 
again  at  Soudak  and  Theodosia,  13,500  acres  yielding 
annually  about  3,050,000  gallons  of  wine,  sold  new  at 
$1.16  to  $1.32,  the  vedro  (2.86  gallons). 

In  the  gardens  are  cultivated  the  following  fruits: — 
melons,  karpouz ,  “water-melon,”  large,  of  excellent 
flavor,  and  greatly  consumed;  strawberries,  goose¬ 
berries,  raspberries,  and  currants;  pomegranates,  pears, 
figs,  plums,  peaches,  apricots,  cherries,  mulberries, 
quinces,  walnuts,  almonds,  hazel-nuts,  and  chestnuts, 
and  many  sorts  of  vegetables. 

The  Tartar  population,  the  largest  in  the  peninsula, 
amounted  in  1 S89  to  150,000,  according  to  the  census 
taken  a  few  months  after  the  promulgation  of  the  ukase 
on  the  new  system  of  general  conscription  in  which  the 
Tartars  were  included.  There  are  also  Russians, 
Armenians,  Gypsies,  Greeks,  Jews,  and  some  Germans. 

The  most  valuable  commercial  production  is  salt,  of 
which  the  yearly  supply  is  15,000,000  ponds  (a  poud= 
36  lbs.  English).  Salt  entering  Russia  is  excised  at  30 
copecks  (18  cents)  per  pound,  and  the  entire  revenue  to 
the  Government  from  the  salt  lakes  in  the  Crimea  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  $9,000,000. 

The  earliest  known  inhabitants  of  the  Crimea  were 
the  Cimmerians,  who  were  driven  out  by  the  Scythians 
about  680-631  b.c. ,  and  fled  into  Asia  Minor,  leaving 
only  a  remnant,  who  took  refuge  in  the  mountains  and 
were  afterward  known  as  the  Tauri.  These  appear  to 
have  been  a  savage  people,  from  the  fact  that  all  stran¬ 
gers  that  landed,  or  were  cast  on  their  coast,  were  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  the  virgin  goddess  Iphigenia,  afterward  appar¬ 
ently  identified  with  a  goddess  of  their  own  mythology 
by  the  Grecians,  who  named  the  country  the  Tauric 
peninsula,  after  their  predecessors,  whence  the  Russian 
name  Taurida.  The  numerous  crypts  existing  about 
the  rocky  heights  were  in  all  probability  the  troglodyte 
caves  of  the  Tauri;  in  some  parts  they  were  converted 
into  hermitages  and  retreats  by  the  Greeks  during  the 
Byzantine  occupation,  and  were  again  so  utilized  by 
their  successors  in  the  last  century  ;  these  caves  are  to 
be  seen  at  Ak-Kaya,  Tepe-Kerman,  Katch-Kalen, 
Tcherkess-Kerman,  Mangoush,  Tchyfout-Kaleh,  Inker- 
man,  etc. 

The  city  of  Chersonesus  flourished  under  its  own  free 
institutions  during  the  space  of  1,000  years,  and  even 
longer,  though  it  became  a  dependency  of  the  Eastern 
empire ;  it  was  taken  in  988  by  the  Russian  grand- 
prince  Vladimir,  who  there  received  baptism,  and  was 
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completely  destroyed  in  1363,  by  Olgerd,  grand-prince 
of  Lithuania.  In  the  seventh  century  B.C.,  other  Gre¬ 
cians,  the  Milesians,  settled  at  Theodosia,  and  later  at 
Nymphaeum  and  Panticapaeum  (KertchJ,  which  last 
city  became  their  metropolis  under  the  authority  of  an 
archon,  and  afterward  of  a  king,  whose  dominion,  the 
kingdom  of  the  Bosphorus,  included  Phanagoria  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  a  city 
founded  with  others  at  the  same  time  as  Panticapaeum, 
and  the  emporium  of  the  people  on  the  Asiatic  shores  of 
the  strait.  Parisades,  sovereign  in  1 1 5  B.C.,  being  hard 
pressed  by  the  Scythians,  voluntarily  ceded  his  domin¬ 
ion  to  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  whose  son  Phar- 
naces,  after  his  own  downfall,  was  permitted  by  Rome 
to  assume  the  sovereignty  of  the  Bosphorus,  a  sov¬ 
ereignty  that  continued  until  a  late  period  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  Roman  empire. 

After  the  destruction  of  the  Golden  Horde  by  Tamer¬ 
lane,  the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea  elected,  about  1428,  a 
khan  for  themselves,  a  descendant  through  Toktamish 
of  Jinghis  Khan,  one  Hadgy,  who  assumed  the  name 
Ghyrey,  his  capital  being  at  Solkhat,  now  Esky-Crim. 
This  khanate  continued  independent  until  the  conquest 
of  Crim  by  Mahomet  II.  (1475),  who  made  the  khan 
prisoner,  and  sent  the  Genoese  and  other  Christians 
into  servitude  and  slavery.  The  khans,  thence¬ 
forth  the  vassals  of  the  sultans,  were  at  the  head 
of  a  warlike  race,  by  whom  the  Russian  prov¬ 
inces  were  almost  continually  devastated  until  the  year 
1777,  when  Suwaroff  dispersed  the  troops  of  Uyvlett 
Ghyrey,  who  fled  to  the  Caucasus,  and  the  usurper 
Selim  Ghyrey  ascended  the  throne  under  the  protection 
of  Catherine  II.  He  was,  however,  forced  to  appeal  to 
Russia  for  succor  against  revolt  among  his  own  subjects, 
and  the  Crimea  was  eventually  annexed  to  the  Russian 
empire  by  order  of  the  empress,  August  I,  1783,  the 
treaty  for  its  cession  by  the  Porte  being  signed  January 
9,  1784. 

The  Crimea  was  occupied  by  the  allied  forces  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Sardinia  during  the  Russo-Turkish 
war  of  1853-56.  The  British  and  French  troops 
landed  near  Eupatoria,  September  14,  1854,  and  did  not 
evacuate  the  peninsula  until  July  12,  1856,  during  which 
period  were  fought  the  battles  of  the  Alma,  Tchernaya, 
Balaclava,  and  Inkerman,  and  the  formidable  fortress 
of  Sebastopol  was  reduced  by  siege. 

CRIMINAL  LAW.  A  crime  is  an  offense  which 
the  law  punishes  directly,  as  distinguished  from  an 
offense  which  it  punishes  indirectly  by  giving  an  action 
for  damages  to  the  person  injured.  The  criminal  or 
penal  law  is  that  portion  of  the  law  which  deals  with 
crimes.  Sometimes  it  is  attempted  to  distinguish  crimes 
from  civil  injuries  by  saying  that  the  former  are  offenses 
against  the  state,  the  latter  offenses  against  individuals  ; 
or,  again,  by  saying  that  the  former  are  prosecuted  by 
the  state,  the  latter  by  private  persons.  But  not  all  illegal 
acts  are  offenses  against  the  state,  and  in  England  the 
state  is  not,  nominally  at  least,  the  prosecutor  of  crim¬ 
inal  offenses.  Civil  injuries,  or  torts,  as  they  are 
called  in  the  law  of  England,  are  offenses  for  which  the 
injured  person  may  sue  in  a  court  of  justice.  Torts  and 
crimes  do  not  therefore  necessarily  exclude  each  other, 
for  the  same  act  may  be  both  a  tort  and  a  crime  in  the 
sense  that  the  injured  person  may  sue  for  damages,  and 
the  offender  may  likewise  be  prosecuted  and  punished. 
Further,  it  should  be  observed  that  many  offenses  which 
are  crimes  in  the  sense  of  being  directly  punishable,  are, 
so  far  as  the  morality  of  the  act  is  concerned,  far  re¬ 
moved  from  the  class  of  crimes.  To  allow  your  chim¬ 
ney  to  go  on  fire  is  a  crime  in  the  sense  that  it  is  punish¬ 
able  by  fine,  but  it  is  not  a  crime  in  the  sense  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  article,  or  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term. 


A  crime  being  defined  as  an  action  specifically  for¬ 
bidden  under  penalty  of  direct  punishment,  it  may  be 
stated,  without  entering  into  a  minute  analysis,  that  to 
render  a  person  liable  to  punishment  he  must  have  a 
guilty  intention,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  English  law,  malice. 
This  malice  will  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  for¬ 
bidden  action  has  been  done ;  a  man  will  be  presumed 
to  have  intended  the  natural  consequences  of  his  own 
acts.  The  inference,  however,  may  be  rebutted  by 
evidence  showing  that  the  criminal  intention  required  to 
constitute  a  crime  was  not  as  a  matter  of  fact  present.  And 
there  are  certain  conditions  from  which  the  law  will  infer 
the  impossibility  of  any  such  intention.  A  child  under 
seven  is  held  to  be  incapable  of  committing  a  crime.  If 
a  married  woman  commits  an  alleged  crime  in  presence 
of  her  husband,  she  will  be  held  to  have  acted  under  his 
compulsion.  This,  however,  does  not  apply  in  cases  of 
treason  or  murder. 

“  Attempts  to  commit  crimes  are  themselves  crimes. 
An  attempt  to  commit  a  felony  is  a  misdemeanor,  and 
an  attempt  to  commit  a  misdemeanor  is  a  misdemeanor, 
whether  the  offense  be  so  by  common  law  or  by  statute.” 

“  Persons  accused  of  a  crime  may  be  either  principals 
or  accessories,  and  these  are  further  distinguished  into 
principals  of  the  first  and  second  degree,  and  accessories 
before  and  after  the  fact.  Principals  in  the  first  degree 
are  those  who  have  actually  and  with  their  awn  hands 
committed  the  fact.  Principals  in  the  second  degree  are 
those  who  were  present  aiding  and  abetting  at  the  com¬ 
mission.  An  accessory  before  the  fact  is  one  who,  being 
absent  at  the  time  of  the  offense  committed,  doth  yet 
procure,  counsel,  command,  or  abet  another  to  commit 
a  felony.  And  an  accessory  after  the  fact  is  one  who, 
knowing  a  felony  to  have  been  committed  by  another, 
receives,  relieves,  comforts,  or  assists  the  felon.  Par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  commission  of  a  felonious  act  in  any  of 
these  ways  is  a  felony.” 

CRIMMITZSCHAU,  or  Krimmitzschau,  a  manu¬ 
facturing  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of  Zwickau, 
and  seven  miles  N.N.  W.  of  the  town  of  that  name,  on 
both  banks  of  the  Pleisse,  and  on  the  Saxon  Western 
State  Railway,  760  feet  above  the  sea.  Population, 
17,649. 

CRISPIN  and  CRISPINIAN,  two  saints  whose 
festival,  as  marked  in  the  calendar,  is  on  the  25th  of 
October.  According  to  the  tradition  they  were  brothers, 
born  at  Rome,  whence  they  traveled  in  company  with 
St.  Denis  to  Soissons,  in  France,  toward  the  close  of 
the  third  century,  to  propagate  the  Christian  religion  ; 
and  that  they  might  not  be  chargeable  to  others  for  their 
maintenance,  they  exercised  at  night  the  trade  of  shoe¬ 
makers,  while  preaching  during  the  day.  The  shoes 
they  made  were  sold  at  a  low  price  to  the  poor,  an 
angel  miraculously  furnishing  the  leather.  According 
to  another  version  of  the  story,  the  saints  stole  the 
leather  so  as  to  enable  them  to  benefit  the  poor.  When 
it  was  known  that  they  were  Christians,  the  governor 
of  the  town,  after  subjecting  them  to  cruel  tortures, 
ordered  them  to  be  beheaded.  The  date  of  their  mar¬ 
tyrdom  is  usually  given  as  287,  though  the  Roman 
legend  gives  300.  They  are  regarded  as  the  tutelary 
saints  of  shoemakers. 

CRISSA,  or  Crisa,  an  ancient  geography,  one  of 
the  oldest  cities  of  Greece,  was  situated  in  Phocis,  at 
the  foot  of  one  of  the  spurs  of  Mount  Parnassus. 
Crissa  is  probably  represented  by  the  modern  Chryso, 
anti  the  ruins  of  Cirrha,  including  extensive  remains  of 
its  port,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Pleistus. 

CRITIAS,  an  Athenian  orator  and  poet,  and  one  of 
the  thirty  tyrants.  In  his  youth  he  habitually  listened 
to  the  conversations  of  Socrates,  but  his  manhood  was 
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devoted  to  selfish  political  intrigues.  He  stirred  up 
the  Penestoe  of  Thessaly  against  their  masters,  and 
made  himself  so  troublesome  at  home  that  he  was  ban¬ 
ished  by  the  people.  Returning  to  Athens,  he  was  made 
ephor  by  the  oligarchical  party;  and  he  was  the  most  cruel 
and  unscrupulous  of  the  thirty  tyrants  who  in  404  B.C. 
were  appointed  by  the  Lacedaemonians.  See  Greece. 

CRIVELLI,  Carlo,  Cavaliere,  a  Venetian  painter, 
was  born  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  only  dates  that  can  with  certainty  be  given  are  1468 
and  1493;  these  are  respectively  the  earliest  and  the 
latest  years  signed  on  his  pictures  —  the  former  on  an 
altar-piece  in  the  church  of  San  Silvestro  at  Massa  near 
Fermo,  and  the  latter  on  a  picture  in  the  Oggioni  col¬ 
lection  in  Milan.  Though  born  in  Venice,  Crivelli 
seems  to  have  worked  chiefly  in  the  March  of  Ancona, 
and  especially  in  and  near  Ascoli ;  there  are  only  two 
pictures  of  his  proper  to  a  Venetian  building,  both  of 
these  being  in  the  church  of  San  Sebastian.  He  is  said 
to  have  studied  under  Jacobello  del  Fiore,  who  was 
painting  as  late  at  any  rate  as  1436  ;  at  that  time  Cri¬ 
velli  was  probably  only  a  boy.  Crivelli  is  a  painter  of 
marked  individuality  —  hard  in  form,  crudely  definite 
in  contour ;  stern,  forced,  energetic,  almost  grotesque 
and  repellant,  in  feature  and  expression  ;  simply  vigor¬ 
ous  in  his  effect  of  detachment  and  relief,  and  sometimes 
admitting  into  his  pictures  objects  actually  raised  in 
surface  ;  distinct  and  warm  in  color,  with  an  effect  at 
once  harsh  and  harmonious.  His  pictures  gain  by  be¬ 
ing  seen  in  half-light,  and  at  some  little  distance ;  under 
favoring  conditions,  they  grip  the  spectator  with  un¬ 
common  power. 

CROATIA  and  SLAVONIA,  a  crown-land  of  the 
Hungarian  kingdom,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  W.  by  Car- 
niola  and  Styria,  N.  by  Hungary,  S.  by  Servia,  Bosnia, 
and  Dalmatia,  and  W.  by  Dalmatia  and  the  Adriatic,  on 
which  it  has  a  coast-line  of  about  eighty-eight  miles. 
Inclusive  of  the  districts  belonging  to  the  Military 
Frontier,  it  has  a  total  area  of  about  16,785  English 
square  miles;  and  according  to  the  census  of  1889  it* 
total  population  amounted  to  2,09  ,161,  of  whom  695,- 
’997  are  assigned  to  the  military  portion. 

The  whole  country  may  be  divided  into  two  great  nat¬ 
ural  sections,  of  which  the  more  important  belongs  to 
the  basin  of  the  Danube,  and  is  mainly  defined  by  that 
river  and  its  two  extensive  tributaries,  the  Drave  and 
the  Save,  while  the  other  consists  of  the  highlands  of  the 
Adriatic  coast.  The  mountains  are  partly  outrunners  of 
the  Alpine  system,  and  partly  prolongations  of  the  Karst ; 
but  the  line  of  demarcation  has  not  as  yet  been  clearly 
defined.  The  former,  known  chiefly  as  the  Warasdin 
Mountains,  stretch  eastward  with  gradually  diminishing 
elevation  through  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  coun¬ 
try  to  the  neighborhood  of  Diakovar,  and  attain  their 
greatest  height  of  3,483  feet  in  Mount  Ivancica.  The 
latter  consist  of  three  more  or  less  distinct  chains  run¬ 
ning  northwest  and  southeast: — the  Velebit  or  Vele- 
bitch ;  the  Kapela,  lying  further  inland,  and  connecting 
itself  with  the  mountains  of  Carniola  ;  and  the  Plisevica, 
which  forms  the  boundary  between  Bosnia  and  Croatia. 

From  the  point  where  it  begins  to  form  the  Croatian 
boundary,  to  its  junction  with  the  Danube  below  Esseg, 
the  Drave  receives  only  one  important  tributary,  the 
Bednya  ;  but  the  Save  is  the  recipient  of  a  large  number 
of  considerable  affluents. 

About  1 6  per  cent  of  the  whole  country  is  unproductive, 
and  in  the  eastern  districts  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  rest  is  assigned  to  pasture.  The  chief  crops  are 
wheat,  oats,  rye,  potatoes,  flax,  and  hemp ;  tobacco  is 
also  grown  ;  and  a  good  deal  of  attention  is  bestowed 
on  the  vine,  though  the  national  beverage  is  prepared  from 
the  damson  plum.  Horses  are  raised  in  Slavonia  ;  the 
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oak  and  beech  woods  furnish  food  to  great  herds  of 
swine  ;  and  the  heath  districts  give  excellent  opportunity 
for  the  keeping  of  bees. 

The  united  kingdom  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  separate  minister,  without  a  portfolio,  and 
in  the  Hungarian  Diet  by  forty-four  members  on  the 
table  of  deputies,  and  two  envoys  from  the  National  Diet 
on  the  table  of  magnates.  The  National  Diet  is  com¬ 
posed  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  the  Greek  Catho¬ 
lic  bishop,  the  prior  of  Aurana,  the  magnates,  counts, 
and  barons,  and  seventy-seven  deputies  of  towns,  dis¬ 
tricts,  etc.  The  kingdom  is  autonomous  in  domestic 
affairs,  public  worship,  education,  and  justice  ;  and  by 
the  law  of  November,  1874,  the  administrative  and  the 
judicial  departments  are  to  be  kept  completely  distinct. 
At  the  head  of  the  Government  is  the  Ban  or  Banus, 
who  also  ranks  as  a  privy  councilor.  The  highest 
court  is  the  so-called  septemviral  table  at  Agram ;  and 
next  in  order  is  the  banal  table.  According  to  a  law  cf 
i873,  55  per  cent  of  the  taxes  of  the  kingdom  fall  to  the 
Hungarian  treasury,  and  the  remainder  is  assigned  to 
domestic  expenses. 

The  Croats  proper  form  about  74  per  cent,  of  the 
total  population,  Serbs  about  23  per  cent.,  and  the 
small  remaining  portion  is  composed  of  Germans,  Mag¬ 
yars,  Jews,  Italians,  and  Albanians.  The  Croats  are 
Catholics,  and  employ  the  Latin  alphabet  for  their 
Slavonic  language,  which  is  closely  connected  with  the 
Serbian,  and  breaks  up  into  two  main  dialects  —  the 
Sloveno-Croatian  and  the  Serbo-Croatian.  The  Serbs 
are  members  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  employ  the 
Cyrillic  alphabet. 

History. —  Croatia  and  Slavonia  were,  for  the  most 
part  at  least,  included  in  the  ancient  Pannonia  ;  and  re¬ 
mains  dating  from  the  Roman  period  are  still  to  be  seen 
at  Mitrovitz,  Illok,  Sotin,  and  Tovarnik.  After  the 
Ostrogoths  and  the  Avars  had  come  and  gone,  the  ter¬ 
ritory  was  in  640  taken  possession  of  by  the  Slavonic 
races  to  which  it  owes  its  name — the  Chrovats,  Chor- 
vats,  or  Horvats,  and  the  Slavs.  Temporary  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  Frankish  kings,  and  the  Byzantine  emperors, 
was  followed  by  the  establishment  of  a  more  independ¬ 
ent  kingdom,  which  included  not  only  Croatia  and 
Slavonia,  but  also  Dalmatia.  In  1075,  Zwonimir  Deme¬ 
trius,  to  whom  the  national  party  looks  back  as  to  the 
national  hero,  formally  rejected  the  Byzantine  over¬ 
lordship,  and  received  from  Gregory  VII.  of  Rome  the 
title  of  king.  In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries 
the  land  was  the  object  of  frequent  contest  between  the 
Byzantines  and  the  Hungarians;  and  in  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  it  was  still  more  harassed  by  the  rivalry  of 
Hungary  with  Venice.  In  1524  the  whole  country  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Turks;  but  in  1526,  after  the  battle 
of  Mohacs,  the  districts  of  Agram,  Kreutz,  and  War¬ 
asdin  were  attached  to  the  Austrian  crown,  and  by  the 
Carlowitz  peace  of  1699,  the  whole  of  the  country  to 
the  north  of  the  Unna  was  resigned  by  the  sultan.  In 
1767  the  three  kingdoms  of  Croatia,  Dalmatia,  and  Sla¬ 
vonia  were  united  under  the  name  of  Illyria,  but  the 
union  was  broken  in  1777.  Croatia  and  Slavonia  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  Hungarian  king¬ 
dom  ;  but  a  strong  national  reaction  took  place  in  1848-9 
against  the  Magyar  supremacy,  and  in  reward  for  the 
service  rendered  against  the  Magyar  revolt  by  the  Ban 
Jellalich,  Austria  declared  the  country  independent  ol 
Hungary.  In  i860,  however,  the  policy  of  Vienna  was 
altered,  and  Croatia  and  Slavonia  were  again  obliged, 
in  spite  of  the  strong  opposition  of  a  large  party,  to  re¬ 
sume  their  former  connection  with  Hungary,  which  was 
net  recognized  by  the  National  Diet  till  1868,  and  then 
only  after  the  central  administration  had  interfered  with 
the  elections  in  a  most  arbitrary  manner. 
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CROCODILE,  an  order  of  Reptiles  which,  in  the 
possession  of  a  four-chambered  heart,  and  of  distinct 
sockets  for  the  teeth,  and  in  the  traces  of  a  diaphragm, 
differs  from  the  other  reptilian  orders,  and  shows  an 
approach  in  organization  to  warm-blooded  animals.  The 
presence  of  a  four-chambered  heart  does  not  prevent  that 
commingling  of  venous  and  arterial  blood  previous  to 
its  entrance  into  the  system,  which  is  common  to  all 
reptiles,  as  this  is  effected  in  the  present  order  by  means 
of  a  communication  between  the  main  arterial  and  venous 
tubes,  immediately  outside  the  heart.  Crocodiles  are 
further  characterized  by  the  presence  of  a  partial  dermal 
skeleton,  developed  in  the  leathery  integument,  consist¬ 
ing  of  numerous  square  bony  plates,  keeled  in  the  center, 
and  forming  a  complete  dorsal  shield.  The  vertebroe  of 
the  neck  bear  upon  each  other  by  means  of  rib-like 
processes,  the  neck  being  thus  deprived  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  of  its  mobility ;  hence  the  difficulty  experienced  by 
crocodiles  in  turning.  The  limbs  are  short  and  insuffi 
cient  to  support  its  entire  weight ;  it  consequently  drags 
its  body  somewhat  along  the  ground.  The  toes,  of 
which  there  are  five  on  each  of  the  posterior  limbs,  and 
four  on  the  anterior  pair,  are  more  or  less  webbed, 
while  the  three  inner  ones  only  are  provided  with  claws. 
The  nostrils,  eyes,  and  ears  have  lids  or  valves  by  which 
they  can  be  closed  at  will,  and  the  nostrils  do  not  open 
into  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  but  are  carried  back  to  the 
pharynx,  which  can  also  be  shut  off  from  the  outside  by 
means  of  a  valvular  apparatus  —  an  arrangement  of  the 
greatest  possible  service  to  those  reptiles  in  preventing 
suffocation  while  seizing  and  holding  their  prey  beneath 
the  surface  of  the.  water.  The  tongue  is  attached  all 
round  to  the  bottom  of  the  mouth,  and  for  this  reason 
the  crocodile  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  destitute  of 
that  organ.  The  teeth,  which  are  numerous,  sharp,  and 
conical,  are  arranged  in  a  single  row  in  both  jaws,  each 
tooth  having  its  own  socket,  and  the  hollow  at  its  base 
containing  the  germ  of  a  larger  one,  which  by  its  growth 
gradually  displaces  the  other.  Three  and  even  four  gen¬ 
erations  of  teeth,  incased  within  each  other,  are  often 
thus  contained  in  a  single  socket,  but  the  number  of 
teeth  above  the  surface  remains  the  same  at  all  ages. 
The  fourth  tooth  on  each  side  of  the  lower  jaw  is  larger 
than  the  others,  and  fits  into  a  notch  or  pit  in  the  upper 
surface.  As  in  snakes,  the  lower  jaw  is  attached  to  a 
process  connected  with  and  extending  backward  from 
the  skull,  which  greatly  adds  to  the  animal’s  gape,  while 
giving  it  the  appearance,  in  opening  its  mouth,  of  mov¬ 
ing  both  jaws.  Beneath  the  lower  jaw  are  two  orifices 
connected  with  glands  which  secrete  a  musky  substance. 

Crocodiles  are  amphibious,  leaving  the  water  to  bask 
in  the  sun  on  the  mud-banks  of  rivers  and  marshes,  or 
to  devour  the  prey  they  have  previously  drowned. 
They  are  oviparous,  depositing  their  eggs  —  from 
twenty  to  sixty  in  number,  and  inclosed  in  a  calcareous 
shell  —  in  holes  made  in  the  sand  or  mud  of  the  river 
side,  where  they  are  left  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  or  as  is  the  case  with  certain  American  species, 
in  hillocks  formed  by  themselves,  which  they  hollow 
out  and  fill  with  leaves  and  other  decaying  vegetable 
matter,  where  the  eggs  are  hatched  by  the  heat  gener¬ 
ated  in  the  decomposing  mass.  On  quitting  the  egg 
the  young  crocodiles  are  led  to  the  water  by  the  female 
parent,  who  feeds  them  for  some  time  with  food  which 
she  herself  disgorges,  and  otherwise  shows  the  greatest 
solicitude  for  their  safety.  The  male  takes  no  part  in 
’•earing  the  young,  but  is  said  on  the  contrary  to  attack 
and  devour  them  when  not  prevented  by  his  mate. 
Large  numbers  also  fall  victims  to  the  rapacity  of  fishes 
and  turtles,  while  the  smaller  Carnivora  and  certain 
birds  destroy  great  quantities  oi  the  eggs.  The  eggs, 
which  in  the  common  crocodile  are  nearly  as  large  as 


those  of  a  goose,  are  in  spite  of  their  musky  flavor  held 
in  great  estimation  as  an  article  of  food  in  the  regions 
where  they  occur,  and  this  leads  to  a  still  further  dimi¬ 
nution  of  the  crocodilian  progeny.  During  the  first 
year  the  young  are  said  to  feed  on  the  larvae  of  insects 
and  on  small  fishes.  Crocodiles  are  inhabitants  of  the 
rivers  and  marshy  lagoons  of  tropical  and  subtropical 
regions,  a  few  only  frequenting  the  brackish  water 
of  estuaries.  One  species  —  the  Alligator  of  North 
America  —  has  a  range  sufficiently  north  of  the  tropics 
to  encounter  ice  in  winter,  while  one  of  the  Indian 
crocodiles  ascends  the  courses  of  the  rivers  it  frequents 
to  such  a  height  above  the  sea  that  the  water  it  occupies 
is  often  frozen.  During  the  dry  season  these  reptiles 
bury  themselves  in  the  mud  and  remain  dormant  until 
the  return  of  moister  conditions,  and  they  have  thus 
been  known  to  exist  without  food  for  a  whole  year. 

There  are  three  families  of  living  crocodiles —  Gavials, 
True  Crocodiles,  and  Alligators.  The  Gavials  are 
readily  distinguished  by  their  greatly  elongated  and  nar¬ 
row  snout,  and  by  the  uniform  size  of  their  teeth  (the 
five  or  six  front  pairs  excepted),  of  which  the  Gangetic 
species  has  fifty-two  or  fifty-four  above,  and  fifty  or  fifty- 
two  below.  It  inhabits  the  lower  parts  of  Indian  riv¬ 
ers,  especially  the  Ganges,  where  it  performs  the  useful 
office  of  devouring  the  carcasses  of  animals  that  other¬ 
wise  would  pollute  the  sacred  river.  It  attains  a  length 
of  over  seventeen  feet,  and  the  male  is  furnished  with  a 
large  and  prominent  swelling  in  front  of  the  nostrils. 

The  True  Crocodiles  have  the  so-called  canine  teeth 
of  the  lower  jaw  fitting  into  a  notch  or  furrow  in  the 
upper  surface  ;  the  hind  legs  are  bordered  by  a  serrated 
fringe,  and  the  toes  are  almost  completely  webbed.  Of 
these  there  are  twelve  species,  four  of  which  are  Asiatic, 
occurring  eastward  from  the  rivers  and  estuaries  of 
India  to  Australia ;  three  are  African,  one  ranging 
from  Egypt  to  the  Cape,  the  others  confined  to  the  riv¬ 
ers  of  West  Africa ;  while  four  belong  to  the  Neotropical 
Region  of  Central  and  South  America.  The  Com¬ 
mon  Crocodile  [Crocodilits  vulgaris)  may  be  taken  as 
typical  of  the  family.  It  inhabits  the  chief  rivers  of 
Africa,  but  is  best  known  as  a  denizen  of  the  Nile,  where 
in  ancient  times  the  Egyptians  regarded  it  as  a  divinity. 
At  Memphis  and  other  cities,  temples  were  raised  in  its 
honor,  in  which  live  crocodiles  were  kept  —  these  sacred 
reptiles  being  reared  with  the  greatest  care,  fed  luxuri¬ 
ously,  and  adorned  with  costly  trinkets.  They  were 
thus  rendered  perfectly  tame,  and  took  part  in  the  relig¬ 
ious  processions  and  other  ceremonies  performed  in  their 
honor.  When  dead  their  bodies  were  embalmed,  and 
extensive  grottoes  have  been  discovered  at  Maabdeh 
containing  large  numbers  of  those  reptilian  mummies. 
The  inhabitants  of  several  Egyptian  cities,  however, 
regarded  the  crocodile  with  entirely  opposite  sentiments, 
considering  it  to  be  the  incarnation  of  Typho,  the  genius 
of  evil ;  and  among  these  the  ichneumon,  as  the  deadliest 
foe  of  the  crocodile,  was  thought  worthy  of  divine  hon¬ 
ors.  Once  a  year  the  people  of  Apollinopolis  had  a 
solemn  hunt,  in  which  they  killed  as  many  crocodiles  as 
possible,  casting  the  dead  bodies  before  the  temple  of 
their  god  ;  and  so  expert  had  they  grown  in  this  sport 
that  they  did  not  hesitate  to  enter  the*  Nile,  and  bring 
the  crocodile  ashore  by  force.  Crocodiles  appear  to 
have  been  formerly  abundant  in  all  the  known  parts  of 
the  Nile,  but  have  now  disappeared  from  the  delta,  and 
according  to  a  recent  authority  are  rarely  seen  to  the 
north  of  Beni  Hassen,  and  are  evidently  receding  from 
below  the  second  cataract. 

Alligatoi'S  differ  from  the  preceding  group  in  rtaving 
the  canine  teeth  fitting  into  a  pit  in  the  upper  jaw  ;  the 
hind  legs  are  also  destitute  of  fringe,  and  the  toes  are 
less  completely  webbed.  They  are  found  in  America 
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only,  and  with  one  exception  are  confined  to  its  tropical 
parts.  The  Alligator  [Alligator  mississippicnsis)  occurs 
in  the  rivers  and  swamps  of  Mexico  and  the  United 
States,  where  it  is  a  source  of  danger  to  all  animals 
venturing  to  enter  the  water.  In  winter  this  species 
retires  into  holes  on  the  river  banks,  and  there  hyber- 
nates.  While  thus  dormant  it  is  often  got  at  by  the 
negroes,  who  unearth  it  for  the  sake  of  the  tail,  which 
they  reckon  a  delicacy.  It  is  said  to  attain  a  length  of 
fifteen  to  eighteen  feet.  The  remaining  eight  species  of 
alligators  are  found  chiefly  in  South  America,  where 
they  are  known  as  Caymans  and  Jacares.  They  abound 
in  the  Amazon  and  the  Orinoco,  the  silence  of  whose 
lonely  banks  is  seldom  broken  except  by  their  nocturnal 
bellowings.  According  to  Humboldt  they  resemble 
their  Old  World  allies  in  lying  basking  in  the  sunshine, 
wherever  a  shallow  in  the  river  discloses  a  sandbank, 
“with  open  jaws,  motionless,  their  uncouth  bodies 
often  covered  with  birds.” 

CRCESUS,  king  of  Lydia,  was  the  son  and  successor 
of  Alyattes.  It  was  supposed  by  Clinton  and  Bahr  that 
for  fifteen  years  he  shared  the  throne  with  his  father  ; 
however  that  may  be,  he  became  sole  king  on  the  death 
of  Alyattes,  about  568  B.C.  (according  to  the  computa¬ 
tion  of  Rawlinson),  when,  Herodotus  tells  us,  he  was 
thirty-five  years  old.  He  speedily  reduced  all  the  Greek 
cities  in  Asia  Minor,  and  soon  most  of  the  tribes  to  the 
west  of  the  River  Ilalys  (the  Kizil  Irmak)  were  subject 
to  him.  The  wealth,  meanwhile,  which  he  had  inherited 
from  his  father  had  been  enormously  increased,  until  it 
far  surpassed  that  of  any  other  sovereign  with  whom 
the  Greeks  were  acquainted.  He  was  therefore  to  them 
the  type  of  human  prosperity;  and  the  bitter  contrast 
of  his  fall  powerfully  impressed  its&lf  on  their  imagina¬ 
tion,  which  became  in  part  the  creator  of  the  vividly 
dramatic  story  so  finely  told  by  Herodotus.  The  most 
famous  incident  in  that  story  was  the  visit  of  Solon. 
After  ostentatiously  displaying  all  his  treasures,  the 
king  asked  the  sage  who  was  the  happiest  man  he  had 
ever  known.  Tellus  of  Athens,  was  the  reply,  for  he 
lived  while  his  country  was  prosperous ;  he  was  sur¬ 
rounded  with  children  and  children’s  children,  who 
were  both  beautiful  and  good ;  and  he  died  upon  the 
field  of  battle  after  having  gained  a  gallant  victory  over 
the  enemy.  And  next  to  him  Solon  counted  two  Argive 
youths,  Cleobis  and  Bito,  whose  strength  and  skill  won 
prizes  at  the  games,  who,  when  the  oxen  failed  to  appear 
from  the  fields  in  time,  piously  drew  their  mother’s  car 
forty-five  furlongs  to  the  festival  of  Juno,  and  as  re¬ 
ward  received  the  praises  of  all  men,  and  were  allowed 
to  die  in  the  very  temple  of  the  goddess,  after  offering 
their  sacrifices  and  feasting  at  the  holy  banquet  in  her 
honor.  For  two  reasons,  added  the  wise  men,  Croesus 
with  all  his  fortune,  was  not  to  be  held  so  fortunate  as 
these  —  the  gods  are  jealous  of  human  prosperity,  and 
no  man  can  be  called  fully  happy  till  a  happy  death  has 
closed  a  happy  life.  Soon  after  misfortunes  began  to 
thicken  about  Croesus.  His  son,  despite  all  the  care 
with  which,  being  warned  in  a  dream,  he  drew  him  from 
the  dangers  of  battle,  and  sought  to  shield  him  even 
from  accident,  was  unintentionally  slain  at  a  boar-hunt 
by  Adrastus.  News  came  also  of  the  conquests  of 
Cyrus,  who  had  overcome  Astyages,  the  brother-in-law 
of  Croesus.  The  oracle  of  Delphi  prophesied  that  if 
Croesus  went  to  war  he  would  “  destroy  a  mighty  em¬ 
pire,”  and  that  he  was  to  flee  when  a  “  mule  ”  sat  on 
the  throne  of  Media ;  and,  secure  in  what  appeared  to 
him  the  most  unambiguous  of  prophecies,  Croesus  in¬ 
vaded  Cappadocia.  But  the  mighty  empire  he  was  to 
destroy  proved  to  be  his  own  ;  he  was  repulsed,  and 
soon  Sardis  was  stormed  and  taken  by  Cyrus.  Croesus, 
careless  of  life,  was  about  to  be  slain,  when  one  of  his 
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sons,  hitherto  dumb,  in  his  fear  overcame  his  infirmity, 
and  made  known  his  father’s  rank.  Croesus  was  there¬ 
fore  spared  to  be  taken  as  a  prisoner  before  Cyrus.  He 
was  placed  on  a  funeral  pyre,  and,  as  he  watched  the 
rising  flames,  he  thought  of  Solon,  whose  name  burst 
from  his  lips.  When  questioned  he  repeated,  the  warn¬ 
ing  of  the  sage,  which  so  powerfully  affected  the  mind 
of  Cyrus  that  he  ordered  the  flames  to  be  extinguished. 
The  efforts  of  the  soldiers,  however,  were  in  vain  ;  but, 
as  Herodotus  narrates,  the  prayers  of  Croesus  prevailed 
upon  Apollo,  whose  temples  lie  had  formerly  enriched 
with  costly  gifts,  to  send  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  which 
quenched  the  fire.  The  wisdom  of  Croesus  gained  the 
friendship  of  Cyrus,  who  also  made  him  minister  to  his 
son,  Cambyses.  But,  having  ventured  to  reprove 
Cambyses  for  an  act  of  cruelty,  Croesus  was  forced  to 
seek  safety  in  flight ;  and  here  ends  the  story  of  his 
life.  It  is  said  that,  when  he  reproached  the  orach 
which  had  led  to  his  fall,  he  received  the  convincing 
answer  that  Cyrus  was  the  “  mule  ”  foretold,  as  he  was 
the  son  of  a  Median  princess  and  a  Persian  subject. 
Apollo,  it  was  added,  had  done  what  he  could  by  pre- 
vailing  on  the  fates  to  delay  the  fall  of  Croesus  full  thre*' 
years. 

CROFT,  William  (1677-1727),  doctor  of  music, 
was  born  at  Nether  Eatington  in  Warwickshire. 

CROKER,  John  Wilson,  statesman  and  author, 
was  born  in  Galway  on  the  20th  December,  1780.  He 
was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  he 
graduated  in  1800.  Immediately  afterward  he  was 
entered  as  a  student  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  in  1802  he 
was  called  to  the  Irish  bar.  In  1803  he  published 
anonymously  Familiar  Epistles  to  J.  F.  Jones,  Esquire , 
on  the  State  of  the  Irish  Stage ,  a  series  of  witty  and 
caustic  criticisms  in  verse,  on  the  leading  dramatists  of 
the  day,  which  passed  through  several  editions  in  a 
short  time.  Equally  successful  was  the  Intercepted 
Letter  from  China  (1805)  also  anonymous,  a  satire  on 
Dublin  society.  In  1807  he  published  a  pamphlet  on 
The  State  of  Ireland,  Past  and  Present,  in  which  he 
advocated  Catholic  emancipation.  In  the  following 
year  he  entered  Parliament  as  member  for  Downpatrick, 
obtaining  the  seat  on  petition,  though  he  had  been  un¬ 
successful  at  the  poll.  The  notorious  case  of  the  Duke 
of  York  furnished  him  with  an  opportunity  of  obtain¬ 
ing  patronage  and  place  of  which  he  skillfully  availed 
himself.  The  speech  which  he  delivered  on  the  14th 
March,  1809,  in  answer  to  the  charges  of  Colonel 
Wardle,  was  generally  regarded  as  the  most  able  and 
ingenious  defense  of  the  duke  that  was  made  in  the 
debate;  and  to  the  gratitude  of  the  latter  for  this 
service  was  probably  due  Croker’s  appointment  in  the 
close  of  the  year  to  the  office  of  secretary  to  the  admi¬ 
ralty,  which  he  held  without  interruption  under  various 
administrations  for  more  than  twenty  years.  In  1827  he 
became  the  representative  of  the  University  of  Dublin, 
having  previously  sat  successively  for  the  boroughs  of 
Athlone,  Yarmouth,  and  Bodmin.  He  was  a  deter¬ 
mined  opponent  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  vowed  that  he 
would  never  sit  in  a  reformed  Parliament.  His  parlia¬ 
mentary  career  accordingly  terminated  in  1832. 

Croker  did  good  service  to  the  cause  of  literature  and 
art  by  other  means  besides  his  pen.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Athenaeum  Club.  In  his  later  years  his 
house  at  West  Molesey  near  Hampton  Court  was  the 
resort  of  many  eminent  literary  men,  chiefly  of  his  own 
party.  He  died  at  St.  Albans  Bank,  Hampton,  on  the 
10th  August,  1857. 

CROKER,  Thomas  Crofton,  an  antiquary  and 
humorist,  was  born  in  Cork  in  1798,  and  died  in  1854. 

CROLY  George  (1785-1860),  a  distinguished  literary 
divine  of  the  Church  of  England,  was  born  in  Dublin. 
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Croly,  although  a  stanch,  unbending  Tory,  owed  to 
Lord  Brougham  his  promotion  to  the  living  of  St. 
Stephen’s,  Walbrook,  London.  The  appointment  con¬ 
ferred  honor  on  Brougham,  as  the  presentee  was  a  keen 
partisan,  and  had  zealously  served  his  political  friends  with 
his  pen.  Croly  was  a  man  of  restless  energy,  and  won 
laurels  in  many  fields.  It  is  as  a  literary  man,  however, 
that  he  claims  attention.  And  here  the  first  thing  that 
strikes  us  is  his  extraordinary  versatility.  Poems, 
biographies,  dramas,  sermons,  novels,  satires,  maga¬ 
zine  articles,  newspaper  leaders,  and  theological  works 
were  dashed  off  by  his  facile  pen  ;  and,  according  to 
Ilogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  he  was  great  in  conversa¬ 
tion.  While  a  young  man,  Croly  wrote  dramatic 
criticism  for  a  short-lived  paper  call  the  A Tew  Times. 
His  genuine  satiric  vein  was  seen  in  one  of  his  earliest 
works,  The  Times ,  and  in  one  of  his  latest,  The  Modern 
Orlando ,  which  appeared  in  1854.  His  poems  were 
first  issued  in  a  collected  form  by  Henry  Colburn  and 
Richard  Bentley,  in  1830. 

CROMARTY,  a  county  in  the  north  of  Scotland, 
consisting  of  eleven  detached  portions  scattered  through¬ 
out  Ross-shire,  with  which  county  it  is  for  most  pur¬ 
poses  incorporated. 

Cromarty,  the  county  town,  is  situated  near  the 
mouth  of  the  firth  of  that  name  on  its  southern  shore, 
sixteen  miles  north-northeast  of  Inverness.  Pop.,  1,500. 

CROME,  John  (1769-1821),  English  landscape 
painter,  founder  and  chief  representative  of  the  “Nor¬ 
wich  School,”  often  called  Old  Croine,  to  distinguish 
him  from  his  son,  was  born  at  Norwich.  With  very 
few  exceptions  Crome’s  subjects  are  taken  from  the 
familiar  scenery  of  his  native  county.  Fidelity  to 
nature  was  his  dominant  aim.  He  executed  a  good 
many  etchings,  and  the  great  charm  of  these  is  in  the 
beautiful  and  faithful  representation  of  trees.  Crome 
enjoyed  a  very  limited  reputation  during  his  life,  and  his 
pictures  were  sold  at  low  prices ;  but  since  his  death 
they  have  been  more  and  more  appreciated,  and  have 
given  him  a  high  place  among  English  painters  of  land¬ 
scape. 

CROMLECH  is  the  name  given  in  Britain  to  those 
megalilhic  monuments  exclusively  which  consist  of  a 
great  stone  supported  on  three  or  more  stones  set  on 
end  in  the  ground.  In  France,  however,  and  on  the 
Continent  generally,  it  is  exclusively  employed  to  denote 
a  totally  different  class  of  monument,  for  which  in  this 
country  we  only  use  the  descriptive  names  of  “stone 
circhs,”  or  “circles  of  standing  stones.”  This  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  term  in  different  countries  to  different 
Hasses  of  monuments  has  given  rise  to  much  confusion. 

CROMPTON,  Samuel  (1735-1827),  the  inventor  of 
the  spinning-mule,  was  born  at  Firwood  near  Bolton- 
le-Moors,  Lancashire,  of  poor  parents.  While  yet  a 
boy  he  lost  his  father,  and  removed  with  the  rest  of  his 
family  to  Hall  in-the-Wood,  near  Bolton,  where  he 
educated  himself  as  well  as  circumstances  would  allow, 
maintaining  himself  by  working  as  a  cotton-spinner. 
His  musical  capacity  —  he  had  sufficient  taste  and 
knowledge  to  compose  several  hymn-tunes  —  enabled 
him  to  earn  a  little  money  by  playing  the  violin  at  the 
Bolton  Theater.  Meanwhile  he  was  working  hard  to 
perfect  his  invention  for  spinning  yarn  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  muslin,  and  he  had  brought  it  into  working 
order  before  his  marriage,  which  took  place  in  1780. 
The  expense  of  a  patent  proving  too  costly  for  his  limited 
means,  he  was  glad  to  make  known  the  construction  of 
his  machine  to  a  few  manufacturers  for  very  small  sums 
of  money.  Several  refused  to  fulfill  their  agreement, 
and  all  he  received  was  about  ££>o.  The  use  of  his  in¬ 
vention  spread  rapidly,  and  he  constantly  made  improve¬ 
ments  upon  it ;  but  though  in  1801  he  had,  with  the  aid 


of  ^500  lent  him  by  a  friend,  extended  his  business  by 
employing  a  number  of  hands  besides  his  own  family, 
he  was  nearly  sixty  years  of  age  before  he  obtained  any 
pecuniary  recompense.  Urged  by  the  monetary  difficul¬ 
ties  in  which  he  had  involved  himself  through  his  some¬ 
what  shy  and  unbusiness-like  temperament,  he  drew  up 
a  paper  showing  how  marvelously  extensive  and  useful 
was  the  employment  of  the  mule,  and  ^5,000  was 
allowed  him  by  Parliament.  In  1826,  however,  his 
business  had  again  failed,  and  another  attempt  was  made 
to  obtain  a  second  Government  grant,  but  without  suc¬ 
cess.  He  died  on  the  26th  June,  1827. 

CROMWELL,  Oliver,  Lord  Protector  of  the  British 
Commonwealth,  was  born  at  Huntingdon  25th  April, 
1599.  His  father,  Robert  Cromwell,  was  the  second 
son  of  Sir  Henry  Cromwell  of  Ilinchinbrook,  sur- 
named,  for  his  munificence,  The  Golden  Knight.  His 
mother,  Elizabeth  Steward,  was  the  daughter  of  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  some  property  in  the  city  of  Ely.  The  con¬ 
nection  of  the  Cromwell  family  with  that  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Thomas  Cromwell,  earl  of  Essex,  and  of  the 
Stewards  with  the  royal  line  of  Scotland,  is  not  without 
interest.  The  authentic  facts  of  his  early  history  seem 
to  be  confined  to  these  : —  that  he  was  educated  at  Hunt¬ 
ingdon  grammar  school,  under  a  rigid  and  pious  in¬ 
structor,  Dr.  Thomas  Beard;  on  22d  April,  1616,  he  was 
admitted  a  fellow-commoner  of  Sidney  Sussex  College, 
Cambridge  ;  on  his  father’s  death  in  June,  1617,  he  left 
the  university,  carrying  away  at  least  as  much  Latin  as 
enabled  him  in  after  years  to  make  occasional  use  of 
that  language  ;  and  soon  after  he  proceeded  to  London 
to  gain  some  knowledge  of  law.  There  is  no  proof  that 
he  ever  attended  any  of  the  inns  of  court;  and 
regarding  his  life  inaLondon,  and  the  linfits  of  his  resi¬ 
dence  there,  we  are  equally  destitute  of  information. 
On  22d  August,  1620,  he  was  married  at  St.  Giles  Church, 
Cripplegate,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  James 
Bourchier  of  Felsted,  in  Essex,  a  woman  of  very 
amiable  and  prudent  character,  whose  gentle  virtues 
sweetened  his  domestic  life  to  its  close,  amid  all  outward 
vicissitudes.  He  now  returned  to  Huntingdon,  and 
assumed  the  management  of  his  patrimonial  estate’;  and 
in  the  quiet  routine  of  a  farmer’s  life  fulfilled  for  nearly 
ten  years,  without  any  incident  chronicled  in  history, 
the  ordinary  duties  of  a  country  gentlemen.  On  17th 
March,  1628,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons 
as  member  for  Huntingdon.  The  increasing  influ¬ 
ence  of  Puritanism,  reacting  against  the  arbitrary  and 
ceremonious  tendencies  of  the  king,  was  powerfully 
exhibited  in  the  transactions  of  this  brief  but  memora¬ 
ble  Parliament.  On  nth  February,  1629,  a  few  weeks 
before  the  close  of  its  second  session,  Cromwell  made 
his  first  recorded  speech  —  calling  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  scandalous  fact  “  that  Dr.  Alabaster  had 
preached  flat  popery  at  Paul’s  Cross,”  and  even  been 
encouraged  therein  by  his  diocesan;  while  “  Mainwar- 
ing,  so  justly  censured  by  this  House  for  his  sermons, 
was  by  the  same  bishop’s  means  preferred  to  a  rich 
living.”  “If  these,”  he  said,  “are  the  steps  to  church 
preferment,  what  are  we  to  expect  ?”  “  It  is  amusing,” 

remarks  Mr.  Hume,  “to  observe  the  first  words  of  this 
fanatical  hypocrite,  corresponding  so  exactly  to  his 
character.”  The  correspondence  is  remarkable  enough  ; 
but  those  who  have  formed  a  different  estimate  of  Crom¬ 
well  from  that  of  the  skeptical  historian  may  find  more 
than  amusement  in  this  first  sound  of  “  the  imperial 
voice  ”  which  in  after  days  “  arrested  the  sails  of  the 
Libyan  pirates  and  the  persecuting  fires  of  Rome.” 

About  two  years  after  this  Cromwell  sold  his  lands  in 
Huntingdon,  and  stocked  a  grazing  farm  at  St.  Ives, 
where  he  resided  for  five  years.  In  1636  he  removed  to 
Ely,  where  he  had  succeeded  to  the  property  of  his 
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ancle,  Sir  Thomas  Steward.  Events  meantime  were 
tending  to  a  great  crisis.  His  first  cousin,  John  Hamp¬ 
den,  had  on  the  nth  January  in  this  year  refused  to  pay 
his  “ship-money;”  in  the  streets  of  London,  in  the 
midst  ot  pale  crowds,  good  men  were  being  mutilated, 
branded,  and  pilloried  ;  Scotland  had  risen  in  a  flame 
against  a  forced  episcopacy,  and  the  patience  of  England 
was  drawing  near  exhaustion.  In  Aprd,  1638,  sentence 
was  delivered  against  Hampden.  The  spirit  of  resist¬ 
ance  rose  with  each  new  check.  In  his  own  district 
Cromwell  had  now  some  opportunity  for  its  exercise, 
and  that  victoriously.  The  great  work  of  draining  the 
fens  and  completing- the  Bedford  Level  had  proceeded 
successrully.  till  the  interference  of  royal  commissioners 
excited  a  general  outcry  of  dissatisfaction.  Cromwell 
took  an  active  part  in  the  opposition  ;  and  his  successful 
zeal  in  the  business  procured  him  the  popular  title  of 
“  Lord  of  the  Fens.”  In  April,  1640,  a  new  Parliament 
met,  in  which  he  took  his  seat  as  member  for  Cambridge. 
In  three  weeks  it  was  dissolved.  Another  was  sum¬ 
moned  for  the  3d  November,  which  became  ever  memor¬ 
able  in  history  as  the  “  Long  Parliament.”  Cromwell 
again  sat  for  Cambridge. 

The  inevitable  rupture  at  length  took  place,  and  the 
king  and  Parliament  made  their  appeal  to  the  sword. 
On  12th  January,  1642,  Charles  left  Whitehall  to  re¬ 
turn  no  more  till  the  day  of  his  execution.  Military 
preparations  on  both  sides  began  ;  and  now,  at  the 
mature  age  of  forty-three,  Oliver  Cromwell  girded  on 
his  armor,  and,  with  his  eldest  son  Oliver  by  his  side, 
left  his  quiet  home  and  farm  to  fight  for  England’s 
liberty.  With  no  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war,  but 
much  of  himself,  of  men,  and  of  the  Bible,  this  stout 
English  squire  had  made  up  his  mind  in  no  hasty  or 
factious  spirit  to  draw  the  sword  against  his  king,  and 
venture  his  life  for  what  he  believed  with  his  whole 
heart  and  soul  to  be  the  cause  of  “  freedom  and  the 
truth  in  Christ.”  In  September  he  received  his  com¬ 
mission  as  captain  of  a  troop  of  horse.  In  the  first 
campaign  the  royal  troops  generally  had  the  advantage. 
Cromwell  already  knew  in  his  own  person  wherein  lay 
the  strength  of  Puritanism  and  the  secret  of  its  success. 
He  spoke  on  the  subject  to  his  cousin  Hampden. 
“Old  decayed  serving  men  and  tapsters,”  and  such 
“  base  mean  fellows,”  he  said,  “  could  never  encounter 
gentlemen  and  persons  of  quality.”  To  match  “  men  of 
honor  ”  they  must  have  “  men  who  had  the  fear  of  God 
before  them,”  and  would  “make  some  conscience  of 
what  they  did.”  “A  few  honest  men,”  he  elsewhere 
said,  “are  better  than  numbers.”  Mr.  Hampden 
thought  his  cousin  “  talked  a  good  notion,  but  an  im¬ 
practicable  one.”  To  turn  “  good  notions  ”  into  facts, 
however,  was  the  characteristic  work  of  Cromwell, — 
“  impracticable  ”  being  a  word  for  which  we  may  sup¬ 
pose  him  to  have  had  as  little  tolerance  as  Napoleon. 
On  this  principle  of  selection  accordingly  he  gradually 
enlisted  around  him  a  regiment  of  1,000  men,  whose 
title  of  “Ironsides”  has  become  famous  in  history. 
“  They  never  were  beaten. " 

During  the  winter  associations  for  mutual  defense  were 
formed  among  the  counties.  Of  these  the  “  Eastern 
Association  ”  alone,  through  the  prompt  and  indefatig¬ 
able  activity  of  Cromwell,  proved  really  efficient.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  spring  of  1643,  having  now  attained  the  rank  of 
colonel,  he  employed  himself  in  quelling  all  royalist 
attempts  throughout  the  association,  giving  them  the 
final  blow  by  the  capture  of  Lowestoft,  with  a  consider¬ 
able  body  of  influential  royalists  and  a  large  supply  of 
warlike  stores.  His  services  were  next  devoted  to 
Lincolnshire,  and  with  similar  success.  Toward  the 
end  of  July  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle,  after  his  victory 
at  Atherton  Moor,  advanced  with  a  large  army  against 
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Gainsborough,  which  was  garrisoned  by  a  small  Parlia¬ 
mentary  force  under  Lord  Willoughby.  Cromwell 
threw  himself  between  the  town  and  the  enemy’s  van, 
under  General  Cavendish,  forced  his  way  up  a  sandy 
eminence,  in  the  face  of  a  body  three  times  superior  in 
number  to  his  own,  and  drove  them  in  total  rout  down 
the  other  side.  Their  commander,  an  accomplished 
young  nobleman,  was  killed  on  the  spot.  The  other 
Parliamentary  leaders,  meantime,  had  met  with  a  series 
of  humiliating  reverses,  and  at  the  close  of  the  summer 
the  popular  causeseemed  in  imminent  peril.  In  August 
the  Earl  of  Manchester  took  the  command  of  the 
Eastern  Association,  with  Cromwell  as  one  of  IPs 
colonels.  On  October  9th  they  effected  a  junction 
with  Fairfax  at  Boston,  and  on  the  nth  Cromwell  and 
Fairfax  encountered  the  royal  force  under  Sir  John 
Henderson  on  the  field  of  Winceby,  near  Horncastle. 
Cromwell  led  the  van,  which  advanced  to  the  battle 
singing  psalms.  The  enemy  gave  way  af  the  first  onset, 
and  were  pursued  with  terrible  slaughter  for  many 
miles. 

On  April  10,  1644,  the  Scotch  Covenanted  army  of 
21,000  men  under  Lesley,  earl  of  Leven,  united  with 
Fairfax  at  Wetherby,  and  proceeded  to  invest  York. 
They  were  presently  joined  by  Manchester  and  Cromwell, 
now  lieutenant-general  and  second  in  command.  On 
hearing  of  this,  Prince  Rupert  hurried  from  Lancashire 
at  the  head  of  20,000  men,  and  relieved  York.  The  Par¬ 
liamentary  army  raised  the  siege,  drew  out  to  meet  the 
enemy  on  Marston  Moor,  and  on  the  evening  of  July  2d 
gave  a  death-blow  to  the  royal  cause  in  the  north  of 
England.  To  Cromwell  belonged  the  chief  glory  of  the 
victory.  While  the  right  wing  under  Fairfax  was  over¬ 
powered  by  the  furious  onset  of  Prince  Rupert,  Crom¬ 
well  carried  all  before  him  on  the  left,  and,  suddenly 
wheeling  round,  charged  the  victorious  cavalry  of  Rupert 
with  such  overwhelming  force  that  they  were  “  swept  off 
the  field.”  In  the  west,  on  the  other  hand,  Essex  and 
Waller  succeeded  only  in  losing  their  armies.  The  Par¬ 
liament,  still  confiding  in  these  generals,  granted  them 
fresh  forces,  and  summoned  Manchester  and  Cromwell 
to  join  them.  On  October  27th  they  met  the  king  at 
Newbury,  and  a  sanguinary  conflict  ensued,  with  dubi¬ 
ous  success.  During  the  night  the  king  effected  a  safe 
retreat.  Cromwell  urged  Manchester  to  pursue  him,  but 
in  vain.  Twelve  days  thereafter,  the  king  and  Prince 
Rupert  returned,  revictualled  Dennington  Castle,  and 
carried  off  their  artillery.  Cromwell  again  pressed  Man¬ 
chester  to  attack  them,  but  the  timid  earl  was  immov¬ 
able.  The  fruit  of  these  disagreements  was  a  rupture, 
ending  in  important  results.  On  November  25th  Crom¬ 
well,  having  been  called  upon  to  give  an  account  of  the 
affair  at  Newbury,  charged  Manchester  in  the  House  of 
Commons  with  neglect  of  the  Parliamentary  interests  ; 
and  on  December  9th  openly  urged  the  necessity  of 
remodeling  the  army.  The  “self-denying  ordinance,” 
discharging  members  of  Parliament  from  military  offices, 
and  permitting  enlistment  without  the  signing  of  the 
Covenant,  was  finally  passed  on  April  3,  1645.  Mean¬ 
time  Fairfax  had  been  nominated  general,  the  “new 
model  ”  was  passed,  and  the  raising  of  troops  and  rev 
modeling  of  the  old  army  proceeded  with  activity. 

The  wisdom  of  these  changes  was  proved  by  the  tri 
umphant  result  of  the  next  campaign.  Cromwell’s  serv¬ 
ices  were  by  this  time  felt  to  be  indispensable.  Hi, 
accordingly  received  a  dispensation  from  the  self-deny. 
ing  ordinance,  and  was  hastily  despatched  (April  23d)  to 
intercept  a  force  of  2,000  men  sent  by  Rupert  to  convoy 
the  king  from  Oxford  to  Worcester.  On  the  second  day 
he  attacked  and  routed  them  at  Islip  Bridge,  took 
Bletchington  House  on  the  same  day,  and  on  the  26th 
gained  another  victory  at  Radcot  Bridge.  On  May  31st 
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the  king  suddenly  stormed  Leicester ;  the  soutnward 
movement  of  his  army  exposed  the  eastern  counties  to 
imminent  danger ;  and  Fairfax,  appealed  to  for  nelp, 
immediately  solicited  the  appointment  of  Cromwell  as  his 
lieutenant-general.  The  request  was  granted,  ana  Crom¬ 
well,  collecting  6,000  chosen  horse,  joined  the  camp  at 
Northampton  without  the  loss  of  an  hour,  amid  the 
acclamations  of  the  whole  army.  Decisive  action  at¬ 
tended  his  presence;  on  the  very  day  following,  June 
14,  1645,  the  royal  army  was  beaten  to  pieces  on  the 
field  of  Naseby,  and  the  first  civil  war  virtually  brought 
to  an  end.  Cromwell  and  his  Ironsides  decided  as  usual 
the  fate  of  the  day.  Proceeding  victoriously  southwest- 
ward,  the  Parliamentary  army  encountered  the  “  Club¬ 
men,”  a  new  and  somewhat  formidable  party  in  the 
royal  interest.  At  Shaftesbury  Cromwell  dispersed  a 
large  body  of  them,  after  which  they  appeared  no  more. 
On  September  nth  Bristol  was  stormed;  and  again 
turning  southward  the  army  took  every  town  and 
stronghold  in  its  way.  Cromwell  particularly  distin¬ 
guished  himself  by  his  sieges.  Basing  House,  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  Marquis  of  Winchester,  had  for  four  years 
defied  all  besiegers,  and  was  regarded  by  the  royalists 
as  impregnable.  On  October  14th  Cromwell  wrote  to 
the  speaker  —  “I  thank  God  I  can  give  you  a  good 
account  of  Basing.”  He  had  stormed  it  that  morning 
at  6  o’clock,  having,  says  Hugh  Peters,  “  spent  much 
time  with  God  in  prayer  the  night  before.”  A  few 
more  such  successes  ended  the  campaign  and  the  war. 
On  April  22,  1646,  Cromwell  returned  to  his  place  in 
Parliament,  and  was  received  with  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  honors. 

During  the  next  two  years  he  resided  for  the  most 
part  in  London,  taking  a  due  share  in  the  negotiations 
with  the  king,  and  in  the  important  contest  between  the 
Presbyterians  and  Independents,  represented  respectively 
by  the  city  and  army,  which  ended  in  the  triumph  of 
the  latter.  On  the  one  side  the  support  of  the  army 
was  felt  to  be  now  an  unnecessary  burden,  while  the 
fact  that  so  many  of  the  soldiers  had  never  taken  the 
Covenant  was  displeasing  to  the  strict  Presbyterians, 
especially  to  those  who  had  held  commands  in  the  old 
army.  On  the  other  side  it  was  regarded  as  a  most 
hazardous  policy  to  disband  the  army  without  any  surer 
guarantee  for  the  nation’s  peace  than  the  promises  of  the 
king.  The  formal  claims  of  the  soldiers,  however,  were 
forty-three  weeks’  arrears  of  pay,  indemnity  for  acts 
done  in  the  war,  and  discharge  according  to  con¬ 
tract.  After  much  unsatisfactory  negotiation,  the  cele¬ 
brated  rendezvous  or  army  convocation  took  place  (June 
10,  1647,)  on  Triploe  Heath  near  Cambridge.  The 
Parliamentary  commissioners  were  saluted  in  every 
regiment  with  the  cry  of  “  Justice !  Justice!”  On  the 
same  day  a  letter  signed  by  the  general  (Fairfax)  and 
chief  officers  was  despatched  to  the  mayor  and  corpora¬ 
tion  of  London.  It  expressed  in  moderate  language 
their  desires,  containing  at  the  same  time  the  significant 
intimation  that  “for  the  obtaining  of  these  things  we 
are  drawing  near  your  city.”  The  succession  of  events, 
varied  by  the  advance  and  retreat  of  the  army  as  the 
Parliament  resisted  or  yielded,  ended  in  the  entry  of  the 
army  into  London,  August  6th,  after  having  received  full 
satisfaction  of  all  its  demands.  On  November  12th 
the  king  escaped  from  Hampton  Court,  leaving  the 
Parliamentary  leaders  convinced,  after  months  of  fruit¬ 
less  negotiation,  of  the  hopelessness  of  further  treating 
with  him.  On  January  3,  1648,  it  was  decided  that 
there  should  be  no  more  addresses  to  his  Majesty.  In 
March  news  came  from  Scotland  that  a  royalist  army 
under  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  was  preparing  to  invade 
England.  The  smouldering  elements  of  insurrection 
now  broke  out.  In  London  an  alarming  riot  was  only 


crushed  by  a  desperate  charge  of  cavalry.,  Similar 
risings  in  Norwich,  Canterbury,  Exeter,  etc.,  were  put 
down  by  Fairfax.  A  more  formidable  revolt  took  place 
in  Wales,  and  thither  Cromwell  was  ordered  to  hasten. 
On  May  nth  he  took  the  town  of  Chepstow,  and  after 
a  protracted  siege  Pembroke  Castle  was  surrendered  to 
him  on  July  nth.  Having  settled  Wales,  Cromwell 
now  hastened  northward  and  joined  Lambert  in  York¬ 
shire.  Hamilton,  with  17,000  Scots,  and  Sir  Marma- 
duke  Langdale,  with  4,000  Yorkshiremen,  were  advanc¬ 
ing  in  loose  combination  into  Lancashire.  Cromwell, 
marching  westward  at  the  head  of  8,600  men,  attacked 
them  at  Preston  on  August  17th.  The  rout  and  chase 
extended  over  three  days,  at  the  end  of  which  Hamil¬ 
ton’s  army  was  a  total  wreck;  2,000  men  were  slain, 
and  10,000  (the  duke  himself  in  the  number)  made 
prisoners.  So  rapid  and  unexpected  had  been  the  move¬ 
ment  of  Cromwell,  that  Hamilton  did  not  know  till  the 
close  of  the  first  day  with  what  enemy  he  had  been 
engaged.  Following  up  this  amazing  success,  Crom¬ 
well  proceeded  northward  by  Durham  aad  Berwick 
across  the  border.  On  October  4th  he  entered  Edin¬ 
burgh,  where  he  was  welcomed  with  enthusiasm. 
During  two  days  he  lodged  in  “the  Earl  of  Murrie’s 
house,  in  the  Cannigate,”  receiving  visits  from  persons 
of  distinction ;  and  on  the  day  of  his  departure  he  was 
entertained  at  a  sumptuous  banquet  in  the  castle. 
Having  received  satisfactory  guarantees  of  future  amity, 
he  took  his  departure  on  October  7th,  leaving  Scotland 
“  in  a  thriving  posture,”  and  “  like  to  be  a  better  neigh¬ 
bor  than  when  the  great  pretenders  to  the  Covenant, 
and  religion,  and  treaties,  had  the  power  in  their  hands.” 
Returning  by  Carlisle,  which  was  delivered  up  according 
to  agreement  with  the  Scots,  he  laid  siege  to  Pontefract 
Castle.  It  held  out  stubbornly.  On  December  6th,  the 
day  of  “Pride’s  Purge,”  having  left  Lambert  to  con¬ 
duct  the  siege,  Cromwell  arrived  in  London,  and  on  the 
morrow  received  the  thanks  of  the  House  for  his  services. 
During  the  following  month  he  sat  assiduously  in  the 
High  Court  of  Justice  for  trying  the  king  ;  and  after  the 
execution  was  nominated  to  the  new  council  of  state. 

The  critical  state  of  Ireland  now  demanded  the  most 
vigorous  measures — the  whole  country,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Dublin  and  Derry,  having,  through  the  exer¬ 
tions  of  Ormond,  been  roused  into  open  war  against 
the  Commonwealth.  On  March  15,  1649,  Cromwell 
was  nominated  lord-lieutenant  for  Ireland.  Some 
work,  however,  still  remained  to  be  done  at  home. 
The  wild  doctrines  of  the  Levellers,  propagated  mainly 
through  the  restless  activity  of  John  Lilburne,  had 
made  dangerous  way  in  the  army.  The  flame  of  dis¬ 
content  soon  broke  out  into  open  mutiny  at  the  various 
headquarters.  By  prompt  activity,  and  a  just  exercise 
of  “vigor  and  clemency,”  Cromwell  and  Fairfax 
quelled  this  alarming  insurrection  ;  two  or  three  of  the 
ringleaders  were  shot;  the  rest  were  admonished,  and 
submitted.  On  July  10th  Cromwell  left  London  in 
great  state,  and  after  some  weeks  spent  in  preparations 
at  Bristol,  embarked  at  Milford  Haven,  August  13th  — 
“followed,”  as  Milton  tells  us,  “by  the  well-wishes  of 
the  people,  and  the  prayers  of  all  good  men.”  He 
landed  in  Dublin  on  the  18th,  and  was  received  with 
the  most  lively  demonstrations  of  joy.  On  September 
3d  he  appeared  before  Tredah  (Drogheda),  which 
Ormond  had  garrisoned  with  3,000  of  his  best  troops. 
On  the  10th  Cromwell’s  batteries  began  to  play,  and 
the  governor  received  a  summons  to  surrender.  It  was 
rejected,  and  the  bombardment  proceeded.  Next  day 
a  breach  was  made,  and  the  storming  party  entered, 
but  met  with  a  vigorous  repulse.  Cromwell,  witness¬ 
ing  this  from  the  batteries,  hastily  headed  a  second 
assault,  drove  in  the  enemy,  and,  “  being  in  the  heat  of 
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the  action,”  put  the  whole  garrison  without  mercy  to 
the  sword.  “The  execrable  policy  of  that  regicide,” 
says  Carte,  “  had  the  effect  lie  proposed.  It  spread 
abroad  the  terror  of  his  name.”  Towns  and  garrisons 
were  yielded  up  in  rapid  succession  ;  and,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Wexford,  where  a  similar  slaughter  took 
place  (October  nth),  the  subsequent  effusion  of  blood 
in  Ireland  was  comparatively  small.  The  arm  of  re¬ 
sistance  had  been  thoroughly  paralyzed.  On  December 
2d  Cromwell  retired  to  winter  quarters.  Before 
resuming  the  campaign,  he  issued,  in  answer  to  a  mani¬ 
festo  from  an  assembly  of  the  Popish  hierarchy  at 
Clonmacnoise,  ?  “  Declaration  for  the  Undeceiving  of 
Deluded  and  Seduced  People.”  In  this  remarkable 
document  Cromwell,  with  rude  but  masterly  hand,  tears 
up  the  sounding  pretenses  of  the  hierarchy,  points  to 
the  true  causes  of  Ireland’s  miseries,  rebuts  the  charges 
of  “  massacre  ”  and  “  extirpation,”  and  invites  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Ireland  to  submit  peaceably  to  the  Com¬ 
monwealth,  with  assurance  of  inviolate  protection  in 
their  just  rights  and  liberties.  These  promises  were  no 
empty  words;  the  result  of  Cromwell’s  conquest  and 
government  in  Ireland  were  a  general  peace  and  pros¬ 
perity,  admitted,  even  by  his  bitterest  enemies,  to  be 
without  example  in  the  previous  history  of  that  mis¬ 
governed  country.  On  January  29,  1650,  he  again 
took  the  field,  and  success  everywhere  attended  him 
and  his  lieutenants.  At  Clonmel  2,000  men  of  Ulster 
made  a  last  desperate  effort  in  the  royal  cause. 
After  a  fierce  and  gallant  resistance  the  place  was 
stormed,  and  surrendered  on  May  9th.  Cromwell  had 
some  time  previously  received  orders  to  return  to  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  having  thus,  within  the  brief  space  of  nine 
months,  reduced  a  hostile  kingdom  to  comparative 
obedience,  he  sailed  for  England,  leaving  Ireton  as 
his  deputy,  and  entered  London  in  triumph  on  May 

3Ist- 

The  threatening  aspect  of  affairs  in  Scotland  had 
hastened  his  recall.  Charles,  willing  “  to  sign  any¬ 
thing,”  had  taken  the  Covenant,  and  forces  were  being 
raised  against  the  Commonwealth.  The  command  of 
the  northern  expedition  was  offered  to  Fairfax,  but  he 
declined  to  act  against  the  Scottish  Presbyterians,  save 
in  the  event  of  their  invading  England;  and  on  June 
26th  Cromwell  was  nominated  captain-general  of  all 
the  forces  of  the  Commonwealth.  He  made  his  prepara¬ 
tions  with  his  usual  promptitude,  and  on  the  29th 
marched  from  London  —  Lambert,  Fleetwood,  Whalley, 
Monk,  Pride,  and  Overton  commanding  under  him. 
On  July  23d  he  crossed  the  border  at  Berwick.  On 
July  28th  Cromwell  encamped  at  Musselburgh.  The 
Scotch  army,  commanded  by  David  Lesley,  as  superior 
to  the  English  in  numbers  as  it  was  inferior  in  discipline, 
lay  strongly  fortified  between  Edinburgh  and  Leith. 
Lesley  was  not  to  be  drawn  into  an  open  encounter. 
Fabius  himself  was  not  more  skillful  in  wearing  out  by 
cautious  maneuvering  the  patience  of  an  enemy.  During 
a  whole  month  Cromwell  marched  and  countermarched 
round  Edinburgh,  in  vain  attempting  to  provoke  a 
battle,  his  supplies  failing,  the  season  advancing,  and 
sickness  reducing  his  men  “  beyond  imagination.  ” 
Declarations  and  responses,  with  no  satisfaction  on 
either  side,  had  meanwhile  passed  between  him  and  the 
Scotch  commissioners.  On  August  31st  he  left  Mussel¬ 
burgh,  and  fell  back  upon  Dunbar,  where  his  ships  lay. 
Lesley  immediately  hastened  to  cut  off  his  retreat,  and 
pressing  closely  in  the  rear,  took  possession  of  the 
heights  above  Dunbar,  and  the  only  pass  that  left  a 
southward  opening  to  the  enemy.  1  bus  hemmed  in, 
the  sea  behind,  the  enemy  encircling  him  on  the  hills, 
23,000  strong,  his  own  men  reduced  by  sickness  from 
14,000  to  11,000,  Cromwell’s  good  fortune  seemed,  on 
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September  2,  1650,  to  have  at  length  forsaken  him. 
Not  even  then,  however,  did  his  strong  trust  in  God 
and  in  himself  for  a  moment  desert  him.  On  the  after¬ 
noon  of  that  gloomy  day,  Cromwell,  reconnoitering  the 
enemy’s  position,  saw  that  Lesley  was  moving  his 
forces  to  the  right,  and  “  shogging  ”  down  his  right 
wing  to  more  open  ground.  At  once  recognizing  the 
advantage  this  offered  for  “  attempting  upon  the  enemy,” 
he  decided,  after  consulting  his  officers,  to  begin  the 
attack  on  the  morrow  before  dawn.  The  battle, 
however,  did  not  begin  till  six.  The  “  dispute  ”  was 
hot  on  the  right  for  about  an  hour,  when  Cromwell’s 
own  regiment  came  to  the  charge,  and  “  at  the  push  of 
pike ”  drove  in  “  the  stoutest  regiment”  of  the  enemy. 
At  that  moment  the  sun’s  beams  broke  out  through  the 
morning  mist,  over  the  hills  and  the  sea,  and  the 
flashing  lines  of  steel.  Then  was  Oliver  heard  to  say, 
in  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  “  Let  God  arise,  let  his 
enemies  be  scattered !  ”  Horse  and  foot  now  charged 
resistlessly  on  every  side;  the  Scottish  ranks  fell  back 
in  wild  confusion,  wrecked  and  scattered  in  tumultuous 
flight.  Before  nine  o’clock  3,000  of  them  were  slain, 
and  10,000  prisoners,  with  all  their  baggage,  train,  and 
artillery,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  who  “  lost 
not  thirty  men.” 

He  now  took  possession  of  Edinburgh,  where  he 
spent  the  most  of  the  winter  and  spring.  In  February 
a  deputation  from  Oxford  came  to  inform  him  of  his 
election  as  chancellor  of  the  university.  The  Scotch 
army  meantime  lay  intrenched  at  Torwood,  near  Stir¬ 
ling.  Toward  the  end  of  June,  Cromwell,  having  re¬ 
covered  from  his  illness,  moved  westward.  Finding  the 
enemy  too  strong  to  be  dislodged,  he  sent  a  portion  of 
his  army  under  Lambert  across  the  Firth.  At  Inver- 
keithing  they  defeated  a  large  body  of  the  enemy,  kill¬ 
ing  about  2,000  men.  Inchgarvie  and  Burntisland  soon 
after  surrendered  to  Monk;  and  Cromwell,  crossing 
with  his  army  to  Fife,  marched  upon  Perth,  which  sur¬ 
rendered  on  the  second  day.  Charles,  finding  his  sup. 
plies  thus  cut  off,  determined  on  a  bold  stroke,  and 
breaking  up  his  camp,  marched  into  England.  Crom¬ 
well,  leaving  Monk  behind  him,  sent  his  light  horse  in 
advance,  under  Lambert,  joined  by  Harrison,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  at  some  distance.  The  tidings  of  the  royal 
movement  excited  great  alarm  in  London,  and  it  was 
even  suspected  that  the  general  had  betrayed  the  Com¬ 
monwealth.  Cromwell,  not  unaware  that  such  fears 
would  arise,  wrote  to  the  Parliament  simply  relating 
the  facts,  and  expressing  full  confidence  of  success. 
The  militia  flocked  to  his  standard  all  along  his  march ; 
and  by  the  time  he  reached  Worcester  he  found  himself 
at  the  head  of  upward  of  80,000  men.  There,  on  Sep¬ 
tember  3,  1654,  the  anniversary  of  Dunbar,  after  a 
fierce  and  unequal  contest,  the  Scotch  army  was  shiv¬ 
ered  into  ruin,  and  the  last  hope  of  royalism  buried. 

At  this  point  Cromwell’s  career  as  a  soldier  ends,  and 
the  events  of  his  life  become  identified  with  the  general 
history  of  Britain.  kfter  the  battle  of  Worcester,  the 
management  of  Scotland,  where  his  deputy  Monk  had 
been  completely  successful  in  crushing  royalism,  natur¬ 
ally  fell  under  the  chief  direction  of  Cromwell.  That 
country  was  now  united  to  the  Commonwealth  by  Act 
of  Parliament ;  a  small  army  distributed  in  garrisons  pre¬ 
served  the  peace  of  the  country ;  justice  was  strictly  ad¬ 
ministered  ;  the  affairs  of  the  church  were  committed  to 
a  nommission  of  pious  and  judicious  ministers;  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  period  of  Cromwell’s  government  Scot¬ 
land  prospered  under  a  strict  but  beneficent  rule.  The 
great  assembly  that  molded  the  commonwealth  had 
now,  at  the  end  of  twelve  years,  exhausted  its  vitality, 
and  dwindled  into  a  numerical  fragment  of  a  Parliament, 
and  a  mere  mockery  of  representative  government.  It 
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had  become  in  fact  an  oligarchy,  which  absorbed  to 
itself  not  merely  the  whole  administration  of  public  af¬ 
fairs,  but  the  control  of  many  private  interests.  Their 
“  only  serious  occupation  to  maintain  themselves  in 
power,  and  defend  themselves  against  their  enemies,” 
these  men  wasted  months  in  debating  questions  of  mere 
technicality,  and  prolonged,  time  after  time,  the  duration 
of  their  power,  after  the  voice  of  the  nation,  so  far  as  it 
was  capable  of  being  interpreted,  had  pronounced  it  in¬ 
tolerable.  After  months  of  discussion  and  delay,  they 
had  completed  their  measure  for  electing  a  new  Parlia¬ 
ment,  professedly  with  the  view  of  laying  down  their 
power  into  the  hands  of  their  successors,  when  it  was 
found  that  by  this  act  the  members  of  the  existing  Par¬ 
liament  were  to  be  de  jure  members  of  the  new,  and  to 
constitute  a  committee  for  deciding  on  the  admission  of 
their  successors !  On  the  morning  of  April  20,  1653, 
Cromwell,  being  informed  that  this  measure  was  getting 
hurried  through  the  House,  entered  with  his  troopers, 
and  dissolved  the  Parliament.  By  that  daring  act  he 
became  the  sole  head  of  power  in  the  nation,  and  noth¬ 
ing  was  left  him  but  to  use  it  as  wisely  and  firmly  as  he 
could.  The  consequences  of  that  act  left  him  thence¬ 
forth  no  honorable  retreat,  had  he  desired  it.  One  strong 
hand  was  needed  to  give  consistency  and  unity  to  the 
action  of  the  state,  alike  in  its  internal  and  its  foreign 
relations;  and,  from  the  hour  that  Cromwell  seized  the 
helm,  the  ship  of  the  Commonwealth  rode  the  waves,  if 
not  without  straining  or  accident,  yet  with  a  proud  and 
steady  march.  As  soon  as  possible,  summonses  were 
issued  in  Cromwell’s  name  to  140  “  persons  of  approved 
fidelity  and  honesty,”  selected  from  the  nation  by  him¬ 
self  and  his  council  to  act  as  a  Parliament  in  the  exist¬ 
ing  emergency.  This  extraordinary  assembly  met  on 
July  4th.  The  old  and  vulgar  charge  against 
them,  as  a  herd  of  mean  and  contemptible  fanatics,  is 
of  a  piece  with  the  general  run  of  historic  portraitures  of 
Cromwell  himself,  and  has  been  sufficiently  answered 
even  by  writers  who  have  little  favor  for  him.  They 
were  in  fact  a  body  of  most  sincere  and  earnest  men, 
only  too  eager  and  comprehensive  in  their  efforts  to  ac¬ 
complish  a  national  reformation.  They  attempted  too 
much ;  they  aroused  a  storm  of  hostility  from  the  classes 
whose  interests  they  threatened  ;  they  bowed  before  it ; 
internal  dissensions  and  intrigue  hastened  their  fall ;  and 
on  December  I2th  they  resigned  their  power  into  the 
hands  of  Cromwell,  who  now  found  himself  in  the 
solemn  position  of  being  the  uncontrolled  arbiter  of  the 
peace  and  safety  of  Britain.  Four  days  after  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  the  “  Little  Parliament,”  it  was  openly  pro¬ 
claimed  that  Oliver  Cromwell  had  been  invested  with  the 
office  of  supreme  governor  of  the  British  Commonwealth, 
under  the  title  of  “  Lord  Protector  ;”  and  on  December 
16,  1653,  he  was  solemnly  installed  in  Westminster  Hall. 

All  the  chief  courts  of  Europe  sent  their  congratula¬ 
tions  to  the  new  sovereign,  and  soon  they  were  made  to 
feel  and  bow  to  his  power.  A  Parliament  was  sum¬ 
moned  for  September  3,  1654;  and  in  the  meantime 
Oliver  and  his  council  proceeded  with  vigor  in  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  domestic  and  foreign  affairs.  A  plot,  the 
first  of  many,  to  assassinate  the  Protector,  was  discov¬ 
ered  in  the  month  of  July.  The  principal  conspirators, 
Gerard  and  Vowel,  were  executed;  and  on  the  same 
day,  as  a  terrible  example  to  Europe  of  British  justice, 
Don  Pantaleon  Sa,  brother  of  the  Portuguese  ambassa¬ 
dor,  was  publicly  beheaded  for  his  share  in  the  murder 
of  an  English  citizen. 

But  while  the  enemies  of  peace  and  order  at  home 
were  made  to  feel  the  invincible  power  of  his  govern¬ 
ment,  it  was  in  his  relations  with  foreign  states  that  the 
commanding  genius  of  Oliver  was  most  conspicuously 
displayed.  No  monarch  ever  so  sustained  in  the  eyes 


of  Europe  the  majesty  of  the  British  power.  The  grand 
object  of  his  foreign  policy  was  to  unite  the  Protestant 
states,  with  Britain  at  their  head,  in  a  defensive  league 
against  Popery,  then  as  now  the  enemy  of  civil  and  re¬ 
ligious  liberty.  Spain,  “  the  great  underpropper  of  the 
Roman  Babylon,”  the  “natural  enemy  of  the  honest 
interest,”  he  determined  to  humble,  and  in  due  time  he 
did.  With  France,  less  subject  to  the  yoke  of  Rome, 
he  allied  himself,  making  such  terms  as  he  pleased,  ex¬ 
torting  from  the  crafty  Mazarin,  a  prince  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  protection  for  Rome’s  enemies,  and  full  par¬ 
don  for  offenses  committed  against  her  in  the  heart  of 
France  itself  !  In  the  summer  of  1655  the  persecution 
of  the  Protestants  in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont  afforded 
an  occasion  for  displaying  in  the  noblest  light  the  great¬ 
ness  of  the  Protector  and  of  the  nation  which  he  repre¬ 
sented.  The  tidings  of  these  cruel  oppressions  affected 
the  stern  conqueror  to  tears.  The  treaty  with  France 
was  ready  to  be  signed  that  day.  He  refused  to  put  his 
name  to  it  until  he  received  assurance  of  protection  for 
the  persecuted  Piedmontese;  and  immediately  wrote, 
not  only  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy  himself,  but  to  Louis 
XIV.,  to  Cardinal  Mazarin,  the  Kings  of  Sweden  and 
Denmark,  the  States-General,  the  Swiss  cantons,  and 
even  to  Ragotzki,  prince  of  Transylvania,  pleading  for 
their  interposition.  Had  his  remonstrances  proved  un¬ 
successful,  he  had  fully  prepared  to  exact  compliance  at 
the  point  of  the  sword.  A  Protector  not  of  the  British 
realms  only,  but  of  the  Protestantism  of  Europe,  this 
“usurper”  might  claim,  without  fiction,  the  title  of 
“  Defender  of  the  Faith.”  Meantime  the  supremacy  of 
England  on  the  seas  was  upheld  by  Blake,  whose  guns 
thundered  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  exact¬ 
ing  justice  and  submission  from  every  hostile  power. 
The  Duke  of  Tuscany,  the  Pope,  the  Deys  of  Tunis, 
Tripoli,  and  Algiers,  each  in  succession,  were  forced  to 
make  reparation  for  injuries  to  English  commerce  and 
liberty.  The  Mediterranean  was  cleared  of  pirates,  and 
the  confidence  of  peaceful  merchants  was  restored.  “  By 
such  means  as  these,”  said  Cromwell,  “  we  shall  make 
the  name  of  Englishman  as  great  as  that  of  Roman  was 
in  Rome’s  most  palmy  days.” 

After  a  lapse  of  nearly  two  years,  Cromwell,  still 
clinging  to  the  wish  of  restoring  the  ancient  constitu¬ 
tion,  now  made  another  experiment  at  governing  with 
a  Parliament.  It  met  on  September  17,  1656.  About 
a  hundred  of  the  inveterate  republicans  were  excluded, 
and  the  House,  now  tolerably  in  harmony  with  the  Pro¬ 
tector’s  views,  proceeded  to  a  settlement  of  the  nation. 
The  whole  weight  of  government  again  rested  on  his 
shoulders,  and  with  unabated  energy  he  went  on  with 
his  work,  crushing  the  designs  of  domestic  enemies,  and 
maintaining  abroad  the  full  prestige  of  his  power.  His 
struggles  were  now  drawing  to  an  end.  “He  being 
compelled,”  says  Maidston,  “  to  wrestle  with  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  his  place,  so  well  as  he  could,  without  parlia¬ 
mentary  assistance,  in  it  met  with  so  great  a  burthen  as 
(I  doubt  not  to  say)  it  drank  up  his  spirits,  of  which 
his  natural  constitution  yielded  a  vast  stock,  and 
brought  him  to  his  grave ;  his  interment  being  the  seed¬ 
time  of  his  glory  and  England’s  calamity.”  On  August 
6th  his  favorite  daughter,  Elizabeth,  died  after  a  linger¬ 
ing  illness,  during  which  the  Protector  had  watched  un¬ 
remittingly  by  her  side.  His  health,  already  declining, 
now  visibly  broke  down.  On  Friday,  September  3, 
1658,  the  anniversary  of  his  Fortunate  Day,  the  spirit 
of  Cromwell  was  released  from  its  earthly  toils  — 
Nature  herself  seeming  to  prophesy,  in  the  voice  of 
the  tempest  that  had  swept  over  England,  that  a  great 
power  was  passing  away. 

CROMWELL,  or  Crumwell,  Thomas,  Earl  of 
Essex.  Of  the  life  of  Thomas  Cromwell  before  he  en- 
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tered  the  service  of  Henry  VIII.,  crowded  with  stirring 
incident  as  we  know  it  was,  the  accounts  that  we  possess 
are  meager  and  far  from  authentic.  Even  the  year  of 
his  birth  is  unknown,  but  1490  has  been  fixed  upon  as  a 
probable  approximate  date. 

In  1523  he  obtained  a  seat  in  Parliament  ;  and  he  had 
most  likely  already  entered  the  service  of  Cardinal 
W olsey.  His  national  safeguard  against  despotism,  had 
been  laid  in  the  dust  by  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  and  the 
successful  policy  of  Henry  VII.  The  church  alone  re¬ 
tained  a  species  of  independence.  That  independence 
it  was  therefore  Cromwell’s  first  aim  to  destroy.  The 
momentous  contemporary  events  which  suggested  his 
scheme  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  effecting  its  ac¬ 
complishment.  It  was  the  support  of  the  Papacy  which 
alone  enabled  the  English  clergy  to  make  any  stand 
against  their  sovereign ;  and  on  the  Continent  that 
authority  had  been  repudiated  by  several  states.  In 
England  the  king’s  mind  was  ripe  for  a  breach  with 
Rome  ;  and  the  new  learning  had  spread  a  general  de¬ 
sire  for  ecclesiastical  reform.  Henry  was  soon  per¬ 
suaded  to  sever  every  bond  that  united  England  with 
Rome.  Parliament  complied  with  its  usual  facility. 
The  clergy  were  forced,  as  the  price  of  escape  from  the 
enalties  of  praemunire,  to  acknowledge  the  king’s 
eadship  of  the  church.  And  all  Cromwell’s  foreign 
policy  was  directed  to  support  this  great  revolution  ; 
England  was  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  a  Protestant 
league  which  should  defy  the  emperor  and  the  Pope. 

Such  being  Cromwell’s  policy,  it  was  natural  that  he 
should  make  himself  the  recognized  protector  of  Protestant 
heretics.  I  le  was  unable  to  offer  the  slightest  resistance 
to  the  passing  of  the  Six  Articles,  by  which  Henry 
sought  to  fix  the  faith  of  England  and  terrify  all  parties 
into  order,  but  he  allowed  no  Lutheran  to  pay  the  penal¬ 
ties  which  the  Articles  enacted.  He  was  the  patron  of 
Coverdale,  and  to  him  was  due  that  version  of  the  English 
Bible  known  as  the  Great  Bible ,  the  first  edition  of 
which  has  taken  his  name. 

The  work  for  which  Cromwell  is  popularly  remem¬ 
bered,  that  which  earned  him  his  distinctive  title  of 
“  malleus  monachorum  ”  was  the  abolition  of  the  mon¬ 
asteries.  The  means  he  employed  to  accomplish  this 
measure  were  characteristic.  Commissioners  were  sent 
to  visit  the  monks  and  nuns,  and  give  reports  of  whatever 
irregularities  could  be  discovered  in  their  conduct.  The 
juggleries  of  pretended  miracles  were  exposed;  rough 
farces  in  ridicule  of  the  priests,  and  even  of  the  sacra¬ 
ments,  were  allowed  to  be  acted  in  place  of  the  mysteries 
or  miracle-plays.  Every  shrine  was  destroyed,  all  its 
costly  gifts  being  seized  by  the  king,  "'he  bones  of  St. 
Thomas  a  Becket,  the  hero  of  a  signal  triumph  of  the 
Papacy  over  the  Crown,  were  dug  up  and  burnt  as  those 
of  a  traitor;  his  name  was  removed  from  the  service- 
book,  his  festival  ordered  to  be  neglected,  every  window 
erected  to  his  memory  ruthlessly  destroyed;  Cromwell 
even  thought  it  worth  while  to  publish  a  proclamation 
giving  an  official  account  of  his  treasons.  A  grant  of  the 
monastic  property  to  the  king  was  obtained  from  the 
Commons,  who  expected  that  the  pressure  of  taxation 
would  thus  be  relieved.  And  the  nobles  and  wealthier 
commoners  were  conciliated  by  the  chances  that  offered 
of  cheap  purchases  of  land. 

The  career  of  Cromwell  could  not  fail  to  surround  him 
with  numerous  and  imp'acable  enemies,  and  to  afford 
many  real  grounds  of  accusation.  Ilis  private  expendi¬ 
ture  had  been  splendid ;  he  was  fond  of  adding  house  to 
house  ;  and  200  poor  persons  were  daily  fed  at  his  door. 
The  cost  of  the  system  by  which  he  supported  his  power 
had  been  enormous.  Presents  had  been  freely  lavished 
upon  men  of  influence,  and  an  army  of  spies  and  agents 
had  been  maintained  and  generously  rewarded.  Such 
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'  expenses  his  private  fortune  and  the  grants  he  had  re¬ 
received  from  the  king  were  quite  inadequate  to  support ; 
and  it  was  easy  to  prove,  not  only  that  he  had  been  in 
the  regular  habit  of  receiving  gifts  from  suitors  and 
others  who  desired  his  favor,  but  that  much  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  money  had  been  used  by  him  without  passing  through 
the  public  treasury.  He  was  the  patron  of  heretics. 
His  promises  of  a  full  treasury  and  relieved  taxation  had 
not  been  fulfilled;  taxation,  indeed,  had  been  increased; 
and,  for  that  and  many  other  reasons,  his  government 
was  now  extremely  unpopular.  The  nobles,  almost  to  a 
man,  and  most  of  the  clergy  were  his  foes  ;  but  perhaps 
his  deadliest  enemy  was  his  old  companion  in  the  serv¬ 
ice  of  Wolsey,  Stephen  Gardyner,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
whom  he  had  in  vain  attempted  to  crush  under  the  Act 
of  Supremacy.  That  part  of  his  policy  of  which  the  ac¬ 
complishment  was  desired  by  Henry  was  completely 
achieved,  and  Henry  had  no  longer  any  interest  in  sup¬ 
porting  him.  He  had,  besides,  committed  a  fatal  mis¬ 
take.  His  enemies  had  potent  means  in  their  possession 
for  kindling  against  him  all  the  fury  of  which  Henry’s 
nature  was  capable.  It  could  be  proved,  beyond  the 
possibility  of  a  doubt,  that  he  had  been  long  engaged  in 
negotiations  with  the  German  Protestant  princes  with¬ 
out  the  knowledge  of  the  king,  whom,  besides,  to 
further  his  plans  he  had  involved  in  the  hateful  marriage 
with  Anne  of  Cleves.  His  danger  had  not  been  unfore¬ 
seen  ;  and  two  years  before  his  fall  he  is  said  to  have 
arranged  his  affairs,  so  that  his  family  and  his  servants, 
to  whom  he  was  always  a  thoughtful  and  generous  mas¬ 
ter,  should  not  be  left  unprovided  for.  But  the  blow 
fell  unexpectedly.  On  June  10,  1540,  at  the  council 
table,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  rose  and  accused  him  of  high 
treason.  Witnesses  were  present  to  swear  that  he  had 
declared  that  he  would  fight  in  support  of  his  opinions, 
“  sword  in  hand,  against  the  kingand  all  others,”  and  that 
inayear  or  two  hewould  haveso  far  carried  out  his  policy 
that  the  king  should  no  longer  be  able  to  resist  it.  In  vain 
he  passionately  exclaimed  against  the  absurdity  of  charg¬ 
ing  him  with  treason.  His  enemies  had  attained  their 
revenge.  In  rude  triumph  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  stripped 
him  of  his  George;  the  Earl  of  Southampton  tore  the 
Garter  from  his  knee.  He  was  immediately  removed  to 
the  Tower.  That  night  in  the  city  the  bells  of  the 
churches  rang  out  peals  of  joy,  bonfires  blazed,  and 
many  of  the  citizens  held  exultant  revel.  His  friend 
Cranmer  alone  uttered  a  word  in  his  favor.  A  bill  of 
attainder,  accusing  him  of  peculation,  extortion, bribery, 
contempt  for  the  nobility,  heresy,  and  treason,  was 
passed  with  acclamation.  Twice  in  vain  he  appealed  to 
the  king  for  mercy  in  terms  of  the  most  pitiful  entreaty. 
Having  drawn  up  a  statement  concerning  Henry’s  re¬ 
lations  with  Anne  of  Cleves,  adapted  to  facilitate  her  di¬ 
vorce,  he  took  the  opportunity  to  protest  against  the 
injustice  and  illegality  of  condemning  him  unheard,  and 
concluded  with  a  pitiful  cry  for  “Mercy!  mercy! 
mercy!”  And  again,  in  a  letter  which  he  contrived  to 
convey  to  the  king  by  the  hands  of  his  old  servant,  Sir 
Ralph  Sadler,  he  attempted  to  defend  himself,  espe¬ 
cially  against  the  charge  —  which  he  well  knew  would 
be  one  of  the  most  fatal  brought  against  him  —  of  hav¬ 
ing  divulged  certain  of  the  royal  secrets,  and  once  more 
in  humble  but  passionate  language,  besought  pardon. 
Henry  was  moved,  but  remained  inexorable  ;  and,  on 
July  28,  1540,  Thomas  Cromwell  was  beheaded. 

CRONSTADT,  or  Kronstadt,  a  strongly  fortified 
seaport  town  of  Russia,  and  the  great  naval  station  of 
the  Russian  fleet  in  the  northern  seas,  the  seat  of  the 
Russian  admiralty  and  of  a  military  governor,  is  situated 
on  the  island  of  Kotlin,  near  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Finland,  twenty  miles  west  of  St.  Petersburg,  of  which 
it  is  the  chief  port.  During  the  Russian  war  of  1854-55, 
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Cronstadt  was  considered  impregnable.  Almost  all 
vessels  bound  for  St.  Petersburg  touch  at  Cronstadt, 
and  those  drawing  more  than  eight  to  ten  feet  of  water 
load  and  unload  here,  the  goods  being  conveyed  to  and 
from  the  capital  in  lighters.  The  port  is  ice-bound  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  months  from  November  till  April ;  but 
in  other  months  about  3,000  vessels  enter  and  clear.  A 
very  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  are  sailors,  and 
large  numbers  of  artisans  are  employed  in  the  dockyards. 
The  ironclad  turret  ship  Peter  the  Great  (9,600  tons), 
and  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh ,  were  built  at  Cronstadt 
in  1874-75.  Cronstadt  was  founded  in  1710  by  Peter 
the  Great,  who  took  the  island  of  Kotlin  from  the 
Swedes  in  170^.  Population,  50,000. 

CRONSTADT,  Kronstadt,  or  Krunen,  a  town 
of  Transylvania,  Austria,  situated  on  the  slope  of  the 
Transylvanian  Alps,  near  the  southeastern  corner  of 
the  principality,  at  an  elevation  of  1,830  feet  above  the 
sea.  Population  of  commune,  28,000. 

CROOKSTON,  a  city  of  northwestern  Minnesota, 
the  capital  of  Polk  county,  is  situated  on  Red  Lake 
river,  and  on  the  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba 
railroad,  300  miles  northwest  of  St.  Paul.  It  is  in  the 
midst  of  a  fertile  wheat-growing  country,  the  product 
of  which,  together  with  lumber,  forms  the  chief  bulk  of 
the  shipments  from  this  point.  Crookston  contains  one 
private  and  two  national  banks,  and  three  weekly  news¬ 
papers  are  issued.  The  churches  and  schools  are  among 
the  best  in  the  northwest.  The  population  in  1890 
was  5,500. 

CROQUET,  Fr.  from  eroe,  a  crook,  or  crooked  stick 
(Du  Cange,  Glossarium).  The  game  has  been  derived 
by  some  writers  from  paille-inaille  (mall),  which  was 
played  in  Languedoc  at  least  as  early  as  the  thirteenth 
century.  Mall  was  fashionable  in  England  in  the  time 
of  the  Stuarts.  It  was  played  with  a  ball  ( pila ),  and  a 
mallet  very  similar  to  the  mallets  now  in  use,  and  with 
two  hoops,  or  a  hoop  and  a  peg,  the  game  being  won 
by  the  player  who  ran  the  hoop  or  hoops  and  touched 
the  peg  under  certain  conditions  in  the  fewest  number  of 
strokes.  Croquet  certainly  has  some  resemblance  to 
paille-maille,  played  with  more  hoops  and  more  balls. 

It  is  said  that  the  game  was  brought  to  Ireland  from 
the  south  of  France  by  the  eldest  daughter  of  Sir 
Edward  Macnaughten  some  thirty-five  years  ago;  but 
Mr.  Dickson,  an  ivory  turner,  of  Gracechurch  Street, 
London,  remembers  having  made  a  set  of  croquet  im¬ 
plements  for  Ireland  over  forty  years  ago.  At  all 
events,  the  reintroduction  of  the  game  by  Miss  Mac¬ 
naughten,  under  whose  auspices  it  was  first  played  on 
the  lawn  of  the  late  Lord  Lonsdale,  in  1852,  marks  the 
time  when  it.  became  of  sufficient  importance  to  find  a 
regular  maker  of  croquet  implements  in  London. 
Shortly  afterward,  in  1856,  Mr.  Jaques  of  Hatton  Gar¬ 
den,  London,  saw  the  game  in  Ireland,  and ’commenced 
manufacturing  it  in  England,  where  it  soon  became  very 
popular.  One  of  the  first  symptoms  that  the  game  had 
taken  root  was  the  playing  of  a  public  match  on  the 
bowling  green  at  Evesham  in  Worcestershire  in  1S67. 
From  England  the  game  was  brought  to  America, 
where  it  has  become  very  popular. 

CROSS.  In  its  simplest  aspect,  a  figure  produced 
by  the  intersection  of  two  lines  at  right  angles,  the  cross 
in  its  primary  signification  is  understood  to  denote  an 
instrument  for  inflicting  capital  punishment,  or  a  gibbet 
formed  of  two  pieces  of  wood  fixed  together  cross-wise 
without  any  reference  to  their  relative  proportions. 
Metaphorically,  the  term  cross  implies  death  thus  in¬ 
flicted,  and  so  it  becomes  synonymous  with  crucifixion, 
and  is  often  used  to  denote  any  exceptionally  severe  pain 
or  heavy  trial.  The  manner  in  which  Christ  suffered 
has  caused  the  cross,  as  the  instrument  for  crucifixion, 


either  to  be  associated  directly  or  indirectly  with  His 
death,  or  to  be  regarded  as  having  a  reference  to  that 
fundamental  fact  of  Christian  history.  And  the  same 
fact  may  be  assumed  to  be  symbolized  by  the  cross  in 
every  modification  of  form  and  variety  of  adornment  in 
use,  for  whatsoever  purpose,  throughout  Christendom. 

The  barbarous  execution  by  crucifixion,  of  which 
traces  are  to  be  found  from  remote  times  among  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  East  and  North,  was  carried  into  effect  in 
two  forms  —  ( 1 )  when  the  sufferer  was  left  to  perish 
bound  to  a  tree  or  an  upright  stake,  sometimes  after 
being  impaled;  and  (2)  when  by  nails  driven  through 
his  hands  and  feet,  his  limbs  also  sometimes  further 
secured  by  cords,  the  sufferer  was  fixed  with  outstretched 
arms  to  a  cross  having  a  horizontal  bar  as  well  as  a  ver¬ 
tical  stake.  The  terms  employed  in  the  Gospel  narra¬ 
tives  render  it  certain  that  Christ  thus  was  crucified. 

The  gratuitous  barbarity  of  scourging  as  a  prelude  to 
crucifixion,  and  of  compelling  the  condemned  sufferer 
to  carry  his  cross,  or  one  of  the  parts  of  it,  to  the  place 
of  execution,  were  but  too  strictly  in  keeping  with  the 
cruel  character  of  the  Romans.  Crueifixion  with  the 
head  downward,  of  which  Seneca  speaks,  the  mode  in 
which  St.  Peter  is  said  to  have  chosen  to  suffer,  was  a 
refinement  on  the  barbarity  of  the  cross  no  less  consist¬ 
ent  with  Roman  cruelty. 

The  name  crucifix  is  applied  to  a  Latin  cross,  in  size 
either  small  or  large,  to  which  a  human  figure,  designed 
to  represent  the  body  of  Christ  when  suffering  crucifixion, 
is  affixed. 

As  a  symbol  of  the  Christian  faith  at  once  preemi¬ 
nently  characteristic  and  significant,  the  cross  in  various 
modifications  of  its  form  would  naturally  be  adopted  on 
very  many  occasions,  and  used  in  a  diversity  of  ways 
throughout  the  Christian  world.  Scarcely  less  natural 
also  was  it  that  from  an  early  era  Christian  writers 
should  have  treated  the  symbolism  of  the  cross  with 
fanciful  and  even  extravagant  refinement,  and  endowed 
it  with  mysterious  attributes  ;  while  superstition,  which 
as  time  advanced  threw  so  baneful  a  shadow  over 
Christianity  itself,  would  not  fail  to  deal  after  its  own 
fashion  with  the  sign  of  the  cross.  It  is  curious,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  a  cruciform  device  having  diverse  signi¬ 
fications  should  have  occupied  a  prominent  position 
among  the  many  sacred  and  mystic  figures  and  symbols 
connected  with  the  mythologies  of  heathen  antiquity. 
Such  certainly  was  the  case  in  Egypt,  Assyria,  Persia, 
and  India,  and  also  among  the  Scandinavian  races  of  the 
North.  Possibly  the  cross  figure  sometimes  may  have 
found  its  way  among  heathen  symbols  in  early  Christian 
times  ;  and,  again,  the  presence  of  the  great  symbol  of 
Christianity  in  such  an  alliance  on  other  occasions  may 
have  suggested  an  early  Christian  influence  that  never 
had  any  real  existence.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  cross 
sign  was  universally  held  to  be  the  special  and  distinct¬ 
ive  symbol  of  Christianity,  as,  to  the  present  day,  the 
cross  and  the  crescent  are  symbols  which  distinguish  the 
faith  of  the  Christian  from  that  of  the  Moslem. 

In  the  great  art  of  Christian  architecture,  and  through¬ 
out  the  entire  range  of  medieval  decorative  art,  the  cross 
sign  has  exercised  a  most  powerful  influence.  The 
ground  on  which  the  grandest  churches,  as  well  as  many 
others  of  a  less  aspiring  order  were  erected,  was  made 
to  assume  a  cruciform  plan,  so  that  the  very  walls  from 
their  foundations  upward  might  carry  with  them,  as 
they  rose,  the  image  of  the  sacred  sign,  to  receive  its 
crowning  figure  displayed  in  the  ridge-lines  of  their  roofs. 
Crosses,  exhibiting  an  endless  variety  of  form,  propor¬ 
tion,  and  adornment,  surmounted  the  loftiest  and  most 
important  architectural  members  of  cathedrals  and 
churches ;  and  here  and  there  upon  the  masonry  they 
attested  the  consecration  for  Christian  worship  of  the 
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buildings  which  bore  them  ;  five  crosses,  in  like  manner 
(their  number  determined  by  the  five  wounds  of  the 
crucified  Christ)  gave  similar  witness  to  the  consecration 
of  every  altar  slab ;  and  monumental  stones  of  every 
kind  in  the  pavements  of  the  churches  repeated  the 
same  great  sign,  to  proclaim  that  each  one  of  the  dead 
who  rested  there  had  died  in  faith.  With  the  triumph 
of  Christianity,  the  cross  at  once  was  recognized  as  a 
universal  symbol  of  the  highest  dignity  and  honor.  It 
was  made  of  the  most  precious  materials,  enriched  with 
the  most  costly  gems,  and  adorned  with  most  exquisite 
art.  The  cross  became  the  proudest  ensign  upon  royal 
diadems;  and  it  gave  both  their  form  and  their  name  to 
the  noblest  insignia  of  knightly  rank. 

Crosier  or  Crozier  is  the  title  given  to  the  official  staff 
of  an  archbishop,  which  has  a  cross-head,  and  so  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  “pastoral  staff”  of  bishops  and 
abbots,  the  head  of  which  is  curved  and  resembles  that 
of  a  shepherd’s  crook. 

CROSS,  The  Southern,  the  most  conspicuous  con¬ 
stellation  in  the  Southern  hemisphere,  near  the  Ant- 
article  Circle,  and  therefore  never  visible  in  our  latitude. 
It  consists  of  four  bright  stars,  to  which  the  fancy, 
aided  by  Christian  associations,  readily  gives  the  cruci¬ 
form  shape. 

CROSSBILL,  the  name  given  to  a  genus  of  birds, 
belonging  to  the  family  of  Finches,  from  the  unique 
peculiarity  they  possess  among  the  whole  class  of  having 
the  horny  sheaths  of  the  bill  crossing  one  another 
obliquely,  whence  the  appellation  Loxia  conferred  by 
Gesner  on  the  group  and  continued  by  Linnaeus.  At 
first  sight  this  singular  structure  appears  so  like  a 
deformity  that  writers  have  not  been  wanting  to  account 
>t  such,  ignorant  of  it  being  a  piece  of  mechanism  most 
beautifully  adapted  to  the  habits  of  the  bird,  enabling  it 
10  extract  with  the  greatest  ease  from  fir  cones  or  fleshy 
>'ruits,  the  seeds  which  form  its  usual  and  almost  invari¬ 
able  food. 

The  New  World  has  two  birds  of  the  genus.  The 
first  (L.  americana),  representing  our  common  species, 
but  with  a  smaller  bill,  and  the  males  easily  recognizable 
by  their  more  scarlet  plnmage,  ranges  from  the  northern 
limit  of  coniferous  trees  to  the  highlands  of  Mexico,  or 
even  farther.  The  other  (L.  leucoptera)  is  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  the  Two-barred  Crossbill,  but  smaller. 

CROTALIDH5,  a  family  of  venomous  serpents,  agree¬ 
ing  with  V iperidee  in  their  general  form  and  appearance; 
in  their  large  head,  which  is  broad  behind  and  has  a  short 
muzzle;  in  their  short  tail;  and  in  having  long  fangs  in 
the  front  of  the  upper  jaw,  which  is  destitute  of  other 
teeth;  but  differing  from  them  in  having  a  large  pit  on 
each  side  of  the  face  between  the  nostril  and  the  eye; 
and  in  having  the  tail  terminated  by  a  sort  of  horny 
spine  or  by  a  rattle.  Many  of  the  most  dangerous 
serpents  of  the  warm  parts  of  Asia  and  America  belong 
to  this  family. 

CROTCH,  William,  doctor  of  music,  was  born  at 
Norwich,  Eng.,  on  July  5,  1775.  When  only  three 
years  and  a  half  old,  he  was  able  to  play  tunes  with  their 
basses  on  the  organ  with  great  correctness.  Crotch  also 
exhibited  in  his  childhood  a  talent  for  drawing,  which 
he  afterward  cultivated  so  far  as  to  become  a  very  re¬ 
spectable  amateur  painter  of  landscapes.  At  the  early 
age  of  twenty-two  he  was  appointed  professor  of  music 
in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  there  in  1799  he  t°°k 
his  degree  of  doctor  in  that  art.  In  1S00  and  the  four 
following  years  he  read  lectures  on  music  at  Oxford. 
Next  he  was  appointed  lecturer  on  music  to  the  Royal 
Institution,  and  subsequently,  in  1822,  principal  of  the 
London  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  His  last  years  were 
passed  at  Taunton  in  the  house  of  his  son,  the  Rev.  W.  R. 
Crotch,  w  iici  e  he  died  suddenly  on  December  29,  1847. 


CROTON  OIL  ( Crotonis  Oleum )  is  prepared  from 
the  seeds  of  Croton  Tiglium ,  a  euphorbiaceous  tree 
indigenous  to  the  Malabar  coast  and  Tavoy,  and  grown 
in  many  parts  of  the  East  Indies.  The  tree  is  from  15 
to  20  feet  in  height,  and  has  few  and  spreading  branches; 
alternate,  oval-oblong  leaves,  acuminate  at  the  point, 
and  covered  when  young  with  stellate  hairs,  and  small, 
downy,  greenish-yellow,  monoecious  flowers.  The  male 
blossoms  have  five  petals  and  fifteen  stamens;  the  females 
are  apetalous,  but  bear  three  bifid  styles.  The  fruit  or 
capsule  is  obtusely  three-cornered,  and  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  long ;  it  consists  of  three  carpels,  each  inclosing 
a  seed.  The  seeds  resemble  those  of  the  castor-oil 
plant ;  they  are  about  half  an  inch  long,  and  two-fifths 
of  an  inch  broad,  and  have  a  cinnamon-brown,  brittle 
integument ;  between  the  two  halves  of  the  kernel  lie 
the  large  cotyledons  and  radicle.  The  kernel  contains 
from  50  to  60  per  cent,  of  oil,  which  is  obtained  by 
pressing  them,  when  bruised  to  a  pulp,  between  hot 
plates.  Croton  oil  is  a  transparent  and  viscid  liquid 
of  a  brownish  or  pale-yellow  tinge,  an  acrid,  peculiar, 
and  persistent  taste,  a  disagreeable  odor,  and  acid 
reaction.  It  is  a  most  powerful  cathartic. 

CROTONA  or  CROTON,  now  Cotrone,  a  cele¬ 
brated  city  of  Magna  Grsecia,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
small  river  Hisarus,  in  the  country  of  the  Bruttii,  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  Ionian  Sea.  It  was  founded  in 
the  year  710  b.c.,  by  a  colony  of  Achseans  under  the 
command  of  Myscellus,  in  accordance  with  a  decree  of 
the  oracle  at  Delphi.  The  first  well-established  fact  in 
its  history  is  its  friendship  with  Sybaris  ;  and  till  the 
arrival  of  Pythagoras  the  two  cities  continued  ad¬ 
vancing  in  material  prosperity  and  cultivating  the  arts 
of  war  and  peace  w'ith  much  success.  The  Crotoniats 
regarded  Hercules  as  their  tutelary  divinity,  and  were 
renowned  for  their  skill  in  all  athletic  exercises  ;  the 
Sybarites  were  distinguished  by  luxury  and  effeminacy. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  B.c.,  the  city  was 
held  for  some  years  by  Agathocles;  and  in  the  wars  ot 
the  Romans  with  Pyrrhus  it  suffered  so  severely  that 
more  than  half  the  area  within  its  walls  ceased  to  be 
inhabited.  In  the  absence  of  Pyrrhus  in  Sicily  it  was 
seized  by  the  Roman  consul  Cornelius  Rufinus  (277 
B.c.);  but  during  the  latter  years  of  the  second  Punic 
War  it  was  the  headquarters  of  Hannibal  for  three 
successive  winters.  This  completed  the  ruin  of  the 
town,  which,  though  colonized  a  few  years  after  from 
Rome,  sank  into  obscurity,  and  is  not  again  mentioned 
in  history  till  the  wars  of  Narses  and  Belisarius  against 
the  Goths.  After  that  it  remained  subject  to  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  emperors  till  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Nor¬ 
mans. 

The  medical  school  of  Crotona  was,  in  the  days  of 
Herodotus,  and  long  after,  the  most  renowned  in 
Greece  —  its  proudest  name  being  that  of  Alcmaeon.  It 
is  not  known  whether  there  was  anything  remarkable 
about  the  architecture  of  Crotona ;  but  the  temple  of  the 
Lacinian  Juno,  six  miles  from  the  city,  was  the  most 
sacred  and  magnificent  work  of  the  kind  in  the  whole  of 
Magna  Groecia,  and  contained,  among  other  ornaments, 
the  Helen  of  Zeuxis.  One  column  of  this  great  edifice 
still  stands  amid  a  mass  of  shapeless  ruin. 

About  a  mile  from  the  site  of  the  old  Crotona  is  the 
modern  town  of  Cotrone,  in  the  Bay  of  Tarento,  with 
a  small  but  excellent  harbor.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop, 
and  retains  the  castle  and  walls  that  were  erected  in  the 
time  of  Charles  V.  It  surrendered  to  the  English  in 
1S06,  but  was  again  occupied  by  the  French. 

CROUP,  a  common  and  dangerous  form  of  disease, 
occurring  chiefly  in  young  children.  Its  essential 
nature  is  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  air  passages,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  larynx  and  trachea,  accompanied  with  the 
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exudation  of  a  fibrinous  material  or  “false  membrane,” 
which  spreads  over  the  interior  of  the  tube,  narrowing 
its  caliber,  and  thus  obstructing  respiration. 

Croup  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  second  and  third 
years  of  life,  although  it  may  affect  children  of  any  age. 
It  is  exceedingly  rare  in  adults. 

Croup  is  apt  to  be  complicated  with  other  serious 
diseases,  such  as  bronchitis  and  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  and  it  may  also  be  accompanied  with  many  of  the 
phenomena  of  diphtheria,  in  which  case  it  has  been 
named  diphtheritic  croup.  This  latter  form  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  is  sometimes  observed  when  croup  occurs  in  con¬ 
nection  with  some  of  the  infectious  diseases,  such  as 
measles,  scarlet  fever,  or  small-pox.  On  this  point,  it 
ought  to  be  stated,  that  much  discussion  has  from  time 
to  time  taken  place  respecting  the  relation  of  croup  to 
diphtheria,  not  a  few  eminent  authorities  holding  that  in 
all  essential  points  they  are  one  and  the  same  disease. 
The  generally  prevailing  opinion,  however,  among 
physicians  who  have  had  extensive  opportunities  of 
observation,  is,  that  while  many  points  of  similarity 
exist  between  croup  and  diphtheria  they  cannot  be 
regarded  as  identical.  See  Diphtheria. 

What  is  known  as  Spasmodic  Croup  bears  some 
resemblance  to  the  disease  above  described  as  regards 
its  chief  symptom,  but  differs  from  it  entirely  as  to  its 
pathology.  This  affection  occurs  mostly  in  young  in¬ 
fants  during  dentition,  and  manifests  itself  by  a  sudden 
and  violent  interruption  to  the  breathing,  during  which 
the  attempts  to  inspire  are  accompanied  with  a  noise 
resembling  the  crowing  of  a  cock.  Unlike  true  croup 
this  disease  is  unattended  with  fever  or  inflammation  of 
the  air  passages,  and  is  a  purely  nervous  ailment  de¬ 
pending  on  the  irritation  of  the  nerves  which  regulate 
the  closing  of  the  aperture  of  the  glottis  (the  upper  part 
of  the  larynx). 

CROUSAZ,  Jean  Pierre  de  (1663-1748),  professor 
of  philosophy  and  mathematics,  was  born  at  Lausanne, 
of  a  noble  Protestant  family. 

CROW,  a  name  most  commonly  applied  to  the  bird 
properly  called  a  Rook  ( Corutcs  frugilegus),  but  per¬ 
haps  originally  peculiar  to  its  congener,  now-a-days 
usually  distinguished  as  the  Black  or  Carrion  Crow. 
By  ornithologists  it  is  also  used  in  a  far  wider  sense,  as 
under  the  title  Crows,  or  Corvidce,  is  included  a  vast 
number  of  birds  from  almost  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
this  family  is  probably  the  most  highly  developed  of  the 
whole  class  Aves. 

The  mode  of  life  of  the  Crows  needs  not  to  be 
described.  Almost  omnivorous  in  their  diet,  there  is 
little  edible  that  comes  amiss  to  them,  and,  except  in 
South  America,  they  are  mostly  omnipresent.  The 
number  of  species  described  is  considerable,  but  doubt¬ 
less  should  and  will  be  ruthlessly  curtailed  when  a  re¬ 
vision  of  the  group  is  undertaken  by  any  ornithologist 
working  with  proper  materials.  The  Fish-Crow  of 
North  America  (C.  ossifragns)  demands  a  few  words, 
since  it  betrays  a  taste  for  maritime  habits  beyond  that 
of  other  species,  but  our  own  Crows  of  Europe  are  not 
averse  on  occasion  to  prey  cast  up  by  the  waters, 
though  they  will  hardly  draw  it  thence  for  themselves. 
The  so-called  “  Hooded  Crow  ”  of  India  (C.  splendens) 
is  not  very  nearly  allied  to  its  European  namesake, 
from  which  it  can  be  readily  distinguished  by  its  smaller 
size  and  the  lustrous  tints  of  its  darkest  feathers,  while 
its  confidence  in  the  human  race  has  been  so  long  en¬ 
couraged  by  its  intercourse  with  an  unarmed  and  in¬ 
offensive  population  that  it  becomes  a  plague  to  the 
European  abiding  or  traveling  where  it  is  abundant. 
Hardly  a  station  or  camp  in  British  India  is  free  from  a 
crowd  of  feathered  followers  of  this  species,  ready  to 
dispute  with  the  Kites  and  the  cooks,  the  very  meat  at 


the  fire  ;  and  when  any  lengthened  settlement  is  estab¬ 
lished  the  Crows  will  build  their  nests  of  the  wire  from 
the  Englishmen’s  soda-water  bottles. 

CROWE,  Eyre  Evans,  journalist  and  historian, 
was  born  about  the  year  1799.  He  commenced  his 
work  as  a  writer  for  the  London  newspaper  press  in 
connection  with  the  now  defunct  Morning  Chronicle, 
and  he  afterward  became  a  leading  contributor  to  the 
Examiner  and  the  Daily  Mews.  To  permanent  liter¬ 
ature  he  made  contributions  of  considerable  value  in  his 
Lives  of  Foreign  Statesmen  (1830),  The  Greek  and  the 
Tiirk  (1853),  and  Reigns  of  Isolds  XVIII.  and  Charles 
X.  (1854).  These  were  followed  by  his  most  impor¬ 
tant  work,  the  History  of  France  (5  vols. ,  1858-68), 
which  is  full,  impartial,  and  laborious,  and  written  in  a 
clear  though  somewhat  colorless  and  unimpassioned 
style. 

CROWLAND,  or  Croyland,  an  ancient  town 
and  parish  of  Lincolnshire,  situated  in  a  low  flat  dis¬ 
trict,  about  eight  miles  northeast  from  Peterborough. 

CROWN,  a  circular  ornament  worn  around  the 
head.  The  name  is  applied,  at  present,  only  to  the 
head-dress  worn  by  kings  or  emperors  as  a  badge  of 
their  dignity.  Originally  it  was  of  much  wider  mean¬ 
ing.  The  simplest  and  earliest  form  of  the  crown  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  a  fillet  or  band,  tied  about  the  head, 
and  serving  for  use,  as  well  as  ornament,  by  keeping  up 
the  hair.  The  name  of  crown  is  also  given  to  garlands 
of  leaves  or  branches,  worn  by  the  guests  at  private  ban¬ 
quets,  and  on  almost  any  occasion  of  more  than  com¬ 
mon  festivity.  It  was  natural  that  those  who  wished  to 
mark  a  distinction  between  themselves  and  their  fellow- 
men  should  adopt  a  head-dress  differing  from  that  in 
general  use,  just  as  they  adopted  differing  and  distinct¬ 
ive  garments.  In  countries  governed  by  a  king,  a  spe¬ 
cial  head-dress  was,  at  a  very  early  period,  one  of  the 
recognized  symbols  of  royalty.  A  very  simple  form  of 
the  royal  crown  was  a  diadem  or  fillet  of  gold  fastened 
round  the  head  and  tied  behind.  This,  by  degrees,  be¬ 
came  more  and  more  elaborate  in  its  structure  and  orna¬ 
ment,  and  assumed  a  variety  of  forms,  in  most  of  which 
the  original  diadem  is  to  be  traced,  just  as  the  diadem 
itself  is  a  clear  advance  of  the  original  ribbon  or  garland. 

Crowns  are  often  mentioned  in  Scripture ;  but  the 
term  was  applied  to  other  ornaments  for  the  head  be¬ 
sides  those  worn  exclusively  by  royal  personages.  For 
example,  the  head-dress  of  the  Jewish  high-priest  —  a 
linen  band  with  a  plate  of  gold  fastened  in  front — i? 
also  called  a  crown. 

Among  the  kings  of  Egypt  and  of  the  East  crowns 
were  in  common  use.  The  crowns  of  the  Ptolemies 
were,  in  general,  plain  fillets  ofgold  encircling  the  head, 
but  we  find  them  sometimes  making  use  of  the  more 
ornate  radiated  crown.  The  Seleucidae  of  Syria  used 
the  plain  golden  fillet.  But  the  crowns  of  the  Oriental 
kings  have  usually  been  much  more  ornate,  sometimes 
of  very  massive  construction,  and  profusely  adorned 
with  pearls  and  gems. 

In  the  republics  of  historical  Greece  and  Rome  the 
crown  long  continued  in  use  in  its  first  and  most  simple 
form.  There  is  no  mention  made  by  Homer  of  the 
crown  as  a  royal  distinction,  nor  does  he  seem  to  have 
known  it  at  all  except  as  an  ornamental  wreath  or  gar¬ 
land.  The  most  celebrated  crowns  among  the  Greeks 
were  the  wreaths  gained  at  the  great  inter-Hellenic 
games,  by  the  victors  in  the  races  and  athletic  contests. 
In  the  course  of  later  Athenian  history,  we  find  crowns 
of  gold  frequently  bestowed  in  recognition  of  distin¬ 
guished  public  services.  It  was  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  the  successors  of  Alexander,  that  the  crown  was 
first  worn  in  Greece  as  the  symbol  of  royal  rank.  The 
form  used  was  generally  that  of  a  simple  band  of  gold. 
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The  early  Roman  kings  are  commonly  represented 
with  plain  bands  of  gold  encircling  their  heads.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  historical  period  of  Roman  history,  besides  the 
crown  in  private  use  at  feasts  and  funerals,  there  were 
several  kinds  of  crowns  bestowed  for  public  services, 
and  indeed  in  recognition  of  almost  any  kind  of  honor¬ 
able  distinction.  These  were  frequently  so  designed  in 
shape  or  material  as  to  be  symbolical  of  the  service 
they  commemorated.  The  corona  muralis,  for  instance, 
was  a  crown  of  gold,  decorated  with  turrets,  given  to 
him  who  had  first  scaled  the  walls  of  a  besieged  place ;  the 
corona  vallaris,  decorated  with  pales,  to  him  who  had 
first  forced  an  intrenchment ;  the  corona  navalis,  decor¬ 
ated  in  general  with  little  figures  of  the  prows  of  ships, 
to  him  who  had  gained  a  signal  victory  at  sea.  The 
corona  obsidionalis,  given  to  a  general  who  had  de¬ 
livered  a  Roman  army  from  blockade,  was  a  crown  of 
grass  or  herbs  plucked  at  the  spot  where  this  impor¬ 
tant  service  had  been  rendered.  The  crowns  of  the 
Roman  emperors  were  of  several  forms,  regulated  by 
the  fancy  of  the  wearer,  from  the  simple  golden  fillet  to 
the  radiated  crown  which  marked  an  admitted  claim  to 
divine  honors. 

In  the  nations  of  modern  Europe  crowns  have  always 
been  in  general  use  among  personages  of  the  highest 
rank.  The  most  remarkable  are  the  papal  and  the  im¬ 
perial  crowns.  The  papal  crown  is  a  lofty,  uncleft 
miter,  encircled  by  three  coronets  rising  one  above  the 
other,  surmounted  by  a  ball  and  cross,  and  with  ribbons 
at  each  side,  similar  to  those  of  the  miter  of  an  Italian 
bishop.  This  form  of  crown  was  first  assumed  by  Pope 
Benedict  XII.,  1344. 

The  crowns  that  are  most  celebrated  in  connection 
with  the  imperial  dignity  are  the  Imperial  crown  proper, 
the  German  crown,  and  the  Italian  or  Lombard  crown. 
The  first  of  these  was  of  gold,  rising  into  a  semicircle 
above  the  head,  surmounted  by  a  small  cross,  and 
adorned  with  pearls  and  precious  stones.  The  second  is 
always  spoken  of  as  the  silver  crown,  but  it  appears 
from  the  evidence  of  eye-witnesses  that  its  material  was, 
in  fact,  gold.  The  third  was  known  as  the  iron  crown, 
though  it  appears  that  the  only  iron  in  it  was  one  of  the 
nails  used  or  said  to  have  been  used  at  the  crucifixion, 
and  that  in  this  case  too  the  rest  of  the  material  was 
gold.  It  was  with  this,  or  with  a  later  imitation  of  it, 
that  Napoleon  I.  was  crowned  as  king  of  Italy  at  Milan 
in  1805.  The  imperial  crown,  now  in  use  in  the  em¬ 
pires  of  the  Continent,  in  its  form  is  very  remarkable, 
being  cleft  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a  miter,  hav¬ 
ing  also  the  general  contour  of  a  modern  convex  miter 
in  its  elevated  part  which  rises  above  the  golden  leafage 
that  heightens  the  gemmed  circlet.  In  the  open  space 
between  the  two  divisions  formed  by  the  cleft  a  single 
arch  rises,  surmounted  by  a  mound  and  cross. 

CROYDON,  a  town,  parish,  and  district  of  England, 
in  the  northeast  of  the  County  of  Surrey,  nine  miles 
south  of  London,  with  stations  on  several  lines  of  rail¬ 
way.  It  stands  near  the  sources  of  the  River  Wandle, 
under  Banstead  Downs,  and  is  a  place  of  great  an¬ 
tiquity.  Population  (1890),  70,000. 

CRUCIBLES  are  vessels  employed  for  the  heating 
and  fusing  of  glass,  metallic  ores,  etc.,  and  are  generally 
made  of  materials  capable  of  resisting  high  temperatures, 
such  as  fire  clay,  plumbago,  porcelain,  platinum  and 
silver* 

CRUCIFER/E  (Lat.  cross-carrying),  a  natural  order 
of  exogenous  plants,  including  about  1,600  known  spe¬ 
cies,  and  corresponding  with  the  class  Tetradynamia  of 
the  Linnsean  system.  The  general  character  of  the 
order  is  antiscorbutic  and  stimulant,  with  more  or  les^ 
acridity.  It  contains  many  plants  extensively  cultivatec 
for  the  food  of  man  and  of  domestic  animals,  or  valu 
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able  in  medicine,  as  kale  (cabbage,  cauliflower,  broccoli, 
colewort,  etc.),  turnip,  rape,  radish,  cress,  horse-radish, 
scurvy  grass,  mustard,  sea-kale,  gold  of  pleasure,  etc. 
It  includes  also  a  number  of  garden-flowers  highly 
esteemed  for  their  beauty  and  fragrance,  as  wallflower, 

cfnPK  rnrVpt  pfr* 

CRUCIFIX  and  CRUCIFIXION.  See  Cross, 
Vol.  Ill,  page  1850,  et  seq. 

CRUDEN,  Alexander,  author  of  the  well-known 
Concordance  to  the  English  Bible,  was  born  at  Aber¬ 
deen  in  1701.  He  studied  at  Marischal  College  with  the 
intention  of  entering  the  church,  and  took  his  M.  A. 
degree  after  the  usual  curriculum  of  four  years.  In 
1732  he  opened  a  bookseller’s  shop  near  the  Royal 
Exchange,  but  met  with  little  success.  His  Concord¬ 
ance ,  a  laborious,  comprehensive,  and  accurate  work, 
which  has  been  of  the  utmost  service  t  >  Biblical  students, 
was  commenced  in  1733.  The  first  edition  appeared  in 
1737,  and  was  dedicated  to  Queen  Caroline,  who  died  a 
few  days  after  the  work  was  presented  to  her,  leaving 
the  author  without  the  acknowledgment  he  had  been  led 
to  expect.  A  second  and  revised  addition  appeared  in 
1761.  In  the  interval  between  the  publication  of  the 
two  editions  he  was  twice  confined  in  a  lunatic  asylum, 
where  he  seems  to  have  been  treated  with  great  cruelty. 
His  chief  delusion  was  that  he  had  received  a  special 
divine  commission  to  reform  all  manner  of  abuses,  and 
he  accordingly  assumed  the  title  of  Alexander  the  Cor¬ 
rector.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  carrying  a  sponge  with 
which  he  effaced  all  inscriptions  that  seemed  to  him  con¬ 
trary  to  good  morals,  and  in  particular  he  showed  his 
detestation  of  Wilkes  by  obliterating  the  number  forty- 
five  (the  offensive  number  of ‘the  North  Briton)  wher¬ 
ever  he  found  it.  Besides  laboring  constantly  at  the  im¬ 
provement  of  his  Concordance ,  he  prepared  a  number 
of  other  works,  including  a  Brief  Compendiu?n  of  the 
Bible,  a  Scripture  Dictionary ,  and  an  elaborate  index 
to  Newton’s  edition  of  Milton.  He  also  wrote  a  curious 
autobiography,  in  which  his  delusions  are  very  apparent, 
under  the  title  Adventures  of  Alexander  the  Corrector. 
He  was  found  dead  in  the  attitude  of  prayer  on  Novem¬ 
ber  1,  1770.  His  Concordance  is  now  practically 
obsolete. 

CRUSADES.  The  Crusades  were  a  series  of  wars 
[undertaken  professedly  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  the 
Holy  Land  from  the  dominion  of  the  infidel,  and  so 
named  from  the  cross  worn  as  a  badge  by  those  who 
devoted  themselves  to  the  enterprise.  These  wars,  it 
was  held,  were  rendered  necessary,  not  only  by  the  prof¬ 
anation  involved  in  the  fact  of  Mahometan ‘rule  over 
the  country,  which  had  been  the  birthplace  and  cradle  of 
Christianity,  but  by  the  insults  and  injuries  constantly 
inflicted  on  Christian  pilgrims.  From  age  to  age  the 
belief  had  been  growing  that  no  work  could  condone 
more  to  the  soul’s  health  than  a  visit  to  the  holy  places 
of  Palestine.  In  proportion  to  the  rapidity  with  which 
this  belief  had  spread  over  the  Christian  world,  a  feeling 
of  vehement  indignation  was  awakened  by  the  likelihood, 
if  not  the  certainty,  that  the  Saracen  conqueror  would  put 
his  ban  on  the  performance  of  that  which  was  deemed 
to  be  an  act  of  the  highest  Christian  duty.  This  feeling 
led  directly  to  the  Crusades. 

The  Christian  converts  in  Rome  and  Corinth,  in 
Athens  and  Alexandria,  had  been  worshipers  of  the 
Capitoline  Jupiter,  or  the  Olympian  Zeus,  of  Isis  and 
Osiris,  of  Phoebus,  Artemis,  or  Mithras.  That  these 
converts  had  undergone  a  vast  change  for  the  better 
we  need  not  and  we  cannot  doubt;  but  the  frame¬ 
work  of  their  old  associations  had  not  been  broken,  and 
the  men  who  had  followed  the  journeyings  of  Phoebus 
from  his  birthplace  in  Delos  to  his  final  home  in  Delphi, 
might  now,  with  feelings  immeasurably  deeper  and  more 
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earnest,  move  from  spot  to  spot  noted  in  the  gospel  nar¬ 
ratives,  until  the  pilgrimage  begun  in  the  grotto  of 
Bethlehem  ended  on  the  mount  of  the  ascension.  The 
whole  of  Palestine  thus  became  sacred  soil,  but  for  a 
time  the  rapid  growth  of  this  local  veneration  called 
forth  something  like  remonstrance  or  warning.  Teach¬ 
ers  like  Augustine  could  remind  their  hearers  that  they 
were  not  to  seek  rignteousness  in  the  East,  nor  mercy  in 
the  West,  and  that  a  voyage  to  the  Holy  Land  was  a  use¬ 
less  task  for  men  whose  faith  placed  them  at  once  in  the 
immediate  presence  of  their  Lord.  But  the  practice  of 
some  among  them  was  not  altogether  consistent  with 
their  precepts.  Jerome  could  insist  that  heaven  was 
not  more  easily  approached  from  Palestine  than  from 
Britain  ;  but  the  saint  had  crossed  the  sea  to  take  up  his 
abode  in  a  cave  at  Bethlehem,  and  had  no  rebuke  to 
offer  to  the  Roman  ladies  who  followed  him,  partly  to 
feast  upon  his  eloquence,  and  in  part  to  derive  strength 
and  comfort  from  contemplating  the  scenes  of  the 
Saviour’s  ministry.  Such  feelings  seldom  fail  to  provide 
their  own  nourishment.  The  vehement  devotion  stirred 
by  the  sight  of  Calvary  would  impart  a  priceless  value 
to  that  instrument  of  punishment  which  by  bearing  the 
the  body  of  Jesus  had  become  veritably  a  tree  of  life; 
and  in  due  time  the  yearning  for  this  relic  was  rewarded 
by  its  discovery.  Its  genuineness  had  been  attested  by 
the  healing  of  a  dying  woman  who  derived  no  benefit  from 
touching  the  crosses  to  which  the  two  thieves  had  been 
fastened  ;  and  the  great  churches  built  by  the  first  Chris¬ 
tian  emperor  and  his  mother  over  the  Holy  Sepulcher 
and  the  Cave  of  the  Nativity  became  sanctuaries  which 
the  Christians  regarded  with  a  devotion  immeasurably 
more  passionate  than  that  which  the  Jews  felt  for  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem.  The  stream  of  pilgrims,  which 
probably  had  long  been  gathering  volume,  now  swelled 
into  something  like  the  proportions  of  a  flood;  and  each 
man  found  not  merely  that  he  could  worship  on  spots 
which  brought  him  nearer  to  heaven,  but  that  the  devo¬ 
tion  of  the  faithful  had  done  or  was  doing  much  to 
smooth  the  difficulties  or  lessen  the  dangers  of  his  jour¬ 
ney.  It  was  not  wonderful  that  the  enthusiasm  thus 
fostered  should  give  birth  to  convictions  which  no  calami¬ 
ties  could  destroy  or  even  shake.  According  to  this 
new  belief,  the  shirt  which  the  pilgrim  wore  when  he 
entered  Jerusalem  would,  if  used  as  his  winding  sheet, 
carry  him  straight  to  heaven.  His  death,  if  it  happened 
during  his  sojourn  in  Palestine,  made  him  an  object  of 
envy  to  his  kinsfolk  and  friends.  If  he  returned  home, 
he  was  treated  as  one  whose  sins  had  been  washed  away, 
and  perhaps  as  the  bearer  of  relics  whose  virtues  were 
so  potent  as  to  make  the  weary  journey  to  Jerusalem  a 
work  of  supererogation. 

The  tide  of  pilgrimage  thus  flowing  steadily  onward 
was  first  arrested  by  the  armies  of  the  Persian  king, 
Khosru  III.,  the  grandson  of  Nushirvan.  Jerusalem 
was  taken  61 1  a.  d.  ;  90,000  Christians,  it  is  said,  were 
slaughtered;  and  the  disaster  was  crowned  by  the  carry¬ 
ing  away  of  the  true  cross  into  Persia.  Marching  on 
into  Egypt,  Khosru  received  a  letter  from  a  citizen  of 
Mecca,  charging  him  to  acknowledge  Mahomet  as  the 
prophet  of  the  one  God.  He  tore  the  letter  into 
shreds.  Mahomet  replied  only  by  warning  him  that 
his  treatment  of  the  letter  was  a  sign  of  the  way  in 
which  his  kingdom  would  be  treated  by-and-by.  The 
unishment  of  Khosru  was  to  come,  however,  not  from 
Tahomet,  but  from  the  Emperor  Heraclius,  who,  Wak¬ 
ing  from  the  sluggish  inactivity  of  the  earlier  part  of  his 
reign,  defeated  the  Persians  in  the  passes  of  Mount 
Taurus,  and  destroyed  the  birthplace  of  Zoroaster.  In 
the  end  Khosru  was  murdered  by  his  son  Siroes,  from 
whom  Heraclius  recovered  the  true  cross  by  a  treaty 
which  also  delivered  those  of  his  subjects  who  had  been 


taken  prisoners  by  the  Persians.  In  the  following  year, 
629,  Heraclius  himself  knelt  among  the  worshipers  in 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Eight  ypars  later. 
637,  the  disciples  of  Mahomet,  now  lords  of  Damascus, 
laid  siege  to  Jerusalem;  but  after  a  blockade  of  four 
months  a  treaty  made  with  the  Caliph  Omar  in  person 
secured  to  the  Christians  not  merely  the  safety  of  their 
persons  and  goods,  but  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion, 
subject  only  to  the  conditions  that  Mahometans  should 
have  the  right  of  admission  to  their  churches  at  all 
hours  ;  that  the  cross  should  not  be  seen  on  the  exterior 
of  any  building,  or  be  carried  about  the  streets  ;  and 
finally,  that  the  Christians  should  be  disarmed,  and 
should  show  respect  to  their  conquerors  by  wearing  a 
distinguishing  dress  and  by  rising  up  at  the  approach  of 
true  believers.  The  hardships  thus  imposed  may  have 
been  sensibly  felt  ;  but  pilgrims  and  merchants  still 
came  and  went  practically  without  let  or  hindrance  and 
even  the  attack  of  the  Fatimite  Caliph  Hakem,  four 
centuries  later,  1010,  scarcely  changed  things  for  the 
worse.  The  rule  of  his  predecessors  in  Egypt  had  for 
the  Christians  been  lighter  than  that  of  the  Abbasside 
caliphs  of  Baghdad  ;  but  the  object  on  which  the  mad 
Hakem  had  set  his  heart  was  nothing  less  than  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  great  Christian  sanctuary.  Such  per¬ 
secution  as  there  was  fell  on  the  Jews  only,  and  the  tax 
imposed  on  each  pilgrim,  and  levied  on  his  entering 
Jerusalem,  was  probably  not  resented  as  a  wrong.  To 
the  wealthier  Christians  it  brought  an  opportunity  for 
securing  a  higher  degree  of  merit  by  paying  the  charge 
for  their  poorer  brethren  ;  while  the  completion  of  the 
first  Christian  millennium  removed  a  burden  which  had 
lain,  with  increasing  heaviness,  on  the  spirits  and  energies 
of  men,  and  gave  a  fresh  impetus  to  the  feeling  which 
carried  the  devout  to  the  Holy  Land.  The  end  of  the 
tenth  century,  it  was  almost  universally  believed,  would 
be  the  end  of  the  world.  The  beginning  of  a  new  age 
relieved  them  of  this  mental  incubus,  and  the  stream  of 
pilgrims  became  larger  than  ever.  The  path  followed 
by  these  devotees  was  not  always  strewn  with  roses. 
Inclement  seasons,  poverty,  and  sickness  proved  fatal 
to  many  ;  but  these  disasters  were  not  caused  by  the 
attack  of  open  enemies,  and  the  conversion  of  Hungary 
removed  a  formidable  obstacle  for  those  who  had  to 
traverse  the  heart  of  Europe  in  order  to  reach  Palestine. 

A  few  years  later  these  fairer  prospects  were  perma¬ 
nently  clouded  by  the  advance  of  the  Seljukian  Turks, 
who,  in  their  inroads  into  the  Eastern  Empire  found 
themselves  effectually  aided  by  the  subjects  of  the  em¬ 
peror.  The  causes  of  discontent  were  indeed  many  and 
deep.  Extortion  and  tyranny,  both  secular  and  ecclesi¬ 
astical,  had  alienated  thousands,  while  the  population 
was  seriously  lessened  by  the  accumulation  of  land  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  owners.  Before  the  close  of  the 
eleventh  century,  1076,  Jerusalem  had  opened  her  gates 
to  the  Seljukian  Toucush;  and  in  place  of  a  legal  toll 
the  pilgrims  found  themselves  subjected  henceforth  to 
indefinite  extortion,  to  wanton  insult,  and  to  massacre. 
The  sanctuaries  of  the  Christians  were  profaned,  their 
worship  was  interrupted,  their  patriarchs  were  thrown 
into  dungeons.  The  effect  of  these  changes  was  felt  not 
by  the  devout  only.  The  supplying  of  their  wants  had 
called  forth  the  energies  of  merchants ;  and  the  fleets  of 
Genoa,  Pisa,  and  Amalfi  hurried  to  the  ports  of  the 
Holy  Land  for  the  great  Easter  fair  at  Jerusalem.  All 
these  were  .ow  driven  away,  and  there  remained  only 
the  miserable  train  of  pilgrims,  who  returned  to  Europe, 
if  they  returned  at  all,  with  tales  of  dire  indignities  done 
to  men,  women,  and  children  alike. 

The  recital  of  these  wrongs  went  far  toward  fanning 
into  flame  the  feelings  which  the  Popes  had  hitherto 
failed  to  waken  in  sufficient  strength.  The  idea  of  an 
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armed  host  which  should  inflict  summary  vengeance  on 
ihe  oppressors  of  the  Christians  had  already  dawned  on 
the  mind  of  the  great  Hildebrand,  Gregory  VII.  ;  it  had 
been  vehemently  urged  by  his  successor  Victor  III.,  but 
neither  had  struck  the  right  chord.  Such  enterprises  can 
never  be  set  in  motion,  with  any  solid  results,  except 
when  the  flood-tide  of  popular  feeling  gives  its  own 
weight  to  the  sanction  of  religious  authority.  Nor  was 
this  result  more  satisfactory  when,  in  1081,  Robert 
Guiscard  set  out  from  Brundusium  (Brindisi)  with  a  fleet 
of  150  ships  and  a  force  of  30,000  men.  Guiscard  him¬ 
self  besieged  Dyr’hachium  (Durazzo)in  vain;  under  his 
son  Bohemond  his  fleet  was  miserably  defeated.  Four 
years  later  Guiscard  made  another  attempt,  which  was 
frustrated  by  his  death  at  Cefalonia  (Kephallenia).  But 
Hildebrand  had  been  dead  only  ten  years  when  a  vast 
throng  of  clerks  and  laymen  was  gathered  tomeet  Urban 
II. ,  at  Piacenza  (Placentia).  In  Italy,  however,  Urban 
felt  that  he  could  not  look  for  the  enthusiasm  which 
would  justify  him  in  making  the  final  venture.  From 
Piacenza  he  made  his  way  to  his  old  home  in  the  great 
abbey  of  Cluny,  and,  in  the  autumn  of  1095,  appeared  at 
Clermont,  in  the  territories  of  the  Count  of  Auvergne. 

Here  he  found  that  there  was  no  longer  any  need  of 
holding  back.  To  the  north  of  the  Alps  the  indignation 
of  the  people  had  been  aroused  to  fever  heat  by  the 
preaching  of  Peter  the  Hermit.  With  the  stature  and 
ungainliness  of  a  dwarf,  emaciated  by  the  austerities  of 
his  self-imposed  discipline,  this  man,  who  had  forsaken 
his  wife  and  abandoned  his  military  standard  under  the 
counts  of  Boulogne,  had  returned  from  the  Holy  Land 
with  his  heart  on  fire,  not  so  much-from  the  memory  of 
the  hardships  which  he  had  himself  undergone  as  for  the 
cruelties  and  tortures  which  he  had  seen  inflicted  on  his 
fellow-Christians.  Simeon,  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem, 
to  whom  he  first  betook  himself,  could  only  bewail  the 
weakness  of  the  emperor  and  of  his  government.  “  The 
nations  of  the  West  shall  take  up  arms  in  your  cause,” 
was  the  reply  of  the  Hermit,  who  soon  afterward,  armed 
with  the  special  blessing  of  Urban  II.,  mounted  his  ass, 
and  with  bare  head  and  feet,  carrying  a  huge  crucifix, 
traversed  the  Teutonic  lands,  rousing  everywhere  the 
uncontrollable  indignation  which  devoured  his  own  soul. 
His  vehemence  carried  all  before  him ;  none  the  less, 
perhaps,  because  he  bade  them  remember  that  no  sins 
were  too  heinous  to  be  washed  away  by  the  waters  of  the 
Jordan,  no  evil  habits  too  deadly  to  be  condoned  for  the 
one  good  work  which  should  make  them  champions  of 
the  cross.  Urban,  however,  and  his  counselors,  knew 
well  that  before  the  fatal  die  could  be  prudently  cast  a 
serious  task  lay  before  them.  The  system  of  feudalism 
substituted  personal  ascendancy  for  the  dominion  of  law  ; 
and  wherever  the  personal  bond  failed,  the  resort  was 
inevitably  to  private  war  The  practice  of  such  wars 
had  become  virtually  an  organized  trade  ,  and  if  a  large 
proportion  of  the  population  should  be  diawn  away  to 
fight  against  the  infidel  in  Palestine,  those  who  remained 
at  home  would  be  without  defense.  Such  \  ars  were, 
therefore,  formally  condemned  ;  the  women  find  the 
clergy,  merchants  and  husbandmen,  were  placeu  under 
the  special  protection  of  the  Church,  and  the  Truce  of 
God  was  solemnly  confirmed.  The  nearer  and  more 
immediate  dangers  being  thus  guarded  against,  Urban, 
from  a  lofty  scaffold,  addressed  the  assembled  multitude, 
dwelling,  in  the  first  place,  and,  perhaps,  not  altogether 
prudently,  on  the  cowardice  of  the  Turks,  and  on  the  title 
to  victory,  which  birth  in  a  temperate  climate  conferred 
on  the  Christians.  They  were  thus  sure  of  success,  and 
sure,  too,  to  win  an  infinitely  higher  blessing  —  the 
remission  of  their  sins.  Sufferings  and  torments  more 
excruciating  than  any  which  they  could  picture  to  them¬ 
selves  might  indeed  await  them  ;  but  the  agonies  of  their 
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bodies  would  redeem  their  souls.  With  the  passionate 
outburst,  “  It  is  the  will  of  God,  it  is  the  will  of  God,” 
the  vast  throng  broke  in  upon  the  Pontiff’s  words. 

So  was  sanctioned  the  mighty  enterprise  which  hurled 
the  forces  of  Latin  Christendom  on  the  infidels  who  had 
crushed  the  East  under  the  yoke  of  Islam  ;  and  so  it  re¬ 
ceived  its  name.  Of  the  thousands  who  hastened  to  put 
on  the  badge  the  greater  number  were  animated  prob¬ 
ably  by  the  most  disinterested  motives,  while  some  had 
their  eyes  fixed  on  the  results  of  more  politic  calcula¬ 
tions.  For  the  multitude  at  large  there  was  the  para¬ 
mount  attraction  of  an  enterprise  which  the  abbot 
Guibert  boldly  put  before  them  as  a  new  mode  of  salva 
tion,  which  enabled  the  layman,  without  laying  aside  his 
habits  of  wild  license,  to  reach  a  height  of  perfection 
scarcely  to  be  attained  by  the  most  austere  monk  or  the 
most  devoted  priest. 

In  the  enterprise  sanctioned  by  the  Council  of  Cler¬ 
mont,  no  nation,  as  such,  took  any  part ;  and  this  fact 
serves  perhaps  to  explain  the  measure  of  its  success  and 
its  failure.  Had  it  been  necessary  to  wait  for  strictly 
national  action,  the  work  perhaps  would  never  have 
been  done  at  all;  but  had  it  been  a  national  undertaking 
some  attempt  must  have  been  made  to  establish  a  com¬ 
missariat,  and  to  insure  something  like  harmonious  and 
efficient  generalship.  As  it  was,  the  crusading  army  was 
simply  a  gathering  of  individual  adventurers  who  de¬ 
pended  on  their  own  resources,  or  of  reckless  pilgrims 
who  neither  possessed  nor  cared  to  provide  any.  The 
contributions  made  to  this  army  by  the  different  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe  varied  largely.  From  Italy,  where  the 
charm  was  in  great  part  dispelled  by  the  struggle  be¬ 
tween  Pope  and  anti- Pope,  few  came  besides  the  Nor¬ 
mans  who  had  fought  under  the  standards  of  Robert 
Guiscard.  The  Spaniards  were  fully  occupied  with  a 
crusade  nearer  home,  which  was  to  turn  the  tide  of 
Mahometan  conquest  that  had  once  passed  the  barriers 
of  the  Pyrenees  and  threatened  to  flow  onward  to  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic.  In  Germany  there  was  no  great 
eagerness  among  partisans  of  emperors  whom  Popes  had 
sought  to  humble,  to  undertake  a  difficult  and  danger¬ 
ous  pilgrimage.  In  England  the  condition  of  things 
which  followed  the  victory  of  William  over  Harold  pre¬ 
vented  both  the  conquerors  and  their  subjects  from  com¬ 
mitting  themselves  to  distant  enterprises,  while  the  Red 
King  was  more  anxious  to  have  the  duchy  of  his  brother 
Robert  in  pledge  than  ready  to  run  the  risk  of  losing  his 
own  kingdom.  Thus  the  task  of  reconquering  Palestine 
fell  to  princes  of  the  second  order.  Foremost  among 
these  was  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  in  the  Ardennes,  Duke  of 
Lothringen  (Lorraine),  whose  high  personal  character 
brought  to  his  standard,  we  are  told,  not  less  than 
10,000  horsemen  and  80,000  infantry,  and  who  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  his  brothers  Baldwin  and  Eustace  Count 
of  Boulogne.  Next  to  him,  perhaps,  maybe  placed  (1) 
Hugh,  Count  of  Vermandois,  surnamed  the  Great,  ac¬ 
cording  to  some,  as  being  the  brother  of  Philip  I.,  the 
French  king,  or  as  others  would  have  it,  simply  from  his 
stature;  (2)  Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  who  had  pawned 
his  duchy  to  his  brother  the  English  king,  and  who  was 
destined  to  end  his  days  in  the  dungeons  of  Cardiff  Castle; 
(3)  Robert,  Count  of  Flanders,  celebrated  by  his  fol¬ 
lowers  as  the  Sword  and  Lance  of  the  Christians  •,  (4) 
Stephen,  Count  of  Chartres,  Troyes  and  Blois;  (5) 
Adhemar  (Aymer),  Bishop  of  Puy,  the  first  of  the  clergy 
who  assumed  the  cross,  and  rewarded  as  such  with  the 
office  of  Papal  legate  ;  (6)  Raymond,  Count  of  Toulouse, 
Lord  of  Auvergne  and  Languedoc,  the  leader,  it  is  said, 
of  160,000  horse  and  foot,  and  widely  known  for  his 
haughtiness  and  his  avarice  not  less  than  for  his  courage 
and  his  wisdom  ;  (7)  the  politic  and  ambitious  Bohemond, 
son  of  Robert  Guiscard,  who  had  left  to  him,  not  his 
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Apulian  domains,  but  only  the  principality  of  Tarentum, 
to  which  Bohemond  was  resolved  to  add  a  kingdom 
stretching  from  the  Dalmatian  coast  to  the  northern 
shores  of  the  Higean  Sea  ;  (8)  Tancred,  son  of  the  Mar¬ 
quis  Odo  the  Good  and  of  Emma,  the  sister  of  Robert 
Guiscard,  the  hero  who  beyond  all  his  colleagues  appears 
as  the  embodiment  of  those  peculiar  sentiments  which 
gave  rise  to  the  crusades,  and  who  approaches  nearest 
to  the  idea  of  Chaucer’s  “  very  perfect  gentle  knight.” 

The  Feast  of  the  Assumption,  August  15,  1096,  had 
been  fixed  at  the  Council  of  Clermont  as  the  day  on 
which  the  crusaders  should  set  off  for  Constantinople  ; 
but  little  more  than  half  the  interval  had  gone  by,  when 
the  hermit  Peter  undertook  the  task  of  leading  to  Pales¬ 
tine  a  motley  crowd  of  men  and  women.  Peter  was  ac¬ 
companied  as  far  as  Cologne  by  Walter  the  Penniless, 
who  thence  led  his  followers  to  Hungary,  while  another 
multitude  marched  under  Emico,  Count  of  Leiningen, 
and  a  fourth  followed  the  guidance  of  the  monk  Gotts- 
chalk.  Behind  those  came,  we  are  told,  a  throng  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  amounting  to  200,000, 
under  standards  on  which  were  painted  a  goose  and  a 
goat,  symbols  of  the  mysterious  faith  of  Gnostics  and 
Paulicians.  These  undisciplined  multitudes  turned 
fiercely  upon  the  Jews,  who  were  massacred  in  the 
streets  of  Verdun,  Treves,  and  the  great  Rhenish  cities, 
until  the  emperor  interfered  and  took  them  under  his 
protection.  Of  the  followers  of  Peter,  7,000  only,  it  is 
said,  reached  Constantinople.  These  by  the  orders  of 
the  Emperor  Alexius  were  at  once  conveyed  across  the 
Bosphorus,  and  there,  with  the  bands  of  Walter  the 
Penniless,  fell  into  a  trap  laid  for  them  by  the  Seljukian 
Sultan  David,  surnamed  Kilidj  Arslan,  the  Sword  of 
the  Lion.  A  heap  of  bones  alone  remained  to  tell  the 
story  of  their  destruction,  when  the  hosts  under  Godfrey 
came  thither  on  their  march  to  Palestine.  These  had 
advanced  unopposed  as  far  as  the  Hungarian  border, 
where  three  weeks  were  lost  in  negotiations  with  the 
Hungarian  king,  who  dreaded  a  repetition  of  the  vio¬ 
lence  which  his  people  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
the  rabble  led  by  Peter  and  the  moneyless  Walter. 
With  Stephen  of  Chartres,  Robert  of  Flanders,  and 
Robert  of  Normandy,  Hugh  of  Vermandois  had  set 
out  to  make  his  way  through  Italy,  and  taken  ship  at 
Bari.  Wrecked  on  the  coast  between  Palos  and  Duraz- 
zo,  he  was  detained  at  the  latter  place  until  the  pleasure 
of  the  Emperor  Alexius  should  be  known.  Alexius  at 
once  ordered  that  he  should  be  brought  to  Constanti¬ 
nople,  and  so  charmed  his  prisoner  by  the  gracious 
manner  which  he  could  put  on  or  off  at  will,  that  Hugh 
not  only  paid  him  homage  and  declared  himself  his  man, 
but  promised  so  far  as  he  could  to  get  his  colleagues  to 
follow  his  example. 

The  tidings  of  Hugh’s  detention  roused  the  wrath  of 
Godfrey,  who,  having  in  vain  demanded  his  release, 
marched  from  Philippopolis,  and  appeared  before  the 
walls  of  Constantinople  at  Christmas,  1096.  Alexius 
saw  before  him  a  mighty  host ;  another  not  less  formid¬ 
able  was  on  its  way,  he  was  told,  under  Bohemond  and 
Tancred;  and  Bohemond,  as  he  knew,  claimed  by 
right  of  inheritance  no  small  part  of  his  empire.  These 
swarms  he  had  brought  upon  his  land  by  his  appeals  for 
the  aid  of  Western  Christendom,  and  he  was  now 
anxious  at  one  moment  to  rid  himself  of  their  presence, 
at  another  to  win  the  submission  of  the  crusading  chiefs, 
and  so  obtain  a  hold  on  their  future  conquests.  At 
length  a  compact  was  made  by  which  they  gave  him 
their  fealty  so  long  only  as  they  remained  within  his 
borders,  and  pledged  themselves  to  restore  those  of 
their  conquests  which  had  been  recently  wrested  from 
the  empire,  while  on  his  part  he  promised  to  supply 
Mien-,  vvith  food  and  to  protect  all  pilgrims  passing 


through  his  dominions.  Bohemond,  on  reaching  Con¬ 
stantinople,  was  indignant  when  he  learnt  that  his 
colleagues  had  become  vassals  of  the  emperor  ;  but  he 
soon  found  that  he  must  at  least  appear  to  follow  their 
example,  and  he  was  repaid  by  a  splendid  bribe  from 
Alexius,  who  adopted  Godfrey  as  his  son.  With  Ray¬ 
mond  of  Toulouse  Alexius  had  a  hard  task.  1  he  chief, 
who  scarcely  regarded  himself  as  the  vassal  even  of  the 
French  king,  refused  to  do  more  than  be  the  emperor’s 
friend  on  equal  terms,  even  though  Bohemond  threatened 
that,  if  the  quarrel  came  to  blows,  he  should  be  on  the 
side  of  Alexius.  The  latter,  however,  soon  saw 
through  the  temper  of  Raymond  ;  and  the  harmony 
which  followed  this  dispute  was  so  thorough  that  Anna 
Comnena  could  speak  of  him  as  shining  among  the 
barbarians  as  the  sun  among  the  stars  of  heaven. 

It  was  not  until  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  1097J  that 
the  last  of  the  bands  of  Latin  pilgrims  was  conveyed  to 
the  Asiatic  shore. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  numbers  of  the  crusad¬ 
ers  (and  the  chaplain  of  Count  Baldwin  could  speak  of 
them  as  six  millions),  they  found  themselves  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Bosphorus  confronted  by  a  formid¬ 
able  adversary  in  Kilidj  Arslan,  who,  retreating  with 
his  horsemen  to  the  mountains,  swooped  down  upon 
the  Christians,  by  whom  his  capital  city  of  Nice 
(Nikaia)  was  vainly  invested  for  seven  weeks.  Atlength 
the  city  was  surrendered,  not  to  the  crusaders  but  to 
Alexius,  and  the  former,  advancing  on  their  eastward 
march,  were  again  confronted  by  the  Turks  near  the 
Phrygian  Dorylneum.  The  battle,  desperately  con¬ 
tested,  ended  m  the  complete  defeat  of  the  latter  ;  but 
the  son  of  Kilidj  Arslan,  hastening  on  before  the  crusad¬ 
ers  as  they  marched  to  Cogni,  Erekli,  and  the  Pisidian 
Antioch,  gave  out  before  the  gates  of  each  city  that  he 
was  come  as  a  conqueror.  On  his  way  he  had  ravaged 
the  land;  in  the  towns  the  houses  had  been  plundered 
and  the  granaries  emptied;  and  the  crusaders  had  to 
journey  through  a  country  which  could  supply  nothing. 
The  burning  heat  caused  fatal  sickness  ;  and,  as  if  these 
miseries  were  not  enough,  the  acquisition  of  Tarsus 
was  followed  by  an  attempt  at  private  war  between 
Tancred  and  Baldwin,  owing  to  a  dispute  for  the  prece¬ 
dence  of  their  banners.  The  remissness  of  the  enemy, 
which  might  easily  have  cut  them  off  in  the  passes  of 
Mount  Taurus,  allowed  them  to  march  safely  through 
the  defiles  ;  and  Baldwin,  Godfrey’s  brother,  was  enabled 
to  comply  with  a  request  for  help  made  by  the  Greek  or 
Armenian  ruler  of  Edessa.  Welcomed  into  the  city, 
Baldwin  made  himself  master,  and  the  Latin  principality 
of  Edessa  thus  established  lasted  for  fifty-four,  or  as 
some  have  supposed  forty-seven,  years. 

In  the  .Syrian  Antioch  the  crusaders  hoped  to  win 
a  splendid  prize  at  the  cost  of  a  little  effort  or  none. 
Its  walls  were  mostly  in  ruins ;  but  the  Seljukian  gov¬ 
ernor,  Baghasian,  had  resolved  on  determined  resist¬ 
ance.  The  siege  which  followed  has  no  interest  for  the 
military  historian.  At  no  time  was  the  blockade  com¬ 
plete,  and  it  was  brought  to  a  successful  issue  only  by 
treachery.  Three  months  had  already  passed  when  the 
crusaders  found  themselves  in  desperate  straits  for  want 
of  food.  They  had  wasted  with  frantic  folly  the  cattle, 
the  corn,  and  the  wine  which  had  fallen  into  their  hands  ; 
and  when  this  first  famine  was  relieved  by  a  foraging  ex¬ 
pedition  under  Tancred,  the  supplies  so  brought  in  were 
wasted  with  equal  recklessness.  A  second  famine  drove 
away,  not  only  Taticius,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Greek 
emperor,  but  William  of  Melun,  whose  sledge-hammer 
blows  dealt  in  battle  had  won  him  the  surname  of  the 
Carpenter,  and  even  the  hermit  Peter.  Taticius  made 
his  way  to  Cyprus ;  the  other  two  were  caught  and 
brought  back  to  the  camp  by  Tanored.  It  was  at  this 
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time,  when  the  general  prospect  seemed  so  discouraging, 
that  envoys  from  the  Fatimite  caliph  of  Egypt  offered 
to  guarantee  to  all  unarmed  pilgrims  an  unmolested  so¬ 
journ  of  one  month  in  Jerusalem,  and  to  aid  the  cru¬ 
saders  on  their  march  to  the  Holy  City,  if  they  would 
acknowledge  his  supremacy  within  the  bounds  of  his 
Syrian  Empire.  The  reply  of  the  crusaders  was  brief 
and  definite.  God  had  destined  Jerusalem  for  Chris¬ 
tians  ;  if  any  others  held  it  they  were  invaders  who  must 
be  cast  out.  This  defiance  was  followed  by  a  victory 
won  over  some  reinforcements  which  were  hastening 
from  Caesarea  and  other  cities  to  the  aid  of  Baghasian. 
But  the  time  went  on ;  the  siege  was  still  protracted ; 
and  there  were  rumors  that  a  Persian  army  was  approach¬ 
ing.  To  Bohemond  it  seemed  that  there  was  no  hope 
of  success  except  from  fraud,  and  that  from  fraud  he 
might  reap  a  goodly  harvest.  In  a  renegade  Christian 
named  Phirouz  he  found  a  traitor  ready  to  do  his  work; 
and  he  was  able  now  to  announce  in  the  council  that  he 
could  place  the  city  in  their  hands,  and  that  he  would  do 
so  if  they  would  allow  him  to  rule  in  Antioch,  as  Baldwin 
ruled  in  Edessa.  In  spite  of  a  protest  from  Raymond 
of  Toulouse  the  compact  was  accepted,  1098;  and  on 
the  same  night  Bohemond  with  a  few  followers  climbed 
the  wall,  and  having  seized  ten  towers,  of  which  they 
killed  all  the  guards,  opened  a  gate,  and  admitted  the 
Christian  hosts.  In  the  confusion  which  followed  their 
entrance  some  of  the  besieged  shut  themselves  up  in  the 
citadel.  Of  the  rest,  10,000,  it  is  said,  were  massacred. 
Baghasian  escaped  beyond  the  besieger’s  lines;  but  he 
fell  from  his  horse,  and  a  Syrian  Christian,  cutting  off 
his  head,  carried  it  to  the  camp  of  the  crusaders,  who 
now  passed  from  famine  to  plenty,  from  extreme  hunger 
to  wild  riot.  They  were  committing  a  blunder  as  well 
as  a  sin.  The  Persians  were  at  hand  ;  and  the  Turks  in 
the  citadel  found  that  the  crusaders  lay  between  them¬ 
selves  and  the  hosts  of  Kerboga,  prince  of  Mosul,  and 
Kilidj  Arslan.  The  Latin  camp  was  again  wasted  with 
famine.  Stephen  of  Chartres,  who  had  deserted  it  be¬ 
fore  the  betrayal  of  the  city  to  Bohemond,  had  on  his 
westward  journey  met  the  Emperor  Alexius,  who  was 
marching  to  the  aid  of  the  crusaders  with  a  large  body 
of  pilgrims  from  Europe.  Stephen’s  tidings  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  order  for  retreat,  and  the  pilgrims  were 
compelled  to  turn  back  with  their  companions.  Protest¬ 
ing  in  vain  against  this  shameful  breach  of  his  duty  and 
his  vow,  Guy,  a  brother  of  Bohemond,  said  in  the  vehe¬ 
mence  of  his  rage  that  if  God  were  all-powerful  He 
would  not  suffer  such  things  to  be  done. 

In  Antioch  the  desperation  of  the  crusaders  made 
them  listen  eagerly  to  stories  of  dreams  and  revelations 
from  heaven.  A  Lombard  priest  had  learnt  in  a  vision 
that  the  third  year  of  the  crusade  should  see  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Jerusalem ;  and  those  who  had  heard  from  the 
Ups  of  the  Saviour  himself  a  rebuke  of  the  vices  which 
had  caused  all  their  disasters,  had  also  been  assured 
that  in  five  days  the  needful  help  would  be  granted  to 
them.  The  impulse,  once  given,  gained  strength.  Peter 
Barthelemy,  the  chaplain  of  Raymond  of  Toulouse, 
related  a  revelation  made  to  him  by  St.  Andrew.  .  The 
steel  head  of  the  spear  which  had  pierced  the  side  of 
the  Redeemer,  as  He  hung  on  the  cross  had  been  hidden, 
according  to  this  tale,  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter ;  and 
the  recovery  of  this  lance  would  be  followed  by  imme¬ 
diate  and  decisive  success.  Two  days  were  to  be  spent 
in  special  devotion ;  on  the  third  they  were  to  search  for 
the  long-lost  weapon.  The  night  had  come,  and  their  toil 
had  thus  far  gone  for  nothing,  when  the  priest  stepped 
down  into  the  pit.  After  some  strokes  of  his  spade  he 
came  upon  the  holy  relic,  which  was  carefully  wrapped 
in  a  cloth  of  silk  and  gold.  The  priest  displayed  the 
lance  head ;  and,  in  a  few  minutes  the  wonderful  tidings 
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had  been  spread  through  the  city.  A  few  months  later 
Arnold,  the  chaplain  of  Bohemond,  publicly  denied  the 
genuineness  of  the  relic,  and  charged  the  chaplain  of 
Raymond  with  deliberate  imposture.  Barthelemy  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  ordeal  of  fire,  and  passed  it,  to  all  appear¬ 
ance,  successfully.  The  bystanders  were  loud  in  their 
exultation ;  but  Peter  had  been  fatally  injured,  and  in 
a  few  days  he  died. 

Meanwhile  the  holy  lance,  borne  by  the  papal  legate 
Adhemar,  had  effectually  aided  the  crusaders  in  the 
decisive  struggle  with  Kerboga,  before  whom  Peter  the 
Hermit  had  appeared  as  an  envoy  charged  to  submit  to 
him  the  alternative  of  baptism  or  of  retreat  from  a  land 
which  St.  Peter  had  bestowed  upon  the  Christians.  The 
answer  was  a  curt  refusal,  and  a  battle  followed  in  which 
Bohemond  was  severely  pressed  by  Kilidj  Arslan,  and 
Kerboga  was  bearing  down  the  forces  of  Godfrey  and 
Hugh  of  Vermandois,  when  some  knights,  clothed  in 
white  armor  and  mounted  on  white  horses,  were  seen 
riding  along  the  slopes  of  the  neighboring  hills.  “  The 
saints  are  come  to  our  help,”  cried  the  papal  legate, 
and  the  imagination  of  the  people  at  once  beheld  in 
these  strangers  the  martyrs  St.  George,  St.  Theodore, 
and  St.  Maurice.  The  impulse  imparted  by  this  con¬ 
viction  was  irresistible.  The  complete  defeat  of  Ker¬ 
boga  and  Arslan  was  followed  by  the  surrender  of  the 
garrison  in  the  citadel,  and  Bohemond  remained  Lord  of 
Antioch. 

Ten  months  after  the  fall  of  Antioch  the  crusaders, 
having  become  masters  of  Laodicea,  were  bidden  by  the 
Emperor  Alexius  to  await  his  coming  in  June.  But 
with  him  their  forbearance  had  reached  its  limits,  and 
they  bade  him  remember  that,  having  broken  his  com¬ 
pact,  he  had  no  longer  any  claim  on  their  obedience. 
Marching  across  the  plain  of  Berytus  and  along  the 
narrow  strip  of  country  once  celebrated  for  the  wealth 
and  splendor  of  the  great  Phoenician  cities,  the  army  at 
length  reached  Jaffa,  and  thence  turned  inland  to 
Ramlah,  a  town  only  sixteen  miles  distant  from  Jerusa¬ 
lem.  Two  days  later  they  came  in  view  of  the  Holy 
City.  At  the  sight  of  the  distant  walls  and  towers  all 
fell  on  their  knees,  in  an  outburst  of  thankfulness  which 
could  express  itself  only  in  sighs  and  tears,  while  they 
stooped  to  kiss  the  sacred  soil.  The  rest  of  the  march 
they  performed  with  bare  feet  and  in  the  garb  of  pilgrims ; 
but  their  armor  was  again  put  on,  when  Raymond  of 
Toulouse,  with  his  followers,  invested  the  city  from  the 
western  side,  while  Godfrey  and  Tancred,  with  Robert 
of  Normandy  and  Robert  of  Flanders,  blockaded  it 
from  the  north.  On  the  fifth  day  a  desperate  attempt 
was  made  to  storm  the  walls,  with  a  single  ladder  and 
with  no  siege  instruments.  It  was  no  wonder  that  in 
spite  of  all  their  efforts  the  assailants  should  be  beaten 
back  and  hurled  from  the  ramparts.  Thirty  days  more 
passed  away,  while  Gaston  of  Bearn  was  busily  occupied 
in  directing  the  construction  of  siege  engines  of  timber 
brought  from  the  woods  of  Shechem.  During  the  whole 
of  this  time  the  besiegers  were  in  the  greatest  distress 
from  lack  of  water.  All  the  cisterns  and  receptacles  of 
any  kind  had  been  carefully  destroyed  by  the  enemy, 
whose  horsemen  harassed  or  cut  off  the  parties  of 
Christians  who  were  sent  about  the  country  to  search  for 
it.  Nor  was  the  discipline  of  the  camp  by  any 
means  what  it  should  be  ;  and  the  phantom  of 
Adhemar  of  Puy  appeared,  it  was  said,  to  denounce  the 
license  which  was  provoking  the  divine  judgments.  But 
if  there  was  wild  riot  in  some  quarters,  there  was  devotion 
and  enthusiasm  in  others.  Tancred  generously  made  up 
his  quarrel  with  Bohemond,  and  like  the  Levites  round 
the  walls  of  Jericho,  the  clergy  moved  round  the  city  in 
procession  singing  hymns  and  followed  by  the  laity. 
The  Saracens,  P  is  said,  insulted  them  from  the  wall* 
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by  throwing  dirt  upon  crucifixes.  On  the  second  day  of 
the  final  assault,  when  it  seemed  that  in  spite  of  almost 
superhuman  efforts  the  crusaders  must  fail,  a  horseman 
was  seen,  or  supposed  to  be  seen,  waving  his  shield  on 
Mount  Olivet.  “  St.  George  the  Martyr  has  again  come 
to  help  us,”  shouted  Godfrey,  and  the  cry,  taken  up  and 
carried  along  the  ranks,  banished  every  feeling  of  weari¬ 
ness,  and  sent  them  forth  with  overwhelming  strength 
for  the  supreme  effort.  It  was  Friday;  and  at  the 
moment  in  the  afternoon  when  the  last  cry  was  uttered 
by  the  Saviour  on  His  cross,  Letold  of  Tournay,  it  is 
said,  stood  on  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  followed  first  by 
his  brother  Engelbert,  and  then  by  Godfrey.  The  gate 
of  St.  Stephen  was  stormed  by  Tancred;  the  Proven¬ 
cals  climbed  up  the  ramparts  by  ladders ;  and  the  city 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians.  So  terrible,  it  is 
said,  was  the  carnage  which  followed  that  the  horses  of 
the  crusaders  who  rode  up  to  the  Mosque  of  Omar  weie 
knee-deep  in  the  stream  of  blood.  Infants  were  seized 
by  their  feet  and  dashed  against  the  walls  or  whirled 
over  the  battlements,  while  the  Jews  were  all  burnt 
alive  in  their  synagogue.  In  the  midst  of  these  horrors 
Godfrey  entered  the  Church  of  the  Sepulcher,  clothed  in 
a  robe  of  pure  white,  but  barefooted  as  well  as  bare¬ 
headed,  and  knelt  at  the  tomb  to  offer  his  thanksgiving 
for  the  divine  goodness  which  had  suffered  them  to 
realize  the  yearning  of  their  hearts.  In  the  profound 
enthusiasm  and  devotion  of  the  moment  his  followers 
beheld  the  dead  take  part  in  the  solemn  ritual,  and 
heard  the  voice  of  Adhemar  rejoicing  in  the  prayers 
and  resolutions  of  penitence  offered  by  the  prostrate 
warriors  of  the  cross.  Among  the  living,  too,  there 
were  those  who  called  forth  the  deepest  gratitude  ;  and 
the  vast  throng  fell  at  the  feet  of  the  hermit  Peter,  who 
thus  saw  the  consummation  of  the  enterprise  which  was 
mainly  his  work,  and  of  whom  after  the  completion  of 
his  task  we  hear  no  more.  On  the  next  day  the  horrors 
of  that  which  had  preceded  it  were  deliberately  re¬ 
peated  on  a  larger  scale.  Tancred  had  given  a  guarantee 
of  safety  to  300  captives.  In  spite  of  his  indignant  pro¬ 
tests  these  were  all  brought  out  and  killed  ;  and  a  mas¬ 
sacre  followed  in  which  the  bodies  of  men,  women,  and 
children  were  hacked  and  hewn  until  their  fragments  lay 
tossed  together  in  heaps.  The  work  of  slaughter  ended, 
the  streets  of  the  city  were  washed  by  Saracen  prisoners. 

So  ended  the  first  and  the  most  important  of  the 
crusades.  Its  history  shows  us  clearly  the  nature  of 
these  religious  wars  and  the  mode  in  which  they  were 
carried  on.  Those  which  follow  may  be  more  briefly 
noticed,  as  they  tend  generally  to  assume  more  and  more 
of  a  political  character.  The  first  crusade  had  to  all 
appearance  fully  attained  its  object.  Godfrey  was 
really  king  of  Jerusalem,  although  he  would  not  bear 
the  title  in  the  city  where  his  Lord  had  worn  the  crown 
of  thorns.  His  reign  lasted  barely  one  year,  and  this 
year  was  signalized  less  by  his  victory  over  the  Fatimite 
caliph  of  Egypt  than  by  the  promulgation  of  the  code  of 
laws  known  as  the  Assize  of  Jerusalem.  These  laws 
embodied  the  main  principles  of  feudalism,  while  they 
added  a  new  feature  in  the  judicial  courts,  the  king  pre¬ 
siding  in  the  court  of  the  barons,  his  viscount  in  that 
of  the  burgesses.  On  Godfrey’s  death  his  brother 
Baldwin  was  summoned  from  his  principality  of  Edessa, 
1 100,  and  crowned  king  by  the  Patriarch  Daimbert. 
During  his  reign  of  eighteen  years  most  of  the  old  cru¬ 
sading  chiefs  passed  away.  Stephen  of  Chartres  was 
slain  at  Ramlah  in  1101.  Four  years  later  Raymond 
died  on  the  sea  coast.  In  1112  Tancred  was  cut  off  in 
the  prime  of  manhood,  three  years  after  Bohemond  had 
ended  his  stormy  career  at  Antioch.  The  Emperor 
Alexius,  the  only  man  who  had  derived  lasting  benefit 
from  these  expeditions,  outlived  them  all.  If  his  empire 


was  to  last,  the  Turks  must  be  drawn  off  from  the  rnttfer 
regions  of  Asia  Minor.  This  result  the  crusades  accom¬ 
plished,  and  thus  prolonged  the  existence  of  the  empire 
for  three  centuries  and  a  half.  The  second  successor  of 
Godfrey  was  his  kinsman,  Baldwin  du  Bourg,  in  whose 
reign,  1118-31,  Tyre  became  the  seat  of  a  Latin  arch¬ 
bishopric.  After  Baldwin  II.,  the  uneventful  reign  of 
Fulk  of  Anjou  (1 131-44)  was  followed  by  that  of  his 
son  Baldwin  III.,  a  boy  thirteen  years  of  age  (1 144.-62), 
in  whose  days  the  fall  of  Edessa  called  forth  again  the 
enterprise  of  the  West.  Of  this  second  crusade  St.  Ber¬ 
nard  was  the  apostle,  as  the  hermit  Peter  had  been  of  the 
first.  In  the  council  of  Vezelai,  1146,  Louis  VII.,  the 
French  king,  put  on  the  blood-red  cross,  and  his  ex¬ 
ample  was  reluctantly  followed  some  months  later  by 
the  Emperor  Conrad.  The  story  of  this  expedition 
brings  before  us  a  long  series  of  disasters.  Conrad  lost 
thousands  in  an  attempted  march  across  Asia  Minor; 
Louis  took  ship  at  Attaleia  and  succeeded  in  making 
his  way  to  Jerusalem.  Conrad  at  length  reached  Ptole- 
mais;  and  the  two  sovereigns,  abandoning  the  project 
of  rescuing  Edessa,  resolved  to  turn  their  arms 
against  Damascus,  1 148.  The  siege  was  a  miserable 
failure,  brought  about,  it  is  said,  by  the  treachery 
of  the  barons  of  Palestine.  Bernard  himself  was  for 
the  moment  overwhelmned  by  the  completeness  of  the 
catastrophe  ;  but  the  conviction  of  the  reality  of  his  own 
mission  soon  assured  him  that  the  fault  lay  in  the  sinful¬ 
ness  of  the  pilgrims  —  an  idea  which,  having  fixed  itself 
in  some  minds,  had  its  issue  in  the  pathetic  and  awful 
tragedies  called  the  Children’s  Crusades.  None  but 
innocent  hands,  it  was  thought,  could  accomplish  the 
work  of  conquest  in  the  Holy  Land;  and  in  1212  the 
great  experiment  was  tried,  with  30,000  children,  so  the 
tale  went,  under  the  boy  Stephen,  and  20,000  German 
boys  and  girls  under  the  peasant  lad  Nicholas,  to  end  in 
death  by  sea  or  on  land,  or  in  the  more  fearful  horrors 
of  the  slave-market.  For  the  present  this  notion  was 
only  in  embryo  ;  and  the  monk  John  had  more  success  in 
reviving  old  feelings  by  declaring  that  the  places  of  the 
fallen  angels  had  been  filled  by  the  spirits  of  those  who 
had  died  as  champions  of  the  cross  in  Bernard’s  cru¬ 
sade.  In  1162  Baldwin  III.  died  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-three.  The  great  aim  of  his  brother  Amalric, 
w  ho  succeeded  him,  1162,  was  to  obtain  possession  of 
Egypt  and  thus  to  prevent  Noureddin,  the  sultan  of 
Aleppo,  from  establishing  himself  in  a  country  which 
would  enable  him  to  attack  the  Latin  kingdom  from  the 
south,  as  he  already  could  from  the  north.  It  may  be 
said  that  nothing  but  his  own  greed  for  money  stood  in 
the  way  of  his  success ;  and  Saladin,  the  nephew  of 
Noureddin,  was  thus  enabled  to  rise  to  power  in  Egypt, 
and  finally,  by  setting  aside  the  fatimite  caliph,  to  put 
an  end  to  a  schism  which  had  lasted  200  years.  Nor 
was  this  all.  Amalric’s  son  and  successor,  Baldwin  IV., 
was  a  leper,  who,  being  obliged  by  his  disease  to  appoint 
another  as  his  delegate,  fixed  on  Guy  of  Lusignan,  the 
husband  of  his  sister  Sibylla.  For  the  time  the  arrange¬ 
ment  came  to  naught;  but  when,  in  1186,  the  death  of 
Baldwin  IV.  was  followed  in  a  few  months  by  that  of 
Baldwin  V. ,  the  infant  son  of  Sibylla  by  her  first  marriage, 
Guy  managed  to  establish  himself  by  right  of  his  wife  as 
King  of  Jerusalem.  Over  his  kingdom  the  storm  was  now 
ready  to  burst.  The  army  of  Saladin  assailed  Tiberias  ; 
and  Raymond,  count  of  Tripolis,  the  son  of  Raymond  of 
Toulouse,  although  he  had  refused  to  own  his  allegiance 
to  Guy,  hastened  to  Jerusalem  to  beg  the  king  to  confine 
himself  to  a  defensive  warfare,  which  could  not  fail  to 
be  crowned  with  success.  His  advice  was  rejected  ;  and 
the  fatal  battle  of  Tiberias,  1187,  almost  destroyed  the 
army  which  should  have  defended  the  capital,  while  the 
true  cross  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors. 
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Agctinst  the  comparatively  defenseless  city  Saladin  now 
advanced;  but  he  pledged  himself  that,  if  it  were  sur¬ 
rendered,  he  would  provide  for  the  inhabitants  new 
homes  in  Syria,  and  would  supply  them  with  the  money 
which  they  might  need.  His  offer  was  refused,  and 
Saladin  made  a  vow  that  he  would  take  ample  venge¬ 
ance.  But  when  at  length  the  issue  was  seen  to  be 
inevitable  and  the  besieged  threw  themselves  on  his 
mercy,  Saladin  agreed  that  the  nobles  and  fighting  men 
should  be  sent  to  Tyre,  and  that  the  Latin  inhabitants 
should  be  reduced  to  slavery,  only  if  they  failed  to  pay 
a  ransom  fixed  according  to  age  and  sex.  Having  en¬ 
tered  the  city,  Saladin  advanced  to  the  mosque  of 
Omar.  As  he  approached,  the  cross,  which  still  flashed 
on  its  summit,  was  hurled  to  the  ground  and  trailed 
through  the  mire.  Thus  fell  the  Latin  kingdom  eighty- 
eight  years  after  Godfrey  became  the  Defender  of  the 
Holy  Sepulcher.  At  no  time  had  it  exhibited  any  signs 
of  real  stability.  Resting  on  the  rule  that  no  faith  was 
to  be  kept  with  the  unbeliever,  it  justified  treachery; 
it  recognized  no  title  to  property  except  in  the  Chris¬ 
tians,  and  the  temptation  thus  held  out  to  robbery 
went  far  to  demoralize  the  people.  Tt  kept  up  constant 
irritation  by  petty  forays,  while  it  did  little  to  promote 
military  science  or  discipline.  Its  leaders  were  for  the 
most  part  devoid  of  statesmanship.  As  banded  together 
rather  for  a  religious  than  a  political  purpose,  they 
could  withdraw  from  the  enterprise  as  soon  as  they  had 
fulfilled  their  vows,  and  thus  the  cohesion  needed  for  its 
permanent  success  was  unattainable.  More  than  all,  it 
had  to  put  up  with,  if  it  did  not  sanction,  the  growth 
of  societies,  each  of  which  claimed  independent  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  its  own  members.  The  great  military  orders 
of  the  Hospital  and  Temple  had  come  into  existence  as 
fraternities  devoted  to  works  of  mercy  in  behalf  of  poor 
pilgrims.  But  under  the  conditions  of  their  sojourn  in 
Palestine  it  was  necessary  to  bear  arms  ;  the  bearing  of 
arms  involved  the  need  of  discipline ;  and  the  military 
discipline  of  a  brotherhood  animated  by  monastic  en¬ 
thusiasm  became  formidable.  These  orders  were  further 
strengthened  by  privileges  and  immunities  conferred, 
some  by  the  Kings  of  Jerusalem,  some  by  the  Popes. 
Their  freedom  from  tithe  brought  them  into  direct  an¬ 
tagonism  with  the  clergy,  and  the  clergy  in  their  turn 
complained  that  these  orders  gave  shelter  to  excom¬ 
municated  persons,  while  the  fiercest  enmity  of  the 
Templar  was  reserved  for  his  brother  of  the  order  of  the 
Hospital  of  St.  John.  On  a  kingdom  composed  of  such 
elements  as  these  the  old  curse  of  the  house  divided 
against  itself  cannot  fail  to  descend. 

It  may  have  been  something  like  the  insight  of  a 
statesman  which  led  King  Amalric  to  fix  his  thoughts 
on  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  as  the  means,  not  only  of 
preventing  the  cooperation  of  hostile  powers  to  the 
north  and  south  of  the  Latin  Kingdom,  but  of  opening 
a  country  of  vast  resources  to  the  merchant  and  the 
trader.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  considera¬ 
tions  prompted  the  Lateran  Council,  1179,  to  declare 
that  the  first  object  of  every  crusade  should  be  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Damietta;  but  with  this  determination  these 
enterprises  ceased  to  be  strictly  crusades,  and  the  old 
spirit  is  seen  again  only  in  the  royal  saint,  Louis  IX. 
For  the  time  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  seemed  to  waken 
again  the  impulse  which  had  stirred  the  hearts  of  God¬ 
frey  and  Tancred.  On  the  plain  between  Gisors  and 
Trie  the  pleadings  of  William,  archbishop  of  Tyre,  pre¬ 
vailed  with  Henry  II.  of  England  and  Phili  Augustus 
of  France  to  assume  the  cross,  1188.  Havuig  thus  far 
shown  a  marked  reluctance  to  the  undertaking,  Henry 
may  now  have  really  meant  to  fulfill  his  promise;  but  the 
quarrels  and  treachery  of  his  sons  interposed  a  fatal 
hindrance  and  soon  brought  him  to  his  grave.  For  his 
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son  and  successor,  Richard,  the  idea  ot  rescuing  the 
Holy  City  from  the  Turk  had  an  irresistible  attraction, 
and  his  whole  mind  was  bent  on  raising  money  for  the 
purpose.  This  task  done,  he  met  the  French  king  at 
Vezelai,  where  forty-four  years  ago  Louis  VII.  had 
listened  to  the  vehement  eloquence  of  Bernard.  The 
two  sovereigns  made  their  way  to  Sicily,  while  the 
Emperor  Frederick  I.  (Barbarossa)  was  advancing  with 
his  host  to  Constantinople.  Frederick  himself  was 
drowned  in  a  Cilician  river,  1190,  and  of  those  whom  he 
had  brought  across  the  Bosphorus  not  a  tenth,  it  is  said, 
reached  Antioch.  The  efforts  of  the  Latins  of  Palestine 
were  now  directed  chiefly  against  Acre,  which  had  been 
besieged  for  two  years  before  Richard  and  Philip  set 
foot  on  the  Holy  Land.  The  former  was  prostrated 
with  fever;  but  his  fiery  zeal  proved  stronger  than  his 
sickness,  and  Saladin  was  compelled,  1191,  to  assent  to  a 
compact  which  bound  him  to  surrender  the  true  cross, 
and  to  give  hostages  for  the  payment  of  200,000  pieces 
of  gold  within  forty  days.  The  money  was  not  paid  in 
time  and  the  hostages,  numbering  3,000  or  more,  were 
all,  it  is  said,  slaughtered  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  from 
which  the  tragedy  might  be  seen  in  the  camp  of  Saladin. 
The  sequel  of  the  story  tells  us  of  battles  won  and  lost 
to  little  purpose.  The  victory  of  Richard  at  Azotus 
opened  the  road  to  Jaffa  and  Jerusalem,  and  the  army 
had  advanced  as  far  as  Ramlah,  when  the  men  of  Pisa, 
with  the  knights  of  the  Hospital  and  the  Temple,  insisted 
that  the  troops  could  never  be  kept  together  after  the 
recovery  of  Jerusalem,  and  thus  that  its  re-conquest 
would  really  be  fatal  to  the  crusade.  In  June,  1192, 
Richard  again  led  his  forces  toward  the  Holy  City,  and 
was  again  foiled  by  the  lack  of  a  commissariat  and  the 
destruction  of  all  the  wells  and  cisterns  which  for  miles 
around  had  been  shattered  by  the  enemy.  His  prowess 
was  signally  shown  in  the  relief  of  Jaffa  ;  but  in  the 
issue  he  obtained  from  Saladin  simply  a  truce  for  three 
years  and  eight  months,  which  insured  to  pilgrims  the 
right  of  entering  Jerusalem  untaxed;  and  thus,  leaving 
the  Holy  Land,  he  set  out  on  the  homeward  journey  which 
was  to  be  interrupted  by  a  long  captivity  in  a  Tyrolese 
castle  as  the  prisoner  of  Henry  VI.  Although  this 
third  crusade  had  been  marked  by  the  woeful  waste  of 
splendid  opportunities,  it  had  still  secured  to  the  Chris¬ 
tians  the  possession  of  a  long  strip  of  coast,  bounded  by 
two  important  cities,  which  might  serve  as  a  base  of 
operations  in  future  enterprises,  while  it  had  also  done 
much  to  neutralize  the  results  which  Saladin  had  looked 
for  from  his  earlier  victories. 

The  fourth  crusade  may  be  dismissed  in  a  few  words. 
It  was  an  enterprise  set  on  foot  by  the  Knights  of  St. 
John,  1193,  seconded  by  Pope  Celestine  III.  in  the 
hopes  of  getting  rid  of  the  Emperor  Henry  VI.,  the 
son  of  Barbarossa,  who  claimed  the  island  of  Sicily,  and 
encouraged  by  Henry  as  a  means  for  promoting  his  own 
designs.  Henry  had  no  intention  of  going  on  the 
errand  himself ;  but  his  barons  with  their  followers  de¬ 
feated  the  Turks  between  Tyre  and  Sidon,  1196,  recov¬ 
ered  Jaffa,  which  had  been  taken  after  Richard’s  de¬ 
parture,  obtained  possession  of  Berytus,  and  lost  all  that 
they  had  gained  by  their  folly  and  disunion  in  the  siege 
of  the  castle  of  Thoron,  1197.  Jaffa  was  again  taken 
by  the  Saracens  ;  and  the  Latin  kingdom  became  little 
more  than  a  title  with  which  Isabella,  the  sister  of  Bald¬ 
win  IV.,  linked  that  of  Cyprus  on  her  marriage  with 
Amalric  of  Lusignan,  who  had  succeedjd  his  brother 
Guy  as  sovereign  of  that  island. 

The  fifth  crusade  was  an  undertaking  of  vastly  greater 
importance.  Innocent  III.,  who  now  sat  in  St.  Peter’s 
chair,  was  a  man  of  incomparably  loftier  genius  than 
Urban  II.,  and  he  was  raised  to  the  pontifical  throne, 
1198,  at  a  time  when  the  European  world  generally 
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seemed  in  a  s'ate  of  dissolution.  He  saw  at  once  how, 
ui  such  a  state  of  things,  the  crusades  had  served,  and 
would  serve,  to  promote  the  papal  power.  But  if  the 
Popes  had  thus  the  means  and  the  justification  for  inter¬ 
fering  in  the  affairs  ot  every  kingdom,  and  acquired  the 
power  of  demanding  contributions,  levying  subsidies, 
and  dispensing  with  or  enforcing  vows,  the  mode  in 
which  the  revenues  so  raised  had  been  administered  had 
roused  a  wide  and  deep  suspicion,  which  might  more 
than  counterbalance  all  the  gains.  Hence  it  came  to 
pass  that  Innocent,  even  in  the  plenitude  of  his  spiritual 
pretensions,  was  compelled  to  defend  himself  against 
charges  of  personal  corruption;  and  when  in  Fulk  of 
Neuillyhehad  found  an  apostle  not  less  devoted  and 
only  less  eloquent  than  Bernard,  the  same  suspicion 
came  in  to  chill  enthusiasm  and  lead  men  to  criticise 
rather  than  to  worship.  Nevertheless,  a  goodly  com¬ 
pany  prepared  for  the  great  work  was  at  length  brought 
tcgether,  1201,  the  most  prominent  among  the  leaders 
being  Simon  of  Montfort,  Walter  of  Brienne,  and  Geof¬ 
frey  of  Villehardouin,  the  historian  of  the  crusade.  But 
the  story  of  previous  crusades  had  at  least  opened  men’s 
eyes  to  the  fearful  risks  of  a  march  across  Asia  Minor, 
and  the  army  wholly  lacked  the  means  of  transport  by 
sea.  In  this  strait  whither  could  they  betake  themselves 
but  to  Venice?  For  85,000  silver  marks  the  doge, 
Henry  Dandolo,  covenanted  to  convey  them  to  the 
Holy  Land;  but  when  the  fleet  was  read)-,  51,000 
marks  only  were  forthcoming,  although  the  Counts  of 
Flanders  and  St.  Pol  had  sold  all  their  plate  and 
strained  their  credit  to  the  utmost.  To  the  amaze¬ 
ment  of  the  crusaders  the  doge  announced  that?  the 
34,000  marks  would  be  remitted  if  they  would  conquer 
for  the  republic  the  town  of  Zara,  which  had  been  un¬ 
justly  taken  from  her  by  the  Hungarian  king.  To 
Venice  at  this  time  came  Alexius,  the  son  of  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  Emperor  Isaac  Angelus,  whom  his  brother  Alexius 
had  blinded  and  thrust  into  a  dungeon.  The  pleadings 
of  the  younger  Alexius  may  have  wakened  in  the  mind 
of  Dandolo  some  thought  of  what  was  soon  to  be  achieved 
at  Constantinople ;  but  for  the  present  he  stuck  to  his 
bargain  about  Zara  with  inflexible  pertinacity.  Zara  was 
taken  November  15,  1202  ;  and  the  crusaders  expressed 
their  wish  to  hasten  at  once  to  the  Holy  Land.  Dandolo 
replied  that  the  new  conquest  must  be  guarded 
against  the  King  of  Hungary,  and  that  famine  in  West¬ 
ern  Asia  rendered  the  eastward  voyage  during  the  winter 
impracticable.  Envoys  from  Byzantium  were  also 
earnest  in  insisting  that  the  ends  of  the  crusade  would 
be  best  promoted  by  placing  Alexius  on  the  imperial 
throne,  and  that  the  crusaders’  mission  was  rather  the 
establishment  of  right  everywhere  than  the  wresting  of  a 
particular  spot  from  the  grasp  of  the  Infidel.  They 
added  that  the  first  care  of  Alexius  would  be  to  bring 
the  Eastern  Church  into  submission  to  the  Roman  See, 
while  his  second  would  be  to  provide  400,000  marks  for 
the  service  of  the  crusaders,  and  to  accompany  them 
himself  to  the  Holy  Land.  On  hearing  these  tidings 
Innocent  professed  amazement  and  indignation;  but 
Dandolo  was  resolved  that  neither  threats  nor  interdicts 
should  interfere  with  the  execution  of  his  will.  The 
Venetian  fleet  at  length,  1203,  reached  Scutari,  where 
they  received  a  message  from  the  usurper  Alexius  prom¬ 
ising  help,  if,  during  their  stay  they  would  do  his  subjects 
no  harm.  The  reply  was  a  summons  to  come  down 
from  his  throne ;  and  the  appeal  lay  only  to  the  sword. 
With  ordinary  courage  Alexius  must  have  carried  the 
day;  by  giving  the  order  for  retreat  he  sealed  his  own 
d^om,  and  on  his  flight  from  the  city  the  blinded  Isaac 
Angelus,  drawn  from  his  prison,  was  again  wrapped  in 
the  imperial  robes,  and  his  son  Alexius  raise  !  to  share 
his  dignity.  But  fresh  disappointments  were  in  store 


for  the  crusaders.  Alexius  gave  them  to  understand 
that  the  winter  must  be  spent  in  Constantinople;  and 
Dandolo  effectually  supported  him  by  saying  that  until 
the  spring  the  Venetian  fleet  should  not  move.  In  the 
mean  time  feuds  and  factions  were  doing  their  old  work 
in  Constantinople.  The  young  Alexius,  offended  at  the 
plainness  of  speech  which  tolcl  him  that  solemn  com¬ 
pacts  must  be  adhered  to,  sent  a  squadron  of  fire  ships 
against  the  Venetians.  The  project  faded  ;  and  in  a 
little  while  his  throne  was  filled  by  Alexius  Ducas, 
called  Mourzoufle,  from  the  darkness  and  shagginess  of 
his  eye-brows.  Dandolo  insisted  on  the  restoration  of 
Alexius;  and  Mourzoufle  had  him  killed  in  prison. 
This  deed  was  held  to  justify  the  crusaders  in  placing 
a  Latin  emperor  on  the  Byzantine  throne ;  and  this 
task  was  achieved  after  a  second  siege,  1204,  which  was 
followed  by  riot  and  carnage  altogether  disgraceful  to 
Western  chivalry.  Innocent  III.  might  well  ask  how 
the  return  of  the  Greek  Church  to  ecclesiastical  unity 
was  to  be  looked  for  when  they  saw  in  the  Latins  only 
works  of  darkness  for  which  they  might  justly  loathe 
them  worse  than  dogs.  The  committee  of  twelve  — 
half  French,  half  Venetian — charged  with  the  election 
of  an  emperor,  fixed  their  choice  on  Dandolo ;  but  the 
old  man,  who  had  well-nigh  completed  his  tale  of  a 
hundred  winters,  cared  little  for  the  office,  while  the 
Venetians  had  no  wish  to  see  one  man  at  once  doge  and 
emperor.  Two  only  remained  who  could  well  be  made 
competitors  for  the  throne  —  the  Marquis  of  Montferrat, 
and  Baldwin  of  Flanders.  The  choice  of  the  electors 
fell  on  the  latter,  who  was  a  descendant  of  Charles  the 
Great,  and  a  cousin  of  the  French  king;  and  Baldwin 
was  crowned  by  the  papal  legate  in  the  great  church  of 
Justinian. 

The  crusaders  had  thus  done  great  things,  although 
not  precisely  the  things  which  at  the  outset  Innocent 
would  have  had  them  do.  The  old  schism  of  the  Greek 
Church  had  been  brought  to  an  end,  and  the  dominion 
of  the  Holy  See  vastly  enlarged.  But  the  benefits 
secured  to  Venice  were  at  least  more  enduring.  The 
conquest  of  Zara  was  the  first  step  only  toward  the 
establishment  of  a  great  maritime  empire  ;  the  factories 
at  Pera  were  exposed  only  to  attacks  by  sm.,  and  here 
her  ships  could  guard  them.  Her  settlements  were 
seen  in  the  richest  islands  of  the  ^Egean  ;  and  th’s  de¬ 
velopment  of  her  greatness  seemed  to  foster  a  spirit  of 
independence  which  Innocent  III.  regarded  with  instinct¬ 
ive  suspicion.  It  was  the  fault  of  the  Venetians,  he 
said,  that  the  whole  enterprise  had  not  been  brought 
already  to  a  brilliant  consummation.  What  might  not 
an  army  which  had  done  so  much  at  Zara  and  Byzantium 
have  achieved  in  the  Holy  Land? 

The  Latin  Empire  thus  set  up  was  not  more  durable 
than  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  Baldwin,  as  emperor, 
was  really  nothing  more  than  a  chief  among  his  peers  ; 
and  although  he  thus  lacked  the  authority  of  the 
sovereigns  whose  title  he  bore,  he  attempted  tasks  which 
even  they  must  have  failed  to  accomplish.  By  the  cru¬ 
saders  the  Greek  people  were  regarded  as  barbarians  or 
heathens,  and  their  clergy  as  the  ministers  of  a  false  faith. 
The  former  were  excluded  from  all  offices  and  dignities; 
the  Assize  of  Jerusalem  was  substituted  for  the  Code  of 
Justinian  ;  and  no  native  was  allowed  to  take  part  in  the 
administration  of  this  law.  Such  changes  could  portend 
nothing  but  future  evil ;  nor  were  other  signs  of  speedy 
downfall  wanting.  The  conquerors  began  to  quarrel, 
and  Baldwin  found  himself  at  open  war  with  Boniface 
of  Montferrat,  now  lord  of  Thessalonica.  Like  Boni¬ 
face,  the  other  chiefs  of  the  crusade  had  been  splendidly 
rewarded.  The  count  of  Blois  received  the  dukedom  of 
Nice;  and  the  Venetian  Dandolo  became  the  sovereign 
of  Romania,  with  Geoffrey  of  Villehardouin  as  his  mar- 
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s.hal.  But  the  power  of  the  Eastern  Coesars  was  rather 
divided  than  crushed.  New  empires  sprung  up  at  Nice, 
Trebizond,  and  Durazza;  and  the  Latins  encountered  an 
enemy  still  more  formidable  in  the  Bulgarian  Calo-John, 
who  ordered  a  massacre  of  the  Latins  in  Thrace,  1205. 
Eager  for  vengeance,  Baldwin  marched  against  him  ; 
but  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  the  army  was  saved  only 
by  the  skill  and  heroism  of  Villehardouin,  who  has  left 
us  a  narrative  of  the  campaign.  The  liberation  of  Bald¬ 
win  was  demanded  by  the  Pope  ;  the  reply  was  that  he 
had  died.  The  cause  was  never  known  ;  and  for  a  year 
his  brother  Henry,  who  was  elected  to  succeed  him,  re¬ 
fused  to  take  the  title  of  emperor.  The  ten  years  of 
Henry’s  reign,  1206-1216,  stand  outin  pleasant  contrast 
with  the  lives  of  the  emperors  who  were  to  follow  him. 
Henry  at  the  least  saw  that  his  brother  had  made  a  fatal 
mistake  in  confining  the  work  of  government  exclusively 
to  the  Latins.  Greeks  were  again  admitted  to  public 
offices  and  honors;  to  the  imposition  of  a  foreign  liturgy 
or  of  a  foreign  dogma  Henry  offered  a  passive  resistance, 
while  his  throne,  placed  on  the  right  hand  of  the  patri¬ 
arch’s  chair  in  the  church  of  Sancta  Sophia,  was  signifi¬ 
cant  of  his  thoughts  on  the  question  of  papal  supremacy. 
With  his  death  the  male  line  of  the  counts  of  Flanders 
came  to  an  end.  In  g.  fatal  moment  the  offer  of  his 
crown  was  accepted  by  Peter  of  Courtenay,  count  of 
Auxerre,  the  husband  of  Henry’s  sister  Yolande.  Like 
Baldwin,  Peter  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  on  his 
eastward  journey,  and  died  without  seeing  the  city  of 
which  he  was  the  sovereign,  1218.  During  the  reign  of 
his  successor  Robert,  the  second  son  of  Yolande,  the 
range  of  Latin  dominion  was  rapidly  narrowed.  When 
Robert  died,  Baldwin,  Yolande’s  youngest  son,  was  still 
a  child  only  seven  years  old  ;  and  John  of  Brienne,  the 
titular  king  of  Jerusalem,  was  raised  to  the  imperial 
throne.  At  length,  after  his  death,  the  second  Baldwin 
became  emperor  ;  but  the  twenty-five  years  of  his  reign 
he  spent  chiefly  in  distant  lands,  begging  for  help  in 
money.  In  vain  the  Pope  proclaimed  a  crusade  in  his 
behalf.  The  end  was  drawing  nigh.  The  envoys  sent 
by  him  to  Michael  Palreologus  were  bidden  to  tell  their 
master  that  he  might  have  peace  on  the  payment  of  an 
annual  tribute  amounting  to  the  whole  revenue  from 
customs  and  excise  at  Constantinople.  A  few  years  later, 
1261,  Baldwin  was  driven  from  the  imperial  city,  and 
spent  the  rest  of  his  days  wandering  over  Europe  and 
telling  the  story  of  his  misfortunes.  So  fell  the  Latin 
Empire,  having  dealt  the  death-blow  to  the  hopes  which 
were  dearest  to  the  heart  of  Pope  Innocent  III.  The 
reconcilement  of  the  Eastern  with  the  Western  Church 
would,  he  knew,  be  best  achieved  by  a  close  union  be¬ 
tween  the  subjects  of  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  Em¬ 
pires.  The  policy  of  the  Latin  emperors  had  opened  a 
gulf  of  separation  which  has  not  to  this  day  been  closed, 
and  had  converted  the  dislike  and  suspicion  of  former 
generations  into  vehement  jealousy  or  furious  hatred. 

When  the  Latin  empire  fell  the  era  of  the  crusades 
was  fast  drawing  to  its  close;  and  of  the  expeditions 
which  had  been  undertaken  before  its  downfall  one  only 
was  prompted  by  the  spirit  which  had  animated  the 
hearers  of  Urban  II.  at  Clermont.  The  conditions  of 
the  conflict  were  widely  changed;  and  the  course 
adopted  by  the  Christian  leaders  showed  their  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  surest  road  to  Jerusalem  was  by  way  of 
Egypt.  Again  and  again  this  plan  might  have  been  car¬ 
ried  out  successfully ;  and  again  and  again  the  crusaders 
threw  the  chance  away.  Thus,  in  the  year  1219,  the 
Syrian  Sultan  Coradin  had  offered  peace  to  the  besiegers 
of  Damietta,  pledging  himself  to  surrender  not  merely 
the  true  cross  but  the  whole  Palestine,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  two  forts  for  the  protection  of  pilgrims  bound 
to  Mecca,  The  offer  was  rejected ;  Danpetta  was  taken 


and  plundered  ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1220  the  army  ln« 
sisted  on  attempting  the  conquest  of  Egypt.  The  Sul¬ 
tan  Kameel  offered  them  terms  as  favorable  as  those  of 
Coradin,  and  these  were  also  refused.  The  Nile  rose; 
and  the  Egyptians  inundated  the  camp  of  their  enemies, 
who  in  their  turn  were  compelled  to  sue  for  peace  by 
surrendering  Damietta.  This  disaster  made  the  Pope 
Honorius  III.,  who  had  been  elected  on  the  death  of 
Innocent,  still  more  anxious  for  the  fulfillment  of  the 
crusading  vow  which  had  long  since  been  taken  by  the 
Emperor  Frederick  II.,  the  grandson  of  Barbarossa. 
In  a  conference  at  Ferentino,  1223,  it  was  agreed  that 
Frederick  should  marry  Iolante,  the  daughter  of  the 
titular  king  of  Jerusalem,  and  thus  go  forth  as  his  heir 
to  recover  his  own  inheritance.  Two  years  were  al¬ 
lowed  for  preparation ;  but  it  was  found  necessary  at 
San  Germano  to  grant  two  more.  When  at  length 
Frederick  married  Iolante  in  1225,  he  declared  that  his 
father-in-law,  John  of  Brienne,  was  king  only  by  right 
of  his  wife,  on  whose  death  the  title  had  passed  to  her 
daughter,  and  that  thus  Frederick  was  now  king  of 
Naples,  Sicily,  and  Jerusalem.  Still  the  months  rolled 
away,  and  the  vow  of  Frederick  remained  unfulfilled. 
Honorius  had  already  been  obliged  to  remonstrate;  his 
successor,  Gregory  IX.,  1227,  found  himself  constrained 
to  use  sharper  weapons.  The  contrast  between  the  two 
men  was  marked  indeed.  In  Gregory  IX.,  chosen  Pope 
at  the  age  of  four-score  years,  the  ascetic  severity  of 
Gregory  the  Great  was  united  with  the  iron  will  of 
Gregory  VII.  Frederick  was  a  young  man  of  thirty- 
three,  born  and  bred  in  Sicily,  steeped  in  the  luxury  of 
a  gorgeous  and  voluptuous  court,  where  the  charms  of 
art  and  the  refinements  of  literature  and  philosophy  in 
some  measures  redeemed  the  sensuous  indulgence  at 
which  Gregory  would  have  stood  aghast.  The  Pope 
had  indeed  enough  to  disquiet  him  in  the  reports 
which  came  from  this  Sicilian  paradise.  Frederick 
was  spending  his  days  among  a  motley  company 
gathered  from  all  the  countries  of  Europe  —  a  company 
in  which  Christians,  Jews,  and  Saracens  mingled  freely. 
A  society  such  as  this  could  exist  only  in  an  atmosphere 
of  tolerance,  and  tolerance  in  Gregory’s  eyes  was  only 
another  name  for  indifference,  and  indifference  of 
heresy.  The  spell,  therefore,  must  be  broken,  and 
Frederick  must  be  sent  forth  to  do  battle  in  distant 
lands  with  the  Infidels  to  whom  he  showed  so  danger¬ 
ous  a  liking  in  his  own.  At  length  his  forces  were 
gathered  at  Brindisi,  1228,  but  fever  broke  out  among 
them;  and  Frederick,  having  embarked,  was  compelled 
after  three  days  to  put  into  the  harbor  of  Otranto. 
Gregory  could  endure  no  more.  Frederick  was  solemnly 
excommunicated,  and  the  excommunication  was  followed 
by  interdict.  Papal  messengers  forbade  him  now  to 
leave  Italy  until  he  had  made  satisfaction  for  his 
offenses  against  the  church.  Frederick  retorted  by 
sending  his  own  envoys  to  demand  the  removal  of  the 
interdict,  and  then  sailed  to  Ptolemais.  Here  he  found 
friends  in  the  Teutonic  Knights  and  their  grand-master, 
Herman  of  Salza  ;  and  although  he  was  ready  to  fight, 
he  was  still  more  willing  to  gain  his  ends  without  blood¬ 
shed.  At  length  a  treaty  signed  by  the  Sultan  Kameel, 
1229,  surrendered  to  Frederick  the  whole  of  Jerusalem 
with  the  exception  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  and  restored 
to  the  Christians  the  towns  of  Jaffa,  Nazareth,  and 
Bethlehem.  Success  thus  achieved  exasperated  rather 
than  appeased  the  Pontiff.  The  interdict  followed  him 
to  the  Holy  City,  and  when  he  went  to  his  coronation  as 
king  of  Jerusalem  in  the  Church  of  the  Sepulcher,  not 
a  single  priest  took  part  in  the  rite,  and  Frederick  was 
compelled  to  crown  himself.  The  letters  which  he 
wrote  to  announce  a  success  which  he  regarded  as 
splendid  roused  only  a  storm  of  indignation.  Gregory 
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charged  him  with  a  monstrous  attempt  to  reconcile 
Christ  and  Belial,  and  to  set  up  the  impostor  Mahomet 
as  an  object  of  veneration  or  worship. 

The  treaty  with  Kameel,  which  closed  the  sixth 
crusade,  was  for  ten  years.  On  neither  side,  probably, 
was  it  strictly  kept,  and  the  injuries  done  to  pilgrims  on 
their  way  from  Acre  to  Jerusalem  were  alleged  as  a  suf¬ 
ficient  reason  for  sending  out  the  expedition  headed  by 
Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall  (brother  of  the  English 
Henry  IIE,  and  afterward  king  of  the  Romans).  This 
expedition  may  be  regarded  as  the  seventh  in  the  list  of 
the  crusades,  and  deserves  notice  as  having  been  brought 
to  an  end,  like  that  of  Frederick,  by  a  treaty,  1240. 
The  terms  of  the  later  covenant  were  even  more  favor¬ 
able  to  the  Christians ;  but  two  years  later  the  Latin 
power,  such  as  it  was,  was  swept  away  by  the  inroad  of 
Korasmians,  pushed  onward  by  the  hordes  of  Jenghiz 
Khan.  The  awful  havoc  thus  caused  was  alleged  by 
Pope  Innocent  IV.  as  a  reason  for  again  summoning 
Christendom  to  the  rescue  of  the  Holy  Land.  But 
nearly  seven  years  passed  away  before  the  French  king, 
Louis  IX.,  was  able  to  set  sail  for  Egypt  on  the  eighth 
crusade.  This  royal  saint,  who  lives  for  us  in  the  quaint 
and  graphic  chronicle  of  his  seneschal,  Joinville,  may 
with  truth  be  said  to  have  been  animated  by  a  spirit  of 
devotion  and  self-sacrifice  which  no  other  crusading 
leader  manifested  in  anything  like  the  same  measure. 
Intolerant  in  theory,  if  he  could  be  said  to  have  any 
theory,  and  bigoted  in  language,  Louis  had  that  true 
charity  which  would  make  him  succor  his  enemies  not 
less  readily  than  his  friends.  Nor  was  his  bravery  less 
signal  than  his  gentleness.  It  was  displayed  not  only  on 
the  battle-field,  but  during  the  prolonged  miseries  of  a 
captivity  in  which  he  underwent  keener  pain  for  the  suf¬ 
ferings  of  others  than  for  his  own.  He  had,  indeed, 
the  highest  virtues  of  the  monk,  the  most  ardent  love 
of  justice  and  truth,  the  most  vehement  hatred  of 
wrong;  but  as  he  laid  no  claim  to  the  qualities  of  a 
general,  so  most  assuredly  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  pos¬ 
sessed  them.  His  dauntless  courage  saved  his  army 
from  complete  destruction  at  Mansourah,  1249;  but  his 
offer  to  exchange  Damietta  for  Jerusalem  was  rejected, 
and  in  the  retreat,  during  which  they  were  compelled 
to  fight  at  desperate  disadvantage,  Louis  was  taken 
prisoner.  With  serene  patience,  with  unwavering  firm¬ 
ness,  and  with  an  unclouded  trust  in  God,  he  under¬ 
went  sufferings  for  which  the  Saracens,  so  Joinville  tells 
us,  frankly  confessed  that  they  would  have  renounced 
Mahomet;  and  when  the  payment  of  his  ransom  set 
him  free,  he  made  a  pilgrimage  in  sackcloth  to  Nazareth, 
1250.  With  a  firmness  which  nothing  could  shake,  he 
denied  himself  the  solace  of  looking  on  the  Holy  City. 
His  sense  of  duty  would  not  allow  him  to  reap  the 
fruits  of  an  enterprise  in  which  he  had  failed,  and  so  to 
set  an  evil  example  to  others.  As  a  general  he  had 
achieved  nothing,  but  his  humiliation  involved  no  dis¬ 
honor;  and  the  genuineness  of  his  faith,  his  devotion, 
and  his  love  had  been  fully  tested  in  the  furnace  of 
affliction. 

The  crusading  fire  was  now  rapidly  burning  itself  out. 
In  the  West  there  was  nothing  to  awaken  again  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  which  had  been  stirred  by  Peter  the  Hermit, 
and  by  Bernard;  while  in  Palestine  itself  almost  the 
only  signs  of  genuine  activity  were  furnished  by  the  an¬ 
tagonism  of  the  religious  military  orders.  There  was, 
in  truth,  disunion  and  schism  everywhere.  The  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  Venetians  and  the  men  of  Genoa  and 
Pisa  were  at  best  those  of  a  hollow  truce  ;  and  the 
quarrels  of  the  Templars  and  Hospitallers  led,  in  1259,  to 
a  pitched  battle,  in  which  almost  all  the  Templars  were 
slain.  Some  eight  years  later  the  tidings  that  Antioch 
had  been  taken  by  the  Infidels  revived  in  St.  Louis  the 


old  yearning  for  the  rescue  of  the  holy  places ;  but  he 
modestly  expressed  his  fear  that  his  sins  might  again 
bring  on  the  Christian  arms  the  disasters  of  his  Egyptian 
expedition.  Cheered  by  the  sympathy  of  the  Pope, 
Clement  IV.,  he  embarked  with  an  army  of  60,000  men, 
1270;  but  a  storm  drove  his  ships  to  Sardinia,  and 
thence  they  sailed  for  Tunis.  They  had  encamped,  it 
is  said,  on  the  site  of  Carthage,  when  a  plague  broke 
out.  The  saintly  king  was  among  the  victims  ;  and  this 
truest  of  all  crusaders  died  uttering  the  words,  “  I  will 
enter  Thy  house,  O  Lord  ;  I  will  worship  in  Thy  sanc¬ 
tuary.  ”  The  arrival  of  the  English  Edward,  who  was 
soon  to  succeed  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  Henry 
III.,  brought  about  no  immediate  change  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  crusaders.  In  the  following  year  Edward 
reached  Acre,  took  Nazareth  —  the  inhabitants  of  which 
he  massacred  —  fell  sick,  and  during  his  sickness  nar¬ 
rowly  escaped  being  murdeied  by  an  assassin  sent  by 
the  Emir  of  Joppa.  Having  made  a  peace  for  ten  years, 
he  returned  to  Europe ;  and  the  ninth  and  last  crusade 
was  at  an  end.  An  earnest  attempt  to  renew  the  strug¬ 
gle  was  made  in  the  Council  of  Lyons,  1274,  by  Gregory 
X.,  Edward’s  friend ;  and  Rodolf  of  Hapsburg  pledged 
himself  to  join  the  expedition  then  decreed;  but  in  less 
than  two  years  Gregory  died,  and  the  scheme  fell  to  the 
ground.  Of  the  attempts  made  in  succeeding  years  to 
rekindle  the  old  enthusiasm  it  is  enough  to  say  that  all 
proved  abortive.  The  Holy  Land  could  no  longer,  as 
it  seemed,  furnish  a  home  even  for  the  military  orders. 
The  Teutonic  Knights  made  their  way  to  Lithuania  and 
Poland,  the  Hospitallers  to  Cyprus  and  to  Rhodes.  The 
Templars  fell  victims  to  a  plot  as  iniquitous  and  treach¬ 
erous  as  any  that  has  disgraced  the  annals  of  mankind. 
When  their  services  had  ceased  to  be  useful  in  Palestine 
the  French  king  found  that  much  benefit  might  be  de¬ 
rived  from  a  confiscation  of  their  vast  possessions.  The 
proceedings  against  the  order  in  England  are  scarcely 
to  be  compared  with  the  surpassing  horrors  of  the  pro¬ 
scription  in  France,  which  ended  in  the  burning  of  the 
grand-master  De  Molay;  but  in  both  countries  the 
power  of  falsehood  in  compassing  the  destruction  of 
men  innocent  of  the  particular  crimes  laid  against  them 
was  seen  as  perhaps  it  had  never  been  seen  before.  The 
fury  with  which  they  were  persecuted  was  indeed  a  legit¬ 
imate  result  of  the  crusades,  for  which  the  unbelief  of 
the  enemy  supplied  the  primary  motive.  The  theory  of 
putting  down  error  by  force,  had  received  a  sanction 
which  was  applied  in  the  dealings  of  the  Popes  with 
Albigensian  and  other  heretics. 

CRUSENSTOLPE,  Magnus  Jakob,  a  Swedish 
historian,  was  born  in  1795.  He  became  early  famous 
both  as  a  political  and  an  historical  writer.  His  first 
important  work  was  a  History  of  the  Early  Years  of  the 
Life  of  King  Gustavus  IV.  Adolphus ,  which  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  series  of  monographs  and  by  some  politico- 
historical  novels,  of  which  The  House  of  Holstein-  Gottorp 
in  Sweden  is  considered  the  best.  He  obtained  a  great 
personal  influence  over  King  Karl  Johan,  who  during 
the  years  1830-33  gave  him  his  fullest  confidence,  and 
sanctioned  the  official  character  of  Crusenstolpe’s  new;  - 
paper  Faderneslandet.  In  the  last-mentioned  year,1 
however,  the  historian  suddenly  became  the  kings 
bitterest  enemy,  and  used  his  acrid  pen  on  all  occasions 
in  attacking  him.  In  1838  he  was  condemned,  for  one 
of  these  angry  utterances,  to  be  imprisoned  three  years 
in  the  Castle  of  Waxholm.  He  continued  his  literary 
labors  until  his  death  in  1865.  Few  Swedish  writers 
have  wielded  so  pure  and  so  incisive  a  style  as  Crusen- 
stolpe,  and  it  is  by  virtue  of  the  elegance  of  his  writings 
that  he  will  survive,  for  his  historical  worth  is  injured  by 
the  passionate  bias  of  his  political  and  personal  antipa¬ 
thies. 
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CRUSIUS,  Christian  August  (1715-1775),  after 
Buddaeus,  the  most  distinguished  theological  opponent 
of  the  Wolfian  philosophy  and  critical  methods,  was  born 
at  Leuna,  in  Mersenburg.  He  was  a  profound,  subtle, 
and  original  thinker,  and  was,  perhaps,  drawn  into 
mysticism  by  his  attempts  to  reconcile  theology  and 
philosophy.  His  works  have  fallen  into  the  background, 
but  he  is  still  remembered  for  his  profound  learning, 
unfeigned  piety,  and  purity  and  earnestness  of  character. 
Few  controversialists  have  left  behind  them  so  stainless 
a  name. 

CRUSTACEA.  There  is  probably  no  class  among 
the  Invertebrata  which  offers  so  many  striking  family 
and  individual  peculiarities  as  are  to  be  met  with  among 
the  Crustacea.  Having  a  special  type  of  structure,  and 
possessed  of  numerous  characteristics  in  common,  they 
nevertheless  put  on  such  diverse  appearances  both  in  the 
young  and  adult  stages  of  their  existence  as  frequently 
to  have  baffled  the  most  able  investigators,  whilst  many 
of  the  vagrant  members  of  the  class  still  challenge 
further  research. 

The  masterly  and  exhaustive  labors  of  Charles  Darwin 
on  the  Cirripedia  have  rescued  that  aberrent  group  from 
obscurity,  and  many  of  the  parasitic  forms  have  been 
relegated  to  the  various  orders  of  which  they  are  in 
reality  only  degenerated  members,  their  organs  having 
suffered  atrophy,  and  frequently  their  entire  structure 
having  undergone  modification,  in  consequence  of  the 
peculiar  existences  they  lead.  But  our  advance  towards 
a  more  correct  knowledge  of  the  class,  as  a  whole,  has 
been  mainly  derived  from  the  accumulated  store  of 
embryological  and  developmental  studies  which  —  com¬ 
menced  in  1823,  by  Vaughan  Thompson  —  have  in  these 
later  years  been  so  successfully  prosecuted  by  Audouin 
and  Milne-Ed wards,  Darwin,  Spence,  Bate,  Van  Bene- 
den,  Claus,  Anton  Dohrn,  A.  S.  Packard,  O.  F.  Muller, 
Fritz  Muller,  and  very  many  other  naturalists.  Much, 
however,  still  remains  to  be  accomplished. 

The  Crustacea  belong  to  the  sub-kingdom  Ann  j- 
LOSA  and  to  the  division  Arthropoda,  in  which  are  also 
included  the  Insecta,  the  Myriapoda,  and  the 
Arachnida;  they  are  known  also  as  Articulata, 
from  the  body  being  composed  of  a  series  of  distinct 
rings  or  segments,  each  segment  usually  possessing  a 
pair  of  jointed  appendages  or  limbs  articulated  to  it. 
They  may  be  defined  to  be  those  Articulata  which, 
whenever  respiratory  organs  are  specially  developed, 
possess  branchiae  and  not  tracheae.  By  this  definition 
they  are  at  once  separated  from  all  insects  and  myria¬ 
pods,  which  invariably  possess  tracheae.  But  it  remains 
a  difficulty,  if  it  be  not  altogether  impossible  in  the 
present  state  of  science,  to  frame  any  definition  which 
shall  similarly  include  all  Crustacea  and  exclude  all 
Arachnida.  In  both  classes,  in  fact,  there  are  forms 
which  possess  no  special  respiratory  organs  ;  and  if  in 
these  cases  we  resort  to  other  characters,  none  which 
are  of  universal  application  have  as  yet  been  dis¬ 
covered. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  as  a  rule  these  excep¬ 
tional  Crustacea  possess  more  than  four  pairs  of  loco¬ 
motive  appendages,  have  two  pairs  of  antennary  organs, 
and  possess  a  simple  alimentary  canal;  while  the 
Arachnida  generally  have  not  more  than  four  pairs  of 
antennary  organs,  and  have  their  alimentary  canal  pro¬ 
duced  into  caeca  (Huxley). 

CRUVEILHIER,  Jean  (1791-1874),  a  French  ana¬ 
tomist,  was  born  at  Limoges.  In  1825  he  became  pro¬ 
fessor  of  anatomy  in  the  university  of  Paris,  and  ten 
years  later  he  was  the  first  occupant  of  the  recently 
founded  chair  of  pathological  anatomy.  He  was  also 
created  Commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

iv;RUZ,  Juan  de  la  (1542-1591),  a  Spanish  mystic. 
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whose  family  name  was  Yepes,  was  born  at  Ontiveros, 
in  Old  Castille. 

CRUZ,  Ramon  de  la,  Spanish  dramatist,  was  born 
at  Madrid  in  1731.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  life,  save 
that  he  was  an  employe  in  the  ministry  of  finance,  that 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Seville  and  of  the 
Roman  “Arcadians,”  and  that  between  1786  and  1791 
he  published  some  ten  volumes  of  plays.  Among  his 
300  pieces  he  is  remembered  only  by  his  sainetesy  little 
farcical  sketches  of  city  life,  written  to  be  played  between 
the  acts  of  a  greater  play,  or  as  afterpieces. 

CRYOLITE,  is  a  massive,  usually  granular  or  indis¬ 
tinctly  crystalline,  cleavable,  translucent  to  transparent, 
brittle  mineral,  of  a  snow-white  (sometimes  reddish  or 
brownish)  color,  vitreous  lustre,  hardness  2.5,  and  spe¬ 
cific  gravity  2.9-3.077.  Its  transparency  is  increased  by 
immersion  in  water.  Before  the  blowpipe  itfuses  easily 
to  an  opaque  white  enamel.  Cryolite  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  soap,  soda,  aluminium  sulphate,  alum,  and 
cryolite  glass  ;  and,  till  superseded  by  bauxite,  was  the 
chief  source  of  aluminium.  That  metal  was  first  ob¬ 
tained  from  it,  early  in  1855,  by  Allan  Dick,  who  fused 
the  mineral  with  alternate  layers  of  small  pieces  of  so¬ 
dium  in  a  magnesia-lined  crucible.  Rose,  in  September 
of  the  same  year,  published  a  method  of  producing  al¬ 
uminium  by  heating  together  cryolite,  potassium  chlo¬ 
ride,  and  sodium.  According  to  M.  Gauduin  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  cryolite  and  barium  chloride  forms  a 
flux  superior  to  borax  for  soldering  iron,  or  brazing  cop¬ 
per,  brass,  and  bronze.  Cryolite  was  discovered  and 
named  by  Abildgaard  about  the  year  1800,  and  was  de¬ 
scribed  by  D’Andrada  and  Karsten,  and  accurately 
analyzed  by  Klaproth. 

CRYPT,  a  vault  or  subterranean  chamber,  especially 
under  churches.  In  classical  phraseology  “  crypta  ”  was 
employed  for  any  vaulted  building,  either  partially  or  en¬ 
tirely  below  the  level  of  the  ground.  It  is  used  for  a 
sewer ;  for  the  “  carceres,”  or  vaulted  stalls  for  the 
horses  and  chariots  in  a  circus  ;  for  the  close  porticos  or 
arcades,  more  fully  known  as  “  cryptoporticus,”  attached 
by  the  Romans  to  their  suburban  villas  for  the  sake  of 
coolness,  and  to  the  theaters  as  places  of  exercise  or  re¬ 
hearsal  for  the  performers  ;  and  for  underground  recep¬ 
tacles  for  agricultural  produce.  Tunnels,  or  galleries 
excavated  in  the  living  rock,  were  also  called  crypta. 

A  crypt,  as  a  portion  of  a  church,  had  its  origin  in  the 
subterranean  chapels  known  as  “  confessiones,”  erected 
around  the  tomb  of  a  martyr,  or  the  place  of  his  martyr¬ 
dom.  This  is  the  origin  of  the  spacious  crypts,  some  of 
which  may  be  called  subterranean  churches,  above  all  of 
St.  Peter’s,  in  Rome  —  the  crypt  being  thus  the  germ  of 
the  church  or  basilica  subsequently  erected  above  the 
hallowed  spot.  When  the  martyr’s  tomb  was  sunk  in 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  not  placed  in  a  catacomb 
chapel,  the  original  memorial-shrine  would  be  only  par¬ 
tially  below  the  surface,  and  consequently  the  part  of  the 
church  erected  over  it,  which  was  always  that  containing 
the  altar,  would  be  elevated  some  height  above  the 
ground,  and  be  approached  by  flights  of  steps.  This 
fashion  of  raising  the  chancel  or  altar  end  of  a  church  on 
a  crypt  was  widely  imitated  long  after  the  reason  for 
adopting  it  ceased,  and  even  where  it  never  existed. 

CRYPTOGRAPHY  (from  upvTCTEiv,  to  hide),  or 
writing  in  cipher  (from  Arabic  cifr,  empty,  void),  called 
also  steganography,  is  the  art  of  writing  messages,  etc., 
in  such  a  way  as  to  be  understood  by  those  only  who 
possess  the  key  to  the  characters  employed.  The  un¬ 
raveling  of  the  writing  is  called  deciphering.  Crypto¬ 
graphy  having  become  a  distinct  art,  Bacon  classed  it 
(under  the  name  ciphers )  as  a  part  of  grammar.  Secret 
modes  of  communication  have  been  in  use  from  the 
earliest  times.  The  Lacedemonians,  according  to 
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Plutarch,  had  a  method  which  has  been  called  the 
scytale,  from  the  staff  employed  in  constructing  and 
deciphering  the  message.  When  the  Spartan  ephors 
wished  to  forward  their  orders  to  their  commanders 
abroad,  they  wound  slantwise  a  narrow  strip  of  parch¬ 
ment  upon  a  staff  so  that  the  edges  met  close  together, 
and  the  message  was  then  added  in  such  a  way  that  the 
center  of  the  line  of  writing  was  on  the  edges  of  the 
parchment. 

The  art  was  in  use  also  amongst  the  Romans.  Upon 
the  revival  of  letters  methods  of  secret  correspondence 
were  introduced  into  private  business,  diplomacy,  plots, 
etc.  ;  and  as  the  study  of  this  art  has  always  presented 
attractions  to  the  ingenious,  a  curious  body  of  literature 
has  been  the  result. 

John  Trithemius,  the  abbot  of  Spanheim,  was  the 
first  important  writer  on  cryptography.  His  Poli- 
graphia,  published  in  1500,  has  passed  through  many 
editions,  and  has  supplied  the  basis  upon  which  subse¬ 
quent  writers  have  worked.  It  was  begun  at  the  desire 
of  the  duke  of  Bavaria  ;  but  Trithemius  did  not  at  first 
intend  to  publish  it,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  in¬ 
jurious  to  public  interests.  The  next  treatises  of  im¬ 
portance  were  those  of  John  Baptist  Porta,  a  Neapoli¬ 
tan  mathematician,  who  wrote  De  furtivis  literarum 
notis,  1563;  and  of  Blaise  de  Vigenere,  whose  Traite 
des  chijfres  appeared  in  Paris,  1587.  John  Wilkins, 
subsequently  bishop  of  Chester,  published  in  1641  an 
anonymous  treatise  entitled  Mercury,  or  the  Secret  and 
Swift  Messenger  —  a  small  but  comprehensive  work  on 
the  subject,  and  a  timely  gift  to  the  diplomatists  and 
leaders  of  the  civil  war.  The  deciphering  of  many  of 
the  royalist  papers  of  that  period,  such  as  the 
letters  that  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Parliament  at  the 
battle  of  Naseby,  has  by  Henry  Stubbe  been  charged 
on  the  celebrated  mathematician  Dr.  John  Wallis 
(A then.  Oxon.,  iii.  1072),  whose  connection  with 
the  subject  of  cipher-writing  is  referred  to  by  himself  in 
the  Oxford  edition  of  his  mathematical  works,  1689, 
page  659;  as  also  by  John  Davys.  Dr.  Wallis  else¬ 
where  states  that  this  art,  formerly  scarcely  known  to 
any  but  the  secretaries  of  princes,  etc.,  had  grown  very 
common  and  familiar  during  the  civil  commotions,  “  so 
that  now  there  is  scarcely  a  person  of  quality  but  is 
more  or  less  acquainted  with  it,  and  doth,  as  there  is  oc¬ 
casion,  make  use  of  it.” 

Schemes  of  cryptography  are  endless  in  their  variety. 
Bacon  lays  down  the  following  as  the  “virtues”  to  be 
looked  for  in  them: — “that  they  be  not  laborious  to 
Write  and  read;  that  they  be  impossible  to  decipher; 
and,  in  some  cases,  that  they  be  without  suspicion.” 
These  principles  are  more  or  less  disregarded  by  all  the 
modes  that  have  been  advanced,  including  that  of  Bacon 
himself,  which  has  been  unduly  extolled  by  his  admirers 
as  “one  of  the  most  ingenious  methods  of  writing  in 
cipher,  and  the  most  difficult  to  be  deciphered,  of  any 
yet  contrived.” 

Bacon  remarks  that  though  ciphers  were  commonly 
in  letters  and  alphabets,  yet  they  might  be  in  words. 
Upon  this  basis  codes  have  been  constructed,  classified 
words  taken  from  dictionaries  being  made  to  represent 
complete  ideas.  In  recent  years  such  codes  have  been 
adopted  by  merchants  and  others  to  communications  by 
telegraph,  and  have  served  the  purpose  not  only  of  keep¬ 
ing  business  affairs  private,  but  also  of  reducing  the 
excessive  cost  of  telegraphic  messages  to  distant  markets. 
Obviously  this  class  of  ciphers  presents  greater  diffi¬ 
culties  to  the  skill  of  the  decipherer. 

Figures  and  other  characters  have  been  also  used  as 
letters  ;  and  with  them  ranges  of  numerals  have  been 
combined  as  the  representatives  of  syllables,  parts  of 
words,  words  themselves,  and  complete  phrases. 


Shorthand  marks  and  other  arbitrary  characters  have 
also  been  largely  imported  into  cryptographic  systems 
to  represent  both  letters  and  words,  but  more  commonly 
the  latter. 

Complications  have  been  introduced  into  ciphers  by 
the  employment  of  “  dummy  ”  letters — “  nulls  and  in- 
significants,”  as  Bacon  terms  them.  Other  devices 
have  been  introduced  to  perplex  the  decipherer,  such  as 
spelling  words  backwards,  making  false  divisions  between 
words,  etc.  The  greatest  security  against  the  deci¬ 
pherer  has  been  found  in  the  use  of  elaborate  tables  of 
letters,  arranged  in  the  form  of  the  multiplication  table, 
the  message  being  constructed  by  the  aid  of  precon¬ 
certed  key-words. 

CRYSTALLOGRAPHY.  When  water  containing 
saline  matter  in  solution  is  allowed  to  evaporate  slowly, 
the  salt  it  contains  is  thrown  down  in  bodies  of  peculiar 
forms,  bounded  by  smooth,  even  surfaces  meeting  in 
straight  lines.  Fused  metals  consolidating  in  certain  fa¬ 
vorable  conditions  appear  as  similar  bodies.  And  in  na¬ 
ture  also,  in  cracks  or  fissures  of  the  rocks,  or  imbedded 
in  their  mass,  minerals  resembling  these  in  form  are  fre¬ 
quently  found.  These  regular  polyhedric,  or  many- 
sided  bodies,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  are  named 
crystals,  and  the  science  naming  and  describing  the  forms 
they  assume,  and  pointing  out  the  relations  that  exist 
among  them,  is  termed  crystallography.  In  a  theo¬ 
retical  point  of  view  this  science  may  be  regarded  as  a 
branch  of  mathematics,  and  might  be  studied  independ¬ 
ent  altogether  of  the  fact  of  any  material  bodies  existing 
in  the  forms  described.  Practically,  however,  its  chief 
interest  and  value  is  as  a  means  of  distinguishing  many 
salts,  ores,  and  other  substances,  either  formed  artifi¬ 
cially  or,  more  especially,  occurring  naturally  as  minerals. 

The  term  crystal,  found  in  most  modern  European 
languages,  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  Hpv6raXXo<s, 
meaning  ice  or  frozen  water,  and  subsequently  trans¬ 
ferred  to  pure  transparent  stones  cut  into  seals,  and  as 
was  thought,  only  produced  in  the  extreme  cold  of  the 
lofty  passes  of  the  Alps.  Pliny,  who  notices  this  rock- 
crystal  in  his  Natural  History,  points  out  clearly 
enough  the  hexagonal  form  of  the  crystals,  remarking 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  give  any  reason  why  they  grow  in 
this  form,  more  especially  as  the  points  have  not  the 
same  appearance,  and  the  polish  of  the  sides  is  such 
that  no  art  can  equal  it.  The  forms  of  other  minerals 
are  also  noticed  by  him,  but  the  term  crystal  still  had 
regard  to  the  ice-like  transparency  and  purity  of  the 
stone,  a  reference  entirely  lost  in  the  modern  scientific 
use  of  the  word. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  these  bodies,  often  so  remark¬ 
able  for  the  beauty  of  their  forms,  colors,  and  other 
physical  properties,  attracted  considerable  attention 
even  in  the  so-called  dark  ages.  But  these  notices 
rather  amuse  us  by  their  quaint  absurdity,  as  we  should 
now  regard  it,  than  throw  light  on  the  progress  of  the 
science.  Nicolaus  Steno,  the  Dane,  born  in  1638,  at 
Copenhagen,  but  for  a  time  resident  at  Florence, 
amidst  his  well-known  studies  in  anatomy,  found  leisure 
also  to  speculate  on  questions  concerning  the  structure 
of  the  earth  and  the  nature  of  gems  and  precious  stones. 
It  was  still  the  wondrous  rock-crystal  with  the  polished 
sides  of  the  middle  prism  and  the  terminal  points  of  the 
pyramids,  joined  by  the  central  axis  of  the  crystal,  that 
formed  the  starting-point  of  his  speculations,  and  led 
him  to  introduce  some  new  notions  and  terms  into  the 
science.  How  these  crystals  originated  was  doubtful, 
but  they  evidently  grew,  not  from  within  like  plants,  but 
from  without,  by  the  addition  of  new  layers  of  minute 
particles  carried  to  the  crystal  by  a  fluid,  and  laid  down 
specially  at  the  ends,  as  shown  by  the  fine  striae  that  &r§ 
never  wanting  on  the  middle  planes: 
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Erasmus  Bartholinus,  anotner  Dane  (born  1625,  died 
1698),  made  known,  another  property  of  the  same  min¬ 
eral,  very  remarkable  in  itself  and  its  results  to  science. 
This  was  the  double  refraction  of  the  beautifully  trans¬ 
parent  variety  sent  from  the  Rodefiord  in  Iceland,  to 
Copenhagen.  But  the  optical  fact,  turning  the  attention 
of  mathematicians  to  crystals,  had  more  direct  influence 
on  our  science.  The  celebrated  Huyghens  described 
the  same  miranda  refractio ,  and  pointed  out  its  laws  ; 
he  also  measured  the  angles  of  the  rhomboids  with  a 
close  approximation  to  truth,  and  remarked  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  a  less  distinct  double  refraction  in  quartz  —  in 
crystallo  duplex  esset  refractio.  He  likewise  observed 
the  peculiar  cleavage  of  calcspar,  which  he  tried  to 
explain  by  building  up  the  crystals  of  spheroids.  Leeu¬ 
wenhoek  also,  in  his  Arcana  Naturce  (1695),  mentions 
cleavage  in  gypsum  and  Muscovy  glass,  and  tried  to 
estimate  the  thickness  of  the  laminae,  which  Newton  in 
his  Optics  in  1706,  showed  could  be  calculated  from  his 
doctrine  of  the  color  of  thin  plates.  In  the  same  work, 
Newton  gives  an  account  of  the  double  refraction  of 
Iceland  spar  and  the  laws  it  follows,  and,  observing  the 
changes  to  which  the  rays  were  subject,  asks  if  these 
rays  of  light  may  not  have  different  sides,  with  different 
properties  —  the  first  anticipation  of  the  polarization  of 
light,  so  important  in  this  science.  Returning  to  Leeu¬ 
wenhoek,  we  find  him  showing  salts  of  various  forms, 
growing  up  in  solutions  under  his  microscopes. 

The  attention  of  men  of  science  was  now  thoroughly 
directed  to  the  forms  and  origin  of  these  bodies,  and 
many  curious  observations  might  be  collected  from  the 
writings  of  De  la  Hire,  Woodward,  Cappeller,  Ifenckel, 
and  others.  But  we  pass  on  to  Linnaeus,  whose  Sys- 
tcma  Natures  formed  in  this  as  in  other  departments  of 
natural  science,  the  commencement  of  a  new  period  in 
its  history. 

The  advanced  character  of  these  views  of  Linnaeus 
appears  more  strongly  when  we  contrast  them  with  those 
of  his  great  rival  liuffon.  According  to  him  crystals 
are  only  a  result  of  organization,  so  that  the  prisms  of 
rock  crystal,  the  rhombs  of  calcspar,  the  cubes  of  sea 
salt,  the  needles  of  niter,  and  others  are  produced  by  the 
motions  of  organic  molecules,  and  specially  of  those 
derived  from  the  remains  of  animals  and  plants  found 
in  calcareous  masses,  and  in  the  layer  of  vegetable 
earth  covering  the  surface  of  the  globe.  Hence  he 
takes  no  note  of  crystallization  among  the  characters  of 
minerals.  Very  different  was  the  influence  of  Linnaeus 
on  Rome  Delisle  (born  1736,  died  1790),  whose  Essai 
de  Cristallographie  appeared  first  in  1772,  and  in  an  en¬ 
larged  form  in  1783.  Working  in  the  spirit  of  his 
master,  he  formed  a  large  collection  of  mineral  crystals 
which  he  examined  with  great  care,  comparing  the 
forms  of  the  faces  and  measuring  the  angles.  In  doing 
this  he  soon  found  that  the  same  mineral  assumed 
various  forms, —  calcspar,  for  instance,  sometimes  that 
of  a  six-sided  prism,  at  others  of  a  rhomboid,  and  fluor¬ 
spar  in  some  cases  forming  cubes,  in  others  octahedrons. 
In  trying  to  explain  this  fact,  he  assumed  that  in  each 
species  there  was  a  certain  original  form,  generally  the 
most  simple  he  could  find,  from  which  all  the  others 
might  be  derived  when  cut  in  a  particu’ar  manner. 
Thus  by  cutting  off  the  angles  of  the  cube,  it  may  be 
converted  into  an  octahedron.  The  progress  Delisle 
made  in  the  ten  years,  between  his  first  and  second 
work  is  truly  remarkable.  He  now  affirms  in  clear 
and  distinct  terms  “  that  amidst  all  the  innumerable 
variations  of  which  the  primitive  form  of  a  salt  or 
crystal  is  susceptible,  there  is  one  thing  that  never 
varies  and  remains  constantly  the  same  in  each  species  — 
that  is,  the  angle  of  incidence,  or  the  respective  in- 
elinatioq  of  the  faces  to  each  other.”  Hence,  these 
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angles  are  truly  characteristic  of  each  species,  but 
only  of  the  primitive  forms,  from  which  others,  which 
he  names  secondary,  are  derived  by  various  modifica¬ 
tions.  Of  these  principal  primitive  forms  he  assumes 
six  ;  but  these  are  less  skillfully  chosen  and  as  now  seen, 
not  always  truly  distinct.  But  many  defects  were  com¬ 
pensated  for  by  the  great  labor  he  expended  on  figuring 
and  his  superior  accuracy  in  measuring  crystals.  This 
he  was  able  to  secure  by  the  use  of  the  goniometer, 
recently  invented  by  Carangeau,  the  new  instrument,  as 
it  were,  transforming  the  science.  Then  his  observation 
of  twin  crystals,  or  macles,  as  he  named  them  —  which 
he  showed  were  characterized  by  their  reentering  angles 
as  made  up  of  two  crystals,  or  two  halves  of  one 
crystal,  in  a  reversed  position  — was  also  a  noteworthy 
step.  How  much  he  accomplished  may  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that  he  gives  figures  of  more  than  500  regular 
forms,  in  place  of  the  forty  described  by  Linnaeus.  He 
had  probably  carried  his  system  as  far  as  it  could  go, 
and  not  merely  familiarized  the  forms  of  crystals  to 
mineralogists,  but  also  suggested  the  possible  connec¬ 
tions  that  might  exist  among  them. 

Delisle  seems  to  have  assigned  little  value  to  cleavage, 
and  in  his  preface  speaks  contemptuously  of  the  crys- 
tal-loclastes  ( brise-cristaux )  as  innovators  in  the 
science.  But  even  earlier,  in  1773,  Bergman,  the  well- 
known  Swedish  chemist,  had  shown  its  importance,  and 
used  this  peculiar  structure  to  explain  the  relations  of 
the  different  forms  of  crystals  observed  in  the  same  min¬ 
eral.  Starting  from  the  rhombohedron  of  calcspar,  he 
placed  it  with  the  chief  axis  upright,  and  then  building 
up  other  similar  rhombs  on  it,  formed  a  six-sided  prism 
with  rhombic  ends.  By  stopping  at  a  certain  stage,  it 
became  a  dodecahedron,  or  body  with  twelve  rhombic 
faces,  which  he  assumed,  not  quite  accurately,  to  be  the 
same  as  that  proper  to  garnet.  Again,  placing  this 
garnet-form  in  proper  position  and  adding  other  rhombs, 
he  showed  how  it  easily  changed  into  another  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  hyacinth  (in  aliam  facile  migrat),  whilst 
by  other  changes  different  crystals  were  produced. 
But  he  did  not  proceed  far  in  the  direction  thus  indi¬ 
cated,  and  deeper  views,  with  more  accurate  facts  and 
measurements,  were  required  before  this  could  be 
done. 

These  were  found  in  the  works  of  Rene  Just  Haiiy 
(born  1723,  died  1822),  who  seems  to  have  been  led 
almost  by  accident  to  his  theory.  Curiously,  it  is  still 
the  same  mineral  that  with  him,  as  with  so  many  of  his 
predecessors,  forms  the  starting-point.  When  looking 
over  the  cabinet  of  Citizen  Defrance  a  hexahedral 
prism  of  calcspar  was  accidentally  broken  from  a  group 
to  which  it  belonged,  and  given  him  in  a  present.  This 
crystal  showed  at  the  base,  where  it  had  been  detached, 
a  broken  corner  with  the  peculiar  brilliant  luster,  “  poli 
de  la  Nature,”  of  the  cleavage  faces.  Haiiy’s  attention 
was  arrested  by  the  fact,  and  he  tried  to  obtain  similar 
faces  on  other  corners,  but  he  only  succeeded  on  the 
three  alternate  edges  at  each  end  of  the  prism.  Con¬ 
tinuing  the  process  further,  he  found  that  he  could  re¬ 
move  slice  after  slice,  till  no  vestige  of  the  original 
prism  was  left,  but  in  place  of  it  a  rhomboid  perfectly 
similar  to  the  Iceland  spar  and  lying  in  the  middle  of 
the  prism.  The  fact  struck  him  with  surprise,  mingled 
with  the  hope  that  it  was  not  isolated,  and  this,  he 
says,  served  to  “develop  my  ideas  regarding  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  crystals,  and  has  been,  as  it  were,  the  key  of 
the  theory.”  Following  it  out  on  differently  formed 
crystals  of  this  mineral  he  found  they  could  all  be  re¬ 
duced  to  a  similar  internal  nucleus.  But  when  the 
mineral  was  distinct  the  nucleus  had  a  different  form. 
Thus,  in  fluor-spar  the  nucleus  was  an  octahedron  ;  in 
heavy  spar  a  right  prism  with  rhombic  basis ;  in  galenfy 
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or  sulphate  of  lead,  a  cube;  and  so  of  other  substances. 
In  each  also  these  forms  were  constant,  relative  to  the 
entire  species,  so  that  its  angles  were  subject  to  no  ap¬ 
preciable  variation.  Even  where  crystals  cannot  be 
thus  mechanically  divided,  Haiiy  stated  that  theory 
aided  by  certain  indications  might  serve  to  discover  the 
primitive  form. 

On  these  and  other  similar  facts,  Haiiy  erected  his 
celebrated  theory  of  the  structure  of  crystals.  In  each 
mineral  there  exists  what  he  calls  its  integrant  mole¬ 
cules —  solid  bodies  incapable  of  further  division  and  of 
invariable  form,  with  faces  parallel  to  the  natural  joints 
indicated  by  the  mechanical  division  of  the  crystals,  and 
with  angles  and  dimensions  given  by  calculation  and 
observation  combined.  These  molecules  are  marked  in 
different  species  by  distinct  and  determinate  forms, 
except  in  a  few  regular  bodies,  such  as  the  cube,  which 
do  not  admit  of  variations.  From  these  primitive  01- 
integrant  molecules  all  the  various  crystals  found  in 
each  species  are  built  up  according  to  certain  definite 
laws,  and  thus  the  secondary  crystals,  as  he  names  them, 
are  produced.  Of  primitive  forms  only  six  were 
known  from  observation.  These  were  the  parallel- 
opiped,  the  octahedron,  the  tetrahedron,  the  regular 
hexahedral  prism,  the  dodecahedron  with  equal  and 
similar  rhombic  faces,  and  the  dodecahedron  with 
triangular  faces,  consisting  of  two  regular  six-sided 
pyramids  joined  base  to  base.  In  order  to  produce 
those  secondary  crystals  which  covered  over  the  primi¬ 
tive  form,  so  as  to  disguise  it  in  so  many  different  ways, 
he  supposed  the  enveloping  matter  to  be  made  up  of  a 
series  of  laminae,  each  decreasing  in  extent  either 
equally  in  all  directions,  or  only  at  certain  parts.  This 
decrease  takes  place  by  the  regular  subtraction  of  one 
or  several  ranges  of  integrant  molecules  in  each  success¬ 
ive  layer ;  and  theory,  determining  by  calculation  the 
number  of  these  ranges,  can  represent  all  the  known 
results  of  crystallization,  and  even  anticipate  discoveries, 
and  indicate  hypothetical  forms  which  may  one  day 
reward  the  research  of  naturalists.  He  thus  claims  for 
his  theory  that  greatest  proof  of  its  truth  and  value 
which  a  scientific  theory  can  present  —  the  power  to 
anticipate  observation  and  to  foretell  future  discoveries. 

The  great  advance  secured  by  this  theory  of  Haiiy’s 
was  the  firm  establishment  of  the  idea  that  the  forms  of 
crystals  were  not  irregular  or  capricious,  but  definite 
and  based  on  fixed  and  ascertainable  laws.  Hence  he 
showed  that,  whilst  certain  secondary  forms  may  be 
deduced  from  a  given  nucleus,  there  are  other  forms 
that  cannot  occur.  Further,  he  pointed  out  what  he 
named  “  the  law  of  symmetry,”  in  consequence  of  which, 
when  any  change  of  a  crystal  form  took  place  by 
its  combination  with  other  forms,  all  similar  parts  — 
angles,  edges,  faces  —  were  modified  in  the  same  way  at 
the  same  time.  All  these  changes,  too,  he  said,  could 
be  indicated  by  rational  coefficients  or  commensurable 
numbers. 

A  not  less  important  principle,  which  Haiiy  endeav¬ 
ored  to  establish,  was  the  intimate  relation  of  the  crys¬ 
talline  form  to  the  chemical  composition  of  minerals,  so 
that  even  prior  to  analysis  the  real  diversity  of  species 
formerly  conjoined  might  be  inferred  from  differences 
in  the  angles.  As  an  example  of  this  may  be  mentioned 
his  discovery  of  the  difference  of  the  angles  in  crystals 
classed  together  as  “heavy  spar,”  a  difference  only  ex¬ 
plained  when  Vauquelin  showed  that  those  with  the 
larger  angle  from  Sicily  contained  the  new  earth  strontia, 
discovered  by  Klaproth,  instead  of  the  baryta  found  in 
those  from  Derbyshire. 

One  of  the  first  to  criticise  the  system  was  Weiss, 
who  translated  Haiiy’s  work  into  German  in  1804.  He 
pot  only  pointed  out  that  the  primitive  forms  errecj  both 


in  excess  and  defect,  but  struck  deeper  at  the  theory  by 
showing  that  the  integrant  molecules  might  better  be 
entirely  laid  aside. 

Weiss  pointed  out  for  the  first  time  the  importance  of 
the  axes  of  crystals,  to  which,  however,  Haiiy  had  re¬ 
ferred.  “  The  axis,  ”  he  says,  “  is  truly  the  line  govern¬ 
ing  every  figure  round  which  the  whole  is  uniformly  dis¬ 
posed.  All  the  parts  look  to  it,  and  by  it  they  are 
bound  together  as  by  a  common  chain  and  mutual  con¬ 
tact.”  But  the  axes  are  not  mere  geometric  lines  physi¬ 
cally  dead  and  powerless.  It  is  in  reference  to  them 
that  the  forces  work  which  have  formed  the  crystals. 
Hence  the  importance  of  the  inclination  of  the  faces  to 
the  axes  as  characterizing  forms,  and  the  simpler  num¬ 
bers  by  which  the  relations  of  these  faces  might  be  ex¬ 
pressed.  He  further  points  out  various  distinctions  in 
the  forms  of  crystals,  in  which  his  followers  have  traced 
the  germs  of  the  systems  of  crystallization  he  subse¬ 
quently  established. 

It  often  happens  in  periods  of  intellectual  activity  that 
several  inquirers  are  engaged  on  the  same  subject,  and, 
following  it  out  in  similar  directions,  come  to  results 
that  more  or  less  coincide.  Such  seems  to  have  been  so 
far  true  in  regard  to  crystallography,  and  these  discover¬ 
ies  of  Weiss  have  been  claimed  for  Mohs.  Born  in  the 
Hartz  in  1773,  he  studied  at  Halle,  turning  his  attention 
specially  to  mining.  In  1812  he  became  professor  in 
Gratz,and  in  1818  succeeded  Werner  in  Freiberg,  which 
a  few  years  later  he  left  for  Vienna,  where  he  taught 
with  great  success.  He  died  in  1839.  The  dates  of  their 
publications  leave  no  doubt  that  Weiss  preceded  him  in 
promulgating  these  new  views,  but  also  show  that  Mohs 
wrought  them  out  in  a  more  systematic  form,  and  made 
them  more  generally  known.  In  1820  he  published  his 
Charakteristik  des  natur/iistorischen  M inera Isys femes , 
followed  in  1822  by  his  Grundriss  der  Mineralogie. 
Both  these  treatises  were  translated  into  English,  the 
second  by  the  well-known  Haidinger,  then  residing  in 
Edinburgh.  The  clearness  and  precision  with  which  he 
marked  out  and  defined  the  various  terms  and  new  ideas 
required,  and  followed  out  the  laws  regulating  combina¬ 
tions,  had  a  great  effect  in  giving  a  wider  currency  to  his 
writings.  The  thorough  mode  in  which  he  traced  out 
the  series  of  forms  in  the  systems  and  explained  these 
also  added  to  their  popularity.  The  appearance  of 
Mohs’  views  threw  unexpected  light  on  the  fact,  as  his 
system  of  crystallography  harmonized  in  a  most  remark¬ 
able  manner  with  the  arrangement  proposed  on  optical 
grounds.  In  reality,  as  now  well  known,  all  minerals 
crystallizing  in  the  regular  system  of  Weiss  and  Mohs 
with  equal  and  uniform  axes  show  only  single  refrac¬ 
tion  ;  those  belonging  to  the  two  and  one  axial  and  three 
and  one  axial  systems  of  Weiss,  the  pyramidal  and 
rhombohedral  of  Mohs,  have  double  refraction  with  only 
one  optical  axis  ;  while  those  in  the  three  other  systems 
show  double  refraction  and  two  optical  axes. 

The  establishment  of  this  system,  whether  due  to 
Weiss  or  Mohs,  or  in  part  to  both,  gave  to  crystallo¬ 
graphy  as  a  pure  science  essentially  its  present  form. 
Taken  in  connection  with  the  law  that  the  indices 
marking  the  relative  dimensions  of  the  parameters  are 
always  rational  numbers,  and  seldom  large,  with  the 
symmetry  of  forms,  and  the  grouping  of  the  faces  in 
zones,  we  have  the  leading  principles  on  which  it  de¬ 
pends.  The  subsequent  progress  of  the  science  has  been 
rather  directed  to  working  out  and  completing  the 
structure,  and  showing  the  mutual  relations  of  its  es¬ 
sential  principles,  than  to  modifying  the  foundations  on 
which  it  rests.  These  researches  have  taken  two  chief 
directions;  the  one  explaining  the  geometrical  properties 
of  crystals,  and  the  systems  under  which,  in  consequence 
of  these  properties,  they  necessarily^  fall  to  be  classe<]} 
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while  the  second  lias  regard  to  the  physical  properties  of 
crystals,  that  is,  of  the  various  bodies,  especially  the 
native  minerals,  assuming  these  forms. 

The  mode  of  formation  of  crystals,  and  the  powers 
that  are  active  in  their  formation,  were,  as  we  have  seen, 
favorite  subjects  of  speculation  with  the  earlier  writers 
on  crystallography,  and  are  closely  connected  with  the 
chemical  composition  of  minerals  to  which  we  have  just 
referred.  This  subject  continues  to  attract  many  inquir¬ 
ers,  and  has  given  occasion  to  some  remarkable  spec¬ 
ulations  ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  affirmed  that  much  prog¬ 
ress  has  been  made  in  this  direction.  Crystals  may 
still  be  seen,  as  in  the  time  of  Leeuwenhoek,  springing 
out  of  solutions  under  the  microscope,  and  continuing  to 
increase  in  size,  but  the  powers  that  are  active  escape 
our  notice,  and  we  are  still  left  almost  in  the  same  region 
of  speculation  as  our  predecessors. 

CSOKONAI,  Mihaly  Vitez,  an  Hungarian  poet, 
was  born  at  Debrecsin  in  1773.  He  died  in  1805. 

CSOMA  DE  KOROS,  Alexander,  or  as  the  name 
is  written  in  Hungarian,  Korosi  Csoma  Sandor,  an  Hun¬ 
garian  traveler  and  philologist,  born  about  1790  at  Koros 
in  Transylvania,  belonged  to  a  noble  family  which  had 
sunk  into  poverty.  He  was  educated  at  Nagy-Enyed 
and  at  Gottingen,  and  in  order  to  carry  out  the  dream 
of  his  youth  and  discover  the  origin  of  his  countrymen, 
he  divided  his  attention  between  medicine  and  the 
Oriental  languages.  In  1820,  having  received  from  a 
friend  the  promise  of  an  annuity  of  100  florins  (about 
^10)  to  support  him  during  his  travels,  he  set  out  for 
the  East.  He  visited  Egypt,  and  made  his  way  to  Thibet, 
where  he  spent  four  years  in  a  Buddhist  monastery, 
studying  the  language  and  the  Buddhist  literature.  To 
his  intense  disappointment  he  soon  discovered  that  he 
could  not  thus  obtain  any  assistance  in  his  great  object, 
but,  having  visited  Bengal,  his  knowledge  of  Thibetan 
obtained  him  employment  in  the  library  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  there,  which  possessed  more  than  1000,  volumes 
in  that  language,  and  he  was  afterward  supported  by  the 
Government  while  he  published  a  Thibetan-English  dic¬ 
tionary  and  grammar  (both  of  which  appeared  at  Calcutta 
in  1834).  He  also  contributed  several  articles  on  the 
Thibetan  language  and  literature  to  the  Journal  of  l he 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal ,  and  he  published  an  analysis 
of  the  Kah-  Gy  nr,  the  most  important  of  the  Buddhist 
sacred  books.  Meanwhile  his  fame  had  reached  his 
native  country,  and  procured  him  a  pension  from  the 
Government,  which,  with  characteristic  devotion  to 
learning,  he  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  books  for  Indian 
libraries.  He  spent  some  time  in  Calcutta,  studying 
Sanskrit  and  several  other  languages ;  but,  early  in  1842, 
he  commenced  his  second  attempt  to  discover  the  origin 
of  the  Hungarians.  He  had  only  reached  Darjiling 
when  he  died  on  April  11,  1842. 

CTESIAS,  a  Greek  physician  and  historian,  who 
flourished  in  the  fifth  century  B.c.  He  was  born  of  an 
Asclepiad  family  at  Cnidus  in  Caria,  and  was  in  the 
early  part  of  his  life  physician  to  Artaxerxes  Mnemon, 
having,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  been  taken 
prisoner  of  war.  He  was  the  author  of  a  treatise  on 
rivers,  another  on  the  Persian  revenues,  a  history  of 
India,  which  is  only  of  value  as  recording  the  beliefs  of 
the  Persians  about  India,  and,  most  famous  of  all,  a 
history  of  Persia  —  the  Persica,  written  in  opposition 
to  Plerodotus,  and  professing  to  be  founded  on  the 
Persian  royal  archives.  Of  his  two  histories  we  possess 
abridgments  by  Photius,  which  have  been  published  by 
Stephens  (Paris,  1557-1594)-  As  to  the  worth  of  the 
Persica  there  has  been  much  controversy,  both  in  ancient 
and  modern  times.  Its  chief  modern  defenders  have 
been  Freret,  in  the  Memoires  de  l  ’  Academic  des  In¬ 
scriptions ,  vol.  V,  and  Bahr,  in  his  Prolegomenon  to  his 
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edition  of  what  has  come  down  to  us  of  the  works  of 
Ctesias  (Frankfort,  1824).  Aristotle  rejected  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Ctesias,  which  is  opposed  to  that  of  the  Jewish 
Scriptures,  of  the  Persian  historian  Berosus,  and  of  re¬ 
cently  discovered  cuneiform  inscriptions. 

CTESIPHON,  ancient  city  in  the  south  of  Assyria, 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  about  twenty- 
five  miles  southeast  of  Baghdad.  It  is  reported  by 
Ammianus  to  have  been  founded  by  a  Parthian,  Varanes 
by  name,  of  whose  history  nothing  is  known ;  it  rose 
into  importance  when  the  city  of  Seleucia  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  bank  began  to  decline ;  and  under  the  Parthian 
kings,  who  originally  selected  it  as  a  winter  residence,  it 
ultimately  acquired  the  rank  of  the  sole  capital  of  their 
dominions.  On  the  fall  of  the  Parthian  empire  it 
naturally  declined ;  but  on  the  establishment  of  the 
Persian  dynasty  of  the  Sassanids  it  recovered  somewhat 
of  its  prosperity,  and  was  occasionally  chosen  as  the 
residence  of  royalty  on  account  of  the  pleasure-grounds 
and  hunting-parks  in  the  vicinity.  At  the  time  when  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Roman  emperor  Severus  (232 
A. D.)  its  population  must  have  been  very  great,  as  it 
furnished  no  fewer  than  100,000  prisoners  of  war. 
About  263  it  was  besieged  by  Odenathus,  king  of  Pal¬ 
myra  ;  and  in  the  minority  of  Sapor  II.  it  was  taken  by 
storm  by  a  Mesopotamian  chieftain  named  Thair. 
Though  the  Emperor  Julian  gained  the  day  in  a  great 
battle  before  the  city,  and  its  capture  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  the  chief  objects  of  his  maneuvers,  he  retired 
without  attempting  an  investment.  In  637  it  was 
abandoned  by  Yezdejird,  the  last  of  the  Sassanids,  and 
seized  by  Sa’ad,  the  Arabian  general,  who  found  within 
its  walls  so  extensive  and  costly  a  booty  that,  after  the 
works  of  art  and  a  fifth  of  the  whole  were  set  apart  for 
the  caliph,  he  was  able  to  bestow  12,000  dirhems,  or 
upward  of  f2>oo,  on  each  of  his  60,000  soldiers.  After 
this  date  the  destruction  of  the  city  seems  to  have  been 
rapidly  accomplished  ;  and  in  the  present  day  the  site  is 
marked  by  desolate  ruins  which,  instead  of  preserving 
the  ancient  name  Ctesiphon,  or  the  more  modern  name 
of  Maidan,  are  known  to  the  people  of  the  district  as 
the  burial-place  of  Soliman  Pak,  the  barber  of  Ma¬ 
homet. 

CUBA,  the  largest  and  richest  of  the  West  India 
Islands,  and  the  most  important  colony  of  Spain,  was 
discovered  by  Columbus  on  October  28,  1492,  during 
his  first  voyage.  It  was  first  called  Juana,  in  honor  of 
Prince  John,  son  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella;  but  after 
Ferdinand’s  death  it  received  the  name  of  Fernandina. 
It  was  subsequently  designated  Santiago,  from  the  patron 
saint  of  Spain  ;  and  still  later  Ave  Maria,  in  honor  of 
the  Virgin.  Its  present  name  is  that  by  which  it  was 
known  among  the  natives  at  the  time  of  its  discovery. 
It  was  then  divided  into  nine  independent  principalities, 
under  as  many  caciques.  The  aborigines  are  described 
as  living  in  a  state  of  happy  tranquillity  among  them¬ 
selves,  and  possessing  a  religion  devoid  of  rites  and 
ceremonies,  but  inculcating  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  a 
great  and  beneficent  Being  and  in  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.  Cuba  was  twice  visited  by  Columbus  after  its 
discovery — in  April,  1494,  and  again  in  1502.  In  1511 
his  son,  Diego  Columbus,  for  the  purpose  of  colonizing 
the  island,  fitted  out  an  expedition,  consisting  of  above 
300  men,  under  Diego  Velasquez,  who  had  accompanied 
his  father  on  his  second  voyage.  Their  first  settlement 
was  Baracoa,  and  in  1514  they  founded  Santiago  and 
Trinidad.  In  July,  1515,  was  planted  a  town  called 
San  Cristoval  de  la  Havana,  which  name  was  transferred, 
in  1519,  to  the  present  capital,  the  first-named  place 
being  now  called  Batabano.  In  1538  Havana  was 
reduced  to  ashes  by  a  French  privateer ;  and  to  prevent 
a  similar  disaster  in  future  the  Castillo  de  la  Fuerza,  a 
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fortress  which  still  exists,  was  built  by  Fernando  de  Soto, 
governor  of  Cuba,  afterward  famous  for  his  explorations 
in  the  southern  and  western  regions  of  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  for  the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi.  In  1554 
the  French  again  attacked  and  destroyed  Havana.  The 
early  settlers  devoted  themselves  principally  to  the 
rearing  of  cattle;  but  about  1580  the  cultivation  of 
tobacco  and  the  sugar-cane  was  commenced,  and  this 
led  to  the  introduction  of  the  system  of  negro  slavery. 
Previous  to  1600  two  other  fortresses  were  built  for  the 
defense  of  Havana  —  the  Moro  and  the  Punta,  which 
are  still  inexistence.  For  about  a  century  and  a  half 
after  this  period  the  island  was  kept  in  a  state  of  almost 
perpetual  fear  of  invasion  from  the  French,  English, 
Dutch,  or  the  pirates  infesting  these  seas ;  and  several 
ineffectual  efforts  were  made  to  reduce  it.  About  1665 
the  walls  of  Havana  were  commenced.  In  1762  Havana 
was  taken  by  an  English  fleet  and  army  under  Lord 
Albemarle,  the  former  consisting  of  more  than  200 
vessels  of  all  classes,  and  the  latter  of  14,041  men,  while 
the  Spanish  army  numbered  27,610  men.  The  defense 
was  exceedingly  obstinate.  The  English  commenced 
operations  on  June  6th;  but  it  was  not  until  July 
30th  that  the  Moro  Castle  surrendered  ;  and  on 
August  14th  the  city  capitulated.  The  spoil  divided 
among  the  captors  amounted  to  ^736,185.  By  the 
treaty  of  Paris,  in  February  of  the  following  year,  Cuba 
was  restored  to  the  Spaniards,  and  from  that  time  its 
progress  has  been  rapid  ;  indeed,  this  restoration  is 
regarded  by  native  writers  as  the  true  era  whence 
its  importance  and  prosperity  are  to  be  dated.  The 
administration  of  Las  Casas,  who  arrived  as  captain- 
general  in  1790,  is  represented  by  all  Spanish  writers 
as  a  brilliant  epoch  in  Cuban  history.  He  promoted 
with  indefatigable  perseverance  a  series  of  public 
works  of  the  first  utility,  introduced  the  culture 
of  indigo,  extended  the  commercial  importance  of 
the  island  by  removing  as  far  as  his  authority  extended 
the  trammels  imposed  upon  it  by  the  old  system  of 
privilege  and  restriction,  and  made  noble  efforts  to  effect 
the  emancipation  of  the  enslaved  native  Indians.  By 
his  judicious  administration  the  tranquillity  of  the  island 
was  maintained  uninterrupted  at  the  time  of  the  revo¬ 
lution  in  San  Domingo ;  although,  as  is  generally  be¬ 
lieved,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  at  the  instigation  of 
the  French  among  the  free  people  of  color  in  Cuba. 
In  1795  a  number  of  French  emigrants  arrival  from 
San  Domingo.  In  1802  Jesu  Maria,  a  populous  sub¬ 
urb  of  Havana,  was  destroyed  by  a  fire,  which  deprived 
1 1,400  people  of  their  habitations.  On  the  deposition 
of  the  royal  family  of  Spain  by  Napoleon  (the  news  of 
which  arrived  in  July,  1808,)  every  member  of  the 
Cabildo  took  oath  to  preserve  the  island  for  the  de¬ 
posed  sovereign,  and  declared  war  against  Napoleon. 
Since  that  time  the  island  has  been  ruled  over  by  a 
succession  of  governor-captain-generals  from  Spain, 
armed  with  almost  absolute  authority,  some  of  whom 
have  conducted  themselves  honorably,  while  the  names 
of  others  are  loaded  with  infamy,  the  office  having  been 
frequently  sought  and  bestowed  only  as  the  means  of 
acquiring  a  fortune.  The  deprivation  of  political, 
civil,  and  religious  liberty,  and  exclusion  from  all  public 
stations,  combined  with  a  heavy  taxation  to  maintain 
the  standing  army  and  navy,  have  resulted  in  a  deadly 
hatred  between  the  native  Cubans  and  the  mass  of 
officials  sent  from  Spain.  This  has  manifested  itself  in 
frequent  risings  for  greater  privileges  and  freedom  Of 
this  kind  were  the  conspiracy  of  the  “  Black  Eagle  ”  in 
1829,  the  insurrection  of  the  black  population  in  1844, 
the  conspiracy  of  Narciso  Lopez  in  1848,  his  landing 
with  600  men  from  the  United  States  in  1S50,  and  his 
thiyd  attempt  in  1851,  which  CQ§t  Ins  life  and  that  of 


many  of  his  followers.  Soon  after  this  a  reformist 
party  sprang  up,  desirous  of  coming  to  a  settlement 
which  should  insure  the  rights  of  the  colony  without 
impairing  the  interests  of  Spain,  and  after  protracted 
efforts  this  party  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  inquiry  at 
Madrid  on  the  reforms  needed  by  Cuba  ;  but  the  on’y 
alteration  decreed  was  that  of  a  new  system  of  taxation, 
more  oppressive  than  the  former.  Great  sympathy  had 
long  been  shown  for  the  Cubans  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  1848  President  Polk  had  gone  the 
length  of  proposing  through  the  American  ambassador 
at  Madrid  a  transference  of  the  island  to  the  United 
States  for  a  sum  of  $1,000,000.  A  similar  proposal 
was  made  ten  years  afterward  in  the  Senate —  the  sum 
suggested  being  $30,000,000  —  but  after  debate  it  was 
withdrawn.  When  the  Spanish  revolution  of  1868 
broke  out,  the  advanced  party  in  Cuba  at  once  matured 
their  plans  for  the  liberation  of  the  island  from  the  mili¬ 
tary  despotism  of  Spain,  rose  in  arms  at  Yara  in  the 
district  of  Bayamo,  and  made  a  declaration  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  dated  at  Manzanillo,  on  the  10th  of  October 
of  that  year.  This  insurrection  soon  assumed  formi¬ 
dable  dimensions  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  island  ; 
on  the  1 8th  of  October  the  town  of  Bayamo  was  taken, 
and  on  the  28th  the  jurisdiction  of  Holguin  rose  in 
arms.  Early  in  November  the  patriots  defeated  a  force 
which  had  been  sent  against  them  from  Santiago  de 
Cuba,  and  the  greater  number  of  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can  republics  hastened  to  recognize  the  Cubans  as 
belligerents.  The  insurrection  was  continued  for 
almost  ten  years  with  varying  fortunes,  the  patriotic 
party,  when  driven  from  the  cities,  maintaining  for 
many  seasons  a  guerilla  warfare  in  the  trackless  forests 
and  swamps.  Finally,  in  1878,  Spain  succeeded  in  re¬ 
ducing  the  Cubans  to  subjection,  but  at  an  enormous 
cost  in  blood  and  treasure.  During  the  long  contest 
the  Spanish  Cortes  passed  a  law  (1S70)  freeing  all 
slaves  who  had  reached  the  age  of  60  years,  and  all 
future  offspring  of  slaves.  This  law,  however,  was  not 
enforced,  but  nine  years  later  an  act  for  the  gradual 
abolition  of  slavery  was  passed,  and  in  1886  another 
law  absolutely  abolishing  slavery  was  adopted.  Of 
course  the  island  suffered  terribly  during  this  protracted 
contest,  trade  decreased,  production  was  limited,  and 
an  overwhelming  debt  incurred.  The  recent  establish¬ 
ment  of  reciprocal  trade  relations  between  Cuba  and 
the  United  States  has  already  done  something  to 
remedy  this  state  of  things,  and  the  “Ever  Faithful 
Isle”  seems  to  have  entered  again  upon  a  career  of 
prosperity. 

The  island  of  Cuba  is  long  and  narrow,  somewhat  in 
the  form  of  an  irregular  crescent,  with  its  convex  side 
toward  the  north.  It  divides  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  into  two  passages,  that  to  the  northwest 
being  130  English  miles  wide  at  the  narrowest  part, 
between  the  points  of  Ycacos  in  Cuba  and  Sable  on  the 
Florida  coast,  and  the  southwest  passage  of  nearly  the 
same  width,  between  the  Cabo  de  San  Antonio  of  Cuba 
and  the  Cabo  de  Catoche,  the  most  salient  extremity  of 
the  peninsula  of  Yucatan.  On  the  northeast,  east,  and 
southeast,  narrower  channels  separate  it  from  the  Ba¬ 
hamas,  Hayti,  and  Jamaica.  Its  length,  following  a 
curved  line  through  its  center,  is  730  miles,  and  its 
average  breadth  is  eigh.y  miles.  The  area  of  Cuba  is 
43,319  English  square  miles  ;  the  neighboring  island  of 
Pinos,  1,214  square  miles;  and  the  smaller  coastal  isl¬ 
ands,  1,350  square  miles  — in  all  45,883  square  miles. 
The  coast  of  Cuba  is  generally  low  and  flat,  and  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  numerous  islands  and  reefs,  which  render 
the  approach  both  difficult  and  dangerous  to  those  not 
acquainted  with  the  proper  channels.  The  low  nature 
of  the  shore  subjects  it  to  frequent  floods  and  iiiun- 
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dations ;  and  especially  on  the  north  side  of  the  island 
there  are  many  large  lagoons,  from  which  a  considera¬ 
ble  quantity  of  salt  is  obtained.  No  island,  however,  in 
proportion  to  its  size,  has  a  greater  number  of  excellent 
harbors,  many  of  them  accessible  even  to  ships  of  the 
line.  Of  these  the  chief  are  the  ports  of  Bahia, 
Honda,  Mariel,  Havana,  Matanzas,  Cardenas,  Nuevi- 
tas,  and  Nipe  on  the  northern  side,  and  Guatanamo, 
Santiago  de  Cuba,  Trinidad,  and  Cienfuegos  on  Xagua 
Bay  on  the  southern. 

The  highest  part  of  the  island  is  in  the  range  extend¬ 
ing  in  the  southeast  from  the  Punta  de  Maysi  to  Cape 
Cruz,  called  the  Sierra  or  Montanos  de  Maestra  or 
Cobre,  the  summits  of  which  are  the  Pico  de  Tarquino, 
7,670  feet,  the  highest  point  of  the  whole  island;  Gran 
Piedra,  5,200  feet;  Yunque  and  Ojo  del  Toro,  3,500 
feet. 

The  rivers  are  necessarily  short,  and  flow  toward  the 
north  and  south.  The  largest  is  the  Cauto,  rising  in 
the  Sierra  del  Cobre,  and  falling  into  the  Bay  of  Buena 
Esperanza  on  the  southern  coast,  after  a  course  of  fifty 
leagues,  for  twenty  of  which  it  is  navigable  by  boats, 
though  at  low  water  obstructed  by  bars. 

Situated  within  and  near  the  border  of  the  northern 
tropical  zone,  the  climate  of  the  low  coastlands  of  Cuba 
is  that  of  the  torrid  zone,  but  the  higher  interior  of  the 
island  enjoys  a  more  temperate  atmosphere.  As  in 
other  lands  on  the  border  of  the  tropics,  the  year  is 
divided  between  a  hotter  and  wetter  season,  corres¬ 
ponding  to  the  northern  declination  of  the  sun,  and  a 
cooler  and  drier  period.  The  months  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  May  to  October  are  called  the  wet  season, 
though  rain  falls  in  every  month  of  the  year.  With 
May  spring  begins  in  the  island,  rain  and  thunder  are  of 
almost  daily  occurrence,  and  the  temperature  rises  high 
with  little  daily  variation.  The  period  from  November 
to  April  is  called  the  dry  season  by  contrast.  Hurri¬ 
canes  may  occur  from  August  to  October,  but  are  less 
frequent  than  in  Jamaica  or  Hayti,  and  sometimes  five 
or  six  years  may  pass  without  such  a  storm.  Slight 
shocks  of  earthquake  are  occasionally  felt.  There  are 
no  diseases  specially  indigenous  to  the  island  ;  the  yel¬ 
low  fever,  which  breaks  out  with  renewed  virulence 
regularly  with  the  wet  season  in  the  coastlands  and  sea¬ 
ports  of  Cuba,  annually  causing  great  loss  of  life,  is 
quite  unknown  in  the  interior. 

The  mineral  riches  of  the  island  have  not  yet  been 
exploied  to  any  considerable  extent.  Though  gold  and 
silver  have  undoubtedly  been  found  in  the  island,  the 
quantity  has  never  been  sufficient  to  repay  the  labor  of 
search. 

The  only  peculiar  quadruped  known  in  the  island  is 
the  jutia  or  hutia ,  an  animal  shaped  like  a  rat,  and  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  inches  in  length  exclusive  of  the  tail. 
It  is  of  a  clear  black  color,  inhabits  the  hollows  and 
clefts  of  trees,  and  feeds  on  leaves  and  fruits.  Its  flesh 
is  insipid,  but  is  sometimes  eaten.  A  few  deer  are  found 
about  the  swamps,  but  they  are  supposed  to  have  been 
introduced  from  the  continent.  The  woods  abound  in 
wild  dogs  and  cats,  sprung  from  these  animals  in  a 
domestic  state,  and  differing  from  them  only  in  habits 
and  size.  They  are  very  destructive  to  poultry  and  cat¬ 
tle.  Of  domestic  animals,  the  ox,  the  horse,  and  the 
pig  are  the  most  valuable,  and  form  a  large  proportion 
of  the  wealth  of  the  island  ;  the  sheep,  goats  and  mules, 
are  less  numerous.  The  manati  frequents  the  shores. 
The  domestic  fowls  include  geese,  turkeys,  peacocks,  and 
pigeons.  The  indigenous  birds  are  distinguished  by  the 
beauty  of  their  plumage,  and  are  very  numerous,  includ¬ 
ing  upward  of  200  species.  Birds  of  prey  are  few.  The 
vulture  and  turkey-buzzard  are  protected  by  law  and 
custom,  on  account  of  their  services  in  the  removal  of 
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offal.  The  rivers,  bays,  and  inlets  are  well  supplied 
with  fish.  Oysters  and  other  shell-fish  are  numerous, 
but  of  inferior  quality. 

The  forests  of  Cuba  are  of  vast  extent,  and  so  dense 
as  to  be  almost  impenetrable.  It  is  estimated  that  of 
nearly  20,000,000  acres  of  land  still  remaining  perfectly 
wild  and  uncultivated,  nearly  13,000,000  are  uncleared 
forest.  Mahogany  and  other  hard  woods,  such  as  the 
Cuban  ebony,  cedar,  sabicei,  and  granadilla,  valuable 
for  manufactures,  cabinet  work,  and  ship-building,  are 
indigenous,  and  are  exported  to  a  considerable  extent 
The  palm  is  the  queen  of  the  Cuban  forests,  and  the 
most  valuable  tree  on  the  island.  The  most  common 
species,  th z  Palma  Real  (Oreodoxa  regia),  is  found  in 
all  paits,  but  especially  in  the  west.  The  fruits  of  Cuba 
are  those  common  to  the  tropics,  of  which  the  pine¬ 
apple  and  orange  are  the  most  esteemed.  Of  the 
alimentary  plants,  the  plantain  is  by  far  the  most  im¬ 
portant.  Next  in  order  come  the  sweet  and  bitter 
cassava  —  the  sweet  root  being  eaten  as  a  vegetable,  and 
the  bitter  converted  into  bread  after  its  poisonous  juice 
has  been  extracted.  The  sweet  potato,  and  other  fari¬ 
naceous  roots  are  also  common.  Indian  corn  is  in¬ 
digenous,  and  rice  is  extensively  cultivated;  cocoa  or 
chocolate  is  also  grown. 

The  chief  agricultural  products  of  Cuba  are  sugar, 
coffee  and  tobacco.  The  “ingenios”  or  sugar  estates, 
with  large  buildings  and  mills  for  sugar-refining  and 
distillation  of  rum,  are  the  most  important  industrial 
establishments  of  the  island,  varying  in  extent  from  500 
to  as  much  as  10,000  acres. 

Sugar,  for  which  soil  and  climate  are  peculiarly 
favorable,  has  long  been  the  chief  product  of  Cuba, 
though  it  has  for  some  time  been  suffering  from  the  low 
prices.  The  total  production  of  sugar  in  1887  was 
626,420  tons;  in  ic88,  647,861  tons.  About  nine- 
tenths  of  the  sugar,  and  nearly  all  the  molasses,  is  ex¬ 
ported  to  the  United  States.  Of  tobacco  of  excellent 
quality,  the  yield  is  about  300,000  bales  annually.  In 
1886  the  export  of  tobacco  was  181,353  bales,  besides 
187,941,000  cigars. 

The  mining  industry  of  Cuba  has  as  yet  received 
little  attention.  The  “Jurugua  Iron  Company,” 
formed  in  1883,  exported  to  the  United  States  in  1884, 
22,000  tons  of  iron  ore;  and  in  1886,  110,000  tons.  In 
1888,  according  to  a  British  consular  report,  this  export 
had  risen  to  20,000  tons  a  month.  The  ore  contains 
70  per  cent,  of  pure  metal. 

There  are  some  1,600  sugar  plantations  in  Cuba, 
8,500  tobacco  plantations,  and  700  coffee  planta¬ 
tions.  The  total  imports  into  Cuba  in  1886  are  esti¬ 
mated  at  57,000,000  pesos  or  dollars,  and  the  exports 
at  80,000,000. 

Among  the  other  industrial  establishments  of  Cuba 
may  be  mentioned  the  numerous  cattle  farms,  cotton 
plantations,  fruit  and  vegetable  farms,  chocolate  plan¬ 
tations,  and  “  colmenaries  ”  or  farms  devoted  to  the 
production  of  honey  and  wax. 

Education  is  in  a  remarkably  backward  state  in  Cuba. 
In  the  absence  of  recent  statistics,  it  is  estimated  that  of 
perhaps  100,000  children  of  free  parents,  not  a  tenth 
part  receive  lettered  education  of  any  kind ;  and  even 
among  the  higher  classes  of  society  liberal  education  is 
very  far  from  being  universally  diffused.  A  few  literary 
and  scientific  men,  wherever  educated,  are  however  to 
be  found  both  in  the  higher  and  middle  ranks,  and,  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  disturbances  which  began  in  1868,  the 
question  of  public  instruction  excited  much  interest 
among  the  creole  population,  an  impetus  to  this  having 
been  given  by  the  same  liberal  portion  of  the  population 
which  originated  the  Sociedad  Economica  of  Havana 
and  Santiago  de  Cuba,  an  institution  which  has  for  its 
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object  the  advancement  of  education  and  popular  indus¬ 
try.  At  Havana  is  the  Royal  University  with  a  rector 
and  thirty  professors  and  medical  and  law  schools,  as  well 
as  an  institution  called  the  Royal  College  of  Havana. 
There  is  a  similar  establishment  at  Puerto  Principe,  in 
the  eastern  interior  ;  and  both  at  Havana  and  Santiago 
de  Cuba  there  is  a  college  in  which  the  branches  of 
ecclesiastical  education  are  taught,  together  with  the 
humanities  and  philosophy.  Besides  this  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  private  schools,  but  none  are  accessible  to  the 
masses.  The  inhabitants  of  Havana  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  have  any  literature — a  few  daily  and  weekly 
journals,  under  a  rigid  censorship,  supply  almost  all  the 
taste  for  letters  in  the  capital. 

The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  only  religion  tolerated 
by  Government.  At  first  there  was  but  one  diocese, 
which  included  not  only  the  whole  island,  but  also 
Louisiana  and  the  two  Floridas,  all  under  one  bishop. 
In  1788  Cuba  was  divided  into  two  dioceses,  each 
embracing  half  the  island.  The  eastern  diocese,  or  that 
of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  was  in  1804  erected  into  an  arch¬ 
bishopric,  while  that  of  Havana  still  remains  under  a 
bishop. 

Politically  the  island  is  a  province  of  Spain  ruled 
over  directly  by  a  governor-captain-general  of  the  class 
of  lieutenant-general  of  the  Spanish  army,  whose 
authority  for  the  time  being  is  despotic.  He  is 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  the  term  of  office  being  gen¬ 
erally  from  three  to  five  years,  is  responsible  only  to  the 
sovereign  of  Spain,  and  is  supreme  head  of  the  civil, 
military,  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions  of  Cuba. 

The  Crown  revenues  of  the  island  are  the  rentas 
maritimas ,  including  duties  on  imports,  exports,  and 
tonnage,  and  the  local  or  municipal  duties  levied  at 
some  of  the  custom-houses ;  the  im finest  as  interiores, 
including  the  tax  on  home  manufactures,  the  sale  of 
stamped  paper,  the  profits  derived  from  the  lottery,  and 
the  impost  on  cock-fights;  deductions  from  the  rentas 
ecclesiasticas  particularly  those  called  the  royal  ninths 
and  the  consolidated  fund,  the  sinking  fund,  the  media 
annata ,  and  the  annual  and  monthly  revenues  of  the 
clergy;  personal  deductions,  such  as  from  the  pay  of 
public  functionaries,  and  the  price  of  exemption  from 
military  service ;  miscellaneous  receipts,  as  the  produce 
of  the  sale  of  royal  lands,  the  rents  of  vacant  livings 
and  of  unclaimed  estates,  the  produce  of  vendible 
offices;  and  casual  receipts,  including  deposits,  confisca¬ 
tions,  donations,  and  the  recovery  of  arrears. 

Previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the  insurrection  of  1868 
the  total  revenue  of  Cuba  had  reached  nearly  to  $26,- 
000,000,  of  which  sum  about  $6,000,000  was  annually 
remitted  to  Spain,  leaving  the  remainder  to  cover  the 
expenses  of  the  army,  navy,  and  civil  service  of  the 
island.  Since  1868  the  imposts  have  been  much  in¬ 
creased,  but  have  not  been  sufficient  to  cover  the 
enormous  increase  of  expenditure  consequent  on  the  re¬ 
bellion.  The  Government  of  the  island  has  thus  been 
compelled  to  borrow  large  sums  for  its  war  funds. 
Public  finances  are  specially  under  the  management  of 
the  Government  bank  called  the  Banco  Espanol,  and 
have  fallen  into  an  unsatisfactory  and  confused  state 
consequent  on  the  steps  taken  by  the  island  Government 
for  obtaining  funds  by  the  emission  of  large  amounts 
of  notes  without  additional  security,  and  without  a 
special  guarantee  for  each  issue  from  the  Madrid  Gov¬ 
ernment,  resulting  in  a  depreciation  of  the  paper,  or  a 
premium  on  gold  and  silver. 

The  coins  in  use  are  chiefly  the  old  Spanish  “  doblon,” 
or  “  onza  de  oro,”  worth  about  ^3,  4s.,  or  16  silver 
dollars  of  Spain,  but  it  is  legal  tender  for  17  dollars  in 
the  island.  Gold  coins  of  half  a  doblon,  “  media  onza,” 
of  8  dollars  t;o  cents,  and  of  half  and  quarter  that 


amount,  and  the  “peso,”  or  dollar  in  gold  or  silver,  are 
also  in  circulation. 

According  to  De  las  Penas,  author  of  the  large  map 
of  the  island,  the  population  amounts  to  about  1,500,- 
000,  of  whom  975,000  are  Spaniards  and  Creoles,  9,300 
foreigners,  40,000  coolies  and  other  Asiatics,  while  there 
are  445,000  negroes  and  mulattoes,  of  whom  269,000 
are  free.  In  Cuba  there  are  about  1,000  miles  of 
railway,  and  2,810  of  telegraph  wire.  The  principal 
towns,  Havana  (the  capital,  with  250,000  inhabitants), 
Puerto  Principe,  Santiago,  Nuevitas,  and  Cienfuegos, 
are  united  by  railway.  Havana,  with  a  magnificent 
harbor,  has  a  royal  university;  and  Santiag  has  a 
gymnasium  and  a  seminary. 

The  inhabitants  of  Cuba  are  divided  into  four  classes, 
— the  native  Spaniards,  who  occupy  nearly  all  the 
offices  of  power  and  trust;  the  creoles,  who  are  mostly 
planters,  farmers,  or  lawyers,  and  are  generally  looked 
upon  with  contempt  by  the  Spaniards;  the  third  class, 
composed  of  free  mulattoes  and  free  negroes  in  about 
equal  parts,  who  are  excluded  by  law  from  all  civil 
offices;  those  under  servitude,  constituting  the  fourth 
class,  divided  into  the  bozales ,  those  recently  brought 
from  Africa — the  ladinos ,  those  imported  before  the 
law  of  1821  prohibiting  the  slave  trade — and  the 
criollos,  those  born  on  the  island.  Cuba  was  long 
notorious  for  the  extent  to  which  the  slave  trade  was 
carried  on  there,  and  the  ineffectual  efforts  made  to  sup¬ 
press  it,  but  the  importation  of  African  slaves  has 
ceased  for  a  number  of  years.  In  their  place  Asiatic 
coolies  have  been  introduced  in  considerable  numbers, 
and  the  plan  has  worked  well  for  the  planters,  though 
it  is  almost  certain  death  in  a  short  time  to  the  coolies, 
who  are  slaves  in  every  sense,  and  whose  condition  is 
extremely  wretched  in  everv  respect. 

CUBE,  a  solid  with  six  square  faces,  each  of  which  is 
parallel  to  the  one  opposite  to  it.  In  arithmetic,  the 
cube  of  a  number  is  the  product  of  its  multiplication 
twice  times  by  itself. 

CUBE  ROOT  is  a  mathematical  rule  in  great  use  by 
engineers  in  determining  the  dimensions  a  certain 
amount  of  material  will  occupy.  Nearly  every  modern 
work  on  engineering  gives  a  table  of  numbers  and  their 
cubes  and  cube  roots. 

CUBEBS,  the  fruit  of  species  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  genus  Cubeba,  natural  order  Pifieracece.  The  cu- 
bebs  of  pharmacy  are  produced  by  C.  officinalis  ( Piper 
Cubeba ,  Linn.),  a  climbing  woody  shrub  indigenous  to 
South  Borneo,  Sumatra,  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  and 
Java.  It  has  round,  ash-colored,  smooth  branches ; 
oblong,  or  ovate-oblong,  coriaceous  shining  leaves,  4  to 
6%,  inches  long,  and  \y2  to  2  inches  broad  ;  and  dioe¬ 
cious  flowers.  The  fruits  are  small,  globose,  about  £th 
inch  in  diameter,  and  not  so  large  as  white  pepper;  their 
contracted  bases  or  pedicles  are  between  and  ]/2  inch 
in  length;  and  from  forty  to  fifty  of  them  are  borne 
upon  a  common  rachis.  Commercial  cubebs  consist  of 
the  dried  ripe  berries,  usually  with  their  pedicles  at¬ 
tached  ;  the  pericarp  is  grayish-brown,  or  blackish  and 
wrinkled ;  and  the  seed,  when  present,  is  hard,  white, 
and  oily.  The  odor  of  cubebs  is  agreeable  and  aro¬ 
matic;  the  taste,  pungent,  acrid,  slightly  bitterish,  and 
persistent.  Cubebin  is  a  crystalline  substance  existing 
in  cubebs,  discovered  by  Soubeiran  and  Capitaine  in 
1839  ;  it  may  be  prepared  from  cubebene,  or  from  the 
pulp  left  after  the  distillation  of  the  oil.  The  drug, 
along  with  gum,  fatty  oils,  and  malates  of  magnesium 
and  calcium,  contains  also  about  1  per  cent,  of  cubebic 
acid ,  and  to  this  and  to  a  resin  we  attribute  its  therapeu¬ 
tic  effects.  Cubebs  are  administered  for  arresting  exces¬ 
sive  mucous  or  urethral  discharges,  also  as  a  gentle  stim¬ 
ulant,  carminative  and  stomachic.  They  are  most  safely 
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employed  in  gonorrhoea  when  the  inflammation  is  con¬ 
fined  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra.  The  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  drug  into  medicine  is  supposed  to  have 
oeen  due  to  the  Arabian  physicians  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Lmbebs  were  formerly  candied  and  eaten  whole,  or  used 
ground  as  a  seasoning  for  meat. 

CUBIC  EQUATIONS.  A  cubic  equation,  contain¬ 
ing  but  one  unknown  quantity,  is  one  in  which  the 
highest  exponent  of  the  quantity  in  any  term  is  3.  Every 
such  equation  can  be  reduced  to  the  general  form  w3-{- 
in  which  the  coefficient  of  is  1,  and  that 
of  x2  is  zero. 

CUBIT  (Lat.  cubitus ),  a  measure  employed  by  the 
ancients,  equal  to  the  length  of  the  arm  from  the  elbow 
to  the  tip  of  the  middle-finger.  The  cubit  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  w'as  about  iy§  inches,  and  that  of  the  Hebrews  22 
mches,  hut  its  length  is  now  generally  stated  at  18  Eng¬ 
lish  inches. 

<  CUBITT,  Thomas  (1788-1855),  who  attained  dis¬ 
tinction  as  a  builder  and  capitalist,  was  born  at  Buxton, 
near  Norwich.  Few  men  have  exhibited  greater  self- 
reliance  in  early  life  in  the  pursuit  of  a  successful  career. 
In  his  nineteenth  year,  when  he  was  working  as  a  jour¬ 
neyman  carpenter,  his  father’s  death  quickened  the  de¬ 
sire  to  reach  an  independent  position,  and  induced  him 
to  undertake  a  voyage  to  India,  as  captain’s  joiner.  On 
his  return  to  London,  two  years  after,  in  the  possession 
of  a  small  capital,  he  began  business  as  a  carpenter,  and 
the  growth  of  his  establishment  was  steady  and  rapid. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  unite  the  many  trades,  until 
then  more  or  less  separate,  which  are  now  comprised  in 
a  “builder’s”  business;  and  this  amalgamation  very 
much  increased  his  success.  As  a  capitalist  he  regarded 
as  inseparable  the  interests  of  employers  and  employed, 
and  he  always  had  the  elevation  of  his  wo  k-people  at 
heart.  He  was  elected  president  of  the  Builders’  Society 
some  time  before  his  death,  which  took  place  at  his  seat 
of  Denbies,  near  Dorking,  in  1855. 

CUBITT,  Sir  William  (1785-1861),  a  distinguished 
English  engineer,  was  born  at  Dilham,  in  Norfolk. 
Among  his  works  may  be  mentioned  the  Oxford  Canal, 
the  Birmingham  and  Liverpool  Junction  Canal,  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  River  Severn,  the  Bute  docks  at  Car¬ 
diff,  the  Black  Sluice  drainage  and  its  outfall  sluice  at 
Boston  harbor,  the  Middlesborough  docks  and  coal 
drops  in  the  Tees,  and  the  South-Eastern  Railway,  of 
which  he  was  chief  engineer. 

CUCA,  or  Coca,  is  a  plant  of  the  natural  order 
Erythroxylacece ,  the  leaves  of  which  are  used  as  a  mas¬ 
ticatory  in  the  western  countries  of  South  America.  It 
resembles  a  blackthorn  bush,  and  grows  to  a  height  of 
six  or  eight  feet.  The  branches  are  straight,  and  the 
leaves,  which  have  a  lively  green  tint,  are  thin,  opaque, 
oval,  tapering  at  the  extremities,  and  similar  to  tea- 
leaves  ;  on  each  side  of  the  strong  mid-rib  is  a  longitud¬ 
inal  vein.  Good  samples  of  the  dried  leaves  are  un¬ 
curled,  are  of  a  deep  green  on  the  upper,  and  a  gray- 
green  on  the  lower  surface,  and  have  a  strong  tea-like 
odor ;  when  chewed  they  produce  a  sense  of  warmth  in 
the  mouth  and  have  a  pleasant,  pungent  taste.  Bad 
specimens  have  a  camphoraceous  smell  and  a  brownish 
color,  and  lack  the  pungent  taste.  The  flowers  are 
small,  and  disposed  in  little  clusters  on  short  stalks ; 
the  corolla  is  composed  of  five  yellowish  petals,  the 
anthers  are  heart-shaped,  and  the  pistils  are  three  in 
number.  The  flowers  are  succeeded  by  red  berries. 
The  seeds  are  sown  in  December  and  January  in  small 
plots  [almacigas)  sheltered  from  the  sun,  and  the  young 
lants  when  from  to  2  feet  in  height  are  placed  in 
oles  {c ispi ),  or,  if  the  ground  is  level,  in  furrows  ( uachos ) 
in  carefully  weeded  soil.  The  plants  thrive  best  in  hot, 
damn  situations,  such  as  the  clearings  of  forests ;  but 
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the  leaves  most  preferred  are  obtained  in  dryer  localities, 
on  the  sides  of  hills.  The  leaves  are  gathered  from 
plants  varying  in  age  from  one  and  a  half  to  upward  of 
forty  years.  They  are  considered  ready  for  plucking 
when  they  break  on  being  bent.  The  first  and  most 
abundant  harvest  is  in  March,  after  the  rains  ;  the  sec¬ 
ond  is  at  the  end  of  June,  the  third  in  October  or  No¬ 
vember.  The  green  leaves  (matu)  are  spread  in  thin 
layers  on  coarse  woolen  cloths  and  dried  in  the  sun  ; 
they  are  then  packed  in  sacks,  which,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  quality  of  the  leaves,  must  be  kept  from  damp. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  cuca  is  used  by  about 
8,000,000  of  the  human  race,  being  consumed  in  Bolivia, 
Peru,  Ecuador,  Colombia,  and  Rio  Negro.  In  Peru 
the  Indians  carry  a  leathern  pouch  (the  chuspa  or 
huallqui)  for  the  leaves,  and  a  supply  of  pulverized  un¬ 
slaked  lime,  or  a  preparation  of  the  ashes  of  the  quinoa 
plant  ( Chenopodium  quinoa)  called  llipta  or  llucta. 
Three  or  tour  times  a  clay  labor  is  suspended  for  chacchar 
or  aruiiicar ,  as  the  mastication  of  cuca  is  termed.  The 
leaves,  deprived  of  their  stalks,  are  chewed  and  formed 
into  a  ball  (acullico)  in  the  mouth ;  a  small  quantity  of 
the  lime  or  llipta  is  then  applied  to  the  acullico  to  give 
it  a  proper  relish.  Two  or  three  ounces  of  cuca  are 
thus  daily  consumed  by  each  Indian. 

Cuca  is  a  powerful  stimulant  of  the  nervous  system; 
it  enables  fatigue  to  be  borne  with  less  nourishment 
and  greater  ease  than  ordinarily,  and  diminishes  the 
difficulty  of  breathing  in  ascending  mountains ;  when 
used  externally  it  is  said  to  be  be  a  remedy  for  rheuma¬ 
tism  and  headache. 

Cocaine ,  the  alkaloid  to  which  cuca  owes  its  special 
properties,  was  discovered  by  Niemann  in  1859.  It  is 
highly  poisonous,  and  its  physiological  action  is  appar 
ently  identical  with  that  of  theine,  caffeine,  guaranine. 
and  theobromine,  which  all,  as  has  been  shown  by  Dr 
A.  Bennet,  “  induce  a  series  of  symptoms  affecting  th* 
nervous,  respiratory,  circulatory,  vaso-motor,  and  gland 
ular  systems.”  It  has  of  late  years  been  much  used  a* 
a  local  anaesthetic,  generally  in  the  form  of  a  hypodermic 
injection,  for  the  purpose  of  deadening  pain  during 
surgical  operations,  etc.  It  has  also,  to  some  extent, 
displaced  morphine  in  its  use  among  people  of  the 
United  States  as  a  vicious  indulgence,  its  excessive  use 
resulting  in  insanity  and  complete  physicial  wreckage. 

CUCIvOW,  or  Cuckoo,  as  the  word  is  now  gen¬ 
erally  spelt  —  the  common  name  of  a  well-known  and 
often  heard  bird,  the  Cuculuq  canorus  of  Linnaeus. 

The  Cuckow  is  a  summer  visitant  to  the  whole  of 
Europe,  reaching  even  far  within  the  Arctic  circle,  and 
crossing  the  Mediterranean  from  its  winter-quarters  in 
Africa  at  the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April.  Its 
arrival  is  at  once  proclaimed  by  the  peculiar  and  in 
nearly  all  languages  onomatopoeic  cry  of  the  cock  —  a 
true  song  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  word,  since  it  is 
confined  to  the  male  sex  and  to  the  season  of  love.  In 
a  few  days  the  cock  is  followed  by  the  hen,  and  amorous 
contests  between  keen  and  loud-voiced  suitors  are  to  be 
commonly  noticed,  until  the  respective  pretensions  of 
the  rivals  are  decided.  Even  by  night  they  are  not 
silent;  but  as  the  season  advances  the  song  is  less  fre¬ 
quently  heard,  and  the  Cuckow  seems  rather  to  avoid 
observation  as  much  as  possible,  the  more  so  since, 
whenever  it  shows  itself,  it  is  a  signal  for  all  the  small 
birds  of  the  neighborhood  to  be  up  in  its  -pursuit,  just 
as  though  it  were  a  Hawk,  to  which  indeed  its  mode  of 
flight  and  general  appearance  give  it  an  undoubted  re¬ 
semblance  —  a  resemblance  that  misleads  some  beings, 
who  ought  to  know  better,  into  confounding  it  with  the 
birds  of  prey,  instead  of  recognizing  it  as  a  harmless  if 
not  a  beneficial  destroyer  of  hairy  caterpillars.  Thus 
pass  away  some  weeks.  Toward  the  middle  or  end  of 
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Tune  its  “plain-song”  cry  alters;  it  becomes  rather 
hoarser  in  tone,  and  its  first  syllable  or  note  is  doubled. 
Soon  after  it  is  no  longer  heard  at  all,  and  by  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  July  an  old  Cuckow  is  seldom  to  be  found,  though 
a  stray  example,  or  even,  but  very  rarely,  two  or  three 
in  company,  may  occasionally  be  seen  for  a  month 
longer.  This  is  about  as  much  as  is  apparent  to  most 
people  of  the  life  of  the  Cuckow  with  us.  Of  its  breed¬ 
ing  comparatively  few  have  any  personal  experience. 
Yet  there  are  those  who  know  that  diligent  search  for 
and  peering  into  the  nests  of  several  of  our  commonest 
little  birds  —  more  especially  the  Pied  Wagtail,  the 
Titlark,  the  Reed- Wren,  and  the  Hedge-Sparrow — will 
be  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  the  egg  of  the  mysteri- 
ou  stranger,  which  has  been  surreptitiously  introduced 
therein,  and  waiting  till  this  egg  is  hatched  they  maybe 
witnesses  (as  was  the  famous  Jenner  in  the  last  century) 
of  the  murderous  eviction  of  the  rightful  tenants  of  the 
nest  by  the  intruder,  who,  hoisting  them  one  after  an¬ 
other  on  his  broad  back,  heaves  them  over  to  die  neg¬ 
lected  by  their  own  parents,  of  whose  solicitous  care 
he  thus  becomes  the  only  object. 

So  much  caution  is  used  by  the  hen  Cuckow  in  choos¬ 
ing  a  nest  in  which  to  deposit  her  egg  that  the  act  of 
insertion  has  been  but  seldom  witnessed.  The  nest 
selected  is  moreover  often  so  situated,  or  so  built,  that 
it  would  be  an  absolute  impossibility  for  a  bird  of  her  size 
to  lay  an  egg  therein  by  sitting  upon  the  fabric  as  birds 
commonly  do;  and  there  have  been  a  few  fortunate 
observers  who  have  actually  seen  the  deposition  of  the 
egg  upon  the  ground  by  the  Cuckow,  wno,  then  taking 
it  in  her  bill,  introduces  it  into  the  nest.  Cuckows  too 
have  been  not  infrequently  shot  as  they  were  carrying 
a  Cuckow’s  egg,  presumably  their  own,  in  their  bill,  and 
this  has  probably  given  rise  to  the  vulgar,  but  seemingly 
groundless,  belief  that  they  suck  the  eggs  of  other  kinds 
of  birds.  That  there  is  a  reasonable  probability  of  each 
Cuckow  most  commonly  putting  her  eggs  in  the  nest  of 
the  same  species  of  bird,  and  of  this  habit  being  trans¬ 
mitted  to  her  posterity,  does  not  seem  to  be  a  very  vio¬ 
lent  supposition.  Without  attributing  any  wonderful 
sagacity  to  her,  it  does  not  seem  unlikely  that  the  Cuckow 
which  had  once  successfully  foisted  her  egg  on  a  Reed- 
Wren  or  a  Titlark  should  again  seek  for  another  Reed- 
Wren’s  or  another  Titlark’s  nest  (as  the  case  may  be), 
when  she  had  another  egg  to  dispose  of,  and  that  she 
should  continue  her  practice  from  one  season  to  another. 
It  stands  on  record  that  a  pair  of  Wagtails  built  their 
nest  for  eight  or  nine  years  running  in  almost  exactly 
the  same  spot,  and  that  in  each  of  those  years  they  fos¬ 
tered  a  young  Cuckow,  while  many  other  cases  of  like 
kind,  though  not  perhaps  established  on  authority  so 
good,  are  believed  to  have  happened.  Such  a  habit 
could  hardly  fail  to  become  hereditary,  so  that  the 
daughter  of  a  Cuckow  which  always  put  her  egg  into  a 
Reed-Wren’s,  Titlark’s,  or  Wagtail’s  nest  would  do  as 
did  her  mother.  Furthermore  it  is  unquestionable  that, 
whatever  variation  there  may  be  among  the  eggs  laid 
by  different  individuals  of  the  same  species,  there  is  a 
strong  family  likeness  between  the  eggs  laid  by  the 
same  individual,  even  at  the  interval  of  many  years,  and 
it  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  the  eggs  of  the  daughter 
would  more  or  less  resemble  those  of  her  mother.  Hence 
the  supposition  may  be  fairly  regarded  that  the  habit  of 
laying  a  particular  style  of  egg  is  also  likely  to  become 
hereditary.  Combining  this  supposition  with  that  as  to 
the  Cuckow’s  habit  of  using  the  nest  of  the  same  species 
becoming  hereditary,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  requires  but 
an  application  of  the  principle  of  “  Natural  Selection  ” 
to  show  the  probability  of  this  principle  operating  in  the 
course  of  time  to  produce  the  facts  asserted  by  the 
anonymous  Solognot  of  the  last  century,  and  by  Dr. 


Baldamus  and  others  since.  The  particular  gens  c 
Cuckow  which  inherited  and  transmitted  the  habit  oi 
depositing  in  the  nest  of  any  particular  species  of  bird 
eggs  having  more  or  less  resemblance  to  the  eggs  of 
that  species  would  prosper  most  in  those  members  of 
the  gens  where  the  likeness  was  strongest,  and  the  other 
members  would  ( cceteris  paribus )  in  time  be  eliminated. 

Respecting  the  Cuckows  of  America,  the  evidence, 
though  it  has  been  impugned,  is  certainly  enough  to 
clear  them  from  the  calumny  which  attaches  to  so  many 
of  their  brethren  of  the  Old  World.  There  are  two 
species  very  well  known  in  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  some  of  the  West-Indian  Islands  ( Coccyzus  ameri - 
canus  and  C.  erythrophthahnus ),  and  each  of  them  has 
occasionally  visited  Europe.  They  both  build  nests  — 
remarkably  small  structures  when  compared  with  those 
of  other  birds  of  their  size  —  and  faithfully  incubate 
their  delicate  sea-green  eggs.  In  the  southwestern 
States  of  the  Union  and  thence  into  Central  America  is 
found  another  curious  form  of  Cuckow  ( Geococcyx)  — 
the  Chapparal-cock  of  northern  and  Paisano  of  southern 
settlers.  The  first  of  these  names  it  takes  from  the  low 
brushwood  ( chapparal )  in  which  it  chiefly  dwells,  and 
the  second  is  said  to  be  due  to  its  pheasant-like 
(faisan  corrupted  into  paisano ,  which  is  properly  a 
countryman)  appearance  as  it  runs  on  the  ground.  In¬ 
deed,  one  of  the  two  species  of  the  genus  was  formerly 
described  as  a  Phasianus.  They  both  have  short  wings, 
and  seem  never  to  fly,  but  run  with  great  rapidity.  Re¬ 
turning  to  arboreal  forms,  the  genera  Neomorphus> 
Diplopterus ,  Saurothera,  and  Piaya  (the  last  two  com¬ 
monly  called  Rain-birds,  from  the  belief  that  their  cry 
portends  rain)  may  be  noticed  —  all  of  them  belonging 
to  the  Neotropical  Region;  but  perhaps  the  most 
curious  form  of  American  Cuckows  is  the  Ani  ( Crolo - 
phaga),  of  which  three  species  inhabit  the  same  region. 

CUCUMBER,  a  genus  of  the  natural  order  Cucurb- 
itacece ,  represented  by  indigenous  species  in  most  vrarm 
regions  of  the  globe,  and  distinguished  by  the  following 
characters:  —  plants,  annual  or  possessing  a  perennial 
thick  root ;  stems,  rarely  if  ever  climbing ;  leaves  heart- 
shaped,  sometimes  reniform,  with  three  to  seven  lobes, 
and  crenulate  or  denticulate  margin ;  flowers,  monoe¬ 
cious  and  yellow,  having  tubular  campanulate  calices, 
petals  but  slightly  adherent,  three  free  stamens,  and  a 
tripartite,  obtuse,  and  spheroidal  stigma  ;  fruits  or  pep- 
ones,  three  to  six  celled,  smooth  or  echinate ;  and  seeds, 
more  or  less  compressed,  ovate,  sharp-edged,  and  of  a 
yellow  or  dirty-white  color.  Cucumis  sativus ,  the  com¬ 
mon  cucumber,  is  an  annual,  indigenous  probably  to 
tropical  Asia  ;  the  branches  ramify  little  ;  the  leaves  are 
hairy  and  have  three  to  five  sharply-pointed  lobes  ;  the 
ovary  is  often  fusiform;  the  fruits  are  for  the  most  part 
oblong,  obscurely  trigonal  or  cylindrical,  and,  except  in 
one  variety  contain  three  carpels,  and  their  flesh  is  white, 
firm,  and  of  an  agreeable  sub-acid  taste.  In  its  charac¬ 
ters  it  is  one  of  the  most  uniform  species  of  its  genus. 
The  principal  varieties  are  (1)  the  small  Russian  cucum¬ 
ber,  the  fruit  of  which  is  ovoid,  smooth,  scarcely  larger 
than  a  hen’s  egg,  and  when  ripe  of  a  dull  orange  color ; 
(2)  the  common  long  cucumber  ;  (3)  the  white  cucumber, 
with  fruits  usually  shorter  and  proportionately  thickei 
than  in  the  preceding  kind  ;  (4)  the  Sikkim  cucumber, 
the  leaves  of  which  may  be  seven  or  even  nine-lobed, 
while  its  fruits  are  long-oval  in  shape,  have  the  skin 
marbled  with  yellowish  white  and  reddish-brown,  and 
regularly  contain  five  placentae. 

The  varieties  of  the  common  cucumber  are  exceeding¬ 
ly  numerous,  and  constantly  changing.  Among  the 
longer  sorts  may  be  mentioned  Dale’s  Conqueror,  Blue 
Gown,  and  Hamilton’s  Invincible.  Though  generally 
eater,  as  a  salad  or  pickled,  the  cucumber  is  used  in  the 
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preparation  of  various  cooked  dishes,  and  is  occasionally 
preserved.  The  juice  is  said  to  be  an  ingredient  in  some 
pomades  and  cosmetics.  For  pickling,  the  young  un¬ 
ripe  fruit,  or  gherkins,  and  the  Russian  variety  are  em¬ 
ployed.  Cucumbers  were  much  esteemed  by  the 
ancients.  According  to  Pliny,  the  Emperor  Tiberius 
was  supplied  with  them  daily,  both  in  summer  and 
winter.  Naudin  enumerates  thirteen  well-determined 
and  eight  doubtful  species  of  the  genus  Cucumis.  From 
one  of  the  species  the  medicine  eletarium  is  extracted, 
its  use  being  that  of  a  drastic  purgative.  This  principle 
is  apparently  more  abundant  in  some  individuals  of  the 
species  than  in  others,  probably  owing  to  the  difference 
of  soil  on  which  they  are  raised,  and  possibly  being  the 
reason  for  those  mysterious  attacks  of  cholera  morbus 
which,  at  times,  are  caused  in  people  to  whom  at  other 
times  the  use  of  cucumbers  is  innocuous. 

CUDDALOR,  or  Gudalur,  a  municipal  town  of 
British  India,  in  the  Madras  Presidency  and  the  district 
of  South  Arcot,  situated  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Bay 
of  Bengal  at  the  estuary  of  the  River  Panar,  102  miles 
S.S.  W.  from  Madras,  and  15  S.S.W.  from  Pondicherry. 
It  lies  low,  but  is  regarded  as  exceptionally  healthy,  and 
serves  as  a  kind  of  sanatorium  for  the  surrounding  dis¬ 
trict.  Population  (1890),  60,000. 

CUDDAPAH,  or  Kadapa,  a  district  of  British  India 
in  the  presidency  of  Fort  St.  George  or  Madras,  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Karnaul,  on  the  E.  by  Nellor, 
on  the  S.  by  North  Arcot  and  Mysore;  and  on  the  E. 
by  Ballari.  The  district  is  in  shape  an  irregular  paral¬ 
lelogram,  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parts  by  the 
range  of  the  Eastern  Ghats  which  intersects  it  through¬ 
out  its  entire  length.  The  two  tracts  thus  formed  pos¬ 
sess  totally  different  features.  The  first,  which  consti¬ 
tutes  the  north,  east,  and  southeast  of  the  district,  is  a 
low-lying  plain  ;  while  the  other,  which  comprises  the 
southern  and  southwestern  portion,  forms  a  high  table¬ 
land  from  1,500  to  2,500  feet  above  sea-level.  The 
principal  town  and  the  administrative  headquarters  of 
the  district  is  Cuddapah,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Boga  River.  Population  (1890),  1,600,000. 

CUDWORTH,  Ralph,  the  most  learned  and  philo¬ 
sophical  of  the  Cambridge  Platonists,  was  born  at  Aller, 
Somersetshire,  in  1617.  In  1630  he  was  entered  a  pen¬ 
sioner  in  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  his 
father  had  been  a  fellow.  He  commenced  residence  in 
1632,  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1639,  was  soon  after 
chosen  fellow,  and  became  so  eminent  as  a  tutor  as  to 
have  at  one  time  twenty-eight  pupils.  He  was  next 
presented  to  the  rectory  of  North  Cadbury  in  his  native 
county,  and  in  1642  he  published  a  Discourse  Concern¬ 
ing  the  True  Notion  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  a  treatise 
entitled,  The  Union  of  Christ  and  the  Church ,  in  a 
Shadozv.  In  1644  he  took  the  degree  of  B.U.,  and  in 
the  same  year  was  chosen  master  of  Clare  Hall.  In  the 
following  year  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Hebrew, 
and  for  some  time  devoted  himself  with  special  zeal  to 
the  studies  of  Jewish  antiquities.  Two  years  after 
(March  31,  1647)  he  preached  bef6re  the  House  of 
Commons  on  I.  John  ii,  3-4,  and  his  discourse  on  this 
occasion  was  published  along  with  another  sermon  fol¬ 
lowing  out  the  theme.  For  some  time  it  appeared  as  if 
the  insufficiency  of  his  income  would  force  him  to  leave 
Cambridge,  but  this  loss  to  the  university  was  averted 
by  his  appointment  to  the  mastership  of  Christ’s  College 
in  1654.  He  was  one  of  the  persons  named  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  Parliament  in  1657  for  the  revision  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  translation  of  the  Bible.  Through  his  intimacy 
with  Thurloe,  the  secretary  of  state  for  Cromwell  and 
his  son  Richard,  he  was  confidentially  consulted  on  vari¬ 
ous  occasions  by  the  Protector  in  regard  to  university 
and  Government  appointments.  In  1659  we  find  him 
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engaged  with  discourses  in  defense  of  Christianity  against 
Judaism.  Like  so  many  others,  he  published  Latin 
verses  on  the  restoration  of  King  Charles  II.  in  1660 
He  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Ash  well  in  Here 
fordshire  in  1662,  and  installed  prebendary  of  Glouces 
ter  in  1678.  Cudworth’ s  magnum  opus ,  the  True  In 
tellectual  System  of  the  Universe,  wherein  all  the  Rea 
son  and  Philosophy  of  Atheism  is  Refuted ,  and  its  Im 
possibility  Demonstrated,  appeared  in  1678.  This  mar 
velous  and  learned  work,  bulky  as  it  is,  is  merely  a 
fragment,  the  first  of  three  parts — the  Treatise  on 
Eternal  and  Immutable  Morality,  published  in  1731  by 
Bishop  Chandler,  and  a  Discourse  on  Liberty  and 
Arecessity,  belonging  to  the  same  whole.  Its  publica¬ 
tion  has  been  delayed  for  seven  years,  owing  to  the  op¬ 
position  of  some  parties  at  court,  probably  admirers  of 
Hobbes.  It  was  flatteringly  received  in  the  learned 
world,  but  offended  the  narrowly  orthodox  as  well  as  the 
skeptics  against  whom  it  was  written.  Some  persons 
were  even  so  thoughtless  or  malicious  as  to  construe  the 
candor  with  which  its  author  stated  the  arguments  of 
atheists  as  a  device  to  lead  his  readers  to  believe  that 
the  atheist  had  the  best  of  the  reasoning.  If  Warburton 
may  be  credited,  misrepresentations  of  this  kind  deterred 
Cudworth,  a  peaceable  man,  averse  to  theological  po¬ 
lemics,  from  publishing  the  rest  of  his  work.  He  died 
at  Cambridge  on  June  26,  1688,  and  was  buried  in 
the  chapel  of  Christ’s  College.  He  left  behind  him 
a  daughter,  Damaris,  a  lady  of  considerable  genius. 

CUERNAVACA,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  State  of 
Morelos.  Pop.  12,000. 

CUENCA,  a  province  of  New  Castille,  Spain,  with 
the  provinces  of  Guadalajara  and  Teruel  on  the  N., 
Valencia  on  the  E.,  Albacete  and  Ciudad  Real  on  the  S., 
Toledo  on  the  W.,  and  Madrid  on  the  N.W.  Area, 
6,726  square  miles.  It  occupies  the  eastern  part  of  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  New  Castille,  and  slopes  from  the 
Sierra  de  Cuenca  (highest  point,  the  Cerro  de  San 
Felippe,  on  the  N.E.  border  of  the  province,  5,905  feet) 
down  into  the  great  southern  Castillian  plain  watered  by 
the  upper  streams  of  the  Guadiana.  Population,  238,- 
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Cuenca,  the  capital  of  the  above  province,  and  the 
seat  of  a  bishop,  is  finely  placed  on  a  rocky  eminence  girt 
about  with  hills,  beside  the  River  Jucar  at  its  confluence 
with  the  stream  of  the  Huecar,  at  an  elevation  of  2,960 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  distant  about  eighty-five  miles 
east-southeast  from  Madrid.  Population  7,000. 

CUENCA,  an  inland  town  of  the  Andes  of  Ecuador, 
S.  America,  about  190  miles  S.  of  Quito  and  sixty 
miles  southeast  of  the  port  of  Guayaquil.  Pop.  27,000. 

CUIRASS,  or  Corslet,  the  plate  armor,  whether 
formed  of  a  single  piece  of  metal  or  other  rigid  material 
or  composed  of  two  or  more  pieces,  which  covers  the 
front  of  the  wearer’s  person.  In  a  suit  of  armor,  how¬ 
ever,  since  this  important  piece  would  be  worn  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  corresponding  defense  for  the  back,  the 
term  cuirass  commonly  is  understood  to  imply  the  com¬ 
plete  body-armor,  including  both  the  breast  and  the 
back  plates.  Thus  this  complete  body-armor  appears 
in  the  Middle  Ages  lrequently  to  have  been  described  as 
a  “  pair  of  plates.”  The  corslet,  a  comparatively  light 
cuirass,  is  more  strictly  a  breast-plate  only.  As  parts 
of  the  military  equipment  of  classic  antiquity,  cuirasses 
and  corslets  of  bronze,  and  at  later  periods  also  of  iron, 
or  some  other  rigid  substance,  were  habitually  in  use  ; 
but  while  some  special  kind  of  secondary  protection  for 
the  breast  had  been  worn  in  earlier  times  by  the  men- 
at-arms  in  addition  to  their  mail  hauberks  and  their 
“  cotes  ”  armed  with  splints  and  studs,  it  was  not  till  the 
fourteenth  century  that  a  regular  body-defense  of  plate 
can  be  said  to  have  become  an  established  component 
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of  mediaeval  armor.  The  cuirass  and  the  corslet 
ceased  to  be  worn,  until  their  revival  in  modern 
armies,  in  which  mounted  cuirassiers,  armed  as  in 
earlier  days  with  breast  and  back  plates,  in  some  de¬ 
gree  have  emulated  the  martial  splendor  of  the  body- 
armor  of  the  era  of  mediaeval  chivalry.  Cuirasses  had 
been  worn  for  some  years  by  the  modern  soldiers  of 
France  before  they  were  introduced  into  the  British 
army.  It  wras  after  the  era  of  Waterloo  that  certain 
historical  cuirasses  were  taken  from  their  repose  in  the 
Tower  of  London  and  adapted  for  service  by  the  Life 
Guards  and  the  Horse  Guards. 

CUJAS,  or  Cujacius,  Jacques,  or,  as  he  called 
himself,  Jacques  de  Cujas  (1520-1590),  one  of  the 
greatest  of  jurisconsults,  was  born  at  Toulouse,  where 
his  father,  whose  name  was  Cujaus,  was  a  fuller.  Hav¬ 
ing  taught  himself  Latin  and  Greek,  he  studied  law 
under  Arnoul  Ferrier,  then  professor  at  Toulouse,  and 
rapidly  gained  a  great  reputation  as  a  lecturer  on 
Justinian.  He  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the 
chair  of  law  at  his  native  place  in  1554,  but  in  the  same 
year  he  was  appointed  to  a  similar  position  at  Cahors, 
and  about  a  year  after  L’Hopital  called  him  to  Bourges. 
Duaren,  however,  who  also  held  a  professorship  at 
Bourges,  stirred  up  the  students  against  the  new  pro¬ 
fessor,  and  such  was  the  disorder  produced  in  conse¬ 
quence  that  Cujas  was  glad  to  yield  to  the  storm,  and 
accept  an  invitation  he  had  received  to  the  university  of 
Valence.  Recalled  to  Bourges  at  the  death  of  Duaren 
in  1559,  he  remained  there  till  1567,  when  he  returned 
to  Valence,  where  he  gained  a  European  reputation, 
and  collected  students  from  all  parts  of  the  Continent, 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Joseph  Scaliger  and 
De  Thou.  In  1573  Charles  IX.  appointed  Cujas  coun¬ 
selor  to  the  Parliament  of  Grenoble,  and  in  the 
following  year  a  pension  was  bestowed  on  him  by 
Henry  III.  Margaret  of  Savoy  induced  him  to  remove 
to  Turin;  but  after  a  few  months  (1575)  he  once  more 
took  his  old  place  at  Bourges.  But  the  religious  wars 
drove  him  thence.  He  was  called  by  the  king  to  Paris, 
and  permission  was  granted  him  by  the  Parliament  to 
lecture  on  civil  law  in  the  university  of  the  capital.  A 
year  after,  however,  he  finally  took  up  his  residence  at 
Bourges,  where  he  remained  till  his  death,  in  1590,  in 
spite  of  a  handsome  offer  made  him  by  Gregory  XIII., 
in  1584,  to  attract  him  to  Bologna. 

The  life  of  Cujas  was  altogether  that  of  a  scholar  and 
teacher.  In  the  religious  wars  which  filled  all  the  thoughts 
of  his  contemporaries  he  steadily  refused  to  take  any 
part.  Nihil  hoc  ad  edictum  prcetoris,  “  this  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  edict  of  the  praetor,”  was  his  usual  answer 
to  those  who  spoke  to  him  on  the  subject.  His  merit 
as  a  jurisconsult,  which  has  been  surpassed  by  none, 
arose  from  the  fact  that  he  turned  from  the  ignorant 
commentators  of  Roman  law  to  the  Roman  law  itself. 
He  consulted  a  very  large  number  of  manuscripts,  of 
which  he  had  collected  more  than  500  in  his  own  library, 
but,  unfortunately,  he  left  orders  in  his  will  that  his 
library  should  be  divided  among  a  number  of  purchasers, 
and  his  collection  was  thus  scattered,  and  in  great  part 
lost.  His  emendations,  of  which  a  large  number  were 
published  under  the  title  of  Observations  and  Corrections , 
were  not  confined  to  law-books,  but  extended  to  many 
of  the  Latin  and  Greek  classical  authors. 

CULDEES.  On  no  subject  connected  with  the  early 
ecclesiastical  history  of  the  British  Islands  has  there  been 
more  discussion  than  on  that  of  the  Culdees.  Their  very 
name  has  furnished  matter  for  dissertations,  and  their 
doctrines,  mode  of  life,  and  peculiar  institutions  have 
been  the  fruitful  source  of  controversy.  There  is  still 
room  for  doubt  as  to  details,  but  in  all  important  points 
the  truth  has  been  sufficiently  ascertained  by  the  learned 
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Scottish  and  Irish  antiquaries  who  have  devoted  their 
attention  to  the  question. 

It  is  of  no  consequence  whether  the  word  Culdee  is  of 
Latin  or  Celtic  origin.  The  name  is  equally  significant 
and  of  similar  meaning  in  both  languages.  It  is  not 
precisely  ascertained  at  what  time  that  name  was  first 
used.  It  was  unknown  to  Bede  and  the  biographers  of 
St.  Columba,  but  seems  to  have  been  established  early 
in  the  tenth  century  as  the  title  of  an  order  of  ecclesi¬ 
astics  possessing  numerous  establishments  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  and  a  very  few  also  in  England  and  Wales. 
The  Culdees  resided  in  monasteries,  but  were  not  tied 
down  by  monastic  rules  so  strict  as  those  of  the  follow¬ 
ers  of  Columba  or  Columbanus,  or  of  the  Benedictine 
order  and  its  various  branches.  Their  institute  bore 
some  resemblance  to  the  rule  of  the  canons-regular  of 
St.  Augustine,  but  still  more  to  that  of  the  secular 
canons  so  well  known  in  the  history  of  England  during 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries.  They  were  not  united 
in  one  great  community  like  the  Columbites  and  Cister¬ 
cians,  or  the  orders  of  the  Mendicant  Friars,  but  re¬ 
sided  in  their  separate  monasteries  or  colleges,  each  of 
which  was  governed  by  its  abbot,  and  was  practically 
independent  of  the  others.  The  Scottish  monasteries 
are  the  best  known,  and  it  is  in  connection  with  them 
that  the  history  of  the  order  is  most  important.  Their 
chief  houses  in  that  country  were  St.  Andrews,  which 
numbered  among  its  superiors  King  Constantine,  who 
in  earlier  years  had  fought  against  the  English  sovereign 
Athelstan  at  Brunanburh  ;  Dunkeld,  of  which  Crinan, 
grandfather  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  was  one  of  the  lay 
abbots;  Lochleven,  famous  as  giving  us  the  oldest  of 
Scottish  library  catalogues;  and  Abernethy  and  Brechin, 
remembered  chiefly  in  connection  with  their  round 
towers. 

It  was  long  fondly  imagined  by  Protestant  writers 
that  the  religious  belief  and  worship  of  the  Culdees 
suppl  ed  complete  evidence  of  primitive  truth  having 
been  preserved  free  from  Roman  corruptions  in  one  re¬ 
mote  corner  of  Western  Europe.  It  is  now  certain 
that  this  opinion  is  entirely  opposed  to  historical  evi¬ 
dence.  In  doctrine,  ritual,  and  government  there  was 
no  difference  between  the  Culdees  and  the  monastic 
communities  in  the  Latin  Church,  except  that  the 
former,  as  was  to  be  expected  in  a  remote  and  uncivil¬ 
ized  country  distracted  by  repeated  invasions  of  the 
Northmen,  and  by  almost  uninterrupted  civil  dissen¬ 
sions,  were  more  superstitious  and  corrupt  than  their 
brethren  on  the  Continent.  In  ecclesiastical  discipline 
and  morals  there  was  the  same  inferiority.  The  “  pure 
Culdees ’’are  familiar  in  poetry  and  legend,  but  are  un¬ 
known  to  history.  At  no  time  distinguished  above 
their  fellows  for  learning  or  piety,  they  gradually  be¬ 
came  still  more  remiss.  The  chief  endowments  of  their 
monasteries  were  seized  by  nobles,  who  called  them¬ 
selves  abbots,  but  were  neither  ecclesiastics  nor  dis¬ 
charged  any  ecclesiastical  functions,  and  who  trans¬ 
mitted  their  titles  and  estates  to  their  families  in 
hereditary  descent.  In  one  respect  these  nobles  were 
better  than  the  corresponding  class  who,  as  priors  of 
St.  Andrews  and  abbots  of  Arbroath  and  Paisley,  or  the 
like,  fought  on  either  side  in  the  civil  wars  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century;  —  they  gave  up  a  portion  of  their  rev¬ 
enues  to  ecclesiastics,  who,  under  the  name  of  priors, 
discharged  the  spiritual  functions  of  superiors  of  the 
monasteries. 

CULIACAN,  a  town  in  the  State  of  Sinaloa,  Mexico. 
Pop,  10,000. 

CULLEN,  William  (1710-1790),  an  eminent  physi¬ 
cian  and  medical  teacher,  was  born  at  Hamilton, 
Lanarkshire. 

Cullen’s  *:me  rests  on  his  great  power  and  influence 
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As  a  teacher,  and  on  his  important  contributions  to 
theoretical  and  practical  medicine. 

As  a  lecturer  Cullen  appears  to  have  stood  unrivaled 
in  his  day.  His  clearness  of  statement  and  power  of 
imparting  interest  to  the  most  abstruse  topics  were  the 
conspicuous  features  of  his  teaching,  and  in  his 
various  capacities  as  a  scientific  lecturer,  a  physiologist, 
and  a  practical  physician,  he  was  ever  surrounded  with 
large  and  increasing  classes  of  intelligent  pupils,  to 
whom  his  eminently  suggestive  mode  of  instruction  was 
specially  attractive.  The  grasp  and  vigor  of  his  mind 
were  shown  in  the  facility  with  which  he  mastered  the 
many  different  branches  of  medical  knowledge  which  he 
taught;  while  his  scientific  spirit  equally  appears  in  his 
refusal  to  accept  what  he  describes  as  the  “  false  facts  ” 
so  prevalent  in  his  day,  and  by  the  zeal  with  which  he 
pursued  original  observation  and  experimental  research, 
both  as  a  chemist  and  as  a  physician,  with  the  view  of 
arriving  at  truth.  Cullen  has  been  frequently  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  purely  speculative  physician  ;  but  this  view 
is  far  from  just.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  his 
time  medicine  was  to  a  large  extent  mixed  up  with 
metaphysical  speculation,  that  its  ascertained  facts  were 
few,  and  that  the  science  of  physiology  was  then  in  its 
infancy.  If,  therefore,  in  opposing  what  he  held  to  be 
false  theories,  he  was  led  to  advance  new  views  and 
speculations  of  his  own,  still  no  one  who  attentively 
reads  the  works  of  this  great  physician  and  teacher  can 
fail  to  perceive  that  his  constant  aim  was  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  disengaging  his  science  from  the  hypothetical 
mazes  in  which  it  was  involved,  and  placing  it  upon  the 
solid  basis  of  fact. 

The  Cullenian  system  was  certainly  an  immense  im¬ 
provement  on  those  which  preceded  it,  and  has 
served  as  a  valuable  stepping-stone  for  the  rational  doc¬ 
trines  which  now  prevail,  more  especially  those  which 
relate  to  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system  alike  in 
healthy  and  morbid  action.  He  was  obliged  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  doctrine  of  a  spasm  in  the  extreme  vessels  in 
order  to  account,  on  his  theory,  for  many  of  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  disease;  still  we  cannot  refuse  to  him  the 
honor  of  having  been  an  able  and  successful  improver  in 
medical  science.  His  classification  of  diseases  was  re¬ 
markable  for  its  simplicity  and  clearness. 

CULLERA,  a  walled  seaport  town  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  River  Jucar,  near  its  mouth,  in  the 
province  and  twenty  miles  south  of  the  capital  of  Va¬ 
lencia. 

CULLODEN,  a  desolate  tract  of  moorland,  other¬ 
wise  known  as  Drummossie,  about  five  miles  southeast 
from  Inverness  in  Scotland,  celebrated  as  the  scene  of 
the  battle  of  April  16,  1746,  by  which  the  fate  of  the 
House  of  Stuart  was  decided. 

CUMfli,  CuMa,  oldest  and  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Italy,  was  situated  on  theshore 
of  Campania,  between  the  lakes  Acherusia  and  Liternus, 
and  about  six  miles  north  of  Baise.  The  most  generally 
received  opinion  is,  that  Cumse  was  founded  by  a  joint 
colony,  partly  from  the  yEolian  Cumae  or  Cyme  and  partly 
from  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  who  agreed  that  they  should  call 
the  city  by  the  name  of  one  of  the  parent  states, while 
it  should  take  rank  as  a  colony  of  the  other.  The  date 
of  its  foundation  is  unknown  ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
Cumae  had  attained  a  high  degree  of  prosperity  while 
Rome  was  still  struggling  into  existence.  In  the 
eighth  century  B.C.  it  had  extended  its  power  on  every 
side  into  Campana;  and,  like  Sybaris  and  Crotona, 
had  begun  to  plant  flourishing  colonies,  and  establish 
itself  besides  as  a  maritime  power.  Of  its  colonies  the 
most  prosperous  was  Neapolis,  destined  to  survive  as 
the  modern  Naples;  and  among  its  maritime  stations 
Were  the  harbors  of  Dicaearchia  (Puteoli)  and  Mis- 
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enum.  The  first  event  which  led  to  the  decline  of 
Cumae  was  the  establishment  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
Etruscans  by  sea;  but  a  severer  blow  still  was  the 
invasion  of  Campania  by  that  people  and  their  allies 
about  the  year  522  B.c.  This  attack  was  repelled 
though  at  a  great  loss  to  the  Cumaeans,  chiefly  by  the 
ability  of  Aristodemus,  who  overthrew  the  existing  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  established  a  tyranny,  which  endured  for 
twenty  years.  At  the  end  of  that  period  he  was  driven 
out  of  the  city  by  the  nobles,  who  had  once  more  be¬ 
come  powerful.  Twenty-two  years  later  the  Cumaeans, 
unable  any  longer  of  themselves  to  resist  the  growing 
power  of  the  Tuscans,  called  in  the  aid  of  Hero  of  Syra¬ 
cuse,  and  with  his  assistance  defeated  their  opponents. 
In  520  B.C.,  the  Samnites,  a  more  formidable  foe,  made 
themselves  masters  of  Cumae,  put  the  male  citizens  to 
the  sword,  and  established  a  colony  of  their  own  in  the 
city.  Admitted  to  the  Roman  franchise  in  338  B.c., 
Cumae  ever  after  continued  faithful  to  its  alliance  with 
Rome;  and,  in  the  second  Punic  War,  though  by  that 
time  it  had  greatly  declined,  it  held  out  against  Han¬ 
nibal.  In  the  wars  of  the  Goths  and  Romans,  Cumae 
once  more  became  for  a  short  time  important,  as  the 
last  stronghold  of  the  Gothic  kings  in  Italy.  In  552  it 
surrendered  to  the  victorious  arms  of  Narses  ;  in  the 
ninth  century  it  was  burned  by  the  Saracens  ;  and 
in  the  thirteenth,  having  become  a  rendezvous  for  rob¬ 
bers  and  pirates,  it  was  destroyed  by  the  people  of 
Naples.  Some  remains  of  Cumae  are  still  to  be  seen. 

CUMANA,  a  city  of  Venezuela,  capital  of  a  province 
of  the  same  name,  stands  on  the  Gulf  of  Cariaco,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Manzanares,  180  miles  east  of  Caracas. 
It  is  the  oldest  European  city  in  South  America,  having 
been  founded  by  Diego  Castellon  in  1523.  It  was 
almost  totally  destroyed  by  the  terrible  earthquake  of 
1766,  and  has  since  repeatedly  suffered  from  earth¬ 
quakes. 

CUMBERLAND,  a  county  of  England,  at  its  north¬ 
west  extremity,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Solway 
Firth  and  Scotland,  on  the  east  by  Northumberland 
and  Durham,  on  the  south  by  Westmoreland  and  North 
Lancashire,  and  on  the  west  for  about  seventy  miles  by 
the  Irish  Sea.  It  is  at  a  medium  about  fifty  miles  long 
and  thirty  miles  broad,  within  a  bounding  line  of  215 
miles,  of  which  seventy-five  are  sea  coast ;  and  it  contains 
an  area  of  1516  square  miles,  or  970,161  acres,  of  which 
the  mountainous  district  comprises  more  than  a  third, 
and  the  lakes  and  waters  8,000  acres,  the  remainder 
consisting  of  inclosed  and  cultivated  land  with  a  few 
commons  still  uninclosed,  but  capable  of  great  improve¬ 
ment.  Of  the  ancient  British  antiquities  of  Cumber¬ 
land  the  most  remarkable  is  a  circle  of  stones,  about 
three  miles  from  Dirkoswald,  called  Long  Meg  and  her 
Daughters;  and  there  is  a  unique  little  circle  of  forty- 
eight  stones  between  Threlkeld  and  Keswick,  called  the 
Druid’s  Temple,  scarcely  two  miles  from  the  latter  place 
—  the  stones  are  porphyritic  greenstone.  The  Roman 
wall  may  still  be  traced  across  the  country  from  the  Sol¬ 
way  to  Northumberland.  A  great  many  coins,  altars, 
and  other  vestiges  of  antiquity  have  been  discovered 
from  time  to  time  at  the  Roman  stations  on  its  line. 
In  the  mountainous  parts  the  manners  of  the  people 
were  down  to  a  recent  period  somewhat  peculiar,  and 
in  some  of  the  secluded  dales  the  native  inhabitants  still 
lead  a  primitive  kind  of  existence  ;  but  increased  inter¬ 
course  with  the  outside  world,  induced  by  the  extension 
of  railways  and  the  spread  of  education,  is  doing  much 
to  bring  them  on  a  level  with  the  peasantry  of  more 
favored  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

CUMBERLAND,  a  city  of  the  United  States,  capital 
of  Alleghany  County,  Maryland,  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Potomac  River,  179  miles  west  of  Baltimore.  It 
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contains  a  court-house,  a  county  prison,  a  market-house, 
and  several  handsome  churches  ;  and  as  the  western 
terminus  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  and  the 
seat  of  a  railway  junction,  it  enjoys  excellent  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  trade.  There  are  flour-mills  and  iron-furnaces 
in  the  neighborhood  ;  and  an  extensive  factory  for  the 
manufacture  of  steel  rails  is  maintained  by  the  Balti¬ 
more  &  Ohio  Railway  Company.  A  few  miles  to  the 
west  is  the  commencement  of  the  great  Cumberland 
coal  region.  Population  (1890),  12,729. 

CUMBERLAND  GAP,  a  pass  through  the  Cum¬ 
berland  mountains  in  southwest  Virginia,  gives  access 
to  the  neighboring  States  of  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and 
Tennessee.  It  is  very  narrow  and  deep,  and  was  an 
important  strategic  point  during  the  civil  war.  ( 

CUMBERLAND  MOUNTAINS,  a  part  of  the 
Appalachian  system,  lie  mostly  in  the  State  of  Tennes¬ 
see,  and  form  the  southeastern  boundary  of  Kentucky. 
They  contain  large  deposits  of  bituminous  coal,  which 
are  being  worked,  and  seem  to  be  inexhaustible.  The 
region  is  well  timbered,  and  much  valuable  lumber  can 
be  obtained  here.  The  Cumberland  river,  one  of  the 
largest  affluents  of  the  Ohio,  rises  in  the  mountains. 

Cumberland,  Richard  (1632-1718),  bishop  of 
Peterborough,  was  the  son  of  a  respectable  citizen  of 
London,  and  was  born  in  the  parish  of  St.  Ann,  near 
Aldersgate.  He  was  educated  in  St.  Paul’s  School,  and 
at  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  where  in  due  time 
he  took  his  degrees  in  arts,  and  obtained  a  fellowship. 
Cumberland’s  first  preferment  was  the  rectory  of  Bramp¬ 
ton,  in  Northamptonshire,  which  was  bestowed  upon  him 
in  1658  by  Sir  John  Norwich.  He  then  quitted  the 
university,  and  went  to  reside  on  his  benefice,  where  he 
zealously  devoted  himself  to  the  duties  of  his  sacred 
office,  and  to  the  prosecution  of  those  abstruse  studies 
to  which  he  had  long  been  addicted.  In  1661  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  twelve  preachers  of  the  university. 
His  character  was  very  remote  from  that  of  a  prefer¬ 
ment-hunter  ;  and  in  this  unambitious  retirement  he 
might  have  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  if  the  lord 
keeper,  who  obtained  his  office  in  1667,  had  not  invited 
him  to  London,  and  soon  afterward  bestowed  upon 
him  the  rectory  of  Allhallows  at  Stamford.  In  his  new 
situation  he  acquired  new  credit  by  the  fidelity  with 
which  he  discharged  his  important  functions.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  ordinary  duties,  he  undertook  the  weekly 
lecture,  and  thus  was  obliged  to  preach  thrice  every 
week  in  the  same  church.  This  labor  he  constantly  and 
assiduously  performed,  and  in  the  mean  time  found  suffi¬ 
cient  leisure,  as  well  as  inclination,  to  prosecute  his 
scientific  and  philological  studies. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1691,  he  went,  according  to 
his  custom  on  a  post-day,  to  read  the  newspaper  at  a 
coffee-house  in  Stamford,  and  there,  to  his  great  surprise, 
he  read  that  the  king  had  nominated  Dr.  Cumberland  to 
the  bishopric  of  Peterborough.  The  face  of  the  bishop 
elect  was  scarcely  known  at  court,  and  he  had  resorted 
to  none  of  the  usual  methods  of  advancing  his  temporal 
interest. 

To  the  duties  of  his  new  station  he  applied  himself 
with  great  assiduity.  His  charges  to  the  clergy  are  de¬ 
scribed  as  plain  and  unambiguous,  the  earnest  breathings 
of  a  pious  mind.  He  died  in  1718,  in  the  eighty-seventh 
year  of  his  age. 

The  philosophy  of  Cumberland  is  expounded  in  the 
treatise  De  Legibus  Naturce.  The  merits  of  the  work 
are  almost  confined  to  the  general  character  and  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  speculation  it  contains,  for  its  style  is  des¬ 
titute  of  both  strength  and  grace,  and  its  reasoning  is 
diffuse  and  immethodical  to  a  trying  degree.  Its  main 
design  is  to  combat  the  principles  which  Hobbes  had  pro¬ 
mulgated  as  to  the  constitution  of  man,  the  nature  of 


morality,  and  the  origin  of  society,  and  to  prove,  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  what  he  had  maintained,  that  self-advantage  is 
not  the  chief  end  of  man,  that  force  is  not  the  source  of 
personal  obligation  to  moral  conduct,  nor  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  social  rights,  and  that  the  state  of  nature  is  not  a 
state  of  war.  The  views  of  Hobbes  seem  to  Cumberland 
utterly  subversive  of  religion,  morality,  and  civil  society, 
and  he  endeavors,  as  a  rule,  to  establish  directly  antago¬ 
nistic  propositions.  He  refrains,  however,  from  denun¬ 
ciation  ;  he  uses  only  calm  and  moderate  language,  and 
is  a  uniformly  fair  opponent  up  to  the  measure  of  his 
insight. 

CUMBERLAND,  Richard,  a  dramatic  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  writer,  was  born  in  the  Master’s  Lodge  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  England,  on  February  19, 
1732.  He  was  the  great-grandson  of  his  namesake,  the 
Bishop  of  Peterborough  ;  and  his  father,  Dr.  Denison 
Cumberland,  became  successively  Bishop  of  Clonfert 
and  of  Kilmore.  His  mother  was  Joanna,  the  youngest 
daughter  of  the  great  Bently,  and  the  heroine  of  John 
Byrom’s  once  popular  little  eclogue  Colin  and  Phoebe. 
After  having  taken  his  degree  at  Trinity  College  he 
was  offered  the  post  of  private  secretary  by  the  Earl  of 
Halifax,  First  Lord  of  Trade  and  Plantations  in  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle’s  ministry.  His  family  persuaded 
him  to  accept  the  office,  to  which  he  returned  after  his 
election  as  fellow.  It  left  him  abundant  leisure  for 
literary  pursuits,  which  included  the  design  of  a  poem 
in  blank  verse  on  India.  He  was  fortunate  enough  to 
obtain  a  lay  fellowship  at  Trinity,  but  this  he  not  long 
afterward  resigned  on  his  marriage  —  in  1759 —  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  Ridge,  to  whom  he  had  paid  his  addresses  on 
receiving  through  Lord  Halifax  “  a  small  establishment 
as  crown-agent  for  Nova  Scotia.”  In  1761  he  accom¬ 
panied  his  patron  (who  had  been  appointed  lord-lieu¬ 
tenant)  to  Ireland  as  Ulster  secretary;  and  in  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  his  services  was  afterward  offered  a  baro¬ 
netcy.  By  declining  this  he  thinks  he  gave  offense  ;  at 
all  events,  when  in  1762  Halifax  became  secretary  of 
state,  Cumberland  in  vain  applied  for  the  post  of  under¬ 
secretary,  and  could  only  obtain  the  clerkship  of  reports 
at  the  Board  of  Trade  under  Lord  Hillsborough.  While 
he  takes  some  credit  to  himself  for  his  incorruptibility 
when  in  Ireland,  he  showed  zeal  for  his  friends,  and  ob¬ 
tained  a  bishopric  'for  his  father.  On  the  accession  to 
office  of  Lord  George  Germaine  (Sackville)  in  1775, 
Cumberland  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  Plantations,  which  post  he  held  till  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  that  board  in  1782,  by  Burke’s  economical  re¬ 
form.  Before  this  event  he  had,  in  1780,  been  sent  on 
a  confidential  mission  to  Spain,  to  negotiate  a  separate 
treaty  of  peace  with  that  power ;  but  though  he  was 
well  received  by  King  Charles  III.,  and  his  minister 
Floridablanca,  the  question  of  Gibraltar  proved  a  stum¬ 
bling-block,  and  the  Gordon  riots  at  home  a  most  unto¬ 
ward  occurrence.  He  was  recalled  in  1781,  and  was  re¬ 
fused  repayment  of  the  expenses  he  had  incurred,  and 
for  which  only  ^1,000  had  been  advanced  to  him.  He 
thus  found  himself  ^4,500  out  of  pocket;  in  vain,  he 
says,  “I  wearied  the  door  of  Lord  North  till  his  very 
servants  drove  me  from  it ;”  his  memorial  remained  un¬ 
read  or  unnoticed  either  by  the  prime  minister  or  by 
Secretary  Robinson,  through  whom  the  original  promise 
had  been  made.  Soon  after  this  experience  he  lost  his 
office,  and  had  to  retire  on  a  compensation  allowance 
of  less  than  half-pay.  He  now  took  up  his  residence  at 
Tunbridge  Wells  ;  but  during  his  last  years  he  mostly 
lived  in  London,  where  he  died  May  7,  1811. 

CUMBERLAND,  William  Augustus,  Duke  of, 
son  of  George  II.,  and  Queen  Caroline,  was  born  on 
the  15th  of  April,  1721.  When  five  years  of  age  he 
was  created  Duke  of  Cumberland,  His  education 
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was  well  attended  to,  and  his  courage  and  capacity  in 
outdoor  exercises  were  notable  from  his  early  years. 

The  importance  for  England  of  the  European 
struggle,  which  began  with  the  death  of  Charles  VI, 
was  that  France  had  declared  against  the  young  Hun¬ 
garian  queen.  The  war  on  the  part  of  Britain  was 
begun  by  a  force  of  over  16,000  men  being  dispatched 
to  Flanders  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Stair. 
The  English  troops  were  reinforced  by  Hessians  and 
Hanoverians  in  British  pay,  and  in  1743  George  II 
and  the  “  martial  boy  ”  shared  in  the  glory  of  Dettin- 
gen  (June  27th). 

In  1745  the  duke  was  again  in  Flanders,  and  on  this 
occasion  he  was  in  full  command,  having  under  him 
British,  Hanoverian,  Austrian,  and  Dutch  troops  to 
the  number  of  50,000.  Advancing  to  the  relief  of 
Tournay,  which  was  besieged  by  Marshal  Saxe,  he 
engaged  the  greatest  general  of  the  age  at  Fontenoy, 
on  the  nth  of  May.  Three  times  renewing  his  at¬ 
tack  in  spite  of  repulse,  he  was  at  last  forced  to  yield, 
which  he  did  by  effecting  a  dogged  retreat. 

He  was  recalled  from  Flanders,  and  immediately 
proceeded  with  his  preparations  for  quelling  the  in¬ 
surrection  of  1745.  Carlisle  having  been  retaken,  he 
retired  to  London,  till  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  Haw¬ 
ley  at  Falkirk  roused  again  the  fears  of  the  English 
people,  and  centered  the  hopes  of  Britain  on  the  royal 
duke.  He  was  appointed  commander  of  the  forces  in 
Scotland. 

On  April  8,  1746,  he  set  out  from  Aberdeen  on  that 
expedition  so  fruitful  in  disaster  to  his  enemies,  and 
so  fatal  to  the  last  hope  of  the  Jacobites.  To  his 
astonishment  he  was  not  opposed  on  the  Spey.  To 
his  great  advantage  the  attempt  of  Lord  George  Mur¬ 
ray  to  surprise  his  troops  as  they  lay  encamped  near 
Nairn  proved  worse  than  futile  to  tTie  exhausted  and 
starving  foe,  whom  on  the  morrow  he  engaged  and 
defeated  at  Culloden.  This  battle,  fought  on  April 
15th,  resulted  in  the  total  overthrow  of  the  Highland 
army.  It  is  vain  to  deny  that  the  men  wounded  in 
battle  were  deliberately  dispatched  by  orders  of  the 
duke,  and  that  his  hard  and  unsparing  nature,  coupled 
with  his  firm  and  unfeeling  resolve  to  treat  the  van¬ 
quished  merely  as  rebels,  induced  him  to  deny  to 
those  whom  he  had  conquered  the  privileges  of  war 
or  their  rights  as  fellow-countrymen. 

Henceforth,  however,  the  career  of  Cumberland 
was  to  be  one  of  signal  defeat.  In  174 7  he  was  again 
on  the  Continent  opposing  the  still  victorious  Mar¬ 
shal  Saxe;  and  at  Lauffeld,  near  Maestricht,  the 
Dutch,  Austrian,  and  English  allies  under  the  joint 
command  of  the  duke  and  his  brother-in-law  Prince 
William  of  Nassau  received  a  notable  defeat.  Ten 
years  afterward  Cumberland  soured  his  popularity 
both  as  a  soldier  and  a  statesman  by  the  affair  of 
Closterseven.  When  Frederick  the  Great  was  suf¬ 
fering  the  terrible  defeats  of  Prague  and  Kolin,  at 
the  hands  of  the  Austrians,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
was  attempting  to  defend  Hanover  at  the  head  of  a 
motley  army, raised  chiefly  in  Brunswick,  Prussia  and 
the  Electorate.  But  it  was  quite  in  vain;  and  at  Has- 
tenbeck,  near  Hamelin,  on  July  26,  1 75 7>  he  was  de¬ 
feated  by  the  superior  forces  of  D’Estrees.  In  Sep¬ 
tember  of  the  same  year  his  defeat  had  almost  become 
disgrace.  Driven  from  point  to  point,  and  at  last 
hemmed  in  by  the  French  under  Richelieu,  he  capitu¬ 
lated  at  Closterseven  on  the  8th  of  the  month,  abjectly 
agreeing  to  disband  his  army  and  to  evacuate  Han¬ 
over,  which  he  had  undertaken  to  defend.  His  dis¬ 
grace  was  completed  on  his  return  to  England  by  the 
king’s  refusal  to  be  bound  by  the  terms  of  the  duke’s 
agreement.  In  chagrin  and  disappointment  he  re¬ 
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tired  into  private  life,  after  having  formally  resigned 
the  public  offices  he  held.  On  October  31,  1765,  the 
duke  died. 

CUMBERLAND  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 
This  church  is  a  growth  of  the  present  century, 
named  from  the  region  where  it  had  its  rise,  and 
primarily  the  result  of  a  remarkable  revival  which 
took  place  in  1 797  in  southwestern  Kentucky.  After 
this  revival  had  continued  until  July,  1800,  with  sin¬ 
gular  and  almost  unvarying  fervor  among  the  rural 
population  of  that  region  the  first  camp-meeting  ever 
held  occurred.  At  this  meeting  great  numbers  pro¬ 
fessed  religion,  and  the  feeling  spread  rapidly  over 
southwestern  Kentucky  and  the  Cumberland  region, 
now  middle  Tennessee.  A  majority  of  the  people 
were  Scotch- Irish  by  birth  or  descent,  and  were  Pres¬ 
byterians.  It  came  about  that  the  Presbyterian  church 
could  not  supply  the  large  accession  of  new  churches 
made  by  this  revival  with  ministers  in  the  ordinary 
way.  The  people  could  not  wait  until  these  ministers 
should  be  produced  by  going  through  the  literary  and 
theological  training  required  by  the  Presbyterian  rule, 
and  the  new  churches  were  by  circumstances  com¬ 
pelled  to  select  such  young  men  as  seemed  most 
promising  and  capable  and  place  them  in  the  ministry 
without  the  education  required.  Some  twelve  of 
these  men  afterwards  presented  themselves  to  the 
Presbytery,  in  1801,  asking  ordination  to  the  minis¬ 
try  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  There  was  opposi¬ 
tion,  but  they  were  licensed  as  probationers  in  the 
ministry. 

But  there  was  a  further  difficulty.  These  young 
ministers  were  not  trained  men,  and  were  controlled 
more  by  spiritual  considerations  than  by  technical 
and  theological,  and  there  were  some  doctrines  in  the 
Confession  of  Faith  which  seemed  to  them  to  savor 
strongly  of  fatalism.  These  they  rejected.  There 
were,  therefore,  two  causes  of  difference.  One  was 
circumstantial,  the  lack  of  training,  and  the  other  was 
theological.  After  some  time  spent  in  endeavoring 
to  adjust  these  difficulties  the  Synod  of  that  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  Presbyterian  church  prohibited  all  these 
irregular  ministers  from  the  exercise  of  all  functions 
as  such.  The  Presbytery  to  which  they  belonged  was 
finally  dissolved.  In  1810  an  independent  Presbytery 
was  organized  by  the  proscribed  ministers  and  their 
friends.  This  took  the  name  of  the  Presbytery  that 
had  been  dissolved.  It  was  the  origin  of  the  Cumber¬ 
land  Presbyterian  church  as  an  organization. 

This  church  now  extends  from  Pennsylvania  west¬ 
ward.  It  has  probably  an  actual  membership  of 
135,000,  with  such  schools,  theological  seminaries, 
publications,  etc.,  as  pertain  to  such  an  organization. 

CUMIN,  or  Cummin,  is  an  annual,  umbelliferous, 
herbaceous  plant,  indigenous  to  Upper  Egypt,  but 
early  cultivated  in  Arabia,  India,  and  China,  and  in  the 
countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean.  Its  stem  is 
slender  and  branching,  and  about  a  foot  in  height ;  the 
leaves  are  multifid,  with  filiform  segments;  the  flowers 
are  small  and  white.  The  fruits  or  achenes,  the  so- 
called  seeds,  which  constitute  the  cumin  of  pharmacy, 
are  fusiform  or  ovoid  in  shape,  and  compressed  laterally ; 
they  are  two  lines  long,  are  hotter  to  the  taste,  lighter 
in  color,  and  larger  than  caraway  seeds,  and  have  on  each 
half  nine  fine  ridges,  overlying  as  many  oil-channels  or 
vittae.  Their  strong  aromatic  smell  and  warm  bitterish 
taste  are  due  to  the  presence  of  about  3  per  cent  of  an 
essentia1  oil.  The  tissue  of  the  seeds  contain  a  fatty 
oil,  with  resin,  mucilage  and  gum,  malates  and  albu¬ 
minous  matter ;  and  in  the  pericarp  there  is  much  tan¬ 
nin.  From  Pliny  we  learn  that  the  ancients  took  the 
ground  seed  medicinally  with  bread,  water,  or  wine, 
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and  that  it  was  accounted  the  best  of  condiments  as  a 
remedy  for  squeamishness.  In  the  Middle  Ages  cumin 
was  one  of  the  commonest  spices  of  European  growth. 
It  is  stimulant  and  carminative,  and  is  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  curry  powder.  The  medicinal  use  of 
the  drug  is  now  almost  confined  to  veterinary  practice. 
Cumin  is  exported  from  India,  Mogador,  Malta,  and 
Sicily. 

CUMMING,  Roualeyn  Gordon,  Scottish  traveler 
and  sportsman,  generally  known  as  “  the  Lion  Hunter,” 
was  born  March  15,  1820.  He  joined  the  Cape  Rifle¬ 
men,  and  in  1843  began  his  five  years’  hunter’s  life  in 
South  Africa,  the  story  of  which  is  told  in  his  well- 
known  work,  published  in  1850.  He  did  not  remain 
long  in  the  army  ;  but  for  the  sake  of  absolute  freedom 
sold  out  and  set  forth  to  explore  the  unknown  regions 
of  interior  Africa.  His  wagon  was  his  only  home  ;  and 
even  this  he  often  quitted  for  the  sake  of  bolder  ventures 
either  alone  or  attended  only  by  savages.  His  collection, 
the  South  African  Museum,  was  exhibited  in  London  in 
1851,  at  the  time  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  and  was  illus¬ 
trated  by  a  lecture  delivered  by  the  famous  hunter 
himself.  The  museum  was  afterward  exhibited  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  During  the  last  eight 
years  of  his  life  he  resided  at  Fort  Augustus,  where  his 
collection  attracted  many  visitors.  He  died  there 
March  24,  1866. 

CUNARD,  Sir  Samuel,  baronet,  civil  engineer, 
founder  of  the  Cunard  line  of  Atlantic  steamships,  was 
born  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  in  1787.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  merchant,  and  was  himself  trained  for  the  pur¬ 
suits  of  commerce,  in  which,  by  his  abilities  and  enter¬ 
prising  spirit,  he  attained  a  conspicuous  position. 
When,  in  the  early  years  of  steam  navigation,  the 
English  Government  made  known  its  desire  to  substi¬ 
tute  steam  vessels  for  the  sailing  ships  then  employed  in 
the  mail  service  between  England  and  America,  Cunard 
heartily  entered  into  the  scheme,  came  to  England,  and 
accepted  the  Government  tender  for  carrying  it  out.  A 
company  was  formed,  the  members  of  which  were 
Cunard,  Messrs.  Burns  of  Glasgow,  and  Messrs. 
Maclver  of  Liverpool,  these  two  firms  being  then  pro¬ 
prietors  of  rival  lines  of  coasting  steamers  between 
Glasgow  and  Liverpool.  For  the  first  contract  with  the 
Government  four  steam-vessels  were  built,  and  the  first 
voyage  was  successfully  made  by  the  Britannia  from 
Liverpool  to  Boston,  between  July  4  and  19,  1840. 
Such  was  the  small  beginning  of  an  undertaking 
which  in  the  course  of  fifty  years  has  grown  into  one 
of  the  vastest  of  private  enterprises,  and  may  even 
rank  in  importance,  as  to  the  extent  of  interests  involved 
in  it,  and  the  number  of  hands  employed,  with  railway 
and  other  public  companies.  In  1852  the  company 
began  to  substitute  iron  screw  steamers  for  the  wooden 
vessels  with  paddle-wheels  in  use  up  to  that  time.  The 
Cunard  fleet  has  always  borne  the  highest  character  for 
the  build,  manning,  management,  and  provisioning  of 
the  ships  ;  and  the  reward  of  the  scrupulous  care  exer¬ 
cised  has  been  a  rare  immunity  from  what  are  called 
“  casualties.  ”  In  acknowledgment  of  his  energetic  and 
successful  services  Cunard  was,  in  1859,  created  a 
baronet.  He  died  in  London,  April  28,  1865. 

CUNEIFORM  WRITING.  The  cuneiform  or 
“wedge-shaped”  system  of  writing  takes  its  name  from 
the  wedge-like  form  of  its  characters,  which  were  once 
extensively  used  over  Western  Asia.  It  has  sometimes 
been  called  “  arrow-headed”  from  the  supposed  resem¬ 
blance  of  the  several  strokes  which  compose  a  character 
to  the  head  of  an  arrow.  The  characters  were  origi¬ 
nally  hieroglyphics,  each  denoting  an  object  or  idea,  and, 
like  the  Chinese,  were  gradually  corrupted  into  the 
forms  we  see  on  the  Assyrian  monuments.  They  were 
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invented  by  the  primitive  Accadian  population  of 
Chaldea,  who  spoke  an  agglutinative  language,  and 
were  borrowed  from  them  by  their  Semitic  conquerors, 
the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians.  The  characters  had 
come  to  be  used  phonetically  as  well  as  ideographically 
even  in  Accadian  times ;  but  they  were  not  redacted 
into  a  systematic  syllabary  until  the  Semites  changed 
the  Accadian  words  they  represented  into  as  many 
phonetic  values.  The  abundance  of  clay  in  Babylonia 
caused  this  material  to  be  largely  employed  for  writing 
purposes,  and  the  impress  of  the  metal  style  upon  it 
gave  the  characters  their  wedge-like  appearance.  The 
Semites  carried  the  new  syllabary  with  them  into 
Assyria,  and,  as  in  Babylonia,  continued  to  employ  it 
both  as  a  syllabary  and  as  a  collection  of  ideographs  ; 
that  is  to  say,  a  character  might  not  only  denote  a  mere 
unmeaning  syllable,  but  an  idea  as  well.  As  each 
character  had  answered  to  several  different  Accadian 
words,  the  Assyrian  syllabary  by  changing  these  words 
into  phonetic  values  became  necessarily  polyphonous. 
In  the  ninth  century  B.c.  the  Alarodian  tribes  of  Armenia 
borrowed  a  selected  number  of  characters  and  ideo¬ 
graphs  from  the  Assyrian  syllabary,  giving  to  each  char¬ 
acter  one  value  only.  At  a  subsequent  date  the  “Tur¬ 
anian”  population  of  Media  and  Northern  Susiania  did 
the  same,  producing  the  syllabary  of  the  Protomedic 
transcripts  which  accompany  the  Persian  and  Babylon¬ 
ian  inscriptions  of  the  Achaemenian  kings.  The  Persian 
cuneiform  alphabet  of  forty  characters  was  itself  taken 
from  the  same  source  under  the  reign  of  Darius  ;  the 
meaning  of  each  character,  when  used  as  an  ideograph, 
being  expressed  in  Persian,  and  the  initial  letter  of  the 
Persian  word  being  then  assigned  to  it  as  a  value.  The 
cuneiform  system  of  writing  had  been  in  use  in  Southern 
Susiania  in  very  early  times,  and  accordingly  the  forms 
of  the  characters  employed  there  agree  with  those 
found  in  the  oldest  Chaldean  inscriptions.  Indeed  it  is 
probable  that  it  was  invented  by  the  Accadians  before 
they  had  descended  into  Babylonia  from  the  mountains 
of  Elam,  about  3000  b.c.  As  employed  in  Babylonia 
and  Assyria,  the  cuneiform  writing  tended  to  become 
more  and  more  simplified,  unnecessary  wedges  being 
discarded,  and  we  may  therefore  divide  it  into  Archaic, 
Hieratic,  Assyrian,  and  Later  Babylonian.  See  In¬ 
scriptions. 

CUNITZ,  Maria,  a  celebrated  astronomer,  born 
about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  the 
eldest  daughter  of  a  doctor  of  medicine  in  Silesia,  and 
the  wife  of  a  Dutch  physician,  Elias  de  Loewen,  whom 
she  married  in  1630.  She  is  said  to  have  understood 
Polish,  German,  French,  Italian,  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew,  and  to  have  had  an  extraordinary  general  cul¬ 
ture,  but  her  principal  studies  were  mathematics  and  as¬ 
tronomy.  Her  tables,  published  under  the  title  Urania 
Propitia ,  sive  Ta  bn  Ice  Astronomic# ,  which  gained  for  her 
a  great  reputation,  were  composed  in  a  Polish  convent, 
where,  with  her  husband,  she  had  taken  refuge  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War. 

CUNNINGHAM,  Allan  (1784-1842),  a  Scotti  h 
poet  and  prose  writer,  was  born  at  Blackwood,  in  Dum¬ 
friesshire,  and  began  life  as  a  stonemason’s  apprentice. 
He  commenced  literary  work  as  collector  of  ballads  for 
Cromek’s  Remains  of  Nithsdale  and  Galloway  Song; 
but,  instead  of  collecting  ballads,  he  sent  in  poems  of  bis 
own,  which  the  editor  inserted  without  suspicion.  In 
1810  he  repaired  to  London,  where  he  supported  him¬ 
self  partly  by  working  in  the  studio  of  Bubb  the  statu¬ 
ary,  and  partly  as  a  newspaper  reporter,  till  1814,  when 
he  obtained  the  situation  of  clerk  of  the  works  in  the 
studio  of  Francis  Chantrey,  in  which  he  continued  till 
the  sculptor’s  death  in  1841. 

CUNNINGHAM,  Peter,  topographical  and  anti* 
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quarian  litterateur,  was  born  in  London,  April  7,  1S16. 
He  was  the  son  of  the  Scottish  poet  Allan  Cunningham, 
and  was  educated  at  Christ’s  Hospital.  He  led  a  singu¬ 
larly  uneventful  life;  for  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was 
appointed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  recognition  of  his 
father’s  genius  and  reputation,  to  a  junior  clerkship  in 
the  audit  office,  and  after  twenty  years’  faithful  and  effi¬ 
cient  service  he  was  promoted  to  a  chief  clerkship.  This 
post  he  filled  till  i860,  when  he  retired  from  the  public 
service.  His  literary  career  began  before  his  official, 
and  his  first  published  work  was  The  Life  of  Drum¬ 
mond  of  Hawthornden ,  with  large  Selections  fro7ii  his 
Poetical  Works.  This  volume  appeared  in  1833.  His 
most  important  topographical  work  is  the  Handbook  of 
Londoiiy  the  first  edition  of  which  was  published  in  2 
vols.  in  1849,  and  the  second  in  1  vol.  in  1850. 

CUNNINGHAM,  William  (1805-1861),  a  .Scottish 
theologian  and  ecclesiastic,  was  born  at  Hamilton,  in 
Lanarkshire.  On  the  formation  of  the  Free  Church  in 
1843,  Cunningham  was  appointed  professor  of  church 
history  and  divinity  in  the  New  College,  Edinburgh,  of 
which  he  became  principal  in  1847,  in  succession  to 
Chalmers.  His  career  as  a  professor  was  very  success¬ 
ful,  his  controversial  sympathies,  combined  with  his 
evident  desire  to  be  rigidly  impartial,  qualifying  him  to 
be  an  interesting  delineator  of  the  more  stirring  periods 
of  church  history,  and  a  skillful  disentangler  of  the 
knotty  points  in  theological  polemics,  lie  died  on 
December  14,  1861.  Though  impulsive  and  unsparing, 
and  sometimes  apparently  a  little  unscrupulous  in  de¬ 
bate,  Cunningham  was  like  many  great  controversialists 
of  his  class  distinguished  for  the  amiability,  simplicity, 
and  integrity  of  his  character.  His  intellectual  rigidity 
was  balanced  by  a  considerable  breadth  of  sympathy, 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  he  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance. 

CUPAR-FIFE,  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  Cupar- 
Angus  in  Perthshire,  is  a  royal  and  parliamentary 
burgh  of  Scotland,  and  the  principal  town  of  the  County 
of  Fife.  It  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Eden,  in  the 
center  of  the  Howe  or  Hollow  of  Fifeshire,  about  six 
miles  from  the  sea,  and  is  about  thirty-two  miles  distant 
by  railway  and  ferry  from  Edinburgh.  The  Scotch 
proverb,  “  They  that  will  to  Cupar  maun  to  Cupar,” 
owes  its  origin  to  the  fact  that  Cupar  was  the  seat  of  a 
court  of  justice,  and  refers  originally  to  the  obstinacy 
of  persons  determined  to  appeal  to  the  law. 

CUPID  (Amor),  in  classical  mythology,  was  the  god, 
first  of  the  principle  of  love  as  it  was  seen  to  exist 
throughout  nature,  and,  secondly,  of  love  as  a  hum  in 
passion.  He  was  the  oldest  of  the  gods,  being  the  son 
of  Chaos,  or  of  night  and  day,  or  of  heaven  and  earth, 
with  a  variety  of  other  poetic  parentages.  But  as  god 
of  human  love  he  was  the  son  and  constant  companion 
of  Aphrodite  (Venus)  ;  yet  even  in  this  respect  his  earlier 
character  is  partly  visible,  since  she  was  goddess  of 
springtime,  and  brought  him  up  in  the  fields  till  spring 
burst  from  the  beautiful  island  of  Cyprus,  and  spread 
fertility  over  the  earth.  In  his  ethical  capacity  he  was 
regarded  as  the  most  recent  of  the  gods,  and  was  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  beautiful  winged  youth  with  bow  and  arrows, 
or  with  a  torch.  The  fact  of  his  having  wings  would 
preclude  him  from  being  classed  with  the  great  deities. 
But  as  messenger  of  Venus  he  would  have  the  same 
right  to  them  that  Iris  derived  from  her  office  as  messen¬ 
ger  of  the  gods. 

CUPPING.  The  operation  of  cupping  is  one  of  the 
methods  adopted  by  surgeons  to  draw  blood  from  an 
inflamed  part  in  order  to  relieve  the  inflammation.  The 
apparatus  required  is  a  spirit  lamp  and  a  glass  cup  with 
a  rounded  edge.  The  skin  is  washed  and  dried  ;  the 
air  is  rarefied  in  the  cup  by  the  flame  of  the  lamp  ;  the 
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cup  is  then  firmly  applied  to  the  skin.  A  partial  vacuum 
forms  within  the  cup  as  the  air  cools,  and  the  blood 
rushes  from  the  neighboring  parts  to  the  skin  under  the 
cup.  Either  the  blood  is  drawn  from  a  patient’s  body 
through  a  number  of  small  wounds  which  are  made  in 
the  skin,  with  a  special  instrument,  before  the  cup  is 
applied  ;  or  the  cup  is  simply  applied  to  the  unbroken 
skin  and  the  blood  drawn  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue 
within  the  circumference  of  the  cup.  The  result  of 
both  methods  is  the  same, —  namely,  a  withdrawal  of 
blood  locally  from  the  inflamed  part.  The  former  is 
called  moist  cupping,  the  latter  dry  cupping.  Moist 
cupping  is  inapplicable  on  exposed  surface,  as  the  mark 
of  the  small  skin  wounds  is  indelible. 

CURA£OA,  or  Curasao,  an  island  in  theCaribbean 
Sea,  lying  off  the  north  coast  of  Venezuela.  It  is 
forty  miles  in  length  from  N.W.  to  S.  E.,  and  ten  in 
average  breadth;  the  area  is  212  square  miles.  The 
island  is  hilly  and  deficient  in  water,  being  wholly  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  rains  ;  yet,  owing  to  the  industry  of 
the  Dutch  planters  considerable  quantities  of  sugar,  cot¬ 
ton,  indigo,  tobacco,  and  maize  are  raised. 

CURA£OA,  a  spirituous  cordial  flavored  with  orange 
peel,  cinnamon,  and  mace.  It  is  prepared  in  great  per¬ 
fection  by  the  Dutch,  and  it  takes  its  name  from  the 
Island  of  Curagoa,  where  it  was  first  made. 

CURASSOW  ( Cracina ’),  a  group  of  gallinaceous 
birds  forming  one  of  the  sub-families  of  Cracidce ,  the 
species  of  which  are  among  the  largest  and  most  splen¬ 
did  of  the  game  birds  of  South  America,  where  they 
may  be  said  to  represent  the  pheasants  and  grouse  of 
the  Old  World.  They  are  large,  heavy  birds,  many  of 
them  rivaling  the  turkey  in  size,  with  short  wings,  long 
and  broad  tail,  and  strong  bill.  In  common  with  the 
family  to  which  they  belong,  they  have  the  hind  toe  of 
the  foot  placed  on  a  level  with  the  others,  thus  resem¬ 
bling  the  pigeons,  and  unlike  the  majority  of  gallina¬ 
ceous  birds.  With  the  exception  of  a  single  species 
found  north  of  Panama,  the  curassows  are  confined  to 
the  tropical  forests  of  South  America,  east  of  the 
Andes,  and  not  extending  south  of  Paraguay.  They 
live  in  small  flocks,  and  are  arboreal  in  their  habits, 
only  occasionally  descending  to  the  ground,  while 
always  roosting  and  building  their  nests  on  the  branches 
of  trees.  Their  nests  are  neat  structures,  made  of 
slender  branches  interlaced  with  stems  of  grass,  and 
lined  internally  with  leaves.  They  feed  on  fruits,  seeds, 
and  insects.  They  are  said  to  be  domesticated  in  sev¬ 
eral  parts  of  South  America. 

CURATE,  properly  a  presbyter  who  has  the  cure  of 
souls  within  a  parish,  being  the  Latin  equivalent  of  the 
Greek  parochus.  The  term  curate  is  used  in  this 
general  sense  in  certain  rubrics  of  the  Anglican  Prayer 
Book,  in  which  it  is  applied  equally  to  rectors  and  vicars 
as  to  perpetual  curates.  In  a  more  limited  sense  it  is 
applied  in  the  Church  of  England  to  the  incumbent  of  a 
parish  who  has  no  endowment  of  tithes,  as  distinguished 
from  a  perpetual  vicar,  who  has  an  endowment  of  small 
tithes,  which  are  for  that  reason  sometimes  styled 
vicarial  tithes.  The  term  “  curate  ”  in  the  present  day 
is  almost  exclusively  used  to  signify  a  clerk  who  is  as¬ 
sistant  to  an  incumbent ;  and  a  clerk  in  deacon’s  orders 
is  competent  to  be  licensed  by  a  bishop  to  the  office  of 
such  assistant  curate. 

CURES,  an  old  town  of  the  Sabines,  not  far  from 
the  left  bank  of  the  Tibet,  about  twenty-five  miles  from 
Rome.  It  was  renowned  in  Roman  story  as  ths  birth¬ 
place  of  Tatius,  the  colleague  of  Romulus,  and  of  Numa 
the  second  king  of  Rome;  and,  according  to  the  belief 
of  the  ancients,  the  term  QuiriteSy  the  distinguishing 
epithet  of  the  Roman  people,  was  derived  from  its  name. 
If  it  be  true,  as  Strabo  asserts,  that  Cures  was  at  one 
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time  a  large  city,  it  early  fell  into  decay.  About  ioo 
B.C.  it  was  colonized  by  Sulla,  and  continued  to  prosper 
till  about  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  It 
was  finally  destroyed  by  the  Lombards  before  the  end  of 
the  sixth  century.  Remains  of  the  town  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  at  the  modern  village  of  Correse. 

CURETON,  William,  D.D.  (1808-1864),  a  famous 
English  Orientalist,  was  born  at  Westbury,  in  Shrop¬ 
shire. 

CURFEW,  Curfeu,  or  Couvre-feu,  a  signal,  as  by 
tolling  a  bell,  to  warn  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  to  ex¬ 
tinguish  their  fires  and  lights  and  retire  to  rest.  This 
was  a  common  practice  throughout  the  various  countries 
of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  especially  in  cities 
taken  in  war.  The  curfew  is  commonly  said  to  have 
been  introduced  into  England  by  William  the  Con¬ 
queror,  who  ordained,  under  severe  penalties,  that  at 
the  ringing  of  the  curfew-bell  at  eight  o’clock  in  the 
evening  all  lights  and  fires  should  be  extinguished.  It 
seems  probable,  however,  that  he  merely  enforced  an 
existing  and  very  common  police  regulation  to  that  ef¬ 
fect.  The  ringing  of  the  “  prayer-bell,”  as  it  is  called, 
which  is  still  practised  in  some  Protestant  countries, 
originated  in  that  of  the  curfew-bell. 

CURIA,  the  name  of  the  ten  divisions  into  which  a 
tribe  was  divided  by  the  constitution  of  Romulus.  There 
being  three  tribes,  there  were  thirty  curiae,  a  number 
which  was  not  altered  when  the  number  of  the  tribes 
was  increased  to  thirty-five.  This  division  was  a  division 
of  the  populus,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  plebs  ;  and  hence 
the  assembly  of  the  populus  was  called  the  comitia  cur- 
iata.  But  when  Servius  Tullius  instituted  the  co??iitia 
centuriata  as  the  sovereign  assembly  of  the  republic, 
the  comitia  curiata  lost  almost  all  power  other  than  ec¬ 
clesiastical,  except  that  of  conferring  upon  magistrates 
the  imperium  and  the  privilege  of  taking  auspices  ;  and 
even  this  remnant  of  their  political  authority  became 
a  mere  form,  which  was  sometimes  neglected.  But  the 
curioe  retained  all  their  ecclesiastical  functions;  each 
elected  a  chief  priest,  or  curio ,  and  a  subordinate  priest, 
called  the  curialis  flamen ,  while  together  they  elected 
the  curio  maximus,  who  presided  over  the  curiones. 
The  comitia  curiata  alone  could  sanction  adrogatio,  or 
the  adoption  of  a  man  who  was  sui  juris ,  or  not  under 
the  control  of  parents.  The  building  in  which  a  curia 
met  was  also  called  a  curia  ;  and  the  name  was  given, 
besides,  to  the  buildings  in  which  a  senate  met,  and 
even  to  a  senate  itself,  though  never  to  the  senate  of 
Rome. 

Under  the  later  empire  the  “  curiales”  exercised  many 
important  and  very  diversified  functions,  of  which  Ja¬ 
cobus  Gothofredus  gives  a  catalogue  under  twenty-two 
heads. 

Papal  Court.  —  At  a  later  period,  probably  not 
earlier  than  the  twelfth  century,  the  phrase  curia 
Romana  came  to  be  synonymous  with  corte  Roman  a, 
and  was  used  to  signify  the  entire  body  of  persons  em¬ 
ployed  in  attendance  on  the  Pope  and  in  transacting 
the  business  of  the  Roman  see.  It  seems  indeed  to 
have  been  at  that  time  occasionally  used  in  a  sense 
equivalent  to  the  “  Holy  See,”  comprising,  in  the  idea 
signified,  the  Pontiff  himself. 

In  process  of  time,  however,  a  distinction  seems  to 
have  established  itself  between  the  “corte  Romana” 
and  the  “curia  Romana.”  The  former  phrase  is  de¬ 
clared  by  Lunadoro  in  his  Relazione  della  Corte  di 
Roma ,  first  published  in  1641,  to  mean  the  whole  body 
of  cardinals,  bishops,  and  prelates  of  all  ranks  who  hold 
office  in  the  Papal  court  and  government  ;  whereas,  at 
that  period  and  for  some  time  previously,  the  curia 
Romana  had  come  to  signify  what  we  should  call  “  the 
bar  ”  practicing  in  the  Papal  courts  of  justice.  But  it 


is  curious  that  the  older  wider  and  less  precise  significa¬ 
tion  of  the  term  is  found  surviving  long  afterward  .in 
the  writings  of  Lutherans  and  Jansenists,  who  found  its 
larger  signification  convenient  to  them  in  attacking  and 
satirizing  the  Roman  Papal  system.  Thus,  in  modem 
writings  the  phrase  “  curia  Romana”  will  be  found  very 
ordinarily  to  mean  different  things,  according  to  the 
sympathies  and  in  some  degree  to  the  country  of  the 
writer  using  it.  In  the  mouth  of  a  Lutheran,  a  Cal¬ 
vinist,  a  Jansenist,  or  even  perhaps  of  a  Gallican,  it  will 
mean  the  whole  ecclesiastical  and  administrative  system 
of  Rome.  In  the  mouth  of  the  friends  of  the  Papacy, 
especially  of  the  Italians,  it  will  be  found  to  signify  the 
body  of  lawyers  practicing  in  the  Roman  courts.  Tha 
latter  is,  of  course,  at  all  events  in  recent  times,  the 
more  correct  use  of  the  term  ;  and  it  will  probably  be 
found  that  in  the  mouth  of  a  learned  writer,  even  among 
Protestants,  this  will  be  the  sense  attached  to  it. 

CURLEW,  in  French  Courlis  or  Cor  lieu ,  a  name 
given  to  twTo  birds,  of  whose  cry  it  is  an  imitation,  both 
belonging  to  the  group  Limicolce ,  but  possessing  very 
different  habits  and  features. 

CURLING,  a  game  in  which  the  players  throw  large 
rounded  stones  upon  a  rink  or  channel  of  ice,  towards  a 
mark  called  the  tee.  Where  the  game  originated  is  not 
precisely  known ;  but  as  it  has  been  popular  in  North 
Britain  for  the  last  three  centuries  at  least,  and  down  till 
our  own  day  been  practised  chiefly  by  natives  of  that 
country,  it  may  correctly  be  spoken  of  as  a  Scottish 
pastime. 

CUR  RAG  PI,  a  level  stretch  of  open  ground  in  the 
county  of  Kildare,  in  Ireland,  famous  for  its  race-course 
and  its  military  camp.  It  has  an  area  of  upward  of 
4,800  acres,  and  its  soft  natural  sward,  which  has  never 
been  broken  by  the  plough,  affords  excellent  pasture  for 
sheep.  From  the  peculiarity  of  its  herbage,  the  district 
is  known  in  the  neighborhood  as  “  the  short  grass,”  and 
the  young  men  of  Kildare  are  jocularly  distinguished  as 
the  “  boys  of  the  short  grass.”  The  land  is  the  property 
of  the  Crown,  which  appoints  a  special  officer  as  the 
ranger  of  the  Curragh,  but  the  right  of  pasturage  is  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  land-owners  of  the  vicinity. 

CURRAN,  John  Philpot,  Master  of  the  Rolls  In 
Ireland,  and  one  of  the  most  brilliant  wits  and  orators  of 
his  day,  was  born  on  July  24,  1750,  at  Newmarket, 
Cork,  where  his  father,  a  descendant  of  one  of  Crom¬ 
well’s  soldiers,  was  seneschal  to  the  manor-court. 

In  1775  Curran  was  called  to  the  Irish  bar,  where  he 
very  soon  obtained  a  practice.  On  his  first  rising  in  court, 
excessive  nervousness  prevented  him  from  even  reading 
distinctly  the  few  words  of  a  legal  form,  and  when  re¬ 
quested  by  the  judge  to  read  more  clearly  he  became  so 
agitated  as  to  be  totally  unable  to  proceed.  But,  his 
feelings  once  roused,  all  nervousness  disappeared.  His 
effective  and  witty  attack  upon  a  judge  who  had  sneered 
at  his  poverty,  the  success  with  which  he  prosecuted  a 
nobleman  for  a  disgraceful  assault  upon  a  priest,  the 
duel  which  he  fought  with  one  of  the  witnesses  for  this 
nobleman,  and  other  similar  exploits,  gained  him  such  a 
reputation  that  he  was  soon  the  most  popular  advocate 
in  Ireland. 

In  1783  Curran  was  appointed  king’s  counsel,  and  in 
the  same  year  he  was  presented  to  a  seat  in  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons.  His  conduct  in  connection  with 
this  affair  displays  his  conduct  in  a  most  honorable 
light ;  finding  that  he  differed  radically  in  politics  from 
the  gentleman  from  whom  he  had  received  his  seat,  he 
offered  to  buy  another  to  replace  that  which  he  occupied. 
In  his  parliamentary  career  Curran  was  throughout  sin¬ 
cere  and  consistent.  He  spoke  vigorously  in  behalf  of 
Catholic  emancipation,  and  strenuously  attacked  the 
ministerial  bribery  which  prevailed.  His  declamations 
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against  the  Government  party  led  him  into  two  duels  — 
the  first  with  Fitzgibbon,  then  attorney-general,  afterward 
Lord  Clare ;  the  second  with  the  secretary  of  state, 
Major  Hobart,  afterward  Lord  Buckingham.  The  Union 
caused  him  the  bitterest  disappointment ;  he  even  talked 
of  leaving  Ireland,  either  for  America  or  for  England. 

In  1806,  on  the  death  of  Pitt  and  the  formation  of 
the  Fox  ministry,  Curran  received  the  post  of  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  with  a  seat  in  the  Privy  Council,  much  to  his 
disappointment,  for  he  had  desired  a  position  of  greater 
political  influence.  For  eight  years,  however,  he  per¬ 
formed  the  distasteful  duties  of  this  office.  He  then 
retired  on  a  pension  of  ,£3,000  ;  and  the  three  remain¬ 
ing  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  London,  where  he 
became  one  of  the  most  brilliant  members  of  the  bril¬ 
liant  society  which  included  Sheridan,  Erskine,  Thomas 
Moore,  and  William  Godwin.  He  died  at  his  house  in 
Brompton  on  October,  14,  1817. 

CURRANTS,  the  dried  seedless  fruit  of  a  variety  of 
the  grape-vine,  Vitis  vinifera ,  cultivated  principally  in 
Zante,  Cephalonia,  and  Ithaca,  and  near  Patras,  in  the 
Morea.  Currants  were  brought  originally  from  Corinth, 
whence  their  name;  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries  they  were  known  as  raisins  de  Corauntz . 

CURRENCY.  See  Money. 

CURRIE,  James  (1756-1805),  a  Scotch  physician  and 
an  editor  of  Burns,  was  the  son  of  the  minister  of  Kirk¬ 
patrick  Fleming,  in  Dumfriesshire,  where  he  was  born. 

CURRY,  a  name  applied  to  a  great  variety  of  sea¬ 
soning  dishes.  In  India  the  following  are  employed  as 
ingredients  in  curries  :  —  anise,  coriander,  cumin,  mus¬ 
tard,  and  poppy  seeds,  allspice,  almonds,  assafoetida, 
butter  or  ghee,  cardamoms,  chillies,  cinnamon,  cloves, 
cocoa-nut  and  cocoa-nut  milk  and  oil,  cream  and  curds, 
fenugreek,  the  tender  unripe  fruit  of  Buchanania  lanci- 
olia ,  cheroonjie  nuts  (the  produce  of  another  species, 
B.  latifolia )  garlic  and  onions,  ginger,  lime-juice,  vin¬ 
egar,  the  leaves  of  Bergera  Kcenigii  (the  curry-leaf  tree), 
mace,  mangoes,  nutmeg,  pepper,  saffron,  salt,  tama¬ 
rinds  and  turmeric. 

CURRYING.  See  Leather. 

CURTIUS,  Mettus  or  Metius,  the  hero  of  two 
legends  connected  with  the  part  of  the  Roman  forum 
called  the  Lacus  Curtius,  which  appears  to  have  once 
been  a  marsh,  and  where  sacrifices  were  regularly  of¬ 
fered.  The  first  legend  makes  him  the  leader  of  the 
Sabine  army  in  a  battle  with  the  Romans  under  Tullus 
Hostilius.  To  escape  from  the  attack  of  the  Romans 
he  was  forced  to  ride  into  a  swamp  which  occupied  the 
spot,  hence  called  the  Lacus  Curtius.  The  second  le¬ 
gend,  which  is  dated  362  B.C.,  tells  how  a  gulf  suddenly 
appeared  in  the  forum,  according  to  one  account  riven 
by  a  thunder-bolt,  and  the  aruspices  declared  that  it 
would  never  close  till  what  was  dearest  to  Rome  was 
thrown  therein.  At  this  announcement  a  noble  youth, 
Mettus  Curtius,  came  forward,  declaring  that  her  citi¬ 
zens  were  the  most  valuable  possessions  of  the  city  ; 
and,  armed  and  on  horseback,  he  leaped  into  the  chasm, 
which  forthwith  closed  over  his  head. 

CURTIUS,  Quintus  Rufus,  the  celebrated  biogra¬ 
pher  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Of  his  personal  history 
nothing  whatever  is  known  with  certainty,  some  fixing 
his  epoch  in  the  Augustan,  others  as  far  down  as  the 
mediaeval  age,  but  most  critics  in  the  time  of  Vespasian. 
Niebuhr  held  him  to  be  a  contemporary  of  Septimius 
Severus.  His  work  originally  consisted  of  ten  books, 
but  the  first  two  of  these  are  entirely  lost,  and  the  re¬ 
maining  eight  are  incomplete. 

CURVE.  This  subject  is  treated  here  from  an  his¬ 
torical  point  of  view,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how 
the  different  leading  ideas  in  the  theory  we  ;e  success¬ 
ively  arrived  at  and  developed. 
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A  curve  is  a  line,  or  continuous  singly  infinite  system 
of  points.  We  consider  in  the  first  instance,  and  chiefly, 
a  plane  curve  described  according  to  a  law.  Such  a 
curve  may  be  regarded  geometrically  as  actually  de¬ 
scribed,  or  kinematically  as  in  course  of  description 
by  the  motion  of  a  point ;  in  the  former  point  of  view, 
it  is  the  locus  of  all  the  points  which  satisfy  a  given  con¬ 
dition  ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  the  locus  of  a  point  moving 
subject  to  a  given  condition.  Thus  the  most  simple  and 
earliest  known  curve,  the  circle,  is  the  locus  of  all  the 
points  at  a  given  distance  from  a  fixed  center,  or  else 
the  locus  of  a  point  moving  so#  as  to  be  always  at  a 
given  distance  from  a  fixed  center.  (The  straight  line  and 
the  point  are  not  for  the  moment  regarded  as  curves.) 

Next  to  the  circle  we  have  the  conic  sections,  the  in¬ 
vention  of  them  attributed  to  Plato  (who  lived  430  to 
347  B.C. );  the  original  definition  of  them,  as  the  sections 
of  a  cone  was  by  the  Greek  geometers  who  studied  them, 
soon  replaced  by  a  proper  definition  in  piano  like  that 
for  the  circle,  viz.,  a  conic  section  (or,  as  we  now  say,  a 
“  conic  ”)  is  the  locus  of  a  point  such  that  its  distance 
from  a  given  point,  the  focus,  is  in  a  given  ratio  to  its 
(perpendicular)  distance  from  a  given  line,  the  directrix; 
or  it  is  the  locus  of  a  point  which  moves  so  as  always 
to  satisfy  the  foregoing  condition.  Similarly  any  other 
property  might  be  used  as  a  definition  ;  an  ellipse  is  the 
locus  of  a  point  such  that  the  sum  of  its  distances  from 
two  fixed  points  (the  foci)  is  constant,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Greek  geometers  invented  other  curves ;  in  par¬ 
ticular,  the  “  conchoid,”  which  is  the  locus  of  a  point 
such  that  its  distance  from  a  given  line,  measured  along 
the  line  drawn  through  it  to  a  fixed  point,  is  constant; 
and  the  “  cissoid  ”  which  is  the  locus  of  a  point  such 
that  its  distance  from  a  fixed  point  is  always  equal  to  the 
intercept  (on  the  line  through  the  fixed  point)  between 
a  circle  passing  through  the  fixed  point  and  the  tangent 
to  the  circle  at  the  point  opposite  to  the  fixed  point. 
Obviously  the  number  of  such  geometrical  or  kinemati- 
cal  definitions  is  infinite.  In  a  machine  of  any  kind, 
each  point  describes  a  curve ;  a  simple  but  important 
instance  is  the  “  three-bar  curve,”  or  locus  of  a  point  in 
or  rigidly  connected  with  a  bar  pivoted  on  to  two  other 
bars  which  rotate  about  fixed  centers  respectively. 
Every  curve  thus  arbitrarily  defined  has  its  own  proper¬ 
ties  ;  and  there  was  not  any  principle  of  classification. 

The  principle  of  classification  first  presented  itself  in 
the  Geometric  of  Descartes  (1637).  The  idea  was  to 
represent  any  curve  whatever  bv  means  of  a  relation 
between  the  coordinates  (x,  y)  of  a  point  of  the  curve, 
or  say  to  represent  the  curve  by  means  of  its  equation. 

CURZOLA  (Slavonic,  Karkar ),  a  city  of  Dalmatia, 
Austria,  the  capital  of  an  island  of  the  same  name  in 
the  Adriatic,  has  a  length  of  about  twenty-five  miles, 
with  &n  average  breadth  of  four  miles.  The  city  is 
about  fifty-five  miles  north  of  Ragusa. 

CUSA,  Nicolas  De  [Nicolaus  Cusanas]  cardi¬ 
nal  (1401-1464),  was  the  son  of  a  poor  fisherman 
named  Krypffs  or  Krebs,  and  derived  the  name  by 
which  he  is  known  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  Cues  01 
Cusa,  on  the  Moselle,  in  the  archbishopric  of  Treves. 
In  h:s  youth  he  was  employed  in  the  service  of  Count 
Ulrich  of  Manderscheid,  who,  seeing  in  him  evidence 
of  exceptional  ability,  sent  him  to  study  at  the  school 
of  the  Brothers  of  the  Common  Life,  at  Deventer,  and 
afterward  at  the  University  of  Padua,  where  he  took  his 
doctor’s  degree  in  law  in  his  twenty-third  year.  Failing 
in  his  first  cause  he  abandoned  the  legal  profession,  and 
resolved  to  enter  the  church.  After  filling  several 
subordinate  offices  he  became  archdeacon  of  Liege. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Basel,  and  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  assembled  fathers  a  work  entitled  De  Con - 
cordantia  Catholica ,  in  which  he  maintained  the  superb 
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ority  of  councils  over  popes,  and  assailed  the  false 
decretals  and  the  story  of  the  donation  of  Constantine. 
A  few  years  later,  however,  he  had  reversed  his  posi¬ 
tion,  and  zealously  defended  the  supremacy  of  the 
Pope.  He  was  intrusted  with  various  missions  in  the 
interests  of  Catholic  unity,  the  most  important  being 
to  Constantinople,  to  endeavor  to  bring  about  a  union 
of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches.  In  1448  he  was 
raised  by  Pope  Nicolas  V.  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal; 
and  in  1450,  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Brixen  against 
the  wish  of  the  Archduke  Sigismund,  who  opposed  the 
reforms  the  new  bishop  sought  to  introduce  into  the 
diocese.  In  1451  he  was  sent  to  Germany  and  the 
Netherlands  to  check  ecclesiastical  abuses  and  bring 
back  the  monastic  life  to  the  original  rule  of  poverty, 
chastity,  and  obedience  —  a  mission  which  he  dis¬ 
charged  with  well-tempered  firmness.  Soon  afterward 
his  dispute  with  the  Archduke  Sigismund  in  his  o\\  n 
diocese  was  brought  to  a  point  by  his  claiming  certain 
dues  of  the  bishopric,  which  the  temporal  prince  had 
appropriated.  Upon  this  the  bishop  was  imprisoned 
by  the  archduke,  who,  in  his  turn,  was  excommunicated 
by  the  Pope.  These  extreme  measures  were  not  per¬ 
sisted  in  ;  but  the  dispute  remained  unsettled  at  the  time 
of  the  bishop’s  death,  which  occurred  at  Lodi,  in  Umbria, 
on  the  nth  August,  1464.  In  1459  he  had  acted 
as  governor  of  Rome  during  the  absence  of  his  friend 
Pope  Pius  II.  at  the  assembly  of  princes  at  Milan ;  and 
he  wrote  his  Crebratio  Alcorani,  a  treatise  against 
Mahometanism,  in  support  of  the  expedition  against  the 
Turks  proposed  at  that  assembly.  Some  time  before 
his  death  he  had  founded  a  hospital  in  his  native  place 
for  thirty-three  poor  persons,  the  number  being  that  of 
the  years  of  the  earthly  life  of  Christ.  To  this  institu¬ 
tion  he  left  his  valuable  library. 

The  interest  of  Cusa  for  later  times  lies  in  his  philo¬ 
sophical  much  more  than  in  his  political  or  ecclesiastical 
activity.  As  in  religion  he  is  entitled  to  be  called  one 
of  the  “  Reformers  before  the  Reformation,”  so  in  phil¬ 
osophy  he  was  one  of  those  who  broke  with  scholasti¬ 
cism  while  it  was  still  the  orthodox  system. 

CUSH,  the  eldest  son  of  Ham,  from  whom  seems  to 
have  been  derived  the  name  of  the  Land  of  Cush ,  which 
is  commonly  rendered  by  the  Septuagint  and  by  the 
Vulgate  Ethiopia.  The  locality  of  the  Land  of  Cush  is 
a  question  upon  which  eminent  authorities  have 
been  divided  ;  for  while  Bochart  maintained  that  it  was 
exclusively  in  Arabia,  Schulthess  and  Gesenius  held 
that  it  is  to  be  sought  for  nowhere  but  in  Africa. 
Others  again,  such  as  Michaelis  and  Rosenmiiller,  have 
supposed  that  the  name  Cush  was  applied  to  tracts  of 
country  both  in  Arabia  and  Africa  —  a  circumstance 
which  would  easily  be  accounted  for  on  the  very  prob¬ 
able  supposition  that  the  descendants  of  the  primitive 
Cushite  tribes  emigrated  across  the  Red  Sea  from  the 
one  continent  to  the  other. 

CUSTARD  APPLE,  a  name  applied  to  the  fruit  of 
various  species  of  the  genus  Anona,  natural  order 
Anonacece.  The  members  of  this  genus  are  shrubs  or 
small  trees  having  alternate,  extipulate  leaves,  and 
flowers  with  three  small  sepals,  six  petals  arranged  in  a 
double  row,  and  numerous  stamens.  The  fruit  of  A. 
recticulata ,  the  common  custard  apple,  or  “  bullock’s 
heart  ”  of  the  West  Indies,  is  dark  brown  in  color,  and 
marked  with  depressions,  which  give  it  a  quilted  appear¬ 
ance  ;  its  pulp  is  reddish-yellow,  sweetish,  and  very 
soft ;  the  kernels  of  the  seeds  are  said  to  be  poisonous. 

CUSTOMS  DUTIES  are  taxes  on  the  import  and 
export  of  commodities,  and  rank  among  the  most 
ancient,  as  they  continue  to  prevail  as  one  of  the  most 
common  modes,  in  all  countries,  of  levying  revenue  for 
public  purposes. 
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A  customs  duty  on  the  import  of  commodities  has  to 
be  paid  by  the  domestic  consumers  of  the  commodities. 
The  foreign  producer  will  not  sell  them  at  less  than  they 
cost,  and  the  importing  merchant  will  not  bring  them  in 
unless  he  obtain  this  cost,  his  own  fair  profit,  and  the 
import  duty  over  and  above  these  essential  constituents 
of  the  transaction.  An  import  duty  is  thus  in  some 
cases  a  tax  which  consumers  may  pay  lightly  or  heavily 
as  they  choose,  and  has  accordingly  a  flexibility  that  is 
not  unimportant  in  taxation.  But  if  the  commodity  be 
one  of  domestic  as  well  as  foreign  supply,  the  effect  of 
the  customs  duty  is  to  raise  the  price  of  the  domestic 
supply  in  some  proportion  to  the  duty;  and  the  con¬ 
sumer,  in  so  far  as  the  commodity  is  one  of  necessity  to 
him,  has  no  choice.  He  has  to  pay  the  tax,  with  the 
further  dissatisfaction  of  knowing  that  it  goes  to  no  pub¬ 
lic  purpose,  but  only  into  the  pockets  of  some  of  his  own 
private  neighbors.  A  custom  duty  on  the  export  of 
commodities,  on  the  other  hand,  has  to  be  paid  by  the 
foreign  consumers,  one  of  the  most  agreeable  forms  of 
taxation  to  be  conceived.  But  this  desire  of  taxing 
foreigners  for  domestic  revenue  is  met  by  the  compe- 
tition  of  general  commerce,  and  nations  have  to  be  chary 
of  levying  duties  on  the  export  of  the  products  of  their 
own  industry.  It  is  only  where  they  have  some  special 
monopoly  of  the  product  that  they  can  enter  upon  such  a 
course  without  the  gravest  disadvantage  to  themselves. 

CUSTOS  ROTULORUM,  in  England,  is  one  of 
the  justices  of  the  peace,  and  keeper  of  the  records  for 
the  county.  He  nominates  the  clerk  of  the  peace. 

CUTCH,  or  Kachh,  a  native  state  in  the  south¬ 
western  extremity  of  Hindustan,  is  a  peninsular  tract 
of  land,  inclosed  toward  the  west  by  the  eastern  branch 
of  the  Indus,  or  the  Koree,  on  the  south  by  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of  Cutch,  and  on  the  north  and 
east,  toward  the  interior,  by  the  great  northern  Ran , 
or  Runn ,  an  extensive  salt  morass  or  lake,  which  from 
May  to  October  is  flooded  with  salt  water,  and  com¬ 
municates  in  its  greatest  extent  with  the  Gulf  of  Cutch 
on  the  west  and  the  Gulf  of  Cambay  on  the  east,  these 
two  gulfs  being  united  during  the  monsoon. 

The  interior  of  Cutch  is  studded  with  hills  of  con¬ 
siderable  elevation,  and  a  range  of  mountains  runs 
through  it  from  east  to  west,  many  of  them  of  the  most 
fantastic  shapes,  with  large  insulated  masses  of  rock 
scattered  in  all  directions,  In  the  intervening  valleys 
the  country  is  not  deficient  in  fertility  and  verdure,  and 
is  sufficiently  productive  in  all  cases  where  the  nature  of 
the  government  permits  the  cultivator  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  his  labor.  But  this  very  seldom  happens. 
Many  of  the  hills  are  covered  with  jungle,  and  with  the 
strongholds  and  dens  of  petty  chiefs,  who  sometimes 
protect,  but  more  frequently  issue  forth  to  plunder  the 
lower  country.  The  general  appearance  of  Cutch  Is 
barren  and  uninteresting. 

The  principal  towns  are  Bhuj,  Anjar,  Jharra,  Kant- 
kot,  and  Kataria.  The  principal  seaports  are  Mandavi 
and  Mundra.  The  town  best  known  to  Europeans  is 
Bhuj,  which  is  situated  inland,  and  is  surrounded  by  an 
amphitheater  of  hills,  some  of  which  approach  within 
three  or  four  miles  of  the  city. 

CUTCH  GUNDAVA,  a  district  in  the  province  of 
Beluchistan,  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountains 
lying  southeast  of  Khelat.  It  is  about  150  miles  in 
length,  and  measures  nearly  an  equal  distance  in  its 
greatest  breadth. 

CUTHBERT,  St.  (.  .  .-687).  The  precise  date  and 
place  of  the  birth  of  Cuthbert  are  unknown.  Some 
writers  assert  that  he  was  born  in  Ireland.  It  is  much 
more  probable,  or  rather  it  is  almost  certain,  that  he 
was  of  English  descent,  and  born  in  that  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Northumbria  which  lay  north  of  the  Tweed, 
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and  was  afterward  included  in  the  Scottish  kingdom. 
The  original  abbey  of  Melrose  —  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  later  Cistercian  foundation  of  that  name,  which 
lies  higher  up  the  I  weed  — had  been  founded  before  the 
middle  of  the  seventh  century.  The  first  abbot  was 
Eata,  one  of  the  twelve  English  disciples  of  the  Scottish 
Aidan  ;  and  under  him  Cuthbert,  then  probably  in  early 
youth,  became  a  monk.  He  accompanied  Eata  on  the 
latter  being  appointed  superior  of  the  monastery  at 
Ripon,  founded  by  Alchfrid,  son  of  Oswy,  King  of 
Northumbria.  When  the  dispute  arose  between  the 
English  and  Scottish  ecclesiastics  as  to  the  proper  time 
of  keeping  Easter,  Eata,  rather  than  conform  to  the 
English  usage,  returned  to  Melrose  along  with  Cuthbert, 
who  soon  afterward  was  appointed  prior  of  that  monas¬ 
tery.  Eata  having  subsequently  adopted  the  English 
rule  was  appointed  abbot  of  Lindisfarne  by  King  Oswy, 
and  Cuthbert,  still  accompanying  him,  held  the  office  of 
prior.  Under  the  influence  of  that  intense  desire  to  lead 
a  life  of  absolute  solitude  by  which  the  Scottish  monks 
of  the  school  of  St.  Columba  were  so  frequently  impelled, 
Cuthbert,  after  a  residence  of  considerable  duration  at 
Lindisfarne,  resigned  his  office  and  retired  to  the  neigh¬ 
boring  island  of  Fame.  From  this  seclusion  Egfrid, 
King  of  Northumbria,  endeavored  to  recall  him.  Cuth¬ 
bert  at  first  resisted  the  king’s  entreaties,  but  was  at 
last  induced  to  comply  and  to  become  Bishop  of  Lindis- 
farne.  He  was  consecrated  at  York  during  the  Easter 
festival  of  685,  by  Theodore,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
After  exercising  his  episcopal  office  for  two  years  he 
again  retired  to  his  solitude  of  Fame,  where  he  died  on 
the  20th  of  March,  687. 

During  his  lifetime  Cuthbert  had  been  reverenced  as 
a  saint,  a  reverence  which  his  holy  life  and  faithful  dis¬ 
charge  of  all  his  duties  had  well  deserved.  His  austere 
and  secluded  mode  of  living  added  greatly  to  the  estima¬ 
tion  in  which  he  was  held,  and  as  usual  at  that  period 
the  performance  of  miracles  was  freely  ascribed  to  him. 

CUTLERY  (French,  coutillerie ,  from  the  Latin 
cutter,  a  knife)  is  a  branch  of  industry  which  originally 
embraced  the  manufacture  of  all  cutting  implements  of 
whatever  form  or  material.  The  progress  of  manu¬ 
facturing  industry  has,  however,  detached  from  it  the 
fabrication  of  several  kinds  of  edge-tools,  saws,  and 
similar  implements,  the  manufacture  of  which  is  now 
regarded  as  distinct  branches  of  trade.  On  the  other 
hand,  modern  cutlery  incudes  a  great  number  of  articles 
which  are  not  strictly  cutting  implements,  but  which, 
owing  to  their  more  or  less  intimate  relation  to  table  or 
pocket  cutlery,  are  classed  with  such  articles  for  con¬ 
venience  sake.  A  fork,  for  example,  is  an  important 
article  of  cutlery,  although  it  is  not  a  cutting  tool,  and 
silver  or  German  silver  forks  in  no  way  answer  to  the 
common  definition  of  cutlery,  as  “cutting  implements 
made  of  steel.” 

From  the  earliest  period  in  English  history  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  cutlery  has  been  peculiarly  associated  with 
the  town  of  .Sheffield,  and  at  the  present  day  that  town 
not  only  practically  monopolizes  the  ordinary  cutlery 
trade  of  Great  Britain,  but  undoubtedly  remains  the 
chief  center  of  the  industry  for  the  whole  world. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
pocket  knife  with  spring  back  was  introduced,  and  no 
marked  improvement  thereafter  took  place  till  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century.  Iw  1624,  two  centuries 
after  the  incorporation  of  the  Cutler’s  Company  of 
London,  the  cutlers  of  Ilallamshire  —  the  name  of  the 
district  of  which  Sheffield  is  the  center — were  formed 
into  a  body  corporate  for  the  protection  of  the  “  industry, 
labor,  and  reputation”  of  the  trade,  which  was  being 
disgraced  by  the  “  deceitful  and  unworkmanlike  wares  of 
various  persons.”  The  act  of  incorporation  specifies 
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the  manufacture  of  “  knives,  scissors,  shears,  sickles, 
and  other  cutlery,”  and  provides  that  all  persons 
engaged  in  the  business  shall  “  make  the  edge  of  all  steel 
implements  manufactured  by  them  of  steel,  and  steel 
only,  and  shall  strike  on  their  wares  such  mark,  and 
such  only,  as  should  be  assigned  to  them  by  the  officers 
of  the  said  company.  ”  Notwithstanding  these  regula¬ 
tions,  and  the  pains  and  penalties  attached  to  their 
infringement,  the  corporation  was  not  very  successful  in 
maintaining  the  high  character  of  Sheffield  wares. 
Most  manufacturers  made  cutlery  to  the  order  of  their 
customers,  on  which  the  name  of  the  retailer  was 
stamped,  and  very  inferior  malleable  or  cast  iron  blades 
went  forth  to  the  public  with  “  London  made,”  “best 
steel,”  and  other  falsehoods  stamped  on  them  to  order. 
The  corporate  mark  and  name  of  a  few  firms,  among 
which  Joseph  Rodgers  &  Sons  stand  foremost,  are  a 
guarantee  of  the  very  highest  excellence  of  material  and 
finish;  and  such  firms  decline  to  stamp  any  name  or 
mark  other  than  their  own  on  their  manufactures. 

Sword  cutlery,  which  embraces  the  manufacture  ot 
all  military  cutting  weapons,  has  always  been  a  distinct 
branch  of  trade,  and  it  attained  great  perfection  long 
before  much  attention  was  bestowed  upon  the  tools 
appertaining  to  the  arts  of  peace.  Damascus  blades, 
with  their  peculiar  variegated  watered  appearance  and 
their  unequalled  excellence  of  metal,  have  possessed 
from  an  early  period  the  highest  reputation;  and  the 
method  by  which  their  structure  was  produced  was  long  a 
matter  of  speculation. 

The  sword  blades  of  Toledo,  and  the  workmanship  of 
Andrea  de  Ferrara  in  the  sixteenth  century,  were  also 
triunv  hs  of  metal-work.  While  Sheffield  is  now  the 
great  center  of  the  manufacture  of  ordinary  cutlery, 
Birmingham  occupies  the  leading  place  in  the  sword 
cutlery  department  ;  but  the  sword  and  its  congeners  do 
not  now  hold  the  important  position  either  in  civil  or  in 
military  life  which  they  occupied  in  earlier  ages. 

The  variety  of  materials  which  go  to  complete  any 
single  article  of  cutlery  is  very  considerable;  and  as  the 
stock  list  of  a  cutler  embraces  a  vast  number  of  articles 
different  in  form,  properties,  and  uses,  the  master  cutler 
must  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  a  wide  range  of 
substances.  The  leading  articles  of  the  trade  may  be 
classed  under — 1st,  domestic  cutlery,  which  includes 
carving  and  table  knives  and  forks,  pocket  or  clasp 
knives,  razors,  scissors,  and  similar  articles;  and  2d, 
tool  cutlery,  under  which  head  may  be  arranged  surgi¬ 
cal  knives  and  lancets,  butchers’  and  shoemakers’ knives, 
gardeners’  pruning-knives,  etc.,  sickles,  scythes,  and 
a  vast  number  of  other  allied  cutting  implements.  The 
blades  or  cutting  portions  of  a  certain  number  of  these 
articles  are  made  of  shear  steel,  and  for  others  cast 
steel  only  is  employed.  Sometimes  the  cutting  edge 
alone  is  of  steel,  backed  or  Strengthened  with  malleable 
iron,  to  which  it  is  welded.  Tangs  on  which  handles 
are  fastened,  and  other  non-cutting  portions,  are  also 
very  often  of  malleable  iron.  Brass,  German  silver, 
silver,  horn,  tortoise-shell,  ivory,  bone,  mother-of-pearl, 
and  numerous  fancy  woods  are  all  brought  into  requisi¬ 
tion  for  handles  and  other  parts  of  cutlery,  each  de¬ 
manding  special  treatment  according  to  its  nature.  The 
essential  processes  in  making  a  piece  of  steel  cutlery 
are — 1st,  forging;  2d,  hardening  and  tempering;  3d, 
grinding  ;  and  4th,  polishing ;  and  to  these  of  course  are 
added  the  diverse  operations  of  fitting  and  handling  of 
various  kinds. 

In  the  cutlery  trade  the  division  of  labor  is  carried 
out  to  such  an  extreme  degree  as  to  exercise  a  very  bane¬ 
ful  influence  on  the  operatives  —  who,  as  a  class,  are 
socially  and  morally  inferior  to  many  of  their  fellows. 
Cutlery  grinding,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important 
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and  distinctive  departments  of  the  trade,  possesses  the 
bad  eminence  of  being  one  of  the  most  unhealthy  and 
deleterious  of  all  occupations. 

The  following  outline  of  the  stages  in  the  manufacture 
of  a  razor  will  serve  to  indicate  the  sequence  of  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  production  of  cutlery.  The  first  essential 
of  a  good  razor  is  that  it  be  made  of  the  finest  quality 
of  cast  steel.  A  razor  must  further,  according  to  Mr. 
Ebenezer  Rhodes,  a  practical  cutler  who  writes  an 
Essay  on  the  Manufacture  of  a  Razor ,  present  “  due 
proportion,  form,  temperature,  fitness  and  regularity  of 
concavity.”  The  steel  for  razors  is  obtained  in  bars 
half  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  the  thickness  of  the  back 
of  the  instrument.  Such  a  bar  the  forger  takes,  and, 
heating  one  end  of  it  to  the  proper  forging  temperature, 
he,  with  great  dexterity,  fashions  it  upon  his  anvil,  giv¬ 
ing  it  roughly  the  required  form,  edge  and  concavity. 
It  is  then  separated  from  the  remainder  of  the  bar,  leav¬ 
ing  only  sufficient  metal  to  form  the  tang,  if  that  is  to  be 
made  of  steel;  sometimes  a  tang  of  malleable  iron  is 
welded  to  the  blade.  The  tang  of  the  “mold,”  as  the 
blade  in  this  condition  is  termed,  is  next  drawn  out,  and 
the  whole  “  smithed”  or  beaten  on  the  anvil  to  compact 
the  metal  and  improve  the  form  and  edge  of  the  razor. 
At  this  stage  the  razor  is  said  to  be  “  forged  in  the 
rough,”  and  so  neatly  can  some  workmen  finish  off  this 
operation  that  a  shaving  edge  may  be  given  to  the  blade 
by  simple  whetting.  The  forged  blade  is  next  “  shaped  ” 
by  grinding  on  the  dry  stone,  in  which  operation  it  is 
considerably  reduced  in  weight,  and  the  oxidized  scale 
is  removed,  which  allows  the  hardening  and  tempering 
to  be  done  with  certainty  and  proper  effect.  The  shaped 
razor  is  now  returned  to  theforge,  where  the  tang  is  file 
cut  and  pierced  with  the  joint-hole,  and  into  the  blade 
is  stamped  either  the  name  and  corporate  mark  of  the 
maker,  or  any  mark  and  name  ordered  by  the  tradesman 
for  whom  the  goods  are  being  manufactured.  The 
hardening  is  accomplished  by  heating  the  blade  to  a 
cherry-red  heat  and  suddenly  quenching  in  cold  water, 
which  leaves  the  metal  excessively  hard  and  brittle.  To 
bring  it  to  the  proper  temper  for  a  razor,  it  is  again 
heated  till  the  metallic  surface  assumes  a  straw  color, 
and  upon  plunging  it  into  water,  it  is  ready  for  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  wet  grinding.  The  wet  grinding  is  done  on 
stones  which  vary  in  diameter  from  four  to  twelve 
inches  according  to  the  concavity  of  surface  desired. 
The  stones  recommended  by  Mr.  Rhodes  are  from  six 
to  eight  inches  in  diameter,  which  produce,  he  says, 
“  razors  sufficiently  hollowed  or  ground  out  for  any 
service,  however  hard,  to  which  they  maybe  applied; 
and  they  combine  a  desirable  strength  and  firmness  of 
edge,  with  a  requisite  degree  of  thinness.”  “  Lapping,” 
which  is  the  first  stage  in  polishing,  is  performed  on  a 
wheel  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  wet-grinding  stone. 
The  lap  is  built  up  of  segments  of  wood  having  the 
fibers  toward  the  periphery,  and  covered  with  a  metallic 
alloy  of  tin  and  lead.  The  lap  is  fed  with  a  mixture  of 
emery  powder  and  oil.  “Glazing”  and  “polishing,” 
which  follow,  are  for  perfecting  the  polish  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  razor,  leather-covered  wheels  with  fine  emery 
being  used;  and  the  work  is  finished  off  with  crocus. 
The  finished  blade  is  then  riveted  into  the  scales  or 
handle,  which  may  be  of  ivory,  bone,  horn,  or  other 
material;  and  when  thereafter  the  razor  is  set  on  a  hone 
it  is  ready  for  use. 

Cutlery,  United  States.  This  industry,  and 
notably  that  of  edge  tools,  which  is  enumerated  by  the 
United  States  Census  as  hardware,  is  rapidly  pushing  to 
the  front  as  one  of  the  principal  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries  in  the  country.  The  most  important  establish¬ 
ments  are  in  the  State  of  Connecticut.  In  the  year 
1880,  there  were  429  establishments  in  the  country  enu¬ 


merated  as  manufacturers  of  cutlery  and  edge  tools,  with 
a  capital  of  $9,859,885  employing  10,519  hands  to 
whom  $4,447,349  in  wages  were  paid,  expending  $4,682,- 
222  for  raw  material.  The  total  value  of  product  was 
estimated  at  $11,661,370.  Of  this  product  less  than, 
half  a  million  dollars’  worth  was  exported,  while  Eng¬ 
land’s  export  value  of  cutlery  was  nearly  $1 1,000,000. 

CUTTACK.  See  Cattack. 

CUTTLE-FISH.  The  cuttle-fishes  are  the  “  Dinten. 
fische  ”  of  the  Germans  and  the  “  Seiches  ”  of  the  French, 
and  they  constitute  the  most  highly  organized  members 
of  the  class  of  the  Cephalopoda.  The  class  Cephalopoda 
comprises  RIollusca  in  which  there  is  a  distinct  head, 
and  a  toothed  “  tongue  ’  or  “  odontophore,”  whilst  the 
hinder  extremity  of  the  body  is  inclosed  in  a  muscular 
mantle-sac,  which  may  or  may  not  secrete  an  external 
shell.  The  mouth  is  placed  near  the  center  of  the 
“  foot,”  and  the  margins  of  this  structure  are  split  up 
into  eight  (Octopod  Cuttle-fishes),  ten  (Decapod  Cuttle¬ 
fishes),  or  numerous  (Pearly  Nautilus)  muscular  pro¬ 
cesses  or  “arms.”  The  lateral  margins  of  the  foot 
(“  epipodia  ”)  constitute,  by  apposition  or  fusion,  a  mus¬ 
cular  tube  (the  “funnel”)  through  which  the  effete 
water  of  respiration  is  expelled. 

The  class  Cephalopoda  is  divided  into  the  two  great 
orders  of  the  Tetrabranchiata  and  the  Dibranchiata. 

The  Tetrabranchiate  order  comprises  only  the  living 
species,  or  varieties,  of  the  Pearly  Nautilus  ( Nautilus 
pompilius ),  along  with  a  vast  number  of  fossil  forms, 
and  is  characterized  by  the  possession  of  an  external, 
many-chambered,  siphunculate  shell  ;  by  the  presence 
of  numerous  arms,  which  are  devoid  of  suckers  ;  by  the 
possession  of  four  branchiae  ;  by  the  absence  of  an  ink- 
sac  ;  and  by  the  fact  that  the  “  funnel  ”  does  not  form  a 
complete  tube. 

The  order  Dibranchiata,  comprises  the  true  cuttle¬ 
fishes,  in  which  there  are  either  eight  or  ten  arms,  pro¬ 
vided  with  suctorial  discs  ;  there  is  no  external  shell,  or, 
in  the  single  case  in  which  such  a  structure  is  present 
(the  female  Argonaut),  it  is  single-chambered,  and  is 
not  secreted  by  the  mantle ;  there  are  only  two 
branchiae;  an  ink-sac  is  present;  and  the  “funnel” 
forms  a  complete  tube. 

The  body  of  a  cuttle-fish  is  symmetrical,  and  is  di¬ 
visible  into  an  anterior  cephalic  portion  and  a  posterior 
abdominal  portion.  The  former  of  these  is  developed 
into  a  distinct  head,  furnished  on  its  sides  with  large  and 
prominent  eyes,  and  having  the  mouth  in  the  center  of 
its  anterior  surface,  surrounded  by  eight  or  ten  “  arms.” 
The  latter  incloses  the  various  viscera,  and  is  enveloped 
in  an  integumentary  sac,  which  corresponds  to  the 
“  mantle  ”  (“  pallium  ”)  of  the  Gasteropods  and  Lamel- 
libranchs.  The  mantle-sac  is  formed  by  the  coalescence 
of  the  two  pallial  lobes  along  the  ventral  surface  of  the 
body,  and  it  is  attached  directly  to  the  metasoma  along 
the  dorsal  surface,  whilst  it  is  free  inferiorly,  and  incloses 
a  space  (the  “pallial  chamber  ”)  which  contains  the  gills, 
and  into  which  the  intestine  and  the  ducts  of  the  gener¬ 
ative  organs  and  ink-sac  open. 

The  mtegument  of  the  cuttle-fishes  consists  of  several 
layers,  of  which  the  most  important  is  one  which  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  lowermost  layer  of  the  epidermis,  and 
which  is  distinguished  by  the  possession  of  numerous 
large-sized  cells  filled  with  pigment-granules  (“  chroma- 
tophores”).  These  pigment-cells  are  capable  of  ex* 
panding  and  contracting  in  their  dimensions,  and  ol 
altering  in  shape,  and  below  them  are  other  flattened 
nucleated  refracting  cells,  which  cooperate  with  the 
former  in  the  production  of  the  marvelous  play  of 
changing  colors  which  the  cuttle-fishes  exhibit  under  ex¬ 
citement  or  irritation. 

The  muscular  system  of  the  cuttle-fishes  is  well  de- 
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veloped,  the  fibres  being  long  and  spindle-shaped,  and 
only  in  certain  sitaations  transversely  striated.  The 
mantle  is  in  all  highly  muscular,  but  the  most  important 
muscular  organs  are  the  “  arms,”  the  “  tentacles,”  the 
“fins,”  and  the  “funnel.”  The  “arms”  are  long  pro¬ 
cesses  produced  by  the  splitting  up  of  the  antero-lateral 
margins  of  the  foot,  and  the  mouth  is  placed  in  the 
center  of  their  bases.  In  all  the  cuttle-fishes  eight  arms 
are  present,  but  the  so-called  Decapods  have  in  addition 
the  “  tentacles,”  whilst  the  Octopods  are  devoid  of  these 
supplementary  processes.  The  arms  are  longer  or 
shorter  pointed  processes,  formed  principally  of  longitu¬ 
dinal  muscles,  with  well-marked  radial  bundles  of  fibres, 
and  having  a  nerve  and  an  artery  occupying  the  axis  of 
each.  They  are  placed  symmetrically  round  the  mouth, 
forming  a  dorsal  pair,  a  ventral  pair,  and  two  lateral 
pairs  on  each  side  ;  and  their  bases  are  connected  by  an 
inter-brachial  membrane,  which  in  some  instances 
( Cirrhoteuthis)  extends  nearly  to  their  points.  On  the 
inner  surface  of  the  arms  are  placed  the  suckers  in  the 
form  of  muscular  cup-like  discs,  which  may  be  sessile 
or  stalked,  and  which  are  arranged  generally  in  one  or 
two,  or  rarely  in  four,  rows.  Each  sucker  consists  of  a 
cup,  the  margin  of  which  is  formed  by  a  muscular  ring, 
sometimes  strengthened  by  a  horny  girdle  (which  may  be 
smooth  or  may  be  produced  into  teeth),  whilst  its  center 
is  occupied  by  an  elevated  papilla  composed  mainly  of 
radial  muscular  fibers.  When  the  sucker  is  applied  to 
any  object,  the  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibers 
causes  the  depression  of  this  muscular  papilla,  and 
creates  a  partial  vacuum,  thus  enabling  each  sucker  to 
act  as  a  most  efficient  organ  of  prehension  —  their 
action  being  sometimes  supplemented  (as  in  Onychoteu- 
this)  by  the  conversion  of  the  central  papilla  into  a  horny 
hook.  The  so-called  “  tentacles,”  of  the  Decapod 
Cuttle-fishes  resemble  the  true  arms  in  structure, 
but  are  very  much  longer,  and  only  carry  suckers  on 
their  swollen  and  club-shaped  extremities.  They  are 
placed  on  the  ventral  surface  of  the  animal,  between  the 
third  and  fourth  pairs  of  arms  (counting  from  the  mid¬ 
dle  line  of  the  back  ;  they  may  or  may  not  be  retractile 
into  pouches  placed  below  the  eyes  ;  and  they  may 
attain  a  length  many  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
body  itself.  The  tentacles  are  organs  of  prehension, 
and  the  arms  are,  in  addition,  employed  by  the  animal 
in  locomotion,  enabling  it  to  walk  head  downwards,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  or,  when  webbed,  to  swim 
through  the  water  in  a  retrogade  manner. 

The  sides  of  the  body  in  all  the  Decapod  Cuttle-fishes, 
and  in  a  few  of  the  Octopods  (e.g. ,  Pinnoctopus ),  are 
more  or  less  extensively  produced  into  muscular  ex¬ 
pansions  or  fins,  supported  internally  by  a  cartilaginous 
basis.  These  fins  are  employed  by  the  animal  in 
swimming  head  foremost,  and  they  may  extend  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  metasoma  (as  in  Sepia),  or  they 
may  be  confined  to  the  hinder  end  of  the  body  (as  in 
Lodigo ,  Cheiroteuthis ,  Onychoteuthis,  etc.). 

The  “  funnel  ”  of  the  cuttle-fishes  is  a  muscular  tube, 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  “epipodia,”  and  placed  on 
the  lower  surface  of  the  body,  with  its  anterior  extremity 
projecting  beyond  the  mantle,  whilst  it  opens  posteriorly 
into  the  pallial  chamber.  It  serves  for  the  extrusion 
(by  means  of  the  outgoing  respiratory  currents)  of  the 
undigested  portions  of  the  food  and  of  the  excretions  of 
the  kidneys  and  ink-sac  ;  whilst  the  water  which  has 
passed  over  the  gills  is  expelled  through  it  in  a  succession 
of  jets,  subserving  in  this  way  the  secondary  purpose  of 
driving  the  animal  backward  through  the  water. 

As  regards  the  digestive  system ,  the  mouth  is  placed 
centrally,  surrounded  by  the  bases  of  the  arms  ;  and  it 
conducts  into  a  powerfully  muscular  buccal  cavity,  in 
which  are  contained  two  strong  horny  jaws  and  a  well- 
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developed  “tongue.”  The  oesophagus — sometimes 
simple  {Decapoda),  sometimes  provided  with  proventric- 
ular  or  crop-like  dilatations  ( Octapoda )  —  conducts  from 
the  buccal  chamber  to  the  stomach,  the  latter  organ 
being  of  large  size,  highly  muscular,  of  a  generally 
rounded  shape,  and  having  appended  to  its  pyloric 
extremity  a  capacious  diverticulum,  into  which  the  bile- 
ducts  open.  Into  the  oesophagus  open  the  ducts  of  one 
or  two  pairs  of  salivary  glands  ;  and  the  liver  is  of  large 
size  and  highly  developed,  whilst  certain  glandular 
structures  which  pour  their  secretion  into  the  bile-ducts 
are  believed  to  represent  the  pancreas.  The  intestine  is 
usually  short,  mostly  of  nearly  uniform  caliber,  straight 
or  slightly  convoluted,  and  terminates  in  an  anal  aperture 
placed  in  the  median  line  of  the  pallial  chamber  close  to 
the  base  of  the  funnel. 

The  excretory  organs  of  the  cuttle-fishes  are  the  kid¬ 
neys  and  the  ink-sac  ;  and  the  integumentary  sinuses  in 
connection  with  the  so-called  “  aquiferous  pores  ”  may 
possibly  also  have  an  excretory  function.  The  kidneys 
(2)  are  spongy,  cellular,  tufted,  or  massive  organs  ap¬ 
pended  to  the  two  posterior  branches  of  the  vena  cava, 
and  sometimes  developed  on  others  of  the  principal  veins, 
just  before  they  open  into  the  branchial  hearts.  They 
are  contained,  along  with  the  veins  to  which  they  are 
attached  and  the  corresponding  branchial  heart  on  each 
side,  in  two  serous  sacs,  which  are  separated  centrally 
by  the  chamber  containing  the  systemic  heart,  and  which 
open  by  distinct  apertures  into  the  pallial  chamber.  The 
renal  appendices  are  in  direct  communication  with  the 
veins  on  which  they  are  situated,  and  have  the  form  of 
membranous,  often  plicated  sacs,  covered  externally 
with  a  layer  of  glandular  cells  which  secrete  a  yellowish 
fluid.  This  fluid  escapes  into  the  serous  sacs  surround¬ 
ing  the  kidneys,  and  is  thence  expelled  into  the  mantle- 
cavity  by  the  apertures  before  mentioned.  The  identity 
of  this  fluid  with  the  renal  secretion  of  the  higher  ani¬ 
mals  is  shown  by  its  containing  uric  acid  (as  proved  by 
Harless). 

The  ink-sac  is  a  glandular  organ,  present  in  all  known 
Dibranchiates,  generally  of  a  pyriform  shape,  situated 
in  different  portions  of  the  visceral  chamber,  but  com¬ 
municating  by  a  longer  or  shorter  duct  either  with  the 
terminal  portion  of  the  intestine,  or,  more  commonly, 
directly  with  the  pallial  cavity  by  a  special  aperture  of 
its  own,  situated  close  beside  the  anus  and  at  the  base 
of  the  funnel.  The  ink-sac  has  strong  fibrous  walls, 
often  with  the  silvery  lustre,  and  its  secretion  is  a  brown 
or  black  fluid,  containing  a  large  amount  of  a  carbo¬ 
naceous  pigment  (“  sepia”),  along  with  various  mineral 
salts.  It  is  employed  by  the  cuttle-fishes  as  a  means  of 
protection  against  their  enemies,  as  they  have  the  power 
of  at  will  expelling  jets  of  it  into  the  surrounding  water, 
and  thus  raising  a  cloud  under  cover  of  which  they  make 
their  escape.  The  coloring  matter  of  the  ink  is  highly 
indestructible,  is  often  found  preserved  in  fossil  Dibran- 
chites,  and  was  formerly  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  paint  “  sepia.  ” 

The  processes  of  reproduction  and  development  in 
the  cuttle-fishes  are  of  great  interest.  The  males  and 
females  are  generally  more  or  less  unlike  externally  — • 
this  difference  being  most  marked  in  the  Argonaut,  in 
which  the  male  is  very  much  smaller  than  the  female, 
and  in  addition  possesses  no  shell.  The  reproductive 
organs  of  the  female  consist  of  a  single  ovary,  situated 
at  the  hinder  end  of  the  body,  and  enclosed  in  a  pouch 
of  the  peritoneum,  from  which  one  or  two  oviducts  are 
continued  to  open  into  the  mantle-cavity,  generally  near 
the  base  of  the  funnel.  The  eggs  are  discharged  info  the 
peritoneal  sac  surrounding  the  ovary,  and  are  then 
taken  up  by  the  oviducts  and  conveyed  into  the  mantle- 
cavity.  When  finally  extruded,  the  impregnated  eggs 
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are  found  to  be  inclosed,  singly  or  many  together,  in 
special  capsules,  which  are  usually  attached  in  bunches 
to  some  foreign  body.  These  egg-capsules  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  so-called  “  nidamental  glands,”  which  in 
some  genera  (e.  g.  Sepia  and  Loligo )  are  of  large  size 
and  are  appended  to  the  proper  generative  organs.  The 
reproductive  organs  of  the  male  cuttle-fishes  consist  of  a 
testis  placed  at  the  hinder  extremity,  like  the  ovary  of 
the  female,  and  inclosed  in  a  peritoneal  sac.  The  sper- 
matozoids  are  discharged  into  this  sac  by  the  rupture  of 
the  secreting  tubes,  and  are  conveyed  to  the  exterior  by 
a  tubular  “  vas  deferens,”  which  is  dilated  in  its  course 
into  a  “  vesicula  seminalis,”  and  ultimately  opens  into 
the  mantle-cavity  by  a  papilliform  “  penis  ”  situated 
close  to  the  anus.  Before  the  vas  deferens  finally  ter¬ 
minates  in  this  way,  it  is  usually  expanded  into  a 
special  dilitation  (“  bursa  spermatophorum”),  in  which 
are  packed  away  the  so-called  “  spermatophores,”  or 
“moving  filaments  of  Needham.”  These  singular 
bodies  are  whitish  filaments,  six  or  eight  lines  in  length, 
composed  of  aggregations  of  spermatozoids  inclosed  in 
a  covering  originally  of  an  albuminous  nature,  but 
ultimately  becoming  developed  into  two  membranes 
which  have  a  complicated  arrangement.  When  set  free 
and  moistened,  the  spermatophores  exhibit  active  ver¬ 
micular  movements,  and  under  suitable  circumstances 
rupture  and  discharge  their  contained  spermatozoa. 

CUVIER,  Baron.  Georges  Cuvier  was  born 
August  23,  1769,  at  Montbeliard,  in  the  department 
of  Doubs,  then  belonging  to  Wiirtemberg.  He  early 
showed  a  bent  toward  the  investigation  of  natural 
phenomena,  and  was  noted  for  his  studious  habits  and 
marvelous  memory.  His  higher  education  was  carried 
out  at  the  Academy  of  Stuttgart  —  the  school  of 
Schiller  and  other  men  of  eminence  —  to  which  collegi¬ 
ate  institution  he  had  received  a  nomination  from 
Prince  Charles  of  Wiirtemberg.  Devoting  a  year  to 
the  study  of  “  philosophy,”  he  was  enro  led  as  a  student 
in  the  faculty  of  political  economy  (“Administration,” 
“  Cameralwissenschaft  ”) ;  and  after  a  1  rilliant  university 
career  he  was  thrown  upon  the  world  at  the  age  of 
eighteen.  A  short  interlude  was  passed  as  sub-lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  Swiss  regiment  of  Chateauvieux,  but  this 
corps  being  disbanded,  and  his  family  being  poor,  he 
accepted  the  position  of  tutor  in  the  family  of  the  Comte 
d’Hericy,  residing  near  Caen,  in  Normandy.  He  here 
spent  the  years  from  1788  to  the  end  of  1794 — includ¬ 
ing  the  terrific  epoch  of  the  “Reign  of  Terror”  — 
peacefully  occupying  his  leisure  in  the  ardent  pursuit  of 
r.is  favorite  sciences.  About  this  time  he  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Abbe  Tessier,  who  was  sheltering  him¬ 
self  from  the  fury  of  the  Revolution  at  Fecamp,  and 
who  wrote  strongly  in  favor  of  his  protege  to  his  friends 
in  Paris — with  the  result  that  Cuvier,  after  correspond¬ 
ing  with  the  well-known  naturalist  Geoffroy  Saint- 
Hilaire,  was  appointed  in  1795  assistant  to  Mertrud,  the 
aged  professor  of  comparative  anatomy  at  the  Museum 
d’Histoire  Naturelle. 

The  preeminent  abilities  of  Cuvier  as  a  naturalist 
and  scientific  observer  were  at  once  recognized  in  Paris, 
and  the  National  Institute  being  founded  this  year 
(1795),  he  was  elected  a  member,  and  was  associated 
with  Lacepede  and  Daubenton  as  the  nucleus  of  the 
section  of  zoology. 

In  1799,  by  the  death  of  Daubenton,  the  chair  of 
natural  history  in  the  College  de  France  was  rendered 
vacant ;  and  Cuvier  was  appointed  to  this  responsible 
post.  In  this  year  an  important  memoir  on  the  blood 
system  of  the  leeches  appeared  from  his  pen.  In  1800, 
in  addition  to  various  scattered  contributions  to  zoology 
and  palaeontology,  embracing  observations  on  the  Siren 
lacertina,  the  crocodilians  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds, 


the  fossil  tapirs  of  France,  the  ornitholithes  of  Mont¬ 
martre,  etc.,  appeared  th e  Lemons  d' Anatomie  Comparee , 
a  classical  work,  in  the  production  of  which  Cuvier 
was  assisted  by  Dumeril  in  the  first  two  volumes,  and 
by  Duvernoy  in  three  later  ones.  In  1802  Cuvier  be¬ 
came  titular  professor  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes;  and  in 
the  same  year  he  was  appointed  commissary  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  to  accompany  the  inspectors-general  of  public  in¬ 
struction.  In  this  latter  capacity  he  visited  the  South  of 
France  ;  but  he  was  in  the  early  part  of  1803  chosen 
perpetual  secretary  of  the  National  Institute  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  physical  and  natural  sciences,  and  he  con¬ 
sequently  abandoned  the  appointment  just  mentioned 
and  returned  to  Paris.  Shortly  thereafter  he  married 
the  daughter  of  M.  Duvancel,  a  contractor  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  taxes,  by  whom  he  had  four  children,  all  of  whom 
predeceased  him. 

Cuvier’s  scientific  publications  during  the  period  pos¬ 
terior  to  the  year  1801  covered  a  vast  area,  and  can  be 
but  briefly  alluded  to  here.  In  addition  to  memoirs  on 
the  teeth  of  fishes,  on  the  “Vermes”  with  red  blood 
(Annelides),  on  the  crabs  known  to  the  ancients,  on  Bie 
Egyptian  ibis,  etc.,  Cuvier  now  devoted  himself  moie 
especially  to  three  lines  of  inquiry,  one  dealing  with  the 
structure  and  classification  of  the  Mollusca,  a  second 
treating  of  the  comparative  anatomy  and  systematic 
arrangement  of  the  fishes,  and  the  third  concerned  with 
fossil  mammals  and  reptiles  primarily,  and  secondarily 
with  the  osteology  of  living  forms  belonging  to  the  same 
groups.  As  regards  the  first  of  these  fields  of  investi¬ 
gation,  Cuvier  published  a  long  series  of  papers  on  the 
mollusca,  which  began  as  early  as  1 792,  and  dealt  with 
almost  all  the  groups  now  admitted  into  this  sub-king¬ 
dom,  with  the  exception  of  the  Polyzoa.  Most  of  these 
memoirs  were  published  in  the  Annales  du  Museum 
between  1802  and  1815,  and  they  were  subsequently 
collected  into  the  well-known  and  invaluable  Memoires 
pour  servir  a  PHistoire  et  a  P  Anatomie  des  Mollusques, 
published  in  one  volume  at  Paris  in  1817.  In  the  de¬ 
partment  of  fishes,  Cuvier’s  researches,  begun  in  1801, 
finally  culminated  in  the  publication  of  the  Histoire 
Naturelle  des  Poissons.  This  magnificent  work  con¬ 
tained  descriptions  of  5,000  species  of  fishes,  and  was 
the  joint  production  of  Cuvier  and  Valenciennes,  its 
publication  (so  far  as  the  former  was  concerned)  ex¬ 
tending  over  the  years  1828-31.  Palaeontology  was 
always  a  favorite  study  with  Cuvier,  and  the  department 
of  it  dealing  with  the  Mammalia  may  be  said  to  have 
been  essentially  created  and  established  by  him.  In 
this  region  of  investigation  he  published  a  long  list  of 
memoirs,  partly  relating  to  the  bones  of  extinct  ani¬ 
mals,  and  partly  detailing  the  results  of  observations  on 
the  skeletons  of  living  animals  specially  examined  with 
a  view  of  throwing  light  upon  the  structure  and  affini¬ 
ties  of  the  fossil  forms.  In  the  second  category  must 
be  placed  a  number  of  papers  relating  to  the  osteology 
of  the  Rhinoceros  Indicus ,  the  tapir,  Ply  rax  Capensis , 
the  hippopotamus,  the  sloths,  the  manatee,  etc.  In  the 
former  category  must  be  classed  an  even  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  memoirs,  dealing  with  the  extinct  mammals  of 
the  Eocene  beds  of  Montmartre,  the  fossil  species  of 
hippopotamus,  the  Didelphys gypsorum,  the  Megalonyx, 
the  Megatherium,  the  cave-hyaena,  the  extinct  species 
of  rhinoceros,  the  cave-bear,  the  mastodon,  the  extinct 
species  of  elephant,  fossil  species  of  manatee  and  seals, 
fossil  forms  of  crocodilians,  chelonians,  fishes,  birds, 
etc.  The  results  of  Cuvier’s  principal  palaeontological 
and  geological  investigation  were  ultimately  given  to  the 
world  in  the  form  of  two  separate  works.  One  of 
these  is  the  celebrated  Recherches  sur  les  Ossemens  fos- 
siles  de  Quadruples,  in  four  volumes  quarto,  published 
in  Paris  in  1812,  with  subsequent  editions  in  1821  and 
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1825  ;  and  the  other  is»his  Discours  sur  les  Revolutions 
de  la  surface  du  Globe ,  in  one  volume  octavo,  published 
in  Paris  in  1825. 

No  work  of  Cuvier,  however,  has  attained  a  higher 
reputation  than  his  famous  Regne  Animal  distribute 
d'aprls  son  Organisation .  The  first  edition  of  this  ap¬ 
peared  in  four  octavo  volumes  in  1817  ;  the  second,  in 
five  volumes,  was  published  in  1829-30.  In  this  classical 
work,  Cuvier  embodied  the  results  of  the  whole  of  his 
previous  researches  on  the  structure  of  living  and  fossil 
animals,  as  giving  confirmation  and  fixity  to  that  system 
of  classification  of  which  he  was  the  originator,  and  the 
main  features  of  which  still  subsist.  The  whole  of  this 
work  was  his  own,  with  the  exception  of  the  Insecta,  in 
which  he  was  assisted  by  his  friend  Latreille. 

The  rest  of  Cuvier’s  life,  apart  from  his  scientific  la¬ 
bors,  must  be  very  briefly  told.  By  the  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  of  the  learned  world,  he  was  now  regarded  as  the 
most  eminent  of  living  naturalists,  and  the  scientific 
honors  which  he  received  are  beyond  enumeration.  Nor 
did  he  fail  to  meet  among  his  own  countrymen  —  always 
ready  to  recognize  ability,  genius,  energy,  and  persever¬ 
ance — with  that  public  acknowledgment  of  his  merits 
which  he  had  so  richly  deserved.  Prior  to  the  fall  of 
Napoleon  (1814)  he  had  been  admitted  to  the  Council  of 
State,  and  his  position  remained  unaffected  by  the  re¬ 
storation  of  the  Bourbons.  He  was  elected  chancellor 
of  the  university,  in  which  capacity  he  acted  as  interim 
president  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  while  he 
also,  as  a  Lutheran,  superintended  the  faculty  of  Pro¬ 
testant  theology.  In  1819  he  was  appointed  president 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Interior,  which  office  he  re¬ 
tained  until  his  death.  In  1826  he  was  made  grand  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor;  and  in  1831  he  was  raised 
by  Louis  Philippe  to  the  rank  of  peer  of  France,  and 
was  subsequently  appointed  president  of  the  Council  of 
.State.  In  the  beginning  of  1832,  he  was  nominated  to 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  but  the  end  was  now  near. 
On  May  13th  in  this  year,  after  a  brief  illness, 
commencing  in  paralysis  of  the  throat,  and  rapidly  im¬ 
plicating  the  respiratory  organs,  Cuvier  passed  away,  his 
last  surviving  child  having  preceded  him  no  less  than 
five  years. 

CUX  HAVEN,  or  Kuxhafen,  a  small  seaport-town 
of  Northern  Germany,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  on  its 
left  bank,  fifty-eight  miles  west-northwest  of  Hamburg, 
in  the  detached  bailiwick  of  Ritzebiittel,  which  forms 
part  of  the  territory  belonging  to  Hamburg. 

CUYABA,  or  Cuiaba,  the  capital  of  the  Brazilian  in¬ 
land  province  of  Matto  Grosso,  or  almost  in  the  heart  of 
the  South  American  continent.  It  lies  about  a  mile 
from  the  left  bank  of  the  Cuyaba  River,  one  of  the  head 
streams  of  the  Paraguay,  at  250  miles  by  river,  from  the 
confluence  with  the  main  stream,  and  about  2,400  miles 
from  the  estuary  of  the  Plata.  The  population  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  from  18,000  to  20,000. 

CUYP,  the  name  of  a  Dutch  family  which  produced 
two  generations  of  painters.  The  Cuyps  were  long 
settled  at  Dort,  in  the  neighborhood  of  which  they  had 
a  country  house,  where  Albert  Cuyp  was  born  and  bred. 
The  eldest  member  of  the  family  who  acquired  fame  was : 

Jacob  Gerritsz  Cuyp  (1575  ?—  1649),  born,  it  is 
said,  at  Dort,  and  taught  by  Abraham  Bloemaert  of 
Utrecht.  It  is  difficult  to  find  a  greater  contrast  than 
that  which  marks  the  styles  of  these  two  painters,  one 
of  whom  learned  to  imitate  the  mannerisms  of  the 
French  School,  whilst  the  other  persistently  clung  to  the 
sober  reality  of  nature.  J.  G.  Cuyp’s  pictures  are  little 
known,  and  are  therefore  said  to  be  scarce.  But  he  pro¬ 
duced  portraits  in  various  forms,  as  busts  and  half- 
lengths  thrown  upon  plain  back-grounds,  or  groups  in 
toc>"^s,  landscapes,  and  gardens.  Solid  and  clever  as  an 
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imitator  of  nature  in  its  ordinary  garb,  he  is  always 
spirited,  sometimes  rough,  but  generally  plain,  and 
quite  as  unconscious  of  the  sparkle  conspicuous  in  Frans 
Hals  as  incapable  of  the  concentrated  light-effects  pecu¬ 
liar  to  Rembrandt.  In  portrait  busts,  of  which  there 
are  signed  examples  dated  1624,  1644,  1646,  and  1649, 
in  the  museums  of  Berlin,  Rotterdam,  Marseilles, 
Vienna,  and  Metz,  his  treatment  is  honest,  homely,  and 
true  ;  his  touch  and  tone  firm  and  natural. 

Albert  Cuyp  (1605-1691),  the  son  of  Jacob  Ger¬ 
ritsz,  was  born  at  Dort.  As  a  citizen  he  was  sufficiently 
well  known  to  be  placed  on  the  list  of  those  from  whom 
William  III.,  stadtholder  of  the  Netherlands,  chose  tin 
regency  of  Dort  in  1672.  His  death,  and  his  burial  on 
November  7,  1691,  in  the  church  of  the  Augustine* 
of  Dort,  are  historically  proved. 

Albert  Cuyp,  a  true  child  of  the  Netherlands,  does 
not  seem  to  have  wandered  much  beyond  Rotterdam  on 
the  one  hand,  or  Nimeguen  on  the  other.  His  scenery 
is  that  of  the  Meuse  or  Rhine  exclusively;  and  there  is 
little  variety  to  notice  in  his  views  of  water  and  mead¬ 
ows  at  Dort,  or  the  bolder  undulations  of  the  Rhine 
banks  east  of  it,  except  such  as  results  from  diversity  oi 
effect  due  to  change  of  weather,  or  season,  or  hour. 
Cuyp  is  to  the  river  and  its  banks  what  Willem  Vande- 
velde  is  to  calm  seas,  and  Hobbema  to  woods.  There  is 
a  poetry  of  effect,  an  eternity  of  distance  in  his  pic¬ 
tures,  which  no  Dutchman  ever  expressed  in  a  similar 
way.  His  landscapes  sparkle  with  silvery  sheen  at 
early  morning,  they  are  bathed  in  warm  or  sultry  haze  at 
noon,  or  glow  with  heat  at  eventide.  Under  all  cir¬ 
cumstances  they  have  a  peculiar  tinge  of  auburn  which 
is  Cuyp’s  and  Cuyp’s  alone. 

CUZCO,  a  city  of  southern  Peru,  the  capital  of  4 
province  of  the  same  name,  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
empire  of  the  Incas,  and  still  one  of  the  most  important 
cities  of  the  republic,  11,380  feet  above  the  sea,  and  350 
miles  east-southeast  of  Lima.  The  population,  estimated 
at  about  50,000,  is  chiefly  Indian.  The  roads  from  Cuzco 
to  other  parts  of  Peru,  especially  that  one  which 
leads  towards  Quito,  are  most  remarkable  for  their 
frail  suspension  bridges  over  the  deep  chasms  of  the 
Andes. 

The  province  of  Cuzco,  the  limits  of  which  were  some, 
what  curtailed  in  the  formation  of  the  new  province  ol 
Abancay,  in  1873,  lies  partly  on  the  eastern  cordillera  of 
the  Andes,  and  slopes  thence  into  the  forest  plains  of 
the  interior,  along,  the  tributaries  of  the  Ucayali  and 
Maranon,  to  the  frontier  of  Brazil  and  Bolivia. 

CYBELE,  or  Rhea  Cybele,  in  Greek  mythology, 
was  the  mother  of  Zeus  and  the  order  of  deities  of  which 
he  was  the  head.  As  such  she  was  styled  “  mother  of 
gods,”  and  her  temple  called  Metroon.  But  though 
thus  made  to  fit  into  the  general  system  of  deities, 
her  worship  was  originally  peculiar  to  Crete  and  Phrygia 
in  Asia  Minor,  in  both  of  which  places  it  was  accompanied 
by  wild  orgiastic  dances  and  music  on  the  model  of  the 
rites  which  her  first  priests  and  attendants,  the  Curetes, 
Corybantes,  and  Dactyls  had  held  in  her  honor. 

CYCLADES,  the  southern  group  of  islands  in  tin 
TEgean  Sea  belonging  to  Greece,  as  distinguished  from 
the  northern  Sporades  of  the  Greek  archipelago,  and 
the  southern  Sporades  of  the  Asiatic  portion  of  the 
archipelago,  belonging  to  Turkey.  They  were  origin- 
ally  twelve  in  number,  and  derived  their  name  from  the 
fact  of  their  lying  in  a  circle  round  the  sacred  isle  of 
Delos,  which  was  the  smallest  of  the  group.  The 
twelve  were  Andros  (the  modern  Andro),  Ceos  (Zea), 
Cythnos  (Thermia),  Delos  (MikraDili),  Rhenea  (Megli 
Dili).  Myconos (Mykono), iVaxos  (Naxia),  Paros  (Paro), 
Seriphos  (Serpho),  Siphnos  (Sipheno),  Syros  (Syra)t 
and  Tenos  (Tino). 
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CYCLONE.  See  Meteorology. 

CYCLOPS,  The,  in  Greek  mythology,  worked  with 
Vulcan  at  his  forge  in  the  heart  of  burning  mountains, 
especially  in  Mount  yEtna,  the  Lipara  Islands,  and 
Lemnos.  Their  names,  Brontes,  Steropes,  and  Arges, 
indicate  the  noise  and  flash  of  a  volcanic  eruption. 
Finding  them  dangerous  to  his  rule  by  their  enormous 
strength,  Kronos  had  confined  them  in  the  center  of  the 
earth.  In  the  war  between  the  gods  and  Titans  they 
were  set  free  by  Zeus,  and  furnished  him  with  his 
thunder  and  lightning.  Next  they  appear  as  the  build¬ 
ers  of  walls  of  huge  stones,  such  as  those  of  Mycenae,  to 
build  which  they  had  been  brought  from  Lycia,  a  vol¬ 
canic  country.  But  here  they  are  seven  in  number,  and 
seem  to  be  of  a  different  race.  Different  also  are  the 
Cyclops  of  the  Odyssey,  in  which  they  appear  as  a  race 
living  individually  in  caves — with  large  herds  of  sheep 
and  goats — having  only  one  eye,  in  the  center  of  the 
forehead,  of  enormous  strength,  and  fearless  of  gods  or 
men.  The  great  strength  and  the  one  large  round  eye, 
from  which  their  name  is  derived,  they  have  in  common 
with  the  volcanic  Cyclops,  but  as  a  race  they  seem  to 
be  connected  with  Neptune  and  the  forces  of  the  sea. 
Polyphemus  was  a  son  of  the  sea  god. 

CYCLOPS,  a  genus  of  minute  entomostracous  crus¬ 
taceans  of  the  order  Branchiopoda ,  having  a  soft  and 
rather  gelatinous  body  divided  into  two  portions,  one 
consisting  of  the  head  and  thorax,  the  other  forming  the 
tail.  There  is  only  one  eye,  situated  in  the  middle  of 
the  forehead,  and  generally  of  a  bright  crimson  color, 
sparkling  like  a  gem  when  the  animal  is  viewed  through 
a  microscope.  The  species  of  cyclops  are  numerous; 
they  inhabit  both  the  sea  and  fresh  waters,  generally 
residing  among  or  upon  aquatic  plants.  They  are  ex¬ 
tremely  active,  and  dart  about  with  great  rapidity. 

CYCLORAMA,  a  series  of  views,  which,  being  wound 
around  cylinders,  are  made  to  pass  in  consecutive  order 
before  the  spectator,  so  as  to  produce  the  effect  of  mo¬ 
tion  on  his  part,  as  the  banks  of  a  river  are  seen  from  a 
steamboat,  or  the  country  from  a  moving  train. 

CYLINDER  (Gr.  kylindein,  to  roll)  is  the  name  of 
a  genus  of  geometrical  solid  figures,  of  which  there  may 
be  endless  species.  The  most  common  kind  of  cylinder 
is  that  which  is  generated  by  the  revolution  of  a  rect¬ 
angular  parallelogram  about  one  of  its  sides,  which 
line  is  called  the  axis  of  the  cylinder. 

CYMBALS  are  instruments  of  percussion,  which, 
when  struck  one  against  the  other,  produce  a  loud, 
harsh  sound  of  no  fixed  pitch. 

CYMEO,  in  Botany,  a  common  form  of  centrifugal 
inflorescence,  in  which  the  rachis  or  floral  axis  disap¬ 
pears  by  separating  into  irregular  branches,  and  these 
are  short  and  corymbose.  It  is  of  very  general  occur¬ 
rence  in  the  Caryophyllacece. 

CYNICS,  a  Greek  sect,  whose  name  is  derived  either 
from  the  fact  that  they  originally  met  in  the  gymnasium 
called  Cynosarges,  or,  in  scorn  of  their  habits  and 
temper,  from  the  word  kyon,  a  dog.  The  founder  of 
the  sect  was  Antisthenes,  a  disciple  of  Socrates,  who, 
adopting  the  Socratic  doctrines  that  the  sole  aim  of 
philosophy  is  to  attain  the  knowledge  of  right  conduct, 
and  that  the  summiim  bonum  is  not  to  be  found  in 
pleasure  but  in  virtue,  pushed  them  to  an  extreme, 
teaching  that  both  pleasure  and  theoretical  knowledge 
are  to  be  wholly  despised,  and  that  to  be  independent 
of  outward  circumstances  is  the  highest  good. 

CYPRES,  a  principle  adopted  by  the  Court  of  Chan¬ 
cery  in  dealing  with  trusts.  When  the  charitable  pur¬ 
pose  intended  by  a  testator  cannot  be  carried  into  effect, 
the  court  will  apply  the  funds  to  some  other  purpose,  as 
near  the  original  as  possible. 

CYPRESS  ( Ctipressus ),  a  genus  of  the  sub-order 


CitpressinecE ,  natural  order  Comferee  or  Pinacea ,  rep¬ 
resented  by  evergreen,  aromatic  trees  and  shrubs  in¬ 
digenous  to  the  south  of  Europe,  the  East  Indies,  China, 
California,  Mexico,  Guatemala,  and  North  America. 

CYPRIAN  (Thascius  C^cilius  Cyprianus), 
bishop  of  Carthage  in  the  third  century,  is  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  names  in  the  early  history  of  the  church, 
and  one  of  the  most  notable  of  its  early  martyrs.  He 
was  born  about  the  year  200;  or,  at  least,  this  is  the 
most  reasonable  conjecture  as  to  the  date  of  his  birth, 
for  there  is  no  clearer  evidence  on  the  subject,  nor  as  to 
his  age  at  the  time  of  his  martyrdom,  which  took  place 
on  September  14,  258.  He  was  of  patrician  family, 
and  highly  educated,  and  for  some  time  occupied  as  a 
teacher  of  rhetoric  in  Carthage,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  which  he  was  born.  Csecilius,  a  presbyter  of  Car¬ 
thage,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  instrument  of  his 
conversion,  and  he  assumed  this  name  accordingly  at  his 
baptism,  which  seems  to  have  taken  place  about  245  or 
246. 

Cyprian,  although  inspired  by  lofty  notions  of  the 
prerogatives  ol  the  church,  and  inclined  to  severity  of 
opinion  toward  heretics,  and  especially  heretical  dissen¬ 
tients  from  the  divine  authority  of  the  episcopal  order 
and  unity  of  Christendom,  was  leniently  disposed  toward 
those  who  had  temporarily  fallen  from  the  faith.  He 
set  himself  in  opposition  to  Novatian,  a  presbyter  of 
Rome,  who  advocated  their  permanent  exclusion  from 
the  church;  and  it  was  Cyprian’s  influence  which  prob¬ 
ably  guided  the  tolerant  measures  of  the  Carthaginian 
synods  on  the  subject.  This  question  plunged  him  into 
controversy,  of  which,  as  well  as  many  other  matters, 
we  have  an  interesting  glimpse  in  the  numerous  letters 
which  he  wrote  during  his  episcopate,  and  which  have 
been  preserved  to  our  time.  Among  the  early  documents 
of  church  history  there  are  few  more  interesting 
memorials  than  these  letters  of  Cyprian.  • 

The  time  was  still  one  of  fierce  persecution  directed 
against  the  Christians  according  to  the  temper  or  caprice 
of  the  Roman  emperors;  and  the  head  of  the  church  at 
Carthage  became  a  prominent  object  of  attack.  During 
the  persecution  of  Decius  in  250  he  was  exposed  to  im¬ 
minent  danger,  and  was  compelled  for  a  time  to  seek 
safety  in  retreat.  Under  Gallus,  the  successor  of  Decius, 
the  persecution  was  relaxed,  and  Cyprian  returned  to 
Carthage.  Here  he  held  several  councils  for  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  affairs  of  the  church,  especially  for  grave 
questions  as  to  the  rebaptism  of  heretics,  and  the  re¬ 
admission  into  the  church  of  the  lapsi ,  or  those  who  had 
fallen  away  through  fear  during  the  heat  of  the  Decian 
persecution. 

Valerian  followed  Gallus  upon  the  imperial  throne  in 
253,  and  the  persecutions  of  the  Christians  were  soon 
renewed.  Cyprian  was  at  first  banished  from  Carthage, 
but  found  refuge  in  a  pleasant  retreat  at  Ceribis,  “near 
the  seashore,  in  a  spot  shaded  with  verdant  groves,  be¬ 
side  a  clear  and  healthful  stream  of  water.”  But  soon 
he  was  recalled,  taken  into  custody,  and  finally  con¬ 
demned  to  death.  The  severity  of  Valerian  spared  the 
mass  of  the  Christian  people,  and  vented  itself  chiefly  on 
the  bishops,  who  refused  to  sacrifice  to  the  emperor. 
When  brought  before  the  proconsul,  the  great  bishop 
of  Carthage  was  briefly  interrogated :  “Art  thou 
Thascius  Cyprian,  the  bishop  of  so  many  impious  men? 
The  emperor  commands  thee  to  sacrifice.”  Cyprian 
replied,  “  I  will  not  sacrifice;”  and,  persisting  in  his  re¬ 
fusal,  notwithstanding  remonstrances,  he  was  con¬ 
demned  to  death.  On  hearing  his  sentence  Cyprian 
only  said,  “  God  be  thanked;”  and,  being  conducted  to 
a  neighboring  field,  he  was  beheaded. 

CYPRUS,  one  of  the  largest  islands  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  situated  in  the  easternmost  basin  of  the  sea,  at 
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nearly  equal  distance  from  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  to 
the  north  and  of  Syria  to  the  east.  The  headland  of 
Cape  Kormakiti  in  Cyprus  is  distant  about  forty-six 
miles  from  Cape  Anamur  in  Cicilia,  and  its  northeast 
point,  Cape  St.  Andrea,  is  about  sixty  miles  from  Lat- 
akieh  in  Syria. 

CYRENAICA,  or  Pentapolis,  in  ancient  geography, 
a  district  of  Africa,  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  lying  exactly  opposite  to  Greece,  at  the  distance 
of  about  250  miles.  It  received  the  name  of  Cyrenaica 
from  Cyrene,  its  chief  city ;  and  that  of  Pentapolis  from 
the  fact  of  its  containing  five  principal  cities,  Berenice 
or  Hesperus,  Barce,  Cyrene,  Apollonia,  and  Arsinoeor 
Teucheira,  now  identified  respectively  with  Benghazi, 
El  Merdj,  Grennah  or  Shahat,  Marsoe,  Sousah,  and 
Tocra.  The  district  extended  inland  about  eighty 
miles,  and  included  that  portion  of  the  African  continent 
which  stretched  from  the  frontier  of  Egypt  on  the  east 
to  the  borders  of  Africa  Propria  on  the  west  which  were 
marked  by  the  tumuli  of  Arae  Phikenorum. 

CYRENAICS,  a  Greek  school  of  philosophers,  so 
called  from  Cyrene,  the  birth-place  of  their  founder 
Aristippus,  who  was  a  disciple  of  Socrates.  They  held 
that  the  one  aim  in  life  is  to  enjoy  as  many  moments  of 
as  intense  pleasure  as  possible.  The  pleasures  of  sense 
are  to  be  preferred  as  the  most  intense,  for  duration  and 
intensity  are  the  only  qualities  in  which  pleasures  really 
differ.  For  the  wise  choice  of  pleasures  intellectual  cul¬ 
tivation  is  needed  ;  and  there  must  also  be  self-control 
and  power  of  resisting  desire. 

CYRENE,  the  capital  of  Cyrenaica,  was  situated  on 
the  northern  slope  of  a  lofty  table-land  nearly  2,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  from  which  it  was  ten 
miles  distant.  It  was  the  first  town  of  Cyrenaica 
founded  by  Battus  and  his  Therian  followers  (see 
Cyrenaica),  and  very  soon  rose  into  great  importance 
as  a  commercial  mart. 

The  ruins  of  the  town  cover  a  great  extent  of  ground, 
but  have  been  sadly  defaced  by  the  various  races  which 
have  overrun  the  country. 

CYRIL  [Cyrillus],  saint  and  bishop  of  Jerusalem. 
He  was  born  probably  at  Jerusalem  about  315,  and  died 
about  386. 

CYRIL,  of  Alexandria,  is  a  more  distinguished  father 
of  the  church  than  his  namesake  of  Jerusalem.  He 
was  born  in  376,  and  died  in  444.  Becoming  patriarch 
of  Alexandria  about  412,  he  soon  made  himself  known 
by  the  violence  of  his  zeal  against  Jews,  pagans,  and 
heretics  or  supposed  heretics  alike.  He  had  hardly 
entered  upon  his  office  when  he  closed  all  the  churches 
of  the  Novatians  and  seized  their  ecclesiastical  effects. 
He  assailed  the  Jewish  synagogues  with  an  armed  force, 
drove  the  Jews  in  thousands  from  the  city,  and  exposed 
their  houses  and  property  to  pillage.  The  Prefect  of 
Egypt,  Orestes,  who  endeavored  to  withstand  his  furi¬ 
ous  zeal,  was  in  turn  denounced  himself,  and  had  diffi¬ 
culty  in  maintaining  his  ground  against  the  fury  of  the 
Christian  multitude.  It  was  during  one  of  the  violent 
commotions  kindled  by  the  strifes  of  these  parties  in 
Alexandria  that  the  illustrious  Hypatia,  famed  for  her 
eloquent  advocacy  of  the  Neo-Platonic  philosophy  in 
opposition  to  Christianity,  was  murdered.  Her  murder 
has  been  attributed  to  the  direct  instigation  of  the  patri¬ 
arch  himself ;  but  this  charge  is  held  unsupported  by 
others,  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  “  the  per¬ 
petrators  were  officers  of  his  church,”  and  undoubtedly 
drew  encouragement  from  his  own  violent  proceedings. 
Hypatia  was  a  friend  of  (Testes,  and  the  hostility 
betwixt  the  prefect  and  the  patriarch  overflowed  toward 
her,  and  undoubtedly  led  to  her  destruction. 

But  Cyril’s  violence  was  not  merely  confined  to  those 
who  might  be  considered  enemies  of  the  church.  He 
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inherited  from  Theophilus,  his  uncle  and  predecessor  in 
the  See  of  Alexandria,  a  strong  aversion  to  John  Chry¬ 
sostom,  the  noble  bishop  of  Constantinople,  and  even 
after  his  death  opposed  for  a  time  all  attempts  to  remove 
the  unjust  sentence  of  condemnation  which  had  been 
passed  upon  him.  Afterward  he  so  far  yielded  to  re¬ 
monstrances,  and  allowed  the  name  of  Chrysostom  to 
appear  in  the  list  of  distinguished  martyrs  and  bishops 
mentioned  in  the  prayers  of  his  church.  These  names 
were  inserted  in  what  were  called  “diptychs,”  or  two¬ 
leaved  tablets  preserved  in  the  churches — a  usage  which 
the  Greek  Church  has  preserved  to  this  day.  Nestorius, 
a  successor  of  Chrysostom  in  the  See  of  Constantinople, 
received  a  still  larger  share  of  Cyril’s  intemperate  oppo¬ 
sition.  Nestorius  had  refused  to  apply  the  title  “  Mother 
of  God  ”  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  patriarch  of  Alex¬ 
andria  denounced  this  heresy  to  Nestorius  himself,  to 
the  emperor  (the  feeble  Theodosius  II.),  and  to  the  em¬ 
press,  the  mother  and  sister  of  Theodosius.  The  alter¬ 
cation  grew  in  bitterness  as  it  advanced,  until  at  length 
Nestorius  was  excommunicated  and  driven  from  his  see 
in  430. 

Altogether  Cyril  presents  a  character  not  only  unami- 
able,  but  singularly  deficient  in  all  the  graces  of  the 
Christian  life.  He  may,  as  Milman  says,  be  a  hero  or 
even  a  saint  to  those  “  who  esteem  the  stern  and  un¬ 
compromising  assertion  of  certain  tenets  the  one  para¬ 
mount  Christian  virtue ;  but,  while  ambition,  intrigue, 
arrogance,  rapacity,  and  violence  are  proscribed  as  un- 
Christian  means — barbarity,  persecution,  bloodshed,  as 
unholy  and  unevangelic  wickedness,  posterity  will  con¬ 
demn  the  orthodox  Cyril  as  one  of  the  worst  of  heretics 
against  the  spread  of  the  Gospel.” 

CYRIL,  a  celebrated  professor  of  the  ancient  law 
college  of  Berytus,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  oecu¬ 
menical  school  of  jurists  which  preceded  the  succession 
of  Anastasius  to  the  Eastern  Empire  (491  a.d.),  and 
paved  the  way  for  Justinian’s  legislation.  His  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  teacher  of  law  was  very  great ;  and  from  the 
fragments  of  his  works  which  have  been  preserved  it 
may  be  inferred  that  his  merit  as  a  teacher  consisted  in 
his  going  direct  to  the  ancient  sources  of  law,  and  in 
interpreting  the  best  writers,  such  as  the  Commentary 
ofUlpianon  the  Edict  and  the  Responsa  Papiniani. 
He  is  generally  styled  “  the  great  Cyril,”  to  distinguish 
him  from  a  more  modern  jurist  of  the  same  name,  who 
lived  after  the  reign  of  Justinian,  and  who  compiled  an 
epitome  of  the  Digest. 

CYRUS  the  Elder.  Like  other  national  heroes, 
Cyrus,  the  founder  of  the  Persian  Empire,  has  been  sur¬ 
rounded  with  an  atmosphere  of  myth.  Already  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus  four  different  stories  were  current 
among  the  Persians  concerning  his  origin  and  his  re¬ 
lation  to  the  last  king  of  Media.  The  one  preferred  by 
Herodotus  is  probably  the  most  legendary  of  all  four; 
at  any  rate  it  has  the  same  source  as  the  tales  told  of 
Perseus  or  Romulus,  or  other  popular  heroes  who  sur¬ 
vived  exposure  and  obscurity  to  revenge  themselves 
upon  the  tyrant,  and  be  restored  to  the  royal  dignity. 
Cyrus,  Herodotus  states,  was  the  son  of  Cambyses,  a 
Persian  prince,  and  Mandane,  a  daughter  of  the  Median 
king  Astyages,  in  whose  name  we  may  see  the  Azhi 
dahdka  (“the  biting  snake,”)  of  Zend  mythology,  the 
Ahi  or  “  serpent  ”  of  darkness  of  the  Veda,  the  Zohak 
of  Firdusi’s  epic  ;  and  of  whom  Moses  of  Chorene  de¬ 
clared  in  the  fourth  century  of  our  era  that  popular 
songs  still  spoke  as  Ajdhak,  the  wicked  serpent.  In 
consequence  of  a  dream  Astyages  delivered  Cyrus  to 
Harpagus  to  be  put  to  death.  Harpagus  transferred 
the  order  to  the  king’s  herdsman  Mithridates,  whose 
wife  Cyno,  “  the  bitch,”  persuaded  him  to  bring  up  the 
child  as  his  own  instead  of  exposing  it,  and  a  still-born 
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infant  was  sent  to  Harpagus  in  its  place.  At  the  age  of 
ten  Cyrus  was  discovered  and  recognized  by  Astyages, 
who  punished  Harpagus  by  making  him  eat  the  flesh  of 
his  own  son.  Cyrus  returned  to  Persia;  and  some 
years  afterward  Harpagus,  who  had  never  forgotten 
the  injury  he  had  suffered,  induced  him  to  raise  the 
standard  of  revolt.  Harpagus,  appointed  commander 
of  the  Median  forces,  went  over  to  the  enemy,  the 
Medes  were  defeated,  and  Astyages  taken  prisoner. 
He  was  kept  in  prison  till  his  death,  while  Cyrus  made 
the  Medes  subservient  to  the  Persians. 

Xenophon  in  the  Cyropcedia ,  where  the  life  of  a 
model  prince  rather  than  of  the  historical  Cyrus  is 
depicted,  agrees  with  Herodotus  in  making  Cyrus  the 
grandson  of  Astyages,  though  he  calls  his  father 
Cambyses  an  independent  king.  Cyrus  received,  we 
are  told,  the  simple  and  hardy  education  of  a  Persian  up 
to  the  age  of  twelve,  when  he  visited  the  luxurious  and 
effeminate  court  of  Media,  and  while  there  gained  the 
admiration  of  his  grandfather  by  repelling  an  unpro¬ 
voked  attack  of  Evil-Merodach,  the  son  of  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar.  Astyages  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Cyaxares 
II.  ,  on  whose  death  the  Median  Empire  passed  peaceably 
into  the  hands  of  Cyrus,  now  forty  years  old. 

A  third  account  is  given  by  Nicolas  of  Damascus. 
According  to  this  Cyrus  was  the  son  of  the  Persian 
satrap  Atradates,  and  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  youth 
in  the  court  of  Astyages  at  Ecbatana.  Having  escaped 
by  a  stratagem  and  evaded  the  pursuit  of  the  Medes,  he 
led  the  Persians  into  revolt,  and  attempted  to  stem  the 
attack  of  the  Median  monarch.  The  Persians,  however, 
were  defeated  in  four  great  battles,  in  one  of  which 
Atradates  was  slain,  and  Pasargadse,  the  Persian  capital, 
was  besieged.  Here  the  tide  of  fortune  turned,  the 
insignia  of  royalty  fell  into  the  hands  of  Cyrus,  and 
Astyages  was  overtaken  and  captured  during  his 
flight.  The  whole  of  Media  at  once  submitted  to  the 
conqueror. 

The  version  of  Ctesias  is  totally  unlike  either  of  the 
preceding  three.  Like  Nicolas  of  Damascus  he  denies 
that  Cyrus  was  in  any  way  related  to  Astyages,  whose 
daughter  Amytis  was  the  wife  of  Spitaces,  or  Spitamas, 
a  Mede.  Cyrus,  after  his  escape  from  Media,  invaded 
the  country  and  defeated  Astyages,  who  fled  to  Ecbatana 
and  was  there  concealed  by  Amytis.  The  Persian 
CEbaras,  however,  discovered  his  hiding  place ;  but 
Astyages  was  well  treated  by  Cyrus,  and  died  a  natural 
death.  Cyrus  put  Spitaces  to  death  and  married 
Amythis. 

None  of  these  versions  can  be  regarded  as  satisfactory. 
The  cuneiform  inscriptions  have  proved  that  Persia 
could  not  have  been  a  mere  dependency  of  Media,  as 
Darius  declares  that  his  eight  ancestors  had  been  kings 
like  himself,  while  Cyrus  calls  himself,  on  a  brick  from 
Senkereh,  “the  son  of  Cambyses,  the  powerful  king.” 
The  Persian  conquest  of  Media,  moreover,  must  have 
been  a  slow  process.  Xenophon  describes  Larissa  and 
Mespila  on  tne  Tigris  as  strongly-fortified  cities  which 
had  been  built  by  the  Medes  after  the  overthrow  of 
Nineveh,  but  ruined  by  the  Persians  during  the  Median 
War.  Mespila  had  afforded  refuge  to  a  wife  of  the 
Median  monarch. 

The  conquest  of  Media  and  the  consequent  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Persian  Empire  is  fixed  somewhat  doubtfully 
at  559  B.c.  According  to  Strabo  (xv. ,  p.  729)  the 
earlier  name  of  Cyrus  was  Agradates  ;  if  so,  he  must 
have  changed  it  about  this  period,  borrowing  his  new 
title  perhaps  from  the  River  Cyrus,  near  Pasargadse. 
In  any  case  the  name  Cyrus  (Old  Persian  Kurus )  can¬ 
not  be  connected  with  the  later  Persian  Khor  or 
Khorshed ,  “the  sun”  which  would  be  uwara  in  the 
Persian  of  the  Achsemenian  epoch.  The  reduction  of 


Media  must  have  occupied  a  considerable  time,  as  it  tvas 
not  until  546  B.C.  that  Cyrus  found  himself  strong 
enough  to  face  Croesus  of  Lydia,  who  had  entered  into 
alliance  with  Egypt  and  Babylonia.  Without  waiting 
for  his  allies,  however,  Croesus  crossed  the  Halys,  and  a 
drawn  battle  was  fought  in  Pteria.  The  Lydian  king 
returned  to  Sardis  and  disbanded  his  forces,  believing 
that  Cyrus  would  not  undertake  a  winter  campaign. 
This  belief  proved  illusive ;  Cyrus  followed  the  enemy, 
defeated  the  Lydian  army  in  spite  of  its  bravery, 
besieged  Sardis,  and  took  it  within  fourteen  days.  A 
Greek  legend  accounted  for  the  preservation  of  Croesus 
and  his  future  position  as  confidential  counselor  in  the 
Persian  court. 

The  conquest  of  the  Greek  cities  of  Ionia  followed, 
and  a  revolt  that  broke  out  in  Sardis  under  Pactyes  dur¬ 
ing  the  absence  of  Cyrus  caused  the  general  disarms 
ment  of  the  Lydians  and  the  reduction  of  Lycia  and 
Caria. 

Cyrus  now  turned  his  attention  to  the  East  —  Par- 
thia,  Sogdiana,  Arachosia,  and  the  neighboring  coun¬ 
tries  being  added  to  the  empire. 

In  539  B.c. ,  Babylonia  was  attacked.  Nabonidus,  the 
Babylonian  king,  called  Labynetus  by  Herodotus,  had 
been  preparing  for  the  invasion  for  years.  Cyrus  car¬ 
ried  with  him  the  water  of  the  Choaspes  for  drinking, 
and  delayed  a  whole  summer  and  autumn  on  his  march 
in  order  to  dissipate  the  River  Gyndes,  in  which  one  of 
the  sacred  white  horses  had  been  drowned.  The  Jews 
settled  in  Babylonia  hailed  the  Persians  as  deliverers  and 
monotheists,  and  it  was  doubtless  in  return  for  the  as¬ 
sistance  they  had  afforded  that  Cyrus  permitted  them  to 
return  to  their  country  and  restore  Jerusalem  and  the 
temple.  Nabonidus,  defeated  in  the  field,  took  refuge 
in  Borsippa,  while  the  Persians  laid  siege  to  Babylon, 
where  Belshazzar,  the  son  of  Nabonidus,  was  in  com¬ 
mand.  Babylon  was  taken  during  the  feast  ;  Nabonidus 
surrendered  and  was  sent  to  Ca.  mania,  and  the  scepter 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  passed  to  lersia. 

Instead  of  reducing  Phoenicia,  which  had  resumed  its 
freedom,  Cyrus  led  his  troops  across  the  Araxes  against 
the  Massagetse.  At  first  victorious,  he  was  afterward 
defeated  and  slain  (538  B.C.)  by  the  Massagetic  queen 
Tomyris,  the  double  ol  Sparetha,  after  a  reign  of  twenty- 
nine  years.  The  conquest  of  Egypt  was  left  to  a  suc¬ 
cessor,  Cyrus  having  made  this  side  of  his  empire  secure 
by  restoring  the  Jews  to  Palestine. 

CYRUS  the  Younger  was  the  son  of  Darius 
Nothus,  and  of  Parysatfs,  and  the  brother  of  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon.  He  was  sent  by  his  father  at  the  age  of  six¬ 
teen  to  assist  the  Lacedaemonians  against  the  Athenians. 
Artaxerxes  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of 
Nothus;  and  Cyrus,  who  deemed  himself,  as  born  after 
his  father’s  accession  to  the  throne,  the  legitimate  suc¬ 
cessor,  sought  to  dispossess  him.  His  attempt  would 
have  been  punished  by  his  death,  had  not  his  mother 
Parysatis  saved  him  by  her  tears  and  entreaties.  This 
circumstance  did  not  in  the  least  check  his  ambition. 
He  was  appointed  satrap  of  Lydia  and  of  Asia  Minor, 
where  he  secretly  fomented  rebellion,  and  levied  troops 
under  various  pretenses.  At  last  he  took  the  field  with 
an  army  of  100,000  barbarians  and  13,000  Greeks,  under 
the  command  of  Clearchus ;  and  Artaxerxes  met  him 
near  Cunaxa  with  a  force  said  to  have  numbered  900,000, 
(401  B.C.)  The  battle  was  long  and  bloody,  and  Cyrus 
might  perhaps  have  obtained  the  victory,  had  not  his 
rashness  proved  his  ruin.  The  two  royal  brothers  met 
in  person,  and  Cyrus  was  slain.  Artaxerxes  was  so 
anxious  to  have  it  believed  that  his  brother  had  fallen  by 
his  hand,  though  this  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the 
case,  that  he  put  to  death  two  of  his  subjects  for  boasting 
that  they  had  killed  Cyrus.  The  Greeks  who  were  ep- 
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gaged  in  the  expedition  obtained  much  glory  in  the  bat¬ 
tle  and  after  the  death  of  Cyrus  they  remained  victorious 
in  the  field  without  a  commander.  Their  homeward 
march  in  face  of  the  vastly  superior  numbers  of  the  en¬ 
emy  is  known  in  history  as  the  retreat  of  the  Ten 
Thousand,  and  forms  the  subject  of  Xenophon’s  mcit 
popular  work,  the  Anabasis. 

CYST  (Gr.  kystis,  a  bladder),  a  word  sometimes  used 
in  the  original  sense  as  applied  to  hollow  organs  with 
thin  walls,  as  the  urinary  bladder  and  gall  bladder;  but 
commonly  applied  to  new  formations  within  the  body, 
having  the  bladder  form.  Such  are  the  cysts  of  the 
kidney,  and  still  more  distinctly,  the  immense  complex 
cystic  structures  which  form  in  the  ovary. 

CYSTIC  WORMS,  an  order  of  Entozoa,  or  intes¬ 
tinal  worms,  according  to  the  system  of  Zeder  and 
Rudolph,  for  some  time  generally  received  by  natural¬ 
ists,  characterized  by  the  body  ending  in  a  transparent 
cyst  or  bladder  filled  with  pellucid  fluid,  this  body  having 
sometimes  only  one  head,  as  in  Cysticercus ,  sometimes 
many,  as  in  Ccenurus. 

CYTHERA.  See  Cerigo. 

CYZICUS,  an  ancient  town  of  Mysia,  in  Asia  Minor, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Propontis  or  Sea  of  Marmora,  occu¬ 
pying  the  narrowest  part  of  a  peninsula  which  was  at 
one  time  an  island,  and  was  said  to  have  been  joined  to 
the  mainland  by  Alexander  the  Great  by  moles  and 
bridges.  During  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Cyzicus  was 
subject  to  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  alternately, 
as  the  power  of  either  state  predominated ;  and  at  the 
peace  of  Antalcidas,  it  was  made  over  to  Persia. 

CZACK1,  Tadeusz  (1765-1813),  a  Polish  statesman 
and  author,  who  did  much  for  the  spread  of  education 
in  Poland,  was  born  at  Poryck  in  Volhynia. 

CZARTORYSKI,  Prince  Adam  George,  a  prin¬ 
cipal  actor  in  the  Polish  Revolution  of  1830,  was 
born  at  Warsaw,  January  14,  1770.  He  was 

the  eldest  son  of  Prince  Adam  Casimir  Czartoryski  ; 
and,  after  receiving  a  careful  education  in  his  father’s 
house,  he  completed  his  studies  in  France  and  Great 
Britain,  spending  some  time  at  Edinburgh  University 
and  in  London.  On  his  return  to  Poland  he  entered 
the  public  service,  and  in  the  war  occasioned  by  the 
second  partition  of  Poland,  he  fought  bravely  against  the 
Russians.  In  1795  he  was  sent,  with  his  brother  Con¬ 
stantine,  as  a  hostage  to  St.  Petersburg.  Here  he 
became  the  intimate  friend  of  the  Grand  Duke  (afterward 
emperor)  Alexander;  and  in  1797  he  was  appointed 
embassador  to  the  court  of  Sardinia.  This  office  he  held 
about  five  years;  and  in  1802  Alexander  I.  named  him 
assistant  at  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs.  In  this 
capacity  he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  sub¬ 
scribed  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  and  accompanied 
the  czar  in  the  campaign  of  1807  and  at  the  conferences 
of  Tilsit.  He  then  retired  from  public  life  ;  but  in  1812 
was  again  by  the  side  of  the  emperor,  and  accompanied 
him  to  Paris  in  1814.  Prince  Adam  George  had  been 
named  curator  of  the  new  university  of  Wilna  in  1803, 
a  post  which  he  held  for  nearly  twenty  years;  and  dur¬ 
ing  this  period,  while  outwardly  loyal  to  the  Russian 
Government,  his  influence  powerfully  contributed  to 
keep  alive  and  intensify  the  patriotic  spirh  of  his 
countrymen.  In  1815  he  was  named  senator  palatine 
of  the  kingdom.  He  attended  the  first  diet,  and  spoke 
bravely  and  hopefully  in  favor  of  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment;  but  his  efforts  were  fruitless,  and  his  hopes 
vanished. 

The  revolution  of  1830  once  more  brought  him  to 
the  front.  He  became  president  of  the  provisional 
government  of  Poland,  convoked  the  diet,  and  when  the 
throne  was  declared  vacant  was  chosen  head  of  the  na¬ 
tional  government  ( January,  1831).  He  continued  to 
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hold  the  presidency  till  the  terrible  and  decisive  days  of 
August  (15th  and  16th),  and  then  seived  as  a  common 
soldier  in  the  final  struggles,  in  which  once  more,  by 
the  overwhelming  forces  of  Russia  and  the  disintegrat¬ 
ing  forces  of  internal  dissension,  Poland  fell.  The 
prince  patriot  escaped  to  Paris.  He  was  excluded  by 
name  from  the  amnesty  of  1831,  and  his  estates  in 
Poland  were  confiscated.  The  large  revenue  of  his 
Gallician  estates,  however,  enabled  him  to  maintain  the 
position  of  a  noble  of  the  highest  rank.  He  enjoyed 
the  unbounded  esteem  of  his  countrymen,  and  was  the 
recognized  head  of  Polish  society  at  Paris.  In  1848  he 
granted  freedom  to  the  peasants  on  his  estates  in 
Gallicia,  and  gave  them  their  lands  in  fee.  He  died  at 
Paris,  July  15,  1861. 

CZASLAU,  or  Caslau,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  the 
chief  place  of  the  circle  of  the  same  name,  situated 
near  the  left  bank  of  an  affluent  of  the  Elbe,  in  a  fertile 
plain  forty-eight  miles  east-southeast  of  Prague,  on  the 
Northwest  railway  from  Vienna.  Pop.  (1890),  7,200. 

CZECHS,  or  phonetically  Tchekhs ,  a  large  branch 
of  the  Slavonic  race,  which  includes  the  Bohemians  or 
Czechs  proper,  the  Hannacks  or  Moravians,  and  the 
Slovacks.  See  Bohemia. 

CZEGLED,  a  market  town  or  large  village  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  in  the  district  of  Pesth,  and  thirty-eight  miles 
southeast  of  that  city,  situated  on  the  bare  sandy  and 
infertile  plain  which  extends  between  the  Danube  and 
Theiss.  Population  of  commune,  30,000. 

CZENSTOCHOVA,  or  Tschenstochow,  Old  and 
New,  two  small  contiguous  towns  of  Poland,  in  the 
circle  of  the  same  name  and  the  government  of  Piotrkov, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Warta,  130  miles  southwest  of 
Warsaw,  and  on  the  railway  between  that  city  and 
Cracow.  Population,  18,000. 

CZERNOWITZ,  or  Czernauz,  the  capital  town  of 
the  Austrian  duchy  of  Bukowina,  picturesquely  situa¬ 
ted  on  a  height  above  the  right  bank  of  the  River  Pruth, 
140  miles  southeast  of  Lemberg,  720  feet  above  the  sea. 
Population  with  suburbs  (1890),  40,500. 

CZERNY,  Karl,  pianist  and  composer,  vras  born 
at  Vienna,  February  21,  1791.  His  father,  who  was  a 
teacher  of  the  piano,  trained  him  for  that  instrument 
from  an  early  age  with  such  success  that  he  performed 
in  public  at  the  age  or  nine,  and  commenced  his  own 
career  as  a  teacher  at  fourteen.  He  w'as  brought  undei 
the  notice  of  Beethoven,  and  was  his  pupil  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  great  master  had  pupils.  It  is  perhaps  his 
greatest  claim  to  distinction  as  a  performer  that  he  was 
selected  to  be  the  first  to  play  Beethoven’s  celebrated 
Emperor  concerto  in  public.  He  soon  became  the  most 
popular  teacher  of  his  instrument  in  a  capital  which 
abounded  in  pianists  of  the  first  rank.  Among  his 
pupils  he  numbered  Liszt,  Dohler,  and  many  others  who 
afterward  became  famous.  As  a  composer  he  was  pro¬ 
lific  to  an  astonishing  degree,  considering  the  other  de¬ 
mands  on  his  time.  His  works,  which  included  every 
class  of  composition,  numbered  849  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  1857. 

CZERNY  GEORGE,  or  Kardjordje,  or  Black 
George,  as  he  is  always  called,  though  his  name  was 
properly  George  Petrovitch,  a  Servian  who  freed  his 
country  from  the  domination  of  the  Turks,  born  about 
1766,  was  the  son  of  a  Servian  peasant.  Hew^as  about 
twenty  when,  having  killed  a  Turk  in  some  wild  adven¬ 
ture,  he  was  forced  to  flee  into  Austria.  It  is  said  that 
he  forced  his  father,  or  his  stepfather  or  father-in-law, 
to  accompany  him ;  but  the  old  peasant  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  leave  his  country,  and,  to  prevent  his  fall¬ 
ing  into  the  pitiless  hands  of  the  Turks,  Czerny  George 
put  him  to  death  with  a  pistol-shot.  In  the  Austrian 
army  Czerny  George  fought  against  the  Turks  from 
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1788  to  1791,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  sergeant;  but, 
either  unwilling  to  submit  to  discipline  or  disgusted  by 
some  slight,  he  left  the  service  for  the  life  of  a  heyduc , 
or  bandit,  who  preyed  only  upon  the  Mahometans.  He 
afterward,  however,  is  said  to  have  held  an  appoint¬ 
ment  as  inspector  of  forests  to  a  monastery  in  Austria. 

For  a  time  Servia  was  under  the  mild  rule  of  Hadji 
Mustapha,  and  Czerny  George  lived  on  his  farm  in 
peace.  But  the  Janissaries  overran  the  country,  killed 
the  Pasha,  and  began  to  murder  the  Servian  chiefs. 
Many  escaped,  however,  and,  headed  by  Czerny  George, 
who  was  chosen  commander-in-chief,  summoned  every 
male  Servian  to  arms.  The  sultan  sent  troops  against 
the  Janissaries,  who  were  overwhelmed,  and  their 
leaders  executed.  But  the  Servians  now  refused  to  re¬ 
fused  to  receive  again  the  yoke  of  the  Turks,  Russia 
supported  their  claim  to  independence,  and  war  com¬ 
menced.  Czerny  George  commanded  his  countrymen 
with  fiery  enthusiasm,  rough  vigor,  and  considerable 
ability.  Several  victories  over  the  Turks  were  won  ; 
and,  in  October,  1S06,  the  independence  of  Servia  was 
recognized  by  the  Porte,  a  tribute  only  being  exacted,* 
and  the  sign  of  Turkish  sovereignty  maintained  by  the 
residence  at  Belgrade  of  a  Turkish  officer  with  a  very 
small  force.  The  Turks  refusing,  however,  to  give  up 
Belgrade  and  Schabaz,  both  towns  were  taken  by  Czerny 
George  by  assault,  and  the  Janissaries  and  Turks  in 
both  were  massacred  in  cold  blood. 

Czerny  George,  as  commander-in-chief,  now  became 
the  ruler  of  Servia ;  and  till  1813,  despite  strong  oppo¬ 
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sition  in  the  Servian  senate  and  constant  danger  from 
the  Turks,  he  maintained  his  position. 

In  1809,  on  the  outbreak  of  war  between  Russia  and 
Turkey,  Czerny  George,  who  had  formed  the  scheme  of 
achieving  the  independence  of  all  the  Sla  tonic  countries 
under  the  rule  of  Turkey,  took  up  arms  against  the 
Turks,  and,  after  attempting  to  excite  a  revolt  in  Bos¬ 
nia,  marched  on  Herzegovina.  The  Turks  at  this  junc¬ 
ture  invaded  Servia  ;  and  Czerny  George,  though  wish¬ 
ing  to  place  the  country  under  the  protection  of  Austria, 
was  forced  to  seek  the  aid  of  Russia.  A  vigorous  at¬ 
tempt  was  now  made  to  dispossess  him  of  the  supreme 
power ;  but  he  forced  his  opponents  to  submit  or  flee 
the  country.  The  treaty  of  Bucharest  (May,  1812), 
however,  while  depriving  the  Servians  of  the  protection 
of  Russia,  failed  to  claim  for  them  sufficient  guarantees 
from  the  Turks,  in  whose  hands  all  the  Servian  fort¬ 
resses  were  placed.  In  June,  1813,  the  Turks  again 
entered  Servia,  and  Czerny  George,  in  despair,  with 
almost  all  the  Servian  chiefs,  took  refuge  in  Austria. 

Four  years  after,  having  been  persuaded  that  his  coun¬ 
trymen  were  only  awaiting  his  signal  to  burst  into  re¬ 
volt,  he  ventured  to  return  in  disguise  into  Servia.  He 
discovered  himself  to  Vuitza,  an  officer  who  had  served 
under  him,  by  whom  he  was  basely  murdered  (July  27, 
1817),  at  the  instigation  of  Milosch  Obrenovitch,  a 
Servian  senator,  who  had  come  to  a  compromise  with 
Turkey  and  obtained  the  chief  power,  and  was  jealous 
of  the  popularity  of  the  old  chief. 


Din  the  English  alphabet,  the  fourth  letter,  and  the 
third  consonant,  represents  the  dental  sonant 
sound,  to  which  T  is  the  corresponding  surd  (see  B).  It 
is  the  fourth  letter  also  in  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Samar¬ 
itan,  Syriac,  Greek,  and  Latin  alphabets.  The  form 
of  our  D  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Latins ;  and  the 
Latin  D  is  no  other  than  the  Greek  A  ;  in  old  Latin, 
and  in  several  of  the  Greek  alphabets,  including  those 
of  South-western  Italy,  from  which  the  Roman  alpha¬ 
bet  was  borrowed,  we  find  the  form  L. :  the  right  hand 
corner  was  rounded  for  convenience  of  writing.  The 
Greek  symbol,  again,  is  borrowed  from  the  ancient 
Phoenician  character,  called  in  Hebrew  Daleth.  In 
praenomens  I)  stood  for  Decimus ,  and  in  the  titles  of 
emperors  for  Divus.  It  is  also  a  numerical  letter, 
representing  Jive  hundred.  With  a  dash  placed  on  the 

top  thus,  D,  its  value  is  increased  tenfold,  or,  in  other 
words,  it  stands  for  Jive  thousand.  Used  as  an  abbrevi¬ 
ation,  D  has  various  significations,  for  which  see  the 
article  Abbreviations. 

DACCA  [Dhaka],  the  principal  district  in  the  di¬ 
vision  of  the  same  name,  in  Bengal,  British  India,  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Maimansinh,  on  the  E.  by 
Tipperah,  and  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  Bakarganj  and 
Jaridpur.  The  district  consists  of  a  vast  level  plain, 
divided  into  two  sections  by  the  Dhaleswari  River. 
The  northern  part,  again  intersected  by  the  Lakshmia 
River,  contains  the  city  of  Dacca,  and  as  a  rule  lies 
well  above  flood-level.  The  country  lying  to  the  south 
of  the  Dhaleswari  is  the  most  fertile  part  of  the  district. 
It  consists  entirely  of  rich  alluvial  soil,  annually  inun¬ 
dated  to  a  depth  varying  from  2  to  14  feet  of  water. 
The  villages  are  built  on  artificial  mounds  of  earth,  so 
as  to  raise  them  above  the  flood-level. 

Dacca  is  watered  by  a  network  of  livers  and  streams, 
ten  of which  are  navigable  throughout  the  year  by  native 
cargo  boats  of  four  tons  burthen. 

TM.CC A  City,  the  principal  place  in  the  above  district, 


is  situated  on  the  left  or  north  bank  of  the  Burigangd 
River. 

DACE,  Dare,  or  Dart,  a  fresh-water  fish  belonging 
to  the  family  Cyprinidce.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the 
rivers  and  streams  of  Europe  north  of  the  Alps,  but  is 
most  abundant  in  those  of  France  and  Germany. 

DACIA,  or  the  country  of  the  Daci,  the  ancient  name 
of  that  district  of  Europe  which  lies  to  the  N.  of  the 
Danube  between  the  Theiss  on  the  W.  and  the  Dniester 
on  the  E.  It  thus  comprehended  the  modern  provinces 
of  Transylvania,  Wallachia,  and  Moldavia,  the  Buko- 
wina,  the  banat  of  Temeswar  and  other  parts  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  as  well  as  the  southern  portions  of  Galicia. 

The  first  occupants  of  the  district  with  whom  we  are 
made  acquainted  by  history  are  the  Getae,  a  rude  tribe 
of  Thracian  extraction,  originally  settled  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Danube.  They  first  appear  in  connection 
with  the  Scythian  campaign  of  Darius,  which  nominally 
attached  them  for  a  moment  to  the  Persian  Empire.  By 
Philip  of  Macedon  their  friendship  was  considered  of 
importance,  and  he  married  Medopa,  the  daughter  of 
their  king  Cothelas;  but  they  afterward  took  part  in 
the  confederation  of  the  Scythian  tribes  against  the  in¬ 
vasion  by  which  Alexander  the  Great  sought  to  secure 
his  northern  frontiers.  About  forty  years  later  Lysi- 
machus,  king  of  Thrace,  made  an  attempt  to  subdue  them, 
but  he  was  defeated  and  obliged  to  give  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  their  chief ;  and  a  second  expedition,  by 
which  he  hoped  to  retrieve  his  fortunes,  left  him  a  pris¬ 
oner  in  their  hands,  and  brought  him  under  obligation 
to  his  Dacian  son-in-law,  Dromichsetes,  for  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  his  liberty.  We  next  hear  of  the  Getae  as  being 
defeated  by  the  Gauls,  by  whom  many  of  them  were  sold 
as  slaves  to  the  Athenians  and  other  Greeks. 

The  Getae  gradually  retire  from  the  foreground  of  his¬ 
tory,  and  give  place  to  the  Daci  or  Daoi,  as  they  were 
called  in  Greek,  a  cognate  race,  who  seem  to  have 
migrated  from  Rhodope,  and  about  90-57  B.C.  attained 
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a  stable  settlement  and  extensive  influence  under  their 
leader  Burvista.  It  has  been  usual  to  identify  the  Get® 
and  Daci  as  one,  but  though  they  continued  to  occupy 
the  same  country,  and  were,  at  least  for  a  time,  politi¬ 
cally  united,  the  allusions  of  the  ancient  writers  seem  to 
point  to  an  essential  difference.  At  the  time  of  the  war 
between  Octavius  and  Antony,  the  Get®  sided  with  the 
former  and  the  Daci  with  the  latter  ;  and  during  the  fifty 
years  after  the  formation  of  the  province  of  Mcesia  the 
Get®  continued  to  disturb  the  Roman  frontiers,  while 
the  Dacians  kept  peacefully  at  home.  After  73,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Get®  almost  completely  disappear,  and  the 
Dacians  come  forward  as  one  of  the  most  powerful 
enemies  of  Rome.  Their  reputation  was  heightened  by 
the  submission  which  they  exacted  from  the  tyrant 
Domitian,  and  the  tribute  by  which  he  was  obliged  to 
purchase  immunity  from  their  attacks.  In  101  A.D., 
Trajan,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  purple,  set  out  against 
them  in  person,  and  defeated  them  with  great  slaughter 
at  a  place  which  is  still  called  Prat  De  Trajan,  or 
Crossfield,  near  Thorda,  in  Transylvania.  This  was 
followed  in  104  by  another  invasion,  in  which  he  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  Dacian  capital  Sarmizegethusa  (now 
Varhely),  and  routed  Decebalus,  who  soon  after  com¬ 
mitted  suicide.  The  country  was  reduced  to  a  Roman 
province,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  legate  of  pr®torian 
rank  ;  and  colonists  were  brought  from  other  parts  of  the 
empire,  and  more  especially  from  Southern  Italy.  In 
honor  of  the  campaign  of  104,  the  famous  column  of 
Trajan  was  erected  at  Rome;  and  to  secure  his  con¬ 
quests  the  victor  constructed  three  great  military  roads 
and  the  bridge  over  the  Danube,  which  ranked  as  one 
of  the  architectural  wonders  of  the  world.  Dacia  re¬ 
mained  a  Roman  province  till  272,  when  Aurelian 
adopted  the  line  of  the  Danube  as  the  frontier  of  the 
empire.  The  Roman  legions  and  colonists  retired  to 
the  southern  side  of  the  river  and  settled  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Upper  Moesia  and  the  district  of  Dardania ; 
while  their  former  territory  was  relinquished  to  the 
Goths  and  other  Germanic  tribes. 

DACIER,  Andre,  a  French  classical  scholar,  was 
the  son  of  a  Protestant  advocate  at  Cast  res,  and  was 
born  in  that  town  in  1651.  His  father  resolved  to  give 
him  a  learned  education,  and  accordingly  sent  him  first 
to  the  academy  of  Puy  Laurens,  and  afterward  to  Sau- 
mur,  to  study  under  Tanneguy  Lefevre,  who  at  that  time 
enjoyed  a  considerable  reputation  as  a  teacher  of  classics. 
Such  rapid  progress  did  the  young  scholar  make  that, 
when  Lefevre  sent  away  all  his  other  pupils,  he  kept 
Dacier  for  another  entire  year.  On  the  death  of 
Lefevre,  Dacier  'removed  to  Paris,  and  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  appointed  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Delphin  series  of  the  classics.  His  marriage  with  the 
far  more  famous  Anne  Lefevre,  the  daughter  of  his  old 
teacher,  took  place  in  1683.  In  1685  he  announced  in 
a  letter  to  the  king,  the  conversion  of  himself  and  his 
wife  to  Roman  Catholicism.  As  a  reward  Louis  be¬ 
stowed  on  him  a  pension  of  1,500  livres,  and  on  his 
wife  one  of  500  livres.  In  1695  Dacier  was  elected 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  and  also  of  the 
French  Academy  (of  which  in  1713  he  became  secre¬ 
tary);  and  not  long  after,  as  payment  for  his  share  in 
the  Ilis  to  ire  de  Louis  le  Grand  par  Medailles,  etc.,  he 
was  appointed  keeper  of  the  library  of  the  Louvre. 
He  died,  two  years  after  his  wife,  on  September  18,  1722. 

DACIER,  Anne  Lefevre,  a  famous  French  scholar 
and  translator  from  the  classics,  was  born  at  Saumur, 
probably  in  1654.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Tanneguy 
Lefevre,  a  self-educated  scholar  belonging  to  the  Hugue¬ 
nots,  who  taught  classics  and  edited  classical  authors 
with  a  liveliness  and  enthusiasm  which  brought  him  some 
degree  of  fame.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  Anne  Lefevre 
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lost  her  father.  She  then  removed  to  Paris,  carrying 
with  her  part  of  an  edition  of  Callimachus,  which  shn 
afterward  published,  and  which  obtained  for  her  ai 
engagement  as  one  of  the  editors  of  the  series  of  classical 
authors  then  being  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  Dauphin. 
In  this  series  she  edited  Florus,  Dictys  Cretensis,  Aureb 
ius  Victor,  and  Eutropius.  In  1681  appeared  her  prose 
version  of  Anacreon  and  Sappho,  which,  though  it  was 
successful  at  the  time,  is  wanting  in  the  delicate  taste, 
the  gayety,  and  fire  essential  to  a  true  translation. 
Within  the  next  few  years  she  also  published  prose  ver¬ 
sions  of  Terence  and  some  of  the  plays  of  Plautus  and 
Aristophanes,  for  the  last  of  whom  especially  she  cher¬ 
ished  the  most  intense  admiration.  In  1683  Anne 
Lefevre  married  Andre  Dacier,  once  her  father’s  favor¬ 
ite  pupil.  In  the  following  year  she  accompanied  her 
husband  to  his  native  town  of  Castres,  whither  they 
retired  with  the  professed  object  of  devoting  themselves 
to  theological  studies.  In  1685  the  result  was  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  conversion  to  Roman  Catholicism  of  both 
M.  and  Mme.  Dacier,  and  of  many  of  the  townsfolk  of 
Castres  besides.  The  sincerity  of  this  conversion,  though 
it  brought  with  it  court  favor,  it  would  be  uncharitable 
to  doubt;  indeed  the  tastes  of  Mme.  Dacier  and  her 
husband  were  such  as  would  render  such  a  step  most 
natural.  In  1711  appeared  the  prose  translation  of  the 
Iliad  (followed  five  years  later  by  a  similar  translation 
Odyssey)  which,  through  the  spirit  and  enthusiasm  which 
she  brought  to  the  work,  and  the  direct  and  simple 
strength  of  her  sometimes  homely  language,  gained  her 
the  position  she  occupies  in  French  li.  erature.  The  ap¬ 
pearance  of  this  version,  which  made  Homer  known  for 
the  first  time  to  many  French  men  of  letters,  and  among 
others  to  La  Motte,  gave  rise  to  a  famous  literary  con¬ 
troversy.  La  Motte  published  a  poetical  version  of  the 
Iliad ,  which  he  took  the  liberty  of  greatly  abridging, 
and  altering  to  suit  his  own  taste,  together  with  a  Dis¬ 
cours  sur  Homere,  stating  the  reasons  why  Homer  failed 
to  satisfy  his  critical  taste  (1714).  Mme.  Dacier  replied, 
in  her  work  Des  Causes  de  la  Corruption  de  la  Gout 
(1714),  maintaining  her  opinions  with  a  thorough  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  the  ancients  which  allowed  no  merit  to  the 
moderns,  and  with  occasional  flashes  of  not  unhappy 
banter.  La  Motte  carried  on  the  discussion  with  light 
gayety  and  badinage,  and  had  the  happiness  of  seeing 
his  views  supported  by  the  indisputable  erudition  of  the 
Abbe  Terrasson,  who  in  1715  produced  two  volumes, 
entitled  Dissertation  Critique  sur  I Iliade,  in  which  he 
maintained  that  science  and  philosophy,  and  especially 
the  science  and  philosophy  of  Descartes,  had  so  cultured 
the  human  mind,  that  without  doubt,  the  poets  of  the 
eighteenth  century  were  immeasurably  superior  to  those 
of  ancient  Greece.  The  reply  to  this  treatise  was  un¬ 
dertaken  by  M.  Dacier.  In  1715  the  dispute  was  set¬ 
tled.  In  that  year,  Pere  Buffier  published  Homere  en 
Arbitrage  (two  letters  to  Mme.  Lambert,  with  a  reply 
from  her)  in  which  he  concludes  that  both  parties  are 
really  agreed  as  to  the  essential  point  that  Homer  was 
one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  the  world  has  seen,  and  that, 
as  a  whole,  no  other  poem  can  be  preferred  to  his  ;  and, 
soon  after,  in  the  house  of  M.  de  Valincourt,  Mme. 
Dacier  and  La  Motte  met  at  supper,  and  drank  together 
to  the  health  of  Homer.  Nothing  of  importance  marks 
the  rest  of  Mme.  Dacier’s  life.  She  assisted  her  hus¬ 
band,  for  whom  she  seems  to  have  cherished  a  high 
admiration,  in  his  editions  and  translations,  and  spent 
part  of  her  later  years  in  writing  notes  on  the  Scriptures, 
which  were  never  published.  She  died  at  the  Louvre, 
where  her  husband  was  keeper  of  the  library,  on  August 
17,  1720. 

DA  COSTA,  Isaak  (1798-1860),  a  Dutch  poet  and 
theologian,  was  born  at  Amsterdam.  PI  is  father  was  a 
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jew  of  Portuguese  descent,  through  whom  he  claimed 
kindred  with  the  celebrated  Uriel  D ’Acosta.  Da  Costa 
ranked  first  among  the  poets  of  Holland  after  the  death 
of  Bilderdijk. 

DACOTAH.  See  Dakota. 

DACTYLS.  See  Corybantes. 

DtEDALUS,  appears  to  have  been,  not  a  real  per¬ 
son,  but  a  legendary  representative  of  the  art  of  carv¬ 
ing  and  sculpture  in  Greece  in  the  time  before  Homer, 
who  speaks  of  him  as  having  made  a  “  chorus  ”  for 
Ariadne  in  Crete,  which  Hephaestus  took  as  the  model  of 
his  “chorus,”  or  dance,  on  the  shield  of  Achilles. 
Works  of  art  of  an  extremely  early  date,  but  especially 
wooden  images  of  deities,  were  ascribed  to  Daedalus  or 
his  descendants,  and  there  were  many  traditions  of  the 
wonders  he  had  done  in  sculpture.  Most  of  the  tools 
used  in  wood  carving  and  sculpture  were  believed  to 
have  been  invented  by  him.  He  was  the  first  to  open 
the  eyes  of  statues,  so  that  they  seemed  to  look  at  the 
spectator,  and  to  separate  the  legs  so  that  they  seemed 
to  walk. 

DAFFODIL,  the  name  of  a  group  of  plants  of  the 
genus  Narcissus,  and  natural  order  A maryllidacece.  The 
common  daffodil,  N.  Pseudo-narcissus,  is  common  in 
woods  and  thickets  in  most  parts  of  the  N.  of  Europe. 

DAGGER,  a  weapon  which,  in  relation  to  its  com¬ 
paratively  short  blade,  maybe  considered  a  diminutive  of 
the  sword.  Specially  designed  to  inflict  wounds  by  the 
act  of  stabbing,  the  dagger  is  sharp  at  the  point,  but  it 
is  equally  adapted  for  cutting  purposes  with  its  keen 
edge.  All  savage  races  have  highly  valued  the  dagger 
in  some  modifications  of  its  simplest  type,  while  at  cer¬ 
tain  periods  it  has  been  included  among  the  military 
weapons  of  civilized  nations,  and,  in  our  own  time,  is 
well  known  as  a  dirk.  Early  in  the  fourteenth  century 
,a  dagger  straight  in  the  blade,  and  called  a  misericorde 
—  either  because  the  sight  of  it  caused  the  vanquished  to 
cry  out  for  mercy,  or  from  its  use  in  mercifully  ending  the 
sufferings  of  the  hopelessly  wounded  —  became  a  com¬ 
panion  weapon  to  the  sword  among  the  knights  of 
Europe,  and,  accordingly,  from  about  1330  till  the  end 
of  the  succeeding  century,  in  many  knightly  effigies  it  is 
often  represented  as  attached  on  the  right  side  by  a  cord 
or  a  chain  to  the  sword-belt.  The  misericorde  varied  in 
size,  the  length  of  the  blade  sometimes  causing  it  to 
appear  almost  Ike  a  second  sword,  while  at  other  times 
the  blade  and  the  hilt  were  nearly  of  equal  length.  This 
weapon  and  its  sheath  were  often  elaborately  adorned. 

DAGHESTAN,  a  government  in  Asiatic  Russia,  on 
the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Caucasus,  bounded  by  Circas¬ 
sia,  Grusia  or  Georgia,  and  the  Caspian.  The  district 
is  geologically  of  great  interest,  and  lead,  iron,  and  sul¬ 
phur  are  worked  to  some  extent.  The  chief  town  is 
Derbent.  See  Caucasus. 

D’AGINCOURT,  Jean  Baptiste  Louis  George 
Seroux  (1730-1814),  archaeologist  and  historian,  was 
born  at  Beauvais. 

DAGON,  a  national  god  of  the  Philistines. 
DAGUERRE,  Louis  Jacques  Nande  (1789-1851), 
a  French  painter  and  physicist,  was  born  at  Cormeilles, 
in  the  department  of  Seine-et-Oise,  and  died  July  12, 
1851,  at  Petit-Brie-sur-Marne,  near  Paris.  He  was  at 
first  occupied  as  an  inland  revenue  officer,  but  soon  be¬ 
took  himself  to  scene-painting  for  the  opera,  in  which 
he  ere  long  surpassed  his  predecessors  Bibiena  and 
Munich,  and  his  teacher  Degoti,  more  especially  in  his 
remarkable  power  in  representing  light  and  shade. 
Among  the  most  admired  of  his  productions  were  the 
Chapel  of  Glenthorn,  at  the  Ambigu,  and  the  Rising 
of  the  Sun  in  Les  Mexicains.  He  assisted  M.  Prevost 
in  the  execution  of  panoramic  views  of  Rome, 
Naples,  London,  Jerusalem,  and  Athens,  and  subse- 
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quently  (July  11,  1822),  in  conjunction  with  Bouton,  he 
opened  at  Paris  the  Diorama,  an  exhibition  of  pictonal 
views,  the  effect  of  which  was  heightened  by  changes  in 
the  light  thrown  upon  them.  As  an  example  of  these 
may  be  instanced  the  Midnight  Mass  at  the  Church  of 
Saint- ft tienne  du  Mont.  An  establishment  similar  to 
that  at  Paris  was  opened  by  Daguerre  in  the  Regent’s 
Park,  London.  On  March  3,  1839,  the  Diorama, 
together  with  the  work  on  which  Daguerre  was  then 
engaged,  the  Interior  of  the  Sainte-AIane-Majeure, 
was  destroyed  by  fire.  This  reverse  of  fortune  was 
soon,  however,  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  dis¬ 
tinction  he  achieved  as  the  inventor  of  the  daguerreotype 
photographic  process.  Nic6phore  Niepce,  who  since 
1814  had  been  seeking  a  means  of  obtaining  permanent 
pictures  by  the  action  of  sunlight,  learned  in  1826  that 
Daguerre  was  similarly  occupied.  In  the  following 
year  he  communicated  to  Daguerre  particulars  of  his 
method  of  fixing  the  images  produced  in  the  camera 
lucida  by  making  use  of  metallic  plates  coated  with  a 
composition  of  asphalt  and  oil  of  lavender  ;  this,  where 
acted  on  by  the  light,  remained  undissolved  when  the 
plate  was  plunged  into  a  mixture  of  petroleum  and  oil 
of  lavender,  and  the  development  of  the  image  was 
effected  by  the  action  of  acids  and  other  chemical  re¬ 
agents  on  the  exposed  surface  of  the  plate.  The  two 
investigators  labored  together  in  the  production  of  their 
“heliographic  pictures”  from  1829  until  the  death  of 
Niepce,  July  3,  1833.  Daguerre,  continuing  his  experi¬ 
ments,  discovered  eventually  the  process  connected  with 
his  name.  This,  as  he  described  it,  consists  of  five 
operations  : —  the  polishing  of  the  silver  plate  ;  the 
coating  of  the  plate  with  iodide  of  silver  by  submitting 
it  for  about  twenty  minutes  to  the  action  of  iodine 
vapor ;  the  projection  of  the  image  of  the  object  upon 
the  golden-colored  iodized  surface  ;  the  development  of 
the  latent  image  by  means  of  the  vapor  of  mercury  : 
and,  lastly,  the  fixing  of  the  picture  by  immersing  the 
plate  in  a  solution  of  sodium  “  hyposulphite  ”  (sodium 
thiosulphate).  On  January  9,  1839,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Arago  dwelt  on  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  discovery  of  the  daguerreotype ;  and,  in 
consequence  of  the  r-epresentations  made  by  him  and 
Gay-Lussac  to  the  French  Government,  Daguerre  was, 
on  June  15th,  appointed  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  On  the  same  day  a  bill  was  presented  to  the 
Chambers,  according  to  the  provisions  of  which 
Daguerre  and  the  heir  of  Niepce  were  to  receive  annu¬ 
ities  of  6,000  and  4,000  francs  respectively,  on  the  condi¬ 
tion  that  their  process  should  be  made  known  to  the 
Academy.  The  bill  having  been  approved  at  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  two  Chambers  on  July  9th  and  August 
2d,  Daguerre’s  process,  together  with  his  system  of  trans¬ 
parent  and  opaque  painting,  was  published  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  soon  became  generally  known. 

D’AGUESSEAU,  Henri  Franqois  (1668-1751), 
chancellor  of  France,  illustrious  for  his  virtues,  learn¬ 
ing,  and  talents,  was  born  at  Limoges. 

DAHL,  Johann  Christian  (1778-1857),  a  land¬ 
scape  painter,  born  in  Bergen,  Norway.  He  was  fond 
of  extraordinary  effects,  as  seen  in  his  Winter  at  Munich, 
and  his  Dresden  by  Moonlight ;  also  the  Haven  of  Co¬ 
penhagen,  and  the  Schloss  of  Friedrichsburg,  under  the 
same  condition. 

DAHL,  Michael,  the  only  celebrated  Scandinavian 
portrait  painter  of  his  time,  was  born  at  Stockholm  in 
1656.  He  received  his  first  professional  education  from 
Ernst  Klocke,  who  had  a  respectable  position  in  that 
northern  town,  which,  however,  Dahl  left  in  his  twenty- 
second  year.  His  first  destination  was  England,  where 
he  did  not  long  remain,  but  crossed  over  to  Paris,  and 
made  his  way  at  last  to  Rome,  there  taking  up  his  abode 
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for  a  considerable  time,  painting  the  portraits  of  Queen 
Christina  and  other  celebrities.  In  1688  he  returned  to 
England,  with  an  established  character,  and  became  for 
some  years  a  dangerous  rival  to  Kneller.  His  portraits 
still  exist  in  many  houses,  but  his  name  is  not  always  pre¬ 
served  with  them.  He  died  in  1743. 

DAHL,  or  Dale,  Vladimir  Ivanovitch,  a  Rus¬ 
sian  author  and  philologist,  was  born  of  Scandinavian 
parentage  in  1802,  and  died  in  1872. 

DAHLGREN,  Karl  Fredrik,  the  Swedish  poet, 
was  born  at  Stensbruk  in  Ostergotland,  June  20,  1791. 
At  the  time  when  literary  partisanship  ran  so  high  in 
Sweden,  and  the  writers  divided  themselves  into 
“  Goths”  and  “  Phosphorists,”  Dahlgren  came  over  to 
the  latter  body,  and  made  himself  indispensable  by  his 
polemical  activity.  In  the  mock-heroic  poem  of  Mark- 
alls  Somnlosa  A  titter  (Markall’s  Sleepless  Nights),  in 
which  the  Phosphorists  bitterly,  and  with  eminent  suc¬ 
cess,  ridiculed  their  opponents,  Dahlgren,  who  was  a 
genuine  humorist,  took  a  very  prominent  part.  In 
1825  he  published  The  Tower  of  Babel,  a  satire,  and  in 
the  same  year,  a  comedy,  Argus  in  Olympus.  In  1828 
he  collected  the  scattered  poems  of  his  youth  into  two 
volumes.  In  1829  he  was  appointed  to  an  ecclesiastical 
post  in  Stockholm,  which  he  held  until  his  death.  In  a 
series  of  odes  and  dithyrambic  pieces,  entitled  Mollbergs 
Epistlar  (1819-1820),  he  strove  to  emulate  the  wonder¬ 
ful  lyric  genius  of  Bellman,  of  whom  he  was  a  student 
and  follower.  From  1825  to  1827  he  edited  a  critical 
journal  entitled  Ko?neten  (The  Comet),  and  he  is  also  the 
author  of  a  comic  novel,  Nahum  Fredrik  Bergstrom' s 
Chronicle ,  which  is  said  to  be  extremely  witty.  In 
company  with  Almqvist  he  founded  the  celebrated 
Manhems-forbund,  a  society  of  agricultural  socialists, 
which  had  but  a  short  tenure  of  existence.  In  1834  he 
collected  his  poems  in  one  volume;  and  in  1837  ap¬ 
peared  his  last  book,  a  volume  entitled  Steamboat  Songs. 
On  May  1,  1844,  he  died  at  Stockholm.  Dahlgren 
is  one  of  the  best  humorous  writers  that  Sweden 
has  produced  ;  but  it  was  perhaps  in  realistic  and  idyllic 
description  that  his  peculiar  talents  displayed  themselves 
to  most  advantage. 

DAHLIA,  a  genus  of  herbaceous  plants  of  the 
natural  order  Composite,  so  called  after  Doctor  Dahl,  a 
pupil  of  Linnaeus.  The  dahlia  is  indigenous  to  Mexico, 
where  it  flourishes  in  sandy  tracts  at  a  height  of  5,000 
feet  above  sea-level. 

DAHLMANN,  Friedrich  Christian  (1785-1860), 
a  distinguished  German  historian  and  politician,  was  born 
at  Wismar.  In  1842  Dahlmann  became  professor  of 
history  and  the  science  of  politics  at  Bonn.  In  1848  he 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  committee  of  seventeen 
which  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  new  German  consti¬ 
tution  ;  and  he  was  elected  member  of  the  National  As¬ 
sembly  of  Frankfort.  He  distinguished  himself  as  an 
advocate  of  the  election  of  the  king  of  Prussia  as  emperor 
of  Germany.  He  was  indeed  so  much  regarded  as  a 
leader  that  he  was  requested  to  form  a  ministry  ;  but  his 
attempt  was  unsuccessful.  In  March,  1849,  when  the 
Parliament  rejected  the  constitution,  Dahlmann,  who 
had  been  opposed  to  the  armistice  of  Malmoe,  retired, 
with  many  of  his  followers,  from  the  Parliament,  and 
joined  the  assembly  of  Gotha,  in  which  he  still  advocated 
the  unification  of  Germany  under  the  king  of  Prussia. 
He  also  worked  in  the  same  cause  in  the  assembly  of 
Erfurt  and  the  Prussian  Diet.  When  that  cause  ap- 
eared  hopeless,  he  retired  from  politics  ;  and  the  rest  of 
is  life  was  spent  in  study,  and  in  fulfilling  the  duties  of 
the  cha’r  which  he  still  held  at  Bonn.  He  died  on  De¬ 
cember  5,  i860. 

DAHLSTJERNA,  Gunno  (1661-1709),  whose  orig¬ 
inal  surname  was  Eurelius,  the  Swedish  poet,  was  born 
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in  the  parish  of  Ohr,  in  Dalsland,  where  his  father  was 
rector.  He  entered  the  University  of  Upsala  in  1677, 
and  after  gaining  his  degree,  entered  the  Government 
office  of  land  surveying.  He  was  sent  in  1681  on  pro¬ 
fessional  business  to  Livonia,  then  under  Swedish  rule, 
and  after  some  time  took  thence  a  scientific  journey  into 
Germany,  in  the  course  of  which,  being  at  Leipsic,  he 
published  and  publicly  read,  in  1687,  a  dissertation,  De 
Electro ,  which  caused  such  a  sensation  that  he  was 
offered  a  professorial  chair  at  the  university  of  that  city. 
He  refused  this  honor,  however,  and  busied  himself,  on 
his  return  to  Sweden,  with  carrying  out  the  numerous 
commissions  in  land  surveying  directed  by  King  Charles 
XI.,  and  in  1699  he  became  head  of  the  whole  depart¬ 
ment.  In  1702  he  was  ennobled  under  the  name  of 
Dahlstjerna.  He  spent  his  life  in  traveling,  and  wan¬ 
dered  over  the  whole  of  the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  Livonia, 
Riigen,  and  Pomerania,  preparing  maps  which  still  exist 
in  the  office  of  Public  Land  Surveying  in  Stockholm. 
He  died  in  Pomerania  on  his  forty-eighth  birthday,  Sep¬ 
tember  7,  1709,  just  after  the  disastrous  news  of  the 
lost  battle  of  Pultowa  had  reached  him.  Dahlstjerna’s 
life  was,  as  it  might  seem,  fully  occupied  with  those  prac¬ 
tical  mathematical  studies  in  which  he  labored  so  con¬ 
scientiously  for  his  country ;  but  it  is  indisputable  that 
his  passion  for  poetry  was  still  more  absorbing.  His 
patriotism  was  touching  in  its  pathos  and  intensity,  and 
during  his  long  periods  of  professional  exile  he  com¬ 
forted  himself  by  the  composition  of  songs  to  his  beloved 
Sweden.  His  genius  was  most  irregular ;  at  his  best  he 
surpasses  all  the  Swedish  poets  of  his  time,  and  that 
with  ease ;  but  no  writer  of  that  country  has  sunk  to 
lower  depths  of  bombastic  puerility. 

DAHOMEY,  a  kingdom  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
extending  inland  from  the  Slave  Coast,  in  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea,  and  second  only  to  Ashantee  in  power  and  im¬ 
portance.  The  territory  of  Dahomey  has  been  described 
as  extending  from  the  Volta  to  the  Niger,  and  from  the 
Kong  Mountains  to  the  sea;  but  recent  investigation 
has  shown  that  the  true  limits  of  the  state  are  much 
more  closely  circumscribed.  Dahomey  proper  being 
probably  not  more  than  120  miles  from  north  to  south, 
and  the  same,  or  perhaps  less,  from  east  to  west. 

DAILLfi  [Dall^eus],  Jean,  one  of  the  most  learned 
Protestant  divines  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  born 
at  Chatellerault,  in  January,  1594,  and  received  his 
education  at  Poitiers  and  Saumur.  Having  been  or¬ 
dained  to  the  ministry  in  1623,  he  preached  for  some 
lime  in  the  family  of  M.  du  Plessis  Mornay ;  and  on 
the  death  of  his  patron  he  devoted  himself  to  the  grate¬ 
ful  task  of  drawing  up  his  Memoirs.  In  1625  Daille 
was  appointed  minister  of  the  church  of  Saumur,  and 
in  1626  he  removed  to  Paris.  Of  his  works,  which  are 
rincipally  controversial,  the  most  important  is  the  cele- 
rated  treatise  Du  vrai  Emploi  des  Peres  (1631),  trans¬ 
lated  into  English  by  Thomas  Smith  under  the  title  On 
the  Use  of  the  Fathers  (1651).  In  1656  it  appeared  in 
Labn.  The  work  is  a  most  effective  attack  on  the 
views  of  those  who  made  the  authority  of  the  Fathers 
conclusive  on  matters  of  faith  and  practice.  Daille 
shows  that  their  text  is  often  corrupt,  and  that  even 
when  the  text  is  correct  their  reasoning  is  often  weak 
and  inconsequent.  In  his  famous  Sermons  on  the 
Philippians  and  Colossians,  Daill6  has  vindicated  his 
claim  to  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  first  of  preachers  and 
polemics.  He  died  in  1670. 

DAIMIEL,  a  town  of  Spain,  at  the  head  of  a  de¬ 
partment  of  the  province  of  Ciudad  Real,  and  about 
twenty  miles  northeast  of  the  town  of  that  name,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  rail.  It  is  situated  in  a  fertile 
plain  on  the  Azuer,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  places  in  La  Mancha.  Population,  15,000. 
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DAIRY.  Milk,  either  in  its  natural  state,  or  in  the 
form  of  butter  and  cheese,  is  an  article  of  diet  so  useful, 
wholesome,  and  palatable,  that  dairy  management,  which 
includes  all  that  concerns  its  production  and  treatment, 
constitutes  a  most  important  branch  of  husbandry.  The 
physical  conditions  of  the  different  countries  of  the  world 
have  determined  in  each  case  the  most  suitable  animal 
for  dairy  purposes.  The  Laplander  obtains  his  supplies 
of  milk  from  his  rein-deer,  the  roving  Tartar  from  his 
mares,  and  the  Bedouin  of  the  desert  from  his  camels. 
In  the  temperate  regions  of  the  earth  many  pastoral 
tribes  subsist  mainly  upon  the  milk  of  the  sheep.  In 
some  rocky  regions  the  goat  is  invaluable  as  a  milk- 
yielder;  and  the  buffalo  is  equally  so  amid  the  swamps 
and  jungles  of  tropical  climates.  The  milking  of  ewes 
was  once  a  common  practice  in  Great  Britain;  but  it  has 
fallen  into  disuse  because  of  its  hurtful  effects  upon  the 
flock.  A  few  milch  asses  and  goats  are  here  and  there 
kept  for  the  benefit  of  infants  and  invalids  ;  but  with 
these  exceptions  the  cow  is  the  only  animal  now  used 
for  dairy  purposes  in  this  country. 

Cows  of  every  kind  are  used  for  the  dairy  ;  but  there 
are  several  of  our  native  breeds  of  cattle  which  are  called 
par  excellence  “  the  dairy  breeds.”  An  account  of  these 
has  already  been  given  in  the  article  Agriculture. 
Whatever  the  breed,  the  quality  is  much  influenced  both 
by  the  age  of  the  cow  and  by  the  way  in  which  she  is  fed. 
So  clearly  is  it  ascertained  that  the  milk  of  cows  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  four  years  of  age  yields  a  larger  proportion  and 
richer  quality  of  curd  than  the  milk  of  older  animals,  that 
it  is  customary  in  some  of  the  cheese-making  districts 
to  draft  off  the  cows  to  the  grazier  after  they  have  borne 
two  or  at  most  three  calves  each.  Cows  that  are  prized 
for  their  pedigree,  however,  are  of  course  kept  for  longer 
periods,  and  few  will  part  with  a  good  cow  so  long  as 
she  continues  to  yield  abundance  of  milk.  In  large, 
well-conducted  dairies,  especially  where,  as  in  a  yearly 
increasing  number  of  cases,  shorthorns  are  kept,  the 
cows  are  fed  so  well  that  they  are  sold  to  the  butcher  at 
very  nearly  their  original  cost  as  milch  cows. 

The  influence  which  the  food  of  the  cow  exerts  upon 
the  amount  and  qualities  of  her  milk  has  always  been 
recognized  ;  but  at  one  time  a  large  yield  of  milk,  free 
from  any  unpleasant  taste,  was  made  the  chief  object  of 
regard.  It  was  accordingly  the  practice  in  new-milk 
dairies  to  feed  the  cows  principally  with  soft,  sloppy 
food,  such  as  boiled  turnips,  brewers’  grains,  and  dis¬ 
tillery  wash.  The  milk  produced  from  such  food  con¬ 
tains  an  undue  proportion  of  serum,  and  is  deficient  in 
butter,  caseine,  sugar,  and  phosphates — the  very  ele¬ 
ments  which  give  to  milk  its  value  as  an  article  of  food, 
and  fit  it  so  peculiarly  for  building  up  the  frame  of 
young  animals.  When  these  elements  are  wanting  in 
the  cow’s  food  they  are  to  a  certain  extent  supplied  to 
her  milk  from  her  own  system ;  and  hence  it  is  that 
cows  which  give  a  very  large  quantity  of  milk  generally 
lose  the  fat  and  flesh  which  they  had  accumulated  before 
calving.  In  order,  therefore,  to  maintain  the  condition 
of  the  cow,  and  enable  her  to  give  milk  of  the  best 
quality,  it  is  necessary  that  her  food  contain  an  adequate 
supply  of  the  requisites  for  good  milk. 

Dairies  are  of  three  kinds,  viz. — new-milk,  butter, 
nd  cheese  dairies. 

New-Milk  Dairies. — These,  in  or  near  towns,  or 
amidst  the  dense  population  of  mining  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  districts,  are  to  a  large  extent  kept  by  persons  who, 
with  the  aid  of  their  families,  undertake  the  management 
of  from  one  to  a  dozen  cows,  and  the  delivery  of  the  milk 
to  customers.  In  our  large  towns  there  are  also  to  be 
found  gigantic  estabishments,  in  some  of  which  as  many 
as  a  thousand  cows  may  be  seen  at  one  time.  In  these 
town  dairies  the  cows  are  usually  purchased  when  they 


have  newly  calved,  or  are  at  the  point  of  calving,  and 
they  are  retained  till  they  cease  to  give  a  remunerative 
quantity  of  milk.  This  business  requires  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  a  large  capital,  and  is  attended  with  much  risk  ; 
but,  when  well  managed,  is  a  remunerative  one  to  those 
engaged  in  it. 

United  States. — The  agricultural  report  of  the  United 
States  of  1889  enumerates  the  total  of  milch-cows  in 
the  country  at  16,000,000,  valued  at  $366,226,376.  In 
the  same  year  there  was  marketed  1,300, 000, 000  pounds 
of  butter,  and  400,000,000  pounds  of  cheese.  Very 
large  quantities  of  both  products  are  exported  principally 
to  Europe. 

DAISY,  the  name  applied  to  the  plants  constituting 
the  genus  Beilis ,  of  the  natural  order  Composites ,  and 
sub-order  Corymbiferce.  The  flowers  in  this  genus 
have  a  small,  hemispherical,  erect  calyx  ;  florets  of  the 
disk  numerous  and  tubular  ;  phyllaries  strapped-shaped 
and  slightly  notched;  filaments  hair-like  and  very  short  ; 
anthers  forming  a  cylindrical  notched  tube  ;  achenes 
obovate  and  compressed  ;  and  no  pappus.  The  common 
daisy,  B.  perennis ,  is  the  only  representative  of  the 
genus  in  Britain  and  Ireland.  It  is  a  perennial  abund¬ 
ant  everywhere  in  pastures  and  on  banks  in  Europe, 
except  in  the  most  northerly  regions,  where,  as  in 
America,  it  is  a  garden  plant.  The  stem  of  the  daisy  is 
short ;  the  leaves  are  numerous,  crenate  or  crenate- 
serrate,  slightly  hairy,  obovate-spathulate,  and  arranged 
in  a  rosette ;  and  the  rootstock  is  creeping,  and  of  a 
brownish  color.  The  flowers  are  to  be  found  from 
March  to  November,  and  occasionally  in  the  winter 
months.  Their  scapes  bear  single  blossoms,  with 
phyllaries  in  one  row,  and  often  red  externally  or  at 
the  tips ;  the  florets  of  the  disk  are  short  and  yellow. 
The  size  and  luxuriance  of  the  plant  are  much  affected 
by  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  which  it  grows. 

DAKOTA,  a  former  territory  of  the  United  States, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  E.  by 
Minnesota  and  a  small  part  of  Iowa,  S.  by  Nebraska, 
and  W.  by  Montana  and  Wyoming.  It  is  situated  be¬ 
tween  420  28'  and  490  N.  lat.  and  96°  20'  and  1040  W. 
long.  —  thus  extending  about  400  miles  from  E.  to  W. 
and  about  as  much  from  N.  to  S.,  with  an  area  esti¬ 
mated  at  150,932  square  miles.  With  the  exception  of 
a  small  portion  drained  by  the  Red  River  and  the  Min¬ 
nesota,  Dakota  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Missouri, 
which  enters  at  the  northwest  corner  as  a  navigable 
river,  and  proceeds  with  considerable  meandering  for 
upwards  of  1,000  miles  in  a  southeast  direction  across 
the  territory,  receiving  from  the  right  the  Little  Mis¬ 
souri,  the  Big  Knife,  the  Cannon  Ball,  the  Grande 
River,  the  Owl,  the  Big  Cheyenne,  the  Bad  River,  and 
the  White  River,  and  from  the  left,  besides  a  large 
number  of  small  tributaries,  one  considerable  affluent 
known  as  the  James,  or  Dakota  River,  which  traverses 
nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  territory  with  a  pre¬ 
dominant  southern  direction,  and  joins  the  larger  stream 
at  the  southeast  corner.  There  are  no  mountains  of 
any  importance  in  the  territory  except  the  Black  Hills 
on  the  western  frontiers,  which  attain  a  height  of  6,700 
feet ;  but  a  plateau  called  the  Coteau  des  Prairies,  with 
a  mean  elevation  of  1,450  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
occupies  a  considerable  area  on  the  eastern  borders, 
and  another  known  as  the  Coteau  du  Missouri  stretches 
south  between  the  Missouri  and  the  Dakota.  A  large 
district  in  the  southwest  between  the  White  River  and 
one  of  the  main  branches  of  the  Big  Cheyenne  bears 
the  descriptive  designation  of  the  Mauvaises  Terres.  In 
the  Coteau  des  Prairies  and  several  other  parts  of  the  ter¬ 
ritory  there  are  a  large  number  of  lakes,  the  most  exclu¬ 
sive  of  which  is  theMinniwakan  or  Devil’s  Lake,  a  sheet 
of  salt  water,  40  miles  long  by  about  12  miles  in  breadth, 
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Topographically  Dakota  may  be  divisible  into  two 
parts — Eastern  and  Western.  The  portion  west  and 
northwest  of  the  Missouri  River  is  undulating.  As  we 
approach  the  west  line  it  is  rugged  and  mountainous. 
Here  are  found  the  rich  minerals  that  are  attracting 
general  attention. 

The  great  portion  east  of  the  Missouri,  or  the  settled, 
cultivated  part  of  Dakota,  is  chiefly  a  vast  plateau  or 
plain,  generally  without  tree  or  bush.  The  surface  is 
smooth,  even  on  the  undulating  portions.  According  to 
all  teachings,  the  absence  of  trees  should  make  it  a 
sterile  desert;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  covered  with  a 
luxuriant  growth  of  grass,  and  abounds  in  lakes  and 
rivers,  many  more  than  are  apparent  on  the  maps. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  lakes  are  often  on  the  high¬ 
est  grounds.  This  abundance  of  moisture  would  suggest 
swamps,  but  a  team  can  be  driven  nearly  all  over  it. 
The  lakes  are  chiefly  where  the  water  does  not  drain  off. 
Again,  the  marsh  wire-grass  is  not  met,  only  the  upland 
varieties,  chiefly  the  bunch-grass,  blue-joint  grass,  and 
the  buffalo-grass.  Like  the  pampas  of  South  America, 
the  lands  furnished  an  abundance  of  grazing  for  the  vast 
herds  of  buffalo  that  roamed  over  Dakota  but  a  few 
years  ago.  .  A  boulder  here  and  there  on  the  surface  is 
encountered,  otherwise  there  are  no  rocks  or  strata  of 
rocks  apparent  even  on  deep  digging.  The  surface  soil 
is  composed  of  two  or  three  feet  of  black  loam  (humus). 
Then  several  feet  of  brown,  clayey,  gravelly  soil  (hard- 
pan).  Beneath  that,  pockets  of  gravel  and  sand  are 
met,  and  finally  a  layer  of  deep  blue  clay  is  encountered 
several  feet  thick,  and  again  gravel  and  sand,  and  in 
some  cases  well-diggers  have  come  upon  the  stumps  of 
trees  (cedar)  thirty  feet  below  the  surface. 

The  water  in  the  lakes  and  rivers  is  slightly  alkaline 
and  some  even  brackish.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
hard  water  is  due  to  the  large  proportion  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  but  in  addition  Dakota  soil  water  contains  sul¬ 
phate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  sulphate  of  lime, 
and  common  salt,  all  of  which  gives  to  it  a  bitterish 
taste. 

The  soil  is  evidently  a  glacial  drift  deposit,  and,  like 
portions  of  Switzerland,  is  filled  with  vegetable  matter 
many  feet  deep.  There  are  no  distinct  layers  of  either 
clay,  sand,  or  gravel.  What  the  rock  deposit  beneath  is 
it  will  be  interesting  to  find  out. 

The  soil  will  prove  inexhaustible,  and  when  the  sur¬ 
face  is  unproductive  deep  sub-soil  plowing  will  rejuvenate 
it  by  bringing  to  the  surface  valuable  saline  soil.  The 
rolling  land  will  therefore  prove  as  valuable  as  the  lower 
levels,  while  the  low  swales  can  be  rendered  productive 
by  draining  or  boring  for  several  feet  down.  The  fact 
that  pockets  of  sand,  gravel,  clay,  and  alluvial  deposit 
are  mixed,  and  that  stumps  of  trees  are  found  thirty  feet 
below  the  surface,  shows  that  the  soil  is  something 
wonderful. 

Agriculture. — Wheat  and  barley,  for  the  raising  of 
which  the  climate  and  soil  of  Dakota  seem  to  be  pecu¬ 
liarly  well  adapted,  are  the  staple  products  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  cost  of  raising  wheat  has  been  estimated  at 
24  cents  a  bushel,  upon  large  farms  supplied  with 
modern  machinery,  and  36  upon  ordinary  farms. 

The  agricultural  statistics  for  1887  show  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  acreage  of  cereals  as  follows  : 

Acres  in 

Cultivation.  Bushels. 


Wheat . 3,818,754  62,553,499 

Corn .  608,807  24,511,726 

Oats .  1,172,289  43,267,478 

Rye .  I7>586  316,586 

Barley .  235,155  6,400,568 

Buckwheat .  5*749  97>23° 

Flax .  412,741  3*910,944 
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Crop  statistics  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota  for  the 
year  1888,  showing  the  average  yield  per  acre  of  the 
principal  crops  by  counties,  based  on  estimates,  are  as 
follows: 


COUNTIES. 

No.  Bushels 

Wheat. 

No.  Bushels 

Oats. 

No.  Bushels 

Barley. 

No.  Bushels 

Flax. 

No.  Bushels 
Corn. 

Aurora . 

17 

45 

39 

13 

47 

Beadle . 

16 

31 

28 

9 

32 

Bon  Homme . 

16 

50 

4i 

15 

58 

Brookings . 

14 

38 

35 

14 

40 

Brown . . 

18 

47 

42 

14 

40 

Brule . 

17 

44 

37 

H 

48 

Buffalo . 

16 

4i 

36 

13 

45 

Campbell . 

19 

50 

40 

15 

38 

Charles  Mix . 

1 7 

46 

34 

13 

50 

Clark . 

i5 

3° 

27 

1 1 

34 

Clay . . 

16 

48 

37 

14 

60 

Codington . 

14 

35 

32 

10 

40 

Division . . . 

17 

45 

38 

15 

48 

Day . 

15 

40 

30 

12 

37 

Deuel . 

13 

38 

33 

13 

38 

Douglas . . . 

16 

45 

38 

15 

54 

Edmunds . 

*18 

46 

41 

14 

40 

Faulk . 

16 

37 

29 

11 

33 

Grant . 

16 

39 

30 

11 

32 

Hamlin . 

16 

38 

29 

11 

35 

Hand . 

15 

33 

29 

10 

35 

Hanson . 

1 7 

46 

39 

r4 

50 

Hughes . 

13 

36 

35 

1 1 

40 

Hutchinson .  . . 

16 

46 

38 

16 

56 

Hyde . 

13 

35 

34 

11 

41 

[eraukl . 

17 

42 

35 

13 

47 

Lake . . . 

16 

45 

34 

*3 

43 

Lincoln . 

16 

42 

38 

13 

53 

Marshall . 

16 

45 

40 

12 

37 

McCook . 

i7 

45 

34 

14 

49 

McPherson . 

18 

5o 

36 

15 

35 

Miner . 

16 

43 

36 

13 

44 

Minnehaha . 

16 

40 

33 

12 

47 

Moody . 

16 

4i 

32 

12 

46 

Potter . 

12 

35 

36 

11 

32 

Sanborn . 

i7 

44 

37 

*3 

45 

Srink . 

i5 

38 

3o 

10 

3° 

Turner . 

16 

43 

39 

*5 

5i 

Union . 

16 

45 

35 

*5 

60 

Walworth . 

18 

46 

36 

16 

37 

Yankton . . 

17 

47 

35 

16 

60 

Average . 

16 

43 

36 

13 

43 

Stock  Raising.  Phenomenal  as  has  been  the  growth 
of  wheat  culture  in  Dakota,  it  is  admitted  on  all  sides 
that  the  cattle  industry  bids  fair  to  more  than  equal  it 
in  the  rapidity  w:th  which  it  is  taking  hold.  The  ex¬ 
periments  of  a  few  practical  men  in  the  past  three  or 
four  years  have  so  fully  demonstrated  the  adaptability 
of  the  country  to  this  industry  that  those  acquainted 
with  these  facts  did  not  hesitate  to  make  the  breeding 
of  live  stock  either  an  important  part  of  their  agricul¬ 
tural  undertaking,  or,  as  hundreds  have  done,  an  ab¬ 
solute  specialty  of  it. 

The  value  of  live  stock  in  1887  was  $42,828,338,  an 
increase  in  seven  years  of  $36,365,065. 

Population.  The  population  of  the  territory  was  es« 
timated  by  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration  on  the 
last  day  of  June,  1888,  at  630,823,  exclusive  of 
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Indians  and  government  officials,  and  others  upon  the 
reservation.  The  census  returns  of  1890  give  North 
Dakota,  182,719;  South  Dakota,  328,808.  About  one- 
third  of  the  population  is  of  foreign  birth. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1888,  about 
2,500,000  acres  were  filed  and  purchased  by  immigrants 
for  settlement.  There  are  still  over  20,000,000  acres 
open  for  settlers,  besides  the  11,000,000  acres  purchased 
from  the  Indians  on  the  great  Sioux  reservation  by  the 
government. 

Assessments.  The  following  is  the  total  assessment 
of  the  two  Dakotas  for  the  current  year,  as  published 
by  the  Territorial  Board  of  Equalization,  August,  1889: 


North  Dakota. 

South  Dakota. 

Land . 

$40,061,175 

65 

$5U475,558 

50 

Town  Lots . 

9,354,329 

1 

50 

10,175,349 

50 

Property  invested  in 

merchandise . 

2,574.741 

90 

3,664,472 

00 

Capital  invested  in 

manufactures . 

153,567 

OO 

632,709 

00 

Horses . 

5,223,877 

OO 

7,631,228 

00 

Mules  and  asses . 

444,474 

OO 

319,611 

00 

Cattle . 

2,557,953 

25 

4.734,618 

5o 

Sheep . 

78,759 

OO 

164,175 

00 

Swine . 

122,454 

20 

484,117 

00 

Carriages,  etc . 

1,129,451 

60 

1,024,415 

00 

Moneys  and  credits. . 

1,112,178 

75 

i,38i,539 

00 

Household  furniture. 

138,820 

00 

146,681 

00 

Stocks  or  shares . 

1,029,635 

00 

1,658,619 

00 

All  other  property. . 

0 

n 

N 

r\ 

*0 

00 

N 

00 

4,848,747 

00 

Totals . 

$66,857,436 

30 

$97,342,440 

60 

The  total  tax  levy  for  the  year  was  3  mills  on  the  dol¬ 
lar.  The  total  expenditures  for  the  year  1887,  were 
$488,109.21,  while  the  receipts  were  $532,766.51.  The 
annual  interest  on  the  public  debt  is  but  $56,026.50 

Mining  is  confined  to  the  Black  Hills.  The  total 
production  of  gold  and  silver  from  1877  to  1887,  inclu¬ 
sive,  was  $38,825,000. 

The  great  Sioux  reservation  is  supposed  to  contain 
valuable  gold  quartz  deposits.  Anthracite  coal  was  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  vicinity  of  Chamberlin  in  the  spring  of 
this  year  (1889).  There  is  hardly  any  doubt  that  the 
great  bluffs  along  the  Missouri  River  are  underlaid  with 
coal,  but  development  is  prevented,  owing  to  the  best 
indications  being  located  on  the  Crow  Creek  reserva¬ 
tion,  north  and  west  of  Chamberlin. 

Education.  Few  States  have  done  more  for  educa¬ 
tional  purposes  than  the  Territory  of  Dakota.  Two 
common  school  systems  are  in  operation.  In  fifteen 
counties  the  people  manage  the  schools  themselves 
through  a  school  board  of  three  members  in  each  school 
district.  In  seventy-one  counties  the  township  system 
prevails.  Besides  these  schools,  the  city  and  graded 
schools  and  the  State  institutions  are  regulated  by 
special  acts.  The  University  of  Dakota  employs  twenty 
teachers,  and  has  an  attendance  of  350  pupils.  The 
Agricultural  College,  at  Brookings,  is  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  and  the  Normal  Schools  at  Madison  and 
Spearfield  had  an  aggregate  of  275  pupils.  A  School 
of  Mines  has  been  established  at  Rapid  City,  with  four 
professors  and  two  assistants.  Its  first  report,  which 
contains  valuable  information  in  regard  to  the  mineral 
resources  of  the  Black  Hills,  and  more  especially  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  recent  discovery  of  tin  deposits,  was 
published  in  1888.  On  August  6,  1889,  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  North  Dakota,  besides  locating  the  seat  of 
government  at  Bismarck,  provided  for  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity  at  Grand  Forks;  an  agricultural  college  at 
Fargo ;  a  State  normal  school  at  Valley  City,  appro¬ 
priating  50,000  acres  for  that  purpose  ;  a  deaf  and 


dumb  asylum  at  Devil’s  Lake ;  a  State  reform  school  at 
Mayville,  appropriating  30,000  acres  }  State  insane  asy¬ 
lum  and  feeble  minded  institution  at  Jamestown,  appro¬ 
priating  20,000  acres ;  a  soldiers’  home  at  Lisbon, 
appropriating  40,000  acres ;  an  asylum  for  the  blind, 
appropriating  30,000  acres  ;  an  industrial  school  at  Ellen- 
dale,  appropriating  40,000  acres ;  a  school  of  forestry 
and  a  scientific  school  at  Wappeton,  appropriating 
40,000  acres. 

Division  and  Statehood.  In  March,  1888,  an  act  of 
Congress  was  passed  providing  that  the  people  of 
Dakota  express  their  opinion  whether  the  Territory 
should  be  admitted  into  the  Union  as  two  States,  or  as 
one  ;  if  favorable  to  a  division,  it  should  be  on  the  seventh 
standard  parallel. 

Accordingly,  on  July  nth  and  12th,  a  convention 
for  South  Dakota  met  at  Huron,  at  which  resolu¬ 
tions  favoring  division  were  adopted.  At  the  November 
election  the  question  was  settled  in  the  affirmative. 
North  Dakota,  which  had  voted  against  division,  fol¬ 
lowed  suit,  by  holding  a  convention  of  divisionists,  in 
December,  and  also  adopting  resolutions  favoring  di¬ 
vision.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  wishes  of  the 
people  into  effect,  and  of  preparing  the  two  new  States 
for  admission  into  the  Union,  constitutional  conventions 
were  called  by  the  Territorial  Legislature.  On  July 
4,  1889,  the  convention  of  North  Dakota  met  at 

Bismarck,  and  on  the  subsequent  August  17th  the  con¬ 
stitution  for  the  new  States,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
synopsis,  was  adopted  : 

The  bill  of  rights  insures  freedom  of  speech  and  writ¬ 
ing  and  provides  that  in  all  cases  of  libel  the  truth  shall 
be  given  in  evidence  and  shall  be  a  sufficient  defense  when 
the  matter  is  published  with  good  motives.  No  person 
shall  be  proceeded  against  criminally  otherwise  than  by 
indictment.  The  Legislature  has  the  power  to  change, 
regulate,  or  abolish  the  grand  jury  system.  The  mili¬ 
tary  shall  be  subordinate  to  the  civil  power.  Private 
property  shall  not  be  taken  or  damaged  for  public  use 
without  just  compensation.  No  person  shall  be  im¬ 
prisoned  for  debt  unless  on  refusal  to  deliver  up  his  es¬ 
tate  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors.  No  bill  of  attainer, 
ex  post  facto  law,  or  law  impairing  the  obligations  of 
contract  shall  ever  be  passed.  No  person  shall  be  con¬ 
victed  of  treason  unless  on  the  evidence  of  two  witnesses 
to  the  same  act. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Senate  to  consist  of  not  less  than 
thirty  nor  more  than  fifty  members, and  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  not  less  than  sixty  nor  more  than  140. 
Senators  shall  be  elected  for  terms  of  four  years  and  Rep¬ 
resentatives  for  two.  No  member  of  the  Legislature  shall, 
during  the  term  for  which  he  was  elected,  be  appointed 
or  elected  to  any  civil  office  which  shall  have  been  created 
or  the  emoluments  of  which  have  been  increased  during 
his  term.  The  offer  of  his  vote  or  influence  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Legislature  in  favor  of  or  against  any  measure, 
in  consideration  of  the  votes  of  other  members,  shall  be 
deemed  bribery  and  he  shall  be  punishable  accordingly. 
The  term  of  service  of  legislators  shall  begin  the  first 
Tuesday  in  January  next  after  their  election,  and  the 
session  shall  be  limited  to  sixty  days.  The  first  session 
shall  be  120  days.  The  sessions  shall  be  biennial.  In 
all  cases,  except  treason,  felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace, 
legislators  shall  be  free  from  arrest.  The  compensation 
shall  be  $5  per  day.  Neither  House  shall,  without  the 
consent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for  a  longer  period  than 
three  days.  No  bill  for  the  appropriation  of  money,  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  expenses  of  the  government,  shall  be  passed 
after  the  fortieth  day  of  the  session,  except  by  unani¬ 
mous  consent  of  the  House  in  which  it  is  sought  to  be  in¬ 
troduced.  No  bill  shall  embrace  more  than  one  sub* 
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ject.  Xo  act  shall  take  effect  until  July  1st,  after  the  close 
of  the  session,  unless  in  cases  of  emergency. 

The  Legislature  shall  not  pass  local  or  special  laws  for 
any  of  the  following  purposes.  Laying  out,  opening, 
clearing,  or  working  roads  or  highways,  vacating  roads, 
town  plats,  streets,  alleys,  or  public  grounds;  locating 
or  changing  county  seats ;  regulating  county  or  town¬ 
ship  affairs ;  regulating  the  jurisdiction  and  duties  of 
justices  of  the  peace,  police  magistrates,  or  constables ; 
changing  the  rules  of  evidence  in  any  trial  or  inquiry; 
providing  for  changes  of  venue  in  civil  or  criminal  cases; 
declaring  any  person  of  age ;  for  limitation  of  civil 
actions,  or  giving  effect  to  informal  or  invalid  deeds  ; 
summoning  or  impaneling  grand  or  petit  juries ;  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  management  of  common  schools;  regulating 
the  rate  of  interest  on  money  ;  the  opening  or  conduct¬ 
ing  of  any  election  or  designating  the  place  of  voting ; 
the  sale  or  mortgage  of  real  estate  belonging  to  minors 
or  others  under  disability  ;  chartering  or  licensing  ferries 
or  toll  bridges  or  toll  roads  ;  remitting  fines,  penalties, 
or  forfeitures  ;  creating,  increasing,  or  decreasing  fees, 
percentages,  or  allowances  of  public  officers ;  changing 
the  law  of  descent ;  granting  to  any  corporation,  asso¬ 
ciation,  or  individual  the  right  to  lay  down  railroad 
tracks,  or  any  special  or  exclusive  privilege,  immunity, 
or  franchise  whatever ;  for  the  punishment  of  crimes ; 
changing  names  of  persons  or  places  ;  for  the  assess¬ 
ment  or  collection  of  taxes ;  affecting  estates  of  deceased 
persons,  minors,  or  others  under  legal  disabilities;  ex¬ 
tending  the  time  for  the  collection  of  taxes,  refunding 
money  into  the  State  treasury,  relinquishing  or  extin¬ 
guishing  in  whole  or  in  part  the  indebtedness,  liability,  or 
obligation  of  any  corporation  or  person  to  this  State  or 
to  any  municipal  corporation  therein  ;  legalizing,  except 
as  against  the  State,  the  unauthorized  or  invalid  act  of 
any  officer ;  exempting  property  from  taxation  ;  restor¬ 
ing  to  citizenship  persons  convicted  of  infamous  crimes; 
authorizing  creation,  extension,  or  impairing  of  liens  ; 
creating  offices  or  prescribing  the  powers  and  duties  of 
officers  in  counties,  cities,  townships,  election  or  school 
districts,  or  authorizing  the  adoption  or  legitimation  of 
children ;  incorporation  of  cities,  towns,  or  villages,  or 
changing  or  amending  the  charter  of  any  town,  city,  or 
village;  providing  for  the  election  of  member  of  the 
board  of  supervisors  in  townships,  incorporated  towns, 
or  cities;  the  protection  of  fish  or  game;  in  all  other 
cases  where  a  general  law  can  be  made  applicable  no 
special  law  shall  be  passed. 

The  Governor  shall  have  power  to  remit  fines  and 
forfeitures,  grant  reprieves,  commutations,  and  pardons. 
Any  attempt  to  use  his  official  power  to  influence  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Legislature  to  vote  for  or  against  a  bill 
pending,  shall  be  considered  bribery;  and  if  he  so 
attempts  to  influence,  or  if  he  receives  a  bribe  for  an 
official  act,  he  shall  forfeit  all  right  to  hold  any  office  of 
trust  or  honor  in  the  State. 

The  officers  provided  to  be  elected  are  :  A  Governor, 
Lieutenant-Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  Auditor, 
Treasurer,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Insurance,  three  Commissioners  of  Rail¬ 
roads,  Attorney  General,  and  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Labor.  The  Governor’s  salary  shall  be 
$3,000  per  annum,  the  Lieutenant-Governor’s  $1,000, 
and  all  the  others  named  shall  receive  $2,000. 

The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  Supreme  Court, 
District  Courts,  County  Courts,  Justices  of  the  Peace, 
and  such  other  courts  as  maybe  created  for  cities,  towns, 
and  villages.  The  Supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate 
jurisdiction  only,  which  shall  be  coextensive  with  the 
State.  Three  terms  of  the  Supreme  Court  shall  be 
held  each  year — one  at  the  capital,  one  at  Fargo,  and 
one  at  Grand  Forks.  The  State  is  divided  into  six 


judicial  districts  and  there  •will  be  six  district  judges. 
To  be  eligible  to  the  Supreme  Bench  the  candidate  must 
be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  at  least  thirty  years  of 
age,  and  shall  nave  resided  in  the  State  at  least  three 
years.  To  be  eligible  to  the  district  judgeship  he  must 
be  twenty-five  years  of  age,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  resident  of  the  district  at  least  two  years. 

All  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  school  lands,  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  property  that  shall  fall  to  the  State  by  escheat, 
the  proceeds  of  all  gifts  or  donations  to  the  State  for 
school  purposes  or  not  otherwise  appropriated  by  the 
terms  of  the  gift  shall  be  a  perpetual  fund  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  public  schools.  It  shall  be  deemed  a 
trust  fund,  the  principal  of  which  may  be  increased  but 
never  diminished,  and  the  State  shall  make  good  all 
losses  thereof.  After  one  year  from  the  assembling  of 
the  first  legislative  assembly,  the  lands  granted  to  the 
State  from  the  United  States  for  the  support  of  the 
schools  may  be  sold  on  the  following  conditions  :  Xo 
more  than  one-fourth  shall  be  sold  in  the  first  five 
years  ;  no  more  than  one-half  of  the  remainder  within 
ten  years.  The  remainder  may  be  sold  as  soon  as  it 
becomes  saleable,  none  to  be  sold  at  less  than  $10  ^er 
acre. 

The  purchasers  of  the  land  shall  pay  one-fifth  cash, 
one-fifth  in  five  years,  one-fifth  in  ten  years,  one-fifth  in 
fifteen,  and  one-fifth  in  twenty,  with  interest  at  not  less 
than  6  per  cent,  payable  in  advance.  Lands  not  sold 
may  be  leased.  A  township  system  is  provided  for. 

In  the  matter  of  revenue  and  taxation  the  constitution 
prorides  that  the  Legislature  shall  proride  for  raising 
revenue  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  State  for  each 
year,  not  to  exceed  four  mills  on  the  dollar  of  assessed 
valuation  of  property.  Taxation  shall  be  uniform,  all 
property  to  be  taxed  according  to  its  true  value  in 
money.  But  property  of  the  United  States  and  State 
shall  be  exempt.  Cultivated  and  uncultivated  lands 
shall  be  assessed  at  the  same  value.  Railroads  for  their 
franchise,  roadway,  roadbed,  rails,  and  rolling  stock 
may  be  assessed  on  their  gross  earnings.  The  State 
may,  to  meet  casual  deficits  of  failure  in  the  revenue, 
or  in  case  of  extraordinary  emergencies,  contract  debt, 
but  that  debt  shall  not  exceed  $200,000,  exclusive  of 
what  may  be  the  debt  of  the  State  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution.  Xo  debt  in  excess  of  the 
limit  shall  be  incurred  unless  to  repel  invasion,  suppress 
insurrection,  defend  the  State  in  time  of  war,  or  provide 
for  public  defense.  The  debt  of  any  county,  township, 
school  district,  or  other  political  subdivision  shall  never 
exceed  5  per  cent  of  the  assessed  value  of  the  taxable 
property. 

The  militia  consists  of  all  able-bodied  male  citizens, 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five.  The  capi¬ 
tal  is  located  at  Bismarck,  the  agricultural  college  at 
Fargo,  the  insane  asylum  at  Jamestown,  the  State  uni¬ 
versity  and  school  of  mines  at  Grand  Forks,  and  minor 
institutions  at  points  agreed  upon. 

The  great  Sioux  reservation ,  containing  22,010,043 
acres,  of  which  11,000,000  will  be  opened  under  the  bill 
passed  by  Congress,  March,  1889.  The  balance  will  be 
reserved  for  settlement  by  the  Indian. 

This  vast  reservation  stretches  from  the  Missouri 
River  on  the  east  to  the  Black  Hills  on  the  west,  from 
the  Northern  Xebraska  boundary  line  on  the  south 
almost  to  the  town  of  Bismarck,  in  Xorthern  Dakota. 

Within  this  reservation,  through  which  flow  numer¬ 
ous  streams,  well-timbered,  are  some  of  the  finest  agri¬ 
cultural  and  stock  lands  in  the  entire  western  country, 
and  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  homeseekers 
are  now  merelv  awaiting  the  survev  of  the  lands  and  the 
proclamation  of  the  president  opening  this  vast  stretch 
to  s^triauxeat. 
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The  Big  Cheyenne,  which  drains  the  reservation 
Country,  contributes  the  largest  volume  of  water  to  the 
Missouri  River.  The  greater  part  of  this  stream  lies 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Sioux  Reservation,  as  also 
does  that  of  the  Bad,  White,  Moreau,  and  Grand 
Rivers.  The  Cheyenne  forms  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  portion  open  to  settlement  and  the  White  River 
the  southern  boundary. 

DALBERG,  Charles  Theodor  Anton  Maria, 
Prince  of  (1744-1817),  was  the  son  of  a  prince  of  Dal¬ 
berg,  who  was  one  of  the  chief  councilors  of  the  Elector 
of  Mainz.  Having  attended  the  universities  of  Gottin¬ 
gen  and  Heidelberg,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
canon  law,  and  entered  the  church.  In  1772  he  was 
appointed  counsellor  and  governor  of  Erfurt  by  the 
Elector  of  Mainz,  the  duties  of  which  position  he  fulfilled 
in  the  most  exemplary  manner,  displaying  the  highest 
conscientiousness,  and  doing  all  that  he  could  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  interests  of  his  people.  After  other  advance¬ 
ments,  he  became,  in  1802,  Archbishop  and  Elector  of 
Mainz.  Being  obliged  by  the  terms  of  the  peace  of 
Luneville  to  give  up  Worms  and  Constance,  he  received 
Ratisbon,  Aschaffenburg,  and  Wetzlar.  In  1804  he 
visited  Paris  in  order  to  discuss  with  Pius  VII.  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  Germany.  The  result 
was  that  he  gave  way  to  the  wishes  of  Napoleon,  and 
thereby  considerably  diminished  his  popularity  at  home. 
The  emperor  did  not  fail  to  reward  him ;  and,  on  the 
formation  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  though  he 
was  forced  to  resign  his  post  as  archchancellor  of  the 
emperor,  he  received  more  than  compensating  dignities. 
These,  however,  on  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  he  was  forced 
to  resign  ;  and  he  died,  holding  no  other  office  than  that 
of  archbishop  of  Ratisbon  (February  10,  1817).  The 
friend  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Wieland,  Dalberg  was 
himself  a  scholar  and  author. 

D’ALEMBERT,  Jean  i.e  Rond  (1717-1783), 
French  mathematician  and  philosopher,  was  born  at 
Paris  in  November,  1717.  He  was  a  foundling,  having 
been  exposed  in  the  market  near  the  church  of  St.  Jean 
le  Rond,  Paris,  where  he  was  discovered  by  a  commis¬ 
sary  of  police  on  November  17th.  It  afterward  became 
known  that  he  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  the  Chevalier 
Destouches  and  Madame  de  Tencin,  a  lady  of  somewhat 
questionable  reputation.  Whether  by  secret  arrange¬ 
ment  with  one  or  other  of  the  parents,  or  from  regard 
to  his  exceedingly  feeble  state,  the  infant  wets  not  taken 
to  the  foundling  hospital,  but  intrusted  to  ti  e  wife  of  a 
glazier  named  Rousseau,  who  lived  close  by.  He  was 
called  Jean  le  Rond  from  the  church  near  which  he  was 
found,  the  surname  D’Alembert  was  added  by  himself 
at  a  later  period. 

On  leaving  college  he  returned  to  the  house  of  his 
foster-mother,  where  he  continued  to  live  for  thirty 
years.  On  the  advice  of  his  friends  he  made  two  suc¬ 
cessive  efforts  to  add  to  his  scanty  income  by  qualifying 
himself  for  a  profession.  He  studied  law,  and  was  ad¬ 
mitted  as  an  advocate  in  1738,  but  did  not  enter  upon 
practice.  He  next  devoted  himself  to  medicine,  and  in 
order  to  detach  himself  effectually  from  his  favorite  sub¬ 
ject,  sent  all  his  mathematical  books  to  a  friend,  who 
was  to  retain  them  until  he  had  taken  his  doctor’s  de¬ 
gree.  His  natural  inclination,  however,  proved  too 
strong  for  him  ;  within  a  year  the  books  had  all  been 
recovered,  and  he  had  resolved  to  content  himself  with 
his  annuity  and  give  his  whole  time  to  mathematics. 
He  led  a  simple,  regular  life  in  the  house  of  the  glazier, 
whose  circumstances  he  contrived  somewhat  to  better 
out  of  his  limited  means.  His  foster-mother  continued 
to  show  a  warm  attachment  to  him,  though  she  took 
no  interest  in  Ms  pursuits,  and  professed  something  like 
contempt  for  his  fame.  “You  will  never,”  she  said, 


“  be  anything  but  a  philosopher.  And  what  is  a  philoso¬ 
pher  ?  A  fool  who  plagues  himself  during  his  life  that 
men  may  talk  of  him  after  his  death.  ” 

In  1741  D’Alembert  received  his  first  public  distinc¬ 
tion  in  being  admitted  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  to  which  he  had  previously  presented  several 
papers,  including  a  Memoire  sur  le  calcul  integral 
(1739).  Two  years  after  his  election  to  a  place  in  the 
Academy  he  published  his  Trait  e de  Dynamique.  The 
new  principle  developed  in  this  treatise,  known  as 
D’Alembert’s  Principle,  may  be  thus  stated:  — “  If  from 
the  forces  impressed  on  any  system  of  bodies,  connected 
in  any  manner,  there  be  subtracted  the  forces  which, 
acting  alone,  would  be  capable  of  producing  the  actual 
accelerations  and  retardations  of  the  bodies,  the  re¬ 
maining  forces  must  exactly  balance  each  other.”  The 
effect  of  this  is  greatly  to  simplify  the  solution  of  com¬ 
plex  dynamical  problems  by  making  them  problems  of 
statics. 

So  early  as  the  year  1744  D’Alembert  had  applied 
this  principle  to  the  theory  of  the  equilibrium  and  the 
motion  of  fluids;  and  all  the  problems  before  solved  by 
geometricians  became  in  some  measure  its  corollaries. 
The  discovery  of  this  new  principle  was  followed  by 
that  of  a  new  calculus,  the  first  trials  of  which  were 
published  in  his  Reflexions  su le  cause  generate  des 
Vents,  to  which  the  prize  medal  was  adjudged  by  the 
Academy  of  Berlin  in  the  year  1746,  and  which  was  a 
new  and  brilliant  addition  to  his  fame.  He  availed 
himself  of  the  favorable  circumstance  of  the  King  of 
Prussia  having  just  terminated  a  glorious  campaign  by 
an  honorable  peace,  to  dedicate  his  work  to  that  prince. 

The  flattering  dedication  procured  the  philosopher  a 
polite  letter  from  Frederick,  and  a  place  among  his  lit¬ 
erary  friends.  The  king  made  repeated  attempts  to  in¬ 
duce  him  to  settle  in  Berlin,  without  success.  In  1754 
he  induced  D’Alembert  to  accept  a  pension  of  1,200 
francs  a  year,  and  in  1763  the  philosopher  visited  Ber¬ 
lin,  where  he  was  received  with  great  respect.  He 
finally  refused  on  that  occasion  the  office  of  president  of 
the  Academy  of  Berlin,  which  had  been  already  offered 
to  him  more  than  once.  In  1747  D’Alembert  applied 
his  new  calculus  of  partial  differences  to  the  problem  of 
vibrating  chords,  the  solution  of  which,  as  wrell  as  the 
theory  of  the  oscillation  of  the  air  and  the  propagation 
of  sound,  had  been  given  but  incompletely  by  the  geo¬ 
metricians  who  preceded  him,  and  these  his  masters  or 
his  rivals.  In  1749  he  furnished  a  method  of  applying 
his  principles  to  the  motion  of  any  body  of  a  given  fig¬ 
ure  ;  and  he  solved  the  problem  of  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes,  determined  its  quantity,  and  explained  the 
phenomenon  of  the  nutation  of  the  terrestrial  axis,  dis¬ 
covered  by  Dr.  Bradley.  In  1752  he  published  a 
treatise  on  the  Resistance  of  Fluids,  to  which  he  gave 
the  modest  title  of  an  Essay,  but  winch  contains  a  large 
number  of  original  ideas  and  new  observations.  About 
the  same  time  he  published,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Berlin,  Researches  Concerning  the  Integral 
Calculus,  a  branch  of  mathematical  science  which  is 
greatly  indebted  to  him  for  the  rapid  progress  it  has 
made  in  the  present  century.  In  his  Recherches  sur 
differents  points  importants  du  systerne  du  monde 
( 1 754—6)  he  perfected  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
the  perturbations  of  the  planets,  which  he  had  presented 
to  the  Academy  some  years  before. 

D'Alembert’s  association  with  Diderot  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  celebrated  Dictionnaire  Encyclopedique  led 
him  to  take  a  somewhat  wider  range  than  that  to  which 
he  had  hitherto  confined  himself.  He  wrote  for  that 
work  the  Discours  preliminaire  on  the  rise,  progress, 
and  affinities  of  the  various  sciences,  which  he  read  to  the 
French  Academy  on  the  day  of  his  admission  as  a  mem' 
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ber,  December  19,  1754.  Condorcet,  in  his  £loge, 
characterizes  it  as  one  of  those  works  which  only  two  or 
three  men  in  a  century  could  produce. 

D’Alembert’s  fame  spread  rapidly  throughout  Europe 
rnd  procured  for  him  more  than  one  opportunity  of 
quitting  the  comparative  retirement  in  which  he  lived 
in  Paris  for  more  lucrative  and  prominent  positions. 
The  offer  of  Frederick  the  Great  has  already  been  men¬ 
tioned.  In  1762  he  was  invited,  by  Catherine  of  Russia, 
to  become  tutor  to  her  son  at  a  yearly  salary  of  100,000 
francs.  On  his  refusal,  the  offer  was  repeated  with  the 
additional  inducement  of  accommodation  for  as  many  of 
his  friends  as  he  chose  to  bring  witli  him  to  the  Rus¬ 
sian  capital.  D’Alembert  persisted  in  his  declinature, 
and  the  letter  of  Catherine  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
in  the  minutes  of  the  F  rench  Academy.  A  foreign  honor 
of  a  different  kind  had  previously  been  bestowed  upon 
him.  In  1 755»  on  the  recommendation  of  Pope  Bene¬ 
dict  XIV.,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Institute 
of  Bologna.  A  legacy  of  £200  from  David  Hume 
showed  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  that 
philosopher. 

D’Alembert  continued  to  the  end  to  lead  the  quiet 
and  frugal  life  which  his  limited  means,  as  well  as  his 
simple  tastes,  dictated,  lie  was  abstemious  in  his 
habits,  and  never  tasted  any  alcoholic  beverages.  His 
later  years  were  saddened  by  circumstances  connected 
with  a  romantic  attachment  he  had  formed  for  Made¬ 
moiselle  de  l’Espinasse.  He  made  the  lady’s  acquaint¬ 
ance  at  the  house  of  Madame  du  Deffand,  a  noted  re¬ 
sort  of  literary  men  and  savants.  She  nursed  him  as¬ 
siduously  during  an  illness  he  had  in  1765,  and  from 
that  period  till  her  death,  in  1776,  they  lived  in  the  same 
house  without  any  scandal  attaching  to  their  intimacy. 
On  her  part  there  seems  to  have  been  from  first  to  last 
nothing  more  than  warm  friendship,  but  his  feelings 
toward  her  were  of  a  stronger  kind,  and  her  death 
deeply  affected  him.  He  never  recovered  his  elasticity 
of  spirits,  though  he  continued  to  occupy  himself  with 
his  favorite  pursuits,  and  to  frequent  the  society  of  his 
brother  philosophers.  After  the  death  of  Voltaire 
(1778),  whose  friend  and  correspondent  he  had  been  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  he  was  regarded  as  the  leader  of 
the  philosophical  party  in  the  Academy.  He  died  on 
October  29,  1783. 

DA  EGA  R  NO,  George,  an  ingenious  but  now  almost 
forgotten  writer,  born  at  Old  Aberdeen  about  1626. 

DALHOUSIE,  James  Andrew  Broun-Ramsay, 
Marquis  of,  in  the  peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  great  administrator  who  was  the  last  of  the  historic 
governors-general  under  the  East  India  Company,  and 
may  be  ranked  with  his  two  most  distinguished  prede¬ 
cessors,  Warren  Hastings  and  the  Marquis  Wellesley. 

Born  in  1812,  the  boy  was  educated  at  Harrow,  and 
entered  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  gave 
bright  promise  of  his  future  career.  When  Lord  Ram¬ 
say,  he  attempted,  as  a  follower  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  to 
snatch  the  representation  of  Edinburgh  from  Sir  John 
(afterward  Lord-Chancellor)  Campbell,  and  James 
Abercromby,  afterward  Speaker  and  Lord  Dunferm¬ 
line.  He  was  afterward  elected  for  the  County  of  Had¬ 
dington,  which  he  represented  for  a  short  time  till  called 
to  the  House  of  Lords  on  his  father’s  death.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington  was  soon  attracted  by  the  industry  and 
ability  ot  the  young  peer,  in  whom,  moreover,  he  felt 
an  interest  for  his  father’s  sake.  When  the  Whigs 
went  out  of  office,  under  Lord  Melbourne,  Sir  Robert 
Peel  came  into  power  with  three  colleagues  who  were 
successively  to  be  governor-general  —  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  as  president  of  the  Board  of  Control,  Sir  H. 
Hardinge  as  secretary  at  war,  and  Lord  Dalhousie  as 
vice-president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  under  Mr.  Glad- 
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stone,  and  in  1844  as  president.  It  was  in  the  Board 
of  Trade  that  he  sowed  the  seeds  of  that  disease  which 
carried  him  off  in  the  prime  of  life.  The  time  was 
that  of  the  Corn  Law  struggle  and,  still  more  to  him,  of 
the  railway  mania.  Night  and  day  the  president  had  to 
work.  In  1845,  he  organized  that  railway  department 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  through  which  in  one  year  he 
passed,  after  detailed  personal  study,  332  projects,  in¬ 
volving  a  capital  of  ^271,000,000,  besides  many  for¬ 
eign  schemes  which  appealed  to  the  English  money- 
market.  To  him,  more  than  any  other  man,  Great 
Britain  owes  its  railway  system,  and,  if  the  experienced 
warning  of  the  over-worked  president  had  been  heeded, 
the  disasters  of  1847-48  would  never  have  taken  place. 
At  the  same  time  the  duty  of  leading  the  Corn  Law  de¬ 
bates  in  the  House  of  Lords  fell  upon  the  wearied 
official.  The  defeat  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  at  the  end  of 
June,  1846,  gave  him  no  respite,  for  Lord  John  Rus¬ 
sell  asked  him  to  remain  in  office,  and  again  the  Whig 
premier  offered  the  young  Conservative  peer  the  office  of 
Governor-general  of  India,  from  which  Lord  Hardinge 
was  returning  after  the  first  Sikh  war. 

Never,  since  Clive,  had  any  man  so  young  been 
called  to  bear  such  vast  responsibilities,  and  yet,  like 
Clive,  he  nearly  doubled  the  empire,  and  adorned  his 
rule  with  the  blessings  of  peaceful  and  material  reform. 
Lord  Dalhousie  was  only  thirty-five  years  of  age  when, 
on  January  12,  1848,  he  assumed  at  Calcutta  that 
high  office  which  he  held  for  upwards  of  eight  years,  or 
almost  as  long  as  the  period  during  which  Lord  Hast¬ 
ings  had  been  led  by  troublous  times  to  fill  it.  Had  he 
remained  a  cabinet  minister,  it  is  not  difficult  to  predict 
what  he  might  have  become  in  the  annals  of  British 
statesmanship,  but  he  had  even  higher  work  to  do  in 
India.  Lord  Hardinge,  guided  throughout  his  policy 
by  the  good  and  great  Henry  Lawrence,  had  left  the 
Punjab  nominally  at  peace  under  a  Sikh  regency,  but 
really  seething  with  discontent  and  confusion.  Moolraj, 
at  Mooltan  had,  in  April,  murdered  the  British  officers 
Vans  Agnew  and  Anderson;  Herbert  Edwardes  had,  in 
June,  shown  how  disaster  could  be  retrieved;  by  Sep¬ 
tember'  General  Whish  was  before  Mooltan  with  an 
avenging  force;  and  on  October  5th,  the  governor- 
general  announced,  at  a  military  ball  at  Barrackpore,  a 
general  war  against  the  Sikh  Sirdars.  Proceeding  to 
the  spot,  like  another  Clive,  he  conquered,  annexed,  and 
reorganized  the  Punjab  in  six  months.  The  crowning 
victory  of  Gujerat,  on  February  21,  1849,  followed 
by  the  fall  of  Mooltan,  avenged  the  drawn  battle 
of  Chillianwalla,  and  on  March  29th,  the  Punjab  be¬ 
came  a  British  province.  Borrowing  from  adminis¬ 
trative  experiments  on  a  small  scale  in  Tenasserim  and 
Sind,  the  governor-general  created  that  non-regulation 
system,  under  which  military  officers  and  civilians  com¬ 
bined  have  ever  since  brought  up  to  the  ordinary  level 
of  our  civilized  administration  the  warlike  peoples  of 
Northern,  and  the  more  savage  tribes  of  Central  and 
Eastern  India.  In  the  brothers  Henry  and  John  Law¬ 
rence,  assisted  by  Sir  Robert  Montgomery  and  Sir 
Donald  Macleod,  Lord  Dalhousie  found  men  to  work 
out  his  plans  with  such  success  as  to  convert  the  Punjab 
into  the  base  from  which,  in  1857,  Delhi  was  taken  and 
the  empire  was  reconquered. 

It  was  on  March  6,  1858,  that  he  left  Calcutta 
amid  the  tears  of  many,  both  natives  and  Europeans, 
who  accompanied  the  great  proconsul,  as  he  was  lov¬ 
ingly  called,  to  the  Ghaut.  He  knew  he  had  no  more 
health  to  look  for.  Sadly  did  he  write,  in  a  formal  re¬ 
ply  to  the  citizens  of  Calcutta — “Nearly  fifteen  years 
have  passed  away  since  first  I  entered  the  service  of  the 
Crown.  Through  all  those  years,  with  but  one  short 
interval,  public  employment  of  the  heaviest  responsi- 
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bility  and  labor  has  been  imposed  upon  me.  I  am 
wearied  and  worn,  and  have  no  other  thought  or  wish 
than  to  seek  the  retirement  of  which  I  stand  in  need, 
and  which  is  all  I  now  am  fit  for.” 

Lord  Dalhousie  retired  to  his  old  boy  home,  in  Dal- 
housie  Castle,  to  die,  affectionately  tended  by  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  and  on  December  19,  i860,  he  passed  peace¬ 
fully  away.  He  was  not  forty-nine  years  old,  an  age 
when  in  England  statesmen  only  begin  their  career,  yet, 
in  England  and  India  he  had  done  a  lifework  surpassed 
by  none,  if  equalled  by  any  of  his  contemporaries. 

DALIN,  Olof  von  (1708-1763),  a  Swedish  poet, 
was  born  in  the  parish  of  Vinberg,  Halland.  While 
studying  deeply  in  Lund,  Dalin  had  visited  Stockholm 
in  the  year  1723,  and  in  1726  he  proceeded  thither  for 
the  purpose  of  entering  one  of  the  public  offices.  Under 
the  patronage  of  Baron  Ralamb  he  rapidly  rose  to 
preferment,  and  his  skill  and  intelligence  won  him  golden 
opinions.  It  was  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  that  he  com¬ 
menced  his  literary  career  by  the  publication  of  a  weekly 
journal.  On  August  12,  1763,  he  died  athis  house  in 
Drottningholm,  after  a  life  of  political  preferment  and 
literary  honors. 

DALKEITH,  a  burgh  of  barony  and  market-town 
of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Edinburgh,  situated  be¬ 
tween  the  North  and  South  Esk,  six  and  a  half  miles 
southeast  of  Edinburgh.  The  town  is  for  the  most 
part  clean  and  well  built. 

DALLAS,  the  county  seat  of  Dallas  county,  Texas, 
one  of  the  chief  and  most  rapidly  growing  cities  of 
Texas,  is  located  in  the  center  of  one  of  the  richest 
agricultural  districts  of  the  State,  about  550  feet  above 
sea  level.  The  great  natural  advantages  of  the  country 
surrounding  the  city —  its  productiveness,  climate,  acces¬ 
sibility,  etc. —  have  conspired  to  render  this  peculiarly  a 
city  of  promise.  It  is  the  great  distributing  center  for 
a  vast  section  of  country,  a  dozen  lines  of  railway  cen¬ 
tering  here.  There  are  eight  national  and  four  private 
banks,  with  a  paid-up  capital  and  surplus  of  $3,600,000, 
and  a  deposit  account  averaging  more  than  $5,500,000. 
There  are  twenty-five  land  and  loan  companies,  eight 
local  and  four  national  building  associations  (authorized 
capital, $500,000,000).  Owing  to  its  advantageous  sit¬ 
uation,  Dallas  has  rapidly  augmented  in  importance  as  a 
manufacturing  center,  it  now  possessing  125  manufac¬ 
tories  of  various  kinds,  with  an  invested  capital  of 
$4,000,000,  and  an  annual  output  of  more  than  $8,000,- 
000.  Its  trade  is  considerable,  amounting  in  the  last  year 
to  over  $31,000,000.  The  city  is  well  supplied  with  hand¬ 
some  public  buildings,  over  $1,000,000  having  thus  far 
been  expended  in  this  behalf,  and  other  improvements 
being  in  contemplation.  The  public  schools  number  four¬ 
teen,  and  cost  over  $200,000.  Besides  these  there  are 
eighteen  private  schools,  and  three  colleges  and  convents 
for  both  sexes.  There  are  forty-six  houses  of  worship, 
covering  in  their  range  nearly  all  denominations.  The 
city  has  a  nucleus  of  a  good  library,  which,  although 
recently  begun,  is  rapidly  growing.  Both  electricity 
and  gas  are  used  in  lighting  the  streets,  and  the  water 
department  has  over  thirty-five  miles  of  mains  already 
laid  —  the  length  of  these  daily  increasing  —  the  pump 
and  reservoir  system  being  used  to  furnish  the  water. 
There  are  eighteen  miles  of  sewers  already  constructed. 
There  are  five  lines  of  street  railway  over  twenty-five 
miles  in  aggregate  length,  electricity,  cables  and  horses 
being  the  motive  power.  There  are  efficient  fire  and 
police  departments,  each  costing  annually  about  $45,000. 
The  total  city  receipts  last  year  were  $1,005,828,  and 
the  expenditures  were  $914, 196.  The  rate  of  taxation 
is  about  $1.70  per  $100,  while  the  valuation  of  property 
for  1890  is  over  $32,000,000.  The  population  of  the 
city  (1890  census)  is  given  at  38,067. 


DALLING  AND  BtTLWER,  Baron.  William 

Henry  Lytton  Earle  Bulwer,  better  known  during  the 
chief  part  of  his  long  and  brilliant  career  in  diplomacy, 
politics,  and  literature  as  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  was  born 
in  London,  on  Friday,  February  13,  1801.  Henry  Bul- 
wer’s  first  school  was  that  of  Doctor  Curtis  in  Sunbury, 
Middlesex.  Thence,  while  yet  a  stripling,  he  was  re¬ 
moved  to  Harrow,  then  presided  over  by  Dr.  George 
Butler.  At  eighteen,  Henry  Bulwer  was  enrolled  as  an 
undergraduate  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  removing 
thence  soon  afterward  to  Downing  College,  where  his 
university  career  was  completed.  At  that  turning-point 
in  his  history  his  maiden  work  was  published.  It  was 
issued  from  the  press  in  1822  as  a  tiny  volume  of  verse, 
commencing  with  an  ode  on  the  death  of  Napoleon.  It 
is  chiefly  interesting  now  for  its  fraternal  dedication  to 
Edward  Lytton  Bulwer,  then  a  youth  of  nineteen,  an 
inscription  couched  in  terms  of  affectionate  admiration. 

On  leaving  Cambridge  in  the  autumn  of  1824,  Henry 
Bulwer  signalized  his  entrance  into  public  life  by  an 
adventure.  As  emissary  of  the  Greek  Committee  then 
sitting  in  London,  he  started  for  the  Morea,  carrying 
with  him  no  less  a  sum  than  ^80,000  sterling,  which, 
immediately  on  his  arrival  at  his  destination,  he  handed 
over  to  Prince  Mavrocordato  and  his  colleagues,  as  the 
responsible  leaders  of  the  War  of  Independence. 
Shortly  after  his  return  to  England  in  1826,  Bulwer 
published  a  record  of  this  romantic  excursion,  under 
the  title  of  An  Autumn  in  Greece.  Meanwhile,  bent 
for  the  moment  upon  following  in  his  father’s  footsteps, 
he  had  on  October  19,  1825,  been  gazetted  as  a 

cornet  in  the  Second  Life  Guards.  Within  less  than 
eight  months,  however,  he  had  exchanged  from  cavalry 
to  infantry,  being  enrolled  on  June  2,  1826,  as  an 
ensign  in  the  58th  Regiment.  That  ensigncy  he  re¬ 
tained  for  little  more  than  a  month,  obtaining  another 
unattached,  which  he  held  until  January  1,  1829, 
when  he  finally  abandoned  the  army.  The  court,  not 
the  camp,  was  to  be  the  scene  of  his  successes ;  and  for 
thirty-eight  years  altogether  —  from  the  August  of  1827 
to  the  August  of  1865  —  he  contrived,  while  maturing 
from  a  young  attache  to  an  astute  and  veteran  ambassa¬ 
dor,  to  hold  his  own  with  ease,  and  in  the  end  was 
ranked  among  the  subtlest  intellects  of  his  time  as  a 
master  of  diplomacy.  His  first  appointment  in  his  new 
profession,  at  the  date  just  mentioned,  was  as  an  at¬ 
tache  at  Berlin.  In  the  April  of  1830  he  obtained  his 
next  step  through  his  nomination  as  an  attache  at 
Vienna.  Thence,  exactly  a  year  afterward,  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  nearer  home  in  the  same  capacity  at  The  Hague. 

As  yet,  ostensibly,  no  more  than  a  careless  lounger  in 
the  salons  of  the  Continent,  the  young  ex-cavalry  offi¬ 
cer  veiled  the  keenest  observation  under  an  air  of  indif¬ 
ference.  His  constitutional  energy,  which  throughout 
life  was  exceptionally  intense  and  tenacious,  wore  from 
the  first  a  mask  of  languor.  When  in  reality  most  cau¬ 
tious  he  was  seemingly  most  negligent.  No  matter 
what  he  happened  at  the  moment  to  take  in  hand,  the 
art  he  applied  to  it  was  always  that  highest  art  of  all, 
th e  ars  celare  artem.  His  mastery  of  the  lightest  but 
most  essential  weapon  in  the  armory  of  the  diplomatist, 
tact,  came  to  him  as  it  seemed  intuitively,  and  from  the 
outset  was  consummate.  At  the  beginning  of  the  revo¬ 
lution,  the  young  attach^  was  dispatched  by  the  then 
foreign  secretary  at  Whitehall,  Lord  Aberdeen,  to  watch 
events  as  they  arose  and  report  their  character.  When 
he  reached  Ghent  in  the  midst  of  the  civil  conflict,  the 
commissionaire  of  his  hotel  was  shot  down  at  his  elbow 
on  the  Grande  Place.  In  the  execution  of  his  special 
mission  he  traversed  the  country  in  all  directions  amidst 
civil  war,  the  issue  of  which  was  to  the  last  degree  prob¬ 
lematic.  Under  those  apparently  bewildering  circum- 
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Stances,  he  was  enabled  by  his  sagacity  and  penetration 
to  win  his  spurs  as  a  diplomatist.  Writing  almost  hap¬ 
hazard  in  the  midst  of  the  conflict,  he  sent  home,  from 
day  to  day,  a  series  of  dispatches  which  threw  a  flood  of 
light  upon  incidents  that  would  otherwise  have  appeared 
almost  inexplicable.  Scarcely  a  week  had  elapsed,  dur¬ 
ing  which  his  predictions  had  been  wonderfully  verified, 
when  he  was  summoned  to  London  to  receive  the  con¬ 
gratulations  of  the  cabinet.  He  returned  to  Brussels 
no  longer  in  a  merely  temporary  or  informal  capacity. 
As  secretary  of  legation,  and  afterward  as  chargd  d’af¬ 
faires,  he  assisted  in  furthering  the  negotiations  out  of 
which  Belgium  rose  into  a  kingdom,  and  in  so  rising 
established  for  the  first  time  on  the  European  Continent 
the  adjusted  fabric  of  a  moderate  constitutional  sover¬ 
eignty.  Scarcely  had  this  been  accomplished  when  he 
wrote  what  may  be  called  the  first  chapter  of  the  history 
of  the  newly-created  Belgian  kingdom. 

Within  the  very  year  in  which  he  was  chosen  by  the 
Marylebone  electors,  he  brought  out  in  two  volumes, 
entitled  France — Literary,  Social,  and  Political ,  the 
first  half  of  a  work  which  was  only  completed  upon  the 
publication,  two  years  afterward,  of  a  second  series, 
also  in  two  volumes,  under  the  title  of  The  Monarchy 
of  the  Middle  Classes.  Through  its  pages  he  made 
good  his  claim  to  be  regarded  not  merely  as  a  keen¬ 
witted  observer,  but  as  one  of  the  most  sagacious  and 
genial  delineators  of  the  generic  Frenchman,  above  all 
of  that  supreme  type  of  the  race,  with  whom  all  through 
his  life  he  especially  delighted  to  hold  familiar  inter¬ 
course,  the  true  Parisian.  Between  the  issuing  from  the 
press  of  these  two  series,  Henry  Bulwer  had  prefixed 
an  intensely  sympathetic  Life  of  Lo)'d  Byron  to  the 
Paris  edition  of  the  poet’s  works  published  by  Galignani, 
a  memoir  republished  sixteen  years  afterward.  A 
political  argument  of  a  curiously  daring  and  outspoken 
character,  entitled  The  Lords,  the  Government ,  atid  the 
Country ,  was  given  to  the  public  in  1836  by  Bulwer,  in 
the  form  of  an  elaborate  letter  to  a  constituent.  At 
this  point  his  literary  labors,  which  throughout  life  were 
with  him  purely  labors  by-the-way,  ceased  for  a  time, 
and  he  disappeared  during  three  decades  from  author¬ 
ship  and  from  the  legislature.  It  was  within  that  inter¬ 
val  of  thirty  years,  however,  that  he  succeeded  in  build¬ 
ing  up  what  has  ever  since  constituted  the  sum  and  sub¬ 
stance  of  his  reputation,  securing  to  him  his  eminent 
and  now  historical  name  as  a  diplomatist.  During  the 
period  of  his  holding  the  position  of  charge  d’affaires  at 
Brussels,  Bulwer  had  seized  every  opportunity  of  mak¬ 
ing  lengthened  sojourns  at  Paris,  always  for  him  the 
choicest  place  of  residence.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  one 
of  these  dolce  far  niente  loiterings  on  the  Boulevards 
that,  on  August  14,  1837,  he  received  his  nomina¬ 
tion  as  secretary  of  embassy  at  Constantinople, 
Although  he  held  that  position  for  little  more  than  a 
year,  he  contrived  within  that  brief  period  to  make  his 
mark  upon  the  Ottoman  Empire.  He  did  this  by  open¬ 
ing  up  single-handed  its  resources  to  Western  Europe, 
through  the  negotiation  of  a  commercial  treaty  that  has 
ever  since  proved  of  the  greatest  importance,  not  to  Eng¬ 
land  alone,  but  in  a  more  or  less  considerable  way  to  all 
Christendom.  So  triumphant  in  their  result  were  his 
negotiations  that  Lord  Palmerston,  in  writing  his  con¬ 
gratulations  to  him  from  Windsor  Castle,  on  September 
13,  1838,  pronounced  his  treaty  a  capo  dPpera,  add¬ 
ing  that,  without  reserve,  it  would  be  at  once  rati¬ 
fied.  In  1839  and  1840,  during  the  temporary 
absence  of  his  chief,  Lord  Granville,  the  secretary  of 
embassy  was  gazetted,  ad  interim ,  charge  d’affaires  at  the 
court  of  France.  Opportunities  were  thus  afforded  him, 
of  which  he  availed  himself,  for  winning  new  distinction 
«£  a  diplomatist.  The  reward  earned  by  his  devotion  to 
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his  profession  came  to  him  at  last  toward  the  close  of 
1843.  On  November  14th  he  was  appointed  ambas¬ 
sador  at  the  court  of  the  young  Spanish  Queen  Isabella 
II.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Madrid  signal  evidence  was 
afforded  of  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  then  held  as 
a  diplomatist.  He  was  chosen  arbitrator  between  Spain 
and  Morocco,  then  confronting  each  other  in  deadly 
hostility.  As  the  result  of  his  mediation,  a  treaty  of 
peace  was  signed  between  the  two  powers  in  1844,  their 
antagonistic  interests  having  through  his  negotiations 
been  adroitly  reconciled.  Two  years  had  hardly 
elapsed  after  Bulwer’s  success  in  this  way  as  a  peace¬ 
maker,  when,  in  1846,  a  much  more  formidable  difficulty 
arose  —  one  which,  after  threatening  war  between 
France  and  England,  led  at  last  to  a  diplomatic  rupture 
between  the  British  and  Spanish  Governments. 

Before  his  return  the  ambassador  was  gazetted  a 
Knight  Companion  of  the  Bath,  being  promoted  to  the 
Grand  Cross  some  three  years  afterward.  In  addition 
to  this  mark  of  honor,  he  received  the  formal  approba. 
tion  of  the  ministry,  and  with  it  the  thanks  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament.  Before  the  year  of  his  return 
from  the  peninsula  had  run  out  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  was 
married  to  the  Hon.  Georgiana  Charlotte  Mary  Wel¬ 
lesley,  youngest  daughter  of  the  first  Baron  Cowley,  and 
niece  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Early  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  on  April  27,  1849,  he  was  nominated 
ambassador  at  Washington.  During  his  sojourn  in  the 
United  States  in  that  capacity  he  acquired  immense  pop¬ 
ularity.  Though  possessing  few  popular  qualifications 
as  a  speaker,  he  frequently  roused  American  audiences 
to  enthusiasm  by  his  generous  sentiments  and  impressive 
address.  His  principal  success,  as  ambassador  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  was  the  compact  known  equally  in  the  Old 
World  and  in  the  New  as  the  Bulwer-Clayton  treaty, 
which  was  in  the  main  the  fruit  of  his  sustained  labor  as 
a  diplomatist.  This  convention,  ratified  in  May,  1850, 
pledged  the  contracting  Governments  to  respect  the 
neutrality  of  the  meditated  ship  canal  through  Central 
America,  bringing  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
into  direct  communication.  If  it  did  no  other  good,  it 
unquestionably,  for  the  time  being,  allayed  the  jealous¬ 
ies  which  so  often  before  then  had  sprung  up  between 
the  two  countries  in  regard  to  the  British  right  of  pro¬ 
tection  on  the  Mosquito  Coast  and  in  the  Bay  of  Hon¬ 
duras.  After  having  been  accredited  as  an  ambassador 
to  the  United  States  for  three  years,  Sir  Henry  Bulwer, 
early  in  1852,  was  despatched  as  minister  plenipoten¬ 
tiary  to  the  small  but  stately  court  of  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany  at  Florence. 

When  in  the  winter  of  1865  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  re¬ 
turned  home  from  the  Bosphorus  it  was  to  retire  upon 
his  pension  to  the  lettered  ease  he  had  so  well  earned, 
and  to  revive  for  a  brief  space  in  the  evening  of  his  life 
the  recollection  of  his  earlier  successes  as  an  advanced 
liberal  reformer  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  was 
elected  member  for  Tamworth  on  November  17,  1868, 
and  retained  his  seat  until  gazetted  as  a  peer  of  the 
realm  on  March  21,  1871,  under  the  title  of  Baron 
Dalling  and  Bulwer  of  Wood  Dalling  in  the  County  of 
Norfolk.  Upon  the  eve  of  his  return  to  his  old  haunts 
as  a  debater  and  a  politician  he  had  asserted  his  claim  to 
literary  distinction  by  giving  to  the  world  in  two  volumes 
his  four  masterly  sketches  of  typical  men,  entitled  Histor¬ 
ical  Characters.  This  work,  dedicated  to  his  brother 
Edward,  in  testim  .ny  of  the  writer’s  fraternal  affection 
and  friendship,  portrayed  in  luminous  outline  Talleyrand 
the  Politic  Man,  Cobbett  the  Contentious  Man,  Canning 
the  Brilliant  Man,  and  Macintosh  the  Man  of  Promise. 
Two  other  kindred  sketches,  those  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  Viscount  Melbourne,  having  been  selected  from 
among  their  author’s  papers,  have  since  been  published 
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posthumously.  Another  work  of  ampler  outline  and 
larger  pretension  was  begun  and  partially  issued  during 
Lord  Dalling’s  lifetime.  The  luxury  of  completing  it, 
however,  was  denied  to  the  hand  of  its  author.  This 
was  the  elaborately  planned  and  vigorously  opened  Life 
of  Viscount  Palmerston ,  the  first  two  volumes  of  which 
were  published  in  1870.  A  third  volume  appeared  four 
years  afterward.  Even  then  it  left  the  story  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  statesman  broken  off  so  abruptly  that  the  work 
remained  at  the  last  the  merest  fragment.  Within  little 
more  than  one  year  from  the  date  of  his  elevation  to  the 
peerage,  Lord  Dalling,  on  May  23,  1872,  breathed 
his  last,  quite  unexpectedly,  at  Naples,  whither  he  had 
gone  to  all  appearance  on  a  mere  holiday  excursion. 

DALMATIA,  a  crownland  of  the  Austrian  Empire, 
stretching  in  a  narrow  strip  along  the  eastern  shores  of 
the  Adriatic  from  Austrian  Croatia  on  the  N.  to  Albania 
in  the  S.,  and  bounded  toward  the  interior  by  Turkish 
Croatia,  Herzegovina,  and  Montenegro.  It  has  an  area 
of  4,937  square  miles,  and  its  population  in  1869  was 
456,96!. 

The  greater  proportion  of  the  surface  is  devoted  to 
pasture  —  only  18  per  cent  being  under  the  plough,  5^ 
percent  in  vineyards,  and  22  per  cent  in  forest.  Barley, 
wheat,  maize,  oats,  rye,  millet,  beet-root,  hemp,  and  po¬ 
tatoes  are  all  grown,  but  in  small  quantities.  Asses  are 
largely  used  as  beasts  of  burden ;  goats  are  strikingly 
numerous  ;  and  sheep  are  reared  for  the  sake  of  their 
mutton,  which  is  almost  the  only  animal  food  freely  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  country. 

DALRYMPLE.  See  Stair  and  Hailes. 

DALTON,  John  (1766-1844),  the  celebrated  physi¬ 
cist,  and  founder  of  the  atomic  theory  of  chemistry, 
was  born  in  September,  at  Eaglesfield,  two  and  three- 
quarter  miles  southwest  of  Cockermouth,  in  Cumber¬ 
land.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  himself  began  the  work 
of  school-teaching,  in  which  he  continued  for  two  years  ; 
then,  for  a  year  or  more,  he  worked  occasionally  on  his 
father’s  farm.  His  principal  study  was  mathematics,  in 
which  he  recieved  aid  from  a  distant  relative,  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  the  name  of  Robinson,  living  in  the  vicinity  of 
Eaglesfield.  In  1781  Dalton  left  his  native  village  to 
become  assistant  to  his  cousin  George  Bewley,  the  mas¬ 
ter  of  a  school  for  boys  and  girls  at  Kendal ;  and  there 
he  spent  the  next  twelve  years  of  his  life  in  teaching, 
and  in  studying  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  and  natural 
philosophy.  It  was  in  1792  that  he  first  visited  London, 
which  he  described  as  “  a  surprising  place,  and  well 
worth  one’s  while  to  see  once ;  but  the  most  disagree¬ 
able  place  on  earth  for  one  of  a  contemplative  turn  to 
reside  in  constantly.  ” 

During  his  residence  at  Kendal,  Dalton  had  contiibut- 
ed  solutions  of  problems  and  questions  on  various  topics  to 
the  Gentlemen' s  and  Ladies'  Diaries',  but  his  first 
separate  publication  was  his  Meteorological  Observa¬ 
tions  and  Essays ,  published  September,  1 793,  a  result  of 
the  study  of  natural  phenomena,  during  upward 
©f  seven  years  previously.  Another  work  by  Dalton, 
entitled  Elements  of  English  Grammar ,  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1801.  On  October  3,  1794,  Dalton  became 
a  member  of  the  Manchester  Literary  and  Phil¬ 
osophical  Society,  before  which,  on  the  31st, 
he  read  a  communication  entitled  “  Extraordinary 
Facts  relating  to  the  Vision  of  Colors.”  In  this  paper 
he  gives  the  earliest  account  of  that  ocular  peculiarity 
known  as  dyschromatopsis,  chromato-pseudopsis  (false 
vision  of  colors),  Daltonism,  parachromatism,  or  color¬ 
blindness,  and  sums  up  its  characteristics  as  observed  in 
himself  and  others.  When  a  boy,  being  present  at  a 
review  of  troops,  and  hearing  those  around  him  expatiat¬ 
ing  on  the  gorgeous  effect  of  the  military  costume,  he 
asked  in  what  the  color  of  the  soldier’s  coat  differed 
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from  that  of  the  grass  on  which  he  trod;  ard  it  was 
the  derisive  laugh  and  the  exclamations  of  his  compan. 
ions  which  this  question  called  forth  that  first  made  him 
aware  of  his  defectiveness  of  his  eye-sight.  Besides  the 
blue  and  purple  of  the  spectrum  he  was  able  to  recog¬ 
nize  but  one  color,  yellow  ,  or,  as  he  states  in  his  paper, 
“  That  part  of  the  image  which  others  call  red,  appears 
to  me  little  more  than  a  shade  or  defect  of  light;  after 
that  the  orange,  yellow,  and  green  seem  one  color, 
which  descends  pretty  uniformly  from  an  intense  to  a 
rare  yellow,  making  what  I  should  call  different  shades 
of  yellow.  ” 

In  May,  1800,  he  was  elected  to  the  secretaryship  of 
the  society,  an  office  which  he  held  until  1808,  when  he 
became  vice-president  in  the  place  of  Dr.  Roget.  In 
1817  he  became  president,  and  remained  so  till  the  time 
of  his  death. 

The  most  important  of  Dalton’s  numerous  investiga¬ 
tions  are  those  concerned  with  the  atomic  theory  of 
chemistry.  The  subject  of  chemistry  seems  to  have 
first  occupied  his  attention  about  the  year  1796.  In 
1802  he  had  already  arrived  at  some  conception  of  the 
law  of  the  multiple  combining  proportions  of  the  ele¬ 
ments,  which  was  afterward  developed  by  him. 

In  June,  1833,  Lord  Grey’s  Government  conferred 
upon  Dalton  an  annual  pension  of  ^150,  which,  in 
1836,  was  raised  to  ^£300.  In  the  former  year  a  sub¬ 
scription  list  was  opened  in  Manchester  to  obtain  funds 
for  providing  that  city  with  a  lasting  memorial  of  its 
great  chemist ;  and  the  sum  of  ^£2,000  having  been 
raised,  Chantrey  was  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  a 
bust,  which  was  eventually  placed  in  the  entrance  hall  of 
the  Manchester  Royal  Institution.  During  his  stay  in 
London,  whither  he  had  gone  in  1834  to  sit  to  the  sculp¬ 
tor,  Dalton  was  presented  at  court,  and  in  the  autumn 
he  received  from  the  University  of  Edinburgh  the  de¬ 
gree  of  LL.  D.  He  officiated  as  vice-president  of  the 
chemical  section  of  the  British  Association  at  Dublin, 
in  1835,  and  at  Bristol  in  1836.  On  April  18,  1837,  he 
was  seized  with  an  attack  of  paralysis,  a  disease  of 
which  his  brother  had  died  in  December,  1834.  In  the 
following  year,  on  February  15th,  he  had  a  second  at¬ 
tack,  after  which,  though  still  able  to  make  experi¬ 
ments,  he  was  manifestly  much  enfeebled,  both  physic¬ 
ally  and  mentally,  and  required  constant  medical  attend¬ 
ance.  On  May  20,  1844,  he  suffered  from  another  fit. 
On  July  26,  1844,  he  recorded,  with  trembling  hand, 
his  last  meteorological  observation,  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  27th  he  fell  from  his  bed,  and  was  found  lifeless 
by  his  attendant.  He  was  publicly  buried  on  August 
12th,  at  Ardwick  Cemetery,  about  a  mile  and  ahalf  from 
Manchester. 

DAMAGES,  the  compensation  to  which  a  person  is 
by  law  entitled  who  has  been  injured  by  another.  The 
principle  of  compensation  in  law  makes  its  first  appear¬ 
ance  as  a  substitute  for  personal  retaliation.  In  primi¬ 
tive  law  something  of  the  nature  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
were-gild,  or  the  poine  of  the  Iliad ,  appears  to  be  uni¬ 
versal.  It  is  a  payment  due  from  the  offender  to  the 
person  he  has  offended,  or  to  his  family  or  kin.  The 
system  relates  to  personal  injuries.  It  marks  out  with 
great  minuteness  the  measure  of  the  compensation  ap¬ 
propriate  to  each  particular  case.  And  there  is  some¬ 
times  a  resemblance  between  the  legal  compensation,  as 
it  may  be  called,  and  the  compensation  which  an  in¬ 
jured  person,  seeking  his  own  remedy,  would  be  likely 
to  exact  for  himself.  In  such  a  system  the  two  entirely 
different  objects  of  personal  satisfaction  and  criminal 
punishment  are  not  clearly  separated,  and  even  in  mod¬ 
ern  law  damages  are  still  occasionally  penal. 

The  object  of  legal  compensation  should  be  to  place 
the  injured  person  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  situation 
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iii  which  he  would  have  been  but  for  the  injury.  In  the 
law  of  England  the  two  historical  systems  of  common 
law  and  equity  viewed  this  problem  from  two  different 
points  of  view.  The  principle  of  the  common  law  was 
that  the  amount  of  every  injury  might  be  estimated  by 
pecuniary  valuation.  The  object  of  equity  was  to  place 
the  injured  party  in  the  actual  position  to  which  he  was 
entitled.  This  difference  comes  out  most  clearly  in 
cases  of  breach  of  contract.  The  common  law,  with  a 
few  partial  exceptions,  would  do  no  more  than  compel 
the  defaulters  to  make  good  the  loss  of  the  other  party, 
by  paying  him  an  ascertained  sum  of  money  as  dam¬ 
ages.  Equity,  recognizing  the  fact  that  complete  satis¬ 
faction  was  not  in  all  cases  to  be  obtained  by  mere 
money  payments,  compelled  the  defaulter  to  specifically 
perform  his  contract.  Again,  in  those  injuries  which 
do  not  fall  under  the  head  of  breach  of  contract,  equity, 
on  satisfactory  proof  that  a  wrong  was  contemplated, 
would  interfere  to  prevent  it  by  injunction  ;  while  at 
common  law  no  action  could  be  brought  until  the  injury 
was  accomplished,  and  then  only  pecuniary  damages 
could  be  obtained. 

The  assessment  of  damages  is  peculiarly  the  business 
of  the  jury,  and  the  court  will  only  interfere  with  their 
decision  on  strong  cause  being  shown.  Thus,  a  verdict 
may  be  set  aside  on  the  ground  that  damages  are  exces¬ 
sive,  or  that  they  are  palpably  insufficient.  And  if  it 
appear  that  the  result  were  arrived  at  by  mere  hazard, 
as,  for  instance,  by  each  juryman  naming  a  sum  and  an 
average  being  struck,  that  would  be  an  impropriety  which 
would  invalidate  the  verdict.  There  are,  moreover, 
certain  principles  according  to  which  the  damages  must 
be  ascertained. 

In  American  law  interest  is  in  the  discretion  of  the 
court,  and  is  made  to  depend  on  the  equity  of  the  case. 
In  both  England  and  America  compound  interest,  or 
interest  on  interest,  appears  to  have  been  regarded  with 
the  horror  that  formerly  attached  to  usury.  Lord  Eldon 
would  not  recognize  as  valid  an  agreement  to  pay  com¬ 
pound  interest.  And  Chancellor  Kent,  and  American 
lawyers  generally,  hold  that  compound  interest  cannot 
be  taken  except  upon  a  special  agreement  made  after 
the  simple  interest  has  become  due.  See  Interest. 

Damages  are  said  to  be  either  general  or  special. 
The  former  are  given  for  losses  implied  by  the  law  as  the 
necessary  consequences  of  the  wrongful  act.  The  latter 
are  not  implied  by  law,  but  are  compensation  for  such 
loss  as  may  be  proved  to  have  been  in  fact  caused  by  the 
wrongful  act. 

Loss  caused  by  an  act  which  is  not  wrongful  cannot 
be  the  ground  of  an  action  for  damages ;  e.g.,  if  A’s 
business  is  injured  by  his  neighbor  B  starting  the  same 
business,  this  is  not  an  actionable  loss. 

DAMAN,  or  Damaun,  in  Portuguese  Damao,  a 
town  of  India.  See  Damaun. 

DAMASCENUS,  Johannes,  an  eminent  theologian 
of  the  early  Greek  Church,  derives  his  surname  from 
Damascus,  where  he  was  born  about  the  close  of  the 
seventh,  or  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century.  His 
Arabic  name  was  Mansur,  and  he  received  the  epithet 
Chrysorrhoas  (gold-pouring)  on  account  of  his  eloquence. 
The  principal  account  we  have  of  his  life  is  contained 
in  a  narrative  of  the  tenth  century,  much  of  which  is 
obviously  legendary. 

DAMASCENUS,  Nicolaus,  a  Greek  historian  and 
philosopher,  born  at  Damascus,  from  which  he  is  named. 
He  flourished  in  the  time  of  Augustus  and  Herod  the 
Great,  with  both  of  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  friendship. 

DAMASCIUS,  a  celebrated  Neo-Platonic  philoso¬ 
pher,  who  was  born  at  Damascus  about  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  century.  He  studied  at  Alexandria,  and  thence 
removed  to  Athens,  where  he  taught  philosophy  till  the 
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close  of  the  neathen  schools  during  the  reign  of 
Justinian.  Of  his  works,  which  consisted  chiefly  of 
commentaries  on  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  of  a  biography 
of  his  teacher  Isidorus,  some  fragments  exist  in  the 
writings  of  Photius. 

DAMASCUS,  the  capital  of  Syria,  and  of  a  pashalik 
of  the  same  name,  an  ancient  town,  fifty-seven  miles 
from  the  seaport  of  Beyrout.  It  occupies  a  site  of 
singular  beauty.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  range  of 
Antilibanus  is  a  plain  of  vast  extent,  reaching  far  out 
into  Arabia,  and  having  an  elevation  of  2,200  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  River  Barada,  the  Abana  of  the  Bible,  rises 
in  the  center  of  the  mountain  range,  descends  through  a 
sublime  ravine,  enters  the  plain,  flows  across  it  eastward 
for  twenty  miles,  and  empties  itself  into  a  lake,  which 
in  the  heat  of  summer,  becomes  a  morass.  On  the 
banks  of  the  Abana,  about  a  mile  from  the  mouth  of 
the  ravine,  stands  Damascus.  The  river  intersects  the 
city,  in  a  deep,  rapid  current,  averaging  fifty  feet  wide. 
On  its  northern  bank  is  a  large  and  comparatively 
modern  suburb  ;  but  the  whole  of  the  ancient  walled 
city,  and  the  principal  buildings,  are  spread  over  the 
plain  on  the  south.  The  Abana  is  the  life  of  Damascus, 
and  has  made  it  perennial.  By  an  admirable  system  of 
channels  and  pipes,  many  of  them  apparently  of  high 
antiquity,  its  waters  are  not  only  conveyed  through 
every  quarter,  but  into  almost  every  house,  supplying 
that  first  requisite  of  Eastern  life  and  luxury.  The 
river  is  also  extensively  used  for  irrigation. 

The  view  of  Damascus  from  the  crest  of  Antilibanus 
is  scarcely  surpassed  in  the  world.  The  elevation  is 
about  500  feet  above  the  city,  which  is  nearly  two 
miles  distant.  The  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the 
view  ;  for  while  the  peculiar  forms  of  Eastern  architect¬ 
ure  do  not  bear  close  inspection,  they  look  like  an 
Arabian  poet’s  dream  when  seen  from  afar. 

Until  the  capture  of  the  city  by  Ibrahim  Pasha  of 
Egypt,  in  1832,  no  foreign  consul  was  permitted  to 
enter  it,  and  no  Christian  or  Jew  was  suffered  to  ride 
through  the  streets.  The  massacre  of  i860,  showed 
that  the  spirit  of  the  people  had  not  changed,  and  was 
only  kept  in  check  by  Turkish  troops.  A  few  of  the 
Mahometans,  however,  are  now  more  enlightened,  and 
have  gained  a  high  position  as  merchants.  The  Chris¬ 
tians  are  enterprising  and  industrious,  and  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  trade  of  the  city  is  in  their  hands.  Until 
the  massacre  they  were  rapidly  advancing  in  numbers, 
wealth,  and  influence ;  but  that  event  gave  a  fatal  blow 
to  their  prosperity.  The  Jews  are  the  leading  bankers 
and  money-dealers.  Both  Christians  and  Jews  occupy 
distinct  quarters  of  the  city. 

The  manufactures  of  the  city  consist  principally  of 
silks,  which  are  exported  to  Egypt,  Baghdad,  and 
Persia;  coarse  woolen  cloth  for  the  abbas ,  or  cloaks, 
worn  by  the  peasants  of  Syria ;  cotton  cloths,  chiefly  for 
home  use ;  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  arms  and  house¬ 
hold  utensils.  An  extensive  trade  is  carried  on  with 
the  Bedouins  of  the  Arabian  desert.  The  bazaars  are 
always  crowded;  and  on  Friday,  the  market  day,  it  is 
difficult  to  pass  through  them.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
great  pilgrim  caravan,  in  going  to  or  returning  from 
Mecca,  the  city  presents  a  gay  and  animated  appearance. 
Vast  multitudes  of  Persians,  Circassians,  Anatolians, 
and  Turks  throng  the  streets,  and  each  pilgrim,  is  2 
merchant  for  the  time  being,  buying  or  selling  a 5  the 
case  may  be.  The  bazaars  have  long  been  celebrated, 
and  are  among  the  best  in  the  East. 

The  Khans  of  Damascus  are  spacious,  and  sorae  of 
them  splendid  buildings.  They  are  public  marts  where 
the  leading  merchants  meet,  and  expose  their  wares  for 
sale.  The  largest  is  Khan  Asad  Pasha,  situated  in  the 
Bizuriyeh,  or  “Seed  Bazaar.” 
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Although  Damascus  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  the 
world,  its  antiquities  do  not  present  such  a  striking 
appearance  as  those  of  many  other  places  of  far  less 
note.  This  is  in  some  measure  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  old  materials  have  been  largely  used  in  the  erection 
of  modern  houses.  The  walls  which  inclosed  the  old 
city  are  about  three  miles  in  circuit,  and  their  founda¬ 
tions  are  probably  of  the  age  of  the  Seleucidae.  Some  of 
the  Roman  gateways  are  in  tolerable  preservation. 

The  Great  Mosque  is  the  most  important  building  in 
the  city.  It  stands  near  the  castle,  and  is  now,  un¬ 
fortunately,  so  closely  hemmed  in  with  bazaars  and 
houses,  that  its  exterior  is  concealed  from  view.  It 
occupies  a  quadrangle  163  yards  long  by  108  wide, 
facing  the  cardinal  points.  Along  the  north  side  is  an 
open  court  surrounded  by  cloisters,  resting  on  pillars  of 
granite,  marble,  and  limestone.  The  mosque  itself  ex¬ 
tends  along  the  whole  southern  side,  and  its  dimensions 
are 431  feet  by  125  feet.  It  is  divided  into  three  aisles 
of  equal  breadth,  by  two  ranges  of  Corinthian  columns, 
twenty-two  feet  high,  supporting  round  arches.  In  the 
center  is  a  dome  resting  on  four  massive  piers.  Under¬ 
neath  is  said  to  be  a  cave  in  which  the  head  of  John  the 
Baptist  is  preserved  in  a  golden  casket.  The  mosque 
has  three  minarets,  one  of  which  is  250  feet  high,  and 
upon  it,  according  to  Moslem  tradition,  Jesus  will 
descend  on  the  Day  of  Judgment. 

There  are  many  other  mosques  in  the  city,  some  of 
them  large  and  beautiful.  Among  them  are  the 
Tekiyeh ,  on  the  bank  of  the  Abana  at  the  western  end 
of  the  city,  founded  by  Sultan  Selim,  in  1516,  for  the 
accommodation  of  poor  pilgrims,  the  graceful  dome  of 
which,  flanked  by  two  slender  minarets,  is  seen  from 
afar,  and  the  Senaniyeh,  in  the  center  of  the  city, 
distinguished  by  a  minaret  coated  with  green  tiles,  for 
the  manufacture  of  which  Damascus  was  once  celebrated. 
It  was  built  by  Senan  Pasha,  in  1581,  and  has  a  splendid 
cloistered  court. 

The  history  of  Damascus  reaches  far  back  into  the 
mists  of  antiquity.  Josephus  says  the  city  was  founded 
by  Uz,  the  son  of  Aram  ;  and  the  name  of  its  territory, 
as  given  in  the  Bible,  namely,  Aram  Damesk  (II.  Sam. 
viii,  6),  is  almost  identical  with  its  modern  Arab  name, 
which  means  “  Damascus  of  Syria.”  It  was  already  a 
noted  place  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  whose  steward  was 
“  Eliezer  of  Damascus  ”  (Gen.  xv,  2).  Some  centuries 
later  it  became,  under  the  rule  of  the  Hadads,  the  rival 
of  Israel  (I.  Kings,  xv,  xx,  and  xxii).  During  that 

{>eriod  it  was  the  scene  of  the  romantic  story  of  the 
eper  Naaman  (II.  Kings  v).  A  change  of  dynasty 
took  place  in  the  time  of  the  prophet  Elisha,  when 
Iladad  was  murdered  by  Hazael  (II.  Kings,  viii);  but  it 
was  soon  afterward  captured  by  Tiglath-pileser,  and 
its  people  carried  away  to  Assyria  (II.  Kings,  xvi,  9  ;  Isa., 
xvii,  1-3).  Colonies  from  Assyria  were  then  placed  in 
the  city,  and  it  continued  for  many  centuries  a  depend¬ 
ency  of  that  empire.  It  was  taken  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  after  his  death  was  attached  to  the  kingdom 
of  the  Seleucidae.  In  64  B.  c.,  the  Romans  under 
Pompey  captured  it,  and  under  their  rule  it  remained 
till  37  a.d.,  when  Aretas,  King  of  Arabia,  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  seized 
and  held  it  during  the  time  of  St.  Paul’s  visit. 

Christianity  appears  to  have  spread  rapidly  in  and 
around  Damascus,  as  its  metropolitan,  with  seven  of  his 
suffragans,  was  present  at  the  Council  of  Nice,  in  325 
A.D.  About  seventy  years  later  the  great  temple  was 
converted  into  a  Christian  church.  In  634,  the  city  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Mahometans;  and  a  few  years 
later  it  became,  for  a  short  period,  the  capital  of  the 
Mahometan  Empire.  The  caliphs  who  ruled  it  adorned 
the  city  with  many  splendid  buildings,  and  changed  the 


cathedral  into  a  mosque.  A  stormy  period  of  four  cen¬ 
turies  now  passed  over  Damascus,  and  then  an  unsuc¬ 
cessful  attempt  was  made  to  capture  it  by  the  crusaders 
under  Baldwin.  The  reigns  of  Noureddin,  and  his 
more  distinguished  successor  Saladin,  form  bright 
epochs  in  the  history  of  the  city.  Two  centuries  later 
came  Tamerlane.  Arab  writers  call  him  “the  Wild 
Beast,”  and  he  deserves  the  name.  After  the  city  had 
surrendered  to  him,  and  every  male  had  paid  the  re¬ 
demption  money  which  he  himself  had  assessed,  he 
urged  his  soldiers  to  an  indiscriminate  massacre.  Never 
had  the  city  so  fearfully  experienced  the  horrors  of  con¬ 
quest.  Its  wealth,  its  stores  of  antiquities,  and  rich 
fabrics  were  seized  ;  its  palaces  were  pillaged  and  left  in 
ashes ;  its  libraries,  filled  with  the  literature  of  the 
period  of  the  caliphs,  and  with  the  writings  of  the 
fathers  of  the  Eastern  Church,  were  destroyed.  Tradi¬ 
tion  says  that  of  the  large  Christian  population  only  a 
single  family  escaped. 

A  century  later  Damascus  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Turks  under  Sultan  Selim,  and  has  since  acknowledged 
their  supremacy.  In  1832,  it  was  taken  by  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  under  Ibrahim  Pasha,  the  celebrated  general 
and  son  of  Mehemet  Ali,  and  this  conquest  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  effect  it  produced  on  the  inhabitants. 
The  city  was  then  opened,  for  the  first  time,  to  the 
representatives  of  foreign  powers.  The  British  consul 
entered  it  mounted,  and  in  full  costume,  escorted 
by  Egyptian  soldiers ;  and  the  first  effectual  check 
was  given  to  Moslem  fanaticism.  In  1841,  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  were  driven  out  by  the  English,  and  Damascus 
with  the  rest  of  Syria  reverted  to  the  direct  sway  of 
the  Sultan. 

The  only  incident  worthy  of  record  since  that  time  is 
the  massacre  of  i860.  The  Moslem  population,  taking 
advantage  of  disturbances  among  the  Druzes  in  Leba¬ 
non,  rose  against  the  Christians  on  the  afternoon  of 
Monday,  July  9th,  and  on  that  and  the  two  follow¬ 
ing  days  burned  the  whole  Christian  quarter,  and 
massacred  in  cold  blood  about  3,000  adult  males.  But 
no  estimate  of  the  numbers  actually  murdered  can  give 
any  adequate  idea  of  the  terrible  results  of  the  massacre. 
Thousands  who  escaped  the  sword  died  of  wounds,  or 
famine,  or  subsequent  privation.  The  Christian  quarter 
has  been  mostly  rebuilt,  but  many  of  the  most  eminent 
and  enterprising  Christian  merchants  removed  to  Bey- 
rout  and  Egypt.  Yet  notwithstanding  the  fanaticism 
of  its  people,  and  the  misgovernment  of  the  Turks, 
Damascus  is  progressing.  Schools  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  ;  the  streets  have  been  cleared  of  rubbish,  and 
widened ;  sanitary  regulations  are  enforced ;  and  the 
fine  new  road  recently  made  by  a  French  company  over 
Lebanon  to  Beyrout  has  given  a  great  impetus  to  trade 
and  manufacture. 

DAMASK  is  a  technical  term  applied  to  several 
distinct  manufactures  or  manufacturing  operations,  from 
the  fact  that  such  products  or  operations  were  intim¬ 
ately  connected  with  Damascus  when  that  city  was  a 
great  manufacturing  center.  The  principal  application 
of  the  term  is  to  variegated  textile  manufactures ;  and 
at  the  present  day  it  generally  indicates  a  twilled  linen 
texture  richly  figured  in  the  weaving  with  flowers,  fruits, 
or  ornamental  scrolls,  or  with  large  designs  of  any  de¬ 
scription.  The  texture  to  which  the  name,  however, 
was  originally  applied  was  of  silk,  with  patterns  elabor¬ 
ately  woven  in  colors  and  sometimes  in  gold  thread. 

DAMASK  STEEL,  or  Damascus  Steel,  has  a 
peculiar  watered  or  streaked  appearance,  as  seen  in  the 
blades  of  fine  swords  and  other  weapons  of  Oriental 
manufacture.  Several  methods  of  producing  the  damask 
grain  may  be  pursued  successfully,  one  of  which  is  de¬ 
scribed  under  Cutlery.  The  art  of  producing  damask 
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steel  has  been  generally  practiced  in  Oriental  countries 
from  a  remote  period,  the  most  famous  blades  having 
come  from  Ispahan,  Khorasan,  and  Shiraz  in  Persia. 
With  great  brightness  and  ductility  the  metal  combines 
peculiar  elasticity ,  and  a  capacity  for  taking  and  retain¬ 
ing  a  very  fine  edge. 

DAMASKEENING,  or  Damascening,  is  the  art  of 
incrusting  wire  of  gold  (and  sometimes  of  silver)  on  the 
surface  of  iron,  steel,  or  bronze.  The  surface  upon 
which  the  pattern  is  to  be  traced  is  finely  undercut  with 
a  sharp  instrument,  and  the  gold  thread  by  hammering 
is  forced  into  and  securely  held  by  the  minute  furrows 
of  the  cut  surface.  This  system  of  ornamentation 
is  peculiarly  Oriental,  having  been  much  practiced  by 
the  early  goldsmiths  of  Damascus.  It  is  still  eminently 
characteristic  of  Persian  metal  work. 

DAMASUS.  The  name  of  two  Popes. 

Damasus  I.  stands  thirty-nine  in  the  roll  of  Bishops 
of  Rome.  Every  one  of  the  first  fifty-six  Popes  has  been 
canonized  ;  and  the  subject  of  this  notice  is  entitled  to 
the  style  of  St.  Damasus.  It  is  stated  that  he  was  by 
birth  a  Spaniard ;  but  the  more  authentic  account  is  that 
he  was  born  at  Guimaraens,  in  Portugal,  in  or  about 
the  year  304.  Other  writers  have  maintained  that, 
though  of  Portuguese  extraction,  he  was  born  in  Rome. 
It  seems  certain  that  he  went  thither  at  an  early  age  ; 
and,  though  he  was  forty-eight  years  old  when  deacon’s 
orders  were  conferred  on  him,  he  had  at  an  early  age 
been  admitted  to  the  ecclesiastical  careeer  as  a  “  reader” 
and  secretary  of  the  church.  And  he  is  said  in  that 
capacity  to  have  compiled  the  “Acts”  of  the  martyrs 
Petrus  and  Marcellinus.  The  writer  in  the  Biographie 
Universelle  says  that  he  succeeded  St.  Liberius’on  the 
Papal  throne,  but  this  is  an  error.  On  the  death  of  St. 
Liberius,  St.  Felix  II.  succeeded  him,  and  reigned  one 
year  and  three  months ;  and  on  his  death  Damasus  was 
elected,  in  366.  When  St.  Liberius  was  exiled  from 
Rome,  Damasus  accompanied  him  to  Milan.  He  re¬ 
ceived  priest’s  orders,  was  made  cardinal  during  the 
pontificate  of  Felix  II.,  and  in  366  was  elected  by  the 
Roman  clergy  to  the  Papacy  in  the  sixty-second  year  of 
his  age.  He  died  in  384. 

Damasus  II.  was  a  native  of  Bavaria,  of  the  name 
of  Papon,  who  became  Bishop  of  Brixen  in  Tyrol,  and 
was  elected  the  155th  Pope  on  the  death  of  Clement  II. 
in  1047,  mainly  by  the  influence  of  the  Emperor  Henry 
III.  He  reigned  but  twenty-three  days,  having  died 
on  August  8th,  at  Palestrina,  whither  he  had  gone  to 
escape  the  heat  of  Rome. 

DAMAUN,  a  seaport  town  of  Western  India,  in  the 
Surat  district,  is  a  Portuguese  settlement,  although  in¬ 
cluded  within  the  geographical  limits  of  the  presidency 
of  Bombay.  It  is  situated  on  the  Damaunganga  River, 
which  rises  in  the  Western  Ghats,  about  forty  miles  to 
the  eastward.  Damaun  was  sacked  and  burnt  by  the 
Portuguese  in  1531.  It  was  subsequently  rebuilt,  and 
in  1558  was  taken  from  the  Indians  by  the  Portuguese, 
who  converted  the  mosque  into  a  Christian  church. 
From  that  time  it  has  remained  in  their  hands. 

D’AMBOISE,  George,  a  French  cardinal  and  min¬ 
ister  of  state,  was  born  in  the  year  1460.  He  belonged 
to  a  noble  family  possessed  of  considerable  influence, 
and  he  was  only  fourteen  when  his  father  procured  for 
him  the  bishopric  of  Montauban,  and  Louis  XI.  ap- 
ointed  him  one  of  his  almoners.  On  arriving  at  man- 
ood  D’Amboise  attached  himself  to  the  party  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  in  whose  cause  he  suffered  imprison¬ 
ment,  and  on  whose  return  to  the  royal  favor  he  was 
elevated  to  the  archbishopric  of  Narbonne,  which  after 
some  time  he  changed  for  that  of  Rouen.  On  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  as  governor  of  Nor¬ 
mandy.  D’Amboise  became  his  lieutenant-general ;  and 
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he  has  the  credit  of  having  freed  the  province  from  the 
bandits  which  infested  it,  and  of  having  diminished  the 
oppression  of  the  nobles,  who  consequently  (during  his 
absence  in  Italy)  petitioned  the  king  against  him.  In 
1494  the  Duke  of  Orleans  mounted  the  throne  as  Louis 
XII.;  and  D’Amboise  was  suddenly  raised  to  the  high 
position  of  cardinal  and  prime  minister.  His  foreign 
policy  was  animated  by  two  aims — to  increase  the 
French  power  in  Italy,  and  to  seat  himself  on  the  papal 
throne;  and  these  aims  he  sought  to  achieve  by  diplo¬ 
macy,  not  by  force.  He,  however,  sympathized  with, 
and  took  part  in,  the  campaign  which  was  commenced 
in  1419  for  the  conquest  of  Milan.  Soon  after  he  was 
made  a  legate  a  latere ;  and  on  the  death  of  Alexander 
VI.  he  aspired  to  the  Papacy.  He  had  French  troops 
at  the  gates  of  Rome,  by  means  of  which  he  could 
easily  have  frightened  the  conclave,  and  induced  them 
to  elect  him;  but  he  was  persuaded  to  trust  to  his  influ¬ 
ence;  the  troops  were  dismissed,  and  an  Italian  was 
appointed  as  Pius  III.;  and  again,  on  the  death  of  Pius 
within  the  month,  another  Italian,  Julius  II.,  was 
chosen.  In  150a  France  joined  the  League  of  Cam- 
bray  against  Venice;  and  it  was  on  his  journey  into 
Italy  that  he  was  seized  with  an  attack  of  gout  in  the 
stomach.  He  died  May  25,  1510. 

DAME  (Lat.  do?nina ,  a  mistress),  a  title  of  honor 
which  long  distinguished  high-born  ladies  from  the 
wives  of  citizens,  and  the  commonalty  in  general.  In 
consequence  of  the  greater  courtesy  shown  toward 
women  of  higher  rank,  arose  the  question  of  prefixing 
the  word  ma  to  da.me,  as  a  special  proof  of  veneration 
and  homage.  Hence,  too,  the  Virgin-mother  was 
called  in  France  Notre-Dame  ( Our  Mistress,  or  Lady, 
as  if  no  one  Christian  could  exclusively  claim  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  serving  her  with  the  homage  of  his  heart).  The 
daughters  of  the  King  of  France,  as  soon  as  they  came 
into  the  world,  were  called  madanie;  and  this  was  also 
the  sole  title  of  the  wife  of  the  King’s  eldest  brother. 
Madame  is  shortened  into  madam,  which  is  still  a  term 
of  honor,  applicable  in  particular  cases,  to  majesty  itself. 

DAMIENS,  Robert  Francois,  who  attained  no¬ 
toriety  by  his  attack  on  Louis  XV.  of  France  in  1757, 
was  born  in  a  village  near  Arras  in  17 15,  and  early  en¬ 
listed  in  the  army. 

In  January,  1757,  as  the  king  was  entering  his  car¬ 
riage,  he  rushed  forward  and  stabbed  him  with  a  knife, 
inflicting  only  a  slight  wound.  He  made  no  attempt  to 
escape,  and  was  at  once  seized.  He  was  condemned  as 
a  regicide,  and  sentenced  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  horses 
in  the  Place  de  Greve.  Before  being  put  to  death  he 
was  barbarously  tortured  with  red-hot  pincers,  and 
molten  wax,  lead,  and  boiling  oil  were  poured  into  his 
wounds.  After  his  death  his  house  was  razed  to  the 
ground,  his  brothers  and  sisters  were  ordered  to  change 
their  names,  and  his  father,  wife,  and  daughter  were 
banished  from  France. 

DAMIETTA,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  the  natives, 
Damiat,  a  town  of  Lower  Egypt,  on  the  great  eastern 
branch  of  the  Nile,  about  six  miles  from  its  mouth  (the 
ancient  Ostium  Phatniticum),  and  nearly  100  miles  from 
Cairo,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail.  After  the 
metropolis  and  Alexandria,  Damietta  is  the  largest 
town  in  Egypt,  and  contains  a  population  of  about 
29,000,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  Egpytians,  with 
a  few  Greeks  and  Syrians. 

DAMIRI  (1341-1405),  sometimes  spelt  Domairi, 
or,  with  the  Arabic  article,  Ad-DamIrI,  is  really  an  ad' 
jective  of  relation  applied  to  a  person  or  thing  belonging 
to  one  of  the  two  contiguous  towns  of  North  and  South 
Damirah,  near  Damietta,  in  Egypt.  Under  this  name 
is  usually  understood  a  well-known  Arabian  writer  on 
canon  law,  who  is  at  the  same  time  the  author  of  a  treat- 
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ise  on  natural  history,  which  in  the  East  has  attained 
considerable  celebrity.  Damin’s  reputation,  so  far  as 
the  Western  nations  are  concerned,  is  not  based  upon 
his  work  as  a  jurist,  but  wholly  upon  his  natural  history, 
which  is  entitled  The  Life  of  Animals.  In  this  treatise 
the  author  gives  the  names  of  931  beasts,  birds,  fishes, 
and  insects,  with  which  he  was  (probably  rarely  by  per-, 
sonal  knowledge)  acquainted,  arranging  these  alpha¬ 
betically,  and  giving  a  longer  or  shorter  account  of  their 
nature  and  peculiarities,  according  as  the  data,  actual  or 
fabulous,  in  his  possession  would  allow  him. 

In  spite  of  its  deficiencies,  the  Life  of  Animals  has 
an  interest  of  its  own,  and  a  permanent,  value  to 
scholars.  All  references  in  the  Sunna  to  any  particular 
animal  are  mentioned,  anecdotes  relating  to  it  are  intro¬ 
duced,  its  uses  in  supplying  articles  of  the  materia  medica 
are  pointed  out,  the  means  to  counteract  its  noxious 
qualities  are  indicated,  the  lawfulness  of  using  its  flesh 
as  food  is  discussed,  the  proverbs  which  allude  to  it  are 
recounted,  and  citations  from  the  poets  who  have 
noticed  it  are  quoted.  The  amount  of  discursive  read¬ 
ing  shown  in  the  work  is  very  great,  as  it  contains  quo¬ 
tations  from  560  prose  authors,  and  from  the  divans, 
or  collected  editions,  of  199  poets.  Upon  the  whole, 
therefore,  the  literary  value  of  the  treatise  to  scholars  is 
by  no  means  small,  as  it  exhibits  the  natural  history  of 
his  age  and  country,  surrounded  by  the  associations 
with  which  the  experience  and  literature  of  the  Arabs 
had  invested  it. 

DAMIRON,  Jean  Philibert,  a  French  writer  on 
philosophy,  was  born  at  Belleville  in  1794.  At  nineteen 
he  entered  the  normal  school,  where  he  studied  under 
Burnouf,  Villemain,  and  Cousin.  After  teaching  for 
several  years  in  provincial  towns,  he  came  to  Paris, 
where  he  lectured  on  philosophy  in  various  institutions, 
and  finally  became  professor  in  the  normal  school,  and 
titular  professor  at  the  Sorbonne.  Jn  1824  he  took  part 
with  Dubois  and  Jouffroy  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Globe;  and  he  was  also  a  member  of  the  committee  of 
the  society  which  took  for  its  motto,  Aide-toi,  le  Ciel 
t'aidera.  In  1833  he  was  appointed  chevalier  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  and  in  1836  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Moral  Sciences.  Damiron  died  at  Paris  on  January 
11,  1862. 

DAMMAR,  or  Dammer,  a  resin,  or  rather  series  of 
resins,  of  the  copal  kind,  obtained  from  various  trees  in 
India  and  the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 

DAMOCLES,  one  of  the  courtiers  of  Dionysius, 
tyrant  of  Syracuse.  When  he  spoke  in  extravagant 
terms  of  the  happiness  of  his  sovereign,  Dionysius  is 
said  to  have  placed  him  at  a  sumptuous  banquet,  with  a 
naked  sword  suspended  over  his  head  by  a  single  hair. 

DAMON,  a  Pythagorean,  celebrated  for  his  dis¬ 
interested  affection  for  Pythias,  or  Phyntias,  a  member 
of  the  same  sect.  Condemned  to  death  by  Dionysius  I. 
of  Syracuse,  Pythias  begged  to  be  set  at  liberty  for  a  short 
time  that  he  might  arrange  his  affairs.  Damon  pledged 
his  life  for  the  return  of  his  friend  ;  and  Pythias  faithfully 
returned  before  the  appointed  day  of  execution.  The 
tyrant,  to  express  his  admiration  of  their  fidelity, 
released  both  the  friends,  and  begged  to  be  admitted  to 
their  friendship. 

DAMPIER,  William,  an  English  navigator,  was 
born  at  East  Coker,  Somersetshire,  about  1652.  Having 
early  become  an  orphan,  he  was  removed  from  the  Latin 
school,  and  placed  with  the  master  of  a  ship  at  Weymouth, 
in  which  he  made  a  voyage  to  Newfoundland.  On  his 
return  he  engaged  himself  as  a  common  sailor  in  a 
voyage  to  the  East  Indies.  He  served  in  1673  in  the 
Dutch  war  under  Sir  Edward  Sprague,  and  was  present 
at  two  engagements  ;  but  the  declining  state  of  his 
health  induced  him  to  come  on  shore,  and  remove  to  the 


country,  where  he  remained  some  time.  In  the  year 
following  he  became  an  under-manager  of  a  Jamaica 
estate,  but  continued  only  a  short  time  in  this  situation. 
He  afterward  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade,  and  thus 
acquired  an  accurate  knowledge  of  all  the  ports  and  bays 
of  the  island.  He  made  two  voyages  to  the  Bay  of 
Campeachy,  and  remained  for  some  time  with  the  log¬ 
wood-cutters,  as  a  common  workman.  Of  this  residence 
he  published  an  interesting  account  in  the  work  noted 
below. 

Satisfied  with  the  knowledge  which  he  had  obtained 
of  the  nature  of  the  trade  and  country,  he  returned  to 
Jamaica,  and  thence  proceeded  to  England,  where  he 
arrived  in  1678.  About  the  beginning  of  the  year  fol¬ 
lowing  he  went  out  to  Jamaica  as  a  passenger,  with  the 
intention  of  revisiting  the  Bay  of  Campeachy;  but  he 
was  persuaded  to  join  a  party  of  buccaneers,  with  whom 
he  crossed  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  spent  the  year  1680 
on  the  Peruvian  coast,  and  was  occasionally  successful 
in  plundering  the  towns.  After  serving  with  another 
privateering  expedition  in  the  Spanish  Main,  he  en¬ 
gaged  with  a  captain  named  Cook  for  a  privateering  voy¬ 
age  against  the  Spaniards  in  the  South  Seas.  They 
sailed  in  the  month  of  August,  1683,  touched  at  the 
coast  of  Guinea,  and  then  proceeded  round  Cape  Horn 
into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Having  fallen  in  with  a  ship 
from  London,  which  had  sailed  on  a  similar  expedition, 
they  joined  company ;  and,  touching  at  the  island  of 
Juan  Fernandez,  they  made  the  coast  of  South  America, 
cruising  along  Chili  and  Peru.  They  took  some  prizes ; 
and  with  these  they  proceeded  to  the  Mexican  coast, 
which  they  fell  in  with  near  Cape  Blanco.  While  they 
lay  here  Captain  Cook  died,  and  the  command  devolvec 
on  Captain  Davis.  Having  separated  from  the  London 
ship,  they  were  joined  by  another  commanded  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Swan.  An  attempt  to  plunder  the  town  of  Guaya¬ 
quil  was  unsuccessful,  but  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
they  took  some  vessels  which  had  about  1,000  slaves  on 
board.  They  next  attacked  a  Spanish  fleet  which  Avas 
laden  with  the  treasure  of  the  Peruvian  mines,  but  were 
unsuccessful,  being  ill-supported  by  some  French  ships 
which  had  joined  them. 

The  English  ships,  afterward  cruising  along  the  coast 
of  Mexico,  landed,  took  the  town  of  Puebla  Nova,  and 
burnt  two  others.  Dampier,  leaving  Davis,  went  on 
board  Swan’s  ship,  and  proceeded  with  him  along  the 
northern  parts  of  Mexico,  as  far  as  the  southern  part  of 
California.  During  this  expedition  they  frequently 
landed  for  the  purpose  of  plunder  ;  but  the  loss  of  fifty 
of  the  party  during  one  of  these  incursions  so  discour¬ 
aged  them  that  they  relinquished  all  further  attempts  on 
these  coasts.  Swan  then  proposed  to  run  across  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  return  by  the  East  Indies ;  and,  in 
hopes  of  a  successful  cruise  off  the  Manillas,  the  crew 
were  persuaded,  with  a  very  slender  stock  of  provisions, 
to  risk  this  long  passage.  They  started  on  March 
31,  1686.  On  reaching  Mindanao  the  majority 
mutinied,  and  Dampier,  joining  them,  sailed  with  the 
ship,  leaving  Swan  and  some  others  on  the  island. 
After  cruising  some  time  ofifManilla,  and  having  careened 
their  vessel  at  Pulo  Condore,  in  1687,  they  were  driven 
to  the  Chinese  coast,  made  the  circuit  of  Luzon  and 
Mindanao,  passed  through  the  group  of  Spice  Islands, 
and  reached  the  coast  of  Australia  in  the  beginning  of 
1688.  In  March  they  cruised  along  the  west  coast  of 
Sumatra,  and  touched  at  the  Nicobar  Islands,  where 
Dampier,  at  his  own  request,  and  two  other  English¬ 
men,  a  Portuguese,  and  some  Malays,  were  set  on  shore. 
Dampier’s  object  was  to  establish  a  trade  in  ambergris. 
He  and  his  companions  contrived  to  navigate  a  canoe 
from  Achin  to  Sumatra ;  but  the  fatigues  and  distress  of 
the  voyage  proved  fatal  to  several  of  them,  who  were 
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farried  off  by  fever,  while  Dampier  himself  had  scarcely  ; 
recovered  at  the  end  of  a  twelvemonth.  After  making 
several  voyages  to  different  places  of  the  East  Indies,  he 
acted  for  some  time  as  gunner  to  the  English  fort  of 
Bencoolen.  In  1691,  wishing  to  revisit  his  native  coun¬ 
try,  he  embarked  on  board  a  ship  bound  for  England, 
where  he  arrived  in  September. 

It  appears  that  afterward  Dampier  was  engaged  in 
the  king’s  service.  He  had  the  command  of  the  Roe¬ 
buck ,  a  sloop  of  twelve  guns  and  fifty  men.  This  ves¬ 
sel  was  believed  to  have  been  fitted  out  for  some  voyage 
of  discovery,  for  she  had  twenty  months’  provisions  on 
board.  He  sailed  from  Britain  in  1699,  touched  at  the 
coast  of  Brazil,  and  then  ran  across  to  the  coast  of  Aus¬ 
tralia,  arriving  there  on  August  1st,  somewhere  about 
26°  lat.  Proceeding  northward  along  the  coast,  he  ex¬ 
plored  the  country  in  different  places  where  he  landed. 
To  procure  provisions  he  found  it  necessary  to  direct  his 
course  toward  Timor ;  and  thence  he  sailed  to  the  coast 
of  New  Guinea,  where  he  arrived  December  3d.  By  sail¬ 
ing  along  to  its  easternmost  extremity  he  discovered  that 
it  was  terminated  by  an  island,  which  he  circumnavi¬ 
gated,  and  named  New  Britain. 

Here  it  would  appear  from  his  own  journal  that  he 
was  prevented  from  prosecuting  his  discoveries  by  the 
small  number  of  his  men,  and  their  eager  desire  to  re¬ 
turn  home.  In  May,  he  was  again  at  Timor,  and  thence 
he  proceeded  homeward  by  Batavia  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  In  February,  1701,  he  arrived  off  the 
Island  of  Ascension,  when  the  vessel  sprung  a  leak  and 
foundered;  and  it  was  with  much  difficulty  that  the  crew 
reached  the  island.  The.y  remained  at  Ascension  till 
they  were  taken  away  by  an  East  Indiaman,  and  con¬ 
veyed  to  England.  This  closes  the  account  of  Dam- 
pier’s  life  and  adventures  as  it  is  detailed  by  himself. 
The  place  and  time  of  his  death  are  unknown,  but  he  is 
said  to  have  been  living  in  17 11. 

DAMPIER  ARCHIPELAGO  and  STRAIT  take 
their  names  from  the  navigator  and  buccaneer.  The 
strait,  which  is  thirty-five  miles  wide,  separates  the 
Island  of  Waygiou  from  the  northwest  extremity  ot 
Papua  or  New  Guinea.  The  archipelago  is  off  the 
northwest  coast  of  Australia,  about  latitude  210  S., 
and  longitude  1170  E.  The  principal  islands  of  the 
cluster  are  Enderby,  Lewis,  Rosemary,  Legendre  and 
Depuch. 

DAN,  a  town  of  ancient  Judea,  near  the  head-waters 
of  the  Jordan,  inhabited  at  the  time  of  the  Israelitish 
conquest  by  a  peaceful  and  commercial  population  whose 
name  for  their  city  was  Laish,  or  Leshem.  It  appears 
to  have  been,  even  at  this  early  period  a  sacred  city,  and 
hence  it  was  naturally  chosen  long  after  by  Jeroboam  as 
the  seat  of  one  of  his  golden  calves. 

DANA,  the  name  of  an  American  family  of  which 
several  members  have  attained  eminence.  Richard 
Dana  (1699-1772)  was  a  leading  barrister  of  Boston, 
and  a  prominent  opponent  of  the  Stamp  Act.  His  son, 
Francis  Dana,  born  in  Charleston  in  1743,  also  began 
life  as  a  barrister.  In  1774,  he  was  chosen  to  represent 
Cambridge  in  the  First  Provincial  Congress  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  ;  and  in  the  following  year  he  visited  England, 
bearing  letters  to  Dr.  Franklin  from  several  of  the 
patriot  leaders.  From  1776  to  1780,  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  Council ;  and  in  1 777  and  1778,  he 
represented  Massachusetts  in  the  National  Congress. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
administer  military  affairs.  In  1 7  79,  he  was  appointed 
secretary  of  legation  to  John  Adams,  the  ambassador 
to  England;  and  for  two  years  (1781-83)  he  was  envoy 
to  St.  Petersburg.  He  took  an  active  part  in  politics 
till  1791,  when,  being  appointed  chief-justice  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  he  devoted  himself  to  his  judicial  duties.  He 
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died  at  Cambridge,  April  25,  1811.  Francis  Dana  was 
the  father  of  Richard  Henry  Dana,  born  in  1787,  the 
author  of  The  Buccaneer  and  Other  Poems,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  essays,  many  of  which  first  appeared  in  the  North 
American  Review,  of  which  Dana  was  one  of  the  found¬ 
ers.  His  son,  also  named  Richard  Henry  Dana,  is  an 
authority  on  maritime  law,  and  the  author  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  book  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast,  which  is  a  re¬ 
markable  narrative  of  personal  experience  as  a  sailor, 
and  of  The  Seaman'1  s Friend,  or  The  Seaman1  s  Manual. 

DANAE,  in  Greeklegend,  is  known  only  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  her  son  Perseus,  and  in  particular  from  the 
circumstances  of  his  birth.  Her  father  Acrisius,  King 
of  Argos,  having  been  warned  by  an  oracle  that  his 
daughter  would  bear  a  son  who  would  put  him  to  death 
and  rule  in  his  stead,  sought  to  prevent  this  by  confin¬ 
ing  Danae  in  an  underground  chamber,  lined  with 
bronze  like  the  underground  treasuries  still  visible  at 
Mycenae.  But  Zeus  descended  to  her  in  a  shower  of 
gold,  and  she  gave  birth  to  Perseus,  upon  which 
Acrisius  placed  her  and  her  infant  in  a  wooden  box  and 
consigned  them  to  the  sea.  After  long  floating  about 
they  were  picked  up  by  Dictys,  a  fisherman  who  lived 
with  his  brother  Polydectes  on  the  small  island  of 
Seriphus.  There  she  remained  till  her  son  had  grown 
up  and  returned  from  his  expedition  of  cutting  off 
Medusa’s  head,  when,  finding  his  mother  presecuted 
by  Polydectes,  Perseus  first  turned  her  tormentor  and 
those  with  him  into  stone  by  exhibiting  Medusa’s 
head,  and  then  set  out  with  her  for  Argos.  From  this 
point  she  had  no  more  part  in  the  Greek  legend. 

DAN  AUS,  in  Greek  legend,  was  the  founder  of  Argos 
and  of  the  race  of  Danai,  by  which  name  the  Argives 
are  designated  in  Homer.  A  local  feature  of  Argos 
was  the  drought  which  in  summer  sealed  its  numerous 
small  springs,  and  with  this  feature  Danaus  was  identi¬ 
fied  as  having  made  the  first  well,  while  his  fifty 
daughters  (Dana'ides)  seem  to  represent  the  many 
springs  of  the  district.  In  the  lower  world  they  had  to 
carry  water  in  broken  vases.  It  was  in  searching  for 
water  that  his  daughter  Amymone  was  pursued  by  a 
satyr  and  rescued  by  Poseidon,  the  god  of  that  element, 
who  struck  out  a  spring  for  her  with  his  trident.  But 
while  the  legend  of  Danaus  thus  seems  to  have  been  of 
native  Argive  origin,  he  was,  in  accordance  with  the 
tendency  at  one  time  of  tracing  genealogies  to  Egypt, 
described  as  a  son  of  Belus,  King  of  Egypt,  and 
Anchirrhoe,  a  daughter  of  the  Nile,  having  a  brother 
^Egyptus.  This  brother  had  fifty  sons,  while  Danaus 
had  fifty  daughters,  and  because  the  latter  would  not 
marry  their  cousins,  they  were  obliged  to  escape  from 
Egypt  with  their  father  Danaus.  The  sons  of  Higyptua 
pursued  them  to  Argos  and  besieged  them  there,  till  it 
was  agreed  by  Danaus  that  they  should  marry  his 
daughters.  But  to  each  of  his  daughters  he  gave  a 
knife  with  injunctions  to  slay  her  husband  on  the 
marriage  night.  Except  Hypermnestra  they  all  obeyed, 
and  it  was  for  this  that  they  had  to  carry  water  in  the 
lower  world.  Afterward  he  gave  them  in  marriage  to 
the  noblest  youths  of  the  district  who  could  prove 
their  claims  by  the  greatest  speed  in  the  race  course. 

DANBURY,  a  flourishing  town  in  Fairfield 
county,  Connecticut,  situated  on  the  Still  river,  a 
tributary  of  the  Housatonic,  about  fifty  three  miles 
north-northeast  of  New  Y  ork,  with  which  it  is  connect¬ 
ed  by  rail.  Besides  the  county  buildings,  it  has  two 
national  banks,  nine  churches,  a  public  library,  and  a 
high  school  capable  of  accommodating  600  pupils. 
There  is  a  monument,  erected  in  1854,  to  the  memory  of 
General  Wooster,  who  was  mortally  wounded  in  1 777» 
when  the  town  was  burned  by  the  English  under 
General  Tryon,  and  another,  of  more  recent  date,  to 
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commemorate  the  other  citizens  who  perished  on  the 
same  occasion.  The  principal  industry  is  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  hats,  which  was  introduced  in  1780,  and  is 
carried  on  by  ten  separate  companies;  shirts  are  also 
•argely  produced,  and  sewing  machines  are  constructed. 
Population  (1890  census),  16,552.  Its  Indian  name 
was  Pahquioque. 

DANBY,  Francis  (1793-1861),  a  painter  of  poeticaf 
landscape,  who  possesses  some  significance  and  im¬ 
portance  in  the  English  school,  was  born  in  the  South  of 
Ireland. 

DANCE.  The  term  dancing,  in  its  widest  sense 
includes  three  things  : — (1)  the  spontaneous  activity  of 
the  muscles  under  the  influence  of  some  strong  emotion, 
such  as  social  joy  or  religious  exultation;  (2)  definite 
combinations  of  graceful  movements  performed  for  the 
sake  of  the  pleasure  which  the  exercise  affords  to  the 
dancer  or  to  the  spectator ;  (3)  carefully  trained  move¬ 
ments  which  are  meant  by  the  dancer  vividly  to  represent 
the  actions  and  passions  of  other  people.  In  the  highest 
sense  it  seems  to  be  for  prose-gesture  what  song  is  for 
the  instinctive  exclamations  of  feeling.  Pantomime  in 
the  emphatic  form  of  dancing  scarcely  exists  in  this 
century,  but  it  has  had  an  important  history.  Regarded 
as  the  outlet  or  expression  of  strong  feeling,  dancing 
does  not  require  much  discussion,  for  the  general  rule 
applies  that  such  demonstrations,  for  a  time  at  least, 
sustain  and  do  not  exhaust  the  flow  of  feeling.  The 
voice  and  the  facial  muscles  and  many  of  the  organs  are 
affected  at  the  same  time,  and  the  result  is  a  high  state 
of  vitality,  which  among  the  spinning  Dervishes  or  in 
the  ecstatic  worship  of  Bacchus  and  Cybele  amounted 
to  something  like  madness.  But  it  is  only  in  the  ad¬ 
vanced  or  volitional  stage  of  dancing  that  we  find 
developed  the  essential  feature  of  measure ,  which  has 
been  said  to  consist  in  “  the  alternation  of  stronger 
muscular  contractions  with  weaker  ones,”  an  alternation 
which,  except  in  the  cases  of  savages  and  children,  “  is 
compounded  with  longer  rises  and  falls  in  the  degree  of 
muscular  excitement.”  In  analyzing  the  state  of  mind 
which  this  measured  dancing  produces,  we  must  first 
of  all  allow  for  the  pleasant  glow  of  excitement  caused 
by  the  excess  of  blood  sent  to  the  brain.  But  apart 
from  this,  there  is  an  agreeable  sense  of  uniformity  in 
the  succession  of  muscular  efforts,  and  in  the  spaces 
described,  and  also  in  the  period  of  their  recurrence. 
If  the  steps  of  dancing  and  the  intervals  of  time  be  not 
precisely  equal,  there  is  still  a  pleasure  depending  on  the 
gradually  increasing  intensity  of  motion,  on  the  undula¬ 
tion  which  uniformly  rises  in  order  to  fall.  The  mind 
feels  the  beauty  of  emphasis  and  cadence  in  muscular 
motion,  just  as  much  as  in  musical  notes.  Then,  the 
figure  of  the  dance  is  frequently  a  circle  or  some  more 
graceful  curve  or  series  of  curves  —  a  fact  which  satisfies 
the  dancer  as  well  as  the  eye  of  the  spectator.  But  all 
such  effects  are  intensified  by  the  use  of  music,  which 
*ot  only  brings  a  perfectly  distinct  set  of  pleasurable 
sensations  to  dancer  and  spectator,  but  by  the  control  of 
dancing  produces  an  inexpressibly  sweet  harmony  of 
sound  and  motion.  This  harmony  is  further  enriched  if 
there  be  two  dancing  together  on  one  plan,  or  a  large 
company  of  dancers  executing  certain  evolutions,  the 
success  of  which  depends  on  the  separate  harmonies  of 
all  the  couples.  The  fundamental  condition  is  that 
throughout  the  dance  all  the  dancers  keep  within  their 
bases  of  gravity.  This  is  not  only  required  for  the 
dancers’  own  enjoyment,  but,  as  in  the  famous  Mercury 
on  tiptoe,  it  is  essential  to  the  beautiful  effect  for  the 
spectator.  The  idea  of  much  being  safely  supported  by 
little,  is  what  proves  attractive  in  the  modern  posturing 
ballet.  But  this  is  merely  one  condition  of  graceful 
dancing,  and  if  it  be  made  the  chief  object,  the  dancer 


sinks  into  the  acrobat.  These  psychological  principle* 
have  still  to  be  applied  to  the  phenomena  presented  by 
the  dances  of  different  nations. 

DANCE,  the  name  of  a  family  group  important  in 
English  art,  at  least  in  architecture,  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  last  century. 

George  Dance,  senior,  the  father  of  the  two  oth¬ 
ers,  was  born  early  in  the  century,  at  a  time  when 
neither  Gothic  nor  classic  architecture  was  properly 
studied  in  England,  the  former  being  looked  upon  simply 
as  a  barbarism,  and  the  latter  known  only  through  the 
Italian.  On  his  return  from  the  continent,  after  a  short 
period  of  study,  he  obtained  the  appointment  of  archi¬ 
tect  to  the  city  of  London,  and  immediately  had  a  chance 
of  distinction  by  building  the  Mansion  House.  This  was 
in  1739,  and  his  plans  gave  great  satisfaction.  It  M  as 
followed  by  the  churches  of  St.  Botolph,  Aldgate,  and 
St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch,  and  by  other  city  works  of 
some  importance.  He  continued  to  practice  till  his 
death,  January  n,  1768,  at  which  time  the  former  ex¬ 
cise  offices,  Broad  Street,  were  approaching  completion, 
and  his  son  George  was  installed  in  his  place,  both  his 
sons  being  already  in  considerable  repute.  Of  these  the 
eldest  was 

Nathaniel  Dance,  born  in  1734,  who  left  his 
father’s  office  and  was  placed  under  Hayman,  the  genre- 
historical  painter.  Here  he  showed  great  quickness, 
but  principally  in  portraits,  and  after  a  few  years  he  left 
that  painter  and  went  abroad.  At  the  age  of  fifty-six, 
when  he  had  himself  made  a  large  fortune,  he  married  a 
widow  possessing  a  jointure  of  5,000  a  year,  entirely 
dropped  his  profession,  and  became  a  member  of  Par¬ 
liament,  representing  East  Grinstead.  He  even  changed 
his  name,  and  when  made  a  baronet  in  1800  he  ap¬ 
peared  as  Sir  N.  D.  Holland.  He  now  lived  at  Carn- 
borough  House,  near  Winchester,  his  only  practice  in 
art  being  occasional  landscapes  in  the  manner  of  the 
day;  and  at  that  place  he  died,  suddenly,  on  October 
15,  1811,  leaving  a  private  fortune  of  ^200,000.  His 
brother, 

George  Dance,  junior,  by  far  the  ablest  of  the 
three,  was  born  in  1740,  and  remained  his  father’s  pu¬ 
pil,  succeeding  him  as  city  surveyor  and  architect  in 
1768.  At  that  time  the  office,  then  as  now,  somewhat 
lucrative,  was  purchasable,  and  it  was  in  that  way  he 
acquired  the  appointment.  He  was  then  only  twenty- 
eight,  and  had  spent  several  years  abroad,  most  of  the 
time  with  his  brother  in  Italy,  yet  he  had  already  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  by  designs  for  public  works,  particu¬ 
larly  that  for  Blackfriars  Bridge.  He  was  associated 
M7ith  his  brother  in  the  foundation  of  the  Royal  Acad¬ 
emy,  and,  living  till  1825,  he  was  for  a  number  of  years 
the  last  survivor  of  the  original  members.  Knowing 
every  one  connected  with  art  in  London  for  a  long 
period,  he  must  have  outlived  a  great  many  changes  in 
taste,  and  seen  many  novelties  pass  away  in  all  the  di¬ 
visions  of  art.  In  his  own  sphere  the  revolution  from 
his  father’s  style  to  the  study  of  Gothic  by  the  elder 
Pugin  and  others,  following  the  period  of  Stuart  and 
Revett,  showed  a  wonderful  development,  especially  in 
the  precise  knowledge  of  ornamental  details.  He  died 
January  14,  1825,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Paul’s. 

DANCOURT,  Florent  Carton  (1661-1725), 
French  dramatist  and  actor,  was  born  at  Fontainebleau. 
As  a  dramatic  author  Dancourt  was  exceedingly  prolific, 
and  as  an  almost  necessary  consequence  somewhat  une¬ 
qual  His  first  play,  Le  ATotaire  obligant ,  produced  in 
1685,  was  so  well  received  as  to  lead  its  author  speedily 
to  repeat  the  experiment.  Le  Desolation  des  Joucnses 
(1686)  M7as  still  more  successful ;  Le  Chevalier  a  la  Mode 
(1687)  is  generally  regarded  as  his  best  work,  though 
his  claim  to  original  authorship  in  this  and  some  othef 
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cases  has  been  disputed.  The  plays  of  Dancourt  are 
true  in  the  main  to  nature.  The  characters  have  a  vari- 
semblance  that  has  led  to  his  being  styled  the  Teniers  of 
comedy.  He  is  most  successful  in  his  delineation  of  low 
life,  and  especially  of  the  peasantry.  The  dialogue  is 
sparkling,  witty,  and  natural. 

DANDELION,  a  perennial  herb  belonging  to  the 
sub-order  Cichorace a,  of  the  natural  order  Composite. 
The  plant  has  a  wide  range,  being  found  in  Europe, 
Central  Asia,  North  America,  and  the  Arctic  regions. 
The  leaves  are  smooth,  of  a  bright  shining  green, 
sessile,  and  tapering  downward.  The  herb  is  used  in 
medicine  under  the  name  taraxacum ,  and  is  a  most  effi¬ 
cient  tonic,  alterative  and  aperient  stomachic;  now  an  in¬ 
variable  constituent  of  the  various  bitters  and  appetizers. 

DANDOLO  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  illustri¬ 
ous  patrician  families  of  Venice.  But  the  first  doge  of 
the  name,  Enrico  Dandolo,  who  ruled  the  republic 
from  1192  to  1205,  occupies  the  largest  space  in  history 
of  any  of  the  name.  He  is  the  “  blind  old  Dandolo  ”  of 
Byron,  whose  passing  mention  of  the  well-nigh  forgotten 
hero,  in  Childe  Harold ,  has  rendered  the  old  name 
familiar  to  a  larger  number  of  ears  than  it  ever  was, 
even  in  the  day  when  the  prowess  of  the  octogenarian 
doge  changed  the  face  of  Europe.  Enrico  Dandolo 
was  born  of  a  family  already  illustrious,  which  had 
ruled  in  Gallipoli,  Andros,  Riva,  and  other  places  in 
Greece  ;  and  his  uncle  was  patriarch  of  Grado.  The 
story  goes  that  he  lost  his  sight  from  having  been  sub¬ 
jected  by  Manuel,  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  to 
whom  he  had  been  sent  by  Venice  as  ambassador,  to 
the  ancient  punishment  of  “  abbasination,” — to  adopt 
a  foreign  word  for  a  thing  which,  happily,  is  nameless  in 
our  language.  This  torture  consisted  m  compelling  the 
victim  to  gaze  into  a  polished  metal  basin ,  which  con¬ 
centrated  the  rays  of  the  sun  till  the  excess  of  light  de¬ 
stroyed  the  eye.  Some  of  the  Venetian  historians,  how¬ 
ever,  deny  this  story,  and  represent  his  blindness  as 
having  resulted  from  a  wound  received  in  fight.  When  he 
was  elected  doge,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two,  Venice  was 
involved  in  a  war  with  Pisa,  which  he  brought  in  two 
naval  battles  to  a  successful  conclusion.  But  the  events 
which  have  made  his  name  a  marked  one  in  history 
occurred  yet  nearer  to  the  end  of  his  long  career.  In 
1201  the  chivalry  of  Christendom  was  about  to  embark 
in  the  fourth  crusade — by  some  historians  reckoned  the 
fifth — and  a  request  was  made  to  Venice  to  give  the 
crusaders  passage,  and  furnish  them  with  vessels  for 
transport.  Dandolo  received  the  messengers  who  came 
with  those  demands  favorably.  There  is  reason  to 
think  that  the  Venetian  was  not  moved  by  any  great 
degree  of  crusading  enthusiasm ;  but  Zara  had  thrown 
off  the  yoke  of  Venice;  and,  as  Venetian  writers  add, 
the  old  doge  had  not  forgiven  the  infamous  treatment 
he  had  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Greeks.  There 
does  not,  however,  seem  to  be  any  necessity  for  suppos¬ 
ing  that  any  personal  considerations  of  such  a  kind  were 
needed  to  impel  him  to  a  policy  which  was  doubtless 
animated  by  far  larger  and  wider  views.  The  old  doge 
made  a  hard  bargain  with  the  emissaries  of  the  crusaders 
for  the  use  of  the  galleys  of  the  republic ;  and  when,  at 
the  moment  of  departure,  it  turned  out,  as  he  had  ex¬ 
pected,  that  they  had  not  money  enough,  to  pay  the 
Stipulated  price,  he  insisted  that,  in  lieu  of  it,  the  expe¬ 
dition  should  first  reduce  Zara.  Dandolo  himself,  on 
this  being  with  some  difficulty  agreed  to,  took  the  cross 
and  assumed  the  command  of  the  fleet.  Zara  was  be¬ 
sieged,  taken,  pillaged,  and  restored  to  the  domain  of 
the  republic.  The  expedition  the’"  proceeded  to  the 
greater  enterprise  of  attacking  Constantinople,  in  which, 
led  by  Dandolo,  it  was  equally  successful.  But  it  was 
qot  till  the  young  Emperor  Alexis  had  been  murdered 
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in  a  revolt  of  the  Greeks  of  Constantinople  that  Dandolo 
opened  to  the  crusading  expedition  a  proposal  that  they 
should  seize  on  the  city  and  on  the  Greek  Empire.  The 
counsel  was  accepted,  with  a  success  due  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  conduct  and  valor  of  the  blind  octoge¬ 
narian  doge.  Constantinople  was  pillaged,  and  booty 
to  an  incredible  amount  was  divided  among  the  Vene¬ 
tians  and  the  French.  Dandolo  might  have  been 
crowned  emperor  instead  of  Baldwin  of  Flanders. 
Whether  he  declined  in  accordance  with  his  own  judg¬ 
ment,  or  whether  Venice  would  not  permit  a  citizen  of 
hers  to  become  an  emperor,  is  uncertain.  At  all  events 
the  old  doge  showed  himself  once  again  as  good  at  a 
bargain  as  at  a  fight.  He  obtained  for  Venice  a  very 
full  share  of  the  plunder,  both  of  dominions  and  of 
movable  property,  as  well  as  of  useful  privileges  exacted, 
with  a  shrewd  and  far-seeing  eye,  to  future  advantages. 
Among  the  booty  secured  for  Venice  were  the  cele¬ 
brated  four  horses,  now  once  more,  after  their  journey 
to  Paris,  on  the  west  front  of  the  church  of  St.  Mark. 
Enrico  Dandolo,  first  doge  of  the  name,  died  in  1205, 
one  year  after  the  establishment  of  the  Latin  Empire  at 
Constantinople. 

The  eldest  son  of  this  Enrico,  Fantino,  was  patriarch 
of  Constantinople ;  and  the  second,  Rainieri,  was  procur¬ 
ator  di  St.  Marco.  He  was  killed  in  Candia  in  1213. 
Giberto,  known  in  Venetian  history  as  successful  in 
naval  warfare  against  the  Genoese  in  1260,  was  the  son 
of  Rainieri;  and  his  son  Giovanni,  elected  doge  in  1280, 
ruled  the  republic  till  1289,  and  was  the  father  of  that 
Andrea  Dandolo  of  whom  it  is  related,  that  having 
been  unsuccessful  in  a  naval  fight  against  the  Genoese, 
and  being  prisoner  on  board  one  of  the  enemy’s  galleys, 
he  knocked  his  brains  out  by  beating  his  head  against 
the  mast. 

The  Dandolo  family  gave  two  other  doges  to  the  re¬ 
public.  Francisco  was  elected  in  1318,  and  died  in 
1339,  and  is  known  in  history  as  Dandolo  “Cane,” 
“  Dog  Dandolo,”  not  from  having  humiliated  himself 
before  Clement  V.,  when  imploring  the  pontiff  to  be¬ 
come  reconciled  to  Venice,  as  Sismondi  writes  in  the 
Biographie  Universelle ,  but  from  “  Cane  ”  having  been 
an  old  family  name.  Andrea  Dandolo  was  elected 
doge  in  1342  at  the  exceptionally  youthful  age  of  thirty- 
six,  and  ruled  the  republic  till  1354.  This  Andrea  was 
a  student  and  a  man  of  letters,  and  an  intimate  friend 
of  Petrarch,  some  of  whose  letters  to  him  are  extant. 
He  wrote  two  chronicles  of  Venice,  one  of  which  was 
published  in  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  Rerum  Italica - 
rum  Scriptores  of  Muratori,  while  the  other  is  extant  in 
MS.  He  is  said  to  have  died  of  a  broken  heart,  caused 
by  the  successes  of  Paganino  Doria  and  the  Genoese 
fleet  in  the  Adriatic. 

DANDOLO,  Vincenzo,  Count,  an  Italian  scient¬ 
ist,  was  born  in  Venice  in  1758,  of  good  family,  though 
not  of  the  same  house  as  the  doges  above  noticed,  and 
commenced  life  as  a  physician  in  his  native  city.  In 
1799,  on  the  invasion  of  the  Russians,  and  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  Dandolo  retired  to 
Paris,  where  in  the  same  year  he  published  his  treatise 
Les  Hommes  nouveaux  ou  moyen  d'operer  une  regene¬ 
ration  nouvelle .  But  he  soon  afterward  returned  to 
the  neighborhood  of  Milan,  to  devote  himself  to  scientific 
agriculture.  In  1805  Napoleon  made  him  governor  of 
Dalmatia,  with  the  title  of  provediteur  gene'ral ,  in  which 
position  Dandolo  distinguished  himself  by  his  efforts  to 
remove  the  wretchedness  and  idleness  of  the  people,  and 
to  improve  the  country  by  draining  the  pestilential 
marshes  and  introducing  better  methods  of  agriculture. 
When,  in  1809,  Dalmatia  was  re-annexed  to  the  Illy¬ 
rian  provinces,  Dandolo  returned  to  Venice,  having  re¬ 
ceived  as  his  reward  from  the  French  emperor  the  title 
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of  count  and  several  other  distinctions.  He  died  in  his 
native  city  on  December  13,  1819. 

DANIEL,  according  to  the  book  which  bears  his 
name,  was  a  Jew  carried  captive  in  the  reign  of  Jehoia- 
kim  to  Babylon,  where,  by  his  preternatural  wisdom, 
and  as  the  reward  of  his  fidelity  to  his  religion,  he  at¬ 
tained  the  highest  rank  in  the  state,  and  the  presidency 
of  the  wise  men  of  Babylon. 

DANIEL,  Book  of.  The  controversy  as  to  the 
origin  and  significance  of  this  book  has  passed  through 
many  phases.  Thus  far  the  evidence  preponderates 
against  the  theory  that  the  narratives  in  the  book  of 
Daniel—  or,  to  be  quite  safe,  let  us  say  the  narratives  in 
their  present  form  —  were  written  by  a  resident  in  Baby¬ 
lon.  There  is  a  growing  feeling  that  the  narratives 
in  the  book  before  us  could  not  have  been  the  work 
of  a  resident  in  Babylon.  There  may,  it  is  allowed, 
be  an  element  of  historical  tradition  in  them ;  but, 
if  so,  we  have  not  at  present  the  means  of  detect¬ 
ing  it.  The  narratives,  however,  have  quite  suffi¬ 
cient  merit  regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  edifica¬ 
tion.  If  we  only  place  ourselves  in  the  position  of  the 
later  Jews,  we  shall  perhaps  faintly  realize  the  stirring 
effect  they  must  have  produced.  We  shall  then  no 
longer  be  surprised  at  the  improbability  of  many  of  the 
details  which  have  given  rise  to  so  much  unnecessary 
ridicule.  Admiration  will  be  our  only  feeling,  when  we 
consider  the  author’s  comparative  success  in  reproducing 
a  distant  past.  It  is  possible,  no  doubt,  that  he  derived 
some  part  of  these  narratives  from  Jewish  or  Babylonian 
popular  stories,  for  we  find  a  Daniel  already  celebrated 
for  his  wisdom  in  Ezekiel  (xxviii,  3,  cf.  xiv,  14-20),  and 
the  Babylonian  Abydenus  has  a  legend  distantly  resem¬ 
bling  Dan.  iv.  But  even  if  we  admit  this  conjecture, 
the  historical  setting,  the  moral  purpose,  and  the  skill  in 
presentation  are  all  his  own,  and  reflect  dimly,  as  it  may 
be,  the  spirit  and  the  power  of  the  writers  of  the  Penta- 
teuchal  histories. 

In  the  present  phase  of  the  controversy,  two  positions 
only  would  appear  to  be  philologically  tenable.  One  is 
that  so  confidently  maintained  by  M.  Lenormant,  the 
eminent  Assyriologue,  for  the  first  part,  and  to  some 
extent  by  Dr.  Zockler  for  the  second  part,  which  con¬ 
sists  in  assuming  that  the  original  book  of  Daniel  has 
been  interpolated  by  later  hands.  The  other,  that  the 
work  is  still  mainly  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  written, 
that  its  date  is  in  the  Maccabean  period,  and  that,  as  in 
the  case  of  Deuteronomy  (according  to  most  critics)  in 
earlier  times,  and  the  apocalyptic  writings  which  pre¬ 
ceded  and  followed  the  rise  of  Christianity,  the  author, 
in  the  service  of  truth,  assumed  the  name  which  would 
more  than  his  own  command  the  respect  of  his  country¬ 
men.  “  Such  a  writer,”  thought  the  late  Professor 
Weir,  “  however  much  we  may  disapprove  his  proced¬ 
ure,  yet,  regarding  him  in  the  light  of  his  age,  we  can¬ 
not  so  unhesitatingly  condemn.  It  was  not  unnatural 
that  the  cessation  of  the  voices  of  the  old  prophets 
should  have  been  followed  by  what  may  be  described  as 
echoes  waked  up  from  time  to  time,  and  chiefly  at  criti¬ 
cal  periods  of  the  national  history,  in  the  breasts  of  sym¬ 
pathizing  and  enthusiastic  disciples.”  From  this  point 
of  view,  we  may  perhaps  say  that  the  Book  of  Daniel  is 
in  part  an  attempted  echo  of  Jeremiah  (see  Dan,  ix,  2). 

DANIEL,  Gabriel,  a  French  Jesuit  historian,  was 
born  at  Rouen  in  1649,  and  died  in  1728. 

DANIEL,  Samuel,  an  English  poet  and  historian, 
was  the  son  of  a  music-master,  and  was  born  near 
Taunton,  in  Somersetshire,  in  1562.  In  1579  he  was 
admitted  a  commoner  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  remained  for  about  three  years,  and  then  gave 
himself  up  to  the  unrestrained  study  of  poetry  and  phi¬ 
losophy.  He  succeeded  in  being  appointed  tutor  to 


Anne  Clifford,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
and  thus  commenced  a  life  of  not  ignoble  dependence 
on  several  of  the  great  houses  of  that  day.  He  was 
first  encouraged  and,  if  we  may  believe  him,  taught  in 
verse,  by  the  famous  Countess  of  Pembroke,  whose 
honor  he  was  never  weary  of  proclaiming.  His  first 
known  volume  of  verse  is  dated  1592  ;  it  contains  the 
cycle  of  sonnets  to  Delia  and  the  romance  called  The 
Complaint  of  Rosamond.  We  learn  by  internal  evi¬ 
dence  that  Delia  lived  on  the  banks  of  Shakespeare’s 
river,  the  Avon,  and  that  the  sonnets  to  her  were  in¬ 
spired  by  her  memory  when  the  poet  was  in  Italy.  To 
an  edition  of  Delia  and  Rosamond ,  in  1 594,  was  added 
the  tragedy  of  Cleopatra ,  a  severe  study  in  the  manner 
of  the  ancients,  in  alternately  rhyming  heroic  verse, 
diversified  by  stiff  choral  interludes.  The  First  Four 
Books  of  the  Civil  Wars,  an  historical  poem  in  ottava 
rima,  appeared  in  1595.  The  bibliography  of  Daniel’s 
works  is  attended  with  great  difficulty,  but  as  far  as  is 
known,  it  was  not  until  1599  that  there  was  published  a 
volume  entitled  Poetical  Essays,  which  contained,  be¬ 
sides  the  “  Civil  Wars,”  “  Musophilus,”  and  “A  letter 
from  Octavia  to  Marcus  Antonius,”  poems  in  Daniel’s 
finest  and  most  mature  manner.  On  the  death  of  Spen¬ 
ser,  in  the  same  year,  Daniel  received  the  somewhat 
vague  office  of  poet-laureate,  which  he  seems,  however, 
to  have  shortly  resigned  in  favor  of  Ben  Jonson.  In 
1601  he  published  his  Epistles  to  Great  Personages  in 
Verse.  In  1603  Daniel  was  appointed  Master  of  the 
Queen’s  Revels.  In  this  capacity  he  brought  out  a 
series  of  masques  and  pastoral  tragi-comedies, —  of 
which  were  printed  A  Vision  of  the  Tzvelve  Goddesses, 
in  1604;  The  Queen' s  Air adia,  in  1606;  and  Hymen's 
Triumph ,  in  1615.  Meanwhile  had  appeared,  in  1605, 
Certain  Short  Poems,  with  the  Tragedy  of  Philotas , 
which  latter  was  a  study  in  the  same  style  as  Cleopatra. 
In  1604  the  Civil  Wars  had  been  completed  in  eight 
books.  In  1612  Daniel  published  a  prose  History  of 
England,  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  This  work  was  afterward 
continued  and  published  toward  the  close  of  Daniel’* 
life,  without  a  date.  He  was  made  a  gentleman-extra¬ 
ordinary  and  groom  of  the  chamber  to  Queen  Anne, 
sinecure  offices  which  offered  no  hindrance  to  an  active 
literary  career.  He  was  now  acknowledged  as  one  of 
the  first  writers  of  the  time.  Shakespeare,  Selden,  and 
Chapman  are  named  among  the  few  intimates  who  wera 
permitted  to  intrude  upon  the  seclusion  of  a  garden- 
house  in  Old  street,  St.  Luke’s,  where,  Fuller  tells  usv 
he  would  “  lie  hid  for  some  months  together,  the  more 
retiredly  to  enjoy  the  company  of  the  Muses,  and  then 
would  appear  in  public  to  converse  with  his  friends.” 
Late  in  life  Daniel  threw  up  his  titular  posts  at  court 
and  retired  to  a  farm-house,  which  he  rented  at  Beck- 
ington,  in  his  native  County  of  Somerset,  where  he  died 
on  October  14,  1619. 

DANIELL,  John  Frederick  (1790-1845),  an 
eminent  chemist  and  physicist,  was  born  in  London. 

DANIELL,  Thomas,  William,  and  Samuel.  This 
family  of  landscape  painters  forms  a  group  which  has 
left  one  record,  so  to  speak,  in  our  annals  of  art,  not  by 
their  pictures  exactly,  but  by  the  three  having  been  all 
travelers  in  the  East,  and  publishing,  by  means  of  en¬ 
graving,  works  illustrating  the  scenery  of  the  countries 
they  visited. 

Thomas  Daniell,  to  whom  the  others  were  indebted 
for  everything,  was  a  man  of  versatile  ability  and  enor¬ 
mous  energy.  He  was  the  maker  of  his  own  fortune, 
having  been  born  at  the  Chertsey  Inn,  kept  by  his  father, 
in  1749,  and  apprenticed  to  an  heialdic  painter,  a  trade 
then  dying  out,  like  that  of  stay-maker  or  perukier  at  a 
later  time.  However  profitable  it  had  been,  probably 
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Daniell  would  not  have  adhered  to  it,  as  he  was  animated, 
at  a  time  when  the  representation  of  natural  scenery 
under  atmospheric  conditions  of  effect  was  merely 
struggling  into  existence,  with  a  love  of  the  romantic 
and  beautiful  in  architecture  and  nature.  The  senti¬ 
mental  affectation  for  landscape,  so  cleverly  satirized  by 
Lord  Macaulay,  did  not  indeed  influence  him  ;  his  bias 
was  towards  archaeology  and  botany,  and  led  him  at  last 
to  India.  Up  to  1784,  he  painted  topographical  subjects 
and  flower  pieces.  By  this  time  his  two  nephews  had 
come  under  his  influence,  the  youngest  being  appren¬ 
ticed  to  Medland  the  landscape  engraver,  and  the  elder, 
William,  was  under  his  own  care.  In  this  year  (1784), 
he  embarked  for  India  accompanied  by  the  boy,  and 
found  at  Calcutta  ample  encouragement.  Here  he 
remained  ten  years,  and  on  returning  to  London  he  pub¬ 
lished  his  largest  work,  Oriental  Scenery ,  in  six  large 
volumes,  not  completed  till  1808.  His  nephews  both 
died  before  him  ;  his  Indian  period  had  made  him  inde¬ 
pendent,  and  he  lived  a  bachelor  life  in  much  respect,  at 
Kensington  till  the  age  of  ninety-one,  dying  March  19, 
1840. 

Wili.iam  Daniell,  nephew  of  Thomas,  was  born 
1769,  and  was  therefore  fourteen  when  he  accompanied 
his  uncle  to  India.  His  own  publications,  engraved  in 
aquatint,  were —  Voyage  to  India  ;  Zoography ;  Ani- 
mated  Nature  ;  Views  of  London  ;  Views  of  Bootan , 
a  work  prepared  from  his  uncle’s  sketches ;  and  a  Voy¬ 
age  Round  Great  Britain ,  which  occupied  him  several 
years.  He  died  August  16,  1837. 

Samuel  Daniell,  William’s  younger  brother,  born 
1775,  was  brought  up  as  an  engraver,  and  first  appears 
as  an  exhibitor  in  1792.  A  few  years  later  he  went  to 
the  Cape  and  traveled  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  with 
his  sketching  materials  in  his  haversack.  The  drawings 
he  made  there  were  published,  after  his  return,  in  his 
African  Scenery.  He  did  not  rest  long  at  home,  but 
left  for  Ceylon  in  1806,  where  he  spent  the  remaining 
years  of  his  life,  publishing  The  Scenery ,  Animals,  and 
Natives  of  Ceylon. 

DANNECKER,  Johann  Heinrich  von,  one  of 
the  best  German  sculptors.  He  was  born  at  Stuttgart, 
where  his  father  was  employed  in  the  stables  of  the  Duke 
of  Wiirtenberg,  October  15,  1758.  The  boy  was  en¬ 
tered  in  the  military  school  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  and 
continued  there  two  years,  when,  his  bias  and  his  talent 
having  manifested  themselves,  he  was  allowed  to  take 
his  own  way,  although  there  had  been  some  idea  of 
making  him  a  dancer.  Once  freed  from  his  juvenile 
difficulties  his  success  was  pretty  secure,  and  we  find 
him  at  once  associating  with  the  young  sculptors  Scheff- 
auer  and  Le  Jeune,  the  painters  Guibal  and  Harper, 
and  also  with  Schiller,  and  the  much-admired  musician 
Zumsteeg.  His  busts  of  some  of  these  are  good  ;  that 
of  Schiller  is  well  known.  In  his  eighteenih  year  he 
carried  oft  the  prize  at  the  Concours  with  his  model  of 
Milo  of  Crotona,  the  strong  man  who  died  by  having 
his  hand  caught  in  the  rent  stump  of  a  tree,  a  favorite 
subject  with  young  sculptors.  On  this  the  duke  made 
him  sculptor  to  the  palace  (1780),  and  for  some  time  he 
was  employed  on  child-angels  and  caryatides  for  the 
decoration  of  the  reception  rooms.  This  work  did  not 
please  him  very  much,  and  in  1783,  in  his  twenty-fourth 
year,  he  left  for  Paris  with  Scheffauer,  and  placed  him¬ 
self  under  Pajou  for  a  time.  His  Mars ,  a  sitting  figure 
sent  home  to  Stuttgart,  marks  this  period ;  and  we  next 
find  him,  still  traveling  with  his  friend,  at  Rome  in 
1785,  where  he  settled  down  to  work  hard  for  five  years, 
during  which  his  position  in  the  future  art  history  of  his 
native  land  was  securely  made.  Goethe  and  Herder 
were  then  in  Rome  and  became  his  friends,  as  well  as 
Canova,  who  was  the  hero  of  the  day,  and  who  had  un¬ 
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doubtedly  a  great  authoritative  influence  on  his  style. 
His  marble  statues  of  Ceres  and  Bacchus  were  done  at 
this  time.  These  are  now  to  be  seen  in  the  Residenz- 
schloss,  at  Stuttgart.  While  in  Rome  his  study  of  the 
antique  was  very  careful  and  intelligent,  although  Can- 
ova  was  so  much  admired  by  him,  and  on  his  return  to 
Stuttgart,  which  he  never  afterwards  quitted  except  for 
short  trips  to  Paris,  Vienna,  and  Zurich,  the  double  in¬ 
fluence  of  these  opposite  forces  is  apparent  in  his  works. 
We  may  mention  some  of  these.  The  first  was  a  Girl 
Lamenting  her  Dead  Bird,  which  pretty  light  motive 
was  much  admired.  Afterward,  Sappho ,  in  marble, 
for  the  Lustchloss,  and  two  Ojfering-bearers  for  the 
Jagdschloss;  Hector,  now  in  the  Museum,  not  in 
marble  ;  the  Complaint  of  Ceres,  from  Schiller’s  poem ; 
a  statue  of  Christ,  worthy  of  mention  for  its  nobility, 
which  has  been  skillfully  engraved  by  Amsler  ;  Psyche  § 
Kneeling  Water  Nymph  ;  Love,  a  favorite  he  had  to  re¬ 
peat.  Many  of  the  illustrious  men  of  the  time  were 
modeled  by  him.  His  health  had  suffered  while  work¬ 
ing  closely  on  a  large  statue,  and  long  before  his  final 
year  he  was  altogether  prostrated.  He  died  in  1841. 

DANSVILLE,  a  city  of  Livingston  county,  N.  Y., 
fifty  miles  south  of  Rochester,  on  the  Delaware,  Lack¬ 
awanna  and  Western  and  the  Erie  railroads,  and  the 
Genesee  Valley  canal.  It  contains  two  furnaces  and 
several  machine  shops,  and  Canaseraga  creek  affords 
power  for  running  several  flour  and  paper  mills.  The 
country  in  the  vicinity  is  devoted  to  agriculture  and  to 
the  raising  of  grapes  and  nursery  stock.  Dansville  con¬ 
tains  one  bank,  ten  churches,  several  schools  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Dansville  Seminary,  a  sanitarium,  and  three 
weekly  newspapers  and  two  monthly  magazines  are  pub¬ 
lished.  Population  (1890),  4,500. 

DANTE.  Dante  (or  Durante)  Alighieri  was  born 
at  Florence  about  the  middle  of  May,  1265.  He  was 
descended  from  an  ancient  family,  but  not  one  of  the 
highest  rank.  His  biographers  have  attempted,  on  very 
slight  grounds,  to  deduce  his  origin  from  the  Frangipani, 
one  of  the  oldest  senatorial  families  of  Rome.  We  can 
affirm,  with  greater  certainty,  that  he  was  connected  with 
the  Elisei  who  took  part  in  the  building  of  Florence 
under  Charles  the  Great.  Dante  himself  does  not,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  obscure  and  scattered  allusions, 
carry  his  ancestry  beyond  the  warrior  Cacciaguida, 
whom  he  met  in  the  sphere  of  Mars,  (Par.  xv.  87,  foil.) 
Cacciaguida  there  tells  his  descendant  that  he  was  born 
in  the  year  1106,  that  he  married  an  Aldighieri  from  the 
valley  of  the  Po,  that  he  had  two  brothers,  Moronte 
and  Eliseo,  and  that  he  accompanied  the  Emperor  Con¬ 
rad  III.  upon  his  crusade  into  the  Holy  Land,  where 
he  died  among  the  infidels.  From  Eliseo  was  descended 
the  branch  of  the  Elisei ;  from  Aldighiero,  son  of  Caccia¬ 
guida,  the  branch  of  the  Alighieri.  Bellincione,  son  of 
Aldighiero,  was  the  grandfather  of  Dante.  His  father 
was  a  second  Aldighiero,  a  lawyer  of  some  reputation. 
By  his  first  wife,  Lapa  di  Chiarissimo  Cialuffi,  this 
Aldighiero  had  a  son  Francesco  ;  by  his  second,  Donna 
Bella,  whose  family  name  is  not  known,  Dante  and  a 
daughter.  Thus  the  family  of  Dante  held  a  most  re¬ 
spectable  position  among  the  citizens  of  his  beloved 
city ;  but  had  it  been  reckoned  in  the  very  first  rank 
they  could  not  have  remained  in  Florence  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Guelfs  at  Montaperti  in  1260.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  Dante’s  mother  at  least  did  so  remain, 
for  Dante  was  born  in  Florence  in  1265.  The  heads 
of  the  Guelf  party  did  not  return  till  1267. 

We  know  little  of  Dante’s  boyhood  except  that  he 
was  a  hard  student  and  a  pupil  of  Brunetto  Latini. 
Boccaccio  tells  us  that  he  became  very  familiar  with 
Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  and  Statius,  and  all  other  famous 
poets.  Under  the  guidance  of  Brunetto  Latini  Dante 
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became  master  of  all  the  science  of  his  age  at  a  time 
when  it  was  not  impossible  to  know  all  that  could  be 
known.  He  was  a  skillful  draughtsman,  and  tells  us 
that  on  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Beatrice  he  drew 
an  angel  on  a  tablet.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
'Giotto,  who  has  immortalized  his  youthful  lineaments 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Bargello,  and  who  is  recorded  to 
have  drawn  from  his  friend’s  inspiration  the  allegories 
■of  Virtue  and  Vice  which  fringe  the  frescoes  of  the 
Bcrovegni  Chapel  at  Padua.  Nor  was  he  less  sensible 
to  the  delights  of  music.  Milton  had  not  a  keener  ear 
for  the  loud  uplifted  angel  trumpets  and  the  immortal 
harps  of  golden  wires  of  the  cherubim  and  seraphim  ; 
and  our  English  poet  was  proud  to  compare  his  own 
friendship  with  Henry  Lawes  with  that  between  Dante 
and  Casella,  “  met  in  the  milder  shades  of  purgatory.” 
Most  dear  to  him  of  all  were  the  companions  Cino  di 
Pistoia,  Lapo  Gianni,  Guido  Cavalcanti,  and  others, 
similarly  gifted  and  dowered  with  like  tastes,  who  lived 
in  the  lively  streets  of  the  City  of  the  Flowers,  and  felt 
with  him  the  first  warm  flush  of  the  coming  renaissance. 

From  1 1 15,  the  year  of  the  death  of  Matilda,  Countess 
of  Tuscany,  to  1215,  Florence  enjoyed  a  nearly  un¬ 
interrupted  peace.  Attached  to  the  Guelf  party  it 
remained  undivided  against  itself.  But  in  1215  a  pri¬ 
vate  feud  between  the  families  of  Buondelmonte  and 
Uberti  introduced  into  the  city  the  horrors  of  civil  war. 
Villani  relates  how  Buondelmonte  de  Buondelmonti,  a 
noble  youth  of  Florence,  being  engaged  to  marry  a  lady 
of  the  house  of  Amidei,  allied  himself  instead  to  a  Do- 
nati,  and  how  Buondelmonte  was  attacked  and  killed  by 
the  Amidei  and  Uberti  at  the  foot  of  the  Ponte  Vecchio, 
close  by  the  pilaster  which  bears  the  image  of  Mars. 

“  The  death  of  Messer  Buondelmonte  was  the  occasion 
and  beginning  of  the  accursed  parties  of  Guelfs  and 
Ghibellines  in  Florence.” 

Of  the  seventy-two  families  then  in  Florence  thirty- 
nine  became  Guelf  under  the  leadership  of  the  Buondel¬ 
monti,  and  the  rest  Ghibelline  under  the  Uberti.  The 
strife  of  parties  was  for  a  while  allayed  by  the  war 
against  Pisa  in  1222,  and  the  constant  struggles  against 
Siena;  but  in  1248  Frederick  II.  sent  into  the  city  his 
natural  son  Frederick,  Prince  of  Antioch,  with  1,600 
German  knights.  The  Guelfs  were  driven  away  from 
the  town,  and  took  refuge,  part  in  Montevarchi,  part  in 
Capraia.  The  Ghibellines,  masters  of  Florence,  be¬ 
haved  with  great  severity,  and  destroyed  the  towers  and 
palaces  of  the  Guelf  nobles.  At  last  the  people  became 
impatient.  They  rose  in  rebellion,  deposed  the  podesta, 
elected  in  his  place  a  captain  of  the  people,  established 
a  more  democratic  constitution,  and,  encouraged  by  the 
death  of  Frederick  in  December,  1250,  recalled  the 
exiled  Guelfs.  Manfred,  the  bastard  son  of  Frederick, 
pursued  the  policy  of  his  father.  He  stimulated  the 
Ghibelline  Uberti  to  rebel  against  their  position  of  sub¬ 
jection.  A  rising  of  the  vanquished  party  was  put 
down  by  the  people,  in  July,  1258,  the  Ghibellines  were 
expelled  from  the  town,  and  the  towers  of  the  Uberti 
razed  to  the  ground.  The  exiles  betook  themselves  to 
the  friendly  city  of  Siena.  Manfred  sent  them  assist¬ 
ance.  The  Florentines,  after  vainly  demanding  their 
surrender,  despatched  an  army  against  them.  On  Sep¬ 
tember  4,  1260,  was  fought  the  great  battle  of  Monta- 
perti,  which  dyed  the  Arbia  red,  and  in  which  the  Guelfs 
were  entirely  defeated.  The  hand  which  held  the 
banner  of  the  republic  was  sundered  by  the  sword  of  a 
traitor.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Florence 
the  Caroccio  was  taken.  Florence  lay  at  the  mercy  of 
her  enemies.  A  parliament  was  held  at  Empoli,  in 
which  the  deputies  of  Siena,  Pisa,  Arezzo,  and  other 
Tuscan  towns  consulted  on  the  best  means  of  securing 
their  new  war  power.  They  voted  that  the  accursed 


Guelf  city  should  be  blotted  out.  But  Farinata  of  ths 
Uberti  stood  up  in  their  midst,  bold  and  defiant  as  when 
he  stood  erect  among  the  sepulchers  of  hell,  and  said 
that  if,  from  the  whole  number  of  the  Florentines,  he 
alone  should  remain,  he  would  not  suffer,  whilst  he 
could  wield  a  sword,  that  his  country  should  be  des¬ 
troyed,  and  that,  if  it  were  necessary  to  die  a  thousand 
times  for  her,  a  thousand  times  would  he  be  ready  to 
encounter  death.  Help  came  to  the  Guelfs  from  an  un¬ 
expected  quarter.  Clement  IV.,  elected  Pope  in  1265, 
offered  the  crown  of  Apulia  and  Sicily  to  Charles  of 
Anjou.  The  French  prince,  passing  rapidly  through 
Lombardy,  Romagna,  and  the  Marches,  reached  Rome 
by  way  of  Spoleto,  was  crowned  on  January  6,  1266, 
and  on  February  23d  defeated  and  killed  Manfred  at 
Benevento.  In  such  a  storm  of  conflict  did  Dante  first 
see  the  light.  In  1267  the  Guelfs  were  recalled,  but 
instead  of  settling  down  in  peace  with  their  opponents, 
they  summoned  Charles  of  Anjou  to  vengeance,  and  the 
Ghibellines  were  driven  out.  The  meteor  passage  of 
Conradin  gave  hope  to  the  imperial  party,  which  was 
quenched  when  the  head  of  the  fair-haired  boy  fell  on 
the  scaffold  at  Naples.  Pope  after  Pope  tried  in  vain 
to  make  peace.  Gregory  X.  placed  the  rebellious  city 
under  an  interdict  ;  Nicholas  III.  in  1280  patched  up  a 
hollow  truce.  In  1282  the  constitution  of  Florence  re¬ 
ceived  the  final  form  which  it  retained  till  the  collapse 
of  freedom.  From  the  three  arti  maggiori  were  chosen 
six  priors,  in  whose  hands  were  placed  the  government 
of  the  republic.  They  remained  in  office  for  two 
months,  and  during  that  time  lived  and  shared  a  com¬ 
mon  table  in  the  Public  Palace.  We  shall  see  what  in¬ 
fluence  this  office  had  upon  the  fate  of  Dante.  The 
success  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  the  vacancy  of  the  Holy 
See,  the  death  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  roused  again  the 
courage  of  the  Ghibellines.  They  took  possession  of 
Arezzo,  and  threatened  to  drive  out  the  Guelfs  from 
Tuscany.  The  historian  Ammirato  has  left  us  a  lively 
account  of  the  skirmishes  against  Arezzo  in  the  year 

1288,  a  prelude  to  the  great  battle  of  Campaldino  in 
the  following  summer.  Then  it  was  that  Dante  saw 
“  horsemen  moving  camp  and  commencing  the  assault, 
and  holding  muster,  and  the  march  of  foragers,  the 
shock  of  tournaments,  and  race  of  jousts,  now  with 
trumpets  and  now  with  bells,  with  drums  and  castle 
signads,  with  native  things  and  foreign.”  On  June  n, 

1289,  at  Campaldino,  near  Poppi,  in  the  Casentino,  the 
Ghibellines  were  utterly  defeated.  They  never  again 
recovered  their  hold  on  Florence,  but  the  violence  of 
faction  survived  under  other  names.  Dante  fought 
with  distinction  at  Campaldino,  was  shortly  afterward 
at  the  battle  of  Caprona,  and  returned  in  September, 
1289,  to  his  studies  and  his  love.  His  peace  was  of 
short  duration.  On  June  9,  1290,  died  Beatrice,  whose 
mortal  love  had  guided  him  for  thirteen  years,  and 
whose  immortal  spirit  purified  his  later  life,  and  re¬ 
vealed  to  him  the  mysteries  of  Paradise. 

Dante  had  first  met  Beatrice  Portinari  at  the  house 
of  her  father  Folco  on  May-day,  1274.  In  the  Vita 
Ahiova  is  written  the  story  of  his  passion  from  its 
commencement  to  within  a  year  after  the  lady’s  death. 
He  saw  Beatrice  only  once  or  twice,  and  she  probably 
knew  little  of  him.  She  married  Simone  de’  Bardi. 
But  the  worship  of  her  lover  was  stronger  for  the  re¬ 
moteness  of  its  object.  The  last  chapter  of  the  Vita 
Nuova  relates  how,  after  the  lapse  of  a  year,  “  it  was 
given  me  to  behold  a  wonderful  vision,  wherein  I  saw 
things  which  determined  me  that  I  would  say  nothing 
further  of  this  blessed  one  until  such  time  as  I  could 
discourse  more  worthily  concerning  her.  And  to  this 
end  I  labor  all  I  can,  as  she  in  truth  knoweth.  There¬ 
fore  if  it  be  His  pleasure  through  whom  is  the  life  of  all 
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things  that  ray  life  continue  with  me  a  few  years,  it  is 
my  hope  that  I  shall  yet  write  concerning  her  what  hath 
not  before  been  written  of  any  woman.  After  the  which 
may  it  seem  good  unto  Him  who  is  the  master  of  grace 
that  my  spirit  should  go  hence  to  behold  the  glory  of  its 
lady,  to  wit,  of  that  blessed  Beatrice  who  now  glori¬ 
ously  gazes  on  the  countenance  of  Him  qui  est per  om¬ 
nia  scecula  benedictus .  ”  In  the  Convito  he  resumes  the 
story  of  his  life.  “  When  I  had  lost  the  first  delight  of 
my  soul  (that  is,  Beatrice)  I  remained  so  pierced  with 
sadness  that  no  comforts  availed  me  anything,  yet  after 
some  time  my  mind,  desirous  of  health,  sought  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  method  by  which  other  disconsolate  ones 
had  found  consolation,  and  I  set  myself  to  read  that  lit¬ 
tle-known  book  of  Boetius  in  which  he  consoled  him¬ 
self  when  a  prisoner  and  an  exile.  And  hearing  that 
Tully  had  written  another  work,  in  which,  treating  of 
friendship,  he  had  given  words  of  consolation  to  Laelius, 
I  set  myself  to  read  that  also.”  He  so  far  recovered 
from  the  shock  of  his  loss,  that  in  1292  he  married 
Gemma,  daughter  of  Manetto  Uonati,  a  connection  of 
the  celebrated  Corso  Donati,  afterward  Dante’s  bitter 
foe.  It  is  possible  that  she  is  the  lady  mentioned  in  the 
Vita  Nuova  as  sitting  full  of  pity  at  her  window  and 
comforting  Dante  for  his  sorrow.  By  this  wife  he  had 
seven  children,  and  although  he  never  mentions  her  in 
the  Divina  Commedia ,  and  although  she  did  not  ac¬ 
company  him  into  exile,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  she  was  other  than  a  good  wife,  or  that  the  union 
was  otherwise  than  happy.  Certain  it  is  that  he  spares 
the  memory  of  Corso  in  his  great  poem,  and  speaks 
kindly  of  his  kinsmen  Piccarda  and  Forese. 

Dante  now  began  to  take  an  active  part  in  politics. 
He  was  inscribed  in  the  arte  of  the  Medici  and  Speziali, 
which  made  him  eligible  as  one  of  the  si priori  to  whom 
the  government  of  the  city  was  intrusted  in  1282. 
Documents  still  existing  in  the  archives  of  Florence 
show  that  he  took  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  several 
councils  of  the  city  in  1295,  1296,  1300,  and  1301. 
Filelfo  says  that  he  served  on  fourteen  embassies,  a 
statement  not  only  unsupported  by  evidence,  but  impos¬ 
sible  in  itself.  From  June  15  to  August  15,  1300,  he 
held  the  office  of  prior,  which  was  the  source  of  all  the 
miseries  of  his  life.  The  spirit  of  faction  had  again 
broken  out  in  Florence.  The  two  rival  families  were 
the  Cerchi  and  the  Donati — the  first  of  great  wealth  but 
recent  origin,  the  last  of  ancient  ancestry  but  poor.  A 
quarrel  had  arisen  in  Pistoia  between  the  two  branches 
of  the  Cancellieri  —  the  Bianchi  and  Neri,  the  Whites 
and  the  Blacks.  The  quarrel  spread  to  Florence,  the 
Donati  took  the  side  of  the  Blacks,  the  Cerchi  of  the 
Whites.  Pope  Boniface  was  asked  to  mediate,  and  sent 
Cardinal  Matteo  d’Acquasparta  to  maintain  peace.  He 
arrived  just  as  Dante  entered  upon  his  office  as  prior. 
The  cardinal  effected  nothing,  but  Dante  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  banished  the  heads  of  the  rival  parties  in  differ¬ 
ent  directions  to  a  distance  from  the  capital.  The 
Blacks  were  sent  to  Citta  della  Pieve  in  the  Tuscan 
mountains;  the  Whites,  among  whom  was  Dante’s 
dearest  friend,  Guido  Cavalcanti,  to  Serrezzano  in  the 
unhealthy  Maremma.  After  the  expiration  of  Dante’s 
office  both  parties  returned,  Guido  Cavalcanti  so  ill 
with  fever  that  he  shortly  afterward  died.  The  Blacks 
sought  for  vengeance.  The  journey  of  Charles  of 
Valois  to  Rome  gave  them  an  opportunity.  At  a  meet¬ 
ing  held  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  the  Whites 
were  denounced  as  Ghibellines,  enemies  of  France  and 
of  the  Pope,  and  the  French  prince  was  invited  to  the 
town  as  peacemaker,  to  defend  the  Guelfs  against  their 
machinations.  The  priori  sent  at  the  end  of  September 
four  ambassadors  to  the  Pope,  one  of  whom  was  Dante. 
He  never  again  saw  the  towers  of  his  native  city. 
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Charles  of  Valois  marched  from  Pavia  and  took  up  his 
abode  in  the  Oltr’  Arno.  Corso  Donati,  who  had  been 
banished  a  second  time,  returned  in  force  and  sum¬ 
moned  the  Blacks  to  arms.  The  prisons  were  broken 
open,  the  podest&  driven  from  the  town,  the  Cerchi  con¬ 
fined  within  their  houses,  a  third  of  the  city  was  de¬ 
stroyed  with  fire  and  sword.  By  the  help  of  Charles  the 
Blacks  were  victorious.  The  appointed  Cante  de* 
Gabrielli  of  Gubbio  as  podesti,  a  man  devoted  to  their 
interests.  More  than  600  Whites  were  condemned  to 
exile  and  cast  as  beggars  upon  the  world.  On  January 
27,  1302,  Dante  with  three  others  was  condemned  to 
pay  a  fine  of  5,000  lire  of  small  florins.  If  the  money 
was  not  paid  within  three  days  their  property  was  to  be 
destroyed  and  laid  waste;  if  they  did  pay  the  fine  they 
were  to  be  exiled  for  two  years  from  Tuscany;  in  any 
case  they  were  never  again  to  hold  office  in  the  republic. 
On  March  10th  Dante  and  fourteen  others  were  con¬ 
demned  to  be  burned  alive  if  they  should  come  into  the 
power  of  the  republic.  Similar  sentences  were  passed 
in  September,  1311,  and  October,  1315.  The  sentence 
was  not  formally  reversed  till  1494,  under  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Medici. 

Dante  received  the  news  of  his  banishment  in  Siena. 
The  exiles  met  first  at  Gargonza,  a  castle  between  Siena 
and  Arezzo,  and  then  at  Arezzo  itself.  They  joined 
themselves  to  the  Ghibellines,  to  which  party  the  po- 
desta  Uguccione  della  Faggiuola  belonged.  The  Ghi¬ 
bellines,  however,  were  divided  among  themselves,  and 
the  Green  Ghibellines  were  not  disposed  to  favor  the 
cause  of  the  White  Guelfs.  They  found  a  more  sympa¬ 
thetic  defender  in  Scarpetta  degli  Ordelaffi  at  Forli. 
From  this  place  Dante  probably  went  to  Bartolommeo 
della  Scala,  Lord  of  Verona,  where  the  country  of  the 
great  Lombard  gave  him  his  first  refuge  and  his  first 
hospitable  reception.  Can  Grande,  to  whom  he  after¬ 
ward  dedicated  the  Paradiso ,  was  then  a  boy.  Bartol¬ 
ommeo  died  in  1304,  and  it  is  possible  that  Dante  may 
have  remained  in  Verona  till  his  death.  In  September, 
1303,  the  fleur-de-lis  had  entered  Anagni,  and  Christ 
had  a  second  time  been  buffeted  in  the  person  of  his 
vicar.  Boniface  VIII.  did  not  survive  the  insult  long, 
but  died  in  the  following  month.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Benedict  XI.,  who  did  his  best  to  give  peace  to  his  dis¬ 
tracted  country.  Immediately  after  his  accession  he 
sent  the  Cardinal  da  Prato  to  Florence,  who  arrived 
there  in  March,  1304.  The  people  received  him  with 
enthusiasm;  ambassadors  came  to  him  from  the  Whites; 
and  he  did  his  best  to  reconcile  the  two  parties.  But 
the  Blacks  resisted  all  his  efforts.  He  shook  the  dust 
from  off  his  feet,  and  departed,  leaving  the  city  under 
an  interdict.  Foiled  by  the  calumnies  and  machinations 
of  the  one  party,  the  cardinal  gave  his  countenance  to 
the  other.  It  happened  that  Corso  Donati  and  the 
heads  of  the  Black  party  were  absent  at  Pistoia.  Da 
Prato  advised  the  Whites  to  attack  Florence,  deprived 
of  its  heads  and  impaired  by  fire.  An  army  was  col¬ 
lected  of  16,000  foot  and  9,000  horse.  Communications 
were  opened  with  the  Ghibellines  of  Bologna  and  Ro¬ 
magna.  But  the  forces  of  the  exiles,  badly  led,  reached 
the  gates  of  the  city  only  to  find  themselves  unsupported 
from  within.  They  were  driven  to  retreat,  all  hope  of 
return  became  impossible,  and  Dante  felt  for  the  first 
time  the  full  bitterness  of  exile.  It  was  after  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  this  ill-conceived  attempt  that  Dante’s  wander- 
ings  really  began.  Filled  with  contempt  at  the  base¬ 
ness  and  incapacity  of  his  fellow-sufferers,  he  wished 
that,  disdaining  the  support  of  their  companionship,  he 
had  stood  alone  and  made  a  party  by  himself.  This,  in¬ 
deed,  we  must  consider  Dante  to  have  done,  if  we  would 
understand  the  real  nature  of  his  Ghibellinism.  Dante 
had  been  born  and  bred  a  Guelf,  and  it  was  only  under 
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the  pressure  of  inevitable  necessity  that  he  and  his 
friends  allied  themselves  with  the  other  side.  If  we 
rise  beyond  the  limits  of  mere  local  quarrels,  we  find 
in  Italian  history  that  the  Guelf  party  was,  generally 
speaking,  favorable  to  liberty.  The  municipal  privileges 
of  the  great  Italian  cities  rose  under  the  protection  of 
the  Popes,  while  the  emperors  only  crossed  the  Alps  to 
crush  their  ancient  independence,  and  depress  them  be¬ 
neath  the  yoke  of  some  feudal  representative.  The 
horse  of  Barbarossa  trampled  upon  the  ashes  of  Mila^ 
whereas  the  straw-built  fortress  of  the  Lombard  league 
bore  the  name  of  Alexander.  Had  it  not  breathed  the 
air  of  freedom  the  life  of  Florence  could  not  have  sur¬ 
vived  the  period  of  its  infancy,  stifled  as  it  afterward  was 
by  the  preponderance  of  the  Medici  Dante  could  not 
have  been  indifferent  or  ungrateful  to  the  cause  which 
had  given  to  his  beloved  Italy  all  that  made  it  valuable 
to  the  world.  But  he  saw  that  the  conditions  of  the 
time  were  altered,  and  that  other  dangers  menaced  the 
welfare  of  his  country.  There  was  no  fear  now  that 
Florence,  Siena,  Pisa,  and  Arezzo  should  be  razed  to  the 
ground  in  order  that  the  castle  of  the  lord  might  over¬ 
look  the  humble  cottages  of  his  contented  subjects ;  but 
there  was  danger  lest  Italy  should  be  torn  in  sunder  by 
its  own  jealousies  and  passions,  and  lest  the  fair  domain 
bounded  by  the  sea  and  the  Alps  should  never  properly 
assert  the  force  of  its  individuality,  and  should  present  a 
contemptible  contrast  to  a  united  France  and  a  confed¬ 
erated  Germany.  Sick  with  petty  quarrels  and  dissen¬ 
sions,  Dante  strained  his  eyes  toward  the  hills  for  the 
appearance  of  a  deliverer,  who  should  hush  the  jar  of 
discord,  discipline  into  effectiveness  the  luxuriant  forces 
of  the  peninsula,  and,  united  in  spirital  harmony  with 
the  vicar  of  Christ,  show  for  the  first  time  to  the  world 
an  example  of  a  government  where  the  strongest  force 
and  the  highest  wisdom  were  interpenetrated  by  all  that 
God  had  given  to  the  world  of  piety  and  justice.  In 
this  sense,  and  in  no  other,  was  Dante  a  Ghibelline. 
The  vision  was  never  realized — the  hope  was  never  ful¬ 
filled.  Not  till  our  own  day  has  Italy  become  united  and 
the  “  greyhound  of  deliverance  ”  has  chased  from  city  to 
city  the  “  wolf”  of  the  papacy.  But  is  it  possible  to  say 
that  the  dream  did  not  work  its  own  realization,  or  to 
deny  that  the  high  ideal  of  the  poet,  after  inspiring  a 
long  succession  of  minds  as  lofty  as  his  own,  has  become, 
after  five  hundred  years,  embodied  in  the  constitution  of 
a  state  which  acknowledges  no  stronger  bond  of  union 
than  a  common  worship  of  the  exile’s  indignant  and  im¬ 
passioned  verse  ? 

It  is  very  difficult  to  determine  with  exactness  the 
order  and  place  of  Dante’s  wanderings.  Many  cities 
and  castles  in  Italy  have  claimed  the  honor  of  giving 
him  shelter,  or  of  being  for  a  time  the  home  of  his  in¬ 
spired  muse.  He  certainly  spent  some  time  with  Count 
Guido  Salvatico  in  the  Casentino  near  the  sources  of 
the  Arno,  probably  in  the  castle  of  Porciano,  and  with 
Uguccione  in  the  castle  of  Faggiuola  in  the  mountains 
of  Urbino.  After  this  he  is  said  to  have  visited  the 
University  of  Bologna;  and  in  August,  1306,  we  find  him 
at  Padua.  Cardinal  Napoleon  Orsini,  the  legate  of  the 
the  French  Pope  Clement  V.,  had  put  Bologna  un¬ 
der  a  ban,  dissolved  the  university,  and  driven  the  pro¬ 
fessors  to  the  northern  city.  In  May  or  June,  1307,  the 
same  cardinal  collected  the  Whites  at  Arezzo  and  tried 
to  induce  the  Florentines  to  recall  them.  The  name  of 
Dante  is  found  attached  to  a  document  signed  by  the 
Whites  in  the  church  of  St.  Gaudenzio  in  the  Mugello. 
This  enterprise  came  to  nothing.  Dante  retired  to  the 
castle  of  Moroello  Della  Spina  in  the  Lunigiana,  where 
the  marble  ridges  of  the  Apennines  descend  in  precipi¬ 
tous  slopes  to  the  Gulf  of  Spezzia.  From  this  time  till 
the  arrival  of  the  emperor  Henry  VII.  in  Italy,  Octo¬ 


ber,  1310,  all  is  uncertain.  His  old  enemy  Corso  Donat i 
had  at  last  united  himself  with  Uguccione  della  Fag¬ 
giuola,  the  leader  of  the  Ghibellines.  Dante  thought 
it  possible  that  this  might  lead  to  his  return.  But  in 
1308  Corso  was  declared  a  traitor,  attacked  in  his  house, 
put  to  flight  and  killed.  Dante  lost  his  last  hope.  He 
left  Tuscany,  and  went  to  Can  Grande  della  Scala  at 
Verona.  From  this  place  we  may  believe  that  he  vis¬ 
ited  the  University  of  Paris,  studied  in  the  Rue  Fouarre, 
became  acquainted  with  the  Low  Countries,  and  not  im¬ 
probably  crossed  the  Channel  and  went  to  Oxford,  and 
saw  where  the  heart  of  Prince  Harry  was  worshiped 
upon  London  Bridge.  The  election  of  Henry  of  Lux¬ 
embourg  as  emperor  stirred  again  his  hopes  of  a  deliv¬ 
erer.  He  left  Paris  and  returned  hastily  to  Italy.  At 
the  end  of  1310,  in  a  letter  to  the  princes  and  people  of 
Italy,  he  proclaimed  the  coming  of  the  savior  ;  at  Milan 
he  did  personal  homage  to  his  sovereign.  The  Floren¬ 
tines  made  every  preparation  to  resist  the  emperor. 
Dante  wrote  from  the  Casentino  a  letter  dated  March 
31,  1 3 1 1 ,  in  which  he  rebuked  them  for  their  stubborn¬ 
ness  and  obstinacy.  Henry  still  lingered  in  Lombardy 
at  the  siege  of  Cremona,  when  Dante,  on  April  16, 

131 1,  in  a  celebrated  epistle,  upbraided  his  delay,  argued 
that  the  crown  of  Italy  was  to  be  won  on  the  Arno 
rather  than  on  the  Po,  and  urged  the  tarrying  emperor 
to  hew  the  rebellious  Florentines,  like  Agag,  in  pieces 
before  the  Lord.  Henry  was  as  deaf  to  this  exhortation 
as  the  Florentines  themselves.  After  reducing  Lom¬ 
bardy  he  passed  from  Genoa  to  Pisa,  and  on  June  29, 

1312,  was  crowned  in  Rome.  Then  at  length  he  moved 
toward  Tuscany  by  way  of  Umbria.  Leaving  Cortona 
and  Arezzo,  he  reached  Florence  on  September  19th. 
He  did  not  dare  to  attack  it,  but  returned  in  November 
to  Pisa.  In  the  summer  of  the  following  year  he  pre¬ 
pared  to  invade  the  kingdom  of  Naples  ;  but  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Siena  he  caught  a  fever  and  died  at 
the  monastery  of  Buonconvento,  August  24,  1313. 
The  hopes  of  Dante  and  his  party  were  buried  in  his 
grave. 

At  the  death  of  the  emperor  Henry  (Bruni  tells  us) 
Dante  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  great  poverty,  so¬ 
journing  in  various  places  throughout  Lombardy,  Tus¬ 
cany,  and  the  Romagna,  under  the  protection  of  various 
lords,  until  at  length  he  retired  to  Ravenna,  where  he 
ended  his  life.  Very  little  can  be  added  to  this 
meager  story.  There  is  reason  for  supposing  that  he 
stayed  at  Gubbio  with  Bosone  dei  Rafaelli,  and  tra¬ 
dition  assigns  him  a  cell  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Croce 
di  Fonte  Avellana,  in  the  same  district,  situated  on  the 
slopes  of  Catria,  one  of  the  highest  of  the  Apennines. 
After  the  death  of  Pope  Clement  V.  he  addressed  a  let¬ 
ter,  dated  July  14,  1314,  to  the  cardinals  in  conclave, 
urging  them  to  elect  an  Italian  Pope.  About  this  time 
he  came  to  Lucca,  then  lately  conquered  by  his  friend 
Uguccione,  completed  the  last  cantos  of  his  Purgatory , 
and  became  enamored  of  the  courteous  Gentucca, 
whose  name  had  been  whispered  to  him  by  her  country¬ 
man  on  the  slopes  of  the  Mountain  of  Purification.  In 
August,  1315,  was  fought  the  battle  of  Monte  Catini, 
a  day  of  humiliation  and  mourning  for  the  Guelfs. 
Uguccione  made  but  little  use  of  his  victory  ;  and  the 
Florentines  marked  their  vengeance  on  his  adviser  by 
condemning  Dante  yet  once  again  to  death  if  he  evei 
should  come  into  their  power.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
following  year  Uguccione  lost  both  his  cities  of  Pisa  and 
Lucca.  At  this  time  Dante  was  offered  an  opportunity 
of  returning  to  Florence.  The  conditions  given  to  the 
exiles  were  that  they  should  pay  a  fine  and  walk  in  the 
dress  of  humiliation  to  the  Church  of  St.  John,  and 
there  do  penance  for  their  offenses.  Dante  refused  to 
tolerate  this  shame ;  and  the  letter  is  still  extant  ia 
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which  he  declines  to  enter  Florence  except  with  honor, 
secure  that  the  means  of  life  will  not  fail  him,  and  that 
in  any  corner  of  the  world  he  will  be  able  to  gaze  at 
the  sun  and  the  stars,  and  meditate  on  the  sweetest 
truths  of  philosophy.  He  preferred  to  take  refuge 
with  his  most  illustrious  protector,  Can  Grande  della 
Scala  of  Verona,  then  a  young  man  of  twenty-five, 
rich,  liberal,  and  the  favored  head  of  the  Ghibelline 
party.  His  name  has  been  immortalized  by  an  eloquent 
panegyric  in  the  seventeenth  canto  of  the  Paradiso. 
Whilst  at  the  court  of  Verona  he  maintained  in  the 
neighboring  city  of  Mantua  the  philosophical  thesis  De 
Aqua  et  Terra ,  which  is  included  in  his  minor  works. 
The  last  two  years  of  his  life  were  spent  at  Ravenna, 
under  the  protection  of  Guido  da  Polenta.  In  his  ser¬ 
vice  Dante  undertook  an  embassy  to  the  Venetians. 
He  failed  in  the  object  of  his  mission,  and,  returning 
disheartened  and  broken  in  spirit  through  the  unhealthy 
lagoons,  caught  a  fever  and  died  in  Ravenna,  Septem¬ 
ber  14,  1321.  His  bones  still  repose  there. 

D ANTON,  George  Jacques,  one  of  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  actors  in  the  decisive  episodes  of  the  first 
French  Revolution.  He  was  born  at  Arcis-sur-Aube  in 
1759.  His  family  was  of  respectable  quality,  though  of 
very  moderate  means.  They  contrived  to  give  him  a 
good  education,  and  he  was  launched  in  the  career  of  an 
advocate  at  the  Paris  bar.  When  the  Revolution  broke 
out,  it  found  Danton  following  his  profession  with 
apparent  success,  leading  a  cheerful  domestic  life,  and 
nourishing  his  intelligence  on  good  books.  He  first 
appears  in  the  revolutionary  story  as  president  of  the 

f>opular  club  or  assembly  of  the  district  in  which  he 
ived.  This  was  the  famous  club  of  the  Cordeliers,  so 
called  from  the  circumstance  that  its  meetings  were  held 
in  the  old  convent  of  the  Order  of  the  Cordeliers,  just 
as  the  Jacobins  derived  their  name  from  the  refectory  of 
the  convent  of  the  Jacobin  brothers.  It  is  an  odd  coin¬ 
cidence  that  the  old  rivalries  of  Dominicans  and  Fran¬ 
ciscans  in  the  democratic  movement  inside  the  Catholic 
Church  should  be  recalled  by  the  names  of  the  two  fac¬ 
tions  in  the  democratic  movement  of  a  later  century 
away  from  the  church.  The  Cordeliers  were  from  the 
first  the  center  of  the  popular  principle  in  the  French 
Revolution  carried  to  its  extreme  point ;  they  were  the 
earliest  to  suspect  the  court  of  being  irreconcilably 
hostile  to  freedom ;  and  it  was  they  who  most  vehe¬ 
mently  proclaimed  the  need  for  root  and  branch  measures. 
Danton’s  robust,  energetic,  and  impetuous  temperament 
made  him  the  natural  leader  in  such  a  quarter.  We 
find  no  traces  of  his  activity  in  the  two  great  insurrec¬ 
tionary  events  of  1789  —  the  fall  of  the  Bastille,  and  the 
forcible  removal  of  the  court  from  Versailles  to  the 
Tuileries.  In  the  spring  of  1790  we  hear  his  voice 
urging  the  people  to  prevent  the  arrest  of  Marat.  In 
the  autumn  we  find  him  chosen  to  be  the  commander  of 
the  battalion  of  the  national  guard  of  his  district.  In 
the  beginning  of  1791  he  was  elected  to  the  post  of 
administrator  of  the  department  of  Paris.  This  inter¬ 
val  was  for  all  France  a  barren  period  of  doubt,  fatigue, 
partial  reaction,  and  hoping  against  hope.  It  was  not 
until  1792  that  Danton  came  into  the  prominence  of  a 
great  revolutionary  chief. 

In  the  spring  of  the  previous  year  (1791)  Mirabeau 
had  died,  and  with  him  had  passed  away  the  only  man 
who  was  at  all  likely  to  prove  a  wise  guide  to  the  court. 
In  June  of  that  year  the  king  and  queen  made  a  disas¬ 
trous  attempt  to  flee  from  their  capital  and  their  people. 
They  were  brought  back  once  more  to  the  T uileries, 
which  from  that  time  forth  they  rightly  looked  upon 
more  as  a  prison  than  a  palace  or  a  home.  The  popu¬ 
lar  exasperation  was  intense,  and  the  constitutional 
leaders,  of  whom  the  foremost  was  Lafayette,  became 
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alarmed  and  lost  their  judgment.  A  bloody  dispersion 
of  a  popular  gathering,  known  afterward  as  the  massa¬ 
cre  of  the  Champ-de-Mars  (July,  1791),  kindled  a  flame 
of  resentment  against  the  court  and  the  constitutional 
party  which  was  never  extinguished.  The  Constituent 
Assembly  completed  its  infertile  labors  in  September,, 

1791.  Then  the  elections  took  place  to  its  successor, 
the  short-lived  Legislative  Assembly.  Danton  was  not 
elected  to  it,  and  his  party  was  at  this  time  only  strong 
enough  to  procure  for  him  a  very  subordinate  post  in  the 
government  of  the  Parisian  municipality.  Events,  how¬ 
ever,  rapidly  prepared  a  situation  in  which  his  influence 
became  of  supreme  weight.  Between  January  and  Au¬ 
gust,  1792,  the  want  of  sympathy  between  the  aims  of 
the  popular  assembly  and  the  spirit  of  the  king  and  the 
queen  became  daily  more  flagrant  and  beyond  power  of 
disguise.  In  April,  war  was  declared  against  Austria, 
and  to  the  confusion  and  distraction  caused  by  the  im¬ 
mense  civil  and  political  changes  of  the  past  two  years 
was  now  added  the  ferment  and  agitation  of  war  with 
an  enemy  on  the  frontier.  The  distrust  felt  by  Paris 
for  the  court  and  its  loyalty  at  length  broke  out  in  in¬ 
surrection.  On  the  memorable  morning  of  August  10, 

1792,  the  king  and  queen  took  refuge  with  the  Legisla¬ 
tive  Assembly  from  the  apprehended  violence  of  the  pop¬ 
ular  forces  who  were  marching  on  the  Tuileries.  The 
share  which  Danton  had  in  inspiring  and  directing  this 
momentous  rising  is  very  obscure.  Some  look  upon  him 
as  the  head  and  center  of  it.  Apart  from  documents,  sup¬ 
port  is  given  to  this  view  by  the  fact  that  on  the  mor¬ 
row  of  the  fall  of  the  monarchy  Danton  is  found  in  the 
important  post  of  minister  of  justice.  This  sudden  rise 
from  the  subordinate  office  which  he  had  held  in  the 
commune  is  a  proof  of  the  impression  that  his  character 
had  made  on  the  insurrectionary  party.  To  passionate 
fervor  for  the  popular  cause  he  added  a  certain  broad 
steadfastness  and  an  energetic  practical  judgment  which 
are  not  always  found  in  company  with  fervor.  Even  in 
those  days,  when  so  many  men  were  so  astonishing  in 
their  eloquence,  Danton  stands  out  as  a  master  of  com¬ 
manding  phrase.  The  tones  of  his  voice  were  loud  and 
vibrant.  As  for  his  bodily  presence,  he  had,  to  use  his 
own  account  of  it,  the  athletic  shape  and  stern  physiog¬ 
nomy  of  the  Liberty  for  which  he  was  ready  to  die. 
Jove  the  Thunderer,  the  rebel  Satan,  a  Titan,  Sardana- 
palus,  were  names  that  friends  or  enemies  borrowed  to 
describe  his  mien  and  port.  He  was  thought  about  as  a 
coarser  version  of  the  great  tribune  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly  ;  he  was  called  the  Mirabeau  of  the  sans¬ 
culottes,  and  Mirabeau  of  the  markets. 

In  the  executive  Government  that  was  formed,  on  the 
king’s  dethronement,  this  strong  revolutionary  figure 
found  himself  the  colleague  of  the  virtuous  Roland  and 
others  of  the  Girondins.  Their  strength  was  speedily 
put  to  a  terrible  test.  The  alarming  successes  of  the 
enemy  on  the  frontier,  and  the  surrender  of  two  impor¬ 
tant  fortresses,  had  engendered  a  natural  panic  in  the 
capital.  But  in  the  breasts  of  some  of  the  wild  men 
whom  the  disorder  of  the  time  had  brought  to  prominent 
place  in  the  Paris  Commune  this  panic  became  murder¬ 
ously  heated.  Some  hundreds  of  captives  were  bar¬ 
barously  murdered  in  the  prisons.  There  has  always 
been  much  dispute  as  to  Danton’s  share  in  this  dreadful 
transaction.  At  the  time,  it  must  be  confessed,  much 
odium  on  account  of  an  imputed  direction  of  the 
massacres  fell  to  him.  On  the  whole,  however,  he  can¬ 
not  be  fairly  convicted  of  any  part  in  the  plan.  What 
he  did  was  to  make  the  best  of  the  misdeed,  with  a  kind 
of  somber  acquiescence.  He  deserves  credit  for  insisting 
against  his  colleagues  that  they  should  not  flee  from  Paris, 
but  should  remain  firm  at  their  posts,  doing  what  they 
could  to  rule  the  fierce  storm  that  was  raging  around  them. 
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The  elections  to  the  National  Convention  took  place 
in  September,  when  the  Legislative  Assembly  surren¬ 
dered  its  authority.  The  Convention  ruled  France 
until  October,  1795.  Danton  was  a  member  ;  resigning 
the  ministry  of  justice,  he  took  a  foremost  part  in  the 
deliberations  and  proceedings  of  the  Convention  until 
his  execution  in  April,  1794.  This  short  period  of 
nineteen  months  was  practically  the  life  of  Danton,  so 
far  as  the  world  is  concerned  with  him. 

He  took  his  seat  in  the  high  and  remote  benches 
which  gave  the  name  of  the  Mountain  to  the  thorough¬ 
going  revolutionists  who  sat  there.  He  found  himself 
side  by  side  with  Marat,  whose  exaggerations  he  never 
countenanced;  with  Robespierre,  whom  he  did  not 
esteem  very  highly,  but  whose  immediate  aims  were  in 
many  respects  his  own ;  with  Camille  Desmoulins  and 
Phelippeaux,  who  were  his  close  friends  and  constant 
partisans.  The  foes  of  the  Mountain  were  the  group  of 
the  Girondins  —  eloquent,  dazzling,  patriotic,  but  unable 
to  apprehend  the  fearful  nature  of  the  crisis,  too  full  of 
vanity  and  exclusive  party-spirit,  and  too  fastidious  to 
strike  hands  with  the  vigorous  and  stormy  Danton.  The 
Girondins  dreaded  the  people  who  had  sent  Danton  to 
the  Convention ;  and  they  insisted  on  seeing  on  his 
hands  the  blood  of  the  prison  massacres  of  September. 
Yet  in  fact  Danton  saw  much  more  clearly  than  they 
saw  how  urgent  it  was  to  soothe  the  insurrectionary 
spirit,  after  it  had  done  the  work  of  abolition  which  to 
him,  as  to  them  too,  seemed  necessary  and  indispensable. 
Danton  discerned  what  the  Girondins  lacked  the  politi¬ 
cal  genius  to  see,  that  this  control  of  Paris  could  only 
be  wisely  effected  by  men  who  sympathized  with  the 
vehemence  and  energy  of  Paris,  and  understood  that  this 
vehemence  and  energy  made  the  only  force  to  which  the 
Convention  could  look  in  resisting  the  Germans  on  the 
southeast  frontier,  and  the  friends  of  reaction  in  the 
interior. 

Danton  was  among  those  who  voted  for  the  death  of 
the  king  (January,  1793).  He  had  a  conspicuous  share 
in  the  creation  of  the  famous  Revolutionary  Tribunal. 
When  all  executive  power  was  conferred  upon  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Public  Safety,  Danton  had  been  one  of  the 
nine  members  of  whom  that  body  was  originally  com¬ 
posed.  He  was  despatched  on  frequent  missions  from 
the  Convention  to  the  republican  armies  in  Belgium, 
and  wherever  he  went  he  infused  new  energy  into  the 
work  of  national  liberation.  He  pressed  forward  the 
erection  of  a  system  of  national  education,  and  he  was  oue 
of  the  legislative  committee  charged  with  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  new  system  of  government.  He  vainly  tried 
to  compose  the  furious  dissensions  between  the  Giron¬ 
dins  and  Jacobins.  The  Girondins  were  irreconcilable, 
and  made  Danton  the  object  of  deadly  attack.  He  was 
far  too  robust  in  character  to  lose  himself  in  merely 
ersonal  enmities,  but,  by  the  middle  of  May  (1793),  he 
ad  made  up  his  mind  that  the  political  suppression  of 
the  Girondins  had  become  indispensable.  The  position 
of  the  country  was  most  alarming.  Dumouriez,  the 
victor  of  Valmy  and  Jemmappes,  had  deserted.  The 
French  arms  were  suffering  a  series  of  checks  and  re¬ 
verses.  A  royalist  rebellion  was  gaining  formidable 
dimensions  in  the  west.  Yet  the  Convention  was  wast¬ 
ing  time  and  force  in  the  vindictive  recriminations  of 
faction.  There  is  no  positive  evidence  that  Danton  di¬ 
rectly  instigated  the  insurrection  of  May  31st  and 
June  2d,  which  ended  in  the  purge  of  the  Convention 
and  the  proscription  of  the  Girondins.  He  afterward 
spoke  of  himself  as  in  some  sense  the  author  of  this 
revolution,  because  a  little  while  before,  stung  by  some 
trait  of  factious  perversity  in  the  Girondins,  he  had 
openly  cried  out  in  the  midst  of  the  Convention,  that  if 
he  could  only  find  a  hundred  men,  they  would  resist  the 


oppressive  authority  of  the  Girondin  Commission  of 
Twelve.  At  any  rate,  he  certainly  acquiesced  in  the 
violence  of  the  commune,  and  he  publicly  gloried  in 
the  expulsion  of  the  men  who  stood  obstinately  in  the 
way  of  a  vigorous  and  concentrated  exertion  of  national 
power.  Danton,  unlike  the  Girondins,  accepted  the 
fury  of  popular  passion  as  an  inevitable  incident  in  the 
work  of  deliverance.  Unlike  Billaud  de  Varennes,  or 
Hebert,  or  any  other  of  the  Terrorist  Party,  he  had  no 
wish  to  use  this  frightful  two-edged  weapon  more  freely 
than  was  necessary.  Danton,  in  short,  had  the  instinct 
of  the  statesman.  His  object  was  to  reconcile  France 
with  herself ;  to  restore  a  society  that,  while  emanci¬ 
pated  and  renewed  in  every  part,  should  yet  be  stable  ; 
and  above  all  to  secure  the  independence  of  his  country, 
both  by  a  resolute  defense  against  the  invader,  and  by 
such  a  mixture  of  vigor  with  humanity  as  should  recon. 
cile  the  offended  opinion  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  This, 
so  far  as  we  can  make  it  out,  was  what  was  in  his  mind. 

The  position  of  the  Mountain  had  now  undergone  a 
complete  change.  In  the  Constituent  Assembly  its 
members  did  not  number  more  than  30  out  of  the  578 
of  the  Third  Estate.  In  the  Legislative  Assembly  they 
had  not  been  numerous,  and  none  of  their  chiefs  had  a 
seat.  In  the  Convention  for  the  first  nine  months  they 
had  an  incessant  struggle  for  their  very  lives  against  the 
Girondins.  They  were  now  (June,  1793),  for  the  first 
time  in  possession  of  absolute  power.  It  was  not  easy, 
however,  for  men  who  had  for  many  months  been  nour¬ 
ished  on  the  ideas  and  stirred  to  Ahe  methods  of  opposi¬ 
tion,  all  at  once  to  develop  the  instincts  of  government. 
Actual  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  two  committees  — 
that  of  Public  Safety  and  of  General  Security.  Both 
were  chosen  out  of  the  body  of  the  Convention.  The 
drama  of  the  nine  months  between  the  expulsion  of  the 
Girondins  and  the  execution  of  Danton  turns  upon  the 
struggle  of  the  committee  to  retain  power  —  first,  against 
the  insurrectionary  commune  of  Paris,  and  second, 
against  the  Convention,  from  which  the  committees  de¬ 
rived  an  authority  that  was  regularly  renewed  on  the 
expiry  of  each  short  term. 

Danton,  immediately  after  the  fall  of  the  Girondins, 
had  thrown  himself  with  extraordinary  energy  into  the 
work  to  be  done.  The  first  task  in  a  great  city  so  agi¬ 
tated  by  anarchical  ferment  had  been  to  set  up  a  strong 
central  authority.  In  this  genuinely  political  task  Dan¬ 
ton  was  prominent.  He  was  not  a  member  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  when  that  body  was  renewed 
in  the  shape  that  speedily  made  its  name  so  redoubtable 
all  over  the  world.  This  was  the  result  of  a  self-deny¬ 
ing  ordinance  which  he  imposed  upon  himself.  It  was 
he  who  proposed  that  the  powers  of  the  committee 
should  be  those  of  a  dictator,  and  that  it  should  have 
copious  funds  at  its  disposal.  In  order  to  keep  himself 
clear  of  any  personal  suspicion,  he  announced  his  reso¬ 
lution  not  to  belong  to  the  body  which  he  had  thus  done 
his  best  to  make  supreme  in  the  state.  His  position, 
during  the  autumn  of  1793,  was  that  of  a  powerful  sup¬ 
porter  and  inspirer,  from  without,  of  the  Government 
which  he  had  been  foremost  in  setting  up.  Danton  was 
not  a  great  practical  administrator  and  contriver,  like 
Carnot,  for  instance.  But  he  had  the  gift  of  raising,  in 
all  who  heard  him,  a  heroic  spirit  of  patriotism  and  fiery 
devotion,  and  he  had  a  clear  eye  and  a  cool  judgment  in 
the  tempestuous  emergencies  which  arose  in  such  appall¬ 
ing  succession.  His  distinction  was  that  he  accepted  the 
insurrectionary  forces,  instead  of  blindly  denouncing 
them  as  the  Girondins  had  done.  After  these  forces 
had  shaken  down  the  throne,  and  then,  by  driving  away 
the  Girondins,  had  made  room  for  a  vigorous  Govern¬ 
ment,  Danton  perceived  the  expediency  of  making  all 
haste  to  an  orderly  state.  Energetic  prosecution  of  the 
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war,  and  gradual  conciliation  of  civil  hatreds,  had  been, 
as  we  have  said,  the  two  marks  of  his  policy  ever  since 
the  fall  of  the  monarchy.  The  first  of  these  objects 
was  fulfilled  abundantly,  partly  owing  to  the  energy 
with  which  he  called  for  the  arming  of  the  whole  nation 
against  its  enemies.  His  whole  mind  was  now  given  to 
the  second  of  them.  But  the  second  of  them,  alas,  was 
desperate. 

It  was  to  no  purpose  that,  both  in  his  own  action 
and  in  the  writings  of  Camille  Desmoulins,  of  whom  he 
was  now  and  always  the  intimate  and  inspirer,  he 
worked  against  the  iniquities  of  the  bad  men,  like  Car¬ 
rier  and  Collot  d’Herbois  in  the  provinces,  and  against 
the  severity  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal  in  Paris. 
The  black  flood  could  not  at  a  word  or  in  an  hour  sub¬ 
side  from  its  storm-lashed  fury.  The  commune  of 
Paris  was  now  composed  of  men  like  Hebert  and 
Chaumette,  to  whom  the  restoration  of  any  sort  of 
political  order  was  for  the  time  indifferent.  They 
wished  to  push  destruction  to  limits  which  even  the 
most  ardent  sympathizers  with  the  revolution  condemn 
now,  and  which  Danton  condemned  then,  as  extravagant 
and  senseless.  These  men  were  not  politicians,  they 
were  fanatics  ;  and  Danton,  who  was  every  inch  a  politi¬ 
cian,  though  of  a  vehement  type,  had  as  little  in  common 
with  them  as  John  Calvin  of  Geneva  had  with  John  of 
Leyden  and  the  Munster  Anabaptists.  The  committee 
watched  Hebert  and  his  followers  uneasily  for  many 
weeks,  less  perhaps  from  disapproval  of  their  excesses 
than  from  apprehensions  of  their  hostility  to  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  own  power.  At  length  the  party  of  the  com¬ 
mune  proposed  to  revolt  against  the  Convention  and  the 
committees.  Then  the  blow  was  struck,  and  the 
Hebertists  were  swiftly  flung  into  prison,  and  thence 
under  the  knife  of  the  guillotine  (March  24,  1794).  The 
execution  of  the  Hebertists  was  the  first  victory  of  the 
revolutionary  government  over  the  extreme  insurrec¬ 
tionary  party.  But  the  committees  had  no  intention  to 
concede  anything  to  their  enemies  on  the  other  side. 
If  they  refused  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  anarchists  of 
the  commune,  they  were  none  the  more  inclined  to  give 
way  to  the  Dantonian  policy  of  clemency.  Indeed, 
such  a  course  would  have  been  their  own  instant  and 
utter  ruin.  The  terror  was  not  a  policy  that  could  be 
easily  transformed.  A  new  policy  would  have  to  be 
carried  out  by  new  men,  and  this  meant  the  resump¬ 
tion  of  power  by  the  Convention,  and  the  death  of  the 
Terrorists.  In  Thermidor,  1794,  such  a  revolution  did 
take  place,  with  those  very  results.  But  in  Germinal, 
feeling  was  not  ripe.  The  committees  were  still  too 
strong  to  be  overthrown.  And  Danton  seems  to  have 
shown  a  singular  heedlessness.  Instead  of  striking  by 
vigor  in  the  convention,  he  waited  to  be  struck.  In 
these  latter  days  a  certain  discouragement  seems  to  have 
come  over  his  spirit.  His  wife  had  died  during  his 
absence  on  one  of  his  expeditions  to  the  armies ;  he  had 
now  married  again,  and  the  rumor  went  that  he  was 
allowing  domestic  happiness  to  tempt  him  from  the  keen, 
incessant  vigilance  proper  to  the  politician  in  such  a 
crisis.  He  must  have  known  that  he  had  enemies. 
When  the  Jacobin  club  was  “purified”  in  the  winter, 
Danton’s  name  would  have  been  struck  out  as  a  moder¬ 
ate,  if  Robespierre  had  not  defended  him.  The  com¬ 
mittees  had  deliberated  on  his  arrest  soon  afterward, 
and  again  it  was  Robespierre  who  resisted  the  proposal. 
Yet,  though  he  had  been  warned  of  the  lightning  that 
was  thus  playing  round  his  head,  Danton  did  not  move. 
Either  he  felt  himself  powerless,  or  he  rashly  despised 
his  enemies.  At  last  Billaud  de  Varennes,  the  most 
prominent  spirit  of  the  committee  after  Robespierre, 
succeeded  in  gaining  Robespierre  over  to  his  designs 
against  Danton.  Robespierre  was  probably  actuated 
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by  motives  of  selfish  policy,  which  soon  proved  the 
greatest  blunder  of  his  life.  The  convention,  aided  by 
Robespierre  and  the  authority  of  the  committee, 
assented  with  ignoble  unanimity.  On  March  30, 
Danton,  Desmoulins,  and  others  of  the  party  were  sud¬ 
denly  arrested.  Danton  displayed  such  vehemence 
before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  that  his  enemies 
feared  lest  he  should  excite  the  crowd  in  his  favor. 
The  Convention,  in  one  of  its  worst  fits  of  cowardice* 
assented  to  a  proposal  made  by  St.  Just,  that,  if  a  pris-. 
oner  showed  want  of  respect  for  justice,  the  tribunal 
might  pronounce  sentence  without  further  delay, 
Danton  was  at  once  condemned,  and  led,  in  company 
with  fourteen  others,  including  Camille  Desmoulins,  to 
the  guillotine  (April  5,  1794).  “I  leave  it  all  in  a 
frightful  welter,”  he  said;  “not  a  man  of  them  has  an 
idea  of  government.  Robespierre  will  follow  me ;  he  is 
dragged  down  by  me.  Ah,  better  be  a  poor  fisherman 
than  meddle  with  the  government  of  men !  ” 

Events  went  as  Danton  foresaw.  The  committees; 
presently  came  to  quarrel  with  the  pretensions  of  Robes¬ 
pierre.  Three  months  after  Danton,  Robespierre  fell. 
His  assent  to  the  execution  of  Danton  had  deprived 
him  of  the  single  great  force  that  might  have  supported 
him  against  the  committee. 

DANTZIC  (or,  according  to  the  German  form,  which 
is  often  used,  Danzig),  an  important  seaport  of  Prussia, 
the  capital  of  West  Prussia,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Vistula,  about  three  miles  from  its  mouth,  253 
miles  northeast  of  Berlin.  In  1885  the  inhabitants, 
most  of  whom  are  Protestants,  numbered  99,000.  The 
town  is  traversed  by  the  Mottlau,  a  small  branch  of  the 
Vistula.  It  ranks  as  a  fortress  of  the  first  class,  the 
fortifications  including  ramparts,  bastions,  wet  ditches, 
and  works  for  laying  the  surrounding  country  under 
water.  There  is  a  harbor  in  the  town,  but  the  principal 
port  is  at  Neufahrwasser,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula. 

DANUBE  (and  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  Ister ), 
the  largest  river  of  Europe  next  to  the  Volga,  traversing 
the  southern  part  of  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary,  and 
the  northern  part  of  Turkey,  and  falling  into  the  Black 
Sea  after  a  course  of  about  1,750  (or,  including  its. 
windings,  2,000)  miles.  Its  basin,  which  comprises  a 
territory  of  nearly  300,000  square  miles,  is  bounded  by 
the  Black  Forest,  some  of  the  minor  Alpine  ranges,  the 
Bohemian  Forest,  and  the  Carpathian  mountains  on  the 
north,  and  by  the  Alps  and  the  range  of  the  Balkan  on 
the  south.  The  Danube  is  generally  considered  to  be 
formed  by  the  union,  at  Donaueschingen,  of  the  Brigach- 
and  the  Brege,  two  mountain  streams  from  the  Black 
Forest  ;  though  a  third  stream,  originating  in  a  spring 
in  the  palace  garden  of  Donaueschingen,  at  a  height  of 
about  2,850  feet  above  the  sea,  is  by  some  held  to  be 
the  true  source.  It  seems  probable,  according  to  the- 
investigations  of  Professor  Knop  of  Karlsruhe,  that  at 
Immardingen  the  infant  river  loses  a  good  part  of  its 
waters  in  the  fissures  of  the  soil,  and  thus  gives  rise  to  the 
Aach,  which  flows  south  and  joins  the  Rhine.  After 
passing  northeast  through  the  kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg 
and  part  of  Bavaria  to  Ratisbon,  it  turns  to  the  south¬ 
east,  and  maintains  that  direction  till  it  approaches 
Lintz  in  Austria.  From  this  town  its  course  is  in  the 
main  easterly  to  Hungary,  which  it  enters  a  little  above- 
Presburg.  From  Presburg  it  flows  southeast  through; 
the  lesser  Hungarian  plain  to  its  confluence  with  the- 
Raab,  whence  it  runs  east  to  Waitzen.  At  Waitzen  it 
turns  south,  and  flows  with  a  slow  current  and 
numerous  windings  through  the  greater  plain  of' 
Hungary  for  nearly  two  and  one-half  degrees  of 
latitude.  After  its  junction  with  the  Drave  it 
again  taxes  a  general  southeast  direction  to  Orsova, 
where  it  leaves  the  Austrian  territories  by  the- 
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famous  pass  of  the  Iron  Gate,  with  once  formidable 
rapids.  From  Orsova  its  course  is  generally  south  by 
east,  to  Kalafat,  thence  mostly  east  by  south  to  Sistova; 
it  there  takes  an  east  by  north  direction  to  Rassova, 
then  turns  north  to  Galatz,  and  finally  eastward  to  the 
Black  Sea.  Among  its  400  tributaries,  of  which  up¬ 
ward  of  100  are  navigable,  the  principal  are — on  the 
right,  the  Iller,  Lech,  Iser,  Inn,  Ens,  Raab,  Drave, 
Save,  Morava,  Timok,  Isker,  Vid,  and  Jantra;  and  on 
the  left,  the  Altmiihl,  Nab,  Regen,  March,  Waag, 
Gran,  Theiss,  Temes,  Chyl,  Aluta,  Jalommtza,  Sereth, 
and  Pruth.  The  Danube  communicates  with  the  Rhine 
by  means  of  the  Ludwigs-canal,  which  unites  the  Alt¬ 
miihl  with  the  Main,  with  the  Elbe  by  means  of  the 
Moldau  and  other  canals,  and  with  the  Theiss,  its  own 
tributary,  by  means  of  the  Franzens  canal.  The  upper 
course  of  the  river  is  regularly  frozen  over  all  winter; 
and  even  the  lower  reaches  are  usually  closed  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  period. 

At  Ulm  the  Danube  receives  the  Iller,  and  thus,  at  a 
height  of  1,400  feet  above  the  sea,  becomes  navigable 
for  flat-bottomed  boats  of  100  tons.  From  Donau- 
worth  to  Passau  it  traverses  the  Bavarian  plain,  leaving 
which  it  intersects  a  mountainous  region  till  it  reaches 
Vienna.  At  Passau  it  is  800  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  at  Vienna  450.  From  Vienna  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Drave  it  flows  through  an  expanse  of  plain  country, 
broken  only  in  a  few  places,  as  at  Presburg,  Buda,  and 
Waitzen.  At  Isakcha  the  channel  is  1,700  feet  broad 
and  50  feet  deep.  At  extreme  low  water  the  total  cur¬ 
rent  is  70,000  cubic  feet  per  second,  at  ordinary  low 
water  125,000,  at  ordinary  high  water  324,000,  and  dur¬ 
ing  extraordinary  flood  1,000,000,  and  thus,  on  a  gen¬ 
eral  average  from  the  observations  of  ten  years,  207,000 
feet  per  second.  The  total  amount  of  alluvium  annually 
carried  down  by  the  river  is  calculated  at  67,760,000 
cubic  feet;  and,  according  to  M.  Desjardins,  the  advance 
of  the  coast  thus  produced  during  the  Christian  era  is 
about  nine  or  ten  miles.  About  fifteen  miles  below 
Isakcha  the  river  breaks  up  into  two  branches,  of  which 
the  northern  or  Kilia  branch  forms  an  irregular  network 
of  channels  on  its  way  to  the  sea,  and,  after  reuniting 
into  one,  gives  rise  to  a  secondary  delta  with  nine  or 
ten  arms;  while  the  southern  or  Tultcha  branch  subdi¬ 
vides  before  long  into  the  central  or  Sulina  branch  and 
the  southmost  of  St.  George’s.  The  delta  thus  formed 
comprises  an  area  of  about  1,000  square  miles,  almost 
totally  destitute  of  cultivation,  and  broken  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  by  swamps  and  fresh-water  lakes.  Of  the  total 
burden  of  the  river  it  was  calculated  in  1857  that  the 
Kilia  branch  carried  down  seventeen  twenty-sevenths, 
the  Sulina  branch  two  twenty-sevenths,  and  the  St. 
George’s  eight  twenty-sevenths;  but  since  that  date 
the  Tultcha  St.  George’s  branch  has  grown  shallower. 
In  1866  an  imperial  commission  was  established  for 
the  rectification  of  the  river  bed  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Vienna;  and  the  proposal  to  construct  a  new  chan¬ 
nel,  supported  by  the  engineers  Abernethy  and  Sex- 
auer,  was  ultimately  chosen  as  the  most  promising 
scheme.  In  terms  of  the  Peace  of  Paris,  March,  1856, 
the  river  was  placed  under  the  protection  of  interna¬ 
tional  law  and  declared  free  to  the  ships  of  all  nations. 

DANVERS,  a  town  in  the  county  of  Essex,  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  about  two  miles  from  Salem  and  fifteen  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Boston,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail. 
The  principal  industry  is  the  manufacture  of  boots  and 
shoes,  which  employs  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants,  and  annually  puts  into  the  market  upward  of  a 
million  pairs ;  there  are  also  brickyards,  tanneries,  and 
a  carpet  factory.  The  most  interesting  building  is  the 
Peabody  Institute,  with  its  library  and  art-collections, 
founded  in  1852  by  George  Peabody,  the  philanthropist, 


who  was  born  at  Danvers  in  1795*  Population  (t&uo). 
7,446. 

DANVILLE,  a  town  of  Pennsylvania,  the  adminis¬ 
trative  center  of  Montour  county,  is  situated  on  the 
north  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  river,  fifty  miles 
northeast  of  Harrisburg.  To  its  position  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Montour  Ridge,  with  its  abundant  sup¬ 
plies  of  iron-ore,  anthracite,  and  limestone,  it  owes 
its  prosperity  as  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the  iron 
trade.  The  railroad  iron  of  the  Montour  Iron  Works 
is  especially  celebrated.  The  town  was  founded  about 
1780.  Its  population  in  1889  was  9,073. 

DANVILLE,  a  city  of  Illinois,  the  county  seat  of 
Vermillion  county,  lies  on  the  Vermillion  river,  a  tribu¬ 
tary  of  the  Wabash,  about  125  miles  south  of  Chicago. 
Situated  in  a  rich  and  populous  district,  in  the  vicinity  ot 
an  extensive  coal-field,  and  well  supplied  with  building 
materials  and  water,  it  forms  a  flourishing  manufactur¬ 
ing  center  with  foundries,  wagon  works,  locomotive 
works,  and  various  other  industrial  establishments. 
There  are  twenty  manufacturing  plants  of  various 
kinds,  with  an  invested  capital  of  over  $1,000,000. 
The  town  is  well  provided  with  public  buildings  and 
churches,  the  former  costing  $38,000,  and  the  fifteen 
churches,  $150,000.  There  are  seven  public  schools, 
which  aggregate  $175,000  in  value.  There  is  a  public 
library  of  4,000  volumes.  The  railroad  communica¬ 
tions  are  extensive,  there  being  seven  branches  of 
road  centering  here  under  the  control  of  three  main 
systems.  There  is  within  the  city  limits  four  miles  of 
horse-car  line.  Gas  and  electricity  are  used  in  lighting 
the  city.  Both  fire  and  police  departments  are  main¬ 
tained — the  former  costing  last  year  (1889-90)  $13,215, 
and  the  latter  $18,000.  The  receipts  and  expenditures 
for  the  past  year  balance,  each  being  $65,000.  The 
assessed  valuation  of  property  for  1S90  was  $2,130,000, 
and  the  rate  of  taxation  was  6  per  cent.  Population 
(1890),  11,491. 

DANVILLE,  the  county  seat  of  Boyle  county,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  is  situated  near  the  middle  of  the  State,  on  two 
lines  of  railway.  It  is  an  educational  center  of  some 
note,  being  the  seat  of  a  male  and  a  female  college,  and 
of  Centre  College,  a  Presbyterian  theological  institu¬ 
tion.  A  deaf  and  dumb  asylum  is  also  located  here. 
The  principal  industry  of  the  surrounding  country  is 
agriculture.  The  city  contains  thirteen  churches,  sev¬ 
eral  schools,  three  national  banks,  a  carriage  factory, 
and  brick  works,  and  three  weekly  papers  are  published. 
The  population  (1890)  is  3,500. 

DANVILLE,  a  prosperous  city  in  the  southern  part 
of  Virginia,  141  miles  southwest  of  Richmond,  is  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  Dan  river,  and  on  the  Lynchburg  and  Dan¬ 
ville,  and  Richmond,  Danville  and  Piedmont  railroads. 
Danville  owes  its  commercial  importance  to  the  tobacco 
industry,  it  being  surrounded  by  one  of  the  finest  to¬ 
bacco  growing  regions  in  the  world,  the  annual  ship¬ 
ments  of  this  commodity  frequently  amounting  to 
twenty-five  millions  of  pounds.  In  addition  to  this, 
considerable  shipments  are  made  of  flour  and  cotton. 
This  city  is  the  seat  of  the  Danville  Male  Academy, 
the  Danville  Female  College,  and  the  Roanoke  Fe¬ 
male  College,  and  contains  nine  churches  and  four 
banks,  and  supports  two  daily  and  four  weekly  news¬ 
papers.  Population  in  1890,  10,305. 

D’ANVILLE  Jean  Baptiste  Bourguignon(i697~ 
1782),  a  French  geographer  of  the  highest  eminence, 
was  born  at  Paris,  July  11,  1697.  His  passion  for 
geographical  research  displayed  itself  from  his  earliest 
years.  At  the  age  of  twelve,  while  reading  the  Latin 
authors  at  college,  he  amused  himself  with  drawing 
maps  of  the  countries  which  they  described.  While 
he  was  thus  busily  employing  himself  one  day  in  the 
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class,  his  master  observed  and  was  about  to  punish 
him  ;  but  upon  casting  his  eye  upon  the  performance, 
he  immediately  judged  him  to  be  deserving  rather  of 
encouragement.  After  leaving  college  he  derived 
much  instruction  from  intercourse  with  the  Abbe 
Longuerue,  the  celebrated  antiquarian.  P’Anville  from 
this  time  devoted  himself  entirely  to  geography,  par¬ 
ticularly  that  of  the  ancient  world.  His  first  map, 
that  of  ancient  Greece,  was  published  when  he  was 
fifteen,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  king’s  geographers,  and  began  to  delineate 
maps  which  attracted  the  attention  of  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  authorities. 

The  course  of  study  on  which  D’Anville  entered 
was  of  great  extent.  Works  professedly  geographical 
formed  the  least  part  of  it;  those  of  all  the  ancient  and 
modern  historians,  travelers,  narrators  of  every  de¬ 
scription,  were  assiduously  examined.  He  studied 
also  the  philosophers,  orators  and  poets,  but  only  for 
the  sake  of  the  occasional  geographical  lights  which 
they  afforded,  for  it  was  remarked  that  in  perusing 
their  works  he  was  totally  indifferent  to  everything 
which  did  not  tend  to  fix  a  geographical  position.  The 
object  of  this  immense  labor  was  to  effect  a  complete 
reform  in  the  science  of  geography  by  banishing  the 
system  of  copying  blindly  from  preceding  maps,  and 
never  fixing  a  single  position  without  a  careful  exam¬ 
ination  of  all  the  authorities  upon  which  it  rested.  By 
this  process  he  detected  many  serious  errors  in  the 
works  of  his  most  celebrated  predecessors,  while  his 
own  accuracy  was  soon  attested  on  all  sides  by  the 
travelers  and  mariners  who  had  taken  his  works  as 
their  guide.  His  principles  led  him  also  to  another 
innovation,  which  was  that  of  omitting  every  name  for 
which  there  existed  no  sufficient  authority.  Vast 
spaces,  which  had  before  been  covered  with  countries 
and  cities,  were  thus  suddenly  reduced  to  a  perfect 
blank  ;  but  it  was  speedily  perceived  that  this  was  the 
only  accurate  course,  and  that  the  defect  lay  in  the 
science,  not  in  the  geographer. 

D’Anville  was  at  first  employed  in  the  humbler  task 
of  illustrating  by  maps  the  works  of  different  travelers, 
such  as  Marchais,  Charlevoix,  Labat  and  Duhalde. 
For  the  history  of  China  by  the  last-named  writer  he 
was  employed  to  make  an  atlas,  which  was  published 
by  itself  at  the  Hague  in  1737.  The  question  respect¬ 
ing  the  figure  of  the  earth  coming  to  be  much  agi¬ 
tated,  he  published  in  1735  an<l  I73^  two  treatises, 
with  a  view  to  illustrate  it.  But  this  attempt  to  solve 
a  geometrical  problem  by  historical  materials  was 
eminently  unsuccessful.  Maupertuis  having  gone  to 
measure  a  degree  within  the  polar  circle,  the  result 
was  found  directly  opposite  to  D’Anville’s  prediction. 
Any  loss  of  reputation  which  this  failure  might  have 
occasioned  was  completely  retrieved  by  his  map  of 
Italy,  published  in  1743.  It  was  marked  by  a  method 
of  investigation  often  employed  by  D’Anville  with  pe¬ 
culiar  success,  which  consisted  in  the  application  of 
ancient  materials  to  correct  the  existing  geography. 
By  the  diligent  study  of  the  Latin  authors  he  was  ena¬ 
bled  to  trace  numerous  errors  which  had  crept  into 
the  delineation  of  that  country.  A  trigonometrical 
survey  which  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  almost  immediately 
after  caused  to  be  made  in  the  States  of  the  Church 
confirmed,  in  a  surprising  degree,  all  these  alterations. 
On  this  occasion  he  first  set  the  example  of  accom¬ 
panying  the  map  with  a  memoir  exhibiting  the  data  on 
which  it  had  been  constructed. 

He  now  applied  himself  to  ancient  geography,  al¬ 
ways  his  favorite  department,  the  aspect  of  which, 
under  his  hands,  was  soon  completely  changed.  He 
illustrated  successively,  by  maps,  all  the  countries 
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known  to  the  ancients,  among  which  Egypt  attracted 
his  peculiar  attention.  To  render  these  labors  more 
extensively  useful,  he  published  in  1768  his  Geog- 
raphie  Ancienne  Abregee,  of  which  an  English  trans¬ 
lation,  entitled  Compendium  of  Ancient  Geography , 
appeared  in  1791.  His  attention  was  finally  turned 
to  the  Middle  Ages,  which  were  illustrated  by  his 
Etats  forme's  en  Europe  apres  la  Chute  de  l  'Empire  Ro- 
main  en  Occident  (1771),  and  by  some  other  works 
equally  learned.  Entirely  devoted  to  geographical  in¬ 
quiries,  the  appearance  of  his  successive  publications 
formed  the  only  events  by  which  his  life  was  diver¬ 
sified.  From  causes  which  are  not  explained,  he  was 
late  in  being  admitted  into  the  literary  societies.  In 
1754,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres,  whose 
transactions  he  enriched  with  many  papers.  In  1775 
he  received  the  only  place  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
which  is  allotted  to  geography  ;  and  in  the  same  year 
he  was  appointed,  without  solicitation,  first  geographer 
to  the  king.  He  died  in  January,  1782. 

D’Anville’s  published  memoirs  and  dissertations 
amounted  to  78,  and  his  maps  to  21 1.  A  complete 
edition  of  his  works  was  announced  in  1806  by  De 
Manne  in  six  vols.  quarto,  only  two  of  which  had  ap¬ 
peared  when  the  editor  died  in  1832.  See  Dacier’s 
Eloge  de  D'Anville  (Paris,  1802). 

DAPHNE,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  the  daughter 
of  a  river-god,  usually  the  Arcadian  Ladon,  some¬ 
times  the  Thessalian  Peneus,  her  mother  being  Gaea, 
the  goddess  of  the  earth.  As  usual  with  nymphs  of 
springs  or  rivers  she  was  pursued  by  lovers,  first  by 
Leucippus,  a  son  of  CEnomaus,  who  disguised  himself 
as  a  girl  to  be  able  to  follow  her  better,  but  was  dis¬ 
covered  and  killed  by  the  nymphs  with  Daphne,  and 
secondly  by  Apollo,  from  whom  she  escaped,  being 
transformed  into  a  laurel  tree. 

DAPHNE,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
Thymeleacece,  having  a  four-cleft,  funnel-shaped  per¬ 
ianth,  the  throat  of  which  is  destitute  of  scales,  eight 
stamens,  and  a  one-seeded  succulent  fruit. 

DAPHNEPHORIA,  a  festival  held  every  nine 
years  at  Thebes,  in  Bceotia,  in  honor  of  Apollo,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  procession  in  which  the  chief  figure  was  a 
boy  chosen  on  each  occasion  for  his  beauty  and 
strength,  who  at  the  same  time  was  of  a  good  family 
and  had  both  parents  alive.  He  was  styled  Daphne- 
phoros,  “laurel-bearer.”  In  front  of  him  walked  one 
of  his  nearest  relatives,  carrying  an  olive  branch 
hung  with  laurel  and  flowers  and  having  on  the  upper 
end  a  bronze  ball  from  which  hung  several  smaller 
balls.  Another  smaller  ball  was  placed  on  the  middle 
of  the  branch  or  pole,  which  was  then  twined  round 
with  purple  ribbons,  and  at  the  lower  end  with  saf¬ 
fron  ribbons.  These  balls  were  said  to  indicate  the 
sun,  stars,  and  moon,  while  the  ribbons  referred  to 
the  days  of  the  year,  being  365  in  number.  This  ob¬ 
ject  was  called  the  Kopo.  The  Daphnephoros,  wear- 
ing  a  golden  crown,  or,  as  Pausanias  (ix.  10,  4)  says, 
a  wreath  of  laurel,  richly  dressed  and  partly  holding 
the  Kopo,  was  followed  by  a  chorus  of  maidens  carry¬ 
ing  suppliant  branches  and  singing  a  hymn  to  the  god. 
The  Daphnephoros  dedicated  a  bronze  tripod  in  the 
temple  of  Apollo,  and  Pausanias  foe.  cit .)  mentions 
the  tripod  dedicated  there  by  Amphitryon  when  his 
son  Hercules  had  been  Daphnephoros. 

DAPHNINE  is  a  bitter,  astringent,  chrystalline 
substance,  present  in  different  species  of  Daphne.  It 
is  analogous  to  asparagine. 

DARABJIRD,  or  Drab-ghera,  a  city  of  Persia  in 
the  province  of  Farsistan,  140  miles  southeast  of 
Shiraz.  It  is  situated  in  a  very  fertile  district  at  the 
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foot  of  mountains,  and  is  embellished  by  luxuriant 
orchards  of  orange,  lemon,  and  date  trees'  Though 
greatly  fallen  from  its  former  prosperity,  it  is  still  one 
of  the  most  important  cities  of  the  province. 

D’ARBLAY,  Madame.  Frances  Burney,  daughter 
of  Charles  Burney,  D.Mus.,  was  born  at  Lynn  Regis, 
in  Norfolk,  1752.  Her  mother  was  a  Miss  Esther 
Sleepe,  distantly  of  French  descent.  In  1760  the 
Burneys  moved  to  London ;  and  in  1761  Mrs.  Burney 
died,  leaving  six  children,  of  whom  Fanny,  the  third, 
was  but  nine  years  old.  Her  sisters  were  sent  to  school 
but  she,  as  she  tells  it  herself,  “  never  was  placed  in  any 
seminary,  and  never  was  put  under  any  governess  or 
instructor  whatsoever.”  At  ten  years  old  she  had 
taught  herself  to  read  and  write,  and  became  an  incessant 
scribbler  both  of  prose  and  verse,  and  ardently  fond  of 
reading.  Six  years  after  his  wife’s  death  Doctor  Burney 
married  again  ;  and  from  her  fifteenth  year  onward 
Fanny  lived  in  the  midst  of  an  exceptionally  brilliant 
social  circle,  gathered  round  her  father  in  his  house  in 
St.  Martin’s  Street,  Leicester  Fields,  which  included 
the  chief  musicians,  actors,  and  literary  men  of  the  day, 
and  not  a  few  of  his  aristocratic  patrons.  Her  father’s 
drawing-room  was  in  fact  Fanny’s  only  school,  and  not 
a  bad  one.  Her  stepmother,  although  a  spirited  and 
sensible  woman,  did  not  encourage  Fanny’s  habits  of 
scribbling,  which  she  considered  dangerously  unfemi- 
nine.  Fanny,  therefore,  when  she  was  fifteen,  solemnly 
burnt  all  her  manuscripts,  among  them  The  History  of 
Caroline  Evelyn,  a  story  of  which  her  first  published 
novel,  Evelina ,  was  the  sequel.  Evelina ,  or  a  Young 
Lady's  Entrance  into  the  World ,  was  published  quite 
clandestinely,  and  Miss  Burney  herself  knew  the  event 
only  through  an  advertisement  in  the  papers ;  while  it 
had  been  six  months  in  print,  and  had  been  reviewed 
and  praised  everywhere,  before  her  father  held  the  three 
little  volumes  in  his  own  hand.  Doctor  Burney  proudly 
told  Mrs.  Thrale  the  secret  of  the  authorship,  and 
Miss  Burney  was  at  once  taken  to  Streatham,  and 
admitted  into  a  coterie  of  which  Johnson  was  the  great 
center.  Her  fame  spread.  Johnson  had  declared  that 
there  were  passages  in  Evelina  which  might  do 
honor  to  Richardson  ;  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  eat  until  he  had  finished  the  story ;  and 
Burke  had  sat  up  all  night  to  read  it.  Miss  Burney 
was  introduced  to  Mrs.  Montagu  and  the  Bas-bleus,  to 
Sheridan,  who  wanted  her  to  write  for  the  stage,  and 
toiler  special  admirers  Mrs.  Cholmondely  and  the  beauti¬ 
ful  Mrs.  Bunbury.  But  the  chief  feature  in  her  early 
literary  life  was  Dr.  Johnson’s  friendship  for  her,  which 
excited  the  jealousy  of  Boswell,  and  ended  only  with 
Johnson’s  death.  The  second  story,  Cecilia,  or  Memoirs 
of  an  Heiress,  in  five  volumes,  1782,  greatly  increased 
her  popularity,  and  brought  her  a  highly  complimentary 
letter  from  Burke.  In  1786,  through  the  influence  of 
the  good  old  Mrs.  Delany,  known  as  the  correspondent 
of  Swift  and  Young,  Miss  Burney  obtained  the  post  of 
second  keeper  of  the  robes  to  Queen  Charlotte,  consort 
of  George  III.,  with  a  salary  of  ^200.  In  1793  Miss 
Burney  became  the  wife  of  M.  D’Arblay,  a  French 
officer  of  artillery,  who  with  Madame  de  Stael,  Talley¬ 
rand,  and  other  refugees,  lived  at  “Juniper  Hall,” 
Dorking.  In  the  same  year  she  published  a  pamphlet  on 
the  emigrant  French  clergy.  Her  only  child,  afterward 
the  Rev.  A.  D’Arblay,  was  born  in  1794;  and  in  1795 
appeared  her  third  novel,  Camilla ,  or  a  Picture  of 
Youth,  in  five  volumes.  This  book  was  publshed  by  sub¬ 
scription,  and  brought  her  more  than  ^3,000.  From  1802 
to  1812  Madam  D’Arblay  was  in  France  with  her  hus¬ 
band  and  son,  and  in  1814  she  published  The  Wanderer , 
er  Female  Difficulties ,  another  five-volume  story,  a 
comparative  failure,  though  at  the  time  it  realized  £1,500. 


Madame  D’Arblay  was  in  France  and  Belgium  through 
the  war,  1814-15,  her  husband  having  regained  the  post 
of  marechal  de  camp,  which  he  had  formerly  held  under 
Louis  XVI.  They  returned  to  England,  and  General 
D’Arblay  died  at  Bath  in  1818. 

In  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  diary  for  November  18,  1826, 
he  describes  his  being  taken  to  see  Madame  D’Arblay 
by  Mr.  Rogers,  and  says,  “  I  have  been  introduced  to 
Madame  D’Arblay,  the  celebrated  authoress  of  Evelina 
and.  Cecilia  —  an  elderly  lady  with  no  remains  of  per¬ 
sonal  beauty,  but  with  a  simple  and  gentle  manner,  and 
pleasing  expression  of  countenance,  and  apparently 
quick  feelings.”  In  1832,  when  she  was  eighty  years  of 
age,  Madame  D’Arblay  published  the  memoirs  of  her 
father,  who  died  in  1814.  This  book,  the  rambling 
recollections  of  an  old  lady,  is  full  of  imperfections  and 
extraordinary  affectations  of  style.  Madame  D’Arblay 
died  at  Bath,  1840,  aged  eighty-eight,  and  her  Journal 
and  Letters  were  edited  by  her  niece,  snd  o-  blished  in 
seven  volumes,  1842-6. 

DARBOY,  Georges  (1813-1871),  Archbishop  of 
Paris,  was  born  at  Fayl-Billot  in  Haut  Marne.  He 
was  appointed  Bishop  of  Nancy  in  1859,  and  in  January, 
1863,  he  was  raised  to  the  archbishopric  of  Paris.  The 
favor  of  the  court  was  indicated  by  his  appointment  to 
the  post  of  grand  almoner  to  the  emperor,  in  1866,  and 
to  that  of  grand  officer  to  the  Legion  of  Honor  in 
1868.  The  archbishop  was  a  strenuous  upholder  of 
episcopal  independence  in  the  Gallican  sense,  and  in¬ 
volved  himself  in  a  controversy  with  Rome  by  his 
endeavors  to  suppress  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Jesuits 
and  other  religious  orders  within  his  diocese.  At  the 
Vatican  Council  he  vigorously  maintained  the  rights  of 
the  bishops,  and  offered  a  decided  opposition  to  the 
infallibility  dogma,  against  which  he  voted  as  inoppor¬ 
tune.  When  the  dogma  had  been  finally  adopted,  how¬ 
ever,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  set  the  example  of  sub¬ 
mission.  On  April  4,  1871,  he  was  arrested  by  the 
communists  as  a  hostage,  and  confined  in  the  prison 
at  Mazas,  from  which  he  was  transferred  to  La  Ro- 
quette  on  the  advance  of  the  army  of  Versailles.  On 
May  27,  he  was  shot  within  the  prison,  along  with 
several  distinguished  hostages.  He  died  in  the  attitud 
of  blessing,  and  uttering  words  of  forgiveness. 

DARDANELLES,  the  ancient  Hellespont,  and  in 
Turkish  Bahr-Sefed  Boghasi,  the  strait  uniting  the  Sea 
of  Marmora  with  the  /Egean,  so  called  from  the  two 
castles  by  which  the  narrowest  part  is  protected,  and 
which  preserve  the  name  of  the  city  of  Dardanus  in  the 
Troad,  famous  for  the  treaty  between  Sulla  and  Mithri- 
dates  in  84  B.c.  Its  shores  are  formed  by  the  peninsula 
of  Gallipoli  on  the  northwest  and  by  the  mainland  of 
Asia  Minor  on  the  southeast ;  and  it  extends  for  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  forty-seven  miles  with  an  average 
breadth  of  three  or  four  miles.  At  the  Higean  extrem¬ 
ity  stand  the  castles  of  Sedil  Bahr  and  Kum  Kaleh,  the 
former  in  Europe  and  the  latter  in  Asia;  and  near  the 
Marmora  extremity  are  situated  the  important  town  of 
Gallipoli  (Kallipolis)  on  the  northern  side,  and  the  less 
important  though  equally  famous  Lamsaki,  or  Lamp- 
sacus,  on  the  southern.  The  two  castles  of  the  Dar¬ 
danelles  par  excellence  are  Chanak-Kalesi,  Sultanieh* 
Kalesi,  or  the  Old  Castle  of  Anatolia,  and  Kilid-Bahr, 
or  the  Old  Castle  of  Rumelia,  which  were  long  but 
erroneously  identified  with  Sestos  and  Abydos,  now 
located  farther  to  the  north.  The  strait  of  the  Dar¬ 
danelles  is  famous  in  history  for  the  passage  of  Xerxes 
by  means  of  a  bridge  of  boats,  and  for  the  similar 
exploit  on  the  part  of  Alexander.  Nor  is  its  name  less 
widely  known  from  the  story  of  Hero  and  Leander, 
and  from  Lord  Byron’s  successful  attempt  to  rival  the 
ancient  swimmer.  The  passage  of  the  strait  is  eas*^ 
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defended,  but  in  1807  the  English  Admiral  Duckworth 
made  his  way  past  all  the  fortresses  into  the  Sea  of 
Marmora.  In  terms  of  the  treaty  of  July,  1841,  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  Paris  peace  of  1856,  no  foreign  ship  of 
war  may  enter  the  strait  except  by  Turkish  permission, 
and  even  merchant  vessels  are  only  allowed  to  pass  the 
castle  of  Chanak-Kalesi  during  the  day. 

DARDANUS,  in  Greek  mythology,  is  said  to  have 
crossed  over  from  Samothrace  to  the  Troad  by  swimming 
on  an  inflated  skin,  and  to  have  there  founded  the  Kingdom 
of  Dardania  previous  to  the  existence  of  Troy.  Ap¬ 
parently  this  was  invented  to  account  for  the  existence  in 
the  Troid  of  a  worship  of  the  Cabiri  similar  to  that  of 
Samothrace.  Dardanus  is  called  a  son  of  Zeus  and  the 
Pleiad  Electran,  and  in  the  Iliad  Zeus  is  said  to  have 
loved  him  more  than  his  other  sons. 

DARES,  a  Trojan  priest  of  Hephaestus,  who  lived  at 
the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  to  whom  was  attributed 
an  ancient  account  of  that  war  which  was  extant  in  the 
time  of  H£lian. 

DARFUR,  or  Darfor,  /.<?.,  the  land  of  the  Fur  or 
For,  a  country  of  the  Soudan  in  Africa,  formerly  an 
independent  kingdom,  but  in  1874  conquered  and  in¬ 
corporated  by  Egypt.  It  has  an  area  of  about  105,000 
square  miles,  with  a  population  roughly  estimated  at 
4,000,000. 

DARIEN,  a  district  of  South  America,  of  special  in¬ 
terest  in  the  history  of  geographical  discovery,  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  great  inlet  of  the  Colombian  coast, 
otherwise  known  as  the  Gulf  of  Uraba,  and  to  the  great 
neck  of  land  more  familiarly  designated  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama.  It  was  first  reconnoitred  in  the  first  year  of 
the  sixteenth  century  by  Rodrigo  Bastidas  of  Seville, 
and  the  first  settlement  was  Santa  Maria  del  Antigua, 
situated  on  the  small  Darien  River,  northwest  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Atrato.  In  1513  Vasco  Nunez  Balboa 
stood  “  silent  upon  a  peak  in  Darien,”  and  saw  the 
Pacific  at  his  feet  stretching  inland  in  the  Gulf  of  San 
Miguel,  and  ever  since  that  date  this  narrow  stretch  of 
terra-firma  has  alternately  seemed  to  proffer  and  refuse 
a  means  of  transit  between  the  two  oceans.  The  first 
serious  attempt  to  turn  the  isthmus  to  permanent  account 
as  a  trade-route  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  forms  an  interesting  chapter  in  Scottish 
history,  the  story  of  which  is  told  under  the  follow¬ 
ing  head: 

y  DARIEN  SCHEME,  The.  In  1695  the  Darien 
Company  was  established  by  act  of  the  Scottish  parlia¬ 
ment,  sanctioned  by  royal  authority,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  plant  a  colony  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  Isth¬ 
mus  of  Panama,  and  so  form  a  commercial  entrepot 
between  the  eastern  and  western  hemispheres.  Impor¬ 
tant  concessions  were  made  to  the  company,  and  five 
ships,  with  1,200  men,  sailed  from  Leith  for  Panama, 
July  25,  1698.  But  the  climate,  which  was  tolerable  in 
winter,  became  unbearable  in  summer,  and  many  sick¬ 
ened  under  it.  Their  supplies  also  failed  before  they 
could  derive  a  return  from  the  soil;  and  on  sending  to  the 
British  colonies  in  America  for  provisions,  they  learned 
that  the  British  American  colonies,  having  been  in¬ 
formed  that  King  William  had  not  given  his  sanction 
to  the  expedition,  had  resolved  to  hold  no  intercourse 
with  the  new  colony  at  Panama.  At  length,  hav¬ 
ing  waited  eight  months  for  assistance,  the  colony 
broke  up,  not  more  than  thirty  of  the  people  ever  get¬ 
ting  back  to  Scotland. 

DARIUS  I.,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  was  the  true  con¬ 
solidator  of  the  Persian  Empire.  His  administrative 
ability  founded  a  new  type  of  government,  and  organized 
the  crude  mass  of  conquered  states  bequeathed  him  by 
his  predecessors.  His  military  talents,  though  con¬ 
siderable,  have  been  thrown  into  the  shade  by  his 
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legislative  and  financial  ones.  He  seems  to  have  stood 
next  to  the  line  of  Cyrus  in  succession  to  the  throne,  and 
Cyrus,  when  setting  out  on  his  campaign  against  the 
Massagetse,  already  suspected  him  of  aiming  at  the 
crown.  He  accompanied  Cambyses  to  Egypt,  but  was 
recalled  by  his  father  to  the  capital  at  the  time  the  con¬ 
spiracy  was  being  formed  against  the  Magian  usurper 
Gomates,  who  professed  to  be  Bardes  <(Smerdis  in  He¬ 
rodotus),  the  brother  of  Cambyses.  With  six  other 
Persian  nobles,  Darius  succeeded  in  overthrowing  the 
Magian  usurpation,  and  pursued  the  pseudo-Smerdis  to 
Sikhyuvatis,  a  fortress  in  Nissea,  where  he  was  put  to 
death,  April  2,  521  b.c.  Darius,  now  twenty-eight 
years  old,  was  proclaimed  king. 

The  first  six  years  of  his  reign  were  occupied  in  sup¬ 
pressing  the  revolts  which  broke  out  throughout  the 
empire,  occasioned  partly,  perhaps,  by  the  zeal  with 
which  the  new  monarch  maintained  the  Zoroastrian 
faith,  and  which  led  him  to  look  with  special  favor 
on  the  monotheistic  Jews.  The  most  serious  of 
these  revolts  were  those  in  Media  and  Babylonia, 
and  it  was  probably  during  the  first  Babylonian  re¬ 
volt  that  the  long  siege  of  Babylon  mentioned  by  Hero¬ 
dotus  took  place,  resulting  in  the  attempted  plunder  of 
the  image  of  Bel,  (518  B.c.)  This  siege  may  have  intro¬ 
duced  the  otherwise  unknown  “  Darius  the  Mede  ”  into 
the  Book  of  Daniel  (see  article  on  Daniel).  The 
Median  Phraortes,  who  probably  belonged  to  the  Tur¬ 
anian  part  of  the  population,  proved  more  than  a  match 
for  three  generals  of  Darius,  and  the  king  had  to  leave 
Babylon,  which  he  had  just  succeeded  in  capturing,  and 
take  the  field  in  person,  before  the  war  was  finished  by 
the  seizure  and  crucifixion  of  Phraortes  at  Ecbatana. 
The  second  capture  of  Babylon  was  followed  by  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  Behistun  inscription,  515  B.c.,  in  which 
Darius  declares  that  he  had  translated  the  “Ancient 
Book,”  “  the  Text  of  the  Divine  Law  (Avesta)  and  a 
Commentary  of  the  Divine  Law  and  the  Prayer  (Zend)  n 
from  Bactrian  into  the  old  Persian,  and  had  restored  it 
to  the  nations  of  the  empire.  It  must  have  been  for  the 
sake  of  this  translation  that  the  Assyrian  cuneiform  syl¬ 
labary  was  simplified  into  an  alphabet  of  forty  charac¬ 
ters.  A  revolt  of  Iskunka,  a  chief  of  the  Sacse  was  sup¬ 
pressed  shortly  after  the  inscription  was  engraved.  Be¬ 
fore  this,  Oroetes,  Governor  of  Sardis,  who  had  murdered 
Polycrates  of  Samos,  and  aimed  at  making  himself  in¬ 
dependent,  had  been  put  to  death,  as  well  as  Aryandes, 
satrap  of  Egypt,  who  had  issued  a  silver  coinage  of  his 
own. 

Darius  now  set  about  consolidating  and  organizing 
his  empire.  An  elaborate  bureaucratic  system  was  in¬ 
stituted,  and  the  empire  divided  into  a  varying  numbef 
of  provinces,  each  under  a  governor  or  satrap  (khshatra- 
pava ),  appointed  by  the  king  for  an  indefinite  time,  and 
responsible  for  a  fixed  tribute.  The  power  of  the  satrap 
was  checked  by  “  royal  clerks,”  who  sent  annual  reports 
of  the  satrap  and  his  actions  to  the  king,  by  retaining 
the  old  chiefs  or  kings  of  the  province  by  the  side  of  the 
satrap  wherever  possible,  and  by  sending  members  of 
the  royal  family  to  the  satrapies.  Except  in  the  border 
satrapies,  the  military  power  was  intrusted  to  a  separate 
officer,  and  it  was  only  in  the  border  provinces,  accord¬ 
ingly,  that  a  revolt  was  to  be  feared.  It  is  said  that  the 
chief  fortresses  had  each  an  independent  commander, 
while  in  Persia  proper  “royal  judges  ”  went  on  circuit. 
The  satrap  represented  the  king,  and  had  the  power  of 
life  and  death. 

After  building  a  palace  at  Susa,  the  new  capital  of  the 
empire,  and  founding  the  Chehl  Minar  at  Persepolis, 
Darius  overran  the  Punjaub,  and  had  the  Indus  navi- 
gated  by  a  naval  expedition  under  Seylax  of  Caryanda. 
Under  the  guidance  of  Democedes,  a  physician  of  Cro« 
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tona,  the  Greek  seas  were  also  explored  as  far  as  Magna 
Grecia,  and  the  northern  frontier  was  strengthened  by 
a  campaign  against  the  Scythians.  Ariamnes  of  Cap¬ 
padocia  first  examined  the  northern  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea,  after  which  Darius,  with  600  ships  and  the  aid  of 
the  Asiatic  Greeks,  crossed  the  Bosphorus  by  a  bridge 
constructed  by  the  Greek  Mandrocles,  conquered  the 
Getse,  and  threw  a  bridge  of  boats  across  the  Danube. 
Leaving  the  defense  of  the  bridge  to  the  Greeks,  he 
pursued  the  Scythians  as  far  as  the  50th  parallel,  burn¬ 
ing  Gelonus  (perhaps  the  modern  Voronej),  and  re¬ 
crossed  the  bridge  in  safety,  thanks  to  the  fidelity  of 
Histiaeus  of  Miletus.  Megabazus,  or  Megabyzus,  next 
reduced  Thrace  and  made  Amyntus  of  Macedon  tribu¬ 
tary  (506).  In  the  following  year  Otanes  subjugated 
Byzantium,  Chalcedon,  Antandros,  Lemnos  and 
Imbros. 

In  500  B.C.,  the  Ionic  revolt  broke  out.  The  allies  of 
the  Ionians  from  Athens  and  Eretria  landed  in  Asia 
Minor  andjburnt  Sardis,  an  event  which  led  the  Greeks 
of  the  Hellespont,  as  well  as  the  Carians  and  the  Cyp¬ 
rians,  to  join  the  insurrection.  The  revolt  was  crushed 
in  495  B.C.,  by  the  battle  of  Lade  and  the  sack  of  Mil¬ 
etus  ;  and  a  terrible  punishment  was  taken  upon  the 
Greek  cities  on  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  ^Egean. 
Miltiades,  the  tyrant  of  the  Chersonese,  escaped  with 
difficulty  to  Athens,  while  Darius  prepared  to  avenge 
the  burning  of  Sardis.  His  son-in-law,  Mardonius,  was 
accordingly  sent  against  Athens  and  Eretria  with  a 
powerful  force.  But  after  establishing  democracies 
in  the  place  of  tyrants  in  various  Greek  cities,  and  cap¬ 
turing  Thasos  and  its  gold  mines,  Mardonius  lost  300 
ships  and  more  than  20,000  men  in  a  storm  off  Mount 
Athos,  and,  being  further  surprised  by  the  Thracian 
Bryges,  returned  to  Asia  Minor.  Two  years  after¬ 
wards  (490  B.C. ),  Darius  sent  another  expedition  under 
Datis,  which  destroyed  Eretria,  but  was  ingloriously 
defeated  at  Marathon  by  the  Athenians  under  Milti¬ 
ades.  Darius  now  made  preparations  for  an  attack 
upon  a  scale  which  the  Greeks  would  have  found  it 
hardly  possible  to  withstand  while  an  able  prince 
like  Darius  was  at  the  head  of  the  empire;  but  in  the 
fourth  year  of  the  preparations  (487  B.C.),  just  be¬ 
fore  everything  was  ready,  Egypt  broke  out  into 
revolt.  Before  the  revolt  could  be  put  down  Darius 
died,  486  B.C.,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age  accord¬ 
ing  to  Herodotus,  or  the  seventy-second  according  to 
Ctesias,  who,  however,  curtails  his  reign  by  three 
ears.  Darius  had  already  nominated  Xerxes,  his  son 
y  Atossa,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus,  as  his  successor  —  his 
eldest  son,  Artobazanes,  whose  mother  was  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Gobryas,  being  set  aside  as  born  before  his  father 
was  king. 

DARIUS  II.,  called  Ochus  before  his  accession,  and 
Nothos  after  it  (on  account  of  his  being  one  of  the  seven¬ 
teen  bastard  sons  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus),  was  ninth 
king  of  the  Persian  Empire.  He  was  made  satrap  of 
Hyrcania,  and  married  to  Parystis,  the  daughter  of 
Xerxes  I.,  by  whom  he  had  several  children,  among 
them  two  daughters,  Amestris  and  Artosta,  as  well  as 
Arsaces  or  Arsicas,  who  succeeded  him  under  the  name 
of  Artaxerxes  (Mnemon),  and  Cyrus,  the  Younger.  Sogdi- 
anus  or  Secydianus,  the  murderer  of  Xerxes  II.,  was 
defeated  in  battle  by  Darius,  through  the  desertion  of 
the  two  satraps  of  Egypt  and  Armenia,  and  afterward 
put  to  death,  Darius  assuming  the  diadem  (424  B.C.). 
Darius  was  completely  under  the  power  of  three  eunuchs 
and  his  wife  Parysatis,  and  his  reign  of  nineteen  years 
was  characterized  by  little  except  insurrections  and 
revolts.  In  41 1  b.c.,  Egypt  rebelled  under  Amyrtoeus,' 
and  Darius  was  compelled  to  recognize  Pausiris,  the  son 
of  the  latter,  as  his  successor,  in  401  b.c.  Media,  which 


revolted  about  the  same  time,  according  to  Xenophon, 
was  not  so  fortunate  as  Egypt  in  recovering  its  inde¬ 
pendence.  With  the  revolt  of  Media  may  be  con¬ 
nected  the  rebellion  of  Terituchmes,  a  son-in-law  of  the 
king.  The  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Darius  was  occu¬ 
pied  in  supporting  Sparta  against  Athens  by  means  of 
Persian  gold. 

DARIUS  III.,  surnamed  Codomannus,  the  last  of 
the  Persian  monarchs,  succeeded  Artaxerxes  III.  (Ochus) 
336  B.c.,  after  a  short  interval  during  which  Arses  was 
nominally  king.  He  was  a  son  of  Arsames,  a  nephew 
of  Artaxerxes  II.,  according  to  one  account,  and  his  wife 
Sisygambis  was  a  daughter  of  the  same  monarch.  His 
powers  in  the  war  against  the  Cadisii  had  been  rewarded 
by  Artaxerxes  III.  with  the  satrapy  of  Armenia.  The 
eunuch  Bagoas  had  poisoned  Artaxerxes,  and  placed  his 
creature  Arses  on  the  throne,  in  order  that  he  might  rule 
in  his  name,  but  after  two  years  he  deposed  him  and  put 
Darius  in  his  place.  Darius,  however,  soon  got  rid  of 
Bagoas,  whom  he  suspected  of  conspiracy,  by  making 
him  drink  poison.  The  character  of  Darius  was  mild 
and  amiable,  and  he  was  famed  for  his  personal  beauty, 
but  he  did  not  possess  the  qualities  necessary  for  the 
struggle  with  Alexander  of  Macedon,  which  commenced 
shortly  after  his  accession.  In  343  b.c.,  Alexander 
crossed  the  Hellespont,  and  defeated  the  Persians,  first 
at  the  River  Granicus  (now  Ustvola),  and  then  at  Issus  in 
Cilicia,  where  the  mother  and  family  of  Darius  fell  into 
his  hands.  The  death  of  the  Rhodian  Memnon,  the 
best  of  the  Persian  generals,  the  conquest  of  Phoenicia, 
and  the  dissipation  of  the  Persian  fleet  sealed  the  fate 
of  Darius.  He  engaged  in  person,  however,  in  the  bat¬ 
tle  at  Gangamela  (or  Arbela),  October,  331  b.c.,  but 
was  defeated  with  immense  slaughter,  and  fled  to  Ecba- 
tana,  while  Babylon,  Susa,  and  Persepolis  opened  their 
gates  to  the  conqueror.  In  the  following  year,  Alexan¬ 
der  marched  into  Media,  where  Darius  had  collected  a 
new  force.  He  fled  toward  Bactria,  however,  at  the 
approach  of  the  Macedonians,  and  was  being  pursued 
through  the  deserts  of  Parthia  when  he  was  murdered 
by  Bessus,  the  satrap  of  Bactria,  and  his  associates,  in 
the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age. 

DARJILING,  or  Darjeeling,  a  district  of  British 
India,  in  the  Rajshahi  Ivuch-Behar  commissionership  un¬ 
der  the  lieutenant-governor  of  Bengal,  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  independent  Sikkim,  on  the  east  and  south  by 
Jalpaiguri  district,  and  on  the  west  by  Nepal,  and  has  an 
area  of  1,234  square  miles.  Population,  95,000. 

DARLING,  Grace,  a  young  English  woman,  who, 
when  twenty- two  years  of  age,  distinguished  herself  by 
rescuing  in  an  open  boat  and  in  the  midst  of  a  terrible 
storm,  nine  shipwrecked  persons.  She  died  in  1842,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-nine. 

DARLING,  a  river  in  West  Australia.  Its  length  is 
S50  miles,  and  it  is  estimated  to  drain  an  area  of  198,000 
square  miles.  (2)  The  Darling  range,  in  Western  Aus¬ 
tralia,  runs  parallel  to  the  west  coast,  and  has  a  height 
of  from  1,500  to  2,000  feet.  (3)  The  Darling  district  at 
the  southwestern  corner  of  New  South  Wales;  has  an 
area  of  50,000  square  miles. 

DARLINGTON,  a  parliamentary  and  municipal 
borough,  parish,  and  township  of  England,  in  the 
southern  division  of  the  county  of  Durham,  is  situated 
on  the  main  line  of  the  Northeastern  railway,  thirty- 
nine  miles  south  of  Newcastle  and  253  miles  north  of 
London.  The  town  extends  east  and  west  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  from  the  River  Skerne,  a  small  tribu¬ 
tary  of  the  Tees,  which  traverses  it  from  north  to  south. 

DARMSTADT,  the  capital  of  the  grand  duchy  of 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  in  the  province  of  Starkenburcr,  is 
situated  on  the  River  Darm,  fifteen  miles  south  of 
t  rankfort-on-the-Main.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  grand 
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duke,  and  the  seat  of  the  Government  of  the  province 
of  the  grand  duchy.  In  1889  there  was  a  population  of 
40,000  ;  including  the  neighboring  village  of  Bessungen, 
it  was  46,780.  Darmstadt  consists  of  an  old  and  anew 
town,  the  streets  of  the  former  being  narrow  and 
gloomy.  The  latter,  which  includes  the  greater  part 
of  the  city,  contains  broad  streets  and  several  fine 
squares,  in  one  of  which  is  a  column  surmounted  by  the 
statue  of  the  Grand  Duke  Louis  I.,  the  founder  of  the 
new  town. 

DARNETAL,  a  town  of  France,  ii-i  the  department 
of  Seine-Inferieure,  and  two  and  a  half  miles  east  of 
Rouen,  on  two  small  streams  called  the  Aubette  and 
Robec.  It  has  a  fine  Gothic  church,  and  manufactures 
woolens,  flannels,  cottons,  and  paper.  Pop.,  6,000. 

DARTFORD,  an  English  market-town,  parish,  and 
local  board  district  of  West  Kent,  sixteen  miles  east  of 
London,  on  the  Darent,  which  enters  the  Thames  about 
two  and  a  half  miles  north  of  the  town.  Pop.,  9,000. 
DARTMOOR  FOREST.  See  Devonshire. 

DARTMOUTH,  an  ancient  municipal  borough  and 
seaport  town  of  England,  in  South  Devon,  thirty-one 
miles  south  of  Exeter  and  229  miles  southwest  of  Lon¬ 
don  by  rail,  is  situated  nearly  opposite  the  town  of 
Kingswear,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dart,  which  here  forms 
a  secure  harbor  in  the  English  Channel.  Pop.,  6,000. 

DARU,  Pierre-Antoine,  Comte  de  (1767-1829), 
a  distinguished  author  and  statesman  of  France,  was 
born  at  Montpellier.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered 
the  army ;  and  in  the  following  year,  though  under  the 
legal  age,  he  obtained  the  rank  of  commissary.  In 
1791,  in  spite  of  his  attachment  to  the  principles  of  the 
Revolution,  he  was  accused  before  the  “Club”  of  trea¬ 
sonable  relations  with  the  Marquis  of  Bouzol ;  but  the 
eloquence  of  his  defense  secured  his  acquittal.  After 
his  release  he  served  under  Petiet  and  Massena  in  several 
important  situations  in  the  commissariat  and  in  the 
office  of  the  minister  of  war.  The  first  consul  made 
him  secretary  to  the  ministry  at  war;  and,  the  day  after 
the  battle  of  Marengo,  nominated  him  one  of  the  com¬ 
missioners  for  the  execution  of  the  convention  concluded 
between  General  Berthier  and  General  Melas.  In  1805 
he  was  made  a  counselor  of  state  and  intendant-general 
of  the  emperor’s  military  household.  In  the  following 
year  he  received  the  appointment  of  intendant-general 
of  the  Brunswick  territory,  and  subsequently  of  com¬ 
missioner  for  the  execution  of  the  treaties  of  T.lsit  and 
Vienna,  as  well  as  minister-plenipotentiary  at  Berlin. 
In  1806  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Institute,  and 
in  1808  an  honorary  member  of  the  Berlin  Academy.  In 
1811  he  was  appointed  minister-secretary  of  stat  ;  and 
shortly  afterward  he  received  the  portfolio  of  the  war 
department.  He  accompanied  Napoleon  in  his  Russian 
campaign.  After  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  he 
was  made  intendant-general  to  the  king,  an  appointment 
which  he  received  in  December,  1814.  But  on  the  re¬ 
turn  of  Napoleon  from  Elba  he  joined  the  standard  of 
his  old  master,  subscribed  a  considerable  sum  for  the 
purpose  of  arming  the  Parisian  federes,  and  in  his  capa¬ 
city  of  counselor  of  state  attached  his  signature  to  the 
celebrated  declaration  of  March  25.  ^  The  second  res¬ 
toration  found  him  compromised  by  his  connection  with 
the  Government  of  the  Hundred  Days  ;  and  he  retired 
for  a  time  into  private  life,  and  devoted  himself  to  liter¬ 
ary  pursuits.  But  in  1819  he  was  summoned  by  royal 
ordinance  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  where  his  rectitude 
of  judgment  and  administrative  knowledge  signalized 
him  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  defenders  of  the 
national  liberties.  In  1821  he  published  his  Histoire  de 
Venise,  which  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  his  works. 
His  subsequent  work,  the  Histoire  de  Bretagne  (3  vols., 
1826),  displays  great  labor  and  accuracy,  but  is  devoid 
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of  interest  except  to  historical  antiquities.  He  died 
September  25,  1829. 

DARWIN,  Erasmus  (1731-1802),  man  of  science 
and  poet,  was  born  at  Elton,  in  Nottinghamshire.  His 
most  important  scientific  work  is  his  Zoonomia  (1794-96), 
which  contains  a  system  of  pathology,  and  a  treatise  on 
generation,  in  which  Darwin,  in  the  words  of  his  famous 
grandson,  “  anticipated  the  views  and  erroneous  grounds 
of  opinions  of  Lamarck.” 

DARWINIAN  THEORY,  the  explanation  of  the 
evolution  of  forms  of  life  on  our  planet,  offered  by  the 
great  naturalist,  Charles  Darwin  ( q.v .).  From  the 
very  outset  we  must  carefully  guard  against  the  con¬ 
fusion,  still  widely  popular,  of  “Evolution”  with  “Dar¬ 
winism.”  Evolution  must  clearly  be  retained  to  denote 
the  entire  drama  of  cosmic  change;  Darwinism,  there¬ 
fore,  must  as  clearly  be  restricted  to  one  particulaf 
interpretation  of  the  mechanism  and  plot  of  this  cosmic 
drama,  many  of  which  have  been  thrown  out  by  reflect¬ 
ive  spectators.  Darwin  expressed  the  mode  of  evolu¬ 
tionary  process  in  classic  phrase,  the  title  of  his  great 
work,  The  Origin  of  Species  by  Means  of  Natural 
Selection ,  or  the  Preservation  of  Favored  Races  in  the 
Struggle  for  Life.  That  explanation  is  not  only  in 
itself  peculiarly  shrewd  and  well  reasoned,  luminous  and 
wideV  applicable,  but  has  been  of  the  very  greatest 
importance  in  awakening  biologists  and  students  of  all 
other  sciences,  and  thus  ultimately  the  intelligent  pub¬ 
lic,  to  the  facts  of  the  case — to  the  consciousness  of  this 
evolutionary  drama.  On  the  promulgation  of  this  new 
hypothesis  as  to  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  evolutionary 
changes  in  the  organic  world,  the  whole  discussion  as  to 
the  occurrence  of  evolutionary  change  at  all  speedily 
came  to  center  round  it;  although  in  view  of  the  power¬ 
ful  arguments  for  the  occurrence  of  evolution  which  had 
been  independently  adduced  by  Spencer  and  others,  it 
may  be  admitted  this  was  not  quite  logical.  The  fact, 
however,  remains.  Moreover,  to  the  new  standpoint 
afforded  by  the  clear  acceptance  of  both  ideas — evolu¬ 
tion  and  this  through  natural  selection — and  to  the 
energetic  application  of  these,  first  by  Darwin  himself, 
but  soon  by  a  multitude  of  zealous  workers,  we  owe  a 
progress  which  it  would  as  yet  be  premature  to  estimate, 
but  which  has  pervaded  the  whole  field  of  biology,  and 
even  the  fields  of  all  the  higher  sciences,  mental  and 
social,  which  so  largely  utilize  biological  methods  and 
generalizations.  Whatever  may  be  the  subsequent 
development  of  our  evolutionary  conceptions,  the  epoch- 
making  importance  of  the  Darwinian  theory  will  bg 
unaltered. 

Darwin  was  especially  struck  by  the  distributional 
phenomena  he  witnessed  during  his  “  Naturalist’s  Voy^ 
age,”  and  thereafter  devoted  himself  primarily  to  the 
problem  of  the  origin  of  species,  specially  concentrating 
himself  upon  what  seemed  to  him  the  weakest  point  ol 
the  preceding  theories,  the  explanation  of  adaptations. 
Commencing  in  1837,  “after  five  years’  work  I  allowed 
myself  to  speculate  on  the  subject,  and  drew  some  short 
notes;  these  I  enlarged  in  1844  into  a  sketch  of  the 
conclusions  which  then  seemed  to  be  probable;  from 
that  period  to  the  present  day  I  have  steadily  pursued 
the  same  object.”  This  was  written  as  late  as  1859, 
and  even  then  because  he  had  received  a  paper  from 
Mr.  A.  R.  Wallace  (at  that  time  exploring  the  Malay 
Archipelago),  in  which  views  identical  with  his  own 
were  expressed,  and  thus  was  compelled  to  proceed  to 
the  publication  of  his  results.  He  did  so  first  in  a  brief 
outline  read,  by  advice  of  Lyelland  Hooker,  simultane¬ 
ously  with  Wallace’s  paper  (see  Jour.  Linn.  Soc., 
1858);  and  in  the  following  year  in  the  fuller  abstract, 
as  at  first  he  merely  regarded  it,  which  soon  became  so 
famous — the  Origin  of  Species.  Its  substance  may 
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with  advantage  be  briefly  summarized,  so  far  as  further 
compression  of  such  “  intellectual  pemmican  ”  is  pos¬ 
sible.  For  details  and  explanations  the  reader  must 
consult  the  work  itself  (seventh  edition,  1880). 

Outline  of  “  Origin  of  Species .” — In  order  to  gain 
insight,  then,  into  the  means  of  modification,  Darwin 
commences  with  a  study  of  the  variation  of  plants  and 
animals  under  domestication  (later  expanded  into  a 
separate  work;  second  edition,  1876). 

Variation  and  Heredity. — While  all  plants  and 
animals  exhibit  some  degree  of  variation,  this  is  greatest 
among  domesticated  species,  owing  to  their  new  and 
less  uniform  conditions  of  life.  This  may  act  directly 
on  the  whole  organization,  or  on  separate  parts,  and 
the  variation,  though  rarely,  is  sometimes  definite,  as 
when  size  increases  with  quantity  of  food,  or  color 
changes  with  its  quality;  or  the  conditions  may  act  in¬ 
directly  by  influencing  the  reproductive  system,  which 
is  peculiarly  sensitive.  Changed  habits  produce  an  in¬ 
herited  effect — e.  g.,  the  leg-bones  of  the  common  duck 
weigh  proportionately  more,  and  its  wing-bones  less, 
than  in  the  wild  variety,  because  it  flies  less  and  walks 
more.  So,  too,  tame  mammals  acquire  drooping  ears, 
since  these  are  rarely  pricked  in  alarm.  One  variation 
is  usually  correlated  with  others;  thus  long-beaked 
pigeons  have  small  feet,  and  conversely.  All  variations 
tend  to  be  inherited.  The  popular  belief  that  domestic 
races  simply  revert  to  the  aboriginal  stock  is  unsupported 
by  facts. 

Save  that  domestic  varieties  are  less  uniform  than 
wild  species,  often  differ  more  widely  in  some  single 
part,  and  are  fertile  when  crossed,  there  is  no  well 
marked  distinction  between  these  and  so-called  true 
species.  If,  therefore,  such  varieties  as  the  different 
breeds  of  the  dog  can  be  shown  to  be  descended  from 
a  single  wild  species,  there  necessarily  arises  great 
doubt  as  to  the  immutability  of  closely  allied  natural 
species,  such  as  the  foxes.  While,  however,  the  many 
breeds  of  the  dog  appear  to  have  arisen  from  several 
wild  species,  and  those  of  cattle  also  from  two  or  three; 
our  fowls,  ducks,  rabbits,  etc.,  all  certainly  arise  from  a 
single  ancestral  species  The  case  of  pigeons  is  of 
peculiar  importance,  since  pouter,  carrier,  fantail,  and 
tumbler  differ  so  thoroughly,  externally  and  internally, 
that  any  ornithologist  would  be  compelled  to  assign  to 
them  not  merely  specific  but  generic  distinctness,  if  he 
had  discovered  them  in  the  wild  state.  There  is  at 
least  as  much  difficulty  in  believing  that  such  breeds 
can  have  proceeded  from  a  common  ancestor,  as  t^ere 
is  in  the  case  of  any  group  of  birds  in  nature;  and^verv 
breeder  of  these  has  been  firmly  convinced  of  their  de¬ 
scent  from  distinct  species.  Yet  all  these  breeds  ar 
proved  to  come  from  the  common  rock -dove;  and  thus 
those  who  admit  the  unity  of  domestic  races  should  be 
cautious  in  deriding  the  unity  of  wild  ones. 

Domestic  races  all  exhibit  adaptations  to  man’s  use 
or  fancy,  rather  than  to  their  own  good.  The  key  to 
this  is  man’s  power  of  selection.  Nature  gives  succes¬ 
sive  variations,  man  accumulates  these,  so  making  for 
himself  useful  breeds,  and'  often  (e.  g.,  in  sheep,  cattle, 
roses,  dahlias)  profoundly  modifies  their  character  even 
in  a  single  human  lifetime;  so  that  in  all  characters  to 
which  he  attends  they  may  differ  more  than  the  distinct 
species  of  the  same  genera.  Again,  that  unconscious 
selection  which  results  from  every  one  trying  to  breed 
and  possess  the  best  animals  is  yet  more  important  than 
conscious  selection.  Two  flocks  of  Leicester  sheep, 
kept  equally  pure,  appeared  of  quite  different  varieties 
after  fifty  years.  Such  slowly  accumulated  change 
explains  why  we  know  so  little  of  the  origin  of  domestic 
races;  and  its  absence  in  regions  inhabited  by  uncivil¬ 
ized  man  explains  why  these  yield  no  plants  worth  im¬ 


mediate  culture.  Human  selection  is  facilitated  (1)  by 
the  keeping  of  large  numbers,  since  variations  will  be 
more  frequent,  and  (2)  by  preventing  free  intercrossing; 
some  species  vary,  however,  more  than  others. 

Variation  under  Natiire. — All  similar  organisms  in 
nature  present  individual  differences,  more  considerable 
than  is  usually  supposed.  No  two  blades  of  grass  are 
alike,  and  far  more  marked  differences  often  occur, 
several  castes  or  varieties  c^metimes  existing  in  the 
same  sex.  Between  thc~e  castes,  and  much  more  fre¬ 
quently  between  forms  which  systematic  botanists  and 
zoologists  rank  as  tru  species,  perfectly  intermediate 
forms  may  occur.  No  agreement  about  the  definition 
of  species  (the  amount  of  difference  necessary  to  give 
any  two  forms  specific  ra..k)  has  ever  been  come  to; 
thus  in  the  British  flora  alone,  there  are  nearly  two 
hundred  disputed  forms,  and  individual  opinion  is  in 
these  cases  the  only  criterion.  As  long  as  a  genus  is  im¬ 
perfectly  known,  and  its  species  founded  upon  few 
specimens,  th  y  appear  clearly  limited.  But  with  fuller 
knowledge  intermediate  forms  come  in,  and  doubts  as 
to  specific  limits  augment.  The  terms  species  and 
variety  aro  thus  arbitrarily  given  to  sets  of  individuals 
more  or  less  closely  resembling  each  other. 

Individual  ’fferences  are  thus  of  the  highest  impor¬ 
tance  as  tne  first  steps  toward  the  slightest  varieties 
worth  recording,  these  in  turn  toward  morp  distinct  and 
permanent  varieties,  these  varieties  again  toward  sub¬ 
species,  and  in  the  next  stage  to  species,  though  extinc¬ 
tion  may  often  arrest  the  process. 

The  species  which  present  the  most  varieties  are 
those  which  have  the  greatest  geographical  range,  or 
the  widest  diffusion  in  their  own  territory,  or  which 
possess  the  greatest  number  of  individuals.  In  the 
larger  genera  of  each  country  the  species  vary  more 
frequently  than  in  the  smaller  genera;  and  in  many  re¬ 
spects  the  species  of  large  genera  present  a  strong 
analogy  with  varieties,  which  analogy  is  alone  intel¬ 
ligible  on  the  view  that  they  once  existed  as  mere  vari¬ 
eties  themselves. 

Struggle  for  Existence. — All  organic  beings  tend  to 
increase  with  extreme  rapidity,  so  that  if  they  were  not 
kept  down  the  earth  would  soon  be  covered  by  the 
progeny  of  a  single  pair.  This  is  evidenced  not  merely 
by  calculation,  but  by  actual  observation  of  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  rapidity  with  which  plants  and  animals  have 
spread,  when  introduced  into  new  and  favorable  cir¬ 
cumstances  (e.  g.,  thistles  and  rabbits  into  Australia). 

Since  organisms  then  are  reproducing  themselves  so 
rapidly,  and  since  all  their  offspring  cannot  escape  their 
enemies,  get  food,  and  live,  much  less  leave  progeny  in 
turn— since,  in  other  words,  the  doctrine  of  Malthus 
applies  to  animals  and  plants  with  manifold  force  (for 
these  can  have  no  artificial  increase  of  food,  and  no  pru¬ 
dential  restraints  on  reproduction) — there  must  in  every 
case  be  a  struggle  for  existence,  either  of  one  indi¬ 
vidual  with  another  of  the  same  species,  or  with  the 
individuals  of  distinct  species,  or  with  the  physical  con¬ 
ditions  of  life;  often,  indeed  with  all  these  at  once,  and 
that  more  or  less  intensely  throughout  the  whole  of  life. 

The  checks  which  prevent  increase  are  the  most 
obscure,  and  vary  in  each  case.  In  all  cases  the  amount 
of  food,  of  course,  gives  the  extreme  limit.  The  young¬ 
est  organisms  generally  suffer  most;  seedlings,  for  in¬ 
stance,  are  destroyed  in  vast  numbers.  Thus,  even  in  a 
patch  of  ground  purposely  dug  and  cleared,  where  no 
choking  from  other  plants  could  take  place,  295  out  of 
357  seedling-weeds  were  destroyed,  chiefly  by  slugs  and 
insects.  So,  too,  the  stock  of  game  on  an  estate  de¬ 
pends  chiefly  upon  the  destruction  of  vermin.  Climate, 
however,  is  highly  important,  and  periodic  seasons  of 
extreme  cold  and  drought  seem  the  most  effective  of 
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all  checks — a  severe  winter  sometimes  destroying  four- 
fifths  or  more  of  the  birds  of  a  locality.  Epidemics, 
too,  may  occur,  especially  where  numbers  have  inordi¬ 
nately  increased.  On  the  other  hand,  a  large  number 
of  individuals  of  the  same  species  is  essential  for  its  con¬ 
tinued  preservation. 

Natural  Selection.  But  how  will  the  struggle  for 
existence  act  with  regard  to  variation?  Can  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  selection,  so  potent  in  the  hands  of  man,  apply 
under  nature?  Most  efficiently  so.  Let  us  bear  in 
mind  (i)  the  constant  occurrence  of  variation;  (2)  the 
infinite  complexity  of  the  relations  in  which  organisms 
stand  to  each  other,  and  to  the  physical  conditions  of 
life;  and  consequently  (3)  what  infinitely  varied  diversi¬ 
ties  of  structure  might  be  useful  to  each  being  under 
changing  conditions  of  life.  Can  it  then  be  thought 
improbable,  seeing  that  variations  useful  to  man  have 
undoubtedly  occurred,  that  other  variations  useful  in 
some  way  to  each  combatant  in  the  great  and  complex 
battle  of  life,  should  also  occur  in  the  course  of  many 
generations?  And  if  such  do  occur  can  we  doubt  (re¬ 
membering  that  many  more  individuals  are  born  than 
can  possibly  survive)  that  individuals  having  some  ad¬ 
vantage,  however  slight,  have  the  best  chance  of  surviv¬ 
ing  and  of  reproducing  their  kind,  while  injurious  varia¬ 
tions  are  destroyed?  This  preservation  of  favorable 
variations,  and  the  destruction  of  injurious  ones,  is  termed 
“  Natural  Selection,”  or  less  figuratively,  the  “  Survival 
of  the  Fittest.” 

Taking  the  case  of  a  country  undergoing  a  change  of 
climate,  the  proportional  numbers  of  its  denizens  would 
change,  some  species  probably  becoming  extinct,  and 
these  changes  would  in  many  ways  affect  the  survivors. 
A  further  disturbance  would  come  from  the  immigra¬ 
tion  of  new  forms;  or  if  that  were  prevented,  we  should 
have  places  in  the  economy  of  nature  which  might  be 
better  filled  up.  Any  slight  favorable  modification  of 
the  old  species  would  tend  to  be  preserved,  and  we  have 
seen  that  changed  conditions  increase  variability. 

Nor  are  such  changes  necessary  in  order  to  leave 
places  for  natural  selection  to  fill.  No  country  can  be 
named  where  the  native  inhabitants  are  perfectly 
adapted  to  their  conditions  and  competitors,  for  as 
some  foreigners  have  taken  firm  possession  in  every 
country  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  natives  might 
have  been  modified  with  advantage  to  resist  them. 

And  when  human  selection  has  produced  such  great 
results,  why  not  try  natural?  Human  selection  acts 
only  for  man’s  own  good,  on  mere  external  and  visible 
characters,  and  irregularly  throughout  a  short  period; 
natural  selection  acts  for  the  good  of  the  being  itself, 
on  the  whole  machinery  of  its  life,  and  incessantly  on 
the  species,  throughout  almost  infinite  time.  (It  is  im¬ 
portant  here  to  remember  that  the  objection  to  this 
agency  on  the  ground  of  its  presumed  insignificance  is 
identical  with  that  so  long,  but  unsuccessfully  employed 
against  Lyell’s  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  physical 
features  of  the  globe  by  summing  up  the  existing  nat¬ 
ural  changes.) 

Natural  selection  thus  leads  to  the  improvement  of 
each  creature  in  relation  to  its  organic  and  inorganic 
conditions  of  life,  and  consequently  in  most  cases  to 
what  must  be  regarded  as  an  advance  in  organization. 
Nevertheless,  low  and  simple  forms  will  long  endure,  if 
well  fitted  for  their  simple  conditions. 

Natural  selection  may  modify  the  egg,  see,  or  young, 
as  easily  as  the  adult,  and  these  modifications  may 
effect  through  correlation  the  structure  of  the  latter, 
and  conversely. 

Besides  Natural,  we  have  to  consider  Sexual  Selec¬ 
tion,  i.  e.,  not  merely  do  individuals  struggle  for  exist¬ 
ence,  but  the  males  struggle  for  the  females,  and  the 
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most  vigorous  thus  tend  to  leave  most  progeny.  Special 
weapons,  offensive  and  defensive,  like  the  cock’s  spurs, 
the  stag’s  horns,  or  the  lion’s  mane,  are  used  in  this 
struggle,  and  the  most  useful  variations  are  those  which 
are  transmitted.  Again,  just  as  man  can  in  a  short  time 
give  beauty  to  his  domestic  birds,  so  there  is  no  good 
reason  to  doubt  that  female  birds  in  thousands  of  genera¬ 
tions,  by  selecting,  as  they  are  observed  to  do,  the  most 
melodious  or  beautiful  males,  might  produce  a  marked 
effect,  and  many  sexual  differences  are  thus  explained. 

Laws  of  Variation. — Of  the  cause  of  most  variations 
we  are  still  ignorant,  but  the  same  laws  appear  to  have 
acted  in  producing  the  lesser  differences  between  varie¬ 
ties  of  tne  same  species  and  the  greater  differences 
between  species  of  the  same  genus.  Changed  conditions 
sometimes  induce  definite  and  permanent  effects;  habit, 
use,  and  disuse  are  potent  in  their  effects.  Specific 
characters  are  more  variable  than  generic,  and  varietal 
than  either.  Rudimentary  organs  and  secondary  sexual 
characters  are  highly  variable.  Species  closely  related 
of  similar  constitution  and  similarly  influenced,  present 
analogous  variations,  and  frequently  exhibit  characters 
which  can  only  be  explained  as  reversions  to  those  of 
their  ancient  progenitors — e.  g.,  zebra-like  stripes  or 
horses,  or  wood-pigeon  markings  on  fan-tails,  tumblers, 
etc. 

Difficulties  and  Objections. — In  four  chapters  all  the 
miscellaneous  objections  raised  against  the  theory  be¬ 
tween  1859  and  the  appearance  of  the  latest  eaitionare 
successively  stated,  weighed,  discussed,  and  met,  as  well 
as  the  much  more  serious  difficulties  pointed  out  by 
Darwin  himself.  These  latter  are  (1)  the  definiteness 
of  species  and  the  rarity  of  transitional  forms  ;  (2)  the 
enormous  degree  of  modification  in  habits  and  structure 
assumed  by  the  theory  and  the  seeming  improbability 
that  natural  selection  should  produce  on  the  one  hand 
an  organ  of  such  trifling  importance  as  the  tail  of  a 
giraffe,  and,  on  the  other,  an  organ  so  wonderful  as 
the  eye  ;  (3)  the  acquirement  and  modification  through 
natural  selection  of  such  marvelous  instincts  as  those 
of  the  bee ;  (4)  the  sterility  of  crossed  species,  and  the 
fertility  of  crossed  varieties.  For  these  discussions, 
however,  the  reader  must  consult  the  work  itself. 

Imperfection  of  the  Geological  Record. — On  the 
assumption  of  the  extermination  of  an  enormous  num¬ 
ber  of  intermediate  varieties,  which  were  the  links  be¬ 
tween  existing  and  remote  ancestral  forms,  why,  then, 
is  not  every  geological  formation  charged  with  such 
links?  Why  does  not  every  collection  of  fossils  afford 
plain  evidence  of  the  gradation  and  mutation  of  the 
forms  of  life?  Geology,  assuredly,  does  not  reveal  any 
such  finely  graduated  organic  change,  and  this  is  one  of 
the  most  obvious  and  plausible  objections  to  the  theory. 
The  explanation  offered  is  the  extreme  and  almost  in¬ 
credible  imperfection  of  the  geclogical  record.  Only  a 
small  portion  of  the  globe  has  been  geologically  ex¬ 
plored  with  care;  only  certain  classes  of  beings  have 
been  fossilized;  and  the  number,  both  of  species  and 
specimens,  yet  discovered  is  absolutely  as  nothing  com¬ 
pared  with  the  number  which  must  have  passed  away 
during  even  a  single  formation.  The  Malay  Archipel¬ 
ago  equals  in  area  the  formations  best  known  to  us.  Its 
present  condition  represents  that  of  Europe,  while 
Europe’s  strata  were  being  deposited.  Its  fauna  and 
flora  are  among  the  richest  on  the  globe;  yet,  even  if 
all  the  species  were  to  be  collected,  whichever  lived 
there,  how  imperfectly  would  they  represent  the  natural 
history  of  the  world.  Only  few  species  are  preserved 
at  all,  and  most  of  these  in  an  imperfect  manner; 
moreover,  subsidence  being  almost  necessary  for  the 
accumulation  of  rich  deposits,  great  intervals  of  time 
must  have  elapsed  between  successive  formations,  scr 
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that  during  periods  of  elevation,  when  variation  would 
be  most  frequent,  the  record  is  least  perfect.  More¬ 
over,  geological  formations  have  not  been  continuously 
deposited;  the  duration  of  specific  forms  probably  ex¬ 
ceeds  that  of  each  formation;  migrations  have  largely 
taken  place;  widely  ranging  species  are  most  variable, 
and  oftener  give  rise  to  new  species;  varieties  have 
been  at  first  local;  and,  finally,  it  is  probable  that 
periods  of  modification  are  short  as  compared  with 
periods  of  permanence.  Hence,  we  cannot  find  in¬ 
numerable  varieties,  and  any  linking  variety  between  two 
forms  is,  of  course,  ranked  as  a  distinct  species,  for  the 
whole  change  cannot  be  permanently  restored.  Thus, 
the  geological  record  is  a  history  of  the  world  indeed, 
but  one  imperfectly  kept,  and  written  in  a  changing 
dialect.  Of  this  history  we  possess  the  last  volume 
only,  relating  to  two  or  three  countries.  Even  of  this 
volume  only  here  and  there  has  a  short  chapter  been  pre¬ 
served,  and  of  each  page  only  here  and  there  a  few  lines. 

Geological  Succession  of  Organic  Beings.  ( Distri¬ 
bution  in  Time.) — The  preceding  difficulties  excepted, 
the  facts  paleontology  agree  admirably  with  the  theory. 
New  species  come  in  slowly  and  successively;  they 
change  in  different  rates  and  degrees;  old  forms  pass 
through  rarity  to  extinction  and  never  reappear ;  domi¬ 
nant  forms  spread  and  vary,  their  descendants  displac¬ 
ing  the  inferior  groups,  so  that  after  long  intervals  of 
time  the  productions  of  the  world  appear  to  have 
changed  simultaneously.  The  most  ancient  forms  dif¬ 
fer  most  widely  from  those  now  living,  yet  frequently 
present  characters  intermediate  between  groups  now 
widely  divergent,  and  they  resemble  to  a  remarkable  ex¬ 
tent  the  embryos  of  the  more  recent  and  more  highly 
specialized  animals  belonging  to  the  same  classes. 
These  laws,  and,  above  all,  the  important  law  of  the 
succession  of  the  same  types  within  the  same  areas 
during  the  later  geological  periods,  the  most  notably 
between  the  Tertiary  period  and  the  present  time  ( e.g ., 
fossil  and  recent  marsupials  in  Australia,  and  edentates 
in  South  America),  cease  to  be  mysterious  and  become 
at  once  thoroughly  intelligible  on  the  principle  of  in¬ 
heritance  und  on  that  alone. 

Geological  Distribution. — Neither  the  similarity  nor 
the  dissimilarity  of  the  inhabitants  of  various  regions, 
whether  of  land  or  sea,  can  be  accounted  for  by  identity 
or  differences  of  climate,  or  other  physical  conditions, 
but  both  related  in  the  most  striking  degree  to  the 
absence  or  presence  of  barriers  to  migration  between 
those  regions.  Within  the  same  area  there  exists  the 
most  marked  affinity  among  the  species,  though  these 
differ  from  place  to  place.  Species  appear  to  have 
arisen  in  separate  definite  centers,  the  few  apparent  ex¬ 
ceptions  being  accounted  for  by  migration  and  dispersal, 
followed  by  climatic  and  geographical  changes. 

Recapitulation  and  Conclusion. — After  tersely 
summing  up  the  preceding  mass  of  evidence,  Darwin 
concludes  by  pointing  out  (a)  that  the  theory  of  evolu¬ 
tion  by  natural  selection  is  no  more  inimical  to  religion 
than  is  that  of  gravitation  to  which  the  same  objection 
was  strongly  raised;  (b)  its  revolutionary  influence  on 
the  study  of  all  departments  of  natural  history;  (c)  on 
Psychology;  (d)  on  the  origin  of  man  and  his  history; 
(e)  on  our  theories  of  future  progress. 

DASHKOFF,  Catherina  Romanofna  Woron- 
zoff,  Princess  (1744-1810),  was  the  third  daughter  of 
Count  Roman  Woronzoff,  a  member  of  the  Russian 
senate,  distinguished  for  his  intellectual  gifts.  In  1762 
she  was  at  St.  Petersburg  and  took  a  leading  part — ac¬ 
cording  to  her  own  account,  the  leading  part — in  the 
coup  d'etat  by  which  Catherine  was  raised  to  the  throne. 
(See  Catherine  II.)  In  1780  the  princess  was  ap¬ 
pointed  “  directeur  ”  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Academy 


of  Arts  and  Sciences  ;  and  in  1784  she  was  named  the 
first  president  of  the  Russian  Academy,  which  had  been 
founded  at  her  suggestion.  In  both  positions  she  ac¬ 
quitted  herself  with  marked  ability.  On  the  accession 
of  the  Emperor  Paul  in  1796  she  was  deprived  of  all  her 
offices,  and  ordered  to  retire  to  a  miserable  village  in 
the  government  of  Novgorod,  “to  meditate  on  the 
events  of  1762.”  After  a  time  the  sentence  was  par¬ 
tially  recalled  on  the  petition  of  her  friends,  and  she 
permitted  to  pass  the  closing  years  of  her  life  on  her 
own  estate  near  Moscow,  where  she  died  on  January 
4,  1819. 

DASS,  Petter,  styled  the  Father  of  modern  Norwe¬ 
gian  poetry,  was  born  in  1647  on  the  island  of  Nord 
Hero,  on  the  north  coast  of  Norway.  In  1660  he  wa 
sent  to  school  at  Bergen,  in  1665  to  the  University,  and 
in  1667  he  began  to  earn  his  daily  bread  as  a  tutor.  In 
1672  he  was  ordained  priest,  and  remained  till  1681  as 
under-chaplain  at  Nesne,  a  little  parish  near  his  birth¬ 
place  ;  for  eight  years  more  he  was  resident  chaplain  at 
Nesne;  and  at  last,  in  1689,  received  the  living  of 
Alstahoug,  the  most  important  in  the  north  of  Norway. 
In  1700  he  asked  leave  to  resign  his  living  in  favor  of 
his  son,  Anders  Dass,  but  this  was  not  permitted ;  in 
1704,  however,  Anders  became  his  father’s  chaplain. 
About  this  time  the  old  poet  refreshed  himself  by  a 
visit  to  Bergen,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
poetess,  Dorothea  Engebretsdatter,  the  most  admired 
writer  of  the  day,  with  whom  he  had  been  for  many 
years  in  correspondence.  He  continued  to  write  till 
1707,  and  died  in  August,  1708. 

DATE  PALM.  The  dates  of  commerce  are  the 
fruit  of  species  of  palm.  Phoenix  dactylifera ,  a  tree 
which  ranges  from  the  Canary  Islands  through  North¬ 
ern  Africa  and  the  southeast  of  Asia  to  India.  It  has 
been  cultivated  and  much  prized  throughout  most  of 
these  regions  from  the  remotest  antiquity.  In  Arabia, 
indeed,  it  is  the  chief  source  of  National  wealth,  and 
its  fruit  forms  the  staple  article  of  food  in  that  country. 
The  tree  has  also  been  introduced  along  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  shores  of  Europe  ;  but  as  its  fruit  does  not  ripen 
go  far  north,  the  European  plants  are  only  used  to  sup¬ 
ply  leaves  for  the  festival  of  Palm  Sunday  among  Chris¬ 
tians,  and  for  the  celebration  of  the  Passover  by  Jews. 

DAUBENTON,  Louis-Jean-Marie  (1716-1800),  a 
distinguished  naturalist,  was  born  at  Montbar,  in  the 
department  of  the  Cote  d’Or,  in  France. 

DAUBENY,  Charles  Giles  Bridle,  an  English 
chemist,  botanist,  and  geologist,  was  born  at  Stratton, 
in  Gloucestershire,  February  11,  1795,  and  died  Decem¬ 
ber  12,  1867. 

D’AUBIGNE,  Jean-Henri  Merle,  was  born 
August  16,  1794,  at  Eaux  Vives,  near  Geneva.  The 
ancestors  of  his  father,  Francois  Merle,  were  French 
Protestant  refugees;  his  paternal  grandmother’s  name, 
D’Aubigne,  which  Jean-Henri  Merle  subsequently 
added  to  his  own,  was  a  name  well-known  in  the  service 
of  Henry  IV.  Jean-Henri  was  destined  by  his  parents 
to  a  commercial  life  ;  but  the  new  interest  awakened  by 
his  course  at  college  led  him  to  fix  his  choice  on  the 
office  of  the  Christian  ministry.  The  influence  of  Rob¬ 
ert  Haldane,  a  Scottish  evangelist  sojourning  in  Geneva, 
told  powerfully  and  permanently  on  the  divinity  student, 
and  kindled  in  him  a  hitherto  unknown  zeal  for  the 
distinctively  evangelical  truths  of  the  Christian  faith. 
When  in  1817  Merle  went  abroad  to  further  his  educa¬ 
tion,  Germany  was  about  to  celebrate  the  tercentenary  of 
the  Reformation;  and  thus  early  he  conceived  the  am¬ 
bition  to  write  the  history  of  that  great  epoch.  At 
Berlin  he  received  stimulus  from  teachers  so  unlike  as 
were  Neander  and  De  Wette.  After  presiding  for  five 
years  over  the  French  Protestant  church  in  Hamburg; 
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he  was,  in  1823,  called  to  become  pastor  of  a  congrega¬ 
tion  in  Brussels,  and  preacher  to  the  court.  At  the 
Belgian  revolution,  he  preferred  pastoral  work  at  home 
to  an  educational  post  in  the  family  of  the  Dutch  king; 
and,  shortly  after  his  return  to  Switzerland,  events  ren¬ 
dered  it  impossible  for  those  like-minded  with  him  in 
religious  matters  to  remain  in  the  national  Genevese 
church.  The  separation  took  place  finally  in  1833,  and 
Merle  D’Aubigne  became  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
new  evangelical  church;  and,  whether  as  pastor  or 
professor  of  church  history  in  its  theological  seminary, 
he  continued  to  be  till  the  last  days  of  his  life  an  un¬ 
wearied  and  influential  laborer  in  the  cause  of  his  church 
and  of  evangelical  Protestantism.  In  him  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  Alliance  found  a  hearty  promoter.  He  made 
many  friends  in  other  lands,  and  repeatedly  visited 
England;  he  was  made  a  D.C.L.  by  Oxford  University, 
and  received  civic  honors  from  the  city  of  Edinburgh. 
His  many  labors  never  impaired  his  healthy  frame.  In 
his  seventy-ninth  year  he  still  enjoyed  perfect  vigor  of 
mind  and  body;  sudden  death  during  the  night  of 
October  20,  1S72,  removed  him  from  the  midst  of 
academic  and  literary  work. 

D’AUBIGNE,  Theodore  Agrippa  (1550-1630), 
French  historian  and  poet,  was  born  at  St.  Maury,  in 
Saintonge. 

D’AUBUSSON,  Pierre  (1423-1503),  a  grandmaster 
of  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  celebrated  for 
the  zeal  and  ability  with  which  he  opposed  the  Turks, 
was  born  in  1423. 

DAUN,  Leopold  Josef  Maria,  Count  von, 
field-marshal  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  Austrian 
army  during  the  Seven  Years’  War,  was  born  at  Vienna, 
September  25,  1705.  He  was  intended  for  the 
church,  and  studied  in  his  youth  at  Rome;  but  his 
natural  inclination  for  the  army,  in  which  his  father 
and  grandfather  had  been  distinguished  generals,  proved 
irresistible.  In  1718  he  served  in  the  war  in  Sicily,  in 
his  father’s  regiment;  in  1734-35,  having  risen  to  the 
rank  of  major-general,  he  was  engaged  in  the  wars  in 
Italy  and  on  the  Rhine.  He  continued  to  add  to  his 
distinctions  in  the  war  against  the  Turks  (1737-39), and  in 
the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession.  In  1745  he  was 
placed  in  the  supreme  command  of  the  artillery,  and  in 
the  same  year  he  confirmed  himself  in  the  favor  of  his 
sovereign,  Maria  Theresa,  by  marrying  her  protege, 
the  Countess  Fuchs.  In  1746-48  he  helda command  in 
the  Netherlands.  In  1754  he  was  elevated  to  the  rank 
of  field-marshal.  During  the  interval  of  peace  that 
preceded  the  Seven  Years’  War  he  was  engaged  in 
carrying  out  an  elaborate  scheme  for  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Austrian  army;  and  it  was  chiefly  through 
his  instrumentality  that  the  military  academy  was 
established  at  Wiener-Neustadt  in  1751.  During  the 
Seven  Years’  War  he  was  the  most  formidable  oppo¬ 
nent  that  Frederick  the  Great  encountered.  On  June  18, 
1757,  he  inflicted  a  decisive  defeat  on  the  greatest  gen¬ 
eral  of  the  age  at  the  battle  of  Kollin.  In  commem¬ 
oration  of  this  brilliant  exploit  the  queen  immediately 
instituted  a  military  order  bearing  her  name,  of  which 
Daun  was  nominated  first  grand  cross.  In  December, 

1 757,  he  succeeded  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  as  com¬ 
mander-in-chief,  and  he  gained  fresh  fame  by  the 
victories  of  Hochkirchen  (October  14,  1758),  and 
Maxen  (November  20,  1759)-  On  the  latter  occasion 
he  took  General  Fink  and  his  whole  army  prisoners. 
These  successes  were  counterbalanced  by  the  defeat  of 
Laudon  at  Liegnitz,  which  was  attributed  to  the  dila¬ 
toriness  of  Daun,  and  the  defeat  near  Torgau  (Novem¬ 
ber  3,  1760)  by  Ziethen’s  cavalry  in  a  night  surprise.  In 
this  engagement  Daun  was  so  severely  wounded  that 
he  had  to  return  to  Vienna  to  recruit.  He  resumed 
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his  command  in  1761,  but  did  not  again  achieve  any 
marked  success.  He  retired  finally  in  1763,  at  the  close 
of  the  war.  In  the  previous  year  he  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  president  of  the  Aulic  Council.  He  died  on 
February  5,  1766. 

DAUPHIN  (Lat.  Delphinus ),  formerly  the  title  of 
the  eldest  son  of  the  French  King,  was  originally  that  of 
the  Sovereign  Lords  of  the  Province  of  Dauphine. 

DAUPHINE,  an  ancient  province  of  southeastern 
France,  now  forming  the  departments  of  Isere,  Drome, 
and  Hautes  Alpes.  It  was  bounded  on  the  east  by 
Piedmont,  northeast  by  Savoy,  south  by  Provence, 
southwest  by  the  Comte  Venaissin,  and  north  and  west 
by  the  Rhone. 

DAURAT,  Jean,  French  y>oet  and  founder  of  the 
Pleiade,  was  born  at  Limoges  in  1507,  and  died  in  1588. 

DAVENANT,  Sir  William,  poet  and  dramatist, 
was  born  in  February,  1605,  at  the  Crown  Inn,  Oxford, 
where  his  father  was  a  wealthy  vintner.  He  began  to 
write  for  the  stage  in  the  year  1628,  and  ten  years  after, 
on  the  death  of  Ben  Jonson,  he  was  appointed  Poet- 
Laureate.  He  afterward  becanw  manager  of  Drury 
Lane  Theater.  After  the  Restoration,  he  was  favored 
by  royal  patronage,  and  continued  to  write  and  super¬ 
intend  the  performance  of  plays  until  his  death,  April 
7,  1668.  Charles  Davenant,  son  of  the  preceding 
(born  1656,  died  1714),  distinguished  himself  as  a  writer 
on  political  economy  and  finance. 

DAVENPORT,  a  thriving  city  and  the  capital  of 
Scott  County,  Iowa,  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Upper  Mississippi,  opposite  Rock  Island,  about  no 
miles  above  Keokuk  (following  the  course  of  the  river), 
and  160  miles  west  of  Chicago.  The  city,  which  is 
regularly  laid  out,  contains  a  city  hall,  a  county  court¬ 
house,  an  opera  house,  and  a  number  of  churches. 
Among  the  educational  institutions  may  be  mentioned 
Griswold  College,  belonging  to  the  Episcopalian  denom¬ 
ination,  and  the  Catholic  Academy  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception.  There  is  also  an  academy  of  natural 
science.  The  trade  of  Davenport  is  considerable,  con¬ 
sisting  chiefly  of  grain  and  domestic  produce,  while  its 
manufactures  are  not  unimportant,  comprising  wagons, 
agricultural  implements,  joinery  and  cabinet  work, 
tobacco,  etc.  The  city  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and 
twelve  aldermen.  It  was  first  settled  in  1836,  and  was 
incorporated  as  a  town  in  1842,  and  as  a  city  in  1851. 
Population  in  1890,  26,872. 

DAVID  (Hebrew,  beloved ),  son  of  Jesse,  second 
king  of  Israel,  and  founder  of  the  dynasty  which  con¬ 
tinued  to  reign  at  Jerusalem  until  the  Babylonian  cap¬ 
tivity.  According  to  the  usual  chronology,  he  reigned 
io55— 1 5  B.C.,  but  the  computations  which  produce 
this  date  by  counting  back  from  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  588  B.c.,  or  the  fall  of  Samaria,  722  B.C., 
contain  numerous  precarious  el  ients.  Ewald  puts 
the  date  ten  years  earlier,  but  recent  investigations  on 
the  contrary  make  it  not  improbable  that  David  flour¬ 
ished  as  much  as  from  thirty  years  to  half  a  century 
later  than  is  usually  assumed. 

DAVID  (Welsh,  Dewi),  St.,  the  patron  saint  of 
Wales,  flourished  in  the  sixth  century.  Various  dates 
have  been  assigned  for  his  birth  and  death,  the  earliest 
being  that  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  who  fixes  his 
death  in  542,  and  the  latest  that  of  the  Annales  Cam - 
brice ,  which  fixes  it  in  601. 

DAVID,  Felicien  Cesar  (1810-76),  a  French 
composer,  was  born  at  Cadenet,  in  the  department  of 
Vaucluse.  After  pursuing  diligently  a  course  of  studies 
at  the  Paris  Conservatoire  under  Fetis,  Reber,  and  oth¬ 
ers,  he  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  Saint-Simonians,  and  on 
the  dispersion  of  that  sect  in  1833  accompanied  several 
of  the  brethren  on  a  fruitless  expedition  to  the  East. 
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The  immediate  result  of  this  tour  was  the  publication,  on 
his  return  to  Paris,  of  the  Melodies  Orientales ,  which 
met  with  little  encouragement.  Nine  years  after  this, 
however,  the  musical  world  was  suddenly  startled  by 
the  production  of  the  Desert ,  a  work  abounding  in 
graceful  melodies.  In  the  Christophe  Colomb  (1847) 
there  are  noble  passages,  and  the  comic  opera  of  Lalla 
Rookh  possesses  numbers  graced  by  a  captivating  deli¬ 
cacy  of  orchestration,  but  neither  for  these  nor  for  his 
other  principal  works — Moise  au  Mont  Sinai  (1846), 
La  Perle  du  Bresil  (1851),  and  Herculaneum  (1859) — 
can  a  place  be  claimed  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  com¬ 
position.  He  died  August  29,  1876,  aged  sixty-six. 

DAVID,  Jacques  Louis,  was  born  in  Paris,  France, 
in  1748,  and  died  in  Brussels,  December  29,  1825.  He 
studied  painting  under  Boucher  and  Vien,  and  in  1775 
won  the  grand  prize  at  Paris,  and  went  to  Rome  for 
study.  Here  he  became  imbued  with  the  taste  for 
classicalism  and  his  early  productions  were  all  imita¬ 
tions  of  the  antique.  Returning  to  Paris  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  painter  to  the  king,  Louis  XVI.  In  Septem¬ 
ber,  1792,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Convention,  and 
in  the  January  following  he  voted  for  death  on  the  trial 
of  the  king.  He  became  the  painter  of  the  Revolution, 
and  to  him  was  attributable  the  scheme  of  the  Fete  ala 
Etre  Supre7ne.  He  depicted  the  “Assassination  of 
Lepelletier,”  “Marat  Dead  in  the  Bath,”  and  the 
“Taking  of  the  Oath  in  the  Tennis  Court,”  but  when 
Napoleon  came  to  the  front  David  succumbed  to  the 
military  spirit  and  artistically  glorified  the  great  Corsi¬ 
can.  The  galleries  of  Versailles  contain  many  pictures 
which  David  painted  by  command  of  the  emperor.  On 
the  return  of  the  Bourbons  the  painter  was  exiled  as  a 
regicide,  and  from  this  time  until  his  death  he  resided 
in  Brussels.  He  was  offered  the  position  of  Minister  of 
Fine  Arts  at  Berlin,  but  declined  to  accept.  An 
attempt  to  carry  his  remains  to  Paris  for  interment  was 
frustrated  by  the  government,  whose  action  was  fitly 
characterized  by  Beranger  in  one  of  his  best-known 
songs. 

DAVID,  Jean  Pierre,  usually  called  David  d’ An¬ 
gers,  a  much-admired  French  sculptor,  and,  like  David 
the  painter,  to  whom  he  was  in  no  other  way  related, 
a  demonstrative  partisan  of  advanced  ideas  in  politics 
and  religion,  was  born  at  Angers,  March  12,  1789. 
As  the  boy  grew  up  his  father  wished  to  force  him  into 
some  more  lucrative  and  certain  way  of  life.  At  last  he 
succeeded  in  surmounting  the  opposition  to  his  becoming 
a  sculptor,  and  in  his  eighteenth  year  left  for  Paris  to 
study  the  art  upon  a  fund  of  eleven  francs.  As  far  as 
we  know  his  works,  the  genius  on  which  he  relied  was 
not  very  great;  but  after  struggling  against  want  for  a 
year  and  a  half,  he  succeeded  in  taking  the  prize  at  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts.  Energy  and  perseverance  stood 
in  the  place  of  natural  ability,  and  now  fortune  aided 
him  in  the  shape  of  an  annuity  of  600  francs  (^24), 
granted  by  the  municipality  of  his  native  town,  by  the 
name  of  which  he  was  proud  to  be  called  ever  after. 
This  was  in  1809,  and  in  1811  his  Epaminondas  gained 
the  prize  of  Rome,  where  he  spent  five  years,  rather  too 
much  impressed  by  the  works  of  Canova. 

A  comparatively  prosperous  career  opened  upon  him 
in  Paris.  His  medallions  and  busts  were  in  much  re¬ 
quest,  and  monumental  works  also  came  to  him.  One 
of  the  best  of  these  was  that  of  Gutenberg  at  Strasburg; 
but  those  he  himself  valued  most  were  the  statue  of 
Barra,  a  drummer  boy  who  fell  in  the  war  of  Vendee, 
who  continued  to  beat  his  drum  till  the  moment  of  death, 
and  the  monument  to  the  Greek  liberator  Bozzaris. 
This  was  a  young  female  figure  he  called  Reviving 
Greece.  His  busts  and  medallions  were  very  numer¬ 
ous,  and  among  his  sitters  may  be  found  not  only  the 


illustrious  men  and  women  of  France,  but  many  others 
both  of  England  and  Germany — countries  which  he 
visited  professionally  in  1827  and  1829.  His  medallions, 
it  is  affirmed,  number  500.  He  died  on  January  4, 1856. 

DAVID  HA-COHEN,  a  learned  Rabbin,  was  born 
at  Lara,  in  Spain,  about  the  beginning  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  and  died  at  Hamburg  in  1674. 

DAVIDISTS,  a  name  borne  by  two  distinct  sects  in 
the  history  of  the  Christian  church.  1.  It  is  sometimes 
applied  to  the  followers  of  David  of  Dinant,  whose  work 
entitled  Quaternarii  was  condemned  at  the  Synod  of 
Paris  in  1209.  The  works  of  Amalric  of  Bena  were 
condemned  at  the  same  synod,  but  this  is  scarcely  a 
sufficient  ground  for  classing  David  of  Dinant  among 
his  followers.  Our  information  as  to  the  views  of  the 
latter  is  derived  from  the  Summa  of  Albertus  Magnus 
aud  the  Summa  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  He  founded 
upon  the  Platonists  and  the  Arabian  philosophers  his 
fundamental  doctrine  that  the  Deity  alone  has  any  real 
existence,  being  the  7tiateria-prima  of  all  things. 

DAVIES,  Sir  John  (1569-1626),  philosophical  poet 
of  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  was  baptized  on  April  16, 
1569,  at  Tisbury,  in  Wiltshire,  where  his  parents 
lived  in  the  manor-house  of  Chicksgrove.  His  great 
philosophical  poem,  Noser  Teipsum ,  appeared  in  1599. 
It  is  on  this  work  that  his  fame  mainly  rests.  The 
style  was  entirely  novel  in  that  age;  and  its  force,  elo¬ 
quence,  and  ingenuity,  no  less  than  the  modern  and  pol¬ 
ished  tone  of  the  periods,  made  it  at  once  extremely 
popular.  In  the  same  year,  1599,  there  saw  the  light  a 
little  book  of  exquisite  lyrics  from  the  same  hand, 
Hymns  to  Astrcea ,  twenty-six  acrostics  on  the  words 
Elizabetha  Reguia.  In  1601  Davies  was  restored  to 
his  position  at  the  bar,  without  loss  of  seniority.  About 
the  same  time  he  sat  in  Elizabeth’s  last  Parliament,  as 
member  for  Corfe  Castle.  At  Elizabeth’s  death  he  was 
instantly  received  with  great  favor  by  James  I.,  and 
sent  to  Ireland  as  solicitor-general  in  1603.  On  Decem¬ 
ber  18  of  that  year  he  was  knighted  at  Dublin.  From 
this  time  forth  he  abandoned  poetry  in  favor  of  the 
most  active  statesmanship.  His  activities  in  Ireland 
were  almost  ubiquitous.  In  1606  he  was  further  pro¬ 
moted  to  be  attorney-general  for  Ireland.  In  1612 
Davies  published  his  valuable  prose  work,  A  Discourse 
of  the  True  Reaso7is  why  Ireland  has  never  been  En¬ 
tirely  Subdued.  In  1626  Davies  was  appointed  lord 
chief  justice  of  England,  but  ere  he  could  enter  on  the 
office,  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  (December  8),  the 
victim,  it  was  supposed,  of  apoplexy. 

DAVIESS,  Joseph  Hamilton,  an  eccentric  lawyer, 
born  in  Virginia  in  1774.  He  was  made  United  States 
Attorney  for  the  District  of  Kentucky.  As  such  he 
prosecuted  Burr  for  treason.  Daviess  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Tippecanoe,  November  7,  1811.  Jo  Daviess 
county,  Ill.,  is  named  after  him. 

DAVILA,  Henrico  Caterino,  historian,  was  de¬ 
scended  from  a  Spanish  noble  family.  His  immediate 
ancestors  had  been  constables  of  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus 
for  the  Venetian  republic,  from  father  to  son,  since 
1464.  But  in  1570  the  island  was  taken  by  the  Turks; 
and  Antonio  Davila,  the  father  of  the  historian,  had  to 
leave  it,  despoiled  of  all  he  possessed.  He  traveled  into 
Spain  and  France,  and  finally  returned  to  Padua, 
where,  in  1756,  his  youngest  son  was  born,  whom  he 
named  Henrico  Caterino,  in  gratitude  for  the  kindness 
received  from  Catherine  de’  Medici  at  the  French  court. 
At  the  age  of  seven  the  father  took  this  son  to  France, 
where  he  became  a  page  in  the  service  of  Catherine. 
In  due  time  he  entered  the  service  and  fought  through 
the  civil  wars  till  the  peace  in  1598.  He  then  returned 
to  Padua,  where,  and  subsequently  at  Parma,  he  led  a 
studious  life,  till  on  the  breaking  out  of  war  he  en- 
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ered  the  military  service  of  the  republic  of  Venice,  in 
which  he  served  with  distinction. 

DAVIS,  John,  a  celebrated  English  navigator  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  unknown; 
the  place  was  Sandridge,  about  three  miles  north  of 
Dartmouth,  in  Devonshire.  He  made  three  voyages 
under  the  auspices  of  the  English  government  in  search 
of  the  northwest  passage  to  the  Pacific.  In  the  first,  in 
1585,  he  pushed  his  way  round  the  southern  end  of 
Greenland,  across  the  strait  that  now  bears  his  name, 
and  along  the  coast  of  what  is  now  known  as  Baffin’s 
Land,  to  the  Cape  of  God’s  Mercy,  which  he  thus  desig¬ 
nated  in  the  fond  belief  that  his  task  was  practically 
accomplished;  in  the  second  (1586)  he  made  but  little 
further  progress;  in  the  third  (1587)  he  reached  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  strait  afterward  explored  by  Hudson. 
Four  years  later  he  joined  Cavendish  in  his  second  voy¬ 
age  to  the  South  Sea;  and  after  the  rest  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion  returned  unsuccessful,  he  continued  to  attempt  on 
his  own  account  the  passage  of  the  Strait  of  Magellan; 
he  was  defeated,  but  became  the  discoverer  of  the  Falk¬ 
land  Islands.  The  passage  home  was  extremely  disas¬ 
trous,  and  he  brought  back  only  sixteen  of  the  seventy- 
six  men  whom  he  had  taken  with  him.  In  1 598  he  took 
a  merchant  fleet  from  Middleburg  in  Holland,  to  the 
East  Indies;  in  1601  he  accompanied  Sir  James  Lancas¬ 
ter  as  first  pilot  on  his  voyage  in  the  service  of  the  East 
India  Company;  and  in  1605  he  sailed  again  for  the 
same  destination  along  with  Michelbourn.  On  his  way 
home  he  was  killed  by  pirates  off  the  coast  of  Malacca. 

DAVIS’  STRAIT,  so  called  from  the  navigator  who 
discovered  it,  forms  the  southern  part  of  that  inlet  of 
the  Atlantic  which  washes  the  western  coast  of  Green¬ 
land.  It  thus  connects  Baffin’s  Bay,  and  also,  in  some 
sense,  Hudson’s  Strait,  with  the  open  ocean.  At  its 
narrowest  point  it  measures  160  miles  across. 

DAVOUT  (not  Davoust,  as  commonly  written), 
Louis  Nicolas,  a  French  Marshal,  was  born  May  10, 
1770.  During  the  Revolutionary  War,  he  rose  to  the 
rank  of  general.  He  accompanied  Bonaparte  to  the 
East,  where  he  distinguished  himself  both  in  Upper  and 
Lower  Egypt.  On  his  return  to  France  he  was  named 
General  of  Division  in  1800,  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Consular  Grenadier  Guards  in  1801,  and  Marshal  of 
the  Empire  in  1804.  In  the  campaigns  of  I005,  1806, 
and  1807,  he  acted  a  brilliant  part  in  the  victories  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  French  at  Ulm,  Austeriitz,  Jena,  Auer- 
stadt,  Eylau,  and  Friedland.  In  reward  of  his  bravery, 
Bonaparte  created  him  Duke  of  Auerstadt  (July  2, 
1808).  In  the  Russian  campaign  of  1812,  he  gathered 
fresh  laurels  on  the  fields  of  Mohilow  and  Borodino. 
On  the  return  of  Bonaparte  from  Elba,  Davout  was  ap¬ 
pointed  War  Minister.  After  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
he  received  the  command  of  the  relics  of  the  French 
army  under  the  walls  of  Paris.  He  died  June  1,  1823. 

DAVY,  Sir  Humphrey,  the  eminent  natural  philos¬ 
opher,  was  born  on  December  17,  1778,  at  Penzance,  in 
Cornwall.  In  1794  Davy  lost  his  father,  and  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  he  was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Borlase,  then  a 
surgeon-apothecary,  and  afterward  a  physician  in  Pen¬ 
zance.  During  his  apprenticeship  he  spent  much  of  his 
leisure  in  a  systematic  course  of  self-education.  While 
yet  young  he  had  exhibited  an  inclination  for  devising 
experiments,  and  for  examining  natural  products.  At 
the  end  of  179 7,  when  in  his  nineteenth  year,  he  turned 
his  attention  to  chemistry,  and  read  Lavoisier’s  and 
Nicholson’s  treatises  on  that  subject.  Though  Davy’s 
natural  talents  would  not  have  permitted  him  to  remain 
long  in  obscurity,  he  was  in  some  degree  indebted  for 
an  early  emergence  into  publicity  to  the  accidental  no¬ 
tice  of  Mr.  Davies  Giddy  Gilbert,  who,  learning  that 
the  strange-looking  boy,  whom  he  observed  hanging 
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over  the  hatch  of  Mr.  Borlase’s  house,  was  a  son  of 
Davy,  the  carver,  and  fond  of  making  chemical  experi¬ 
ments,  sought  his  acquaintance,  and  was  ever  afterward 
his  steady  friend.  Another  early  friend  of  Davy’s  was 
Mr.  Gregory  Watt,  who,  having  visited  Penzance  it 
1797  for  change  of  air,  took  lodgings  at  the  house  of 
Mrs.  Davy.  By  him  and  Gilbert  he  was  introduced  to 
the  notice  of  Doctor  Beddoes,  who,  in  the  autumn  of 
1798,  engaged  him  to  superintend  a  pneumatic  medical 
institution,  which  he  had  just  established  at  Bristol. 

In  an  essay  on  Heat ,  Light  and  Respiration ,  writ¬ 
ten  before  he  left  Cornwall,  but  published  soon  after  his 
removal  to  Bristol,  in  Beddoes’  West  Country  Contri¬ 
butions ■,  Davy  endeavored  to  prove  the  immateriality  of 
heat,  by  showing  its  generation  through  the  friction  of 
two  pieces  of  ice  under  an  exhausted  receiver.  His  first 
scientific  discovery  was  that  of  the  existence  of  silica  in 
the  epidermis  of  the  stems  of  reeds,  corn,  and  grasses. 
The  intoxicating  effects  of  nitrous  oxide,  when  respired, 
were  discovered  by  him  on  April  9,  1799;  and  in  the 
following  year  he  published  a  volume  entitled  Re¬ 
searches,  Chemical  and  Philosophical,  chiefly  concern- 
ing  Nitrous  Oxide  and  its  Respiration.  While  the  im¬ 
pression  created  by  this  publication  was  still  fresh  on 
the  public  mind,  Davy  was  recommended  to  Count 
Rumfordby  Mr.  Underwood  and  Doctor  Hope  asasuita- 
ble  person  to  succeed  Doctor  Garnet  as  lecturer  on  chem¬ 
istry  at  the  Royal  Institution  recently  established  in 
London;  and  accordingly,  on  February  16,  1801,  he 
was  chosen  assistant  lecturer  to  the  Institution,  and  di¬ 
rector  of  the  laboratory;  his  appointment  to  the  lect¬ 
ureship  took  place  six  weeks  later. 

The  year  1815  is  memorable  in  the  history  of  Davy, 
as  that  in  which  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  accidents  from  explosions  of  fire-damp  in 
coal-mines.  At  his  request  specimens  of  the  gas  were 
sent  srom  Newcastle  to  London  for  him  to  examine. 
He  ascertained  that  it  would  not  explode  when  used 
with  less  than  six,  or  more  than  fourteen  times  its 
volume  of  air,  with  one-seventh  its  volume  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  or  with  one-sixth  its  volume  of  nitrogen; 
that  is  tubes  one-seventh  of  an  inch  in  diameter  explos¬ 
ive  mixtures  of  air  and  fire-damp  could  not  be  fired;  and 
that  metallic  tubes  prevented  explosions  better  than 
glass  tubes.  On  November  9,  1815,  Davy  made  known 
to  the  Royal  Society  these  results  of  his  experiments; 
and  before  the  close  of  the  year  he  had  completed  the 
invention  of  what  has  since  been  known  as  the  Davy 
safety-lamp.  In  this  a  cage  of  wire-gauze,  by  its  cooling 
action,  prevents  the  flame  from  igniting  an  explosive  at¬ 
mosphere  exterior  to  the  lamp,  even  though  the  flame 
reach  as  far  as  the  gauze.  Of  this  invaluable  aid  to  the 
miner  the  coal-owners  of  Newcastle  and  its  vicinity 
were  not  slow  in  availing  themselves;  and  on 
October  11,  1817  they  testified  their  appreciation 
of  the  boon,  disinterestedly  conferred  upon  them  by 
Davy,  who  had  taken  out  no  patent  for  his  invention, 
by  presenting  him  with  a  suitably  inscribed  service  of 
plate.  In  the  succeeding  year  Davy  was  created  a 
baronet.  For  his  various  communications  to  the  Royal 
Society  on  the  subject  of  fire-damp,  and  on  the  nature 
of  flame,  in  1815,  1816,  and  1817,  he  received  the  Rum- 
ford  medals. 

In  1828  Davy  quitted  England,  and  spent  most  of  the 
summer  and  autumn  at  Laybach.  In  the  winter  he 
fixed  his  residence  at  Rome,  whence  he  sent  to  the  Royal 
Society,  “  Remarks  on  the  Electricity  on  the  Torpedo,” 
written  in  Illyria  in  October.  This,  with  the  exception 
of  a  posthumous  work,  entitled  Consolations  in  Travel , 
or  the  Last  Day ?  of  a  Philosopher ,  was  the  final  pro* 
duction  of  his  pen.  While  at  Rome,  he  was  attacked 
by  paralysis  and  died  in  that  city  on  May  27,  1829. 
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DAX,  formerly  Ax  or  Acqs,  the  ancient  Aqua 
Tarbellica ,  a  town  of  France,  at  the  head  of  an  arron- 
dissement  in  the  department  of  Landes,  situated  in  a 
fertile  plain  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Adour,  twenty-eight 
miles  northeast  of  Bayonne,  and  connected  by  a  fine 
stone  bridge  with  the  suburb  of  Sablar. 

DAY.  See  Astronomy  and  Cadendar. 

DAY,  John,  a  lyrical  dramatist  of  the  age  of  Eliza¬ 
beth,  of  whose  life  no  particulars  have  been  transmitted 
to  us,  except  that  he  was  a  student  of  Caius  College, 
Cambridge.  The  first  work  which  he  is  known  to  have 
produced  is  The  Isle  of  the  Gulls ,  printed  in  1606,  com¬ 
edy  founded  upon  Sir  Philip  Sidney’s  Arcadia. 

DAYTON,  a  city  of  the  United  States,  the  capital  of 
Montgomery  County,  Ohio,  situated  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Great  Miami,  which  is  there  joined  by  the  Mad, 
forty-six  miles  north  of  Cincinnati,  and  135  miles  south 
of  Toledo.  The  Miami  Canal,  which  connects  the 
Ohio  River  with  Lake  Erie,  passes  by  the  town ;  and 
this  means  of  communication,  along  with  that  of  the 
railroads,  which  converge  here  from  different  points,  has 
contributed  greatly  to  the  prosperity  of  the  place.  The 
city  is  very  regularly  laid  out,  and  the  houses  and  pub¬ 
lic  edifices  are  better  than  in  many  other  Western  cities, 
partly  owing  to  the  comparatively  moderate  price  of  the 
white  limestone  or  marble,  which  abounds  in  its  neighbor¬ 
hood.  The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  county  court 
house  —  designed  after  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  and 
erected  at  a  cost  of  about  $150,000  —  and  the  market 
house,  containing  within  its  walls  a  city  hall  and  the 
council  chamber.  There  are,  besides  numerous 
churches,  a  high  school,  and  the  Cooper  Academy,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Presbyterian  body,  for  the  instruction  of 
females.  Of  charitable  institutions  the  orphan  asylum, 
the  alms-house,  and  a  lunatic  asylum  may  be  mentioned ; 
and  in  the  vicinity  there  is  the  Central  National  Sol¬ 
diers’  Home.  A  considerable  manufacturing  industry 
is  carried  on,  which  is  facilitated  by  a  copious  supply  of 
water  conveyed  from  the  Mad.  There  are  several  ma¬ 
chine  shops  and  works  for  the  manufacture  of  agricul¬ 
tural  implements,  railway  carriages,  paper,  cotton,  etc. 
The  place,  which  was  first  settled  in  1 796,  was  incor¬ 
porated  as  a  city  in  1341.  Population  (1890),  61,220. 

DAYTON,  a  city  in  Rhea  county,  Tenn.,  has  of  late 
years  experienced  a  phenomenal  growth,  owing  to  the 
development  of  its  mineral  resources.  About  1880  the 
Cincinnati  Southern  railroad  built  through  the  (then) 
village,  connecting  it  with  Chattanooga,  38  miles  south¬ 
west,  thus  opening  up  a  market  for  the  coal  and  iron 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  Dayton.  Two  large  blast  fur¬ 
naces  are  now  in  operation,  employing  over  a  thousand 
men.  Two  flouring-mills,  a  foundry,  a  broom  factory, 
brick  works  and  other  manufacturing  are  carried  on, 
and  over  one  hundred  firms  are  engaged  in  various 
mercantile  pursuits.  The  city  contains  two  banks,  an 
opera  house,  several  churches  and  schools,  and  two 
weekly  newspapers  are  published.  Natural  springs  in 
the  vicinity  supply  the  city  with  fine  water.  The  popu¬ 
lation  in  1890  amounted  to  7,000,  and  is  increasing  at  a 
very  rapid  rate. 

DEACON  (minister,  servant),  the  name  given  to  the 
lowest  order  of  minister  in  the  Christian  Church. 

In  the  Church  of  England  the  form  of  ordaining  dea¬ 
cons  declares  that  it  is  their  office  to  assist  the  priest  in 
the  distribution  of  the  holy  communion;  in  which,  agree¬ 
ably  to  the  ancient  practice,  they  are  confined  to  the 
administering  of  the  wine  to  the  communicants.  In 
Presbyterian  churches,  as  in  apostolic  times,  the  deacons 
have  charge  of  only  the  pecuniary  affairs  of  the  congre¬ 
gation.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  it  is  the  deacon’s 
office  to  incense  the  officiating  priest  or  prelate;  to  lay 
the  corporal  on  the  altar ;  to  receive  the  paten  or  cup 
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from  the  subdeacon,  and  present  it  to  the  person  officiat¬ 
ing;  to  incense  the  choir;  to  receive  the  pyx  from  the 
officiating  prelate,  and  to  carry  it  to  the  subdeacon; 
and  at  a  pontifical  mass,  when  the  archbishop  gives  the 
blessing,  to  put  the  miter  on  his  head,  and  to  take  off  the 
archiepiscopal  pall  and  lay  it  on  the  altar. 

DEAD,  in  Seafaring  Language,  is  frequently  em¬ 
ployed  as  part  of  a  designation  or  phrase  having,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  a  meaning  somewhat  opposite  to  that  of  active, 
effective,  or  real.  The  chief  of  such  phrases  are  the 
following:  Dead  eyes  are  circular,  flattish  wooden 
blocks,  which,  with  other  apparatus,  form  a  pur¬ 
chase  or  tackle  for  extending  the  standing  rigging 
and  other  purposes.  Dead  flat  is  the  name  for  one  of 
the  mid-ship  timbers.  Dead  lights  are  strong  wooden 
shutters  to  close  cabin  windows;  on  the  approach  of  a 
storm,  it  is  customary  to  take  out  the  glass  windows, 
as  being  too  fragile,  and  replace  them  with  dead  lights. 
Dead  rising  is  a  name  for  that  part  of  a  ship’s  bottom 
where  the  floor-timbers  terminate,  and  the  lower  fut- 
tocks  or  foot-hooks  begin.  Dead  ropes  are  such  as  da 
not  run  in  blocks.  Dead  wood  consists  of  blocks  of 
timber  laid  upon  the  keel,  especially  fore  and  aft. 

DEAD-RECKONING,  a  term  in  Navigation,  signi¬ 
fying  the  calculation  of  a  ship’s  place  at  sea. 

DEAD  SEA,  the  largest  lake  in  Palestine,  and  physic¬ 
ally,  as  well  as  historically,  among  the  most  remarkable 
in  the  world. 

The  sea  is  forty-six  miles  long,  and  varies  from  five  to 
nine  in  breadth.  Its  bed  is  the  lowest  part  of  the  great 
valley  of  the  Jordan;  and  its  surface  has  a  depression 
of  no  less  than  1,308  feet  beneath  the  level  of  the  ocean. 
The  Jordan  valley  itself,  for  a  distance  of  about 
eighty  miles  to  the  northward  and  thirty  to  the  south¬ 
ward,  is  also  below  the  level  of  the  ocean.  The  general 
contour  of  the  sea  is  an  elongated  oval,  with  a  number 
of  bold  promontories  and  deep  bays  along  the  western 
shore,  and  a  large,  low  peninsula  on  the  southeast.  It 
is  shut  in  on  the  east  and  west  by  parallel  ranges  of 
mountains  which  rise  steeply,  and  in  some  places  in  preci¬ 
pices  of  naked  rock,  from  the  water.  The  water  is 
intensely  salt  and  bitter,  and  its  density  is  so  great  that 
the  human  body  will  not  sink  in  it.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  1.277. 

DEADLY  NIGHTSHADE.  See  Belladonna. 

DEADWOOD,  the  capital  of  Lawrence  county, 
S.  D.,  is  situated  among  the  Black  Hills,  of  which 
it  is  the  commercial  entrepot.  It  was  founded 
about  1876,  when  auriferous  and  argentiferous 
deposits  were  discovered  in  the  Black  Hills  country, 
and  for  some  time  it  filled  a  considerable  place  in 
the  public  mind.  Although  very  difficult  of  access 
at  that  time  it  became  the  Mecca  of  thousands  of 
miners  and  traders.  It  now  (1890)  contains  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  2,366,  and  has  three  national  banks,  several 
churches,  numerous  stores,  a  considerable  trade,  and 
two  daily  newspapers. 

DEAF  and  DUMB.  It  is  a  not  uncommon  sup¬ 
position  that  deaf  mutes  are  dumb  on  account  of  some 
vocal  or  organic  defect,  whereas  the  dumbness  arises, 
with  very  rare  exceptions,  from  the  deprivation  of  hear¬ 
ing  caused  by  some  natural  or  accidental  disease. 
Where  partial  or  total  dumbness  exists  with  the  senses 
of  hearing  perfect,  it  will  be  generally  found  to  proceed 
either  from  great  nervous  debility  or  from  some 
mental  derangement,  and  not,  as  is  often  supposed, 
from  some  defect  in  the  vocal  organs,  which  in  the  con¬ 
genitally  deaf,  with  hardly  an  exception,  are  in  their 
normal  condition.  Many  children  who  are  enumerated 
as  congenitally  deaf  have  the  sense  of  hearing  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
be  of  service  to  them  in  the  acquisition  of  language.  It 
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is  remarkable  that  the  defect  of  hearing  is  not  generally 
discovered  till  an  advanced  period  of  childhood,  and 
though  the  child  remains  mute  the  real  cause  is  neither 
readily  acknowledged  nor  properly  attended  to.  Chil¬ 
dren  who  have  lost  their  hearing  after  the  acquisition  of 
the  power  of  speech  cannot  be  included  in  the  class  of 
deaf  mutes ;  the  impression  which  language  has  made 
on  their  minds  gives  to  them  a  marked  superiority  over 
those  who  are  deaf  from  birth.  Such  a  calamity  as  a 
deprivation  of  hearing  must  be  productive  of  great  and 
varied  disadvantages,  as  it  totally  excludes  the  mind 
from  an  extensive  class  of  ideas  and  associations.  It  is 
then  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  this  state  of  social  iso¬ 
lation  should  occasionally  give  rise  to  moroseness  and 
despondency,  and  that  external  objects  should  inspire 
little  sense  of  surprise  or  admiration.  They  are  simply 
objects  recognized  by  their  form,  color,  and  texture,  and 
the  emotions  they  raise  are  different  both  in  character 
and  in  intensity  from  those  experienced  by  hearing  chil¬ 
dren.  This  physical  defect  has  not,  however,  any 
necessary  connection  with  the  presence  or  absence  of 
intellectual  capacity,  or  with  the  active  principles  of  our 
nature.  There  is  only  the  want  of  one  of  the  natural 
and  most  important  avenues  to  intellectual  development, 
with  its  primary  consequence  of  dumbness,  and  its  sec¬ 
ondary  one  of  social  isolation.  Still,  the  denial  of  all 
such  knowledge  as  can  be  derived  through  the  medium 
of  the  ear  is  somewhat  atoned  for  by  the  quickened  influ¬ 
ence  of  other  senses,  especially  that  of  sight.  Thus  the 
visible  marks  of  attention  the  deaf  and  dumb  receive 
from  others  —  their  caresses,  frowns,  and  smiles  —  all 
make  a  corresponding  impression  on  their  tender  minds, 
and  as  they  grow  older  they  watch  the  looks  and  gest¬ 
ures  of  those  near  them  with  a  keenness  unknown  to 
other  children,  so  that  the  slightest  change  of  expression 
does  not  escape  their  observation.  Their  affections  are 
stimulated  and  their  passions  excited  much  in  the  same 
way  as  in  other  children. 

The  proportion  of  children  born  deaf  was  formerly 
supposed  to  be  much  smaller  than  it  really  is. 

Causes. — The  causes  assigned  for  congenital  deafness 
are  consanguineous  marriages,  hereditary  transmission, 
weak  constitutions  of  parents,  scrofula,  climate,  and  the 
ill-health  of  the  mother  at  a  certain  period  of  life. 
There  is  necessarily  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  real 
cause  of  deafness.  That  difficulty  has  its  ground  in  the 
unwillingness  of  the  parents  to  admit  that  their  children 
were  born  deaf.  Their  deafness  is  often  attributed  to 
some  infantile  disease,  though  the  defect  is  congenital. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  they  have  lost  the  sense  of 
hearing  at  an  early  age,  they  may  be  included  among 
the  congenitally  deaf.  But  all  institutions  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb  contain  instances  which  illustrate  scientific 
investigations,  and  establish  the  position  that  such 
causes  as  those  now  alluded  to  tend  to  induce  and  per¬ 
petuate  the  disease  of  deafness.  In  all  cases  of  congen¬ 
ital  deafness  it  will  be  found  that  there  exists  some  dis¬ 
organization  of  the  organ  of  hearing  itself,  some  obstruc¬ 
tion  in  the  internal  ear  or  compression  of  the  auditory 
nerve,  whereby  the  vibrations  of  the  ear  prevented 
from  producing  the  required  effect  upon  the  internal 
parts  of  the  ear,  or  from  being  communicated  to  the 
brain. 

After-birth  or  acquired  deafness  occurs  at  all  ages, 
and  has  its  origin  in  such  diseases  as  small-pox,  measles, 
typhus,  convulsions,  paralysis,  hydrocephalus,  and  other 
affections  of  the  brain,  and  “  scarlatina,  which  more  fre¬ 
quently  than  any  other  disease  leaves  the  patient  deaf, 
in  consequence  of  the  inflammatory  state  of  the  throat 
extending  to  the  internal  ear,  causing  suppuration  and 
destruction  of  the  delicate  apparatus  on  which  hearing 
depends  ;  such  being  the  case,  especial  attention  should 
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be  directed  during  the  course  of  the  disease  to  the  state 
of  the  throat,  so  as  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  inflamma¬ 
tion  extending.”  Vaccination  has  been  the  means  of 
greatly  decreasing  the  cases  of  deafness ;  and  doubtless, 
as  sanitary  laws  become  more  general,  the  introduction 
of  perfect  sewerage,  pure  water,  and  good  ventilation, 
will  all  tend  to  lessen  the  liability  to  zymotic  diseases 
upon  which  deafness  supervenes.  Among  other  causes 
of  deafness  are  cold,  and  severe  blows  or  falls  upon  the 
head. 

In  early  times  it  was  an  opinion  maintained,  even  by 
philosophers,  that  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
was  not  possible.  It  was  then  believed  that  language 
could  only  be  acquired  through  the  medium  of  the  ear. 
The  couplet  of  Lucretius  is  well  known  — 

“To  instruct  the  deaf  no  art  could  ever  reach, 

No  care  improve  them,  and  no  wisdom  teach.” 

Parents,  influenced  by  this  belief,  allowed  their  chil¬ 
dren  to  grow  up  without  culture.  They  were  abandoned 
to  themselves,  and  exiled  from  the  community  of  ra¬ 
tional  beings.  To  such  a  culpable  extent  was  this  prej¬ 
udice  carried,  that  it  has  been  the  practice  in  some 
countries  to  destroy  children  who  remained  at  three 
years  of  age  incapable  of  either  hearing  or  speaking, 
and  by  the  code  of  Justinian  deaf  mutes  are  declared  to 
be  incapable  of  civil  acts.  In  France  the  very  biith  of 
such  children  was  accounted  a  sort  of  disgrace  to  the 
family  from  which  they  sprang,  and  the  duties  of  hu¬ 
manity  were  deemed  to  extend  no  further  in  their  be¬ 
half  than  to  the  maintenance  of  their  animal  existence, 
while  they  were  carefully  secluded  from  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  either  within  the  walls  of  a  cloister  or  in  some 
hidden  asylum  in  the  country.  Abandoned  thus  early 
to  their  fate,  and  regarded  as  little  better  than  idiots,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  their  future  behavior  should  have 
been  such  as  might  seem  to  justify  the  erroneous  views 
which  had  prompted  this  ungenerous  treatment.  The 
progress  in  the  art  of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb  was 
in  consequence  greatly  retarded;  attempts  to  instruct 
them  were  scarcely  known,  and  no  school  was  estab¬ 
lished  till  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  first  instance  of  a  deaf  mute  being  instructed  is 
mentioned  by  Bede  in  685.  No  other  case  is  met  with 
till  some  centuries  afterward.  Rodolphus  Agricola,  of 
Heidelberg,  who  was  born  in  1442,  and  died  in  1485, 
makes  mention  in  his  De  Inventione  Dialectica ,  of  an 
educated  deaf  mute ;  but  this  instance,  and  probably 
others,  were  discredited  on  the  ground  of  their  impossi¬ 
bility.  Jerome  Cardan,  a  native  of  Pavia,  born  in  1501, 
took  a  more  philosophical  view  of  the  subject,  and 
says,  “  Writing  is  associated  with  speech,  and  speech 
with  thought,  but  written  characters  and  ideas  may  be 
connected  without  the  intervention  of  sounds  ;  ”  from 
which  he  further  argues  that  “  the  instruction  of  the 
deaf  is  difficult,  but  it  is  possible.”  It  was  no  doubt 
this  enlightened  view  that  gave  to  the  education 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  its  first  and  greatest  impulse. 
A  Spanish  Benedictine  monk  of  the  convent  of  Sahagun 
in  Spam,  named  Pedro  de  Ponce,  who  was  born  in 
Valladolid  in  1520  and  died  in  1584,  is  the  first  person 
who  is  recorded  to  have  instructed  the  deaf  and  dumb 
and  taught  them  to  speak.  He  was  fifty-six  years  old 
when  Jerome  Cardan  died,  and  he  had  no  doubt,  from 
his  association  with  Cardan,  imbibed  his  principles. 
He  has,  however,  left  no  work  upon  the  subject,  though 
it  is  probable  that  the  substance  of  his  method  is  con¬ 
tained  in  a  book  of  Bonet,  secretary  to  the  constable  of 
Castille,  printed  at  Madrid  in  1620  under  the  title  of 
Reduccion  de  las  letras  y  artes  para  ensenar  a  hablar 
a  los  mudos.  In  the  time  of  Bonet  the  teaching  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  was  becoming  more  general  and  was 
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entered  upon  by  several  persons,  both  in  Italy  and  in 
England. 

In  France  the  work  of  teaching  the  dea;  and  dumb 
was  late  in  receiving  the  attention  it  deserved,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  still  prevailing  doubt  as  to  its  practica¬ 
bility,  although  many  instances  of  its  success  in  other 
countries  were  generally  known.  It  was  not  till  about 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  the  subject 
was  taken  up  with  any  interest.  Vanin,  a  Father  of 
the  Christian  Doctrine,  made  some  attempts  to  alleviate 
the  condition  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  but  his  work  was 
cut  short  by  death.  After  him  came  Ernaud,  Rodriguez 
Pereira,  the  Abbe  Deschamps,  and  the  Abbe  de 
’’Epee.  In  Silesia,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  W.  Kerger  established  his  method  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  John  C.  Amman;  and  in  1718  George  Raphel, 
a  German,  and  contemporary  with  Kerger,  published 
the  system  he  had  carried  out  in  the  education  of  three 
deaf  mutes  in  his  own  family.  All  this  interesting  work 
had  been  accomplished  before  any  public  school  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  had  been  established  ;  and  it  was  not  till 
1760  that  Abbe  de  l’Epee  started  the  first  school  in 
Paris.  About  the  same  time  Thomas  Braid  wood  opened 
a  school  in  Edinburgh;  and  in  1778  Heinicke  in  Ger¬ 
many  founded  another  at  Leipsic  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Government,  where  he  pursued  the  system  of 
articulation  and  lip  reading  which  forms  the  basis  of  in¬ 
struction  in  the  German  schools  of  the  present  day. 
Since  the  above  date  (1792)  schools  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  many  of  the  principal  towns  of  Europe  and 
America. 

Methods  of  Instruction. — All  the  institutions  and 
schools  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  employ 
one  or  other  of  the  two  following  methods  —  ( 1 )  that  in 
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DOUBLE-HANDED  ALPHABET. 

which  the  sign  language  and  manual  alphabet  form  the 
basis  of  instruction,  with  articulation  and  lip  reading  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  but,  as  a  rule,  only  for  the 
semi-mute,  semi  deaf,  and  those  of  the  congenitally  deaf 
of  good  capacities,  and  who  show  an  aptitude  for  it; 
and  (2 )  that  in  which  articulation  and  lip  reading  form 
♦he  basis  of  instruction,  and  the  sign  language  and  the 


manual  alphabet  are  used  more  or  less  as  a  means  to 
that  end. 

The  signs  in  us?  in  all  the  schools  are  of  two  kinds  — 
the  natural,  and  the  conventional  or  arbitrary.  The 
former  are  those  with  which  all  deaf  mutes  are  familiar 
before  coming  to  school,  and  which  they  use  in  ordinary 
intercourse  with  their  friends.  The  latter  are  chosen 
and  systematized  by  the  teachers  of  the  several  schools, 
and,  in  combination  with  the  natural  signs,  are  employed 
to  convey  ideas  of  a  complex  nature.  Every  action, 
the  visible  part  of  which  can  be  imitated  by  gesture, 
admits  easily  of  being  so  expressed,  as  the  action  of  eat¬ 
ing  by  lifting  the  hand  to  the  mouth  followed  by  the 
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motion  of  the  jaws,  and  of  sleeping  by  closing  the  eyes 
and  reclining  the  head ;  the  expression  of  different  pas¬ 
sions,  of  approbation  or  disapprobation,  of  surprise, 
curiosity,  etc.,  maj  all  be  signified  very  intelligibly  by 
modifications  of  the  countenance. 

The  first  lesson  in  which  the  pupils  are  instructed  on 
their  entrance  into  school  is  the  mode  of  visible  com¬ 
munication  known  as  the  finger  or  manual  alphabet. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  this  —  the  doubled-handed 
alphabet,  where  the  letters  are  expressed  by  the  disposi¬ 
tions  of  the  fingers  of  both  hands,  and  the  single-handed, 
in  which  the  letters  are  formed  with  the  fingers  of  one 
hand.  It  is  supposed  that  the  former  was  derived 
from  a  finger-alphabet  which  appeared  in  a  work  by 
Dalgarno;  and  the  latter  is  said  to  have  been  invented 
in  Spain,  and  appears  to  have  been  published  in  a  work 
by  Bonet  to  which  the  Abbe  de  l’Epec  was  much 
indebted. 

Talking  with  the  fingers  is  an  art  easily  acquired  and 
retained,  or  recovered  if  lost,  and  it  furnishes  a  ready 
substitute  for  pen  or  pencil ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
by  those  familiar  with  it  that  the  extent  to  which  the 
deaf  mute  will  be  able  to  understand  any  communica¬ 
tion  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  state  of  his  education, 
or  upon  his  knowledge  of  language.  The  deaf  and 
dumb,  when  properly  instructed,  converse  with  the 
utmost  rapidity  by  this  method;  habit  enables  them  to 
follow  with  the  eye  motions  which  tf'  others  would  be 
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too  rapid  for  observation.  They  readily  catch  at  the 
meaning  of  a  word  or  question  before  it  is  half  spelt. 

Various  institutions  have  been  formed  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent.  The  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Paris  has 
for  its  object  not  only  to  enable  the  pupils  to  communi¬ 
cate  their  ideas  and  to  form  the  understanding,  but  also 
to  qualify  them  to  earn  their  subsistence.  On  quitting 
the  asylum  they  are  all  capable  of  following  a  trade  or 
profession.  Their  apprenticeship  begins  on  their  first 
entering  the  institution,  and  is  terminated  when  their 
education  is  finished. 

Institutions,  formed  more  or  less  upon  the  model  of 
that  at  Paris,  have  been  established  in  Portugal,  Spain, 
Italy,  Switzerland,  Baden,  Wurtemberg,  Bavaria, 
Austria,  Saxony,  Hesse-Cassel,  Nassau,  Hanover, 
Brunswick,  the  Free  Towns  of  Germany,  Belgium, 
Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Russia,  Poland,  the 
United  States  of  America,  Canada,  Mexico,  and  Ben¬ 
gal,  to  say  nothing  of  those  in  Great  Britain  and  France. 
The  American  annals  of  1873  give  us  thirty-five  Ameri¬ 
can  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
containing  a  total  of  4,253  pupils — namely,  2,393  males 
and  1,860  females,  378  of  whom  are  semi-mutes.  The 
latter  number  includes  all  the  deaf  who  have  acquired 
language  through  the  ear.  In  Canada  there  are  four 
institutions  with  292  pupils,  of  whom  220  are  males  and 
72  females.  Out  of  this  number  seventeen  are  semi¬ 
mutes.  The  first  institution  for  the  education  of  deaf 
mutes  in  America,  was  opened  on  April  15,  1817.  The 
circumstances  which  led  to  its  establishment  are  as 
follows :  — 

A  deaf-mute  little  girl  in  the  family  of  Doctor  Cogswell, 
an  eminent  physician  in  Hartford  city,  attracting  some 
attention,  it  was  soon  afterward  found  that  there  were 
other  deaf  mutes  in  the  country.  It  was  decided  to 
send  some  one  abroad  to  acquire  the  art  of  educating 
them ;  and  to  establish  a  school  for  this  purpose  funds 
were  raised,  and  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Gallaudet,  D.  D.,  was 
selected  for  this  work.  He  left  the  United  States,  May 
15,  1816,  to  execute  this  mission  intrusted  to  him.  The 
Institution  was  incorporated  by  the  Connecticut  Legis¬ 
lature  in  May,  1816,  under  the  name  of  the  Connecticut 
Asylum  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Mr.  Gallaudet  returned  to  America  on  August  22d  of 
the  same  year,  accompanied  by  Mr.  L.  Clerc,  a  deaf- 
mute  pupil  of  the  Abbe  Sicard.  They  immediately 
commenced  collecting  funds  to  start  the  school.  The 
enterprise  excited  general  interest,  and  individuals  and 
churches  contributed  liberally.  The  sum  of  $12,000  was 
raised  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  $5,600  having 
been  obtained  in  Massachusetts,  above  $2,000  of  which 
was  collected  in  the  city  of  Boston.  After  this  school 
had  been  founded,  the  need  of  other  schools  was  at  once 
felt ;  and  the  New  York  Institution  was  opened  in  1818, 
that  in  Pennsylvania  in  1822,  the  one  in  Kentucky  in 
1823,  Ohio  school  in  1829;  and  others  followed  till  the 
number  reached  thirty- five,  the  last  of  which,  a  day 
school,  was  opened  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  1871. 

In  America,  and  in  almost  every  country  in  Europe, 
except  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  State  successfully 
undertakes  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  All 
the  institutions  are  munificently  supported  by  large 
annual  appropriations  from  the  local  legislatures,  the 
State  regarding  it  as  a  primary  duty  that  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  the  blind,  etc.,  shall  not  be  excluded  from  those 
educational  privileges  accorded  to  every  member  of  the 
community. 

In  a  spirit  of  enlightened  liberality,  highly  creditable 
to  the  United  States,  the  Government  of  this  country 
adopts  the  deaf  and  dumb  as  “  wards  of  the  common¬ 
wealth,”  and  in  the  most  generous  manner  acquits  itself 
-if  its  obligation  toward  them. 


DEAFNESS.  See  Ear. 

DEAK,  Franz,  an  Hungarian  statesman,  was  born 
on  October  17,  1803,  at  Kehida,  in  the  comitat  ol 
Szalad.  He  sprang  from  an  old  noble  family,  of  which 
he  was  the  last  descendant.  Having  studied  law  at  the 
Academy  of  Raab,  he  practiced  as  an  advocate  in  Szalad, 
and  soon  became  a  prominent  figure  at  the  meetings  of 
the  comitat.  He  represented  Szalad  in  the  Diet  which 
met  at  Presburg  in  1832,  and  lasted  till  1836.  By  his 
earnestness  and  practical  sagacity  he  made  so  deep  an 
impression  that  he  was  in  a  short  time  recognized  as 
leader  of  the  opposition.  The  object  of  his  policy  was, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  the 
central  Government  at  Vienna  on  the  rights  of  his 
country,  and,  on  the  other,  to  remove  abuses  which 
then  made  Plungary  one  of  the  most  backward  nations 
in  Europe.  A  project  for  a  penal  code  which  he  drew 
up  about  this  time  was  admitted  in  Germany,  France, 
and  England,  to  be  one  of  the  most  enlightened  ever 
conceived.  The  excitement  of  1843  caused  the  first 
symptoms  of  the  disease  of  the  heart,  of  which  he  ulti¬ 
mately  died ;  and  during  the  rest  of  his  life  he  always 
suffered  more  or  less  from  ill  health.  On  this  acoount 
he  could  not  enter  the  Diet  of  1847  ;  but  next  year,  when 
revolutionary  forces  threatened  to  break  up  the  empire, 
he  was  persuaded  to  take  a  seat  vacated  for  him  by  one 
of  the  members  for  Szalad. 

The  emperor,  alarmed  by  the  dangers  which  sur¬ 
rounded  him  on  every  side,  conceded  in  a  number  of 
measures,  afterward  known  as  “  the  laws  of  1848,” 
every  important  demand  Deak  had  ever  made.  The 
first  independent  Hungarian  Cabinet,  with  Count 
Batthyanyi  as  president,  was  formed,  and  the  ministry 
of  justice  was  intrusted  to  Deak.  In  this  office,  dur¬ 
ing  the  few  months  he  held  it,  he  worked  indefatigably  ; 
and  he  intended  completely  to  reorganize  legal  adminis¬ 
tration.  His  plans,  however,  were  disturbed  by  the 
agitation  of  which  Kossuth  was  the  center,  and  which 
aimed  at  changes  of  a  more  extreme  character  than  he 
approved.  He  desired  to  maintain  the  relations  of 
Austria  and  Hungary,  and  exercised  his  whole  influence 
in  favor  of  a  good  understanding  between  the  two 
countries.  Events  decided  against  him,  for  Kossuth 
rose  to  power  and  began  the  war  in  the  course  of  which 
the  Hapsburg  dynasty  was  formally  deposed.  Deak.  re¬ 
signed  his  portfolio,  and  appeared  in  connection  with 
the  subsequent  struggle  only  as  one  of  the  deputation 
which,  on  the  approach  of  the  Austrian  army  to  Buda- 
Pesth,  went  to  negotiate  with  Prince  Windischgratz. 
When  the  war  was  over,  Deak  was  offered  the  post  of 
Judex  Curiae;  but  he  insisted  that  the  laws  of  1848  were 
still  in  force,  and  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  any 
system  of  government  in  which  they  were  ignored.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  discountenanced  violent  proposals, 
urging  that  the  legal  rights  of  the  land  could  be  secured 
only  by  legal  means. 

Hungary  suffered  deeply  from  the  reaction  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  revolutionary  period,  and  it  was  clear  that 
she  only  awaited  a  favorable  opportunity  to  throw  of? 
the  imperial  yoke.  The  disasters  sustained  by  Austria 
in  the  Italian  war  of  1859  suggested  to  the  emperor  the 
necessity  of  a  change  of  policy;  and  the  result  was 
that  in  1861  the  Diet  again  met.  This  time  Deak  ap- 
eared  as  member  for  Pesth,  which  henceforth  returned 
im  at  every  election  till  his  death.  The  Moderate 
party  rallied  round  him,  and  after  much  discussion  the 
address  to  the  emperor  drawn  up  by  him  was  adopted. 
In  this  the  Diet  took  its  stand  on  the  laws  of  1848,  and 
demanded  the  appointment  of  a  Hungarian  ministry; 
but  at  Vienna  they  were  not  prepared  to  give  way  so 
far.  The  imperial  rescript  was  very  hostile  in  tone, 
and  the  Diet  was  speedily  dissolved.  In  1865  fresh  ne* 
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gotiations  were  begun,  and  they  were  powerfully  pro¬ 
moted  by  a  series  of  letters  in  the  Pesti  Naplo,  setting 
forth  Deak’s  ideas  as  to  the  proper  bases  of  reconcilia¬ 
tion.  Toward  the  end  of  1865  the  Diet  was  opened  by 
the  emperor  in  person.  About  six  months  afterward  it 
was  hastily  closed  because  of  the  approaching  war  be¬ 
tween  Austria  and  Prussia;  but  it  reassembled  on 
November  19,  1866,  when  Austria  had  been  utterly  de¬ 
feated  and  seemed  on  the  brink  of  ruin.  The  Radical 
party  wished  to  take  advantage  of  the  general  confusion 
by  exacting  terms  to  which  the  Austrian  Government 
would  never  before  have  consented ;  but  Deak  main¬ 
tained  his  former  position,  desiring  no  more  than  that 
the  system  which  he  considered  the  only  legal  one 
should  be  enforced.  His  influence  over  the  Diet  and 
the  nation  prevailed ;  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  Count  Andrassy  appointed  president  of  an 
Hungarian  cabinet  and  the  emperor  and  empress 
crowned  as  king  and  queen  of  Hungary.  The  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  dual  system,  which  enabled  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  monarchy  to  enter  upon  a  new  career  after 
terrible  humiliations  and  losses,  was  due  to  the  efforts 
of  De&k  more  than  to  any  other  cause,  and  the  fact  was 
gratefully  acknowledged  both  by  the  mass  of  his 
countrymen  and  by  the  emperor. 

For  some  years  the  Deak  party  continued  the  most 
powerful  in  the  Diet ;  but  the  state  of  his  health  rendered 
it  impossible  for  him  to  do  much  more  than  deliver  an 
occasional  speech  on  subjects  of  unusual  interest.  His 
last  speech,  in  the  summer  of  1873,  was  on  the  relations 
of  church  and  state ;  and  he  proclaimed  himself  in  favor 
of  the  American  system  —  “a  free  church  in  a  free 
state.”  Before  his  death  his  party  lost  its  hold 
over  the  nation  ;  and  in  1875  Tisza,  a  man  of  more  ad¬ 
vanced  opinions,  was  called  to  the  head  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Deak  died  on  January  29,  1876,  at  Buda-Pesth, 
after  a  long  and  painful  illness.  His  death  was  regarded 
as  a  national  calamity,  and  he  was  buried  at  the  cost 
of  the  state  amid  manifestations  of  universal  grief. 

DEAL,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough  and 
market  town  of  England,  in  the  County  of  Kent,  eight 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Dover  and  five  miles  by  rail  S.S.E.  of 
Sandwich.  Population,  9,000. 

DEAN,  Latin  decanus ,  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
ten  ;  and  whether  the  term  was  first  used  among  the 
secular  clergy  to  signify  the  priest  who  had  charge  of 
inspection  and  superintendence  over  ten  parishes,  or 
among  the  regular  clergy  to  signify  the  monk  who  in  a 
monastery  had  authority  over  ten  other  monks,  appears 
doubtful.  “  Decurius  ”  may  be  found  in  early  writers 
used  to  signify  the  same  thing  as  “  decanus,”  which 
shows  that  the  word  and  the  idea  signified  by  it  were 
originally  borrowed  from  the  old  Roman  military  system. 

DEBENTURES  are  bonds  or  instruments  issued 
by  a  company  or  corporation  as  security  for  a  loan. 
They  constitute  a  charge  in  the  nature  of  a  mortgage 
upon  the  capital  stock  and  property  of  the  company 
issuing  them.  Generally  they  are  issued  for  but  a  few 
years;  three,  five,  or  seven.  Debenture  stock  is  often 
issued  which,  with  the  interest  thereon,  is  a  prior  charge 
on  all  shares  or  stock  of  the  issuing  corporation. 

DEBRECZYN,  or  Debretzu,  the  chief  town  of  the 
comitat  of  Hadju,  Hungary,  and  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  kingdom,  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  an  elevated 
sandy  plain,  114  miles  east  of  Pesth,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  rail.  The  most  conspicuous  public  build¬ 
ings  are  the  principal  Protestant  Church  and  the 
Protestant  College,  the  latter  founded  in  1792,  and 
now  having  an  extensive  library.  In  1848-49,  when 
Buda-Pesth  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Austrians,  De¬ 
bretzu  became  a  refuge  for  the  National  Government 
and  Legislature.  On  the  3d  of  July  the  city  was  cap- 
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tured  by  the  Russians.  Its  manufactures  embrace  flour, 
beet  root  sugar,  sausages  and  soap.  Population  (1889), 
49.750- 

DEBT,  the  sum  of  money  due  by  one  person  to 
another.  It  may  be  evidenced  by  a  written  document 
as  a  note,  bill,  or  bond ;  or  may  be  incurred  for  goods 
supplied,  money  lent,  or  rent  accrued.  In  the  United 
States  the  old  common-law  penalty  of  imprisonment  for 
debt  is  no  longer  in  force,  except  that  in  certain  cases 
the  debtor  can  be  imprisoned  for  contempt  of  court  in 
not  complying  with  an  order  to  pay.  In  such  cases  the 
debtor  can  obtain  his  liberty  by  habeas  corpus  or  under 
the  provisions  of  the  insolvent  debtor’s  act. 

DECALOGUE,  from  the  Greek  dekalogos“  ten  words 
or  sentences;”  the  ten  commandments,  as  set  forth  in 
the  book  of  Exodus,  and  repeated  in  that  of  Deuter¬ 
onomy.  They  are  said  to  have  been  given  by  the 
Almighty  to  Moses  on  Mt.  Sinai,  and  to  have  been  in¬ 
scribed  on  tablets  of  stone.  The  various  churches  have 
adopted  distinct  readings  and  divisions  of  the  com¬ 
mandments,  but  there  is  a  substantial  agreement  as  to 
the  main  subjects. 

DECAMPS,  Alexandre  Gabriel,  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  painters  of  the  modern  French  school,  was  born 
in  Paris  March  3,  1803.  He  received  his  artistic  train¬ 
ing  from  Abel  de  Pujol,  but  set  himself  free  at  an  early 
period  of  his  career  from  academic  trammels.  He  as¬ 
serted  his  originality  in  his  choice  of  subjects  as  well  as 
in  his  style  of  treatment.  In  his  youth  he  traveled  in 
the  East,  and  reproduced  Oriental  life  and  scenery  with 
a  bold  fidelity  to  nature  that  made  his  works  the  puzzle 
of  conventional  critics.  His  powers,  however,  soon 
came  to  be  recognized,  and  he  was  ranked  along  with 
Delacroix  and  Vernet  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
French  school.  At  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1855  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  grand  or  council  medal.  He  died  August  22, 
i860,  in  consequence  of  beingthrown  from  a  vicious  horse. 
DE  CANDOLLE.  Augustin  Pyramus,  a  celebrated 
botanist,  was  born  at  Geneva,  February  4,  1 77b.  He 
died  on  September  9,  1841,  at  Turin. 

DECAPOLIS,  a  district  of  Palestine,  or  perhaps 
rather  a  confederation  of  districts,  situated,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  portion,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Upper  Jordan  and  the  Sea  of  Tiberias. 

DECATUR,  a  city  of  northern  Alabama,  in  Morgan 
county,  is  situated  on  the  Tennessee  river,  on  the  Louis¬ 
ville  and  Nashville  and  the  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  and 
Georgia  railroads.  The  surrounding  country  produces 
grain,  cotton  and  tobacco,  while  coal,  iron  and  timber 
abound.  The  manufactures  embrace  iron,  charcoal, 
bridges,  nails,  engines,  boilers,  railway  wheels  and  cars, 
ice,  sash,  doors  and  blinds,  brick  and  artificial  stone. 
Decatur  has  a  street  railway,  an  electric  light  and  tele¬ 
phone  company,  water  works,  and  supports  two  daily 
and  two  weekly  papers.  There  are  two  banks,  six 
churches,  three  hotels,  an  opera  house,  an  academy  and 
a  number  of  schools.  Population,  7,500. 

DECATUR,  a  flourishing  city,  the  capital  of  Macon 
county,  Illinois,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  agricul¬ 
tural  district  to  the  right  of  the  Sangamon  river,  at  a 
railway  junction  about  thirty-eight  miles  east  of  Spring- 
field.  It  contains  a  court-house,  twelve  churches,  one 
national  and  three  other  banks, a  Catholic  academy, a  con¬ 
vent,  a  high  school  and  other  public  schools,  and  has  four 
daily  and  several  weekly  newspapers.  The  manufacturing 
establishments  include  breweries,  woolen  mills,  flouring 
mills,  planing  mills,  iron  foundries,  agricultural  imple¬ 
ment  works,  carriage,  wagon  and  boiler  factories,  and 
manufactures  of  furniture,  bricks, linseed  oil  and  bagging. 
The  population  (1890)  is  given  at  16,841. 

DECCAN  (Dakshin,  the  Country  of  the  South),  if 
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India,  includes,  according  to  Hindu  geographers,  the 
whole  of  the  territories  situated  to  the  south  of  the 
Nerbuddu.  In  its  more  modern  acceptation,  however, 
it  is  sometimes  understood  as  comprising  only  the  coun¬ 
try  lying  between  that  river  and  the  Krishna,  the  latter 
having  for  a  long  period  formed  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  Mahometan  empire  of  Delhi.  Assigning  it  the 
more  extended  of  these  limits,  it  comprehends  the  whole 
of  the  Indian  peninsula,  and  in  this  view  the  mountain¬ 
ous^  system,  consisting  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Ghats,  constitutes  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  Dec- 
can.  These  two  mountain  ranges  unite  at  their  north¬ 
ern  extremities  with  the  Vindhya  chain  of  mountains, 
and  thus  is  formed  a  vast  triangle,  supporting  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  elevation  the  expanse  of  table-land  which 
stretches  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  valley  of  the  Ner- 
budda.  The  surface  of  this  table-land  slopes  from  west 
to  east,  as  indicated  by  the  direction  of  the  drainage  of 
the  country — the  great  rivers  the  Cauvery,  Godavery, 
Krishna,  and  Pennaur,  though  deriving  their  sources 
hom  the  base  of  the  Western  Ghats,  all  finding  their 
way  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  through  fissures  in  the 
Eastern  Ghats. 

DECEMBER,  the  last  month  of  the  year.  In  the 
Roman  calendar,  traditionally  ascribed  to  Romulus, 
the  year  was  divided  into  ten  months,  the  last  of  which 
was  called  December,  or  the  tenth  month,  and  this 
name,  though  etymologically  incorrect,  was  retained  for 
ihe  last  or  twelfth  month  of  the  year  as  now  divided. 
In  the  Romulian  calendar  December  had  thirty  days  ; 
'luma  reduced  the  number  to  twenty-nine ;  Julius 
Caesar  added  two  days  to  this,  giving  the  month  its 
present  length. 

DECEMVIRI  (the  ten  men),  ten  magistrates  of  ab¬ 
solute  authority  among  the  Romans.  Their  appoint¬ 
ment,  according  to  Roman  tradition,  was  due  to  plebeian 
dissatisfaction  with  the  capricious  administration  of 
justice  by  the  patricians,  who  had  no  written  law  to  di¬ 
rect  them.  On  the  representation  to  the  senate  of  the 
popular  grievances  by  the  tribunes,  commissioners  were 
sent  to  Greece  to  collect  the  laws  of  Solon  and  of  the 
other  celebrated  legislators  of  Greece.  On  the  return 
of  these  commissioners  it  was  agreed,  after  much  dis¬ 
cussion,  that  ten  new  magistrates,  called  decemviri, 
should  be  elected  from  the  senate  to  draw  up  a  body  of 
laws.  Their  election  involved  the  abdication  of  all 
other  magistrates  ;  they  were  invested  with  supreme 
power,  and  presided  over  the  city  with  regal  au¬ 
thority.  They  were,  each  in  turn,  clothed  with  the 
badges  of  the  consulship,  and  the  one  so  distinguished 
had  the  power  of  assembling  the  senate  and  confirming 
its  decrees.  The  first  decemviri  were  chosen  in  the 
year  302  a.U.c.  (451  B.C.)  They  arranged  the  laws  by 
which  their  government  was  to  be  regulated  in  ten  di¬ 
visions,  submitted  them  to  the  senate  and  comitia  for 
their  approbation,  and,  after  the  code  was  recognized  as 
constitutional,  administered  it  with  so  much  moderation 
and  efficiency  that  the  continuance  of  the  decemviral 
office  for  another  year  was  unanimously  voted. 

DECIMAL  COINAGE.  The  coinage  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  made  decimal  in  1786,  consists  of 
the  eagle  =10  dollars,  the  dollar=io  dimes,  the  dime= 
10  cents,  but  of  these  denominations,  dollars  and  cents 
are  the  only  ones  commonly  used.  In  France,  shortly 
after  the  great  Revolution,  a  decimal  system  not  only  of 
money,  but  also  of  weights  and  measures,  was  intro¬ 
duced.  The  standard  of  value  is  the  franc=ioo  cen¬ 
times  ;  but  though  the  only  coins  are  francs,  centimes, 
and  multiples  of  these,  the  word  sou,  a  term  belonging 
to  the  superseded  coinage,  is  often  used  to  denote  the 
twentieth  part  of  the  franc,  or  5  centimes.  The  Bel¬ 
gian  and  the  Swiss  monetary  systems  were  assimilated 
a  d 
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to  that  of  France  in  1833  and  1851  ;  and  in  1865 
France,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland,  became  parties 
to  a  treaty  for  the  maintenance  of  a  common  system. 
Germany,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  has  effected  a  re¬ 
form  of  her  currency,  the  mark,  which  corresponds 
closely  to  the  shilling,  being  =  groschen  —  100  pfen* 
nige.  A  decimal  coinage  exists  also  in  Russia,  where 
the  ruble=ioo  kopecks  ;  in  Holland,  where  the  guilder 
=  10  dubbeltjes=ioo  cents  ;  and  in  Portugal,  where  the 
milrei=  1,000  reis. 

DECIUSMUS.  See  Mus. 

DFCLARATION  in  an  action  at  law  was  the  first 
step  in  pleading — the  formal  statement  of  the  matter 
in  respect  of  which  the  defendant  sued.  It  was  divided 
into  counts,  in  each  of  which  a  specific  cause  of  action 
was  alleged,  but  the  language  used  was  cautious  and 
general,  and  the  same  matter  might  be  the  subject  of 
several  counts. 

DECLARATION  OF  PARIS,  a  diplomatic  instru¬ 
ment  or  protocol  signed  by  the  representatives  of  all 
the  powers  present  at  the  Congress  of  Paris  in  1856, 
and  subsequently  accepted  as  a  binding  engagement  of 
public  law  by  all  the  other  powers  (except  the  United 
States  of  America,  Spain,  and  Mexico),  for  the  purpose 
of  settling  and  defining  certain  rules  of  maritime  law, 
in  time  of  war,  on  points  of  great  moment  to  belligerent 
and  neutral  states  —  points,  it  must  be  added,  upon 
which  the  ancient  law  of  nations  had  gradually  under¬ 
gone  some  change,  and  on  which  great  differences  of 
opinion  and  practice  prevailed.  The  four  propositions 
agreed  to  by  the  plenipotentiaries  were  embodied  in  the 
following  terms : — 

1.  Privateering  is  and  remains  abolished. 

2.  The  neutral  flag  covers  enemy’s  goods,  with  the 
exception  of  contraband  of  war. 

3.  Neutral  goods,  with  the  exception  of  contraband 
of  war,  are  not  liable  to  capture  under  an  enemy’s  flag. 

4.  Blockades,  in  order  to  be  binding,  must  be  effective 
—  that  is  to  say,  maintained  by  a  force  sufficient  readily 
to  prevent  access  to  the  coast  of  the  enemy. 

By  most  of  the  modern  writers  on  international  law 
these  principles  are  regarded  as  a  distinct  gain  to  the 
cause  of  civilization,  international  justice,  commerce, 
and  peace.  But  a  feeble  and  ineffectual  attempt  has 
been  made  to  repudiate  these  new  rules  of  maritime 
law,  though  they  received  the  tacit  assent  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  have  been  acted  upon  by  all  nations  in  the 
six  wars  which  have  occurred  since  1856,  including  the 
American  civil  war,  although  the  United  States  had  not 
concurred  in  the  Declaration.  The  American  Govern¬ 
ment  withheld  its  assent,  not  because  it  objected  to 
these  principles,  but  because  it  held  that  they  did  not 
go  far  enough,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  extended  to 
secure  from  capture  all  private  property  at  sea.  It  is 
argued  by  the  opponents  of  the  Declaration  that  the 
British  envoy  at  Paris  exceeded  his  powers;  that  the 
form  of  the  instrument  itself  is  declaratory,  but  not 
binding  either  as  a  contract  or  a  legislative  act ;  that  it 
is  not  competent  to  a  congress  to  change  the  rights  of 
belligerents  founded  on  ancient  law  and  usage  ;  and  that 
Great  Britain  committed  a  fatal  error  in  renouncing 
the  right  to  seize  enemy’s  goods  in  neutral  ships  and  to 
equip  privateers. 

DECLARATOR,  in  Scotch  law,  is  a  form  of  action 
by  which  some  right  of  property,  or  of  servitude,  or  of 
status,  or  some  inferior  right  or  interest,  is  sought  to  be 
judicially  declared. 

DECREE,  DECREET,  the  judgment  of  a  court  of 
justice,  and,  in  English  law,  more  particularly  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  a  court  of  equity. 

DECRETALS,  in  canon  law,  are  the  answers  sent 
by  the  Pope  to  applications  made  to  him  as  head  of  the 
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Church,  chiefly  by  bishops,  but  also  by  synods,  and  even 
private  individuals,  for  guidance  in  cases  involving 
points  of  doctrine  or  discip’ine. 

DECURIO,  an  officer  in  the  Roman  cavalry,  com¬ 
manding  a  decuria,  which  was  a  body  consisting  of  ten 
men. 

DEDHAM,  the  county  seat  of  Norfolk  County, 
M  ass.,  a  railroad  and  telegraph  town  of  7,116  in¬ 
habitants. 

DEE,  John  (1527-1608),  a  mathematician  and  as¬ 
trologer,  was  born  in  July,  1527,  in  London.  In  1548 
he  took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  ;  but  in  the  same 
year  he  found  it  necessary  to  leave  England  on  account 
of  the  suspicions  entertained  of  his  being  a  conjuror, 
which  were  first  excited  by  a  piece  of  machinery,  in  the 
Irene  of  Aristophanes,  he  exhibited  to  the  university, 
representing  the  scarabaeus  flying  up  to  Jupiter,  with  a 
man  and  a  basket  of  victuals  on  its  back.  On  leaving 
England  he  went  first  to  the  University  of  Louvain, 
where  he  resided  about  two  years,  and  then  to  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Rheims,  where  he  read  lectures  on  Euclid’s 
Elements  with  great  applause.  On  his  return  to  Eng¬ 
land,  in  1551,  King  Edward  assigned  him  a  pension  of 
100  crowns,  which  he  afterward  exchanged  for  the 
rectory  of  Upton-upon-Severn.  Soon  after  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  Mary,  he  was  accused  of  using  enchantments 
against  the  queen’s  life;  but  after  a  tedious  confine¬ 
ment,  he  obtained  his  liberty  in  1555,  by  an  order  of 
council. 

When  Elizabeth  ascended  the  throne,  Dee  was  asked 
by  Lord  Dudley  to  name  a  propitious  day  for  the  coro¬ 
nation.  In  1564,  he  again  visited  the  Continent,  in 
order  to  present  a  book  which  he  had  dedicated  to  the 
Emperor  Maximilian.  He  returned  to  England  in  the 
same  year;  but  in  1571,  we  find  him  in  Lorraine, 
whither  two  physicians  were  sent  by  the  queen  to  his 
relief  in  a  dangerous  illness.  Having  once  more  re¬ 
turned  to  his  native  country,  he  settled  at  Mortlake,  in 
Surrey. 

In  1581,  he  became  acquainted  with  Edward  Kelly, 
an  apothecary  who  professed  to  have  discovered  the 
philosopher’s .  stone,  and  by  whose  assistance  he  per¬ 
formed  various  incantations,  and  maintained  a  frequent 
imaginary  intercourse  with  spirits.  Shortly  after, 
Kelly  and  Dee  were  introduced  to  a  Polish  nobleman, 
Albert  Laski,  palatine  of  Siradia  (Sieradz),  devoted  to 
the  same  pursuits,  who  persuaded  the  two  friends  to 
accompany  him  to  his  native  country. 

Dee,  having  at  length  quarreled  with  his  companion, 
quitted  Bohemia  and  returned  to  England,  where  he  was 
made  chancellor  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  in  1594,  and 
warden  of  Manchester  College  in  1595.  He  afterward 
returned  to  his  house  at  Mortlake,  where  he  died  in 
1 608,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one. 

DEED  is  a  contract  in  writing,  sealed  and  delivered 
by  the  party  bound  to  the  party  benefited.  Contracts 
or  obligations  under  seal  are  called  in  English  law  spe- 
sialties ,  and  down  to  a  recent  date  they  took  precedence 
in  payment  over  simple  contracts,  whether  written  or 
not.  Writing,  sealing,  and  delivery  are  all  essential  to  a 
deed.  See  Contract. 

DEER,  a  family  of  Ruminant  Artiodactyle  Mammals, 
distinguished  by  the  possession  of  deciduous  branching 
horns,  or  antlers,  and  by  the  presence  of  spots  on  the 
young.  The  antlers  are  borne  by  the  frontal  bone,  and 
generally  begin  to  appear  toward  the  end  of  the  spring. 
At  that  season  there  is  a  marked  determination  of  blood 
to  the  head,  the  vessels  surrounding  the  frontal  emi¬ 
nences  become  temporarily  enlarged,  and  the  budding 
horn  grows  with  marvelous  rapidity,  the  antlers  of  a 
full-grown  stag  being  produced  in  ten  weeks.  At  first 
the  horns  are  soft,  vascular,  and  highly  sensitive,  and  are 
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covered  with  a  delicate  hairy  integument  known  as  the 
“  velvet,”  amply  provided  with  blood-vessels.  On  attain¬ 
ing  their  full  growth  the  “  burr,”  consisting  of  a  ring  of 
osseous  tubercles  at  the  base  of  the  horn,  is  formed,  and 
this  by  pressing  upon,  gradually  cuts  off  the  blood-ves¬ 
sels  which  supply  nutriment  to  the  antlers.  The  velvety 
covering  then  begins  to  shrivel  and  to  peel  off,  its  disap¬ 
pearance  being  hastened  by  the  deer  rubbing  its  antlers 
against  trees  and  rocks  ;  while  the  grooves,  which  are 
seen  to  furrow  the  now  exposed  surface,  mark  the  place 
of  the  former  blood-vessels.  With  the  simple  exception 
of  the  reindeer,  antlers  are  confined  to  the  male  sex,  and 
are  fully  developed  at  the  commencement  of  the  rutting 
season,  when  they  are  brought  into  use  as  offensive 
weapons  in  the  sanguinary  fights  between  the  males  for 
the  possession  of  the  females.  When  the  season  of  love 
is  over  they  are  shed,  reappearing,  however,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  spring,  and  continuing  to  grow  larger  and  heav¬ 
ier  until  the  deer  attains  its  full  growth. 

The  Elk  or  Moose  Deer  is  the  largest  of  living  Cer- 
vidce,  its  shoulders  being  higher  than  those  of  the  horse. 
Its  head  measures  two  feet  in  length,  and  its  antlers, 
which  are  broadly  palmatea,  often  weigh  from  fifty  tc 
sixty  pounds  ;  the  neck  is  consequently  short  and  stout. 
It  is  covered  with  a  thick  coarse  fur  of  a  brownish  color, 
longest  on  the  neck  and  throat.  Its  legs  are  long,  and 
it  is  thus  unable  to  feed  close  to  the  ground  —  for  which 
reason  it  browses  on  the  tops  of  low  plants,  the  leaves  ol 
trees,  and  the  tender  shoots  of  the  willow  and  birch. 
Its  antlers  attain  their  full  length  by  the  fifth  year,  but 
in  after  years  they  increase  in  breadth  in  the  numbei 
of  branches,  until  fourteen  of  these  are  produced.  Ah 
though  spending  a  large  part  of  their  lives  in  forests 
they  do  not  appear  to  suffer  much  inconvenien6e  from 
the  great  expanse  of  their  antlers.  In  making  their  way 
among  trees,  the  horns  are  carried  horizontally  to  pre¬ 
vent  entanglement  with  the  branches,  and  so  skillful  is 
the  elk  that  “he  will  not  break  or  touch  a  dead  twig 
when  walking  quietly.”  His  usual  pace  is  a  shambling 
trot  ;  but  when  frightened  he  goes  at  a  tremendous  gab 
lop.  The  elk  is  a  shy  and  timorous  creature,  fleeing  at 
the  sight  of  man.  This  timidity,  however,  forsakes  the 
male  at  the  rutting  season,  and  he  will  then  attack  what¬ 
ever  animal  comes  in  his  way.  The  antlers  and  hoofs 
are  his  principal  weapons,  and  with  a  single  blow  from 
the  latter  he  has  been  known  to  kill  a  wolf.  In  North 
America  the  moose  is  tormented  in  the  hot  season  by 
mosquitoes,  and  it  is  when  rendered  furious  by  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  those  insects  that  it  can  be  least  readily  ap¬ 
proached.  The  female  seldom  gives  birth  to  more  than 
two  fawns,  and  with  these  she  retires  into  the  deepest  re¬ 
cesses  of  the  forest,  the  young  remaining  with  her  till 
their  third  year.  The  elk  ranges  over  the  whole  ot 
Northern  Europe  and  Asia,  as  far  south  as  East  Prus¬ 
sia,  the  Caucasus  and  North  China,  and  over  North 
America  from  the  New  England  States  westward  to 
British  Columbia. 

The  Reindeer,  the  only  domesticated  species  of  deer, 
has  a  range  somewhat  similar  to  the  elk,  extending  ovei 
the  entire  boreal  region  of  both  hemispheres,  from 
Greenland  and  Spitzbergen  in  the  north  to  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  in  the  south.  There  are  several  well-marked 
varieties  differing  greatly  in  size,  and  in  the  form  of  the 
antlers  —  the  largest  forms  occurring  furthest  north  ; 
while  by  many  writers  the  American  reindeer,  which 
has  never  been  domesticated,  is  regarded  as  a  distinct 
species.  The  antlers,  which  are  long  and  branching, 
and  considerably  palmated,  are  present  in  both  sexes, 
although  in  the  female  they  are  more  slender  and  less 
branched  than  in  the  males. 

Fossil  Deer.  —  Remains  of  many  extinct  species  of 
deer  belonging  to  existing  genera  have  been  found  in 
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Post-Pliocene  and  other  recent  deposits  ;  while  the  re- 
nains  of  extinct  genera  occur  in  both  hemispheres,  but 
ilo  not  extend  further  back  than  the  Upper  Miocene. 
The  deer  family,  so  far  as  yet  discovered,  is  thus  of 
comparatively  recent  origin. 

DEFAMATION,  saying  or  writing  something  of  an¬ 
other,  calculated  to  injure  his  reputation  or  expose  him 
10  public  hatred,  contempt,  and  ridicule.  See  Libel 
and  Slander. 

DEFENDER  OF  THE  FAITH,  a  peculiar  title 
belonging  to  the  sovereign  of  England,  in  the  same  way 
that  Catholicus  belongs  to  the  King  of  Spain,  and 
Christianissimus  to  the  King  of  France. 

DEFFAND,  Maria  de  Vichy-Chamrond,  Mar¬ 
quise  du  (1697-1780),  a  celebrated  leader  in  the  fashion¬ 
able  literary  society  of  Paris  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century. 

DEFIANCE,  the  capital  of  Defiance  county,  Ohio, 
lies  on  the  right  bank  of  Maumee  river,  at  the  point  of 
its  junction  with  the  Anglaize,  50  miles  N.  S.  W.  from 
Toledo.  Considerable  manufactures  are  carried  on  here, 
the  articles  produced  being  woolen  goods,  flour,  iron 
goods,  agricultural  implements,  lumber,  sash,  doors 
blinds,  etc.  There  are  one  private  and  two  national 
banks,  two  schools  of  high  grade,  eleven  churches 
and  two  newspaper  offices.  Three  railroads  and  a  canal 
furnish  transportation.  Population,  7,38 6. 

DEFOE,  Daniel,  was  born  in  London  in  the  year 
1661,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate.  Neither 
the  exact  date  nor  place  of  his  birth  is  known,  nor  is 
his  baptism  recorded,  probably  because  he  was  of  a  non¬ 
conformist  family. 

James  Foe,  the  father  of  the  author  of  Robinson 
Crusoe ,  was  a  butcher  and  a  citizen  of  London.  Of  his 
mother  nothing  is  known.  Daniel  was  chiefly  educated 
at  a  famous  dissenting  academy,  Mr.  Morton’s  of  Stoke 
Newington,  where  many  of  the  celebrated  noncon¬ 
formists  of  the  time  were  brought  up.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  one  of  his  schoolfellows  suggested  the  unusual 
name  of  Crusoe.  In  after  life  Defoe  frequently  asserted 
the  sufficiency  of  his  education  and  the  excellence  of  the 
methods  observed  by  his  teacher.  Judging  from  his 
writings  his  stock  of  general  information  must  have  been 
far  larger  than  that  of  most  regularly  educated  men 
of  his  day;  but  it  is  probable  that  his  attainments 
were  in  no  particular  line  very  exquisite  or  profound. 
With  very  few  exceptions  all  the  known  events  of  De¬ 
foe’s  life  are  connected  with  authorship.  In  the  older 
catalogues  of  his  works  two  pamphlets,  Speculum 
Crapegownorum  (a  satire  on  the  clergy)  and  A  Treatise 
against  the  Turks ,  are  attributed  to  him  before  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  James  II.,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  publica¬ 
tion  of  his  which  is  certainly  genuine  before  The 
Character  of  Dr.  Annesley ,  the  family  minister,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1697.  He  had,  however,  before  this  (if  we 
may  trust  tradition)  played  an  active  part  in  public 
affairs.  He  had  taken  up  arms  in  Monmouth’s  expe¬ 
dition,  and  is  supposed  to  have  owed  his  lucky  escape 
from  the  clutches  of  the  king’s  troops  and  the  law,  into 
which  not  a  few  of  his  school-fellows  fell,  to  the  fact  of 
his  being  a  Londoner,  and  therefore  a  stranger  in  the 
west  country.  On  January  26,  1688,  he  was  admitted 
a  liveryman  of  the  city  of  London,  having  claimed  his 
freedom  by  birth.  Since  his  western  escapade  he  had 
taken  to  the  business  of  wholesale  hosiery.  At  the 
entry  of  William  and  Mary  into  London  he  is  said  to 
have  served  as  a  volunteer  trooper  “  gallantly  mounted 
and  richly  accoutred.” 

It  was  not  as  a  businessman  that  Defoe  was  to  make 
his  mark,  though  his  business  experiences  colored,  to 
some  extent,  the  literary  productions  to  which  he  owes 
his  fame.  The  course  of  his  life  was  determined  aboui 


the  middle  of  the  reign  of  William  TIL,  by  his  introduc¬ 
tion  (we  know  not  how)  to  William  himself,  and  to 
other  influential  persons.  He  frequently  boasts  of  his 
personal  intimacy  with  the  “  glorious  and  immortal  ” 
king  (epithets,  by  the  way,  to  the  invention  of  which  he 
has  considerable  claim),  and  in  1695  he  was  appointed 
accountant  to  the  commissioners  of  the  glass  duty, 
which  office  he  held  for  four  years.  During  this  time 
he  produced  (January,  1698),  his  Essay  on  Projects ,  one 
of  the  first  and  not  the  least  noteworthy  of  his  works. 
This  essay  contains  suggestions  on  banks,  road-manage¬ 
ment,  friendly  and  insurance  societies  of  various  kinds, 
idiot  asylums,  bankruptcy,  academies  (in  the  French 
sense),  military  colleges,  high  schools  for  women,  etc. 
It  displays  Defoe’s  lively  and  lucid  style  in  full  vigor, 
and  abounds  with  ingenious  thoughts  and  apt  illustra¬ 
tions,  though  it  illustrates  also  the  unsympathetic  char¬ 
acter  of  his  mind.  In  the  same  year  Defoe  wrote  the 
first  of  a  long  series  of  pamphlets  on  the  then  burning 
question  of  occasional  conformity.  In  this,  for  the  first 
time,  he  showed  the  unlucky  independence  which,  in  so 
many  other  instances,  united  all  parties  against  him. 
On  the  one  hand  he  pointed  out  to  the  dissenters  the 
scandalous  inconsistency  of  their  playing  fast  and  loose 
with  sacred  things,  and,  on  the  other  he  denounced  the 
impropriety  of  requiring  tests  at  all.  In  direct  support 
of  the  government  he  published,  toward  the  close  of  the 
reign,  a  Defense  of  Standing  Armies,  against  Tren- 
chard,  and  a  set  of  pamphlets  on  the  Partition  Treaty. 
Thus,  in  political  matters  he  had  the  same  fate  as  in  ec¬ 
clesiastical  ;  for  the  Whigs  were  no  more  prepared  than 
the  Tories  to  support  William  through  thick  and  thin. 
He  also  dealt  with  the  questions  of  stock-jobbing  and 
of  electioneering  corruption.  But  his  most  remarkable 
publication  at  this  time  —  the  publication,  indeed,  as 
the  author  of  which  he  became  famous — was  The 
True-Born  Englishman,  a  satire  in  rough  but  extremely 
vigorous  verse  on  the  national  objection  to  William  as  a 
foreigner;  and  on  the  claim  of  purity  of  blood  for  a  na¬ 
tion  which  Defoe  chooses  to  represent  as  crossed  and 
dashed  with  all  the  strains  and  races  in  Europe.  Pie 
also  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  proceedings  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  famous  Kentish  petition,  and  was  the  author, 
and  some  say  the  presenter,  of  the  equally  famous 
Legion  Memorial,  which  asserted  in  the  strongest 
terms  the  supremacy  of  the  electors  over  the  elected, 
and  of  which  even  an  irate  House  of  Commons  did  not 
dare  to  take  any  great  notice.  The  theory  of  the  inde¬ 
feasible  supremacy  of  the  freeholders  of  England  whose 
delegates  merely  (according  to  this  theory)  the  Com¬ 
mons  were,  was  one  of  Defoe’s  favorite  political 
tenets,  and  he  returned  to  it  in  a  most  powerfully  writ¬ 
ten  tract  entitled  The  Original  Power  of  the  Collective 
Body  of  the  People  of  England  Examined  and  Asserted. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  occupied  in  a  controversy  on 
the  conformity  question  with  the  well-known  John 
How  (usually  spelt  Howe  at  present),  and  wrote  severa' 
minor  political  tracts. 

The  death  of  William  was  a  great  misfortune  tG 
Defoe,  and  he  soon  felt  the  power  of  his  adversaries. 
After  publishing  The  Mock  Mourners,  intended  to 
satirize  and  rebuke  the  outbreak  of  Jacobite  joy  at  the 
king’s  death,  he  turned  his  attention  once  more  to  eccle¬ 
siastical  subjects,  and,  in  an  evil  hour  for  himself, 
wrote  the  famous  Shortest  Way  with  the  Dissenters. 
The  traditional  criticism  of  this  remarkable  pamphle! 
is  a  most  curious  example  of  the  way  in  which  thor¬ 
oughly  inappropriate  descriptions  of  books  pass  from 
mouth  to  mouth.  Every  commentator  (with  the  single 
exception  of  Mr.  Chadwick)  has  dilated  upon  its  “ex¬ 
quisite  irony.”  Now,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  in 
The  Shortest  Way  there  is  no  irony  at  all,  and,  as  Defoe’* 
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adversaries  acutely  remarked,  irony  would  never  have 
been  pleaded  had  nut  the  author  got  into  trouble. 
It  is  probable  that  if  the  five  points  of  bulk,  rapidity  of 
production,  variety  of  matter,  originality  of  design, 
and  excellence  of  style  are  taken  together,  hardly  any 
author  can  show  a  work  of  equal  magnitude.  It  is  un¬ 
lucky  that  only  one  complete  copy  of  the  work  is  known 
to  exist,  and  that  is  in  a  private  library.  After  his  re¬ 
lease  he  went  to  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  but  still  continued 
to  publish  his  review. 

The  authorship  of  the  Shortest  Day  was  soon  dis¬ 
covered,  and  Defoe  absconded.  A  reward  was  offered 
for  his  apprehension;  he  surrendered  after  a  time,  and 
was  tried  and  convicted.  He  was  fined  200  marks,  con¬ 
demned  to  be  pilloried  three  times,  to  be  imprisoned  in¬ 
definitely,  and  to  find  securities  for  his  good  behavior 
for  seven  years.  But  the  mob  cheered  instead  of  pelt¬ 
ing  him  as  he  stood  in  the  pillory,  and  his  Hymn  to  the 
Pillory  is  one  of  the  best  of  his  poetical  works. 

In  1705  appeared  The  Consolidator ,  or  Memoirs  op 
Sundry  Transactions  from  the  World  in  the  Moon,  a 
political  satire  which  is  supposed  to  have  given  some 
hints  for  Gulliver ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  Defoe 
performed  a  secret  mission  (the  first  of  several  of  the 
kind)  for  Harley.  While  on  one  of  these  in  the  west 
of  England  he  was  molested,  though  with  no  serious  re¬ 
sult,  by  the  zealous  country  justices.  In  1705  also  ap¬ 
peared  the  famous  Mrs.  Veal.  As  is  well-known,  this 
admirable  fiction  is  said  to  have  been  composed  for  a 
bookseller,  to  help  off  an  unsalable  translation  of 
Drelincourt  on  Death.  Mr.  Lee,  however,  has  thrown 
some  doubts  on  this  story.  Defoe’s  next  considerable 
work  was  Jure  Divino ,  a  poetical  argument  in  some 
10,000  terribly  bad  verses;  and  soon  afterward  (1706) 
he  began  to  be  largely  employed  in  promoting  the  union 
with  Scotland.  Not  only  did  he  write  pamphlets  as 
usual  on  the  project,  and  vigorously  recommend  it  in 
The  Review,  but  in  October,  1706,  he  was  sent  on  a 
political  mission  to  Scotland  by  Godolphin,  to  whom 
Harley  had  recommended  him.  He  resided  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  for  nearly  sixteen  months,  and  his  services  to  the 
government  were  rewarded  by  a  regular  salary.  He 
seems  to  have  devoted  himself  to  commercial  and  lit¬ 
erary  as  well  as  to  political  matters,  and  prepared  at  this 
time  his  elaborate  History  of  the  Union,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  1709.  In  this  latter  year  occurred  the  famous 
Sacheverel  sermon,  and  Defoe  wrote  several  tracts  on 
the  occasion.  In  1710,  Harley  returned  to  power,  and 
Defoe  was  placed  in  a  somewhat  awkward  position. 
To  Harley  himself,  he  was  bound  by  gratitude  and  by 
a  substantial  agreement  in  principle,  but  with  the  rest 
of  the  Tory  ministry  he  had  no  sympathy.  He  seems, 
in  fact,  to  have  agreed  with  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Tories,  and  with  the  home  policy  of  the  Whigs,  and 
naturally  incurred  the  reproach  of  time-serving  and  the 
hearty  abuse  of  both  parties.  At  the  end  of  1710  he 
again  visited  Scotland.  In  the  negotiations  concerning 
the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  Defoe  strongly  supported  the 
ministerial  side,  to  the  intense  wrath  of  the  Whigs,  and 
this  wrath  was  displayed  in  an  attempted  prosecution 
against  some  pamphlets  of  his  on  the  all-important 
question  of  the  succession,  but  the  influence  of  Harley 
saved  him.  He  continued,  however,  to  take  the  side  of 
the  dissenters  in  the  questions  affecting  religious  liberty, 
which  played  such  a  prominent  part  toward  the  close  of 
Anne’s  reign.  Pie  naturally  shared  Harley’s  downfall; 
and,  though  the  loss  of  his  salary  might  seem  a  poor  re¬ 
ward  for  his  constant  support  of  the  Hanoverian  claim, 
it  was  little  more  than  his  ambiguous,  not  to  say  trim¬ 
ming,  position  must  have  led  him  to  expect.  He  Was 
violently  attacked  on  all  sides,  and  at  last  published,  in 
1715,  an  apologia  entitled  An  Appeal  to  Honor  and 


Justice,  In  which  he  defends  his  political  conduct,  ana 
which  furnishes  us  with  the  main  authority  for  the  de¬ 
tails  of  his  life.  With  this  publication  his  political  work 
was  formerly  supposed  to  have  ended  ;  but  in  i8b4  six 
letters  were  discovered  in  the  Record  Office  from  Defoe 
to  a  Government  official,  Mr.  Delafaye,  which  estab¬ 
lished  the  fact  that  in  1718,  at  least,  Defoe  wasdoingnot 
only  political  work,  but  political  work  of  a  somewhat 
equivocal  kind  —  that  he  was,  in  fact,  sub-editing  the 
Jacobite  Mist's  Journal,  under  a  secret  agreement  with 
the  Government  that  he  should  tone  down  the  senti¬ 
ments  and  omit  objectionable  items.  He  seems  to 
have  performed  the  same  not  very  honorable  office  in  the 
case  of  two  other  journals  —  DormePs  Letter  and  the 
Mercurius  Poli tints;  and,  if  we  may  trust  Mr.  Lee,  he 
wrote  in  these  and  other  papers  till  nearly  the  end  of 
his  life. 

However  this  may  be,  the  interest  of  Defoe’s  life 
from  this  time  forward  is  very  far  from  political.  He 
was  now  a  man  of  fifty-five  years  of  age  ;  he  had,  up  to 
this  period,  written  nothing  but  what  may  be  called 
occasional  literature,  and,  except  the  History  of  the 
Union  and  Jure  Divino,  nothing  of  any  great  length. 
In  1715  appeared  the  first  volume  of  The  Family  In¬ 
structor,  which  was  subsequently  continued,  and  which 
was  very  popular  during  the  last  century.  Three  years 
afterward  came  forth  the  first  volume  of  Robinson 
Crusoe.  The  first  edition  of  this  was  published 
April  25,  1719.  It  ran  through  four  editions  in  as 
many  months,  and  then  in  August  appeared  the 
second  part.  Twelve  months  afterward  the  third  part, 
or  Serious  Reflections,  appeared.  This  last  part  is  now 
hardly  ever  reprinted.  Contemporaneously  with  the 
later  parts  of  Crusoe  appeared  The  Dumb  Philosopher, 
or  Dickory  Cronke.  It  is  a  short  and  rather  a  dull 
book,  of  something  the  same  type  as  the  Serious  Reflec¬ 
tions. 

In  1720  came  forth  The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Mr. 
Duncan  Campbell.  This,  unlike  the  two  former,  was 
not  entirely  a  work  of  imagination,  inasmuch  as  its  hero, 
the  fortune-teller,  was  a  real  person.  There  are 
amusing  passages  in  the  story,  but  it  is  too  desultory  to 
rank  with  Defoe’s  best.  In  the  same  prolific  year 
appeared  two  wholly  or  partially  fictitious  histories,  each 
of  which  might  have  made  a  reputation  for  any  man. 
The  first  was  the  famous  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier,  which, 
as  has  often  been  repeated,  Lord  Chatham  believed  to 
be  true  history,  and  which  Mr.  Lee  believes  to  be  the 
embodiment  at  least  of  authentic  private  memoirs.  It 
is  more  probable,  however,  that  Defoe,  with  his  exten¬ 
sive  acquaintance  with  recent  English  history,  and  his 
astonishing  power  of  working  up  details,  was  fully  equal 
to  the  task  of  unassisted  composition.  Asa  model  of 
historical  work  of  a  certain  kind  it  is  hardly  surpassable, 
and  many  separate  passages  —  accounts  of  battles  and 
skirmishes  —  have  never  been  equaled  except  by  Mr. 
Carlyle.  Captain  Singleton,  the  last  work  of  the  year, 
has  been  unjustly  depreciated  by  most  of  the  commen¬ 
tators.  The  record  of  the  journey  across  Africa,  with 
its  surprising  anticipations  of  recent  discoveries  (an¬ 
ticipations  which  were  commented  on  by  Dr.  Birdwood 
in  a  paper  read  before  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society  in  1863,  and  which  are  probably  due  to 
Defoe’s  intercourse  with  Portugal)  yields  in  interest  to 
no  work  of  the  kind  known  to  ns  ;  and  the  semi- 
piratical  Quaker  who  accompanies  Singleton  in  his  buc¬ 
caneering  expeditions  is  a  character  thoroughly  deserv¬ 
ing  of  life.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  there  is  also  a 
Quaker  who  plays  a  very  creditable  part  in  Roxana, 
and  that  Defoe  seems  to  have  been  well  affected  to  the 
Friends.  In  estimating  this  wonderful  productiveness 
on  the  part  of  a  man  sixty  years  old,  it  should  be  re- 
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membered  that  it  was  a  habit  of  Defoe  s  iu  Keep  his 
works  in  manuscript  sometimes  for  long  periods. 

In  1721  nothing  of  importance  was  produced,  but  in 
the  next  twelvemonth  three  capital  works  appeared. 
These  were,  The  Fortunes  and  Misfortunes  of  Moll 
Flanders ,  The  Journal  of  the  Plague  Year,  and  The 
History  of  Colonel  Jack.  AIoll  Flanders  (as  a  whole) 
may  be  placed  next  to  Robinson  Crusoe  in  order  of 
merit,  or  bracketed  for  that  position  with  the  some¬ 
what  similar  Roxana.  Both  are  triumphs  of  novel¬ 
writing.  Both  have  subjects  of  a  rather  more  than 
questionable  character,  but  both  display  the  remarkable 
art  with  which  Defoe  handles  such  subjects. 

In  1726  came  forth  The  Political  History  of  the 
Devil.  This  is  a  curious  book,  partly  explanatory  of 
Defoe’s  ideas  on  morality,  and  partly  belonging  to  a 
series  of  demonological  works  which  he  wrote,  and  of 
which  the  chief  others  are  A  System  of  Magic ,  and  An 
Essay  on  the  History  of  Apparitions.  During  the 
whole  of  the  years  from  1715  to  1728  Defoe  had  issued 
pamphlets  and  minor  works  far  too  numerous  to  mention. 
The  only  one  of  them,  perhaps,  which  requires  special 
notice  is  Religious  Courtship  (1722),  a  curious  series  of 
dialogues  displaying  Defoe’s  unaffected  religiosity,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  rather  meddling  intrusiveness  with 
which  he  applied  his  religious  notions. 

The  character  of  Defoe,  both  mental  and  moral,  is 
very  clearly  indicated  in  his  works.  He,  the  satirist  of 
the  true-born  Englishman,  was  himself  a  model,  with 
some  notable  variations  and  improvements,  of  the 
Englishman  of  his  period.  He  saw  a  great  many  things, 
and  what  he  did  see  he  saw  clearly.  But  there  were 
also  a  great  many  things  which  he  did  not  see,  and  there 
was  often  no  logical  connection  whatever  between  his 
vision  and  his  blindness.  The  most  curious  example  of 
this  inconsistency,  or  rather  of  this  indifference  to 
general  principle,  occurs  in  his  Essay  on  Projects.  He 
there  speaks  very  briefly  and  slightingly  of  life  insurance, 
probably  because  it  was  then  regarded  as  impious  by 
religionists  of  his  complexion.  But  on  either  side  of 
this  refusal  are  to  be  found  elaborate  projects  of  friendly 
societies  and  widows’  funds,  which  practically  cover,  in 
a  clumsy  and  roundabout  manner,  the  whole  ground  of 
life  insurance.  In  morals  it  is  evident  that  he  was, 
according  to  his  lights,  a  strictly  honest  and  honorable 
man.  But  sentiment  of  any  high-flying  description  (to 
use  the  cant  word  of  his  time)  was  quite  incomprehen¬ 
sible  to  him,  or  rather  never  presented  itself  as  a  thing 
to  be  comprehended.  He  tells  us  with  honest  and 
simple  pride  that  when  his  patron  Harley  fell  out,  and 
Godolphin  came  in,  he  for  three  years  held  no  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  former,  and  seems  quite  incapable  of 
comprehending  the  delicacy  which  would  have  obliged 
him  to  follow  Harley’s  fallen  fortunes.  Ilis  very 
anomalous  position  in  regard  to  Mist  is  also  indicative 
of  a  rather  blunt  moral  perception.  One  of  the  most 
affecting  things  in  his  novels  is  the  heroic  constancy  and 
fidelity  of  the  maid  Amy  to  her  exemplary  mistress 
Roxana.  But  Amy,  scarcely  by  her  own  fault,  is  drawn 
into  certain  breaches  of  certain  definite  moral  laws  which 
Defoe  did  understand,  and  she  is  therefore  condemned, 
with  hardly  a  word  of  pity,  to  a  miserable  end. 
Nothing  heroic  or  romantic  was  within  Defoe’s  view  ; 
he  could  not  understand  passionate  love,  ideal  loyalty, 
aesthetic  admiration,  or  anything  of  the  kind  ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  many  of  the  little  sordid  touches  which 
delight  us  by  their  apparent  satire  were,  as  designed, 
not  satire  at  all,  but  merely  a  faithful  representation  of 
the  feelings  and  ideas  of  the  classes  of  which  he  himself 
was  a  unit.  Charles  Lamb  experienced  a  difficulty 
as  to  The  Complete  Tradesman,  and  we  think  that  the 
explanation  we  have  preferred  will  extend  to  a  great 
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deal  more  of  his  work.  Some  peculiarities  of  that  work 
follow  as  a  natural  corollary  from  those  considerations. 
His  political  and  economical  pamphlets  are  almost 
unmatched  as  clear  presentations  of  the  views  of  their 
writer.  For  driving  the  nail  home  no  one  but  Swift 
excels  him,  and  Swift  perhaps  only  in  The  Drapier's 
Letters.  There  is  often  a  great  deal  to  be  said  against 
the  view  presented  in  those  pamphlets,  but  Defoe  sees 
nothing  of  it.  He  was  perfectly  fair  but  perfectly  one¬ 
sided,  being  generally  happily  ignorant  of  everything 
which  told  against  his  own  view. 

The  same  characteristics  are  curiously  illustrated  in 
his  moral  works.  The  morality  of  these  is  almost 
amusing  in  its  downright  positive  character.  With  all 
the  Puritan  eagerness  to  push  a  clear,  uncompromising, 
Scripture-based  distinction  of  right  and  wrong  into  the 
affairs  of  every-day  life,  he  has  a  thoroughly  English 
horror  of  casuistry,  and  his  clumsy  canons  consequently 
make  wild  work  with  the  infinite  intricacies  of  human 
nature.  We  have  noticed,  in  remarking  on  The  Use 
and  Abuse,  the  worst  instance  of  this  blundering  moral¬ 
ity.  Another,  though  very  different  instance,  is  his 
amusingly  feminine  indignation  at  the  increased  wages 
and  embellished  dress  of  servants.  He  is,  in  fact,  an 
incarnate  instance  of  the  tendency,  which  has  so  often 
been  remarked  by  other  nations  in  the  English,  to  drag 
in  moral  distinctions  at  every  turn,  and  to  confound 
everything  which  is  novel  to  the  experience,  unpleasant 
to  the  taste,  and  incomprehensible  to  the  understanding, 
under  the  general  epithets  of  wrong,  wicked,  and  shock¬ 
ing.  His  works  of  this  class,  therefore,  are  now  the  least 
valuable,  though  not  the  least  curious,  of  his  books. 
His  periodical  publications  necessarily  fall  to  some 
extent  under  the  two  foregoing  heads,  and  only  deserve 
separate  notice  because  of  the  novelty  and  importance 
of  their  conception.  His  poetry,  as  poetry,  is  altogether 
beneath  criticism.  It  is  sometimes  vigorous,  but  its 
vigor  is  merely  that  of  prose.  Of  his  novels  we  have 
already  spoken  in  detail,  excepting,  as  universally 
known,  Robinson  Crusoe. 

DE  GERANDO,  Marie  Joseph,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  ethical  and  metaphysical  philosophers  of 
France,  was  born  at  Lyons,  February  29,  1772.  When 
that  city  was  besieged  in  1793  by  the  armies  of  the 
republic,  the  young  De  Gerando  took  up  arms  in 
defense  of  his  native  place,  was  made  prisoner,  and  with 
difficulty  escaped  with  his  life.  He  first  took  refuge  in 
Switzerland,  whence  he  afterward  fled  to  Naples.  In 
1796,  after  an  exile  of  three  years,  the  establishment  of 
the  Directory  allowed  him  to  return  to  France.  Find¬ 
ing  himself,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  without  a  profes¬ 
sion,  he  resolved  to  embrace  the  career  of  arms,  and 
enlisted  as  a  private  in  a  cavalry  regiment.  About  this 
time  the  Institute  had  proposed  as  a  subject  for  an  essay 
this  question, — “  What  is  the  influence  of  symbols  on 
the  faculty  of  thought  ?”  De  Gerando  gained  the  prize, 
and  heard  of  his  success  after  the  battle  of  Zurich,  in 
which  he  had  distinguished  himself.  This  literary 
triumph  was  the  first  step  in  Ins  upward  career.  In 
1799  he  was  attached  to  the  ministry  of  the  interior  by 
Lucien  Bonaparte;  in  1804  he  became  general  secre¬ 
tary  under  Champagny  ;  in  1805  he  accompanied  Napo¬ 
leon  to  Italy;  in  1808  he  was  nominated  master  of 
requests;  in  1811  he  received  the  title  of  councillor  of 
state  ;  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Catalonia.  On  the  overthrow  of  the  empire, 
De  Gerando  was  allowed  to  retain  this  office  ;  but  hav¬ 
ing  been  sent  during  the  Hundred  Days  into  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Moselle  to  organize  the  defense  of  that  dis¬ 
trict,  he  was  punished  by  a  few  months  of  neglect.  He 
was  soon  after,  however  readmitted  to  the  council  of 
state,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  pruaence 
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and  conciliatory  tendency  of  his  views.  In  1819  he 
opened  at  the  law-school  of  Paris  a  class  of  public  and 
administrative  law,  which  in  1822  was  suppressed  by 
the  Government,  but  was  re-opened  six  years  later 
under  the  Martignac  ministry.  In  1837  the  Govern¬ 
ment  acknowledged  the  long  and  important  services 
which  De  Gerando  had  rendered  to  his  country  by  rais¬ 
ing  him  to  the  peerage.  He  died  in  Paris,  November 
9,  1842,  at  the  age  of  seventy. 

DEGREE,  in  a  college  or  university  (Fr.  degre , 
from  Eat.  gradus,  a  step),  is  a  recognition  of  the 
student  having  made  a  step  in  advance,  and  having  at¬ 
tained  to  a  resting  place  in  his  academical  career. 

DEGREE,  in  Music,  is  the  difference  of  position  or 
elevation  of  the  notes  on  the  lines  and  spaces. 

DEGGENDORF,  or  Deckendorf,  the  chief  town  of 
A  district  in  Lower  Bavaria,  about  twenty-five  miles  north¬ 
west  of  Passau,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  which  is 
there  crossed  by  two  iron  bridges.  It  is  situated  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Perlbach,  with 
the  mountains  of  the  Bavarian  Forest  rising  behind,  and 
has  a  population  of  6,000. 

DEHRA  DUN,  a  district  of  British  India  in  the 
Meerut  (Mirat)  division  of  the  lieutenant-governorship  of 
the  Northwestern  Provinces.  It  comprises  the  valley  of 
Dehra,  together  with  the  hills  division  of  Jaunsar  Bawar, 
which  runs  from  S.E.  to  N.W.  of  it,  on  the  north. 
The  district  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  native  state  of 
Tehri  or  Garhwal,  on  the  FT  by  British  Garhwal,  on  the 
S.  by  the  Siwalik  hills,  which  separate  it  from  Saharanpur, 
district,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  hill  states  of  Sirmur, 
Jubol,  and  Taranch.  The  valley  has  an  area  of  about 
673  square  miles, 

DEISM  is  the  received  name  for  a  current  of  theo¬ 
logical  thought  which,  though  not  confined  to  one  country, 
or  to  any  well-defined  period,  had  England  for  its  prin¬ 
cipal  source,  and  was  the  most  conspicuous  in  the  last 
years  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  deists,  differing  widely  in  important  matters 
of  belief,  were  yet  agreed  in  seeking  above  all  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  certainty  and  sufficiency  of  natural  religion  in 
opposition  to  the  positive  religions,  and  in  tacitly  or 
expressly  denying  the  unique  significance  of  a  supernatural 
revelation  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  They 
either  ignored  the  Scriptures,  endeavored  to  prove  them 
in  the  main  but  a  helpful  republication  of  Evangelitim 
ceternum,  or  directly  impugned  their  divine  character, 
their  infallibility,  and  the  validity  of  their  evidences  as 
a  complete  manifestation  of  the  will  of  God.  The  term 
deism  is  not  only  used  to  signify  the  main  body  of  the 
deists’  teaching,  or  the  tendency  they  represent,  but  has 
of  late  especially  come  into  use  as  a  technical  term  for 
one  specific  metaphysical  doctrine  as  to  the  relation  of 
God  to  the  universe,  assumed  to  have  been  character¬ 
istic  of  the  deists,  and  to  have  distinguished  them  from 
atheists,  pantheists,  and  theists  —  the  belief,  namely,  that 
the  first  cause  of  the  universe  is  a  personal  God,  but  is 
not  only  distinct  from  the  world  but  apart  from  it  and 
its  concerns. 

DEJANIRA,  the  wife  of  Hercules.  See  Hercules. 

DE  KALB,  a  city  of  Illinois,  in  De  Kalb  county,  on 
the  Chicago  and  North-Western  railway.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  manufactures  of  the  city  are  cheese,  gloves,  furni- 
iture,  plows  and  barbed  wire,  while  the  surrounding 
country  is  chiefly  devoted  to  agriculture  and  to  dairy  in¬ 
terests.  De  Kalb  contains  one  national  and  one  private 
bank,  six  churches  and  a  number  of  schools,  and  one 
monthly  and  two  weekly  papers  are  issued.  Pop.  3,500. 

DEKKER,  Jeremias  de,  a  Dutch  poet,  was  born 
at  Dort  in  1610.  He  received  his  entire  education  from 
his  father,  a  native  of  Antwerp,  who,  having  embraced 
the  reformed  religion,  had  been  compelled  to  take  refuge 


in  Holland.  His  first  poem  was  a  paraphrase  of  the 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  which  was  followed  by 
translations  and  imitations  of  Horace,  J uvenal5  and  other 
Latin  poets.  The  most  important  of  his  original  poems 
were  a  collection  of  epigrams  and  a  satire  in  praise  of 
avarice.  The  latter  is  his  best  known  work.  Written 
in  a  vein  of  light  and  yet  effective  ironyP  it  is  usually 
ranked  by  critics  along  with  Erasmus’  Praise  of  Folly. 
Dekker  died  at  Amsterdam  in  November,  1666. 

DEKKER,  Thomas,  dramatist.  It  is  impossible  to 
make  out,  from  the  scanty  records  of  Dekker’s  personal 
life,  what  manner  of  man  he  was.  His  name  occurs 
frequently  in  Henslowe’s  Diaiy  during  the  last  year  of 
the  sixteenth  century  ;  he  is  mentioned  there  as  receiv¬ 
ing  loans  and  payments  for  writing  plays  in  conjunction 
with  Ben  Jonson,  Chettle,  Haughton,  and  Day,  and  he 
would  appear  to  have  been  then  in  the  most  active  em¬ 
ployment  as  a  playwright.  The  titles  of  the  plays  on 
which  he  was  engaged  from  April,  1599,  to  March, 
1 599-1 600,  are  Troilus  and  Cressida ,  Orestes  Fures, 
Agamemnon ,  The  Stepmother's  Tragedy ,  Bear  a  Brain, 
Pagge  of  Plymouth ,  Robert  the  Second ,  Patient  Grissel , 
The  Shoemaker' s  Holiday ,  Truth's  Supplication  to 
Candlelight ,  The  Spanish  Moor's  Tragedy ,  The  Seven 
Wise  Masters.  Dekker’s  “  Simon  Flyre,  ”  the  good-heart¬ 
ed,  mad  shoemaker,  and  his  “  Orlando  Friscobaklo,”  are 
touched  with  a  kindly  humor  in  which  Dickens  would 
have  delighted;  his  “  Infelices,”“  Fiamettas,”  “  Tormiel- 
las,”even  his“  Bellafronta”  have  a  certain  likeness  in  type 
to  the  heroines  of  Dickens ;  and  his  roaring  blades  and 
their  gulls  are  prototypes  of  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk  and 
Lord  Frederick  Verisopht.  Only  there  is  this  great 
difference  in  the  spirit  of  the  two  writers,  that  Dekker 
wrote  without  the  smallest  apparent  wish  to  reform  the 
life  that  he  saw,  desiring  only  to  exhibit  it;  and  that  on 
the  whole,  apart  from  his  dramatist’s  necessity  of  find¬ 
ing  interesting  matter,  he  cast  his  eye  about  rather  with 
a  liking  for  the  discovery  of  good  under  unpromising 
appearances  than  with  any  determination  to  detect  and 
expose  vice.  The  observation  must  also  be  made  that 
Dekker’s  personages  have  much  more  individual  char¬ 
acter,  more  of  that  mixture  of  good  and  evil  which  we 
find  in  real  human  beings.  Hack-writer  though  Dek¬ 
ker  was,  and  writing  often  under  sore  pressure,  there  is 
no  dramatist  whose  personages  have  more  of  the  breath 
of  life  in  them  ;  drawing  with  easy,  unconstrained  hand, 
he  was  a  master  of  those  touches  by  which  an  imagi¬ 
nary  figure  is  brought  home  to  us  as  a  creature  with 
human  interests.  A  very  large  part  of  the  motive 
power  in  his  plays  consists  in  the  temporary  yielding  to 
an  evil  passion.  The  kindly  philosopy  that  the  best  of 
natures  may  be  for  a  time  perverted  by  passionate  de¬ 
sires,  is  the  chief  animating  principle  of  his  comedy. 
He  delights  in  showing  women  listening  to  temptation, 
and  apparently  yielding,  but  still  retaining  sufficient 
control  over  themselves  to  be  capable  of  drawing  back 
when  on  the  verge  of  the  precipice.  The  wives  of  the 
citizens  were  his  heroines,  pursued  by  the  unlawful  ad¬ 
dresses  of  the  gay  young  courtiers  ;  and  on  the  whole 
Dekker,  from  inclination  apparently  as  well  as  policy, 
though  himself,  if  Ben  Jonson’s  satire  had  any  point, 
a  bit  of  a  dandy  in  his  youth,  took  the  part  of  morality 
and  the  city,  and  either  struck  the  rakes  with  remorse 
or  made  the  objects  of  their  machinations  clever  enough 
to  outwit  them.  From  Dekker’s  plays  we  get  a  very 
lively  impression  of  all  that  was  picturesque  and  theat¬ 
rically  interesting  in  the  city  life  of  the  time,  the  inte¬ 
riors  of  the  shops  and  the  houses,  the  tastes  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  and  their  wives,  the  tavern  and  tobacco-shop  man¬ 
ners  of  the  youthful  aristocracy  and  their  satellites. 
The  social  student  cannot  afford  to  overlook  Dekker  ; 
there  is  no  other  dramatist  of  that  age  from  whom  we 
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2an  get  such  a  vivid  picture  of  contemporary  manners  in 
London.  He  drew  direct  from  life  ;  in  so  far  as  he  ideal¬ 
ized,  he  did  so,  not  in  obedience  to  scholarly  precepts  or 
dogmatic  theories,  but  in  the  immediate  interests  of 
good-natured  farce  and  tender-hearted  sentiment. 

In  all  the  serious  parts  of  Dekker’s  plays  there  is  a 
charming  delicacy  of  touch,  and  his  smallest  scraps  of 
song  are  bewitching;  but  his  plays,  as  plays,  owe  much 
more  to  the  interest  of  the  characters  and  the  in¬ 
cidents  than  to  any  excellence  of  construction.  We  see 
what  use  could  be  made  of  his  materials  by  a  stronger 
intellect,  in  Westward  Ho!  which  he  wrote  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  John  Webster.  The  play,  somehow,  though 
the  parts  are  more  firmly  knit  together,  and  it  has  more 
unity  of  purpose,  is  not  so  interesting  as  Dekker’s  un¬ 
aided  work.  Middleton  formed  a  more  successful  com¬ 
bination  with  Dekker  than  Webster ;  the  Hottest  Whore; 
or ,  Converted  Courtesan ,  is  generally  regarded  as  the 
best  that  bears  Dekker’s  name,  and  in  it  he  had  the 
assistance  of  Middleton,  although  the  assistance  was  so 
immaterial  as  not  to  be  worth  acknowledging  in  the 
title-page.  Still,  that  Middleton,  a  man  of  little  genius 
but  of  much  practical  talent  and  robust  humor,  was 
serviceable  to  Dekker  in  determining  the  form  of  the 
play,  may  well  be  believed.  The  two  wrote  another  play 
in  concert,  the  Roaring  Girl,  for  which  Middleton 
probably  contributed  a  good  deal  of  the  matter,  as  well 
as  a  more  symmetrical  form  than  Dekker  seems  to  have 
been  capable  of  devising.  In  the  Witch  of  Edmonton , 
except  in  a  few  scenes,  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  hand  of 
Dekker  with  any  certainty  ;  his  collaborates  were  J  ohn 
Ford  and  William  Rowley ;  to  Ford  probably  belongs 
the  intense  brooding  and  murderous  wrath  of  the  old 
hag,  which  are  too  direct  and  hard  in  their  energy  for 
Dekker,  while  Rowley  may  be  supposed  to  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  delineation  of  country  life. 

DE  LA  BECHE,  Henry  Thomas,  one  of  the  band 
of  enthusiastic  workers  by  whom  the  science  of  the 
geology  was  developed  so  rapidly  in  England  during 
the  early  part  of  this  century,  was  born  in  the  year 
1796.  When  fourteen  years  of  age,  being  destined,  like 
his  friend  Murchison,  for  the  military  profession,  he 
entered  the  college  at  Great  Marlowe,  where  he 
specially  distinguished  himself  by  the  rapidity  and  skill 
with  which  he  executed  sketches  showing  the  salient 
features  of  a  district.  But  this  aptitude,  which  would 
have  been  of  great  service  in  a  soldier’s  life,  was  not 
called  forth  for  warlike  purposes.  The  peace  of  1815 
changed  the  career  of  many  young  aspirants  for  military 
distinction,  and  among  them  De  la  Beche.  Instead  of 
pursuing  the  calling  he  had  chosen,  he  began  to  devote 
himself  with  ever-increasing  assiduity  to  the  pursuit 
of  geology.  When  only  twenty-one  years  of  age  he 
joined  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  continuing 
throughout  life  to  be  one  of  its  most  active,  useful,  and 
honored  members.  Possessing  a  fortune  sufficient  for 
the  gratification  of  his  tastes,  he  visited  many  localities 
of  geological  interest  in  Britain,  and  spent  some  time  on 
the  Continent  studying  features  in  the  geology  and  phys¬ 
ical  geography  of  France  and  Switzerland.  His 
journeys  seldom  failed  to  bear  fruit  in  suggestive  notes, 
papers,  or  sketches.  Early  attachment  to  the  south¬ 
west  of  England  led  him  back  to  that  region, 
where  with  augmented  power  from  enlarged  experi¬ 
ence  and  reflection,  he  began  the  detailed  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  rocks  of  Cornwall  and  Devon.  Thrown 
much  into  contact  with  the  mining  community  of  that 
part  of  the  country,  he  conceived  the  idea  that  the  nation 
ought  to  compile  a  geological  map  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  collect  and  preserve  specimens  to  illus¬ 
trate,  and  perhaps  even  to  aid  in  further  developing,  its 
mineral  industries.  He  showed  his  skillful  management 
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of  affairs  by  inducing  the  Government  of  the  day  to  rec¬ 
ognize  his  work  and  give  him  an  appointment  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Ordnance  survey.  This  formed  the 
starting-point  of  the  present  Geological  Survey  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

De  la  Beche  was  an  able  mineralogist  as  well  as  an 
admirable  field-geologist.  He  published  numerous 
memoirs  on  English  geology  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Geological  Society  of  London ,  as  well  as  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom.  He 
likewise  wrote  a  valuable  text-book  of  geology,  and  a 
work  of  singular  breadth  and  clearness-  -  Researches  in 
Theoretical  Geology  —  in  which  he  enunciated  a  philo¬ 
sophical  treatment  of  geological  questions  much  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  his  time.  An  early  volume,  How  to  Observe 
in  Geology,  was  rewritten  and  enlarged  by  him  late  in 
life,  and  published  under  the  title  of  The  Geological 
Observer.  It  was  marked  by  wide  practical  experience, 
multifarious  knowledge,  philosophical  insight,  and  a 
genius  for  artistic  delineation  of  geological  phenomena. 
He  received  from  many  foreign  societies  recognition  of 
his  services  to  science,  and  at  the  close  of  his  life  was 
awarded  the  Wollaston  medal  —  the  highest  honor  in 
the  gift  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London.  After  a 
life  of  constant  activity  he  began  to  suffer  from  partial 
paralysis,  but,  though  becoming  gradually  worse, 
continued  able  to  transact  his  official  business  until  a 
few  days  before  his  death,  which  took  place  April 
13,  1855. 

DELACROIX,  Ferdinand  Victor  Eugene,  a 
French  painter  of  history,  was  born  at  Charenton-St.- 
Maurice,  near  Paris,  April  26,  1798.  His  father  was 
a  partisan  of  the  most  violent  faction  during  the  time  of 
the  Revolution.  The  family  affairs  ‘seem  to  have  been 
conducted  in  the  wildest  manner,  and  the  accidents  that 
befell  the  child,  well  authenticated  as  they  are  said  to 
be,  make  it  almost  a  miracle  that  he  survived.  He  was 
first  nearly  burned  to  death  in  the  cradle  by  a  nurse 
falling  asleep  over  a  novel,  and  the  candle  dropping  on 
the  coverlet  ;  this  left  permanent  marks  on  his  arms 
and  face.  He  was  next  dropped  into  the  sea  by  another 
bonne,  who  was  climbing  up  a  ship’s  side  to  see  her 
lover.  He  was  nearly  poisoned,  and  nearly  choked, 
and,  to  crown  all,  he  tried  to  hang  himself,  without  any 
thought  of  suicide,  in  imitation  of  a  print  exhibiting  a 
man  in  that  position  of  final  ignominy.  The  predic¬ 
tion  of  a  charlatan,  founded  on  his  horoscope,  has  been 
preserved :  — “  Cet  enfant  deviendra  un  homme  Celebre, 
mais  sa  vie  sera  des  plus  laborieuses,  des  plus  tour- 
mentees,  et  toujours  livree  a  la  contradiction.” 

Delacroix  the  elder  died  at  Bordeaux  when  Eugene 
was  seven  years  of  age,  and  his  mother  returned  to 
Paris  and  placed  him  in  the  Lycee  Napoleon.  After¬ 
ward,  on  his  determining  to  be  a  painter,  he  entered 
the  atelier  of  Baron  Guerin,  who  affected  to  treat  him 
as  an  amateur.  His  fellow-pupil  was  Scheffer,  who 
was,  alike  by  temperament  and  antecedents,  the  opposite 
of  the  bizarre  Delacroix,  and  the  two  remained  an¬ 
tagonistic  to  the  end  of  life.  Delacroix’s  acknowledged 
power  and  yet  want  of  success  with  artists  and  critics  — 
Thiers  being  his  only  advocate — perhaps  mainly  re¬ 
sulted  from  his  bravura  and  rude  dash  in  the  use  of  the 
brush,  at  a  time  when  smooth  roundness  of  surface  was 
general.  His  first  important  picture,  Dante  and  Virgil , 
was  painted  in  his  own  studio ;  and  when  Guerin  went 
to  see  it  he  fiew  into  a  passion,  and  told  him  his  picture 
was  absurd,  detestable,  exaggerated.  “  Why  ask  me  to 
come  and  see  this?  you  knew  what  I  must  say.”  Yet 
his  work  was  received  at  the  Salon,  and  produced  an 
enthusiasm  of  debate  (1822).  Some  said  Gericault  had 
worked  on  it,  but  all  treated  it  with  respect.  Still  in 
private  his  position,  even  after  the  larger  tragic  picture, 
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the  Massacre  of  Scipio ,  had  been  deposited  in  the  Lux¬ 
embourg  by  the  Government,  became  that  of  an  Ish- 
maelite.  The  war  for  the  freedom  of  Greece  then  going 
on  moved  him  deeply,  and  his  next  two  pictures, 
Marino  Faliero  Decapitated  on  the  Giant's  Staircase  of 
the  Ducal  Palace  (which  has  always  remained  a  Euro¬ 
pean  success),  and  Greece  Lamenting  on  the  Ruins  of 
Missolonghi  —  with  many  smaller  works,  were  ex¬ 
hibited  for  the  benefit  of  the  patriots  in  1826.  This 
exhibition  was  much  visited  by  the  public,  and  next 
year  he  produced  another  of  his  important  works,  Sar- 
danapalus ,  from  Byron’s  drama.  After  this,  he  says, 
“  I  became  the  abomination  of  painting.  I  was  refused 
water  and  salt,” —  but,  he  adds  with  singularly  happy 
naivete,  “  J’etais  enchante  de  moimeme  !”  The  patri¬ 
mony  he  inherited,  or,  perhaps  it  should  be  said,  what 
remained  of  it,  was  10,000  livres  de  rente ,  and  with 
economy  he  lived  on  this,  and  continued  the  expensive 
rocess  of  painting  large  historical  pictures.  In  1831 
e  reappeared  in  the  Salon  with  six  works,  and  imme¬ 
diately  after  left  for  Morocco,  where  he  found  much  con¬ 
genial  matter.  Delacroix  never  went  to  Italy ;  he  re¬ 
fused  to  go,  on  principle,  lest  the  old  masters,  either  in 
spirit  or  manner,  should  impair  his  originality  and  self- 
dependence.  His  greatest  admiration  in  literature  was 
the  poetry  of  Byron  ;  Shakespeare  also  attracted  him 
for  tragic  inspirations ;  and  of  course  classic  subjects 
had  their  turn  on  his  easel. 

He  continued  his  work  indefatigably,  having  his 
pictures  very  seldom  favorably  received  at  the  Salon. 
These  were  sometimes  very  large,  full  of  incidents,  with 
many  figures.  Drawing  of  Lots  in  the  Boat  at  Sea , 
from  Byron’s  Don  Juan ,  and  the  Taking  of  Constan¬ 
tinople  by  the  Christians ,  were  of  that  character,  and 
the  first-named  was  one  of  his  noblest  creations.  In 
1845  he  was  employed  to  decorate  the  library  of  the 
Luxembourg,  that  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1847, 
the  ceiling  of  the  Gallery  of  Apollo  in  the  Louvre  in 
1849,  and  that  of  the  Salon  de  la  Paix  in  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  in  1853.  He  died  August  13,  1863;  and  in 
August,  1864,  an  exposition  of  his  works  was  opened 
on  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens.  It  contained  1 74  pictures, 
many  of  them  of  large  dimensions,  and  303  drawings, 
showing  immense  perseverance  as  well  as  energy  and 
versatility. 

DELAGOA  BAY  (/.<?.,  in  Portuguese,  the  Bay  of  the 
Swampy  Land),  an  inlet  on  the  east  coast  of  South  Af¬ 
rica,  with  a  length  from  north  to  south  of  about  sixty 
miles,  and  a  breadth  of  about  twenty.  It  is  protected 
by  a  series  of  islands  stretching  north  from  the  main¬ 
land;  and  in  spite  of  a  bar  at  the  entrance,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  shallows  within,  it  forms  a  valuable  harbor, 
accessible  to  large  vessels  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

DELAMBRE,  Jean  Baptiste  Joseph,  an  eminent 
mathematician  and  astronomer,  was  born  at  Amiens, 
September  19,  1749.  He  commenced  his  studies  in  the 
gymnasium  of  that  town  under  the  celebrated  poet 
DeliHe,  with  whom  he  maintained  an  intimate  friend¬ 
ship  till  his  death.  Having  obtained  an  exhibition 
founded  by  one  of  his  ancestors  for  the  benefit  of  the 
town  of  Amiens,  he  was  enabled  to  prosecute  his 
studies  for  a  time  at  the  College  du  Plessis  in  Paris. 
The  expiry  of  this  privilege,  however,  left  him  to  strug¬ 
gle  with  great  privations.  During  the  interval  in  which 
he  was  awaiting  permanent  employment  he  devoted 
himself  to  historical  and  literary  studies.  He  undertook 
extensive  translations  from  Latin,  Greek,  Italian,  and 
English,  and  at  the  same  time  entered  on  the  study  of  the 
mathematical  sciences.  For  about  a  year  he  supported 
himself  by  teaching  at  Compiegne.  On  his  return  to 
Paris,  in  1771,  he  obtained  the  situation  of  tutor  in  the 
family  of  D’Asay,  the  receiver-general  of  finance.  By 


this  time  he  had  resolved  to  give  himself  specially  to  the 
study  of  physics  and  astronomy. 

At  the  College  of  France  he  attended  the  lectures  of 
Lalande,  on  whose  works  he  had  even  at  that  time 
made  a  complete  commentary.  This  was  first  remarked 
when,  in  the  course  of  instruction,  an  occasion  presented 
itself  of  citing  from  memory  a  passage  of  Aratus.  La¬ 
lande  immediately  intrusted  to  him  the  most  compli¬ 
cated  astronomical  calculations,  and  prevailed  on 
D’Assy  to  establish  an  observatory  at  his  house,  where 
Delambre  applied  himself  to  astronomical  observations. 
In  1781  the  discovery.of  the  planet  Uranus,  by  Herschel, 
led  the  Academy  of  Sciences  to  propose  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  its  orbit  as  the  subject  of  one  of  its  annual  prizes. 
Delambre  undertook  the  formation  of  tables  of  its  mo¬ 
tion,  and  the  prize  was  awarded  to  him.  His  next 
effort  was  the  construction  of  solar  tables,  and  tables  of 
the  motions  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn.  He  took  part  in 
the  sitting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  when  Laplace 
communicated  his  important  discoveries  on  the  inequal¬ 
ities  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  ;  and  he  formed  the  design  of 
applying  the  result  of  that  profound  analysis  to  the 
completion  of  tables  of  the  two  planets.  Delambre 
turned  his  attention  more  especially  to  the  satellites  of 
Jupiter  —  an  undertaking  of  great  difficulty  and  extent. 
He  had  been  engaged  for  several  years  in  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  his  ecliptical  tables,  when  the  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ences  offered  a  prize  for  the  subject,  which  was  awarded 
to  him.  In  the  same  year  (1792)  he  was  elected  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Academy. 

Immediately  afterward  he  was  appointed,  along  with 
Mechain,  by  the  French  section  of  the  joint  English 
and  French  commission,  to  measure  an  arc  from  Dun¬ 
kirk  to  Barcelona  as  a  basis  for  the  metric  system. 
This  undertaking,  in  itself  laborious,  was  rendered 
highly  dangerous  to  the  personal  safety  of  those  engaged 
in  it  by  the  events  of  the  Revolution.  Mechain  died 
whilst  the  work  was  proceeding ;  and  its  successful  ter¬ 
mination,  in  1799,  was  due  to  the  ability  and  prudence  of 
Delambre.  A  full  and  interesting  account  of  the  work 
was  published  in  his  Base  du  Systeme  Metrique  De'cimal 
(3  vols.  1806-10),  for  which  he  obtained,  by  a  unani¬ 
mous  vote,  the  prize  awarded  by  the  National  Institute 
of  France  to  the  most  important  work  in  physical 
science  of  the  preceding  ten  years. 

Delambre,  who  had  been  chosen  as  an  associate  of 
almost  every  scientific  body  in  Europe,  was  appointed, 
in  1795,  a  member  of  the  French  Board  of  Longitude, 
and,  in  1803,  perpetual  secretary  for  the  mathematical 
sciences  in  the  Institute.  In  1807,  he  succeeded  Lelande 
in  the  chair  of  astronomy  of  the  College  of  France,  and 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  principal  directors  ( titu - 
laires)  of  the  university.  For  twenty  years  he  performed 
faithfully  and  impartially  the  duties  of  his  office  in  one 
of  the  classes  of  the  Institute.  His  annual  reports,  his 
historical  eloges ,  which  have  been  published,  and  his  ex¬ 
position  of  the  progress  of  science  are  eminently  distin¬ 
guished  by  profound  erudition,  literary  skill,  and,  above 
all,  by  generous  appreciation  of  the  works  of  others. 
His  literary  and  scientific  labors  were  very  numerous, 
and,  in  respect  of  excellence,  of  the  highest  order.  His 
History  of  Astronomy,  published  at  intervals,  and  form¬ 
ing  when  complete  six  quarto  volumes,  is  a  work  of 
prodigious  research.  It  puts  the  modern  astronomer  in 
possession  of  all  that  had  been  done,  and  of  the  methods 
employed  by  those  who  lived  before  him. 

His  Methodes  Analytiques  pour  la  Determination, 
a'un  Arc  du  Meridien,  his  numerous  memoirs  in  the 
additions  to  the  Connaissances  des  Temps,  and  his  As¬ 
tronomic  Theorique  et  Pratique  exhibit  the  finest  appli¬ 
cations  ol  modern  analysis  to  astronomy  and  geography. 

The  life  of  continued  and  hard  study  which  Delambre 
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led  at  last  affected  his  health.  The  disease  by  which  he  was 
cut  off  became  apparent  in  the  month  of  July,  1822.  His 
total  loss  of  strength,  with  frequent  and  long-continued 
fainting-fits,  gave  warning  of  a  fatal  result,  which 
occurred  on  August  19,  1822. 

DE  LA  RIVE,  Auguste,  a  Swiss  physicist,  distin¬ 
guished  chiefly  for  his  researches  on  the  subject  of  elec¬ 
tricity,  was  born  at  Geneva  on  October  9,  1801.  He 
belonged  to  a  good  family,  closely  connected  with  that 
of  the  Count  Cavour,  and  he  inherited  his  taste  for 
natural  science  from  his  father,  an  eminent  physician  and 
chemist.  After  an  unusually  brilliant  career  as  a  stu¬ 
dent,  he  was  appointed  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-two  to 
the  chair  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  Academy  of 
Geneva.  For  some  years  after  his  appointment  he  de¬ 
voted  himself  specially  to  the  investigation  of  the  specific 
heat  of  gases,  and  to  observations  for  determining  the 
temperature  of  the  earth’s  crust.  In  the  latter  inquiry 
he  availed  himself  of  an  artesian  well  that  had  been 
bored  to  a  depth  of  700  feet,  and  his  observations  were 
adopted  by  Poisson  as  the  basis  of  his  calculations.  The 
comparatively  new  subject  of  electricity,  however,  re¬ 
ceived  much  of  his  attention  from  the  first,  and  it  grad¬ 
ually  became  the  chief  object  of  his  scientific  work.  His 
name  is  associated  with  original  discoveries  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  magnetism,  electro-dynamics,  the  connection 
of  magnetism  with  electricity,  the  properties  of  the  vol¬ 
taic  arc,  and  the  passage  of  electricity  through  ex¬ 
tremely  rarified  media.  His  researches  on  the  last-men¬ 
tioned  subject  led  him  to  form  a  new  theory  of  the 
aurora  borealis,  which,  though  not  free  from  difficulties, 
is  on  the  whole  the  most  probable  explanation  of  a  very 
obscure  phenomenon.  The  most  valuable  practical  re¬ 
sult  of  his  scientific  discoveries  was  the  process  of  electro¬ 
gilding  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Elkington  &  Ruolz  from  a 
memoir  which  he  communicated  to  the  Academie  des 
Sciences.  By  making  it  known  in  this  way  he  volun¬ 
tarily  renounced  all  the  profits  of  his  discovery.  Be¬ 
tween  1853  and  1858,  De  la  Rive  published  a  complete 
treatise  on  electricity,  in  three  octavo  volumes,  which 
was  regarded  as  a  work  of  high  authority,  and  was  at 
once  translated  into  English,  German,  and  Italian.  Its 
author’s  scientific  reputation  received  the  usual  recog¬ 
nition  in  his  election  to  the  membership  of  most  of  the 
learned  societies  of  Europe.  In  1842,  he  received  the 
grand  prize  of  3,000  francs  from  the  Academie  des 
Sciences  for  his  discovery  of  the  electro  gilding  process; 
and  in  1864  he  received  the  highest  honor  open  to  the 
scientific  men  of  Europe  in  his  nomination  as  one  of  the 
eight  foreign  associates  of  the  Academy.  De  la  Rive’s 
birth  and  fortune  gave  him  considerable  social  and  po¬ 
litical  influence.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  hospi¬ 
tality  to  literary  and  scientific  men,  and  for  his  interest 
in  the  welfare  and  independence  of  his  native  country. 
In  i860,  when  the  annexation  of  Savoy  and  Nice  had  led 
the  Genevese  to  fear  French  aggression,  Dela  Rive  was 
sent  by  his  fellow-citizens  on  a  special  embassy  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  succeeded  in  securing  a  declaration  from  the 
English  Government,  which  was  communicated  privately 
to  that  of  France,  that  any  attack  upon  Geneva  would 
be  regarded  as  a  casus  belli.  On  the  occasion  of  this 
visit  the  University  of  Oxford  conferred  upon  De  la  Rive 
the  honorary  decree  of  D.C.L.  When  on  his  way  to 
pass  the  winter  at  Cannes  he  died  suddenly  at  Marseilles, 
on  November  28,  1873. 

DELAROCIIE,  Hiptolyte,  commonly  known  as 
Paul,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  painters  of  the 
eclectic  modern  school,  was  born  in  Paris,  July  17,  1797. 
He  is  always  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  most  fortunate 
and  successful  of  men,  as  well  as  one  of  the  ablest,  since 
he  never  appeared  to  encounter  any  obstacles  or  to  feel 
any  difficulties. 
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The  father  of  Delaroche  was  an  expert  who  had  made 
a  fortune,  to  some  extent,  by  negotiating  and  catalogu¬ 
ing,  buying  and  selling.  He  was  proud  of  his  son’s 
talent,  and  able  10  forward  his  artistic  education.  The 
master  selected  was  Gros,  then  painting  life-size  his¬ 
tories,  and  surrounded  by  many  pupils.  In  this  atelier 
Delaroche  met  Bonington  (an  English  youth  of  whose 
work  we  see  little,  but  who  has  had  a  very  considerable 
influence  in  France),  Roqueplan,  Bellange,  Eugene 
Lami,  and  others.  In  no  haste  to  make  an  appearance 
in  the  Salon,  his  first  exhibited  picture  was  a  large  one, 
Josabeth  Saving  foas,  1822.  This  picture  led  to  his 
acquaintance  with  Gericault  and  Delacroix,  with  whom 
he  remained  on  the  most  friendly  terms,  the  three  form¬ 
ing  the  central  group  of  a  numerous  body  of  historical 
painters,  such  as  perhaps  never  before  lived  in  one 
locality  and  at  one  time. 

From  1822  the  record  of  his  life  is  to  be  found  in  the 
successive  works  coming  from  his  hand.  He  visited 
Italy  in  1838  and  1843,  when  his  father-in-law,  Horace 
Vernet,  was  director  of  the  French  Academy.  His 
studio  in  Paris  was  in  the  Rue  Mazarine,  where  he 
never  spent  a  day  without  some  good  result,  his  hand 
being  sure  and  his  knowledge  great.  His  subjects, 
definitely  expressed  and  popular  in  the  manner  of  treat 
ment,  illustrating  certain  views  of  history  dear  to  parti¬ 
sans,  yet  romantic  in  their  general  interest,  were  painted 
with  a  firm,  solid,  smooth  surface,  which  gave  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  highest  finish.  This  solidity,  found  also 
on  the  canvas  of  Vernet,  Scheffer,  Leopold  Robert, 
and  Ingres,  was  the  manner  of  the  day.  It  repudiates 
the  technical  charm  of  texture  and  variety  of  handling 
which  the  English  school  inherits  as  a  tradition  from 
the  time  of  Reynolds  ;  but  it  is  more  easily  understood 
by  the  world  at  large,  since  a  picture  so  executed  depends 
for  its  interest  rather  on  the  history,  scene  in  nature,  or 
object  depicted,  than  on  the  executive  skill,  which  may 
or  may  not  be  critically  appreciated.  We  may  add, 
that  this  point  of  view  of  the  historical  characters  which 
he  treated  is  not  always  just,  whatever  self-command 
we  may  give  him  credit  for.  Cromwell  lifting  the  coffin- 
lid  and  looking  at  the  body  of  Charles  is  an  incident 
only  to  be  excused  by  an  improbable  tradition  ;  but  the 
king  in  the  guard-room,  with  villainous  roundhead 
soldiers  blowing  tobacco  smoke  in  his  patient  face,  is  a 
libel  on  the  Puritans  ;  and  Queen  Elizabeth  dying  on 
the  ground,  like  a  she-dragon  no  one  dares  to  touch,  is 
sensational;  while  the  execution  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  is 
represented  as  taking  place  in  a  dungeon.  Nothing 
can  be  more  incorrect  than  this  last  as  a  reading  of 
English  history,  yet  we  forget  the  inaccuracy  in  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  treatment  which  represents  Lady  Jane, 
with  bandaged  sight,  feeling  for  the  block,  her  maids 
covering  their  faces,  and  none  with  their  eyes  visible 
among  the  many  figures.  On  the  other  hand,  Straf¬ 
ford  led  to  execution,  when  Laud  stretches  his  lawn- 
covered  arms  out  of  the  small  high  window  of  his 
cell  to  give  him  a  blessing  as  he  passes  along  the  cor¬ 
ridor,  is  perfect ;  and  the  splendid  scene  of  Richelieu  in 
gorgeous  barge,  preceding  the  boat  containing  Cinq- 
Mars  and  De  Thou  carried  to  execution  by  their  guards, 
is  perhaps  the  most  dramatic  semi-historical  work  ever 
done.  The  Princes  in  the  Tower  must  also  be  men¬ 
tioned  as  a  very  complete  creation ;  and  the  young 
female  martyr  floating  dead  on  the  Tiber  is  so  pathetic 
that  criticism  feels  hard-hearted  and  ashamed  before  it. 
As  a  realization  of  a  page  of  authentic  history,  again, 
no  picture  can  surpass  the  Assassination  of  the  Due  di 
Guise  at  Blois.  The  expression  of  the  murdered  man 
stretched  out  by  the  side  of  the  bed,  the  conspirators 
all  massed  together  toward  the  door  and  far  from  the 
body,  show  exact  study  as  well  as  insight  into  human 
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nature.  This  work  was  exhibited  in  his  meridian  time, 
1835 ;  and  in  the  same  he  exhibited  the  Head  of  an  Angel , 
a  study  from  Horace  Vernet’s  young  daughter  Louise, 
the  love  of  whom  was  the  absorbing  passion  of  his  life, 
and  from  the  shock  of  whose  death,  in  1845,  it  is  said 
he  never  quite  recovered.  By  far  the  finest  productions 
of  his  pencil  after  her  death  are  of  the  most  serious 
character,  a  sequence  of  small  elaborate  pictures  of 
incidents  in  the  Passion.  Two  of  these,  the  Virgin  and 
he  other  Maries,  with  the  apostles,  Peter  and  John, 
.vithin  a  nearly  dark  apartment,  hearing  the  crowd  as 
it  passes  hailing  Christ  to  Calvary,  and  St.  John  conduct¬ 
ing  the  Virgin  home  again  after  all  is  over,  are  beyond 
ill  praise  as  exhibiting  the  divine  story  from  a  simply 
iuman  point  of  view.  They  are  pure  and  elevated, 
ind  also  dramatic  and  painful.  Delaroche  was  not 
Iroubled  by  ideals,  and  had  no  affection  for  them. 
His  sound  but  hard  execution  allowed  no  mystery  to 
intervene  between  him  and  his  motif,  which  was  always 
intelligible  to  the  million,  so  that  he  escaped  all  the 
waste  of  energy  that  painters  who  try  to  be  poets  on 
canvas  suffer.  Thus  it  is  that  essentially  the  same  treat¬ 
ment  was  applied  by  him  to  the  characters  of  distant 
historical  times,  the  founders  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  the  real  people  of  his  own  day,  such  as  Napoleon 
at  Fontainebleau,  or  at  St.  Helena,  or  Marie  Antoinette 
leaving  the  Convention  after  her  sentence. 

In  1837  Delaroche  received  the  commission  for  the 
great  picture,  twenty-seven  meters  long,  in  the  hemicycle 
of  the  lecture  theater  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts.  This 
represents  the  great  artists  of  the  modern  ages  assembled 
in  groups  on  either  hand  of  a  central  elevation  of  white 
marble  steps,  on  the  topmost  of  which  are  three  thrones 
filled  by  the  architects  and  sculptors  of  the  Parthenon. 
To  supply  the  female  element  in  this  vast  composition 
he  introduced  the  genii  or  muses,  who  symbolize  or 
reign  over  the  arts,  leaning  against  the  balustrade  of 
the  steps,  beautiful  and  queenly  figures  with  a  certain 
antique  perfection  of  form,  but  not  informed  by  any 
wonderful  or  profound  expression.  The  portrait  figures 
are  nearly  all  unexceptionable  and  admirable.  This 
great  and  successful  work  is  on  the  wall  itself,  an  inner 
wall  however,  and  is  executed  in  oil.  It  was  finished 
in  1841,  and  considerably  injured  by  a  fire  which  oc¬ 
curred  in  1855,  which  he  immediately  set  himself  to 
remedy ;  but  he  died  before  he  had  well  begun,  on 
November  4,  1856.  Robert  Fleury  finished  the  re¬ 
pairs,  and  the  picture  as  yet  shows  no  sign  of  decay. 

DELARUE,  Gervais  (1751-1835),  a  French  his¬ 
torical  investigator,  and  one  of  the  chief  authorities  on 
Norman  and  Anglo-Norman  literature.  He  was  a 
native  of  Caen,  received  his  education  at  the  university 
of  that  town,  and  was  ultimately  raised  to  the  rank  of 
professor.  His  first  historical  enterprise  was  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  French  Revolution,  which  forced  him  to 
take  refuge  in  England,  but  the  interruption  was  the 
less  to  be  regretted  as  he  found  the  fullest  encourage¬ 
ment  from  his  northern  compeers,  and  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  examining  a  vast  mass  of  original  documents 
in  the  Tower  and  elsewhere,  which  proved  of  the  ut¬ 
most  assistance  to  his  investigations.  In  the  preface  to 
the  second  volume  of  his  greatest  work  —  the  Essais 
Historiques  —  he  speaks  feelingly  of  the  kindness  he  had 
experienced,  and  mentions  his  supreme  gratification  at 
receiving  the  approval  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  From  Eng¬ 
land  he  passed  over  to  Holland,  still  in  prosecution  of 
his  favorite  task ;  and  there  he  remained  till  1 798, 
when  the  way  was  open  for  his  return  to  France.  The 
rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  his  native  town,  where  he 
was  chosen  principal  of  his  university.  While  in  Eng¬ 
land  he  had  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Antiquaries  ;  and  in  his  own  country  he  was  made  a 


corresponding  member  of  the  Institute,  and  was  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

DELAVIGNE,  Jean  Francois  Casimir,  French 
poet  and  dramatist,  was  born  April  4,  1793,  at  Havre, 
whence  his  father  sent  him  at  an  early  age  to  Paris 
there  to  be  educated  at  the  Lycee  Napoleon.  During 
the  first  years  of  his  attendance  at  this  school  he  was 
little  else  than  a  dullard,  but  on  reaching  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  seems  to  have  undergone  a  complete  change 
—  sluggishness  gave  place  to  unusual  facility  in  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  knowledge;  a  decided  taste  for  literary 
studies,  especially  poetry,  was  evinced;  and  he  quickly 
became  a  distinguished  student.  He  read  with  avidity 
all  the  poets,  great  and  small,  to  whose  works  access 
was  obtainable,  and  was  known  to  spend  many  an  hour 
snatched  from  school  duties  in  the  elaboration  of  his 
own  juvenile  pieces.  Constitutionally  of  an  ardent  and 
sympathetic  temperament,  with  a  mind  the  natural  in¬ 
telligence  of  which  was  quickened  by  extensive  miscel¬ 
laneous  reading,  and  by  contact  with  a  world  then  in  a 
state  of  revolutionary  ferment,  it  will  be  seen  that  Dela- 
vigne  had  much  in  his  favor  when  he  first  sought  popu¬ 
lar  applause.  An  opportunity  for  display  soon  pre¬ 
sented  itself.  On  March  20,  1811,  the  Empress 

Marie  Louise  gave  birth  to  a  son,  christened  in  his  very 
cradle  king  of  Rome.  The  long  desired  event  was 
hailed  with  the  utmost  satisfaction  ;  congratulations 
reached  Napoleon  from  every  quarter  of  Europe,  and 
fifty  millions  of  human  beings  did  homage  to  their 
future  sovereign.  But  the  poets  were  dumb.  Our 
young  aspirant  to  fame,  therefore,  seeing  the  field  un¬ 
occupied,  composed  a  festal  hymn.  It  was  completely 
successful ;  even  the  critics  were  pleased.  On  being 
shown  the  verses,  Andrieux,  albeit  a  man  little  disposed 
to  flatter,  exclaimed,  “Bring  him  to  me!  He  shall 
make  nothing  but  verses,  and  these,  I  hope,  good 
ones.”  Encouragement  such  as  this  augured  well  for  the 
future ;  but  Delavigne’s  purse  was  scantily  furnished, 
and  his  friends  were  poor  and  unable  to  render  any  as¬ 
sistance.  At  this  point  he  was  fortunate  in  securing  as 
a  patron  Count  Fran^ais  of  Nantes,  who  attached  him 
to  the  revenue  office,  but  with  the  single  proviso,  that 
he  should  not  trouble  himself  to  appear  at  his  post 
oftener  than  once  a  month. 

About  this  time  he  competed  twice  for  an  academy 
prize,  but  without  success.  A  victory,  however,  was  at 
hand.  Amid  the  throes  in  which  society  labored  at  the 
period  of  Napoleon’s  downfall,  Delavigne,  catching 
inspiration  from  the  mingled  hopes  and  fears  which  agi¬ 
tated  his  fellow-countrymen,  burst  upon  the  world  with 
two  impassioned  poems,  the  first  entitled  Waterloo ,  the 
second,  Devastation  du  Muse'e,  both  written  in  the  heat 
of  patriotic  enthusiasm,  and  teeming  with  popular  politi¬ 
cal  allusions.  A  third,  but  of  inferior  merit,  Sur  le 
Besoin  de  s'  Uniar  A  pres  le  Depart  des  ftrangers ,  was 
afterward  added.  These  stirring  pieces,  termed  by 
him  Messeniennes ,  sounded  a  key-note  which  found  an 
echo  in  the  hearts  of  all.  Twenty-five  thousand  copies 
were  sold  ;  Delavigne  was  famous.  Nor  was  his  repu¬ 
tation  made  solely  with  the  populace ;  his  verses  were 
the  subject  of  much  discussion  in  court  circles  ;  and  in 
spite  of  their  political  tone  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
bestow  upon  him  some  mark  of  attention.  He  was 
therefore  appointed  to  an  honorary  librarianship,  with 
no  duties  to  discharge.  Thus  was  he  fortunately  ren¬ 
dered  independent  by  the  offer  of  one  sinecure  just  as  he 
was  deprived  of  another,  for  his  intercourse  with  Fran- 
?ais  had  now  ceased. 

Having  achieved  so  signal  a  triumph  in  one  depart¬ 
ment  of  literature,  Delavigne  was  desirous  of  attaining 
distinction  in  another,  and  accordingly  brought  out  upon 
the  stage  a  play  well  known  under  the  title  of  Les 
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Vepres  Sicilicnnes.  The  manuscript  having  been  re¬ 
fused  at  the  Theatre  Frangais,  the  critic  of  which,  a 
supercilious  poetaster,  told  him  that  “  someday  he  might 
write  comedy  very  fairly,”  the  mortified  author,  like 
Voltaire  on  a  similar  occasion,  cast  the  sheets  into  the 
flames,  from  which  they  were  rescued  by  his  brother 
Germain.  A  better  fate  than  burning  awaited  the  piece, 
and  in  1819  it  was  performed  at  the  Odeon,  then  just 
rebuilt.  On  the  night  of  the  first  representation,  which 
was  warmly  received,  Picard,  the  manager,  threw  him¬ 
self  into  the  arms  of  his  elated  friend,  exclaiming,  “  You 
have  saved  us!  You  are  the  founder  of  the  second 
French  Theater.”  This  was  followed  up  by  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  Comediens  (1820),  a  poor  play,  with  little 
plot,  and  the  Paria  (1821),  with  still  less,  but  contain¬ 
ing  some  well-written  choruses.  The  latter  piece  ob¬ 
tained  a  longer  lease  of  life  than  its  intrinsic  literary 
merits  warranted,  on  account  of  the  popularity  of  the 
political  opinions  freely  expressed  in  it — so  freely  ex¬ 
pressed,  indeed,  that  the  displeasure  of  the  king  was 
incurred,  and  Delavigne  lost  his  post.  But  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  willing  to  gain  the  people’s  good  wishes  by 
complimenting  their  favorite,  wrote  to  him  as  follows  : 
“  The  thunder  has  descended  on  your  house  ;  I  offer 
you  an  apartment  in  mine.”  Accordingly  he  became 
librarian  at  the  Palais-Royal,  a  position  retained  dur¬ 
ing  the  remainder  of  his  life.  It  was  here  that  he  wrote 
the  Pic  ole  des  Vieil/ards,  which  gained  his  election  to 
the  Academy  in  1825.  To  this  period  also  belong  La 
Princesse  Aurelie  (1828),  and  Martno  Faliero  (1829),  a 
drama  in  the  romantic  style. 

Other  works  of  Delavigne  followed  each  other  in 
rapid  succession  : — Don  yuan  d’Autriche  (1835),  Une 
Famille  au  temps  de  Luther  (1836),  La  Popularite 
(1838),  La  Fille  du  Cid  (1839),  Le  Conseiller  Rappor¬ 
teur  (1841),  and  Charles  VI.  (1843),  an  opera  partly 
written  by  his  brother. 

But  the  poet  had  reached  the  acme  of  his  reputation, 
and  was  now  on  the  decline.  In  1843  he  quitted  Paris 
to  seek  in  Italy  the  health  his  labors  had  cost  him.  At 
Lyons  his  strength  altogether  gave  way,  and  on  Decem¬ 
ber  nth,  while  listening  to  his  wife,  who  read  aloud  one 
of  Scott’s  novels,  he  gently  expired,  murmuring  some 
verses. 

DELAWARE,  one  of  the  States  of  the  American 
Union  (next  to  Rhode  Island,  the  smallest  in  extent),  is 
situated  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  forming  part  of  the 
peninsula  between  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Bays. 
It  covers  an  area  of  2,050  square  miles.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Pennsylvania,  on  the  W.  and  S.  by  Mary¬ 
land,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Dela¬ 
ware  Bay  and  River.  Its  rivers  are  small  and  unim¬ 
portant,  and  most  of  them  flow  into  the  Delaware  Bay  or 
River.  The  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Canal  connects 
the  two  great  bays,  and  makes  an  easy  water  transit  for 
produce  between  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  Delaware 
is  an  agricultural  State;  a  part  of  it  is  in  a  high  state  of 
cultivation.  Besides  wheat,  maize,  and  other  grain, 
peaches  are  grown  in  immense  quantities,  and  sent  over 
the  country.  Small  fruits  are  also  raised  for  transporta¬ 
tion.  In  the  northern  parts  of  the  State  are  numerous 
manufactories.  Wilmington  has  large  machine-shops, 
and  cotton,  paper,  morocco,  and  carriage  factories  ;  and 
iron-ship  building  is  largely  carried  on  there.  New 
Castle,  also,  has  rolling-mills,  and  cotton  and  woolen 
factories.  The  flour  mills  of  Delaware  are  famous,  and 
the  Dupont  Gunpowder  Works,  six  miles  from  Wil¬ 
mington,  are  the  largest  and  oldest  in  the  country.  The 
Philadelphia,  Wilmington  &  Baltimore  Railroad  runs 
through  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  and  the  Delaware 
Railroad  goes  through  the  whole  length  of  the  peninsula. 
The  Wilmington  &  Reading  Railroad  makes  a  con¬ 


nection  with  the  Pennsylvania  coal  region.  There  are 
five  judges  in  the  State,  viz.,  a  chancellor,  who  is  also 
president  of  the  Orphans’  Court  (the  associate  judge  re¬ 
siding  in  the  county  serving  with  him  in  the  county 
where  the  court  is  held),  a  chief  justice,  and  an  associate 
judge  from  every  one  of  the  three  counties.  There  is  a 
State  school  fund,  which  is  further  increased  by  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  marriage  and  liquor  licenses.  Every  hun¬ 
dred  which,  by  either  taxation  or  subscription,  supports 
a  free  school  is  entitled  to  its  share  of  the  fund.  The 
debt  of  the  State  is  $899,750,  and  as  the  cost  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  is  moderate,  the  taxes  are  small. 

On  the  28th  of  August,  1609,  Henry  Hudson  sailed 
into  the  Delaware  Bay;  but,  finding  the  water  shallow 
and  difficult  to  navigate,  he  made  no  exploration,  leav¬ 
ing  that  honor  to  the  Dutch  navigators  —  Hendrickson 
in  1616,  and  in  1623  Mey,  whose  name  is  borne  by  the 
eastern  cape  of  the  bay.  There  is  a  tradition  that  Lord 
De  la  Warr,  when  on  his  way  to  Virginia  in  1610, 
anchored  in  the  bay,  but  it  is  not  authentic.  It  was  in 
1626  that  Gustavus  Adolphus,  King  of  .Sweden,  by  the 
advice  of  a  Hollander,  William  Uesselinx,  issued  let- 
ters-patent  for  a  settlement  on  the  west  shore  of  the 
Delaware  River  —  called  by  the  Indians  Poutaxat,  and 
by  the  Dutch  South  River  —  for  a  trading-post.  The 
queen  dowager,  the  royal  council,  the  nobility,  the 
bishops  and  clergy,  as  well  as  large  numbers  of  the 
people,  contributed  money  for  the  colony  ;  but  the  long 
war  with  Germany,  and  the  death  of  the  king,  caused 
the  scheme  to  fail.  In  1639  Queen  Christina  sent  out 
a  colony  under  the  charge  of  a  Dutchman,  Peter 
Menewe,  who  first  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dela¬ 
ware,  near  the  present  town  of  Lewes,  which  they 
named  Paradise  Point.  Here  they  made  a  purchase 
from  the  Indians  of  all  the  land  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  from  Cape  Ilenlopen,  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  to 
Trenton  Falls;  and  as  none  of  the  Swedes  understood 
the  Indian  language,  the  deeds  were  written  in  Dutch, 
and  sent  to  Sweden  for  preservation.  The  first  settle¬ 
ment  the  Swedes  made  in  their  newly-acquired  country, 
which  they  called  New  Sweden,  was  near  the  Delaware 
River,  where  the  Christine  and  Brandywine  Creeks  join, 
and  where  the  city  of  Wilmington  now  stands.  Here 
they  built  a  fort,  which  they  called  Christiana.  The 
Dutch  had  a  few  weak  settlements  on  the  Jersey  shore, 
but  they  also  claimed  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  and 
wrote  a  remonstrance  to  Menewe,  though  they  did  not, 
perhaps  could  not,  interfere  with  the  colony,  which 
Minnewitz  governed  for  three  years,  appointing  at  his 
death  a  successor.  The  Dutch  proved  troublesome 
neighbors,  and  as  a  retaliation  for  the  building  of  Fort 
Christiana,  they  built  Fort  Casimir,  six  miles  below  the 
Swedish  settlement.  Still  Governor  Stuyvesant  and 
the  Swedish  governor,  Printz,  were  on  amicable  terms; 
and  when  the  former  visited  this  new  fort  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Delaware,  the  two  promised  to  be  neigh¬ 
borly  and  friendly,  and  to  act  as  allies  if  needful.  But 
in  1654,  Governor  Rising  was  sent  from  Sweden  with  a 
large  number  of  colonists  ;  and  his  first  act  was  to  take 
Fort  Casimir,  which  he  did  without  bloodshed,  renaming 
it  the  Fort  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  honor  of  Trinity 
Sunday,  when  he  captured  it.  This  brought  Governor 
Stuyvesant  from  New  York,  with  six  or  seven  vessels, 
and  as  many  hundred  men,  who  not  only  retook  Fort 
Casimir,  but  marched  to  Fort  Christiana  and  captured 
it  also.  Stuyvesant  compelled  the  Swedes  to  swear 
allegiance  to  the  Dutch  Government,  and  those  who 
refused  the  oath  were  forced  to  leave  the  country. 
Thus  the  colony  of  New  Sweden  was  obliterated,  and 
the  Dutch  became  owners  of  the  west  shore  of  the  Del¬ 
aware  River,  having  at  Fort  Casimir,  which  they  called 
New  Amstel,  a  governor  of  their  own,  though  undei 
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the  jurisdiction  of  the  governor  of  Manhattan  (New 
York).  In  1664  Sir  Robert  Carr,  after  capturing  Man¬ 
hattan,  sailed  up  South  River,  and  took  New  Amstel, 
changing  the  name  of  the  river  to  Delaware,  and  New 
Amstel  to  New  Castle  on  Delaware;  though  the  Swed¬ 
ish  chronicler  affirms  —  “  there  has  never  been  a  castle 
in  it.”  For  nine  years  was  the  colony  held  by  the 
English,  Carr  being  governor  under  Governor  Lovelace 
of  New  York.  Lord  Baltimore  had  claimed,  during 
the  Dutch  administration,  all  the  lower  part  of  the  ter¬ 
ritory,  within  two  miles  of  New  Amstel,  and  whilst 
Governor  Lovelace  was  in  office  he  still  urged  his  claim. 
In  1673  the  Dutch  admiral  Eversten  stormed  New 
York,  took  it  without  capitulation,  and  again  there  was 
a  Dutch  governor  on  the  Delaware.  This  rule  was 
short,  for  in  the  very  next  year  all  the  English  colonies 
were  ceded  back  to  England  by  the  Peace  of  Westmin¬ 
ster.  Y et  the  settlement  on  the  Delaware  seemed 
doomed  to  change  its  owners;  for,  becoming  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  Duke  of  York  by  a  special  grant,  there  was 
a  governor  sent  to  New  Castle  in  the  name  of  the  duke, 
who  himself  never  visited  his  possessions  in  America. 
In  1682  the  duke  gave,  or  nominally  sold,  “the  three 
lower  counties”  to  William  Penn,  so  that  they  became 
a  part  of  Pennsylvania.  At  first  an  effort  was  made 
that  the  “  three  lower  counties  ”  should  send  their  dela- 
gates  to  the  Pennsylvania  assembly,  which  should  legis¬ 
late  for  the  whole ;  but  as  the  interests  of  the  two  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  province  were  different,  the  “  three  lower 
counties”  insisted  upon  a  separate  assembly  held  at 
New  Castle.  After  Penn’s  death,  in  1718,  there  was  a 
lawsuit  between  his  heirs  and  those  of  Lord  Baltimore, 
as  to  the  boundary  line  between  their  possessions.  The 
suit  was  carried  into  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  England, 
and  pending  the  trial  the  “  three  lower  counties  ”  were 
not  sure  to  whom  they  belonged,  and  so  paid  no  land 
rents.  In  1768  the  suit  was  decided,  and  commission¬ 
ers  appointed,  who  defined  the  boundary  line  of  Mary¬ 
land  as  it  now  stands.  It  was  in  the  year  1776  that 
the  first  constitution  of  the  State  of  Delaware  was 
framed,  whereby  “  the  three  lower  counties  on  the 
Delaware  ”  lost  their  awkward  name,  and  again  had  a 
new  form  of  government.  In  the  same  year  Delaware,, 
as  one  of  the  thirteen  colonies,  signed  the  Declaration 
of  Independence;  and  in  1787  the  State,  in  convention, 
adopted  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  In 
1792  a  new  State  constitution  was  enacted,  and  again  in 
1831,  which  is  now  in  force.  Under  it,  the  governor  is 
elected  for  four  years,  and  the  legislature  meets  bien¬ 
nially  at  Dover,  the  State  capital.  Delaware  was  one 
of  the  original  thirteen  States,  and,  though  slave¬ 
holding,  remained  loyal  to  the  Union  at  the  secession  of 
the  Southern  States  in  1861.  Pop.  (1890),  168,493. 

DELAWARE,  a  city  of  Ohio,  the  capital  of  the 
county  of  the  same  name,  lies  on  the  Whetstone  river, 
twenty-four  miles  north  of  Columbus.  Two  railroads 
center  here.  The  town  contains  a  court-house,  thirteen 
churches,  one  private  and  two  national  banks,  and  three 
newspaper  offices  (all  weekly).  The  Ohio  Wesleyan 
Female  College  and  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  are 
situated  here.  The  manufactures  of  the  town  include 
iron  goods,  flour,  bagging,  beer,  boilers,  woolen  goods, 
carriages,  chairs,  etc.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  town  are 
numerous  mineral  springs.  The  streets  are  lighted  by 
gas  and  electricity.  Population  (1S90),  8,224. 

DEL  CREDERE  AGENT  is  one  who,  selling  goods 
for  his  principal  on  credit,  undertakes  for  an  additional 
commission  to  guarantee  the  solvency  of  the  purchaser. 

DELFICO,  Melchiorre,  an  eminent  Italian  writer 
on  political  economy,  was  born  at  Teramo  in  the 
Abruzzi  on  August  I,  1744,  and  was  educated  at 
Naples.  He  devoted  himself  specially  to  the  study 


of  jurisprudence  and  political  economy,  and  thus  quali¬ 
fied  himself  for  the  valuable  service  he  was  to  render  tc 
his  native  country  by  his  writings  on  legal  and  economic 
subjects.  His  first  publication  Saggiofilosofico  nel  mat 
rimonio  (1774),  was  an  eloquent  vindication  of  mar¬ 
riage  against  the  loose  views  that  were  prevalent.  To 
his  Memorie  sul  Tribunate  della  Grascia  e  sulle  Leggt 
Economiche  nelle  Provincie  confine nte  del  Regno ,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  king,  the  Neapolitans  owed  the  abolition 
of  the  most  vexatious  and  absurd  restrictions  on  the  sale 
and  exportation  of  agricultural  produce.  Other  Mem¬ 
orie  on  kindred  subjects  followed,  and  did  much  to  pro¬ 
mote  reform  in  the  direction  of  free  trade.  During  the 
reign  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  at  Naples,  Delfico  was  made 
councilor  of  state  and  employed  in  the  formation  of  the 
new  judicial  organization  of  Naples.  He  was  employed 
in  a  similar  manner  under  Murat;  and,  when  Ferdi¬ 
nand  was  restored  in  1815,  Delfico  was  made  president 
of  the  commission  of  the  archives,  an  office  which  he 
filled  until  1823,  when  he  tendered  his  resignation  on 
account  of  his  advanced  age.  His  sovereign  acknowl¬ 
edged  his  eminently  patriotic  services  by  the  grant  of  a 
large  pension  for  life.  Soon  after  he  retired  to  his  na¬ 
tive  town,  where  he  died  on  June  21,  1835,  at  the  ad¬ 
vanced  age  of  ninety-one. 

DELFT,  a  town  of  Holland,  in  the  province  of 
South  Holland,  on  the  Schie,  nearly  ten  miles  from 
Rotterdam,  and  in  the  line  of  the  canal  between  that 
city  and  The  Hague.  It  is  well  and  regularly  built  in  the 
form  of  a  square,  but  has  a  rather  gloomy  appearance  from 
its  streets  being  traversed  by  narrow  canals.  Pop.  24,000. 

DELHI,  a  district  of  British  India  under  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  lieutenant-governor  of  the  Punjab.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  strip  of  territory  on  the  right  or  west  bank  of 
the  River  Jumna,’  seventy-five  miles  in  length,  and  vary¬ 
ing  from  fifteen  to  twenty-three  miles  in  breadth, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  district  of  Karnal,  on  the 
east  by  the  Jumna  River  separating  it  from  Meerut 
(Mirat)  and  Bulandshahr  districts,  on  the  south  by 
Rohtak,  and  on  the  west  by  Gurgaon.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  low-lying  alluvial  tract  in  the  north,  and  a 
narrow  fringe  of  fertile  soil  along  the  river  bank  to  the 
south  of  Delhi  city,  the  country  consists  of  stony  or  hard 
sandy  soil,  where  cultivation  mainly  depends  upon  arti¬ 
ficial  irrigation.  This  is  supplied  by  the  Western  Jum¬ 
na  Canal,  which  has  a  course  of  fifty-one  miles  in  the 
district ;  by  the  Ali  Murdan  canal,  constructed  by  the 
celebrated  Persian  nobleman  of  that  name  ;  by  the  new 
Agra  Canal;  and  by  the  Jumna  River,  and  a  few  hill 
streams.  An  offshoot  of  the  Mewat  hills  runs  in  a 
northeasterly  direction  nearly  across  the  district.  This 
offshoot  forms  a  sterile,  rocky  table-land  from  two  to 
three  miles  in  breadth,  but  nowhere  exceeding  500  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  country. 

The  district  population,  according  to  a  census  taken 
in  1888,  numbered  643,515  souls,  scattered  over  an  area 
of  1,277  miles,  showing  a  density  per  square  mile  of 
504  persons. 

Delhi,  the  chief  city  of  the  district  and  divisio/i  of 
the  same  name,  and  the  capital  of  the  Mughul  Empire, 
abuts  on  the  right  bank  of  the  River  Jumna,  and  is  in¬ 
closed  on  three  sides  by  a  lofty  wall  of  solid  stone  con¬ 
structed  by  the  Emperor  Shah  Jahan,  and  subsequently 
strengthened  by  the  English  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  by  a  ditch  and  glacis.  The  eastern  side, 
where  the  city  extends  to  the  river  bank,  has  no  wall ; 
but  the  high  bank  is  faced  with  masonry,  and  bears  from 
the  outside  the  appearance  of  one.  The  circuit  of  the 
wall  is  five  and  one-half  miles.  It  has  ten  gates,  of 
which  the  principal  are  the  Kashmir  and  Mori  gates  on 
the  north ;  the  Cabul  and  Lahore  gates  on  the  west } 
and  the  Ajmir  and  Delhi  gates.  Pop.  160,000. 
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The  buildings  in  the  native  town  are  chiefly  of  back, 
well-built  and  substantial.  The  smaller  streets  are  nar¬ 
row  and  tortuous,  and  in  many  cases  end  in  culs  de  sac. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  city  in  India  has  finer  streets 
than  the  main  thoroughfares  of  Delhi,  ten  in  number, 
thoroughly  drained,  metaled,  and  lighted. 

The  palaces  of  the  nobles,  which  formerly  gave  an 
air  of  grandeur  to  the  city,  have  for  the  most  part  disap¬ 
peared.  Their  sites  are  occupied  by  structures  of  less 
pretension,  but  still  of  some  elegance  of  architectural 
design. 

h  rom  the  earliest  period  of  Indian  history,  Delhi  or 
its  immediate  neighborhood  has  been  the  site  of  the 
capital  city.  Within  the  circuit  of  a  very  few  miles  from 
modern  Delhi,  city  after  city  has  risen  upon  the  ruins  of 
its  predecessors,  and  the  debris  ofancient  buildings  is  now 
estimated  to  cover  an  area  of  forty-five  square  miles.  The 
first  of  these  fallen  capitals,  Indraprastha,  is  supposed 
to  date  from  the  fifteenth  century  B.C.,  when  the  Aryan 
colonists  of  India  were  beginning  to  feel  their  way  down 
the  Jumna.  The  Sanskrit  epic,  the  Mahabharata ,  re¬ 
lates  how  the  city  was  found  by  Y udhisth'ra  and  his 
brothers,  the  five  Pandavas.  It  lay  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Jumna,  near  Humayun’s  tomb,  about  two  miles 
south  of  the  modern  city  ;  and  the  Migambod ghat,  near 
the  old  Calcutta  gate  of  Delhi,  is  believed  to  be  its  one 
surviving  relic.  A  list  of  monarchs  brings  the  history  of 
Indraprastha  down  to  the  middle  of  the  first  century 
B.C.,  when  the  name  of  Dilli,  or  Delhi,  is  first  met  with, 
lly  this  time  the  city  had  spread  or  been  removed  some 
miles  to  the  south,  as  far  as  the  site  now  occupied  by  the 
Xutab  Minar.  Another  blank  of  several  centuries  oc¬ 
curs  until  the  third  or  fourth  century  A. I).  To  this  lat¬ 
ter  period  belongs  the  carved  iron  pillar  near  Delhi,  one 
of  the  most  curious  monuments  in  India.  It  consists  of 
a  solid  shaft  of  wrought  iron,  upward  of  sixteen  inches 
in  diameter,  and  more  than  fifty  feet  in  length,  of  which 
twenty-two  feet  are  above  ground.  The  pillar  bears  a 
Sanskrit  inscription  in  six  lines,  recording  the  histor  y  of 
one  Raja  Dhava,  who  “  obtained  by  his  own  arm  an  un¬ 
divided  sovereignty  on  the  earth  for  a  long  period.” 
Delhi  next  makes  its  appearance  in  history  at  the  time 
of  the  foundation  of  the  Tomara  or  Tuar  dynasty  by 
Anang  Pal  in  736  A. D.  This  ruler  is  said  to  have  re¬ 
stored  the  city,  and  during  his  dynasty  the  capital  alter¬ 
nated  between  Delhi  and  Kanauj.  About  1151  a.d.  the 
Tomara  dynasty  was  overthrown  by  Visala  Deva,  the 
Chohan  king  of  Ajmir,  but  a  marriage  of  the  daughter 
of  the  vanquished  monarch  to  the  son  of  the  conqueror 
united  the  two  families.  The  son  of  this  union,  the 
famous  Prithivi  Raja,  was  the  last  Hindu  ruler  of  Delhi. 
In  1 19 1  came  the  invasion  of  Muhammad  of  Ghor.  De¬ 
feated  on  this  occasion,  Muhammad  returned  two  years 
later,  overthrew  the  Hindus,  and  captured  and  put  to 
death  Prithivi  Raja.  Delhi  became  henceforth  the  cap¬ 
ital  of  the  Mahometan  Indian  empire,  Kutab-ud-din  (the 
general  and  slave  of  Muhammad  of  Ghor)  being  left  in 
command.  His  dynasty  is  known  as  that  of  the  slave 
kings,  and  it  is  to  them  that  old  Delhi  owes  its  grandest 
remains,  among  them  Kutab-ud-dfn’s  mosque  and  pillar, 
a  few  miles  south  of  the  modern  city.  The  slave  dynasty 
retained  the  throne  till  1288,  when  it  was  subverted  by 
Jalal-ud-din  Ghilzai.  The  most  remarkable  monarch  of 
this  dynasty  was  Ala-ud-din,  during  whose  reign  Delhi 
was  twice  exposed  to  attack  from  invading  hordes  of 
Mughuls.  On  the  first  occas'on,  Ala-ud-din  defeated 
them  under  the  walls  of  his  capital ;  on  the  second  after 
encamping  for  two  months  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
city,  they  retired  without  a  battle.  The  House  of  Ghil¬ 
zai  came  to  an  end  in  1321,  and  was  followed  by  that  of 
Taghlak.  Hithe-to  the  Pathan  kings  had  been  content 
with  the  ancient  Hindu  capital,  altered  and  adorned  to 
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suit  their  tastes.  But  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  founder 
of  the  new  dynasty,  Ghias-ud-din  Taghlak,  was  to  erect 
a  new  capital  about  four  miles  further  to  the  east,  which 
he  called  Taghlakabad.  The  ruins  of  his  fort  remain, 
and  the  eye  can  still  trace  the  streets  and  lanes  of  the 
long  deserted  city.  Ghias-ud-din  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Muhammad  Taghlak,  who  reigned  from  1325  to 
1351,  and  is  described  by  Elphinstone  as  “one  of  the 
most  accomplished  princes  and  most  furious  tyrants  that 
ever  adorned  or  disgraced  human  nature.”  Under  this 
monarch  the  Delhi  of  the  Taghlak  dynasty  attained  its 
utmost  growth.  His  successor,  Firoz  Shah  Taghlak, 
transferred  the  capital  to  a  new  town  which  he  founded 
some  miles  off,  on  the  north  of  the  Kutab,  and  to  which 
he  gave  his  own  name,  Firozabad.  In  1398,  during  the 
reign  of  Mahmud  Taghlak,  occurred  the  Tartar  invasion 
of  Timurlane.  The  king  fled  to  Guzerat,  his  army  was 
defeated  under  the  walls  of  Delhi,  and  the  city  surren¬ 
dered.  The  town,  notwithstanding  a  promise  of  protec¬ 
tion,  was  plundered  and  burned ;  the  citizens  were  mas¬ 
sacred.  The  invaders  at  last  retired,  leaving  Delhi  with¬ 
out  a  government,  and  almost  without  inhabitants.  At 
length  Mahmud  Taghlak  regained  a  fragment  of  his 
former  kingdom,  but  on  his  death,  in  1412,  the  family  be¬ 
came  extinct.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Sayyid  dynasty, 
which  held  Delhi  and  a  few  miles  of  surrounding  terri¬ 
tory  till  1444,  when  it  gave  way  to  the  House  of  Lodi, 
during  whose  rule  the  capital  was  removed  to  Agra.  In 
1526  Baber,  sixth  in  descent  from  Timurlane,  invaded 
India,  defeated  and  killed  Ibrahim  Lodi  at  the  battle  of 
Paninat,  entered  Delhi,  was  proclaimed  emperor,  and 
finally  put  an  end  to  the  Afghan  Empire.  Baber’s  cap¬ 
ital  was  at  Agra,  but  his  son  and  successor,  Humayun, 
removed  it  to  Delhi.  In  1540,  Humayun  was  defeated 
and  expelled  by  Sher  Shah,  who  entirely  rebuilt  the  city, 
inclosing  and  fortifying  it  with  a  new  wall.  In  his  time 
Delhi  extended  from  where  Humayun’s  tomb  now  is  to 
near  the  southern  gate  of  the  modern  city.  In  1555 
Humayun,  with  the  assistance  of  Persia,  regained  the 
throne;  but  he  died  within  six  months  afterward,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  the  illustrious  Akb&r. 

During  Akbar’s  reign  and  that  of  his  son  Jah&ngir, 
the  capital  was  either  at  Agra  or  at  Lahore,  and  Delhi 
once  more  fell  into  decay.  Between  1638  and  1658, 
however,  Shah  Jahan  rebuilt  it  almost  in  its  present 
form ;  and  his  city  remains  substantially  the  Delhi  of 
the  present  time. 

In  1771,  Shah  Alam,  the  son  of  Alamgir  II.,  was 
nominally  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  Marhattas, 
the  real  sovereignty  resting  with  the  Marhatta  chief, 
Sindhia.  An  attempt  of  the  puppet  emperor  to 
shake  himself  clear  of  the  Marhattas,  in  which  he  was 
defeated  in  1788,  led  to  a  permanent  Marhatta  garrison 
being  stationed  at  Delhi.  From  this  date,  the  king  re¬ 
mained  a  cipher  in  the  hands  of  Sindhia,  who  treated 
him  with  studied  neglect,  until  September  8,  1803, 
when  Lord  Lake  overthrew  the  Marhattas  under  the 
walls  of  Delhi,  entered  the  city,  and  took  the  king  under 
the  protection  of  the  British.  Delhi,  once  more  at¬ 
tacked  by  a  Marhatta  army  under  the  Marhatta  chief 
Holkar  in  1804,  was  gallantly  defended  by  Colonel 
Ochterlony,  the  British  resident,  who  held  out  against 
overwhelming  odds  for  eight  days,  until  relieved  by 
Lord  Lake.  From  this  date  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
Delhi  began.  A  pension  of  ^120,000  per  annum  was 
allowed  to  the  king,  with  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the 
palace,  and  the  titular  sovereignty  as  before;  but  the  city, 
together  with  the  Delhi  territory,  passed  under  British 
administration. 

Fifty-three  years  of  quiet  prosperity  for  Delhi  were 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  mutiny  of  1857.  Its  capture 
by  the  mutineers,  its  siege,  and  its  subsequent  recapture 
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by  the  British  have  been  often  told,  and  nothing  beyond 
a  short  notice  is  called  for  here.  The  outbreak  at 
Meerut  occurred  on  the  night  of  May  io,  1857.  Im¬ 
mediately  after  the  murder  of  their  officers,  the  rebel 
soldiery  set  out  for  Delhi,  about  thirty-five  miles  distant, 
and  on  the  following  morning  entered  the  city,  where  they 
were  joined  by  the  city  mob.  Mr.  Fraser,  the  commis¬ 
sioner;  Mr.  Hutchinson,  the  collector ;  Captain  Douglas, 
the  commandant  of  the  palace  guards,  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Jennings,  the  residency  chaplain,  were  at  once  murdered, 
as  were  also  most  of  the  civil  and  non-official  residents 
whose  houses  were  situated  within  the  city  walls.  The 
British  troops  in  cantonments  consisted  of  three  regi¬ 
ments  of  native  infantry  and  abattery  of  artillery.  These 
cast  in  their  lot  with  the  mutineers,  and  commenced  by 
killing  their  officers.  The  Delhi  magazine,  then  the 
largest  in  the  northwest  of  India,  was  in  the  charge  of 
Lieutenant  Willoughby,  with  whom  were  two  other 
officers  and  six  non-commissioned  officers.  The  maga¬ 
zine  was  attacked  by  the  mutineers,  but  the  little  band 
defended  to  the  last  the  enormous  accumulation  of  muni¬ 
tions  of  war  stored  there,  and,  when  further  defense  was 
hopeless,  fired  the  magazine.  Five  of  the  nine  were 
killed  by  the  explosion,  and  Lieutenant  Willoughby 
subsequently  died  of  his  injuries  ;  the  remaining  tlree  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  their  escape.  The  occupation  of  Delhi 
by  the  rebels  was  the  signal  for  risings  in  almost  every 
military  station  in  Northwestern  India.  The  revolted 
soldiery  with  one  accord  thronged  toward  Delhi,  and  in 
a  short  time  the  city  was  garrisoned  by  a  rebel  army, 
variously  estimated  at  from  50,000  to  70,000  disciplined 
men.  The  pensioned  king,  Bahadur  Shah,  was  pro¬ 
claimed  emperor;  his  sons  were  appointed  to  various 
military  commands.  About  fifty  Europeans  and  Eura¬ 
sians,  nearly  all  females,  who  had  been  captured  in  try¬ 
ing  to  escape  from  the  town  on  the  day  of  the  outbreak, 
were  confined  in  a  stifling  chamber  of  the  palace  for 
fifteen  days;  they  were  then  brought  out  and  massa¬ 
cred  in  the  court-yard. 

The  siege  which  followed  forms  one  of  the  memora¬ 
ble  incidents  of  the  British  history  of  India.  On 
June  8,  four  weeks  after  the  outbreak,  Sir  H.  Barn¬ 
ard,  who  had  succeeded  as  commander-in-chief  on  the 
death  of  General  Anson,  routed  the  mutineers  with  a 
handful  of  Europeans  and  Sikhs,  after  a  severe  action 
at  Badli-ka-Sarai,  and  encamped  upon  the  ridge  that 
overlooks  the  city.  The  force  was  too  weak  to  capture 
the  city,  and  he  had  no  siege  train  or  heavy  guns.  All 
that  could  be  done  was  to  hold  the  position  till  the 
arrival  of  reinforcements  and  a  siege  train.  During  the 
next  three  months  the  little  British  force  on  the  ridge 
were  rather  the  besieged  than  the  besiegers.  Almost 
daily  sallies,  which  often  turned  into  pitched  battles, 
were  made  by  the  rebels  upon  the  over-worked  handful 
of  Europeans,  Sikhs,  and  Gurkhas.  A  great  struggle 
took  place  on  the  centenary  of  the  battle  of  Plassey, 
June  23,  and  another  on  August  25  ;  but  on 
both  occasions  the  mutineers  were  repulsed  with  heavy 
loss.  General  Barnard  died  of  cholera  in  July,  and 
was  succeeded  by  General  Archdale  Wilson.  Mean¬ 
while  reinforcements  and  siege  artillery  gradually  ar¬ 
rived,  and  early  in  September  it  was  resolved  to  make 
the  assault.  The  first  of  the  heavy  batteries  opened 
fire  on  September  8th,  and  on  the  13th  a  practicable 
breach  was  reported.  On  the  morning  of  the  14th  the 
assault  was  delivered,  the  points  of  attack  being  the 
Kashmir  bastion,  the  water  bastion,  the  Kashmir  gate, 
and  the  Lahore  gate.  The  assault  was  thoroughly  suc¬ 
cessful,  although  the  column  which  was  to  enter  the 
city  by  the  Lahore  gate  sustained  a  temporary  check. 
The  whole  eastern  part  of  the  city  was  retaken,  but  at 
L  loss  of  66  officers  and  1,104  men,  killed  or  wounded, 


out  of  the  total  strength  of  9,866.  Fighting  continued 
more  or  less  during  the  next  six  days,  and  it  was  not 
till  September  20th  that  the  entire  city  and  palace 
were  occupied,  and  the  reconquest  of  Delhi  was  com¬ 
plete.  During  the  siege,  the  British  force  sustained  a 
loss  of  1,012  officers  and  men  killed,  and  3,837  wounded. 
Among  the  killed  was  General  John  Nicholson,  the 
leader  of  one  of  the  storming  parties,  who  was  shot 
through  the  body  in  the  act  of  leading  his  men,  in  the 
first  day’s  fighting.  He  lived,  however,  to  learn  that 
the  whole  city  had  been  recaptured,  and  died  on 
September  23d.  On  the  flight  of  the  mutineers,  the 
king  and  several  members  of  the  royal  family  took 
refuge  at  Humayun’s  tomb.  On  receiving  a  promise 
that  his  life  would  be  spared,  the  last  of  the  House  of 
Timur  surrendered  to  Major  Hodson  ;  he  was  afterward 
banished  to  Rangoon.  Delhi,  thus  reconquered,  re¬ 
mained  for  some  months  under  military  authority. 
Owing  to  the  murder  of  several  European  soldiers  who 
strayed  from  the  lines,  the  native  population  was  ex¬ 
pelled  from  the  city.  Hindus  were  soon  afterward  read¬ 
mitted,  but  for  some  time  Mahometans  were  rigorously 
excluded.  Delhi  was  made  over  to  the  civil  authorities 
in  January,  1858,  but  it  was  not  till  1861,  that  the  civil 
courts  were  regularly  reopened.  The  shattered  walls  of 
the  Kashmir  gateway,  and  the  bastions  of  the  northern 
lace  of  the  city,  still  bear  the  marks  of  the  cannonade 
of  September,  1857.  Since  that  date,  Delhi  has  settled 
down  into  a  prosperous  commercial  town,  and  a  great 
railway  center.  The  lines  which  start  from  it  to  the 
north,  south,  east  and  west,  bring  into  its  bazaars  the 
trade  of  many  districts.  But  the  romance  of  antiquity 
still  lingers  around  it,  and  Delhi  was  selected  for  the 
scene  of  the  Imperial  Proclamation  on  January  1, 1877. 

DELIA,  a  festival  of  Apollo  held  in  Delos.  It  in¬ 
cluded  athletic  and  musical  contests,  for  which  the  prize 
was  a  branch  of  the  sacred  palm.  This  festival  was 
said  to  have  been  established  by  Theseus  when  returning 
from  Crete.  The  Athenians  took  special  interest  in 
maintaining  its  splendor. 

DELILLE,  Jacques,  a  French  poet,  was  born  on 
June  22,  1738,  at  Aigues-Perse  in  Auvergne. 

When  his  education  was  completed,  he  was  forced  to 
accept  a  very  humble  situation  as  elementary  teacher  in 
the  college  of  Beauvais  ;  but  this  was  soon  changed  for 
the  more  honorable  station  of  professor  of  humanity  at 
Amiens.  After  returning  to  Paris,  where  he  obtained 
a  professorship  at  the  College  de  la  Marche,  he  speedily 
acquired  a  considerable  poetical  fame,  which  was  greatly 
increased  by  the  publication  (1769)  of  his  translation  of 
the  Georgies  of  Virgil,  which  he  had  begun  at  Amiens. 
V oltaire  was  greatly  struck  with  the  enterprise  and  the 
success  of  Delille;  and  without  any  personal  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  poet  he,  of  his  own  accord,  recom¬ 
mended  him  and  his  work  to  the  good  graces  of  the 
Academy.  He  was  at  once  elected  a  member,  but  was 
not  admitted  until  177J  owing  to  the  opposition  ot 
Richelieu,  who  alleged  that  he  was  too  young.  He 
now  aimed  at  a  higher  distinction  than  even  a  finished 
translation  of  the  most  finished  poem  in  the  world  could 
confer  upon  him  ;  and  in  the  Jardins ,  which  he  pub¬ 
lished  in  1782,  he  made  good  his  pretensions  as  an 
original  poet.  Before  he  had  gone  far  in  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  his  next  poem,  which  was  not,  indeed,  published 
till  after  many  of  his  other  works,  he  made  a  journey  to 
Constantinople  in  the  train  of  the  ambassador  M.  de 
Choiseul  Gouffier.  On  his  return  to  Paris  he  lectured, 
in  his  capacity  of  professor,  on  the  Latin  poets,  and 
was  attended  by  a  numerous  audiench,  who  were  de- 
lighted,  not  only  with  his  critical  observations,  but  with 
his  beautiful  recitation.  Delille  continued  to  advance 
in  fame  and  fortune,  though  without  hazarding  any 
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more  publications,  till  the  period  of  the  Revolution, 
when  he  was  reduced  to  poverty,  and  sheltered  himself 
in  retreat  from  the  disasters  which  surrounded  him.  He 
quitted  Paris,  and  retired  to  St.  Die,  the  native  place  of 
Madame  Delille;  and  here  he  completed,  in  deep  soli¬ 
tude,  his  translation  of  the  JEneid, ,  which  he  had  be¬ 
gun  many  years  before.  A  residence  in  France,  how¬ 
ever,  soon  became  very  undesirable,  and  he  emigrated 
first  to  Basle  and  then  to  Glairesse  in  Switzerland,  a 
charming  village  on  the  Lake  of  Bienne,  opposite  Rous¬ 
seau’s  island  of  St.  Pierre.  Much  delighted  with  this 
enchanting  country,  and  with  the  reception  which  he 
met  from  its  inhabitants,  he  occupied  himself  constantly 
in  the  composition  of  poetry,  and  here  finished  his 
Homme  des  Champs ,  and  his  poem  on  the  Trois  Regnes 
de  la  Nature.  1 1  is  next  place  of  refuge  was  in  Ger 
many,  where  he  composed  his  La  Pitie;  and  finally,  he 
passed  two  years  in  London,  chiefly  employed  in  trans¬ 
lating  Paradise  Lost.  In  1801,  finding  that  he  might 
return  safely  to  Paris,  he  did  so,  carrying  with  him  his 
immense  Poetical  Encyclopaedia ,  lie  resumed  his  pro¬ 
fessorship  and  his  chair  at  the  Academy,  but  lived  in 
retirement.  His  later  poems  were  very  numerous,  but 
were  not  fitted  to  increase  his  reputation,  which  rests 
mainly  on  his  translation  of  the  Georgies  and  his  Jar- 
dins.  In  his  later  years  he  became  blind.  He  died  on 
May  i,  1813. 

DELIRIUM,  a  temporary  disorder  of  the  mind 
generally  occurring  in  connection  with  some  form  of 
bodily  disease.  It  may  vary  in  intensity  from  slight 
and  occasional  wandering  of  the  mind  and  incoherence 
of  expression,  to  fixed  delusions  and  violent  maniacal 
excitement,  and  again  it  may  be  associated  with  more 
or  less  of  coma  or  insensibility  (see  Mental  Diseases). 
Delirium  is  apt  to  occur  in  most  diseases  of  an  acute 
nature,  such  as  fevers  or  inflammatory  affections,  in  in¬ 
juries  affecting  the  brain,  in  blood  diseases,  in  condi¬ 
tions  of  exhaustion,  and  as  the  result  of  the  action  of 
certain  specific  poisons,  such  as  opium,  Indian  hemp, 
belladonna,  chloroform,  and  alcohol.  The  form  of 
delirium  which  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  last-named 
substance  is  one  of  great  importance  from  its  compara¬ 
tive  frequency,  and  is  well  known  by  the  name  of  Delir¬ 
ium  Tremens. 

Delirium  Tremens  is  one  of  a  train  of  symptoms  of 
what  is  termed  in  medical  nomenclature  acute  alcohol¬ 
ism,  or  recent  excessive  indulgence  in  alcohol.  It  must, 
however,  be  observed  that  this  disorder,  although  aris¬ 
ing  in  this  manner,  rarely  comes  on  as  the  result  of  a 
single  debauch  in  a  person  unaccustomed  to  the  abuse 
of  stimulants,  but  generally  occurs  in  cases  where  the 
nervous  system  has  been  already  subjected  for  a  length 
of  time  to  the  poisonous  action  of  alcohol,  so  that  the 
complaint  might  be  more  properly  regarded  as  acute 
supervening  on  chronic  alcoholism.  It  is  equally  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  many  habitual  drunkards  never 
suffer  from  delirium  tremens. 

DELITZSCH,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of 
Saxony,  at  the  head  of  a  district  in  the  department  of 
Merseburg,  situated  on  the  Lober,  an  affluent  of  the 
Mulde,  twelve  miles  north  of  Leipsic,  at  a  railway 
junction.  Population  (1890),  9,80x3. 

DELOLME,  Jean  Louis,  jurist  and  constitutional 
writer,  was  born  at  Geneva  in  1740.  He  studied  for 
the  bar,  and  had  entered  on  the  profession  of  an  advo¬ 
cate  in  his  native  town,  when  he  was  obliged  to  emigrate 
on  account  of  the  publication  of  a  pamphlet  entitled 
Ex  amen  de  trois  parts  de  droit ,  which  gave  offense  to 
the  authorities  of  the  town.  He  founded  an  asylum  in 
England,  where  he  lived  for  several  years  on  the  meager 
’and  precarious  income  derived  from  occasional  contri¬ 
butions  to  various  journals.  He  maintained  an  honor¬ 
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able  independence,  however,  until  1775,  when  he  found 
himself  compelled  to  accept  aid  from  a  charitable  society 
to  enable  him  to  return  home.  He  died  at  Sewen,  a 
village  in  the  canton  of  Schwytz,  on  July  16,  1806. 
During  his  exile  Delolme  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
English  constitution,  the  results  of  which  he  published 
in  his  La  Constitution  de  C  Angle  ter  re  (Amsterdam, 
1771),  of  which  an  enlarged  and  improved  edition  in 
English  appeared  in  1772,  and  was  several  times  re¬ 
printed.  The  work  excited  much  interest  as  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  foreigner,  and  as  containing  many  acute 
observations  on  the  causes  of  the  excellence  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  constitution  as  compared  with  that  of  other  coun¬ 
tries.  It  is,  however,  wanting  in  breadth  of  view,  being 
written  before  the  period  when  constitutional  questions 
\yere  treated  in  a  philosophical  manner.  Several 
editions  were  published  after  the  author’s  death,  the 
latest  being  in  1853  by  MacGregor.  Delolme  also 
wrote  A  Parallel  betiveen  the  English  Government  and 
the  former  Government  of  Sweden  (1772),  A  History  of 
the  Flagellants  (1772),  based  upon  a  work  of  Boileau’s, 
An  Essay  on  the  Union  of  Scotland  and  England 
(1 787),  and  one  or  two  smaller  works. 

DELOS,  now  Mikra  Dili ,  or  Little  Delos,  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  it  from  Megali  Dili ,  or  Great  Delos,  an  island 
in  the  ZEgean,  the  smallest  but  most  famous  of  the 
Cyclades,  and,  according  to  the  ancient  belief,  the  spot 
round  which  the  group  arranged  itself  in  a  nearly  cir¬ 
cular  form.  It  is  a  rugged  mass  ol  granite,  about  twelve 
square  miles  in  extent,  about  half  a  mile  to  the  east  of 
Megali  Dili,  or  Rheneia,  and  two  miles  to  the  west  of 
Myconos.  Toward  the  center  it  rises  to  its  greatest 
height  of  350  feet  in  the  steep  and  rocky  peak  of  Mount 
Cynthus,  which,  though  overtopped  by  several  eminences 
in  the  neighboring  islands,  is  very  conspicuous  from 
the  surrounding  sea.  It  is  now  completely  destitute  of 
trees  ;  but  it  abounds  with  brushwood  of  lentisk  and 
cistus,  and  here  and  there  affords  a  patch  of  corn  land 
to  the  occasional  sower  from  Myconos. 

DE  LOUTHERBOURG,  Philip  James,  an  artist 
of  remarkable  versatile  ability  and  interesting  personal¬ 
ity.  He  was  born  at  Strasburg,  October  31,  1740, 
where  his  father,  the  representative  of  a  noble  Polish 
family,  practiced  miniature  painting  in  a  semi-amateur 
manner;  but  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Lon¬ 
don,  where  he  was  naturalized,  and  exerted  a  consider¬ 
able  influence  on  the  scenery  of  the  English  stage,  as 
well  as  on  the  artists  of  the  following  generation,  Tur¬ 
ner,  Martin,  etc.  Pie  died  in  1812. 

DELPHI,  a  town  of  ancient  Greece  in  the  territory 
of  Phocis,  famous  as  the  seat  of  the  most  important 
temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo.  It  was  situated  about  six 
miles  inland  from  the  shores  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  in 
a  rugged  and  romantic  glen,  closed  on  the  north  by  the 
steep  wall-like  under-cliffs  of  Mount  Parnassus,  known 
as  the  Phaedriades,  or  Shining  Rocks,  on  the  east  and 
west  by  two  minor  ridges  or  spurs,  and  on  the  south  by 
the  irregular  heights  of  Mount  Cirphis.  Between  the 
two  mountains  the  Pleistus  flowed  from  east  to  west, 
and  opposite  the  town  received  the  brooklet  of  the 
Castalian  fountain,  which  rose  in  a  deep  gorge  in  the 
center  of  the  Parnassian  cliff.  The  site  of  the  ancient 
town  is  now  occupied  by  the  village  of  Castri,  and  the 
natural  features  of  the  scene  have  been  somewhat  altered 
by  the  earthquake  of  1870  ;  but  the  main  points  of  in¬ 
terest  can  still  be  distinguished. 

Of  the  origin  of  the  Delphian  oracle  nothing  is 
known.  One  legend  told  how  the  prophetic  virtues  of 
the  site  were  discovered  by  a  shepherd  whose  goats  be¬ 
gan  to  frisk  about  under  the  influence  of  the  subter¬ 
ranean  vapor ;  and  another  related  how  Apollo,  after 
he  had  slain  the  great  serpent  Pytho  on  the  spot. 
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boarded  a  Cretan  ship  in  the  neighboring  gulf,  ana 
consecrated  the  crew  to  his  service. 

DELPHI,  the  county  seat  of  Carroll  county,  Indiana, 
lies  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Wabash  river,  at  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  Louisville,  New  Albany  and  Chicago  and  the 
Wabash  railways,  seventy-two  miles  northwest  of  Indian¬ 
apolis.  A  very  superior  quality  of  lime  is  manufactured 
at  Delphi,  and  two  paper  mills  and  a  flax  mill  are  oper¬ 
ated.  The  city  contains  two  banks,  five  churches  and  a 
high  school,  and  two  weekly  newspapers  are  published. 
Brick  is  here  made  in  large  quantities.  Pop.  3,500. 

DELPHINIA,  a  festival  of  Apollo  held  annually  on 
the  7th  of  the  month  Munychion  (April)  at  Athens, 
where  he  was  styled  Delphinios.  All  that  is  known  of 
the  ceremonies  is  that  a  number  of  girls  proceeded  to 
his  temple  carrying  suppliants’  branches  and  seeking  to 
propitiate  Apollo. 

DELPHOS,  a  town  of  Allen  county,  Ohio,  ninety 
miles  northwest  from  Toledo,  is  situated  on  the  Miami 
canal,  and  is  reached  by  the  Pittsburg,  Ft.  Wayne  and 
Chicago  railroad,  and  by  two  narrow-gauge  roads.  It 
contains  four  churches  and  a  Franciscan  convent,  one 
national  and  one  other  bank,  flouring  mills  and  manu¬ 
factures  of  barrels,  staves,  etc.  Two  weekly  newspapers 
are  published  here.  Population  in  1890,  5,500. 

DELTA  is  the  alluvial  deposit  formed  at  the  mouth 
of  a  river  from  the  deposition  of  the  particles  which  it 
has  held  in  suspension  or  rolled  forward  upon  its  bed. 
The  term  was  originally  applied  to  the  tract  of  land  thus 
formed  (mainly  within  historical  times)  by  the  Nile, 
which,  being  inclosed  by  two  main  branches  and  the 
sea,  has  the  form  of  the  Greek  letter  delta.  The  form¬ 
ation  of  deltas  depends  more  upon  the  absence  of 
opposing  currents  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  than  upon 
the  quantity  of  sediment  held  in  suspension  when  it 
reaches  the  sea.  Deltas  are  consequently  of  almost  inva¬ 
riable  occurrence  in  inland  lakes,  in  the  quiet  estuaries 
of  the  nearly  tideless  Mediterranean,  and  in  the  sheltered 
bays  and  gulfs  of  other  seas.  When,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  strong  ebb-tides,  or  powerful  oceanic-currents, 
the  detritus  is  carried  off  into  the  sea,  but  often  forms  a 
bar  at  the  harbor  entrance. 

DELUC,  Jean  Andre,  geologist  and  meteorologist, 
born  at  Geneva,  February  8,  1727,  was  descended  from 
a  family  which  had  emigrated  from  Lucca  and  settled  at 
Geneva  in  the  fifteenth  century.  His  favorite  studies 
were  geology  and  meteorology.  He  removed  to  Eng¬ 
land,  where  Queen  Charlotte  encouraged  and  promoted 
his  labors  in  this  field;  and  he  was  generally  supposed  to 
have  had  great  success  in  removing  the  objections 
which  had  been  advanced  by  his  antagonists  against 
the  comparatively  recent  formation  of  the  present 
continents.  He  died  at  Windsor  on  November  7,  1817, 
;n  his  ninety-first  year. 

DELUGE,  a  submersion  of  the  world,  related  by 
various  nations  as  having  taken  place  in  a  primitive  age, 
and  in  which  all,  or  nearly  all,  living  beings  are  said  to 
have  perished.  By  this  definition  we  exclude  all  par¬ 
tial  floods,  and  also  the  theory  which  would  account  for 
deluge-stories  as  exaggerations  of  traditions  of  local 
inundations.  Upon  a  low  level  of  culture,  as  Von 
Hahn  has  shown,  the  memory  of  the  most  striking 
events  is  hardly  preserved  even  for  a  few  generations. 
It  is  best,  therefore,  to  regard  the  story  of  the  Deluge 
as  a  subdivision  of  the  primitive  man’s  cosmogony. 
The  problem  with  which  he  had  to  deal  was  a  compli¬ 
cated  one  —  given  the  eternity  of  matter  to  account  for 
the  origin  of  the  world.  The  best  solution  which  pre¬ 
sented  itself  (and  that  only  to  the  shrewder  races)  was 
to  represent  Creation  as  having  taken  place  repeat¬ 
edly,  and  the  world  as  having  passed  through  a 
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series  of  demolitions  and  reconstructions.  (See  Cos¬ 
mogony.) 

DEMADES,  a  Greek  orator  and  demagogue  who 
flourished  in  the  fourth  century  B.C.  He  was  originally 
of  humble  position,  and  was  employed  at  one  time  as  a 
common  sailor,  but  he  rose  partly  by  his  eloquence  and 
partly  by  his  unscrupulous  character  to  a  promi¬ 
nent  position  at  Athens.  He  espoused  the  cause 
of  Philip  in  the  war  against  Olynthus,  and  was 
thus  brought  into  bitter  and  life-long  enmity  with 
Demosthenes.  •  Notwithstanding  his  sympathies  he 
fought  against  the  Macedonians  in  the  battle  of 
Chaeronea,  after  which  he  was  instrumental  in  pro¬ 
curing  a  tieaty  of  peace  between  Macedon  and  Athens 
through  his  influence  with  Philip.  He  continued  to  be 
a  favorite  of  Alexander,  and  prompted  by  a  bribe,  saved 
Demosthenes  and  the  other  obnoxious  Athenian  orators 
from  his  vengeance.  Ilis  conduct  in  supporting  the 
Macedonian  cause,  yet  receiving  any  bribes  that  were 
offered  by  the  opposite  party,  caused  him  to  be  heavily 
fined  more  than  once  ;  and  his  flagrant  disregard  of  law 
and  honor  ultimately  led  the  citizens  of  Athens  to  pass 
upon  him  the  sentence  of  atimia.  This  was  recalled,  in 
322,  on  the  approach  of  Antipater,  to  whom  the  citizens 
sent  Demades  and  Phocion  as  ambassadors.  Before  set¬ 
ting  out  he  persuaded  the  citizens  to  pass  sentence  of 
death  upon  Demosthenes  and  his  followers  who  had  fled 
from  Athens.  Harpalus  and  Antipater  both  succeeded 
in  bribing  him  to  their  cause  ;  but  the  latter,  discovering 
while  Demades  was  with  him  on  another  embassy,  in 
318,  a  correspondence  which  showed  him  to  have  been 
at  the  same  time  in  communication  with  Perdicas,  put 
him  to  death  along  with  his  son  Demeas.  A  fragment 
of  a  speech  bearing  his  name  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Oratores  Attici. 

DEMERARA,  or  Demerary,  a  river  and  county 
of  British  Guiana.  See  Guiana. 

DEMETER.  See  Ceres. 

DEMETRIA,  a  festival  in  honor  of  Demeter,  held 
at  seed-time,  and  lasting  ten  days.  It  appears  to  be  the 
same  as  that  generally  called  Thesmophoria. 

DEMETRIUS  I.,  King  of  Macedonia,  a  son  of 
Antigonus  and  Stratonice,  surnamed  Poliorcetes,  or  the 
Besieger.  Both  father  and  son  play  an  important  part 
in  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Macedonian  Empire  after  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Demetrius  grew  up  to 
be  a  beautiful  young  man,  reared  in  the  fullness  of  the 
new  Macedonian  life,  devoted  to  Greek  science,  and  in¬ 
spired  with  an  eager  ambition  to  rival  the  ancient  heroes 
of  his  race.  He  united  with  these  lofty  aims  a  love  of 
Oriental  magnificence  which  formed  at  once  the  chief 
splendor  and  the  principal  weakness  of  his  Macedonian 
prototype.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  was  sent  by  his 
father  against  Ptolemy,  who  had  inva'ded  Syria;  he  was 
totally  defeated  near  Gaza,  but  soon  repaired  his  loss  by 
a  victory  which  he  obtained  over  Cilles,  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Myus.  ATter  conducting  an  expedition  against 
Babylon,  and  engaging  in  several  campaigns  against 
Ptolemy,  on  the  coasts  of  Cilicia  and  Cyprus,  Demetrius 
sailed  with  a  fleet  of  250  ships  to  Athens,  and  restored 
the  Athenians  to  liberty,  by  freeing  them  from  the 
power  of Cassander  and  Ptolemy,  and  expelling  the  gar¬ 
rison  which  had  been  stationed  there  under  Demetrius 
Phalereus.  After  this  successful  expedition  he  besieged 
and  took  Munychia,  and  defeated  Cassander  at  Ther¬ 
mopylae.  His  reception  at  Athens,  after  these  victories, 
was  attended  with  the  greatest  servility  ;  and  under  the 
title  of  “  The  Preserver”  the  Athenians  worshiped  him 
as  a  tutelary  deity.  In  the  next  campaign  he  defeated 
Menelaus  by  land,  and  completely  destroyed  the  na^Q 
Dower  of  Ptolemy.  After  an  interval  spent  at  Cyprix,  * 
le  endeavored  to  punish  the  Rhodians  for  having  deserted 
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his  cause  ;  and  his  ingenuity  in  devising  new  instruments 
of  siege,  in  his  unsuccessful  attempt  to  reduce  the  capi¬ 
tal,  gained  him  the  appellation  of  Poliorcetes.  He 
returned  a  second  time  to  Greece  as  liberator.  But  traces 
of  Oriental  despotism  showed  themselves,  and  the  licen¬ 
tiousness  and  extravagance  of  Demetrius  made  the 
Athenians  regret  the  government  of  Cassander.  He 
soon,  however,  roused  the  jealousy  of  the  successors  of 
Alexander ;  and  Seleucus,  Cassander,  and  Lysim- 
achus  united  to  destroy  Antigonus  and  his  son.  The 
hostile  armies  met  at  Ipsus,  301  b.c.  Antigonus  was 
killed  in  the  battle,  and  Demetrius,  after  sustaining  a 
severe  loss,  retired  to  Ephesus.  This  reverse  of  fortune 
raised  him  many  enemies  ;  and  the  Athenians,  who  had 
lately  adored  him  as  a  god,  refused  even  to  admit  him 
into  their  city.  But  lie  soon  afterward  ravaged  the 
territory  of  Lysimachus,  and  effected  a  reconciliation 
with  Seleucus,  to  whom  he  gave  his  daughter  Stratonice 
in  marriage.  Athens  was  at  this  time  oppressed  by  the 
tyranny  of  Cassander;  but  Demetrius,  after  a  protracted 
blockade,  gained  possession  of  the  city,  and  pardoned 
the  inhabitants  their  former  misconduct.  The  loss  of 
his  possessions  in  Asia  recalled  him  from  Greece  ;  and 
he  established  himself  on  the  throne  of  Macedonia  by 
the  murder  of  Alexander,  the  son  of  Cassander,  294  b.c. 
But  here  he  was  continually  threatened  by  Pyrrhus,  who 
took  advantage  of  his  occasional  absence  to  ravage  the 
defenseless  part  of  his  kingdom  ;  and  at  length  the  com¬ 
bined  forces  of  Pyrrhus,  Ptolemy,  and  Lysimachus, 
assisted  by  the  disaffected  among  his  own  subjects, 
obliged  him  to  leave  Macedonia  after  he  had  sat  on  the 
throne  for  seven  years.  He  passed  into  Asia,  and 
attacked  some  of  the  provinces  of  Lysimachus  with 
varying  success ;  but  famine  and  pestilence  destroyed 
the  greater  part  of  his  army,  and  he  retired  to  the  court 
of  Seleucus  to  seek  support  and  assistance.  Here  he 
met  with  a  kind  reception  ;  but,  nevertheless,  hostilities 
soon  broke  out ;  and  after  he  had  gained  some  advant¬ 
ages  over  his  son-in-law,  Demetrius  was  totally  forsaken 
by  his  troops  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  became  an  easy 
prey  to  the  enemy.  His  son  Antigonus  offered  Seleucus 
all  his  possessions,  and  even  his  person,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
cure  his  father’s  liberty  ;  but  all  proved  unavailing,  and 
Demetrius  died  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  after 
a  confinement  of  three  years,  284  B.c.  His  remains 
were  given  to  Antigonus,  honored  with  a  splendid 
funeral  at  Corinth,  and  thence  conveyed  to  Demetrias. 
His  posterity  remained  in  possession  of  the  Macedonian 
throne  till  the  time  of  Perseus,  who  was  conquered  by 
the  Romans.  Demetrius  must  be  reckoned  amongst 
the  ablest  of  the  successors  of  Alexander. 

DEMETRIUS  II.,  king  of  Macedonia,  son  of 
Antigonus  Gonnatas,  who  was  a  son  of  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes.  He  occupied  the  throne  for  ten  years, 
but  little  is  known  of  him.  His  reign  coincided  with 
the  period  of  the  Achaean  league,  which  was  then 
strengthened  by  an  alliance  with  the  ./Etolians.  Only 
a  fragment  of  Macedonian  power  remained  in  Greece  ; 
a  few  towns  in  the  Peloponnesus  were  held  by  Mace¬ 
donian  governors.  Demetrius  offered  a  slight  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  two  patriotic  leagues,  and  wrested  Boeotia 
from  the  ^Etolians.  At  his  death  in  232  b.c.  Antigonus 
Doson  undertook  the  government  for  his  son  Philip, 
who  was  under  age. 

DEMETRIUS  I.,  named  Soter,  king  of  Syria,  was 
sent  to  Rome  as  a  hostage  during  the  reign  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes.  He  contrived,  however,  to  escape  from 
confinement,  partly  through  the  assistance  of  the  histor¬ 
ian  Polybius,  and  established  himself  on  the  throne.  He 
acquired  his  surname  from  the  Babylonians  on  account 
of  the  expulsion  of  Heraclides  from  their  capital,  and  is 
famous  in  Jewish  history  for  his  contests  with  the 
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Maccabees.  Demetrius  fell  in  battle  against  the 
usurper  Balas,  about  150  B.C. 

DEMETRIUS  II.,  surnamed  Nicator,  the  son  of 
the  preceding,  lived  in  exile  during  the  usurpation  of 
Balas.  At  the  head  of  a  body  of  Cretan  mercenaries, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  Ptolemy  Philometer,  whose 
daughter  he  married,  he  regained  the  throne  of  Syria. 
His  cruelties  and  vices,  however,  ultimately  procured 
his  expulsion  from  the  kingdom ;  and  Antiochus,  the 
infant  son  of  Balas,  was  proclaimed  king  in  his  stead. 
After  ten  years’  captivity  in  Parthia  he  succeeded  in  es- 
tablishing  himself  once  more  upon  the  throne  ;  but  his 
wife  Cleopatra,  indignant  at  his  subsequent  marriage 
with  a  daughter  of  the  Parthian  king,  procured  his 
assassination  (126  B.C.). 

DEMETRIUS  III.,  called  Eucerus,  also  Euergetes 
and  Philometer,  king  of  Syria,  was  the  fourth  son  of 
Antiochus  Grypus.  By  the  assistance  of  Ptolemy 
Lathyrus  he  recovered  part  of  his  Syrian  dominions 
from  Antiochas  Eusebes,  and  held  his  court  at  Damas¬ 
cus.  He  assisted  the  Jews  against  Alexander  Jannseus. 
In  attempting  to  dethrone  his  brother  Philip  he  was 
defeated  by  the  Arabs  and  Parthians  and  taken  prisoner. 
He  was  kept  in  confinement  in  Parthia  by  King  Mithri- 
dates  until  his  death. 

DEMETRIUS,  an  orator  and  Peripatetic  philoso¬ 
pher,  surnamed  Phalerens ,  from  the  Attic  demos  of 
Phalerus,  where  he  was  born.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
poor  man  named  Phanostratus,  and  was  a  scholar  of 
Theophrastus.  He  governed  the  city  of  Athens  as 
representative  of  Cassander  for  ten  years,  and  360 
statues  were  erected  to  his  honor.  On  the  restoration 
of  the  old  democracy  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  city,  and  escaped  into  Egypt,  where 
he  was  protected  by  Ptolemy  Lagus.  This  king,  it  is 
said,  having  asked  his  advice  concerning  the  succession 
of  his  children  to  the  throne,  was  advised  by  Demetrius 
to  leave  his  crown  to  the  children  of  Eurydice,  rather 
than  to  Philadelphus,  the  son  of  Berenice.  This  dis¬ 
pleased  Philadelphus  so  much,  that  when  his  father 
died  he  banished  Demetrius;  and  the  unfortunate  exile 
put  an  end  to  his  life  by  the  poison  of  an  asp,  (282  B.c.) 
Demetrius  composed  more  works  in  prose  and  verse 
than  any  other  peripatetic  of  his  time. 

DEMETRIUS,  a  Cynic  philosopher,  was  a  disciple 
of  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  to  whom  he  afterward  proved 
an  able  antagonist.  He  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  at  Corinth,  and  first  became  famous  during  the 
reign  of  Caligula.  The  emperor  wishing  to  gain  the 
philosopher  to  his  interest,  sent  him  a  large  present ;  but 
Demetrius  refused  it  with  indignation,  and  said,  “  If 
Caligula  wishes  to  bribe  me,  let  him  send  me  his  crown.  ” 

DEMETRIUS  or  Dmitri,  a  youth  who,  in  the  year 
1603,  laid  claim  to  the  throne  of  Russia,  alleging  that 
he  was  the  son  of  Ivan  the  Terrible,  who  was  supposed 
to  have  been  murdered  twelve  years  before.  He  raised 
a  considerable  army  and  after  various  alternations  of 
fortune  was  proclaimed  Czar,  at  Moscow.  In  1606  he 
was  killed  by  a  mob. 

DEMIDOFF,  a  Russian  family  honorably  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  various  ways  in  the  history  of  their 
country. 

I.  Demidoff,  Nikita,  the  founder  of  the  family, 
originally  a  blacksmith  serf,  was  born  about  1665.  His 
skill  in  the  manufacture  of  arms  won  him  notoriety  and 
fortune ;  and  an  iron  foundry  which  he  established  for 
the  government  became  another  source  of  wealth  to  him. 
Peter  the  Great,  with  whom  he  was  a  favorite,  ennobled 
him  in  1720. 

II.  Demidoff,  Akinfij,  son  of  the  former,  greatly 
increased  the  wealth  he  had  inherited  by  the  discovery 
(along  with  his  son)  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  mines. 
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which  they  worked  with  permission  of  the  government 
for  their  own  profit.  He  died  about  174°* 

III.  Demidoff,  Paul  Grigorjevich,  nephew  of 
the  preceding  (born  in  1738,  died  in  1821),  was  a  great 
traveler,  and  devoted  himself  to  scientific  studies,  the 
prosecution  of  which  among  his  countrymen  he  encour¬ 
aged  by  the  establishment  of  professorships,  lyceums,  and 
museums.  He  founded  the  annual  prize  of  5,000 
roubles,  adjudged  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  to  the 
author  of  the  most  valuable  contribution  to  Russian 
literature. 

IV.  Demidoff,  Nikolay  Nikititch,  nephew  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  in  1774,  and  died  at  Florence 
in  1828.  During  the  invasion  of  Napoleon  he  com¬ 
manded  a  regiment  equipped  at  his  own  expense.  He 
also  greatly  increased  his  resources  as  a  capitalist  by 
successful  mining  operations,  and  like  his  uncle  used  his 
wealth  to  multiply  facilities  for  the  scientific  culture  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Moscow.  The  erection  of  four 
bridges  at  St.  Petersburg  was  mainly  due  to  his  liber¬ 
ality.  In  1830  a  collection  of  his  pamphlets,  Opuscules 

d' Economic  Politique  et  Privee,  was  published  at  Paris. 

V.  Demidoff,  Anatoli,  son  of  Paul,  was  born  at 
Florence  in  1812,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1870.  Educated 
in  France,  his  life  was  chiefly  spent  in  that  country  and 
in  Italy.  After  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of 
Jerome  Bonaparte,  he  lost  for  a  time  the  favor  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  on  account  of  provision  having  been 
made  in  the  contract  for  the  education  of  his  children 
as  Roman  Catholics.  During  the  Crimean  War  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Russian  diplomatic  staff  at  Vienna. 
Like  other  members  of  his  house,  he  expended  large 
sums  to  promote  education  and  to  ameliorate  the  physi¬ 
cal  condition  of  his  fellows.  His  munificence  as  a 
patron  of  art  gave  him  European  celebrity.  The  superb 
work,  Voyage  dans  la  Russie  Meridionale  et  la  Crime'e, 
par  la  Hongrie,  la  Valachie,  et  la  Moldavie,  was  con¬ 
jointly  written  and  illustrated  by  him  and  the  French 
scholars  and  artists  who  accompanied  him.  It  has  been 
translated  into  several  European  languages ;  the  English 
version  was  published  in  1853. 

DEMISE.  See  Lease. 

DEMMIN,  a  town  of  Prussia,  at  the  head  of  a  circle 
in  the  government  of  Stettin,  is  situated  on  the  Peene, 
which  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  receives  the  Tre- 
bel  and  the  Tollense,  seventy-two  miles  west-north¬ 
west  of  Stettin.  Population  (1890),  11,000. 

DEMOCRATIC  PARTY.  The  Democratic,  or,  as 
it  was  originally  baptized,  the  Republican  party,  first 
attained  its  political  being  almost  exactly  one  hundred 
years  ago,  and  claims  for  its  parent  and  author,  Thom¬ 
as  Jefferson,  of  Virginia.  Tho  long  and  exciting 
struggle  which  preceded  the  adoption  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  and  the  establishment  of  the  Federal  government 
was  fought  out  by  two  parties  only — the  Federalists 
and  those  who,  for  lack  of  a  better  name,  were  known 
as  anti-Federalists — and  when  the  former  triumphed 
and  the  measure  so  strenuously  opposed  had  been 
formulated  as  the  organic  law,  the  men  who  had  most 
earnestly  fought  it  in  the  convention  gave  their  ad¬ 
herence  to  it  with  all  loyalty.  Washington,  and  Ham¬ 
ilton,  his  first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  were  Feder¬ 
alists  (Hamilton,  indeed,  had  a  lingering  belief  in  the 
possibility  of  a  monarchy);  and  the  men  who  were 
afterward  to  defend  and  advocate  the  opposition  to 
centralization  were  silent  for  the  time. 

The  first  development  of  organized  opposition  to  the 
Federal  party  occurred  when  Hamilton  proposed  in 
1790  that  the  Federal  government  should  assume  the 
war  debts  incurred  by  the  several  States,  and  was 
intensified  by  his  plan  for  the  formation  of  a  United 


States  bank  a  year  later.  Jefferson,  Madison,  Ran¬ 
dolph,  and  a  few  more  became  alarmed  at  what  they 
believed  foreshadowed  an  attempt  to  establish  a  strong 
centralized  government,  in  which  the  political  entities 
of  the  respective  States  would  be  lost.  New  England, 
whose  interests  were  of  a  commercial  character,  in¬ 
dorsed  the  policy  which  proposed  to  subject  the  rights 
of  individuals  and  states  to  the  establishment  of  a 
powerful  commercial  nation.  Virginia,  whose  people 
were  agriculturists  and  exporters  of  tobacco,  opposed 
the  fiscal  policy  of  the  Federalists  and  then,  as  later, 
claimed  to  represent  the  system  of  local  self-govern¬ 
ment,  decentralization  and  unfettered  trade. 

The  difference  between  parties  was  widened  by  the 
reflex  action  of  the  great  French  revolution.  The  Fed¬ 
eralists,  who  were  bound  by  commercial  ties  to  Great 
Britain, supported  Washington’s  policy  of  absolute  neu¬ 
trality  intht  war  then  in  progress  between  that  country 
and  the  new?y  formed  French  republic.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  American  people 
remembered  with  gratitude  the  assistance  given  them 
in  their  time  of  trial  by  Lafayette  and  Rochambeau, 
and,  led  by  Jefferson,  they  formed  a  party  of  active 
sympathizers  with  the  French.  They  had  but  a  few 
years  been  emancipated  from  monarchical  control;  they 
looked,  rightly  or  wrongly,  upon  the  doctrines  of  the 
extreme  Federalists  as  tending  toward  monarchy,  and 
they  accordingly  styled  themselves  Republicans. 

At  this  time  (1792-93)  the  Directory,  then  supreme 
in  France,  and  waging  war  against  the  combined  forces 
of  monarchical  Europe,  sent  to  the  United  States  as 
ambassador  “Citizen”  Edmond  Charles  Genet,  or 
Genest.  This  gentleman,  in  his  attempt  to  embroil 
the  United  States  in  the  European  war,  transgressed 
all  rules  governing  diplomatic  intercourse,  and  made 
himself  so  obnoxious  to  the  Federal  administration 
that  his  recall  was  finally  demanded.  Meantime  clubs 
of  Republicans,  or  as  they  soon  came  to  be  called,  of 
Democrats,  had  been  formed  among  the  sympathizers 
with  France.  It  must  be  remembered  that  at  this  time 
the  right  of  suffrage  was  not  accorded  to  the  people  at 
large;  that  the  possession  of  landed  property  was  neces¬ 
sary  as  a  qualification  for  a  voter,  and  that  the  people^ 
thus  deprived  of  a  voice  in  public  affairs,  were  greatly 
dissatisfied.  Politics  in  effect  was  in  an  inchoate 
state;  even  the  foundations  of  the  government  had  been 
so  recently  laid  that  their  stability  was  uncertain,  and 
the  opposition  to  existing  evils,  real  or  supposed,  cul¬ 
minated  in  the  amalgamation  of  the  Republicans  or 
French  sympathizers  with  the  Democrats,  or  voteless 
class,  under  the  name  of  the  Democratic  party. 

Jefferson  became  the  recognized  leader  of  the  party. 
During  Washington’s  second  term  the  so-called 
“Whiskey  Insurrection  ”  in  Pennsylvania  (1794),  a 
popular  revolt  against  an  excise  law,  caused  much 
anxiety  and  promised  trouble.  The  Democratic  organ¬ 
izations  were  charged  with  instigating  this  abortive 
rebellion.  The  Jay  treaty  made  with  Great  Britain  in 
the  following  year  (1795)  was  opposed  most  bitterly 
by  all  branches  of  the  opposition,  and  the  two  di¬ 
visions  were  drawn  closer  together  as  time  passed  on. 
Calling  themselves  Republicans,  they  were  termed  by 
the  Federalists  “Democrats,”  a  name  given  in  oppro¬ 
brium  and  considered  identical  with  “Jacobin”  and 
“Revolutionist.”  This  name,  bestowed  in  scorn, 
they  adopted  as  an  honor  and  bore  with  pride. 

In  1796,  on  the  retirement  of  Washington  from  the 
residency,  the  Federalists  nominated  John  Adams  as 
is  successor.  Jefferson  was  his  opponent  and  was  only 
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defeated  by  three  electoral  votes.  During  Adams’ 
term  the  differences  with  France  reached  a  point  of 
intensity  and  although  war  was  not  actually  declared 
American  merchantmen  were  captured  by  French  war- 
vessels,  and  the  United  States  voted  to  raise  an  army, of 
which  Washington  was  named  commander-in-chief. 
The  feeling  against  France  was  extended  to  its  Demo¬ 
cratic  sympathizers,  and  the  Federalist  majority  in  Con¬ 
gress  proceeded  to  the  adoption  of  what  were  “known 
as  the  alien  and  sedition  laws.  These  laws,  harsh, 
mischievous  and  dangerous,  proved  the  ruin  of  the 
Federalist  party.  Under  the  alien  law  fourteen  years 
residence  was  required  as  a  qualification  for  citizenship, 
and  the  President  was  authorized  to  cause  the  arrest 
and  deportation  of  any  alien  whom  he  or  his  advisers 
might  consider  dangerous.  The  sedition  law  was  one 
impossible  for  a  free  people  to  tolerate.  It  absolutely 
prohibited  all  newspaper  criticism  of  the  President  or 
Congress,  for  it  was  made  a  crime  to  publish  -‘false, 
scandalous,  or  malicious  writings”  tending  to  bring 
them  into  contempt, and  as  the  whole  machinery  of  the 
Federal  government  was  in  the  hands  of  extreme 
Federalists,  prosecutions  and  punishments  of  Demo¬ 
cratic  editors  were  frequent. 

The  resistance  to  these  laws,  impossible  at  that  time 
in  Congress,  was  carried  into  the  State  legislatures, 
and  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky 
“resolutions”  of  1798;  the  first  authoritative  assertion 
of  the  doctrine  of  “State  sovereignty.”  (See United 
States,  vol.  X,  page  6012.)  Madison  prepared  the 
Virginia  resolutions;  Jefferson  drafted  those  adopted  by 
Kentucky,  although  the  reputed  author  of  the  latter 
was  George  Nichols.  Both  sets  of  resolutions  were 
transmitted  to  the  legislatures  of  the  other  States  and 
in  the  following  year  Virginia  re-affirmed  her  declara¬ 
tion.  The  enforcement  of  the  objectionable  laws 
created  much  feeling  against  the  government,  and  at 
the  election  of  1800  the  whole  of  the  South  (except 
Delaware),  New  York  and  Kentucky  chose  Democratic 
electors, and  Pennsylvania  cast  eight  of  her  fifteen  votes 
for  the  Democratic  candidates.  Under  the  system  then 
prevailing  the  electors  did  not  signify  their  choice  for 
Vice-President  separately  as  now,  and  Jefferson  and 
Aaron  Burr  each  received  73  votes.  John  Adams  was 
the  Federalist  candidate  for  re-election  and  obtained 
65  votes.  The  election  was  thrown  into  the  House 
and  Jefferson  became  President;  Burr  Vice-President. 

Thus  the  Democratic  party  attained  a  power  in  the 
national  councils  which  it  was  to  hold  without  a  break 
for  forty  years.  Jefferson  was  re-elected  in  1804.  His 
policy  was  ably  seconded  by  Madison  and  Monroe,  by 
Gallatin  and  Clinton,  but  he  departed  widely  from  his 
strict  constructionist  views  in  the  acquirement  of 
Louisiana  from  France  by  purchase  in  1803,  and  by 
the  issue  of  the  Embargo  Act  in  1807.  Meantime  the 
Democratic  party  steadily  pursued  its  policy  of  extend¬ 
ing  the  suffrage,  and  in  almost  all  the  States  the  prop¬ 
erty  qualifications  or  other  limits  and  restrictions  on 
voters  were  repealed. 

Madison  was  elected  in  1808  and  served  eight  years. 
Under  his  administration  the  resentment  against  the 
pretensions  of  Great  Britain  to  enforce  the  so-callec 
“right  of  search”  at  sea,  and  her  impressment  of 
American  seamen  culminated  in  war.  During  the 
quarter  century  which  had  elapsed  since  the  close  of 
the  Revolutionary  struggle  the  United  States  had  main¬ 
tained  but  a  very  small  armed  force  on  land  and  hac 
suffered  its  navy  to  sink  to  the  level  of  that  of  a  tenth- 
rate  power.  Commerce  was  in  a  bad  condition,  owing 
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to  European  complications  and  the  insane  “  Non-inter¬ 
course”  law  adopted  in  1809.  It  was  felt  that  the 
“peace  at  any  price”  policy  must  be  abandoned  and 
Madison  consented  to  declare  war.  His  policy  was 
loyally  indorsed  by  the  people  at  large  and  by  such  men 
as  Crawford,  Calhoun,  Felix  Grundy,  Henry  Clay  and 
'  ^angdon  Cheves,  but  there  was  great  opposition  to  it 
in  New  England,  and  a  gathering  of  Federalists  was 
leld  at  Hartford,  Conn,  (thence  known  as  the  “  Hart¬ 
ford  Convention”),  at  which  the  war  was  denounced. 
See  vol.  X,  page  6014).  The  United  States  was  short 
of  money,  it  had  neither  army  nor  navy  worthy  of  the 
name,  but  it  gained  many  successes  at  sea  and  closed 
the  struggle  on  land  with  the  final  and  signal  victory 
of  New  Orleans. 

The  administration  of  James  Monroe,  which  began 
in  1817  and  was  continued  over  two  terms,  was  known 
as  the  “era  of  good  feeling.”  At  the  election  of  1816 
the  Federalist  party  was  so  thoroughly  demoralized 
that  its  candidate,  Rufus  King,  of  New  York,  received 
only  34  electoral  votes,  while  Monroe  had  187,  and 
four  years  later  Monroe  met  with  no  opposition  what¬ 
ever.  In  April,  1816,  Congress,  then  Democratic, 
chartered  a  new  national  bank  to  succeed  that  of 
Hamilton,  the  charter  of  which  expired  in  181 1.  The 
same  year  saw  the  passage  of  a  tariff  law;  1820  wit¬ 
nessed  an  attempt  to  increase  the  tariff  rates,  and  in 
1824  and  1828  they  were  again  advanced  until  finally 
an  average  duty  of  nearly  50  per  cent  was  imposed. 
Under  Monroe  Florida  was  acquired  from  Spain,  and 
the  President  enunciated  the  doctrine  of  non-interfer¬ 
ence  by  European  powers  in  the  affairs  of  this  continent 
since  so  widely  known  as  the  “Monroe  doctrine.” 

In  1824  there  were  four  candidates  for  the  Presi¬ 
dency,  all  nominally  Democrats.  These  were  John  Q. 
Adams,  of  Massachusetts;  Andrew  Jackson,  Henry 
Clay,  who  was  an  advocate  of  the  policy  of  improving 
rivers  and  harbors  and  means  of  communication  at 
national  expense,  and  W.  H.  Crawford,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  under  Monroe.  There  was  no  choice  by 
the  people  and  Adams  was  chosen  by  the  House, 
thanks  to  the  friends  of  Clay,  whom  he  made  his  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State.  John  C.  Calhoun  was  elected  Vice- 
President  by  the  popular  vote.  During  Adams’  admin¬ 
istration  the  so-called  “American  system”  of  high 
tariff  and  the  carrying  out  of  costly  internal  improve¬ 
ments  by  the  Federal  government  was  maintained. 
This  gave  rise  to  divisions  in  the  party  ranks.  The 
followers  of  Adams  and  Clay  broke  away  and  called 
themselves  National  Republicans  (afterward  Whigs). 
(See  Whig  Party,  vol.  X,  page  6339).  At  the  election 
of  1828  they  renominated  Adams,  but  Jackson  became 
the  candidate  of  the  straight-out  Democrats  and  was 
elected  by  178  votes  against  83.  Calhoun  became 
Vice-President. 

Under  Jackson’s  administration,  which  covered  two 
terms,  the  strict  constructionists  assumed  the  domi¬ 
nance  of  their  party.  Jackson  was  bitterly  opposed  to 
the  United  States  bank  and  the  Whigs  defended  it. 
The  President  carried  his  party  with  him  and  finally,  by 
his  removal  of  the  United  States  deposits  from  the 
bank,  broke  up  that  institution.  He  fought  the  internal 
improvement  system  and  strongly  opposed  protection, 
but  in  1832  a  protective  tariff  bill  was  passed.  This 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  Nullification  move¬ 
ment  in  South  Carolina  (see  vol.  VII,  page  4518), 
Jackson’s  prompt  action  in  regard  to  which  was  entirely 
indorsed  by  his  party. 

In  1836  Jackson  was  succeeded  by  Van  Buren,  who 
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had  been  Vice-President  in  the  preceding  administra¬ 
tion.  He  received  1 70  electoral  votes,  while  the  Whig 
party  was  all  torn  up  and  its  leading  candidate,  Will¬ 
iam  Henry  Harrison,  only  had  73.  During  Van 
Buren’s  administration  occurred  the  financial  panic  of 
1837,  and  at  the  succeeding  election  the  Whig  party 
for  the  first  time  elected  a  President  and  a  majority  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Harrison  and  Tyler, 
the  Whig  candidates  for  President  and  Vice-President 
respectively,  received  234  electoral  votes;  Van  Buren 
and  Johnson  only  got  60.  Harrison  died  a  month 
after  his  inauguration  and  Tyler,  who  succeeded  him, 
inclined  too  much  to  the  tenets  of  Calhoun  to  satisfy 
Clay  and  the  Whig  party.  The  Democrats  regained 
control  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  in  1842.  The  elec¬ 
tion  of  1 844  turned  largely  on  the  Oregon  question  and 
James  K.  Polk,  of  Tennessee,  was  practically  elected 
on  the  cry  of  “  Fifty-four  forty  or  fight.”  Polk  was 
the  regular  Democratic  nominee,  with  Dallas  as  Vice- 
President,  and  each  received  1 70  electoral  votes.  Clay 
was  the  Whig  candidate  and  had  105  votes. 

The  question  of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  which  had 
disturbed  the  political  world  for  several  years,  was 
settled  under  Polk  and  the  war  with  Mexico  was  fought 
and  won.  New  England  opposed  the  war,  as  she  had 
opposed  that  of  1812-14,  the  South  favored  it  and  the 
Democratic  party  indorsed  it.  In  1846  a  considerable 
reduction  of  the  tariff  was  made. 

By  this  time  the  slavery  question  had  become  a 
powerful  factor  in  politics  and  the  process  of  dissen¬ 
sion  and  disintegration  had  begun  which  was  to  culmi¬ 
nate  in  the  wreck  of  one  party  and  the  organization  of 
another.  The  Northern  wing  of  the  Democratic  party 
favored  the  Wilmot  Proviso  of  1846,  which  excluded 
slavery  from  the  new  territories,  but  the  Southern  wing 
would  have  none  of  it.  In  1848  the  Democrats  nomi¬ 
nated  Lewis  Cass,  of  Michigan,  and  Wm.  O.  Butler  of 
Kentucky.  The  Whigs  nominated  Zachary  Taylor,  on 
the  strength  of  his  Mexican  war  successes,  and  Millard 
Fillmore  of  New  York.  Both  parties  evaded  any 
decided  utterance  on  the  slavery  question.  The  Free- 
Soilers  nominated  Martin  Van  Buren  and  Charles  P. 
Adams,  and  by  subtracting  a  considerable  number  of 
votes  from  the  Democratic  strength  in  New  York  State 
they  caused  the  defeat  of  Cass.  In  1850  a  temporary 
compromise  was  effected  by  the  passage  of  Henry 
Clay’s  “  Omnibus  bill  ”  and  in  July  of  that  year  Presi¬ 
dent  Taylor  died.  Under  Fillmore  the  Whig  party 
went  to  pieces.  The  Fugitive  Slave  law,  which  accom¬ 
panied  the  compromise  arrangement,  was  very  unpopu¬ 
lar  in  the  North  and  Middle  States.  The  Abolitionists 
gained  in  strength,  the  Northern  Whigs  showed  their 
dislike  of  the  “  peculiar  institution  ”  more  and  more, 
and  the  Southern  Whigs  practically  joined  fortunes 
with  their  Democratic  brethren. 

In  1852  the  Democrats  nominated  Franklin  Pierce, 
of  New  Hampshire  and  William  R.  King,  of  Alabama. 
The  Whig  candidates  were  Gen.  Winfield  Scott,  and 
William  A.  Graham,  of  North  Carolina.  There  was  a 
Free-Soil  ticket,  but  it  obtained  less  of  the  popular  vote 
than  it  had  four  years  before,  and  of  the  296  electoral 
«otes  the  Democrats  received  254,  the  Whigs  only 
jarrying  four  States.  The  Democratic  party  was 
now  in  an  overwhelming  majority,  but  its  strength  lay 
mostly  in  the  slave  and  border  States  and  the  direction 
of  its  policy  was  rapidly  passing  into  the  hands  of 
Southern  men.  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  was 
practically  the  only  great  Northern  Democrat,  while 
the  South  was  represented  by  such  men  as  Jefferson 


Davis,  Stephens,  Toombs,  and  Breckinridge.  In  1S54 
Douglas  introduced  the  “  Kansas-Nebraska  ”  bill, 
which  provided  in  effect  that  the  question  of  slavery 
should  be  left  to  the  people  of  those  territories  to  settle 
for  themselves.  The  bill  was  finally  adopted  by  a  close 
vote,  mostly  cast  on  sectional  lines.  Just  about  this 
time  the  Knownothing  movement  (7.  v.)  attained 
some  prominence,  but  scarcely  entered  the  field  of 
national  politics.  The  Congressional  election  of  1854 
resulted  in  the  election  of  a  majority  of  members  op¬ 
posed  to  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill.  A  section  of  the 
Northern  Democrats  broke  away,  the  great  majority 
of  the  Northern  Whigs  co-operated  with  them  and  thus 
was  formed  the  Republican  party.  (See  vol.  VIII, 
page  5036).  At  the  election  of  1856  the  Democrats 
nominated  James  Buchanan,  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
John  C.  Breckinridge ;  the  Republicans  nominated 
Fremont  and  Dayton,  and  the  so-called  American  party 
Fillmore  and  Donelson.  Buchanan  and  Breckinridge 
obtained  174  votes,  the  Republican  candidates  114, 
and  the  Americans  8.  In  the  beginning  of  1857  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  rendered  the  famous 
“Dred  Scott”  decision,  the  gist  of  which  was  that 
slaves  were  property  and  like  other  property  remained 
under  the  control  of  the  owner  wherever  carried  by  him. 
This  decision  much  encouraged  the  pro-slavery  wing 
of  the  Democratic  party  and  contributed  to  the  split 
which  occurred  in  the  nominating  convention  held  at 
Charleston  in  April,  i860.  From  this  convention  the 
Southern  delegates  seceded,  but  the  remainder  failed 
to  agree  on  a  candidate.  The  convention  met  again 
in  Baltimore,  in  June,  and  this  time  the  border-state 
delegates  withdrew  and  nominated  John  C.  Breckin¬ 
ridge  and  Joseph  Lane.  Their  action  was  ratified  by 
the  original  seceders,  who  had  held  a  convention  of 
their  own  at  Richmond.  The  “rump”  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  gathering  then  nominated  Douglas  and  Herschel 
V.  Johnson.  The  first  party  declared  it  to  be  the  duty 
of  Congress  to  protect  the  slave  holder  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  his  chattels  where  he  took  them  into  a  territory; 
the  Douglas  division  favored  leaving  the  question  of 
slavery  in  the  territories  to  the  people  thereof.  The 
Republican  party  nominated  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
Hannibal  Hamlin,  and  declared  it  to  be  the  duty  of 
Congress  to  prevent  the  extension  of  slavery  into  the 
territories.  The  American  party  nominated  Bell  and 
Everett  on  the  platform  of  “  The  Union,  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws.”  Lincoln  re¬ 
ceived  180  electoral  votes,  Breckinridge  72,  Douglas 
12,  Bell  39.  The  House  of  Representatives  elected  at 
the  same  time  had  a  majority  of  Democrats. 

War  followed  hard  upon  the  inauguration  of  Mr. 
Lincoln.  The  Southern  members  withdrew  from  both 
branches  of  Congress  and  both  Houses  for  many  years 
had  large  Republican  majorities.  Many  leaders  of  the 
Democratic  party  energetically  supported  the  Union 
cause,  and  were  known  as  “  War  Democrats,”  while 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  voting  strength  of  the 
party  joined  the  armies  in  the  field.  In  1864  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  at  Chicago  declared 
the  war  a  failure  and  nominated  George  B.  McClellan 
and  George  H.  Pendleton  for  President  and  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent.  They  carried  only  three  of  the  States,  and  re¬ 
ceived  but  21  electoral  votes  of  the  233  cast,  Lincoln 
being  re-elected  with  Andrew  Johnson  as  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent.  In  1868  the  National  Convention  pronounced 
the  reconstruction  measures  a  failure,  proposed  to  pay 
the  national  debt  in  greenbacks,  and  nominated 
Horatio  Seymour, of  New  York,  and  Frank  P.  Blair,  of 
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Missouri.  The  Republicans  nominated  Grant  and 
Colfax,  who  received  214  votes  of  the  294  cast.  In 
1872  the  Democratic  convention  contented  itself  with 
indorsing  the  nomination  of  Horace  Greeley,  which 
had  been  made  at  a  gathering  of  “  Liberal  Repub¬ 
licans.”  Gen.  Grant  was  renominated  by  the  Repub¬ 
licans  and  received  296  votes  out  of  the  336  cast. 

In  1874-75  Congressional  and  State  elections 
showed  very  large  Democratic  gains,  and  in  the  Forty- 
fourth  Congress,  which  met  in  December,  1875,  there 
was  a  Democratic  majority  of  over  60.  For  nearly 
six  years  the  party  retained  a  majority  in  the  House, 
and  from  March,  1879,  to  1881  it  had  a  very  small 
majority  in  the  Senate  also.  In  1876  it  armed  itself 
for  the  national  battle  on  a  platform  of  tariff  for 
revenue  only.  Samuel  J.  Tilden  of  New  York  and 
Thomas  A.  Hendricks  of  Indiana  were  the  standard- 
bearers.  The  Republican  Convention  nominated  R. 
B.  Hayes  and  William  A.  Wheeler.  Of  the  369  elec¬ 
toral  votes  cast,  184  were  undoubtedly  Democratic; 
there  was  a  dispute  about  the  vote  in  several  States, 
and  an  extra-constitutional  body  formed  for  the 
occasion  awarded  all  the  disputed  votes  to  the  Rupub- 
lican  candidates, who  were  declared  elected.  In  1880 
the  Democratic  convention  pronounced  in  favor  of 
honest  money,  a  tariff  for  revenue  only,  and  against 
monopolies,  and  nominated  Gen.  W.  S.  Hancock  and 
William  H.  English.  The  Republicans  placed  in 
nomination  James  A.  Garfield  and  Chester  A.  Arthur, 
and  the  decision  rested  on  the  vote  of  New  York, 
which  was  only  carried  for  Garfield  by  a  very  small 
majority.  Mr.  Garfield,  however,  had  214  electoral 
votes  and  Gen.  Hancock  155. 

The  Congressional  elections  of  1882  were  again 
favorable  to  the  Democrats,  who  also  made  great 
gains  in  State  elections  in  the  North  and  West,  and  in 
the  Congress  of  1883-85  they  had  a  majority  of  57 
votes.  In  1884  Grover  Cleveland,  of  New  York,  was 
nominated  and  elected  President;  Mr.  James G.  Blaine, 
the  Republican  nominee,  receiving  182  votes;  Mr. 
Cleveland  219.  The  House  of  Representatives  elected 
at  the  same  time  had  a  Democratic  majority ;  the 
Senate  was  Republican  by  a  very  narrow  one.  In 
this  case  also  the  Democratic  contention  was  in  favor 
of  a  low  tariff  for  revenue  only.  In  March,  1885,  the 
White  House  received  a  Democratic  President  for  the 
first  time  since  Buchanan’s  retirement  twenty-four 
years  before. 

In  1888  the  Democrats  renominated  Cleveland,  on 
a  platform  of  promised  tariff-reform.  The  Republicans 
nominated  Benjamin  Harrison,  of  Indiana,  and  re¬ 
corded  themselves  on  the  platform  of  “protection  to 
American  industries.”  Once  more  the  vote  of  New 
York  decided  the  question.  Harrison  received  233 
electoral  votes  and  Cleveland  168.  Congress  became 
Republican  in  both  branches,  but  at  the  election  of 
1890  public  opposition  to  the  McKinley  tariff  bill 
showed  itself  in  the  return  of  an  overwhelming  Demo¬ 
cratic  majority  to  the  lower  house  of  the  Fifty-second 
Congress. 

DEMOCRITUS,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Atomic 
philosophy,  was  born  at  Abdera,  a  Thracian  colony,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  were  notorious  for  their  stupidity. 
Nearly  all  the  information  that  we  possess  concerning 
his  life  consists  of  traditions  of  very  doubtful  authenticity. 
He  was  a  contemporary  of  Socrates  ;  but  the  date  of 
his  birth  has  been  fixed  variously  from  494  to  460  b.  C. 
His  father  (who  is  called  by  no  less  than  three  names) 
was  a  man  of  such  wealth  as  to  be  able  to  entertain 
Xerxes  and  his  army  on  their  return  home  after  the 
battle  of  Salarrds. 
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DEMOIVRE,  Abraham,  an  eminent  mathematician, 
was  born  at  Vitry,  in  Champagne,  May  26,  1667.  He 
belonged  to  a  French  Protestant  family,  and  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  take  refuge  in  England  at  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  in  1685.  Having  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  mathematical  studies  in  France,  he  prosecuted 
them  further  in  London,  where  he  read  public  lectures 
on  natural  philosophy  for  his  support.  The  Principia 
Mathematica  of  Newton,  which  chance  threw  in  his 
way,  made  him  comprehend  at  once  how  little  he  had 
advanced  in  the  science  which  he  professed;  but  he 
pursued  his  studies  with  vigor,  and  soon  became  dis< 
tinguished  among  first-rate  mathematicians.  He  was 
among  the  intimate  personal  friends  of  Newton,  and  his' 
eminence  and  abilities  secured  his  admission  into  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  and  afterward  into  the 
Academies  of  Berlin  and  Paris.  His  merit  was  so  well 
known  and  acknowledged  by  the  Royal  Society  that 
they  judged  him  a  fit  person  to  decide  the  famous  con¬ 
test  between  Newton  and  Leibnitz.  The  life  of  De- 
moivre  was  quiet  and  uneventful.  His  old  age  was 
spent  in  obscure  poverty,  his  friends  and  associates 
having  nearly  all  passed  away  before  him.  He  died  at 
London,  November  27,  1754. 

DEMONOLOGY.  The  word  demon  (or  dcemon) 
is  too  doubtful  to  explain  its  original  signification. 
Setting  aside  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  general  sense  of 
deity  we  find  it  employed  in  classic  Greek  literature 
with  the  more  specific  meaning  under  which  it  becomes 
an  important  term  in  the  science  of  religion.  Among 
the  most  instructive  passages  are  those  in  which  Hesiod 
tells  how  the  men  of  the  golden  race  became  after  death 
demons,  guardians  and  watchers  over  mortals,  and  where 
the  doctrines  of  Empedocles,  Plato,  and  other  philos» 
ophers  are  set  forth,  showing  how  the  demons  came  to 
be  defined  as  good  and  evil  beings  intermediate  between 
gods  and  men.  Demonology,  the  branch  of  the  science 
of  religion  which  relates  to  demons,  is  much  obscured  in 
the  treatises  of  old  writers  by  their  taking  the  evidence 
too  exclusively  from  among  civilized  nations,  and 
neglecting  what  is  to  be  learnt  from  barbarous  tribes, 
whose  ideas  of  demons,  being  nearer  their  primitive 
state,  are  comparatively  clear  and  comprehensible. 
When  savage  notions  of  the  nature  and  functions  of 
these  spirits  are  taken  as  the  starting-point,  the  demon 
appears  as  only  a  more  or  less  modified  human  soul— 
whether  it  is  still  actually  considered  to  be  a  human 
ghost,  or  whether  part  of  the  human  quality  has  fallen 
away,  so  that  only  traces  are  left  to  show  that  man’s 
soul  furnished  the  original  model.  But  when  such 
early  and  natural  animistic  conceptions  were  carried  on 
into  higher  stages  of  culture,  their  original  use  as  ex¬ 
plaining  natural  phenomena  was  gradually  superseded 
by  the  growth  of  knowledge,  and  they  came  to  be  main¬ 
tained  as  broken-down  and  confused  superstitions,  only 
to  be  understood  by  comparison  with  their  earlier 
forms.  Such  comparison,  however,  is  facilitated  by 
the  primitive  demon-ideas  cropping  up  anew  even  in 
civilized  life,  as  in  the  so-called  “spirit -manifestations  ” 
of  the  present  day. 

DE  MORGAN,  Augustus,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
mathematicians  and  logicians  of  his  time,  was  born  June^ 
1806,  at  Madura,  in  the  Madras  presidency.  His  father 
was  Col.  John  De  Morgan,  employed  in  the  East  India 
Company’s  service,  and  his  grandfather  and  great-grand¬ 
father  had  served  under  Warren  Hastings.  On  the 
mother’s  side  he  was  descended  from  James  Dodson, 
F.  R.  S.,  author  of  the  Anti-logarithmic  Canon  and 
other  mathematical  works  of  merit,  and  a  friend  of 
Demoivre.  .  De  Morgan  was  connected  with  many 
learned  societies,  and  wrote  extensively  on  mathemat¬ 
ical  questions.  He  died  in  1877,- 
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DEMOSTHENES,  the  greatest  orator  of  Athens 
and  of  Greece,  was  born  about  383  B.  C.  He  lost  his 
father  at  an  early  age.  The  considerable  inheritance 
bequeathed  to  him  was  reduced  by  the  neglect  or  the 
fraud  of  his  guardians,  and  when  he  came  of  age  he 
proceeded  to  prosecute  them.  The  litigation  was  long 
and  complicated,  and  though  he  gained  verdicts  in  his 
favor,  most  of  his  inheritance  was  irretrievably  lost. 
The  importance  of  this  litigation  was  that  it  compelled 
Demosthenes  to  the  study  of  the  law,  gave  the  first 
exercise  to  that  doggedness  and  strength  of  will  which 
was  to  mark  him  through  life,  and  by  reducing  him  to 
poverty  drove  him  to  the  pursuit  of  law  as  a  means  of 
living.  At  Athens  the  parties  to  a  suit  were  compelled 
to  plead  their  cause  themselves,  but  they  could  not  be 
prevented  from  getting  their  speeches  composed  for 
them  by  a  professional  *  speech- writer  ’  or  ‘  logo- 
grapher.’  Demosthenes  became  a  logographer,  and 
soon  acquired  a  lucrative  practice.  Up  to  the  age  of 
thirty,  Demosthenes  confined  himself  to  ‘speech¬ 
writing,’  and  gained  considerable  reputation  as  a  con¬ 
stitutional  lawyer.  His  most  famous  constitutional 
law  speech  is  one  which  he  delivered  personally  in 
support  of  Ctesippus  against  Leptines  (354  B.  c.).  He 
seems  to  have  lacked  by  nature  all  the  physical  quali¬ 
fications  of  a  great  orator,  and  to  have  acquired  them 
solely  by  indefatigable  self-discipline  and  training.  At 
about  the  age  of  thirty  he  made  his  first  appearance  as 
a  politician;  he  continued  to  practice  as  a  logographer 
until  he  was  about  forty,  by  which  time  he  had  made  a 
fortune  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  devote  himself  ex¬ 
clusively  to  political  life  until  he  died,  at  the  age  of 
about  sixty-one. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  political  career  danger 
threatened  Greece  from  the  north,  from  Macedonia, 
a  country  which,  though  at  that  time  considered  by  the 
Greeks  as  semi-barbarous,  and  of  no  account  in  Greek 
politics,  was  destined  within  the  lifetime  of  Demos¬ 
thenes  to  destroy  the  liberties  and  the  political  exist¬ 
ence  of  Greece.  Demosthenes’  claim  to  fame  as  a 
statesman  rests  on  the  fact  that  he  foresaw  the  danger 
threatened  by  Philip  of  Macedon  from  the  beginning, 
and  that  he  from  the  outset  advocated  a  policy  which 
might  have  saved  Athens  and  Greece.  The  three  car¬ 
dinal  features  of  his  policy  were  that  the  rich  should 
submit  to  direct  taxation  for  the  purposes  of  the  war  ; 
that  the  poor  should  submit,  for  the  same  purposes,  to 
a  (diminution  of  the  public  expenditure  on  national 
festivals ;  and  that  rich  and  poor  alike  should  render 
personal  military  service  instead  of  employing  mer¬ 
cenaries.  Intelligent  as  was  the  Athenian  democracy, 
it  was  not  intelligent  enough  to  see  that  Demosthenes’ 
forecast  was  right,  and  his  opponents  wrong ;  and, 
consequently,  it  was  only  when  events  justified  Demos¬ 
thenes,  that  is  to  say,  when  it  was  too  late,  that  his 
policy  was  adopted.  Philip’s  attack  on  the  state  of 
Olynthus  gave  occasion  to  the  Olynthiacs,  which,  with 
the  orations  against  Philip,  the  Philippics,  are  the 
greatest  speeches  made  by  Demosthenes.  Athens 
made  war  with  Philip  on  behalf  of  Olynthus,  but 
having  failed  to  save  the  city,  found  peace  expedient. 
During  the  next  few  years  (346-340)  Demosthenes  was 
engaged  in  forming  an  anti-Macedonian  party,  and  in 
indicting  .Eschines  for  betraying  Athens  in  the  nego¬ 
tiations  for  the  peace  just  concluded  with  Philip.  War 
again  broke  out  in  340,  ending  in  the  fatal  battle  of 
Chteronea  (338).  But  Athens,  having  learned  to  trust 
Demosthenes,  did  not  withdraw  her  confidence.  The 
philo-Macedonian  party,  however,  were  encouraged  to 


seize  on  a  proposal  to  present  Demosthenes  with  a 
public  crown  as  an  occasion  for  his  political  destruct¬ 
ion.  The  trial  was  at  length  held  in  330,  when  in  the 
famous  speech,  On  the  Crown,  Demosthenes  gloriously 
vindicated  himself  against  Eschines.  In  324  Har- 
palus,  the  treasurer  of  Alexander  the  Great  (who  had 
succeeded  Philip),  absconded  to  Athens  with  an  enor¬ 
mous  sum  of  money.  This  money  was  placed  in  the 
state  treasury,  under  the  care  of  Demosthenes  and 
others,  and  when  Alexander  demanded  it,  half  was 
missing.  Demosthenes  was  accused,  condemned,  and 
escaped  from  prison  into  exile.  The  evidence  does 
not  seem  to  have  warranted  the  verdict,  which  was 
probably  given  on  political  grounds,  Demosthenes 
having  offended  both  the  Macedonian  party  and  the 
extreme  patriots.  In  323  Alexander  died,  and  De¬ 
mosthenes  was  recalled  from  exile  to  head  a  fruitless 
attempt  to  throw  off  the  Macedonian  yoke.  The  battle 
of  Crannon  ended  the  revolt.  Demosthenes  fled  to 
Calaureia,  and  being  there  captured  by  Macedonian 
troops,  poisoned  himself,  322  b.  c. 

Demosthenes  began  life  with  a  nervous,  timid  na¬ 
ture,  and,  unfortunately,  as  a  boy  was  allowed  by  his 
mother  to  shirk  the  physical  exercises  and  gymnastic 
training  which  formed  part  of  the  ordinary  education 
of  the  young  Athenian.  He  grew  up  with  a  tendency 
to  effeminacy,  which  showed  itself  in  an  affection  for 
luxurious  clothing,  and  still  more  in  his  conduct  as  a 
citizen  soldier ;  for  although  at  Chaeronea  he  may  have 
displayed  no  more  cowardice  than  did  the  other  Athe¬ 
nians  who  ran  away,  he  was  far  from  exhibiting  the 
heroic  bearing  which  distinguished  Socrates  at  Delium. 
His  timidity  made  him  unsocial,  and  his  water-drinking 
habits  cut  him  off  still  more  effectually  from  society. 
His  luxury  may  have  reached  the  point  of  extrava¬ 
gance  :  he  was  certainly  lavishly  generous  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  all  claims  on  him,  public  and  private. 
Whether  his  effeminacy  amounted  to  immorality,  as 
was  charged  against  him,  is  a  question  which  cannot 
be  answered  offhand  in  the  negative.  The  natural  de¬ 
fects  which  were  to  be  seen  in  his  private  life  may  be 
traced  in  his  public  career  ;  but  here  it  is  their  con¬ 
quest  by  force  of  will  and  determined  adherence  to  a 
lofty  purpose  which  has  rightly  given  him  his  great 
name.  His  nervousness  and  timidity  disqualified  him 
for  political  life  and  public  speaking  ;  these  defects  he 
combated  till  he  conquered  them.  His  natural  inca¬ 
pacity  for  amiability  rendered  him  unsympathetic  to 
the  pleasure-loving  Athenians;  he  compelled  their  re¬ 
spect  by  his  intellectual  power  and  the  purity  of  his 
patriotism.  The  want  of  sympathy,  however,  he 
never  overcame,  and  so  he  never  obtained  the  hold 
over  the  Athenians  which  it  would  have  been  good  for 
them  that  he  should  possess.  In  all  democracies  every 
politician  who  has  led  the  masses  at  his  own  good-will 
has  known  on  occasion  how,  if  not  to  flatter,  at  least 
to  say  the  thing  that  is  pleasant ;  but  Demosthenes’  na¬ 
ture  did  not  permit  him  to  say  pleasant  things.  Even 
this  serious  practical  deficiency  could  not  prevent  his 
contemporaries  from  eventually  recognizing  his  force 
of  character  and  steadiness  of  noble  purpose.  Still 
less  has  it  weighed  with  posterity. 

In  the  oratory  of  Demosthenes  it  is  not  difficult  to 
trace  the  character  of  the  man  reflected.  His  resolute 
hard  work  and  his  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains 
are  seen  in  the  high  finish  which  distinguished  his 
speeches  above  those  of  every  orator.  His  moroseness 
is  mirrored  in  the  abuse  of  which  he  was  too  great  a 
master ;  his  want  of  amiability  in  the  absence  of 
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humor.  His  nervousness  betrays  itself  in  his  over-anxiety 
to  argue,  in  his  lack  of  ease  and  flow.  But  as  in  his 
life  so  in  his  speeches,  all  faults  are  blotted  out  by  his 
unaffected  earnestness,  his  entire  devotion  to  his 
country,  his  intellectual  loftiness,  and  his  high  political 
morality.  These  great  qualities  are  the  source  of  the 
dignity,  the  pathos,  the  might,  majesty,  and  dominion 
of  his  political  orations.  Even  these  qualities,  how¬ 
ever,  would  not  have  raised  him  to  the  highest  pinnacle 
in  the  fane  of  eloquence  had  he  not  possessed  the  ear 
and  the  mind  of  the  artist  in  words,  the  former  of 
which  gave  to  his  speeches  the  marvellous  melody  they 
possess,  the  latter  the  variety  of  vocabulary,  which  is 
one  of  Demosthenes’  characteristics.  Nor  must  it  be 
forgotten  that  the  way  for  Demosthenes  had  been 
paved  by  great  predecessors.  The  summit  on  which 
he  stands  rests  on  the  labors  of  Lysias,  Isocrates,  and 
others.  Finally,  oratory,  to  be  great,  must  have  great 
themes,  and  it  is  not  in  every  age  that  they  are  forth¬ 
coming.  Demosthenes  had  the  lot,  tragic  but  trium¬ 
phant,  of  saving,  though  all  else  was  lost,  the  honor 
of  his  country. 

More  than  half  of  the  sixty-one  speeches  extant 
under  the  name  of  Demosthenes  are  certainly  or  prob¬ 
ably  spurious.  Much  difference  of  opinion  still  exists 
in  particular  cases,  especially  as  regards  two  or  three 
of  the  private  speeches.  The  results  to  which  the 
preponderance  of  opinion  now  leans  are  given  in  the 
following  table.  Those  marked  a  were  abeady  re¬ 
jected  or  doubted  in  antiquity;  those  marked  m,  first 
in  modern  times: — 


I.  DELIBERATIVE  SPEECHES. 


Or.  14. 
Or.  16. 
Or.  4. 
Or.  15. 
Or.  1. 
Or.  2. 
Or.  3. 
Or.  5. 
Or.  6. 
Or.  8. 
Or.  9. 


(a)  Or.  7. 


(a)  Or.  17. 
(a)  Or.  10. 
(to)  Or.  11. 
(to)  Or.  12. 
(to)  Or.  13. 
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Genuine. 

On  the  Navy  Boards .  854  B.o. 

For  the  People  of  Megalopolis. ..  352  “ 

First  Philipic .  851  “ 

For  the  Rhodians .  351 

First  Olynthiac .  349 

Second  Olynthiac .  849 

Third  Olynthiac .  848 

On  the  Peace .  346 

Second  Philipic .  344 

On  the  Affairs  of  the  Chersonese.  341 

Third  Philipic .  841  “ 

Spurious. 

OnHalonnesns  (by  Hegesippus) ..  842  B.o. 

Rhetorical  Forgeries. 

On  the  Treaty  with  Alexander. 

Fourth  Philipic. 

Answer  to  Philip’s  Letter. 

Philip’s  Letter. 

On  the  Assessment. 

II.  FORENSIC  SPEECHES. 

A.  In  Public  Causes. 

Genuine. 


Or.  22. 

In  Androtionem . . . 

855 

B.a 

Or.  20. 

Contra  Leptinem . 

354 

Or.  24. 

In  Timocratem . 

352 

Or.  23. 

In  Aristocratem . 

852 

Or.  21. 

In  Midiam .  . 

349 

Or.  19. 

On  the  Embassy . 

843 

Or.  18. 

On  the  Crown . 

Spurious. 

330 

Or.  58.  In  Theocnnem . . . . . . 

Or.  25, 26.  In  Aristogitona  I.  and  II. 

(Rhetorical  forgeries.) 

339 

B.O. 

B.  In  Private  Causes. 
Genuine. 

Or.  27,  28.  In  Aphobum  I.  et  II . 


864  B.O. 
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(m)  Or.  30,  31.  Contra  Onetora.  I  et  II .  362  b.o. 

Or.  41.  Contra  Spudiam .  ? 

(to)  Or.  55.  Contra  Calliclem .  ? 

Or.  54.  In  Cononem .  356  “ 

Or.  36.  Pro  Phormione .  352  “ 

(m)  Or.  39.  Contra  Bceotum  de  Nomine .  350  “ 

Or.  37.  Contra  Pantaenetum .  346-5  “ 

(m)  Or.  38.  Contra  Nausimachum  et  Diopithem  ? 


Spurious. 

(The  first  eight  of  the  following  are  given  by  Schafer  ft 

Apollodorus.) 


(to)  Or.  52.  Contra  Callippum . 

(a)  Or.  53.  Contra  Nicostratum . after 

(a)  Or.  49.  Contra  Timotheum . . 

(to)  Or.  50.  Contra  Poly  clem . 

(a)  Or.  47.  In  Evergum  et  Mnesibalum.. 

(to)  Or.  45,  46.  In  Stephanum  I  et  II . . 

(a)  Or.  59.  In  Neseram . 

(to)  Or.  51.  On  the  Trierarchic  Crown  (by  )  QRn  oco 

Cephisodotus?) . .  \ 36°-359 

Or.  43.  Contra  Macartatum . . . 

Or.  48.  In  Olympiodorum . . after 

Or.  44.  Contra  Leocharem . 

Or.  35.  Contra  Lacritum . 

Or.  42.  Contra  Phaenippum . . 

Or.  32.  Contra  Zenothemin . 

Or.  34.  Contra  Phormionem . . 

to)  Or.  29.  Contra  Aphobum  pro  Phano. 

a)  Or.  40.  Contra  Boe^tum  de  Dota . 

(to)  Or.  57.  Contra  Eubulidem . 

(to)  Or.  33.  Contra  Apaturium . 

(a)  Or.  56.  In  Dionysodorum . not  before 


369-8 B.C 

368 

4« 

362 

II 

357 

II 

356 

11 

351 

II 

349 

II 

360-359 

It 

? 

•  343 

41 

? 

341 

41 

? 

? 

? 

347 

II 

346-5 

14 

? 

*  842-1 
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DEMOTICA,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the 
province  of  Adrianople  and  sanjak  of  Gallipoli,  situated 
twenty-five  miles  south  of  the  provincial  capital,  at  the 
foot  of  a  conical  hill  which  rises  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Maritza  near  its  junction  with  the  Kizildeki.  It  is 
the  seat  of  a  Greek  archbishop  ;  and,  besides  the  ancient 
citadel  and  palace  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  it  possesses 
several  Greek  churches,  a  mosque,  and  public  baths. 


Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  resided  at  Demotica  for  more 
than  a  year  after  the  battle  of  Pultowa.  The  town  was 
in  great  part  burned  down  in  1845. 

DEMPSTER,  Thomas  (1579-1625),  a  Scottish 
scholar,  was  born  at  Cliftbog,  Aberdeenshire,  and  was 
the  twenty-fourth  of  twenty-nine  children  of  the  same 
mother.  From  his  earliest  years  he  gave  promise  of 
the  learned  attainments  which  gained  him  contemporary 
celebrity  and  posthumous  fame.  At  a  very  early  age, 
qualified  by  the  tuition  of  Thomas  Cargill,  his  classical 
master  in  Aberdeen  —  of  whom  he  speaks  in  his  Historia 


Ecciesiastica  as  vir  literatissimus — he  entered  Pern 


broke  Hall,  Cambridge.  After  having  studied  there  for 
some  time,  he  went  to  Paris,  but  did  not  continue  his 
studies,  on  account  of  a  contagious  disease  which  closed 
the  schools  and  prostrated  himself.  On  his  recovery  he 
hastened  to  Louvain,  where  he  was  selected,  along  with 
other  young  Scotchmen,  to  go  to  Rome  for  the  further¬ 
ance  of  his  education.  Through  the  kindness  of  Cardinal 
Cajetan,  he  became  a  student  in  the  Roman  seminary ; 
but,  he  had  hardly  begun  the  art  of  Latin  versification, 
when  serious  illness  required  that  he  should  leave  Rome 
for  change  of  climate.  By  way  of  Switzerland,  he 
traveled  to  the  Netherlands,  and  made  a  short  stay  at 
Tournay,  to  which  he  returned  to  teach  humanity  after 
a  period  of  study  at  the  university  of  Douai,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  in  poetical  and  philosophical  com¬ 
petitions,  and  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  As  his  pros¬ 
pects  in  Tournay  were  discouraging,  he  went  back  to 
Paris,  graduated  as  doctor  of  canon  law,  and  became  a 
regent  in  the  college  of  Navarre,  while  yet,  as  he  him¬ 
self  states,  in  his  seventeenth  year.  Destined  to  be  a 
wanderer  through  life,  he  soon  quitted  Paris  to  settle  in 
Toulouse,  where  his  stay  was  shortened  by  certain 
influential  individuals,  whose  resentment  he  had  excited 
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by  his  advocacy  of  university  rights.  At  Nimes,  his 
next  resting-place,  he  was,  by  twenty-three  of  the 
Lwenty-four  judges,  chosen  to  the  professorship  of 
eloquence  in  the  Protestant  university  or  academy, 
which  circumstance  colors,  in  some  degree,  the  con¬ 
jecture  of  Bayle,  that  his  zeal  for  the  Romish  faith  had 
somewhat  cooled.  Having  retained  his  chair  for  little 
more  than  the  two  years  of  litigation  into  which  he  had 
been  dragged  by  one  of  the  unsuccessful  candidates,  who 
had  libelously  assailed  him,  and  against  whom  the 
Parliament  of  Toulouse  decided,  Dempster  made  a 
journey  into  Spain,  whence,  after  a  brief  engagement  as 
preceptor  to  a  son  of  the  famous  Saint-Luc,  he  departed 
for  his  native  land.  As  he  did  not  experience  a  favorable 
reception  either  from  his  relatives  or  from  the  clergy, 
he  remained  but  a  short  time,  and  again  betook  himself 
to  Paris.  There  he  spent  seven  years  with  advantage  to 
his  reputation  and  purse,  as  regent  in  different  colleges. 
His  connection  with  that  of  Beauvais,  over  which  he 
resided  for  a  time,  was  brought  to  a  close  by  a  high- 
anded  procedure,  illustrative  of  his  fierce  courage,  and 
suggestive  of  his  fitness  for  other  than  literary  contests. 
In  the  year  1615  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  King 
James  to  come  to  London,  and  was  honored  and 
rewarded  by  that  sovereign.  But  disappointed  of  prefer¬ 
ment,  which  clerical  and  episcopa'  prejudices  influenced 
the  king  to  withhold,  he  again  left  England  for  Italy. 
On  his  arrival  in  Rome  he  was  at  first  suspected  of  being 
a  spy,  but  when  his  claims  were  ascertained,  he  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  receive  letters  of  recommendation  from 
the  Pope  and  other  influential  personages  to  the  Duke 
of  Tuscany,  which  issued  in  his  appointment  to  the 
professorship  of  the  Pandects,  in  the  university  of  Pisa. 
Writings  of  this  date  attest  his  competency  for  the  chair. 
After  his  inaugural  lecture  his  reputation  and  emolu¬ 
ments  increased.  In  the  following  year,  on  a  visit  to 
England,  his  disputatious  spirit  brought  him  into 
collision  with  an  English  ecclesiastic,  whose  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  quarrel  led  the  grand  duke  to  require  that 
Dempster  should  either  apologize  or  leave  the  country. 
Rather  than  make  the  prescribed  apology  he  quitted 
Florence  with  the  intention  of  settling  in  Scotland ;  but 
he  was  prevailed  upon  by  Cardinal  Capponi  to  stay  at 
Bologna,  and  in  a  few  days,  by  the  influence  of  the 
cardinal,  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  humanity,  which 
he  filled  with  the  utmost  efficiency  and  increase  of  fame. 
Honors,  civil  and  literary,  were  bestowed  upon  him,  and 
it  seemed  as  if  his  wanderings  and  reverses  had  together 
come  to  an  end.  But  the  crowning  calamity  of  his  life 
then  befell  him.  His  light-headed  wife  (he  married  her 
in  London  in  1615),  whose  beauty  had  always  been  a 
snare  to  her,  eloped  with  one  of  his  students;  and  the 
mental  distress  and  bodily  fatigue  consequent  on  his 
pursuit  of  the  fugitives,  during  the  dog  days,  predis¬ 
posed  him  to  fever,  which  attacked  him,  and  proved 
fatal.  He  died  at  Bologna  in  1625,  in  his  forty-sixth 
year. 

DEMURRAGE,  in  the  law  of  merchant  shipping,  is 
the  sum  payable  by  the  freighter  to  the  ship-owner  for 
detention  of  the  vessel  in  port  beyond  the  number  of 
days  allowed  for  the  purpose  of  loading  or  unloading. 
See  Charter-Party. 

DEMURRER,  in  English  law,  is  an  objection  taken 
to  the  sufficiency,  in  point  of  law,  of  the  pleading  or 
written  statement  of  the  other  side.  In  equity  plead¬ 
ing  a  demurrer  lay  only  against  the  bill,  and  not  against 
the  answer ;  at  common  law  any  part  of  the  pleading 
could  be  demurred  to.  And  now  in  all  cases  any  party 
may  demur  to  any  pleading  of  the  opposite  party,  or  to 
any  part  of  a  pleading  setting  up  a  distinct  cause  of  ac¬ 
tion,  ground  of  defense,  set  off,  counter-claim,  reply, 
or,  as  the  case  may  be,  on  the  ground  that  the  facts  al- 


ledged  therein  do  not  show  any  cause  of  action  or  ground 
of  defense. 

DENI  AN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Nord,  and  arrondissement  of  Valenciennes,  fourteen 
miles  to  the  east  of  Douai,  on  the  Scheldt  Canal  and  the 
railway  between  Anzin  and  Somain.  Pop.,  15,000. 

DENBIGH,  a  maritime  county  of  North  Wales,  is 
about  forty  miles  in  its  extreme  length  from  northwest 
to  southwest  by  thirty-six  at  its  greatest  and  eight  at  its 
least  width,  where  it  is  divided  into  two  equal  portions 
It  embraces  a  superficial  area  of  425,038  statute  acres. 
The  population  in  1889  amounted  to  120,000  persons. 
The  county  was  formed  out  of  the  lordships  of  Denbigh, 
Ruthin,  Rhos,  and  Rhyfoniog,  corresponding  roughly 
with  the  district  called  Perfeddwlad  (or  the  midland  be¬ 
tween  the  Conway  and  the  Clwynd),  and  the  lordship 
o  f  Bromfield,  Yale,  and  Chirkland.  It  is  bounded  o  . 
the  west  in  its  northern  division  by  the  river  Conway, 
from  one  of  its  ancient  mouths  in  Llandrillo  Bay  to  its 
source  in  the  Migneint  mountains,  in  the  southern  by 
the  Berwyn  chain,  and  on  its  extreme  east  by  the  line  of 
the  Dee,  the  Ceiriog,  and  a  portion  of  Offa’s  Dyke. 
The  intervening  surface  is  very  irregular,  and  its  physical 
character  highly  diversified. 

On  the  uplands  the  soil  is  too  cold  and  poor,  and  the 
season  too  uncongenial  to  admit  of  good  grain  crops 
but  a  more  profitable  investment  is  made  in  the  rearir 
of  mountain  ponies  and  of  sheep  and  black  cattle,  whic 
are  sold  in  great  numbers  to  be  fattened  in  the  midlan 
counties  of  England,  for  the  London  market. 

The  mineral  resources  of  the  county  are  considerable 
Paving  flags  are  quarried  at  Nantglyn  ;  slates  and  slab, 
for  ornamental  purposes,  on  a  large  scale,  on  Rhiwfelen, 
near  Llangollen ;  and  slates  at  Glyn  Ceiriog.  The 
limestone  is  used  largely,  and  exported  extensively  for 
building,  fluxing,  and  agricultural  purposes ;  and  at 
Brymbo  there  is  a  fine  layer  of  China  stone.  The  sand¬ 
stones  of  Cefu  Rhuabon  are  wrought  into  grindstones, 
and  the  grit  is  used  for  millstones.  The  coal  measures 
at  Chirk,  Rhuabon,  and  Brymbo  are  very  productive, 
the  number  of  collieries  in  1889  being  64,  and  the  quan¬ 
tity  raised  annually  estimated  at  1,500,000.  In  close 
contiguity  to  the  coal  seams,  ironstone  is  found  ;  and 
the  six  furnaces  in  blast  at  Rhuabon  and  Brymbo  pro¬ 
duced  (together  with  one  in  Flintshire)  in  the  same  year 
55,099  tons  of  pig  iron.  Lead  ore  is  another  and  still 
more  important  item ;  the  most  productive  mine  has 
been  the  Great  Mineral.  The  eight  mines  in  the  county 
produced,  in  1889,  3,000  tons  of  lead  ore,  2,000  tons  of 
lead,  and  12,000  ounces  of  silver.  One  of  the  latest 
industries  introduced  has  been  the  manufacture  of  dyna¬ 
mite  in  the  valley  of  the  Ceiriog.  At  the  village  of 
Llansantffraid,  and  at  Llangollen,  there  are  woolen 
factories. 

The  principal  towns  are  Wrexham  (population,  8,576), 
the  center  of  the  mining  district,  noted  for  its  beautiful 
church  tower,  and  recently  selected  as  the  military 
center  for  North  Wales  ;  Denbigh,  the  nominal  capital 
(4,276),  notable  for  its  castle  ruins  at  Mowell’s  female 
orphan  school ;  Ruthin  (3,298),  where  the  assizes  are 
held,  famous  for  its  grammar  school  and  its  fine  castle 
lately  rebuilt  ;  Llangollen,  with  its  beautiful  scenery ; 
Llanrwst,  with  its  church  monuments  and  rood-loft,  its 
bridge,  and  salmon  fishing  ;  and  Holt,  with  its  ancient 
ruined  castle. 

DENDERAH,  an  Arab  village  in  Upper  Egypt, 
about  twenty-eight  miles  north  of  Thebes,  marking  the 
site  and  preserving  the  name  of  the  ancient  city  of  Ten- 
tyra,  which  was  the  capital  of  the  Tentyrite  nome  and 
the  seat  of  the  famous  temple  dedicated  to  Athor,  the 
Egyptian  Venus. 

DENDERMONDE,  in  French  Termonde ,  a  town 
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of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of  East  Flanders,  about 
eighteen  miles  east  of  Ghent,  so-called  from  its  situation 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Dender,  a  right-handed  affluent  of 
the  Scheldt.  Population  (1889),  9,000. 

DENGUE,  or  Break-bone  Fever,  also  called  Dan¬ 
dy  and  Bucket  Fever,  is  a  disease  known  in  the 
southern  United  States  and  in  the  West  Indies, 
where  it  was  first  described  as  having  appeared 
in  the  years  1827  and  1828.  It  was  very  violent  in  its 
access,  but  not  often  fatal,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  a 
severe  attack  of  inflammatory  fever,  with  great  heat 
and  redness  of  the  surface,  and  well-marked  rheumatic 
pains  of  the  limbs,  both  in  the  joints  and  muscles. 
Treatment  should  be  directed  toward  producing  profuse 
sweating,  such  substances  as  fluid  extract  of  jaborandi 
or  boneset  tea  being  given  internally,  or  the  patient 
given  a  thorough  sweat-bath.  Quinine  should  be  given 
as  a  tonic  during  convalescence. 

DENIIAM,  Sir  John,  was  born  in  Dublin  in  1615. 
Brought  into  royal  notice  by  his  poems,  Denham  was 
appointed  high  sheriff  for  Surrey  and  governor  of  Farn- 
ham  Castle;  but  he  showed  no  military  talent,  and 
soon  followed  the  king  to  Oxford.  During  the  civil  war 
he  served  the  queen  mother,  and  was  intrusted  with  the 
letters  in  cipher  that  Cowley  wrote  to  the  king,  which 
he  managed  to  deliver  into  Charles’  hands.  Being  de¬ 
tected,  however,  he  was  obliged  to  escape  into  France. 
In  April,  1648,  he  is  said  to  have  conveyed  the  young 
Duke  of  York  from  St.  James’  to  Paris.  When  Charles 
II.  returned,  Denham  was  made  surveyor-general  and 
Knight  of  the  Bath,  and  seems  to  have  been  well  pro¬ 
vided  for;  but  his  subsequent  life  was  far  from  happy, 
for  his  second  wife,  a  young  woman  of  great  beauty, 
was  seduced  by  the  Duke  of  York,  and  became  his 
mistress.  This  catastrophe,  which  is  abundantly  no¬ 
ticed  in  the  current  literature  of  that  day,  shattered  the 
old  poet’s  reason;  and  he  recovered  from  his  insanity 
only  to  die,  at  his  house  near  Whitehall,  on  March  10, 
1668.  He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  In  the 
same  year,  1668,  his  works  were  collected  in  a  single 
volume,  entitled  Poems  and  Translations.  This  in¬ 
cluded  beside  Cooper's  Hill ,  and  The  Sophy ,  some  beau¬ 
tiful  lines  on  the  death  of  Cowley. 

DEN1NA,  Carlo  Giovanni  Maria,  an  Italian  au¬ 
thor,  was  born  at  Revello,  Piedmont,  in  1731,  and  was 
educated  at  Saluzzo  and  Turin.  In  1753  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  chair  of  humanity  at  Pignerol,  but  he  was 
soon  compelled  by  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits  to  retire 
from  it.  In  1 756  he  graduated  as  doctor  in  theology, 
and  began  authorship  with  a  theological  treatise.  Pro¬ 
moted  to  the  professorship  of  humanity  and  rhetoric  in 
the  College  of  Turin,  he  showed  his  literary  activity  in 
his  great  work  On  the  Revolutions  of  Italy ,  and  in  other 
writings.  Jn  1782  he  repaired  to  Berlin,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  for  many  years,  in  the  course  of  which  he  pub¬ 
lished  various  works.  In  1804  he  went  to  Paris  as  the 
imperial  librarian,  to  which  office  he  had  been  appointed 
by  Napoleon,  who  was  attracted  to  him  at  Metz.  He 
died  there  on  December  5,  1813. 

DENIS,  or  Dionysius,  St.,  the  patron  saint  of 
France,  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century. 
What  is  known  of  his  life  rests  chiefly  on  the  not  alto¬ 
gether  trustworthy  authority  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  he  was  the  leader  of  a  band  of  seven 
missionaries  who  came  from  Rome  to  Gaul,  and  founded 
churches  in  seven  cities.  Denis  settled  in  Paris,  where 
he  made  many  converts,  and  became  the  first  Christian 
bishop.  In  272,  during  the  persecution  of  Valerian,  he 
was  beheaded  aiong  with  some  of  his  companions.  An¬ 
other  account  places  the  date  of  the  martyrdom  be¬ 
tween  286  and  290.  St.  Denis  wras  gradually  adopted 
as  the  patron  saint  of  the  French  people,  St.  Louis  be- 
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ing  the  patron  saint  of  the  royal  family.  His  festival  is 
celebrated  on  October  9th. 

DENISON,  a  city  of  Grayson  county,  Texas,  three 
miles  south  of  the  Red  river,  and  ten  miles  north  of 
Sherman,  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  of  north¬ 
ern  Texas,  and  has  grown  rapidly  within  the  past  decade. 
In  1880  its  population  was  less  than  4,000;  it  is  now 
(1890),  returned  at  10,959.  It  contains  two  national 
banks,  eight  churches,  first-class  public  schools,  and  a 
number  of  factories.  Its  principal  exports  are  cattle  and 
cotton.  Two  daily  and  two  weekly  newspapers  are 
published  here. 

DENMAN,  Thomas,  first  Baron,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  chief-justices  of  England,  was 
born  at  London,  the  son  of  a  well-known  physician, 
July  23,  1 799.  He  rapidly  rose  to  eminence  as  a  lawyer, 
and  was  distinguished  for  his  eloquent  defense  of  the  Lud« 
dites  ;  but  his  most  briliant  appearance  was  as  one  of 
the  counsel  for  Queen  Caroline.  His  speech  before  the 
lords  was  very  powerful,  and  some  competent  judges 
even  considered  it  not  inferior  to  Brougham’s.  It  con¬ 
tained  one  or  two  daring  passages,  which  made  the  king 
his  bitter  enemy,  and  retarded  his  legal  promotion.  At 
the  general  election  of  1818  he  was  returned  as  member  of 
parliament  for  Wareham,  and  at  once  took  his  seat  with 
the  Whig  opposition.  In  the  following  year  he  was  re¬ 
turned  for  Nottingham,  for  which  place  he  continued  to 
sit  till  his  elevation  to  the  bench  in  1832.  His  liberal  prin¬ 
ciples  had  caused  his  exclusion  from  office  till  in  1822  he 
was  appointed  common  serjeant  by  the  corporation  of 
London.  In  1830  he  was  made  attorney-general  under 
Lord  Grey’s  administration.  Two  years  later  he  was 
made  lord  chief-justice  of  the  King’s  Bench,  and  in  1834 
he  was  raised  to  the  peerage.  As  a  judge  he  is  most  cel¬ 
ebrated  for  his  decision  in  the  important  privilege  case 
of  Stockdale  v.  Hansard  ;  but  he  was  never  ranked  as  a 
profound  lawyer.  In  1850  he  resigned  the  chief-justice¬ 
ship  of  the  Queen’s  Bench  and  retired  into  private  life. 
He  died  September  26,  1854. 

DENMARK.  The  kingdom  of  Denmark,  once  a 
considerable  power  in  Europe,  but  now  confined  within 
very  narrow  limits,  comprises  the  peninsula  of  Jutland 
on  the  European  Continent,  and  a  group  of  islands  in 
the  Baltic.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Skagerrack  ;  E.  by 
the  Cattegat,  the  Sound,  and  the  Baltic;  S.  by  the 
Baltic,  the  Little  Belt,  and  the  German  duchy  of  Schles¬ 
wig;  and  W.  by  the  North  Sea.  Its  area  amounts  to 
14,789  English  square  miles.  With  the  exception  of 
Bornholm,  which  is  situated  considerably  to  the  east  be¬ 
tween  Pomerania  and  Sweden,  the  islands  all  lie  close 
to  one  another,  and  form  a  cluster  that  almost  closes 
the  entrance  to  the  Baltic.  The  largest  island,  and  the 
nearest  to  Sweden,  is  Zealand,  or  Sjaelland  ;  the  next  in 
size,  Funen,  or  Fyen,  is  divided  from  Jutland  by  only 
a  minute  channel ;  Lolland,  Bornholm,  Falster,  Lange- 
land,  Moen,  Samso,  Alto,  Laeso,  Taasinge,  Anholt,  are, 
in  order  of  their  importance,  the  other  noticeable 
islands.  Population  (1888),  2,130,100. 

The  coast  of  Denmark  is  generally  low  and  sandy ; 
the  whole  western  shore  of  Jutland  is  a  succession  of 
sand-ridges  and  shallow  lagoons,  very  dangerous  to 
shipping.  Skagen,  or  the  Scavv,  a  long,  low,  sandy 
point,  stretches  far  into  the  northern  sea,  dividing  the 
Skagerrack  from  the  Cattegat.  On  the  eastern  side  the 
coast  is  not  so  inhospitable  ;  on  the  contrary,  there  are 
several  excellent  havens,  especially  on  the  islands. 
Nowhere,  however,  is  the  coast  very  high,  except  at  one 
or  two  points  in  Jutland,  and  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  Moen,  where  limestone  cliff's  exist.  The  long  fjords, 
or  firths,  into  which  the  proximity  of  the  islands  divides 
the  coast,  form  a  distinguishing  feature.  There  is  Kttle 
variety  in  the  surface  of  Denmark.  It  is  uniformly  low- 
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the  highest  point  in  the  whole  country,  Himmelbjerget 
in  Jutland,  being  only  550  feet  above  the  sea.  Denmark, 
however,  is  nowhere  low  in  the  sense  in  which  Holland 
is  ;  the  country  is  pleasantly  diversified,  and  rises  a  little 
at  the  coast  even  though  it  remains  flat  inland.  The 
landscape  of  the  islands  and  the  southeastern  part  of 
Jutland  is  rich  in  beech-woods,  corn-fields,  and  meadows, 
and  even  the  minute  islets  are  green  and  fertile.  In  the 
western  and  northern  districts  of  Jutland  this  gives  place 
to  a  wide  expanse  of  moorland,  covered  with  heather, 
and  ending  at  the  sea  in  low,  whitish-gray  cliffs.  There 
is  a  melancholy  charm  even  about  these  monotonous 
tracts,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  Denmark  is  wanting  in 
natural  beauty,  though  of  a  quiet  order.  It  is  obvious 
that  in  such  a  country  there  can  exist  no  rivers.  The 
Gudenaa,  the  longest  of  the  Danish  streams,  is  little 
more  than  a  brook.  Nor  are  there  any  large  lakes. 
Pieces  of  water  of  considerable  size,  however,  are 
numerous  ;  of  these  the  largest  are  the  Arreso  and  the 
Esromso,  in  Zealand,  and  the  chain  of  lakes  of  various 
names  near  Silkeborg,  in  Jutland.  Many  of  these 
meres,  overhung  with  thick  beech-woods,  are  extremely 
beautiful. 

The  climate  presents  no  remarkable  features.  The 
country  lies  at  the  division  between  Eastern  and  West¬ 
ern  Europe,  and  partakes  of  the  characteristics  of  both. 

The  fauna  of  Denmark  presents  no  peculiarity.  The 
wild  animals  and  birds  are  those  of  the  rest  of  Central 
Europe.  The  larger  quadrupeds  are  all  extinct ;  even 
the  red  deer  —  which  was  formerly  so  abundant  that  in 
a  single  hunt  in  Jutland  in  August,  1593,  no  less  than  1600 
head  of  deer  were  killed  —  is  now  only  to  be  met  with 
in  preserves.  In  the  kjokken-moddings  and  elsewhere, 
however,  are  found  vestiges  which  prove  that  the  urochs, 
the  wild  boar,  the  beaver,  the  bear,  and  the  wolf  have 
all  existed  since  the  arrival  of  man.  The  usuUl  do¬ 
mestic  animals  are  abundantly  found  in  the  Denmark  of 
to-day,  with  the  exception  of  the  goat,  which  is  very  un¬ 
common. 

In  her  flora,  Denmark  presents  greater  variety  than 
would  have  been  anticipated  from  so  low  and  monoto¬ 
nous  a  country.  The  ordinary  forms  of  the  north  of 
Europe  grow  with,  great  luxuriance  in  the  mild  air  and 
protected  soil  of  the  islands  and  the  eastern  coast ;  while 
on  the  heaths  and  along  the  sandhills  on  the  Atlantic 
side  there  flourish  a  great  variety  of  unusual  species. 

The  Danish  forest  is  almost  exclusively  made  up  of 
beech,  a  tree  which  thrives  better  in  Denmark  than  in 
liny  other  country  of  Europe.  The  oak  and  ash  are 
now  rare,  though  in  ancient  times  both  took  a  prominent 
place  in  clothing  the  Danish  islands.  The  almost  uni¬ 
versal  predominance  of  the  beech  dates  from  about  two 
centuries  ago.  In  the  reign  of  Christian  IV.  the  oak 
was  still  the  characteristic  Danish  tree.  No  conifer 
grows  in  Denmark,  except  under  careful  cultivation. 
In  Bornholm,  it  should  be  mentioned,  the  flora  is  more 
like  that  of  Sweden  ;  not  the  beech,  but  the  pine,  birch, 
and  ash  are  the  most  abundant  trees. 

Denmark  is  preeminently  a  corn  land,  and  the 
cereals  grown  are  all  the  usual  European  varieties; 
in  the  light  and  sandy  soil  buckwheat  takes  the  place  of 
rye,  wheat,  barley,  and  oats.  The  potato  is  largely 
cultivated,  as  well  as  pease,  clover,  vetches,  and  tur¬ 
nips.  The  usual  North  European  fruit-trees  and  bushes 
produce  good  crops,  and  even  peaches  and  apricots 
ripen  well  in  sheltered  places.  The  nectarine,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  known  as  a  hardy  fruit.  The  produce  of 
grass  is  not  very  large,  the  fertility  of  the  ground 
tempting  the  farmers  to  use  it  all  for  grain.  In  relation 
to  its  size  there  is  no  country  in  Europe,  except  Bel¬ 
gium  and  England,  that  can  compete  with  Denmark  as 
a  corn-producer. 


The  land  in  Denmark  is  minutely  subdivided,  owing 
partly  to  the  state  of  the  law,  which  interdicts  the 
union  of  small  farms,  and  encourages  in  various  ways 
the  parceling  out  of  landed  property. 

The  large  estates  of  the  nobles  are  generally  in  the 
hands  of  farmers  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  land  is 
possessed  by  the  peasantry,  who  maintain  an  heriditary 
attachment  to  their  ancestral  farms.  Below  these  are  the 
small  peasant  estates  (generally  capable  of  supporting 
from  ten  to  fifteen  cows)  ;  there  is  also  a  class  of  cottar 
freeholders  called  junsters ,  with  land  sufficient  to  keep 
one  or  two  cows.  The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the 
Danish  husbandry  is,  that  greater  value  is  attached  to 
the  produce  of  the  dairy  than  to  that  of  the  soil,  and 
that  much  of  the  horse  power  is  withdrawn  from  the 
fields  and  employed  in  work  of  the  dairy.  Independ¬ 
ently  of  the  stock  maintained  in  the  large  dairy  farms, 
this  branch  of  industry  has  given  rise  to  a  distinct 
class  of  men,  hiring  cows  by  the  year.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  great  extent  of  pasture,  the  country  produces 
more  grain  than  is  required  for  its  own  consumption. 

The  mineral  products  of  Denmark  are  too  unim¬ 
portant  to  require  enumeration.  It  is  one  of  the  poor¬ 
est  countries  of  Europe  in  this  particular.  It  is  rich, 
however,  in  clays,  while  it  should  be  stated  that  in  the 
island  of  Bornholm  there  are  quarries  of  freestone  and 
marble.  1'here  is  but  little  coal  yet  discovered  in  the 
country. 

Manufactures  are  not  carried  on  to  any  great  extent.  • 
The  most  notable  Danish  manufacture  is  the  fabrication 
of  porcelain.  The  nucleus  of  tins  important  industry 
was  a  factory  started  in  1772,  by  F.  H.  Muller,  for  the 
making  of  china  out  of  Bornholm  clay.  In  1779  it 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  state,  and  has  remained 
there  ever  since.  Originally  the  Copenhagen  potters 
imitated  the  Dresden  china  made  at  Meissen,  but  they 
are  now  famous  for  very  graceful  designs  of  their  own 
invention,  and  their  porcelain  has  a  distinct  character  of 
its  own.  The  inventions  of  Thorwaldsen  have  been 
very  largely  repeated  and  imitated  in  this  charming 
ware.  Besides  the  royal  works,  there  are  private  fac¬ 
tories  employing  a  large  number  of  men.  Terra-cotta  and 
faience  are  also  manufactured  in  Copenhagen.  The  iron¬ 
works  of  Denmark  have  made  very  considerable  prog¬ 
ress  since  the  separation  of  Norway,  and  they  are 
largely  supplied  with  raw  material  imported  from  Eng¬ 
land.  There  are  many  iron  foundries  around  Copenhagen, 
and  in  that  city  there  are  small  manufactories  of  loco¬ 
motives,  and  of  machinery  of  various  kinds. 

The  woolen,  linen,  and  cotton  manufactures  of 
Denmark  are  for  the  most  port  domestic,  and  carried 
on  purely  for  local  consumption.  Linen  is  the  princi¬ 
pal  article  of  domestic  industry  in  Zealand.  The 
woolen  manufacture  occupies  about  2,000  men.  The 
sugar  refineries,  of  which  the  largest  are  at  Copenhagen, 
prepare  most  of  the  sugar  required  for  domestic  con¬ 
sumption.  Cherry  brandy  is  also  prepared  in  that  city, 
and  largely  exported.  The  making  of  paper  and  distil¬ 
lation  are  carried  on  at  different  parts  of  the  country  to 
some  extent. 

Formerly  the  commercial  legislation  of  Denmark  was 
to  such  a  degree  restrictive  that  imported  manufactures 
had  to  be  delivered  to  the  customs,  where  they  were 
sold  by  public  auction,  the  proceeds  of  which  the  im¬ 
porter  received  from  the  custom-houses  after  a  deduc¬ 
tion  was  made  for  the  duty.  To  this  restriction,  as  re¬ 
gards  foreign  intercourse,  was  added  a  no  less  injurious 
system  of  inland  duties  impending  the  commerce  of  the 
different  provinces  with  each  other.  The  want  of  roads 
also,  and  many  other  disadvantages,  tended  to  keep 
down  the  development  of  both  commerce  and  industry. 
Within  the  present  century,  however,  several  commer- 
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cial  treaties  were  concluded  between  Denmark  and  the 
other  powers  of  Europe,  which  made  the  Danish  tariff 
more  regular  and  liberal. 

Of  no  less  importance  were  the  regulations  made 
from  time  to  time  concerning  the  Sound  toll,  a  question 
which  in  the  seventeenth  century  led  to  many  hostilities 
between  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Holland.  Having 
formerly  possessed  both  sides  of  the  entrance  to  the 
Baltic,  the  Danish  Crown  looked  upon  the  Sound  as 
exclusively  her  own,  refusing  to  admit  any  foreign  ves¬ 
sels  without  payment  of  a  certain  duty,  and  this  right 
was  never  successfully  contested  by  the  other  powers. 
An  exception,  however,  was  made  in  favor  of  Sweden, 
and  of  late  the  toll  has  been  entirely  abolished. 

The  principal  ports  of  Denmark  are  Copenhagen,  Hel- 
singor,  Korsor,  Aarhuus,  Aalborg,  and  Frederikshavn. 

Commerce. — The  total  value  of  imports  during  the 
year  1888  was  $53,050,000,  and  of  the  exports  $69,460,- 
000.  This  trade  was  principally  with  Germany,  Eng¬ 
land,  Sweden  and  Norway,  the  United  States,  Russia 
and  France,  in  the  order  named,  Englan  l  sharing  with 
over  $10,000,000  in  value  of  the  imports,  and  nearly 
$S,ooo,ooo  in  the  exports,  while  the  United  States  had 
but  $3,500,000  in  the  value  of  imports,  and  about 
$500,000  in  the  exports.  In  1888,  16,271  cattle  were 
imported,  and  80,000  exported.  The  value  of  imports 
of  clothing  and  textiles  for  that  year  was  about  $10,000,- 
000,  of  cereals  and  provisions  $20,000,000,  of  other 
articles  of  consumption  $5,000,000,  and  of  raw  materials 
for  manufacture  $17,000,000. 

In  early  times  the  government  of  Denmark  was  far 
from  despotic;  the  succession  to  the  Crown  was  even 
elective  until  the  revolution  of  1660.  It  then  became 
entirely  without  constitutional  check  upon  the  will  of 
the  king.  This  singular  change  is  to  be  explained  by 
supposing  on  the  part  of  the  nation,  not  so  much  an 
indifference  to  free  institutions  as  a  resentment  of  the 
overbearing  conduct  of  the  nobility,  and  a  consciousness 
of  the  perpetual  uncertainties  of  an  elective  government. 
The  court  found  it  thus  a  matter  of  little  difficulty  to 
unite  the  clergy  and  commons  against  the  aristocracy  ; 
and  the  power  of  the  Crown  has  since  continued  with¬ 
out  a  parliament  or  any  constitutional  check.  But  when 
Frederick  VII.  came  to  the  throne  he  promised  to 
resign  the  nearly  absolute  power  which  had  hitherto 
been  connected  with  the  Crown.  Accordingly  a  charter 
was  drawn  up  by  an  assembly  elected  for  that  purpose 
in  1849,  ancl  signed  by  the  king  in  1850,  which  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  principle  of  limited  monarchy,  the  king  sharing 
his  power  with  a  Diet  of  two  houses,  both  of  which  are 
elective.  The  first,  called  Folksthing,  has  the  privilege 
of  discussing  the  budget  and  other  public  questions; 
while  the  other  is  confined  to  the  local  affairs  of  the 
provinces.  The  liberty  of  religion  and  the  press,  and 
the  inviolability  of  person  and  property,  were  amply 
guaranteed  by  the  new  constitution.  This  great  charter 
received  a  further  revision  on  July  28,  1866,  according 
to  which  the  second  chamber,  called  Landsthing,  con¬ 
sists  of  sixty-six  members,  twelve  of  whom  are  nominated 
for  life  by  the  king,  and  the  others  elected  for  eight 
years — seven  by  the  city  of  Copenhagen,  forty-five  by 
the  electoral  districts  of  the  town  and  country,  one  by 
Bornholm,  and  one  by  the  Faroe  Islands.  The  Folks¬ 
thing  is  composed  of  one  representative  for  every  10,000 
inhabitants,  elected  for  three  years.  In  1889  it  con¬ 
tained  135  members.  The  privy  council  consists  of  the 
king,  the  crown  prince,  and  the  ministers. 

The  total  strength  of  the  army  in  1887  was  355  officers 
and  16,318  men.  The  war  strength  is  about  58,000 
men  exclusive  of  the  reserve.  The  navy  consists  of 
thirty-seven  steamers,  nine  of  which  are  armor-clad 
ships,  and  of  fourteen  torpedo  boats. 
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The  army  is  regulated  according  to  the  principles 
fixed  by  the  law  of  July  6,  1867.  Conscription  is 
practised.  The  service  begins  at  the  age  of  twenty-two 
years,  and  continues  eight  years  for  the  line  of  the 
reserve  (first  grade);  the  second  grade  goes  on  to  the 
age  of  thirty-eight  years. 

The  established  religion  of  Denmark  is  the  Lutheran, 
which  was  introduced  as  early  as  1536,  the  church 
revenue  being  at  that  time  seized  and  retained  by  the 
Crown.  In  no  country  of  Europe  was  the  Reformation 
introduced  in  a  more  bloodless  and  easy  way  than  in 
Denmark.  During  the  earliest  Christian  times  the 
whole  of  Denmark  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
archbishop  of  Hamburg.  King  Erik  Eiegod,  after  a 
personal  visit  to  the  pope,  contrived  to  place  his  king¬ 
dom  under  a  Scandinavian  prelate  and  his  own  subject, 
the  archbishop  of  Lund  in  Skaania,  which  then  belonged 
to  the  Danish  dominions.  After  the  cession  of  Skaania 
to  Sweden,  Roeskilde  became  the  metropolitan  see. 
At  present  (1890)  there  are  six  bishops,  besides  the 
metropolitan,  viz.,  the  bishops  of  Funen,  of  Lolland  and 
Falster,  of  Aarhuus,  of  Aalborg,  of  Viborg,  and  of  Ribe. 
They  have  no  political  function  by  reason  of  their  office, 
although  they  may,  and  often  do,  take  a  prominent  part 
in  politics.  Dissent  is  comparatively  unknown,  or  at 
least  it  has  not  yet  become  a  serious  danger  to  the 
national  church.  The  Mormon  apostles  for  a  consider¬ 
able  time  made  a  special  raid  upon  the  Danish  peasantry, 
but  the  emigration  to  Salt  Lake  City  is  now  but  small. 
Roman  Catholics  were  until  lately  hardly  existent  in 
Scandinavia,  where  there  presence  was  not  tolerated 
in  former  times. 

The  educational  institutions  of  Denmark  have  reached 
a  very  high  degree  of  perfection;  indeed,  few  countries, 
if  any,  can  compet  with  Denmark  in  this  respect. 
Most  of  the  peculiar  advantages  in  the  Danish  system 
seem  to  arise  from  this,  that  all  schools,  both  grammar 
and  other,  have  been  put  in  a  state  of  dependence  on 
the  University  of  Copenhagen,  and  under  its  control, 
while  the  university  itself  is  particularly  well  managed. 
All  educational  institutions  of  the  country  are  now  man¬ 
aged  by  a  royal  college,  consisting  of  three  or  four 
assessors  and  a  president,  called  the  royal  commission 
for  the  university  and  grammar  schools.  This  commis¬ 
sion  has  no  superior  but  the  king,  and  reports  to  him 
directly.  It  appoints  all  professors  in  the  University  of 
Copenhagen,  all  rectors,  co-rectors,  and  other  teachers 
of  grammar  schools,  and  also  promotes  these  function¬ 
aries  from  lower  to  higher  grades.  Education  is  com¬ 
pulsory.  Poor  parents  pay  a  nominal  sum  weekly  for 
the  education  of  their  children  at  the  Government 
schools,  so  that  almost  all  the  lower  class  can  read  and 
write.  Confirmation  is  also  compulsory,  and  till  that 
rite  has  been  received,  the  youth  of  both  sexes  are  in 
statu  pupillari.  Certificates  of  baptism,  confirmation, 
and  vaccination  are  indispensable  before  entering  on 
service,  apprenticeship,  or  matrimony. 

The  colonial  possessions  of  Denmark  are  the  Faroe 
Islands,  Iceland,  Greenland,  and  the  Danish  West 
Indies.  The  Faroe  Islands  are  an  archipelago  nearly 
midway  between  Shetland  and  Iceland.  They  are  con¬ 
sidered  as  an  outlying  amt  of  the  mother  country  rather 
than  as  a  colony.  Seventeen  of  these  islands  are  in¬ 
habited;  the  largest  is  Stromo,  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
which  is  built  the  capital,  Thorshavn.  The  islands  are 
governed  by  an  amtmand. 

Iceland  is  a  large  island  at  the  northwestern  extremity 
of  the  map  of  Europe,  just  outside  the  Artie  Circle. 
Until  lately  it  was  considered  a  colony  of  Denmark,  and 
was  subject  to  a  tyrannous  exercise  of  the  laws  of  the 
mother  country  on  the  part  of  small  officials.  At  the 
visit  of  Christian  IX.,  however,  in  1874,  it  received  a 
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constitution  and  an  independent  administration,  which 
came  into  force  in  August  of  that  year. 

The  possessions  of  Denmark  in  the  West  Indies  con¬ 
sist  of  three  islands  lying  to  the  east  of  Porto  Rico.  Of 
these  St.  Croix  is  the  largest,  and  St.  John  the  smallest, 
while  the  chief  town  and  the  residence  of  the  governor 
are  at  St.  Thomas.  Twenty  years  ago  the  last-named 
island  was  offered  to,  and  very  nearly  purchased  by  the 
United  States,  but  the  proceedings  fell  through. 

The  whole  peninsula  or  continent  of  Greenland  is 
nominally  in  the  possession  of  Denmark  ;  but,  in  point 
of  fact,  her  dominion  there  is  limited  to  a  few  scattered 
trading  stations  along  the  western  coast.  It  is  divided 
into  two  provinces,  north  and  south.  Of  these  the 
former  contained,  according  to  a  census  of  1884,  4,095 
native  inhabitants,  and  the  other  5,512.  The  whole 
European  population  was  only  236,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  entire  colony  thus  numbering  9,843. 

Population.  —  In  1886  the  population  of  Denmark 
and  its  dependencies  was  estimated  at  2,108,000.  The 
population  of  Copenhagen,  its  capital,  in  1889,  was 
329,460.  The  average  emigration  for  the  ten  years 
preceding  1887  was  6,000  in  the  average  yearly.  Almost 
all  the  emigrants  settled  in  the  United  States.  Between 
1851  and  1878  nearly  20,000  Danes  joined  the  Mormons 
in  Utah.  In  1887  only  120  joined  the  Mormon  Church. 

The  Danes  are  a  yellow-haired  and  blue-eyed  Teu¬ 
tonic  race,  of  middling  stature,  and  still  bearing  traces 
of  their  kinship  with  the  Northern  Scandinavian  peo¬ 
ples.  Their  habits  of  life  resemble  those  of  the  North 
Germans  even  more  than  those  of  their  friendly  neigh¬ 
bors,  the  Swedes.  The  independent  tenure  of  the  land 
by  a  vast  number  of  small  farmers,  bonder ,  who  are 
their  own  masters,  gives  an  air  of  carelessness,  almost 
of  truculence,  to  the  well-to-do  Danish  peasant.  He  is 
thoroughly  well  satisfied  with  himself,  takes  an  eager 
interest  in  current  politics,  and  is  generally  a  fairly-edu¬ 
cated  man  of  extreme  democratic  principles.  The 
gayety  of  the  Danes  is  surprising  ;  they  have  nothing  of 
the  stolidity  of  the  Germans,  or  the  severity  of  the  Nor¬ 
wegians.  The  townspeople  show  a  bias  in  favor  of 
French  habits  and  fashions.  The  separation  from  the 
duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  which  were  more 
than  half  German,  has  intensified  the  national  charac¬ 
ter  ;  and  there  is  now  no  portion  of  the  Danish  do¬ 
minions,  except  perhaps  in  the  West  Indian  islands, 
where  a  Scandanavian  language  is  not  spoken. 

History. —  The  original  form  of  the  word  Denmark 
is  Danmork,  the  march  or  border  of  the  Danir  ;  but 
whence  the  name  Danir,  or  Danes,  proceeded  is  unde¬ 
cided,  and  has  given  rise  to  endless  antiquarian  discus¬ 
sion.  A  traveler  of  the  name  of  Pytheas,  who  lived 
more  than  three  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  is 
the  first  to  speak  of  a  northern  country,  under  the  name 
of  Thule,  by  which  he  is  believed  to  have  meant  Jut¬ 
land.  At  this  time  the  inhabitants  of  Southern  Scanda- 
navia  are  supposed  to  have  been  Celts,  and  it  was  long 
after  this  that  what  Rask  defined  as  the  Sarmatic  In¬ 
vasion  (the  flooding  of  the  north  of  Europe  by  emigrants 
from  Asia)  began  to  take  place.  These  Goths,  as  they 
were  called,  came  through  Russia  into  Germany  and 
Denmark,  and  passed  on  into  Sweden  across  the  Sound. 
It  used  to  be  supposed  that  they  pushed  before  them 
the  races  of  the  Lapps  and  Finns,  but  the  latest  discov¬ 
eries  of  archaeology  tend  to  prove  that  these  latter  came 
from  Siberia  over  the  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia, 
and  met  the  Goths  a  little  outside  the  Arctic  Circle. 
The  gods  anciently  worshiped  in  Denmark  with  the 
ZEsir,  a  family  of  heroic  deities  in  which  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  leaders  of  the  Sarmatic  Invasion  are  prob¬ 
ably  enshrined.  The  language  spoken  by  all  the 
Northern  Goths  was  originally,  or  very  early,  called  the 


Donsk  Tunga,  or  Danish  tongue,  which  gave  way  in 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  when  the  Danish 
supremacy  was  on  the  decline,  to  Norrcena  Mai ,  or 
Norse  speech.  From  the  earliest  historical  accounts 
we  possess  it  appears  that  Jutland  was  divided  among  a 
great  number  of  petty  chieftains,  often  at  war  with  one 
another.  These  smaa-kongar ,  or  “  little  “  kings,”  as  they 
were  called,  were,  however,  to  some  degree  banded  to¬ 
gether,  and  entirely  distinct  from  the  eastern  Danes  of 
the  islands.  These  also  were  ruled  by  a  variety  of 
chiefs,  but  they  all  recognized  the  supremacy  of  the  king 
of  Lejre,  a  city  in  Zealand  somewhere  near  the  present 
town  of  Roeskilde.  Western  Denmark  was  known  to 
the  Northmen  as  Red  Gotland,  and  consisted  of  all  the 
mainland  north  of  the  Elbe,  that  is,  Holstein,  Schles¬ 
wig,  and  Jutland.  Island  Gotland  consisted  of  the 
islands,  and  of  the  provinces  of  Skaania  and  Bleking, 
that  is,  all  the  south  of  Sweden.  During  the  rule  of 
the  Valdemar  kings,  the  old  chronicler,  Saxo  Gram¬ 
maticus,  recorded  in  Latin  an  immense  number  of 
mythical  and  semi-mythical  stories  concerning  the  old 
history  of  Denmark,  and  his  chronicle  is  a  treasure- 
house  of  truth  and  falsehood.  According  to  him,  the 
country  takes  its  name  from  a  King  Dan  the  Famous, 
who  united  the  smaa-kongar  under  his  sole  rule,  and  he 
was  succeeded  by  a  King  Frode,  with  whom  a  golden 
age  set  in.  The  question  of  supremacy  among  the 
Scandanavian  peoples  was  settled  in  favor  of  Sweden  at 
the  Battle  of  Bravalla,  which  was  fought,  as  is  sup¬ 
posed,  in  the  eighth  century  between  Sigurd  Ring,  King 
of  Sweden,  and  Harald  Hikletand,  King  of  Denmark; 
with  this  battle  the  purely  mythic  age  closes.  In  823 
the  gospel  was  first  preached  in  Denmark  by  some 
Frankish  monks  sent  by  the  Emperor  Louis  le  De- 
bonaire.  Little  was  done  in  the  way  of  actual  conver¬ 
sion,  but  the  road  was  opened  for  future  missionaries. 
The  famous  Ansgarius  failed  to  impress  the  Danes, 
though  he  was  consoled  by  his  brilliant  success  among 
the  Swedes.  The  Christians,  however,  began  by  de¬ 
grees  to  be  tolerated.  The  first  king  of  all  Denmark 
was  Gorm  the  Old,  who  flourished  between  860  and 
936.  He  was  the  son  of  a  king  of  Lejre,  and  by  great 
administrative  and  strategical  skill  managed  to  absorb 
into  his  hereditary  dominions  not  only  all  that  is  now 
included  in  Denmark,  but  Schleswig,  Holstein,  Skaania, 
and  even  some  provinces  in  Norway.  And  besides 
gaining  all  this  territory,  he  also  pushed  his  conquests 
for  a  while  as  far  as  Smolensk  and  Kiefif  in  Russia,  as 
Aix-la-Chapelle  in  Germany,  and  as  Sens  in  France, 
after  besieging  Paris. 

At  the  period  in  question,  or  rather  somewhat  later, 
namely,  about  the  early  part  of  the  tenth  century,  com¬ 
mences  the  authentic  history  of  the  country.  As  early 
as  the  eighth  century  the  Danes  were  remarkable  for 
their  well-planned  predatory  expeditions  by  sea,  as  was 
proved  by  their  repeated  invasions  of  England,  their 
occasional  descents  on  Scotland,  and  their  conquest  of 
Normandy.  To  cross  a  sea  of  three  or  four  hundred 
miles  in  breadth  was  a  bold  undertaking  for  men  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  compass  ;  but  the  num¬ 
ber  of  islands  in  Denmark  early  accustomed  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  to  navigation,  and  gave  them  a  practical  dexterity 
in  it. 

The  early  establishment  of  the  Danes  in  England, 
and  the  subsequent  arrival  of  bodies  of  their  country¬ 
men,  joined  to  the  talents  of  two  of  their  princes, 
Sweyn,  or  Svend,  and  Canute,  enabled  the  latter  to 
acquire  the  crown  of  England.  Canute  (or  Knud)  the 
Great  completed  the  conquest  begun  by  his  father,  and 
became  King  of  England  as  well  as  of  Denmark  in  the 
year  1018  ;  he  resided  generally  in  the  former  country, 
and  left  the  crown  to  his  sons  Harald  and  Harthaknud. 
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On  the  death  of  the  latter,  without  male  heirs,  the 
Danish  dynasty  in  England  came  to  a  close  in  1042. 

The  feudal  system  was  introduced  in  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury,  which,  as  well  as  the  thirteenth,  was  marked  in 
Denmark  by  contentions  between  the  sovereign  and  the 
barons.  About  the  thirteenth  century  the  population  of 
the  towns  in  Denmark,  as  in  Germany,  though  still  very 
small,  became  such  as  to  entitle  them  to  obtain  from 
the  Crown  charters  of  incorporation,  and  an  exemption 
from  the  control  of  the  barons,  in  whom  was  vested 
almost  the  whole  property  of  the  land.  A  regular  con¬ 
stitution  began  now  to  be  formed  in  Denmark,  and  the 
towns  sent  deputies  or  representatives  to  the  States,  or 
Parliament,  which,  it  was  enacted,  should  meet  once  a 
year.  It  was  also  ordered  that  the  laws  should  be  uni¬ 
form  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  that  no  tax  should 
be  imposed  without  the  authority  of  Parliament. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  the  successive  sover¬ 
eigns  of  Denmark  in  the  Middle  Ages,  of  whom  few 
were  of  distinguished  ability.  The  names  of  most  fre¬ 
quent  occurence  among  them  in  those  early  times  were 
Knud,  Valdemar  and  Erik.  Those  of  Christiern,  or 
Christian,  and  Frederick  were  of  later  date.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  Middle 
Ages  was  Valdemar  II.,  who  succeeded  to  the  crown  in 
1202,  and  who  was  the  most  prosperous  and  afterward 
the  most  unfortunate  of  Danish  kings.  He  conquered 
Holstein  and  Pomerania,  and  in  1217  the  emperor 
recognized  his  authority  over  a  large  part  of  the  north 
of  Germany —  all  in  fact  north  of  the  Elbe.  Valdemar 
then  pushed  his  forces  into  Norway  and  Sweden,  but 
with  less  success;  but  in  1219  set  out  on  a  vast 
crusade  against  the  Pagans  in  Esthonia,  the  whole  of 
which  he  overran,  forcibly  converting  the  inhabitants. 
It  was  in  this  war  that  Denmark  commenced  to  use  the 
Dannebrog,  or  national  standard,  a  white  cross  on  a 
blood-red  field.  On  his  return,  in  the  midst  of  his  mag¬ 
nificent  success,  a  great  calamity  befell  Valdemar  ;  he 
was  treacherously  captured  at  Lyo  in  1223  by  the  Duke 
of  Schwerin,  and  imprisoned  for  several  years  in  a  dun¬ 
geon  in  Mecklenburg  ;  but  he  finally  escaped,  and  ruled 
until  his  death,  in  1241. 

The  most  important  event  in  the  history  of  Denmark, 
or  indeed  of  Scandinavia,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  was  the 
conjunct  submission  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway 
to  one  sovereign,  by  the  compact  or  union  of  Calmar, 
in  the  year  1397.  Valdemar  III.,  King  of  Denmark, 
having  died  in  the  year  1378,  left  two  daughters,  of 
whom  the  second,  Margaret,  was  married  to  Hakon 
VI.,  King  of  Norway.  On  the  demise  of  her  husband 
the  government  of  Norway  remained  in  her  hands;  and 
afterward,  on  the  death  of  her  son,  who  had  been  de¬ 
clared  King  of  Denmark,  the  States,  or  Parliament,  of 
that  country  fixed  this  princess  on  the  throne,  on  her 
consenting  to  extend  and  secure  their  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges.  The  States  of  Norway  followed  their  example  ; 
so  that  Margaret,  finding  herself  seated  on  the  thrones 
of  Denmark  and  Norway,  directed  her  attention  to  that 
of  Sweden,  the  succession  to  which  would  have  fallen  to 
her  husband  Hakon  had  he  survived.  The  Swedes  were 
divided  into  two  parties  —  that  of  Margaret,  and  that 
of  a  Duke  of  Mecklenburg.  An  appeal  to  arms  took 
place,  and  the  result  was  favorable  to  the  cause  of  the 
queen,  her  competitor  being  defeated  and  made  prisoner. 
In  1397  the  States  of  the  three  kingdoms  were  convoked 
at  Calmar,  a  town  situated  in  the  south  of  Sweden. 
There  they  concurred  in  passing  the  Act  known  as  the 
Union  of  Calmar,  by  which  the  three  kingdoms  were 
henceforth  to  be  under  one  sovereign,  who  should,  how¬ 
ever,  be  bound  to  govern  each  according  to  its  respective 
laws  and  customs.  To  guard  against  their  separation, 
it  was  enacted  that,  if  a  sovereign  should  leave  several 
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sons,  one  of  them  only  should  be  the  ruler  of  the  three 
kingdoms,  and  in  the  event  of  the  reigning  king  or 
queen  dying  without  children,  the  senators  and  Parlia¬ 
mentary  deputies  of  the  three  kingdoms  should  jointly 
proceed  to  the  election  of  another  joint  sovereign. 

Such  were  the  precautions  taken  by  Margaret,  who 
has  been  called  the  Semiramis  of  the  North,  in  order  to 
banish  war  and  political  dissensions  from  Scandinavia. 
For  a  time  they  were  successful,  and  peace  and  concord 
were  maintained  during  the  lifetime  of  the  queen  and 
her  two  successors.  Put  the  union,  as  regarded  the 
Swedes,  was  far  from  being  cordial ;  they  submitted  re¬ 
luctantly  to  a  foreign  family,  and  considered  themselves 
as  obliged  to  act  in  subserviency  to  the  political  views 
of  Denmark.  At  last  the  severity,  or  rather  the  cruelty, 
of  one  of  the  Danish  kings,  Christian  II.,  and  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  an  able  assertor  of  Swedish  independence 
in  Gustavus  Vasa,  led  to  an  insurrection,  which,  begin¬ 
ning  in  the  northern  province  of  Dalecarlia,  extended 
throughout  Sweden,  and  led  to  a  definitive  separation 
of  the  two  crowns  in  the  year  1523. 

In  1490  the  reigning  king  of  Denmark  made  a  com¬ 
mercial  treaty  with  Henry  VII.  of  England,  by  which 
the  English  engaged  to  pay  the  Sound  dues  on  all  ves¬ 
sels  entering  or  returning  from  the  Baltic  ;  and  in  re¬ 
turn  they  were  allowed  to  have  mercantile  consuls  in 
the  chief  seaports  of  Denmark  and  Norway.  By 
this  time  the  extension  of  trade  had  given  rise  in  Den¬ 
mark,  as  in  England,  to  a  middle  class,  among  whom 
the  sovereign  found  in  each  country  the  means  of  bal¬ 
ancing  the  political  weight  of  the  nobility ;  hence  a 
grant  was  made  by  the  kings  of  Denmark  of  various 
privileges  to  traders,  and  of  relief  from  a  number  of 
local  imposts  on  the  transit  of  merchandise. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  found  their  way 
into  Denmark  at  an  early  date.  Frederick  I.,  who 
began  to  reign  in  1525,  and  had  formerly  been  Duke  of 
Holstein,  in  that  year  embraced  the  Protestant  religion. 
The  inhabitants  of  Denmark  being  divided  between  the 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  Frederick  began  by  an  edict 
for  tolerating  both  religions.  An  assembly  of  the 
States,  or  Parliament,  next  passed  a  solemn  Act  for  the 
free  preaching  of  the  Protestant  faith,  and  for  allowing 
ecclesiastics  of  any  class  to  marry  and  reside  in  any  part 
of  the  kingdom.  The  consequence  of  this  was  the  re¬ 
duction  of  the  number  of  the  inmates  of  abbeys,  mon¬ 
asteries,  and  convents,  along  with  the  general  diffusion 
of  the  Lutheran  faith  throughout  the  kingdom.  This 
rapid  progress  enabled  the  succeeding  sovereign,  Chris¬ 
tian  III.,  to  act  like  Henry  VIII.,  of  England,  by 
annexing  the  church-lands  to  the  Crown,  and  strength¬ 
ening  the  power  of  the  sovereign  at  the  expense  of  that 
of  the  clergy. 

The  great  religious  war  which  broke  out  in  1618  for 
the  first  time  fixed  the  attention  of  Europe  on  Den¬ 
mark.  The  victories  of  the  imperial  general  Tilly,  and 
of  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  over  the  Protestants,  ap¬ 
peared  to  make  the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  who  was  the 
head  of  the  Catholic  party,  complete  master  of  Ger¬ 
many,  when  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark,  encouraged  by 
England  and  France,  determined  to  take  up  the  Prot¬ 
estant  cause  as  a  principal  in  the  general  contest.  But 
being  weakly  supported  by  his  allies,  the  Danish  king, 
after  one  year’s  campaign,  was  obliged  to  flee  before  the 
victorious  army  of  Wallenstein  (1626),  and  to  sue  for 
peace,  which  was  concluded  at  Liibeck  in  1629.  By 
the  stipulations  of  this  peace  Denmark  bound  itself 
never  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Germany,  and  was 
besides  compelled  to  acknowledge  Wallenstein  as  Duke 
of  Mecklenburg.  This  peace  would  have  been  still 
more  humiliating  for  Denmark,  if  France,  already  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  counsels  of  Richelieu,  had  not  inter- 
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posed  its  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  vanquished.  The 
emperor  now  thought  of  nothing  less  than  the  entire 
subjection  of  Germany  to  his  will.  A  new  adversary, 
however,  arose  in  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  King  of  Swe¬ 
den.  The  short  and  glorious  career  of  this  king  will  be 
found  described  in  its  proper  place.  But  this  much 
must  be  here  observed,  that  despite  the  fall  of  Adolphus 
in  the  battle  of  Liitzen  in  1632,  the  power  of  Sweden 
was  becoming  continually  more  considerable,  and  con¬ 
sequently  an  object  of  real  envy  to  all  its  neighbors,  but 
especially  to  Denmark.  Thus  it  happened  that  besides 
the  general  religious  war,  repeated  hostilities  were 
being  carried  on  between  Sweden  and  Denmark 
separately. 

The  first  contest  lasted  from  1637  to  1645,  and  the 
treaty  concluded  in  the  latter  year  proved  rather  a 
truce  than  a  peace.  The  Danish  Government  formed 
an  alliance  with  Holland,  and  aided  that  republic  in  its 
sanguinary  contest  in  1652  with  England,  then  under 
the  authority  of  Cromwell.  The  King  of  Sweden  at  that 
time  was  Charles  Gustavus,  a  prince  in  the  vigor  of  life, 
and  actuated  by  all  the  ambition  and  enterprise  of  the 
house  of  Vasa.  He  had  carried  his  military  operations 
into  Poland,  which  then,  as  at  other  times,  seemed  to 
invite  the  presence  of  foreigners  by  its  internal  dissen¬ 
sions.  But  on  learning  the  hostile  disposition  of  the 
Danish  Government,  Charles  withdrew  his  troops  from 
Poland,  entered  Holstein,  and  overran  the  whole  prov¬ 
ince.  As  soon  as  the  winter  had  advanced,  and  it  had 
become  practicable  to  cross  on  the  ice  the  arms  of  the 
sea  separating  the  Danish  islands  from  the  mainland, 
the  Swedish  army  traversed  in  that  manner  the  Little 
Belt,  took  Odense,  the  capital  of  the  island  of  Funen, 
and  even  invested  Copenhagen.  That  capital  was  not 
without  a  military  force,  but  its  walls  were  weak,  nor 
was  it  adequately  supplied  with  provisions  or  military 
stores.  On  this  occasion  the  Danes,  with  their  king, 
Frederick  III.,  at  their  head,  displayed  great  firmness, 
and  resisted  the  efforts  of  the  Swedes,  until,  under  the 
mediation  of  the  English  envoy  at  the  court  of  Copen¬ 
hagen,  hostilities  were  suspended,  and  a  treaty  signed. 
This  treaty,  however,  was  only  partly  carried  into  exe¬ 
cution.  Dissatisfied  at  the  delay  which  took  place, 
Charles  Gustavus  made  a  second  attempt  on  Copen¬ 
hagen,  in  the  autumn  of  1658;  but  he  found  it  imprac¬ 
ticable  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  supplies  into  the 
city  by  sea,  as  the  Dutch  now  came  to  the  assistance  of 
their  Danish  allies.  Still  the  Swedes  persisted  in  the 
siege,  and  in  the  depth  of  winter  (in  February,  1659) 
made  an  attempt  to  take  Copenhagen  by  storm.  The 
attacks  were  made  on  three  points  ;  each  was  headed  by 
an  able  commander,  but  all  were  unsuccessful,  and  the 
siege  was  necessarily  converted  into  a  blockade.  Soon 
afterward  the  king  of  Sweden  died,  and  the  sanguinary 
contest  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  Treaty  of  Copen¬ 
hagen  in  1660.  This  peace  ceded  to  the  Swedish  Crown 
Skaania,  Aland,  several  places  on  the  island  of  Riigen, 
and  a  free  passage  through  the  Sound. 

In  the  following  year,  1660,  the  vicissitudes  of  war 
were  succeeded  by  a  remarkable  revolution  in  domestic 
politics.  The  reigning  king  of  Denmark  had  gained 
great  popularity,  as  well  by  his  spirit  and  firmness  in 
the  field,  as  by  resisting  the  claims  made  by  the  nobility 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  other  orders  of  the  State. 
He  was  thus  assured  of  the  support  of  the  middle  classes 
in  any  attempt  to  reduce  the  power  of  the  nobility.  On 
the  assembling  of  the  States,  or  Parliament,  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  different  towns  were  found  sufficiently 
strong,  when  united  with  the  clergy  and  strengthened 
by  the  power  of  the  Crown,  to  outweigh  the  influence 
of  the  nobility,  and  the  court  determined  to  act  with 
vigor  in  extending  its  prerogative.  The  political  con¬ 


test  began  about  the  crown  lands,  which  had  hitherto 
been  let  to  nobles  only,  and  at  very  low  rents.  It  was 
proposed  and  carried  in  the  Parliament,  that  men  of 
any  class  or  station  might  henceforth  be  candidates  for 
them,  and  that  they  should  be  let  to  the  highest  bidder. 
The  next  proposition  of  the  clergy  and  commons  was 
that  the  crown,  hitherto  in  some  degree  elective,  should 
be  so  no  longer,  but  should  devolve,  as  a  matter  of 
right,  on  the  lawful  heir,  whether  male  or  female. 
Henceforth,  in  Denmark,  whatever  power  could  he 
shown  to  have  belonged  to  any  ruler  in  any  country, 
was  now  forthwith  to  be  understood  as  belonging  to 
the  king. 

This  remarkable  change  in  the  form  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  to  be  explained  chiefly  by  the  repugnance  of  the 
people  of  Denmark  to  the  ascendancy  of  the  nobility. 
The  French  Revolution  proceeded  from  causes  some¬ 
what  similar  ;  but  in  Denmark  the  control  possessed  by 
the  privileged  class  was  not  tempered,  as  in  France,  by 
civilized  and  refined  habits.  The  direct  authority  cf 
the  nobles  was  also  greater,  for  they  possessed  the 
power  of  life  and  death  over  their  vassals.  Frederick 
lived  ten  years  after  this  singular  revolution  —  a  period 
which  enabled  him  to  consolidate  it,  and  to  reinstate 
in  peace  the  trade  and  finances  of  his  country. 

His  successor,  led  away  by  the  ardor  of  youth,  aban¬ 
doned  the  pacific  policy  of  his  father,  and  ventured  to 
make  war  against  Sweden.  He  relied  on  the  aid  of  th& 
Elector  of  Brandenburg,  commonly  called  the  Great 
Elector,  the  possession  of  so  extensive  a  country  as  Prus¬ 
sia  placing  him  quite  at  the  head  of  the  princes  of  the 
empire.  Swedish  Pomerania  was  chosen  as  the  scene  of 
operations,  from  being  open  to  attack  by  the  Prus¬ 
sians.  The  Swedes  were  overmatched  in  force,  but 
being  well  commanded,  they  made  a  firm  and  spirited 
resistance.  By  sea  the  Danes  had  the  advantage,  having 
the  aid  of  a  Dutch  squadron  commanded  by  Van  Tromp. 
This  enabled  them  to  convey  an  invading  force  to  Skaa¬ 
nia,  or  Scania,  the  southern  and  most  fertile  province  of 
Sweden.  Here  the  forces  of  the  Swedes  were  brought 
to  bear  against  their  opponents,  with  the  advantage  of 
vicinity  to  their  supplies.  The  result  was  that  the  Danes 
were  obliged  to  retreat  from  Skaania,  and,  after  several 
alternations  of  success,  peace  was  signed  between  the 
two  kingdoms  in  1679,  the  year  after  the  treaty  of  Nime- 
guen  had  suspended  the  war  in  the  central  part  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  As  usual,  after  much  bloodshed  and  many  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  fortune,  the  adverse  states  were  placed  by  the 
treaty  in  nearly  the  same  situation  as  at  the  commencement 
of  the  war  ;  but  hopes  of  peace  for  the  future  were  justi¬ 
fied  by  the  marriage  of  the  young  King  of  Sweden, 
Charles  XI.,  with  a  Princess  of  Denmark. 

These  hopes  were  realized  during  twenty  years ;  and 
peace  continued  until  1699,  when,  Charles  XI.  having 
died,  the  reigning  King  of  Denmark,  Frederick  IV.,  was 
tempted  by  the  youth  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  to  in¬ 
vade  the  dominions  of  his  ally,  the  Duke  of  Holstein. 
Frederick  was  little  aware  of  the  spirit  of  his  opponent, 
who  became  afterward  so  well  known  in  the  wars  of  the 
north  of  Europe.  Charles,  determined  to  strike  at  once 
at  his  enemy’s  capital,  lost  no  time  in  crossing  the  nar¬ 
row  sea  between  Sweden  and  Denmark,  and  in  invest¬ 
ing  the  city  of  Copenhagen.  The  inhabitants  in  alarm 
appealed  to  the  humanity  of  the  young  monarch ;  and 
the  result  was  the  speedy  conclusion  of  peace,  with  the 
payment  of  a  sum  of  money  to  the  Swedes.  Taught  by 
this  lesson,  the  Danish  Government  remained  neutral  in 
the  following  years,  when  the  course  of  events  led 
Charles  and  his  army  into  Poland  and  Saxony,  where 
for  a  time  success  attended  his  arms.  After  the  defeat 
of  Charles  at  the  battle  of  Pultowa,  in  the  year  1709, 
and  his  subsequent  flight  into  Turkey,  the  King  of  Den 
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mark  eagerly  embraced  the  opportunity  of  renewing 
hostilities  with  Sweden,  and  invaded  both  Holstein  in  the 
south  and  the  province  of  Skaania  to  the  north.  Skaania 
was  badly  provided  with  troops,  but  it  had  officers 
trained  in  one  of  the  best  military  schools  of  the  age, 
and  a  peasantry  full  of  national  antipathy  to  the  Danes. 
The  result  was  a  spirited  attack  on  the  invading  army, 
followed  by  its  defeat  and  precipitate  flight  into  Den¬ 
mark.  The  war  was  then  carried  on  with  alternate  suc¬ 
cess  indifferent  parts  —  in  Pomerania,  in  Holstein,  and  in 
Norway ;  until  at  last  the  military  career  of  Charles  XII. 
came  unexpectedly  to  a  close  in  the  end  of  1718.  Some 
time  afterward,  negotiations  were  opened  between  Swe¬ 
den  and  Denmark,  under  the  mediation  of  England,  and 
ended  in  1720  in  a  definite  treaty  of  peace,  concluded  at 
Stockholm.  It  was  then  that  Sweden  lost  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  gained  since  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  and  that 
George  I.  of  England,  as  Elector  of  Hanover,  Prussia, 
and  Peter  the  Great  shared  with  Denmark  the  spoil  of 
Sweden.  From  that  time  no  danger  threatened  Den¬ 
mark  from  the  side  of  its  neighbor,  though  the  cessation 
of  the  rivalry  was  more  perceptible  in  the  decline  of 
Sweden  than  in  the  progress  of  Denmark. 

The  Danish  Government  had  now  ample  experience  of 
the  sacrifices  attendant  on  war,  and  of  the  expediency, 
to  a  state  of  such  limited  power,  of  avoiding  political 
collisions.  It  consequently  adopted  a  peace  policy,  to 
which  it  has  almost  ever  since  endeavored  to  adhere. 

It  was  toward  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
that  the  family  of  Bern s tor ff  became  known  in  the 
councils  of  Denmark  —  the  first  minister  of  that  name, 
a  man  of  superior  talent  and  information,  having  come 
forward  at  that  time.  By  the  prudence  of  the  ministry, 
and  the  pacific  disposition  of  the  sovereign,  Denmark 
was  kept  from  taking  part  in  the  war  begun  in  Germany 
in  1 740,  as  well  as  in  the  more  general  contest  begun  in 
the  same  country  in  1756. 

Frederick  V.  of  Denmark  was  twice  married,  and 
died  in  1766,  leaving  a  son  by  each  wife.  The  crown 
devolved,  of  course,  on  the  elder,  his  son  by  the  first 
wife,  who  took  the  name  of  Christian  VII.  He  was  a 
weak  prince,  and  listened  too  readily  to  the  insinuations 
of  his  step-mother,  whose  secret  wish  was  to  secure  the 
succession  of  the  crown  to  her  own  son,  and  who  did  not 
scruple,  with  that  view,  to  sow  discord  between  Christ¬ 
ian  and  his  young  consort,  a  princess  of  England,  the 
youngest  daughter  of  George  II.  The  circumstances 
were  these.  A  German  adventurer  named  Struensee  had 
ingratiated  himself  into  the  the  favor  of  Frederick  V., 
the  late  king,  and  had  found  means  to  be  appointed  his 
prime  minister  —  a  situation  which  he  was  ill  qualified  to 
fill.  He  continued  to  hold  that  office  under  Christian, 
and  was  introduced  to  the  young  queen  as  her  husband’s 
confidential  minister.  On  this  the  queen-dowager 
founded  an  intrigue,  and  succeeded  in  persuading  the 
king  that  the  queen,  in  concert  with  Struensee  and  his 
friend  Count  Brandt,  had  formed  a  project  to  set  him 
aside,  and  to  get  herself  declared  regent  of  the  kingdom. 
By  working  on  the  fears  of  this  weak  prince,  the  queen- 
dowager  prevailed  on  him  to  authorize  the  arrest  of  the 
queen  and  the  two  ministers.  The  latter  were  thrown 
into  prison,  and  Struensee  was  accused  of  having  abused 
his  authority  as  minister,  and  of  other  criminal  acts. 
As  there  was  no  proof  of  these  acts,  recourse  was  had  to 
the  barbarous  alternative  of  torture,  the  dread  of  which 
led  Struensee  to  declare,  in  the  form  of  a  confession, 
much  to  the  injury  of  the  young  queen,  which  is  now 
considered  as  unfounded.  This,  however,  did  not 
enable  him  to  escape,  for  he  and  Count  Brandt  were 
both  beheaded  in  April,  1772  ;  whilst  the  queen-consort 
was,  at  the  instance  of  the  British  Government,  allowed 
to  retire  and  to  pass  the  remainder  of  her  short  life  at 
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Zell,  in  Hanover,  repeatedly  but  fruitlessly  demanding 
an  open  trial.  This  ill-fated  princess  died  m  her  twenty 
third  year,  without  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the 
author  of  her  misfortunes,  the  queen-dowager,  had  lost 
her  influence  at  the  court  of  Denmark. 

One  of  the  principal  political  questions  between  Great 
Britain  and  Denmark  occurred  in  1780,  during  the  war 
carried  on  by  England  against  France,  Spain,  and  the 
North  American  colonies.  During  that  arduous  contest, 
England,  superior  at  sea,  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining, 
by  her  own  merchantmen,  a  supply  of  hemp,  cordage, 
and  other  naval  stores  from  the  Baltic,  whilst  France 
and  Spain  trusted  to  receiving  such  supplies  by  neutral 
vessels.  But  the  English  Government  denied  the  right 
of  neutrals  to  carry  warlike  stores  ;  and  the  northern 
powers,  headed  by  the  ambitious  Catherine  of  Russia, 
entered  into  a  compact,  called  the  Armed  Neutrality,  by 
which,  without  resorting  to  actual  hostility,  they  sought 
to  overawe  England  and  to  continue  the  questionable 
traffic.  Happily  no  bloodshed  followed  this  diplo¬ 
matic  menace,  and  the  question  fell  to  the  ground  in 
1782,  on  the  negotiation  for  a  general  peace. 

The  King  of  Denmark,  subject  all  along  to  imbecility, 
became,  after  1784,  quite  incapable  of  governing.  His 
son,  the  crown  prince,  was  therefore  appointed  regent, 
and  soon  passed  several  judicious  enactments.  The 
peasants  living  on  the  crown  lands  were  gradually 
emancipated —  an  example  followed  by  a  number  of  the 
nobility  on  their  respective  estates.  In  the  abolition  of 
the  African  slave  trade  Denmark  had  the  honor  of  tak¬ 
ing  the  lead  among  the  governments  of  Europe.  The 
crown  prince,  guided  by  the  counsels  of  Count  Berns- 
torff,  son  of  the  minister  already  mentioned,  long  re¬ 
mained  neutral  in  the  political  convulsion  engendered  by 
the  French  Revolution.  He  continued  to  adhere 
steadfastly  to  this  plan  until,  in  1801,  the  Emperor  Paul 
of  Russia  having,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Armed  Neu¬ 
trality,  formed  a  compact  of  the  northern  powers  hos¬ 
tile  to  England,  a  British  fleet  was  sent  into  the  Baltic 
under  the  orders  of  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  with  Lord  Nelson 
as  his  second  in  command. 

It  was  this  fleet  which  taught  the  Danes  that  their 
capital  was  not  impregnable,  and  that  the  long  line  of 
men-of-war  moored  in  front  of  the  harbor  was  an  in¬ 
sufficient  defense  against  such  enterprising  opponents. 
The  attack  took  place  on  April  2,  1801  ;  and  the 

resistance  of  the  Danes  was  spirited,  but  fruitless.  The 
loss  of  the  English  in  killed  and  wounded  exceeded 
1,000  men,  but  that  of  their  opponents  was  much 
greater,  and  most  of  their  shipping  was  destroyed. 
Happily  little  injury  was  done  to  the  capital.  A  cessa¬ 
tion  of  hostilities  took  place  forthwith,  and  was  followed 
by  a  treaty  of  peace.  The  death  of  Paul,  which  oc¬ 
curred  soon  afterward,  dissolved  the  compact  between 
the  northern  courts. 

But  no  treaty  of  peace  could  be  regarded  as  perma¬ 
nent  during  the  ascendency  of  Napoleon.  After  defeat¬ 
ing  first  Austria  and  then  Prussia,  that  extrordinary 
man  found  means  to  obtain  the  confidence  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Alexander  of  Russia,  and  the  autumn  of  1807 
threatened  to  make  Denmark  take  part  in  the  war 
against  England.  Although  the  Danish  Government 
discovered  no  intention  to  violate  its  neutrality,  the 
English  ministers,  eager  to  please  the  public  by  acting 
on  a  system  of  vigor,  despatched  to  the  Baltic  both  a 
fleet  and  an  army,  in  order  to  compel  the  surrender  of 
the  Danish  navy,  upon  condition  of  its  being  restored 
in  the  event  of  peace.  To  such  a  demand  the  crown 
prince  gave  an  immediate  negative,  declaring  that  he 
was  both  able  and  willing  to  maintain  his  neutrality, 
and  that  his  fleet  could  not  be  given  up  on  any  such 
condition.  On  this  the  English  army  landed  near  Co* 
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penhagen,  laid  siege  to  that  city,  and  soon  obliged  the 
Government  to  purchase  its  safety  by  surrendering,  the 
whole  of  its  naval  force. 

This  act,  the  most  questionable  in  point  of  justice  of 
any  committed  by  the  British  Government  during  the 

war,  can  hardly  be  defended  on  the  score  of  policy. 
The  resentment  felt  on  the  occasion  by  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  was  so  great  as  to  deprive  England  during  four 
arduous  years  of  the  benefit  of  his  alliance ;  and  the 
seizure  of  the  Danish  fleet  so  exasperated  the  crown 
prince  and  the  nation  at  large,  that  they  forthwith  de¬ 
clared  war  against  England,  throwing  themselves  com¬ 
pletely  into  the  arms  of  France. 

The  situation  of  the  two  countries  continued  on  the 
same  footing  during  five  years,  when  at  last  the  over¬ 
throw  of  Bonaparte  in  Russia  opened  a  hope  of  deliver¬ 
ance  to  those  who  were  involuntarily  his  allies.  The 
Danish  Government  would  now  gladly  have  made  peace 
with  England ;  but  the  latter,  in  order  to  secure  the 
cordial  cooperation  of  Russia  and  Sweden,  had  gone 
so  far  as  to  guarantee  to  these  powers  the  cession  of 
Norway  on  the  part  of  Denmark.  The  Danes,  ill  pre¬ 
pared  for  so  great  a  sacrifice,  continued  their  connection 
with  France  during  the  eventful  year  1813 ;  but  at  the 
close  of  that  campaign  a  superior  force  was  directed  by 
the  allied  sovereigns  against  Holstein,  and  the  result 

was,  first  an  armistice,  and  eventually  a  treaty  of  peace  in 
January,  1814.  The  terms  of  the  peace  were,  that  Den¬ 
mark  should  cede  Norway  to  Sweden,  and  that  Sweden, 
in  return,  should  give  up  Pomerania  to  Denmark.  But 
Pomerania,  being  too  distant  to  form  a  suitable  append¬ 
age  to  the  Danish  territory,  was  exchanged  for  a  sum  of 
money  and  a  small  district  in  Lauenburg,  adjoining  Hol¬ 
stein.  On  the  part  of  England,  the  conquests  made 
from  Denmark  in  the  East  and  West  Indies  were  re¬ 
stored  —  all,  in  short,  that  had  been  occupied  by  British 
troops,  excepting  Heligoland. 

After  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  by  which  the  extent  of 
the  Danish  monarchy  was  considerably  reduced,  the 
court  of  Copenhagen  was,  from  time  to  time,  disquieted 
by  a  spirit  of  discontent  manifesting  itself  in  the 
duchies,  and  especially  in  that  of  Holstein,  the  outbreak 
of  which,  in  1848,  threatened  the  monarchy  with  com¬ 
plete  dissolution.  A  short  recapitulation  of  the  relation 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  each  other  will 
furnish  a  key  to  the  better  comprehension  of  these 
internal  troubles.  When  Christian  I.  of  the  House  of 
Oldenburg  ascended  the  throne  of  Denmark  in  1448,  he 
was  at  the  same  time  elected  Duke  of  Schleswig  and 
Holstein,  while  his  younger  brother  received  Oldenburg 
and  Delmenhorst.  In  1544  the  older  branch  was  again 
divided  into  two  lines,  that  of  the  royal  house  of 
Denmark,  and  that  of  the  dukes  of  Holstein-Gottorp. 
Several  collateral  branches  arose  afterward,  of  which 
those  that  survived  were  —  the  Augustenburg  and 
Glucksburg  branches  belonging  to  the  royal  line,  and 
the  ducal  Holstein-Gottorp  branch,  the  head  of  which 
was  Peter  III.,  of  Russia.  In  1762  Peter  threatened 
Denmark  with  a  war,  the  avowed  object  of  which  was 
the  recovery  of  Schleswig,  which  had  been  expressly 
guaranteed  to  the  Danish  Crown  by  England  and  France 
at  the  peace  of  Stockholm  (1720).  His  sudden  de¬ 
thronement,  however,  prevented  him  from  putting  this 
design  into  execution.  The  Empress  Catharine  agreed 
to  an  accommodation,  which  was  signed  at  Copenhagen 
in  1764,  and  subsequently  confirmed  by  the  Emperor 
Paul  in  1773,  by  which  the  ducal  part  of  Schleswig  was 
ceded  to  the  Crown  of  Denmark.  The  czar  abandoned 
also  his  part  of  Holstein  in  exchange  for  Oldenburg  and 
Delmonhorst,  which  he  transferred  to  the  younger  branch 
of  the  Gottorp  family.  According  to  the  scheme  of 
Germanic  organization  adopted  by  the  Congress  of 


Vienna,  the  King  of  Denmark  was  declared  member  of 
the  Germanic  body  on  account  of  Holstein  and  Lauen. 
burg,  invested  with  three  votes  in  the  General  Assemby, 
and  had  a  place,  the  tenth  in  rank,  in  the  ordinary  Diet. 

After  the  restoration  of  peace  in  1815,  the  states  of 
the  duchy  of  Holstein,  never  so  cordially  blended  with 
Denmark  as  those  of  Schleswig,  began  to  show  their 
discontent  at  the  continued  non-convocation  of  their  own 
assemblies  despite  the  assurances  of  Frederick  VI.  The 
preparation  of  a  new  constitution  for  the  whole  kingdom 
was  the  main  pretext  by  which  the  court  evaded  the 
claims  of  the  petitioners,  who  met,  however,  with  no 
better  success  from  the  German  Diet,  before  which  they 
brought  their  complaints  in  1822.  After  the  stirring 
year  of  1830,  the  movement  in  the  duchies,  soon  to 
degenerate  into  a  mutual  animosity  between  the  Danish 
and  German  population,  became  more  general.  The 
scheme  of  the  court  to  meet  their  demands  by  the 
establishment  of  several  deliberative  assemblies  for  each 
of  the  provinces  failed  to  satisfy  the  Holsteiners,  who 
continually  urged  the  revival  of  their  long-neglected  local 
laws  and  privileges.  Nor  were  matters  changed  at  the 
accession  in  1838  of  Christian  VIII.,  a  prince  noted  for 
his  popular  sympathies  and  liberal  principles.  The  feel¬ 
ing  of  national  animosity  was  greatly  increased  by  the 
issue  of  certain  orders  for  Schleswig,  which  tended  to 
encourage  the  culture  of  the  Danish  language  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  German.  The  elements  of  a  revolution 
being  thus  in  readiness,  waited  only  for  some  impulse 
to  break  forth  into  action.  Christian  died  in  the  very 
beginning  of  1848,  before  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
revolution  in  February,  and  left  the  throne  to  his  son, 
Frederick  VII.,  who  had  scarcely  received  the  royal 
unction  when  half  of  his  subjects  rose  in  rebellion 
against  him. 

In  March,  1848,  Prince  Frederick  of  Augustenburg, 
having  gained  over  the  garrison  of  Rendsburg,  put  him¬ 
self  at  the  head  of  a  provisional  government  proclaimed 
at  Kiel.  A  Danish  army,  marching  into  Schleswig, 
easily  reduced  the  duchy  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Eider ; 
but,  in  the  meantime,  the  new  National  Assembly  of 
Germany  resolved  upon  the  incorporation  of  Schleswig ; 
and  the  king  of  Prussia  followed  up  their  resolution  by 
sending  an  army  into  the  duchies  under  the  command  of 
General  Wrangel.  The  Prussian  general,  after  driving 
the  Danes  from  Schleswig,  marched  into  Jutland;  but 
on  August  26th  an  armistice  was  signed  at  Malmoe, 
and  an  agreement  come  to  by  which  the  government  of 
the  duchies  was  intrusted  to  a  commission  of  five 
members —  two  nominated  by  Prussia,  two  by  Denmark, 
and  the  fifth  by  the  common  consent  of  the  four, 
Denmark  being  also  promised  an  indemnification  for  the 
requisitions  made  in  Jutland. 

After  the  expiry  of  the  armistice,  the  war  was  re¬ 
newed  by  the  aid  of  Prussian  troops  and  other  troops  of 
the  confederacy  (from  March  to  July,  1849),  when  Prus¬ 
sia  signed  a  second  armistice  for  six  months.  The 
duchies  now  continued  to  increase  their  own  troops,  be- 
ing  determined  to  carry  on  the  war  at  their  own  charge 
without  the  aid  of  Prussia,  whose  policy  they  stigmatized 
as  inconsistent  and  treacherous.  The  chief  command  of 
the  Schleswig-Holstein  army  was  intrusted  to  General 
Willisen,  a  scientific  and  able  soldier;  but  henceforth 
the  Danes  had  little  to  fear,  especially  as  the  cry  of  Ger¬ 
man  unity  brought  but  an  insignificant  number  of  vol¬ 
unteers  to  the  camp  of  the  Holsteiners.  The  last  vic¬ 
tory  of  the  Danes,  under  Generals  Krogh  and  Schlepeg- 
rell,  was  at  the  battle  of  Idsted  (July  23d).  Near  this 
small  village,  protected  by  lakes  and  bogs,  Willisen  lay 
encamped  with  his  center,  his  right  wing  at  Wedels- 
pung,  extending  along  the  Lake  Langso,  his  left  spread¬ 
ing  along  the  Arnholtz  Lake.  The  Danes,  approaching 
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on  the  high  road  from  Flensburg  to  Schleswig,  attacked 
the  enemy  on  all  sides  ;  and,  after  having  been  repeat¬ 
edly  repulsed,  they  succeeded  in  driving  the  Schleswig- 
Holsteiners  from  all  their  positions.  The  forces  engaged 
on  each  side  were  about  30,000 ;  the  number  of  killed 
and  wounded  on  both  sides  was  upward  of  7,000. 

After  the  victory  of  Idsted,  the  Danes  could  hardly 
expect  to  meet  with  any  serious  resistance,  and  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  court  of  Copenhagen  was  further  increased 
by  the  peace  which  was  concluded  with  Prussia  (July, 
1850),  by  which  the  latter  abandoned  the  duchies  to 
their  own  fate,  and  soon  afterward  aided  in  their  subjec¬ 
tion.  The  sole  question  of  importance  which  now 
awaited  its  solution  was  the  order  of  succession,  which 
the  European  powers  thought  to  be  of  such  importance 
as  to  delay  its  final  settlement  till  1852. 

The  extinction  of  the  male  line  in  King  Frederick  was 
an  event  foreseen  by  the  king,  the  people,  and  the  for¬ 
eign  powers.  After  protracted  negotiations  between 
the  different  courts,  the  representatives  of  England,' 
France,  Austria,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Sweden,  a  treaty 
relative  to  the  succession  was  signed  in  London,  May  8, 
1852.  According  to  this  protocol,  in  case  of  default  of 
male  issue  in  the  direct  line  of  Frederick  VII.,  the 
crown  was  to  pass  to  Prince  Christian  of  Glucksburg, 
and  his  wife,  the  Princess  Louisa  of  Hesse,  who,  through 
her  mother,  Princess  Charlotte  of  Denmark,  was  the 
niece  of  King  Christian  VIII. 

The  treaty  of  London  did  not  fulfill  the  expectations 
of  the  signitaries  as  to  a  settlement  of  the  agitation  in 
the  duchies.  The  Duke  of  Augustenburg  had  accepted 
the  pardon  held  out  to  him  on  condition  that  his  family 
resigned  all  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  duchies,  but 
he  continued  to  stir  up  foreign  nations  about  his  rights, 
and  when  he  died,  his  son  Frederick  maintained  the  fam¬ 
ily  pretensions.  At  last,  in  the  autumn  of  1863,  Fred¬ 
erick  VII.  died  very  suddenly  at  the  Castle  of  Gliicks- 
burg,  in  Schleswig,  the  seat  of  his  appointed  successor. 
As  soon  as  the  ministry  in  Copenhagen  received  news  of 
his  death,  Prince  Christian  of  Glucksburg  was  pro¬ 
claimed  king  as  Christian  IX.,  and  the  young  Duke  of 
Augustenburg  appeared  in  Schleswig,  assuming  the  title 
of  Frederick  VIII.  The  claims  of  the  pretender  were 
supported  by  Prussia,  Austria,  and  other  German  states, 
and  before  the  year  was  out  Generals  Gablenz  and 
Wrangel  occupied  the  duchies  in  command  of  Austrian 
and  Prussian  troops.  The  attitude  of  Germany  was  in 
the  highest  degree  peremptory,  and  Denmark  was  called 
upon  to  give  up  Schleswig-Holstein  to  military  occupa¬ 
tion  by  Prussia  and  Austria  until  the  claims  of  the  Duke 
of  Augustenburg  were  settled.  In  its  dilemma  the 
Danish  Government  applied  to  England  and  to  France, 
and  receiving  from  these  powers  what  it  rightly  or 
wrongly  considered  as  encouragement,  it  declared  war 
with  Germany  in  the  early  part  of  1864.  The  Danes 
sent  their  general,  De  Meza,  with  40,000  men  to  defend 
the  Dannewerk,  the  ancient  line  of  defenses  stretching 
right  across  the  peninsula  from  the  North  Sea  to  the 
Baltic.  The  movements  of  General  De  Meza  were  not, 
however,  successful ;  the  Dannewerk,  popularly  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  impregnable,  was  first  outflanked  and  then 
stormed,  and  the  Danish  army  fell  back  on  the  heights 
of  Dybbol,  near  Flensborg,  which  was  strongly  forti¬ 
fied,  and  took  up  a  position  behind  it,  across  the  Little 
Belt,  in  the  Island  of  Alsen.  This  defeat  caused  almost 
a  panic  in  the  country,  and,  finding  that  England  and 
France  had  no  intention  of  aiding  them,  the  Danes  felt 
the  danger  of  annihilation  close  upon  them.  The  cour¬ 
age  of  the  little  nation,  however,  was  heroic,  and  they 
made  a  splendid  stand  against  their  countless  opponents. 
General  Gerlach  was  sent  to  replace  the  unlucky  De 
Meza;  the  heights  of  Dybbol  were  harder  to  take  than 
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the  Germans  had  supposed,  but  they  fell  at  last,  and 
with  them  the  strong  position  of  Sonderburg,  in  the 
Island  of  Alsen.  The  Germans  pushed  northward  until 
they  overran  every  part  of  the  mainland,  as  far  as  the 
extreme  north  of  Jutland.  It  seemed  as  though  Den* 
mark  must  cease  to  exist  among  the  nations  of  Europe  j 
but  the  Danes  at  last  gave  way,  and  were  content  to 
accept  the  terms  of  the  Peace  at  Vienna,  in  October, 
1864,  by  which  Christian  IX.  renounced  all  claim  to 
Lauenburg,  Holstein,  and  Schleswig,  and  agreed  to 
have  no  voice  in  the  final  disposal  of  those  provinces. 

For  the  next  two  years  Europe  waited  to  see  Prussia 
restore  North  Schleswig  and  Alsen,  in  which  Danish  is 
the  popular  language,  and  which  Austria  had  demanded 
should  be  restored  to  Denmark  in  case  the  inhabitants 
should  express  that  as  their  wish  by  a  plebiscite.  When 
the  war  broke  out  between  Austria  and  Prussia  in  1866, 
and  resulted  in  the  humiliation  of  Austria,  the  chances 
of  restoration  passed  away ;  and  the  duchies  have  re¬ 
mained  an  integral  part  of  Prussia.  Notwithstanding 
her  dismemberment,  Denmark  has  prospered  to  an 
astonishing  degree,  and  her  material  fortunes  have  been 
constantly  in  the  ascendant.  Her  only  trouble  within 
the  last  decade  has  arisen  from  the  dissensions  in  the 
two  houses  of  assembly,  and  in  the  spread  of  dangerous 
communistic  opinions. 

The  present  language  of  Denmark  is  derived  directly 
from  the  same  source  as  that  of  Sweden,  and  the  parent 
of  both  is  the  old  Scandinavian,  or  Icelandic.  In  Ice¬ 
land  this  original  tongue,  with  some  modifications,  has 
remained  in  use,  and  until  about  1100  it  was  the  literary 
language  of  the  whole  of  Scandinavia.  The  influence 
of  Low  German  first,  the  High  German  afterward,  has 
had  the  effect  of  drawing  modern  Danish  constantly  fur¬ 
ther  from  this  early  type.  The  difference  began  to  show 
itself  in  the  twelfth  century.  Rask,  and  after  him 
Petersen,  have  distinguished  four  periods  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  language.  The  first,  which  has  been  called 
Oldish  Danish,  dating  from  about  1100  and  1250,  shows 
a  slightly  changed  character,  mainly  depending  on  the 
system  of  inflections.  In  the  second  period,  that  of  Old 
Danish,  bringing  us  down  to  1400,  the  change  of  the 
system  of  vowels  begin  to  be  settled,  and  masculine  and 
feminine  are  mingled  in  a  common  gender.  An  indefi¬ 
nite  article  has  been  formed,  and  in  the  conjugation  of 
the  verb  a  great  simplicity  sets  in.  In  the  third  period, 
1400-1530,  the  influence  of  German  upon  the  language 
is  supreme,  and  culminates  in  the  Reformation.  The 
fourth  period,  from  1536  to  about  1680,  completes  the 
work  of  development,  and  leaves  the  language  as  we  at 
present  find  it. 

DENNIS,  John,  a  critic  and  poet,  was  the  son  of  a' 
saddler  in  London,  where  he  was  born  in  the  year  1657. 
He  died  in  1734. 

DENON,  Dominique  Vivant,  Baron  de,  artist  and 
archaeologist,  was  born  at  Chalon-sur-Saone  on  January 
4,  1 747-  In  his  twenty-third  year  he  produced  a 
comedy,  Le  Bon  Pere,  which  obtained  succes  d' estime,  its 
author  having  already  made  himself  a  favorite  in  society 
by  his  agreeable  manners  and  exceptional  conversational 
powers.  He  brought  himself  under  the  notice  of  Louis 
XV.  with  such  address  as  to  establish  at  once  his  posi¬ 
tion  in  court  favor.  The  king  intrusted  him  with  the 
collection  and  arrangement  of  a  cabinet  of  medals  and 
antique  gems  for  Madame  de  Pompadour,  and  subse¬ 
quently  appointed  him  attache  to  the  French  embassy 
at  St.  Petersburg.  On  the  accession  of  Louis  XVI. 
Denon  was  transferred  to  Sweden;  but  he  returned, 
after  a  brief  interval,  to  Paris  with  the  ambassador,  M. 
de  Vergennes,  who  had  been  appointed  foreign  minister. 
In  1775  Denon  was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  visit 
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Voltaire  at  Ferney.  He  took  a  portrait  of  the  phi¬ 
losopher,  which  was  engraved  and  published  on  his 
return  to  Paris.  His  next  diplomatic  appointment  was 
to  Naples,  where  he  spent  seven  years,  first  as  secretary 
to  the  embassy  and  afterward  charge  d'affaires.  He 
devoted  this  period  to  a  careful  study  of  the  monuments 
of  ancient  art,  collecting  many  specimens  and  making 
drawings  of  others.  He  also  perfected  himself  in  etch¬ 
ing  and  mezzotinto  engraving.  The  death  of  his  patron, 
M.  de  Vergennes,  in  1787,  led  to  his  recall,  and  the 
rest  of  his  life  was  given  mainly  to  artistic  pursuits. 
On  his  return  to  Paris  he  was  admitted  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Painting.  He  accompanied  General 
Desaix  to  Upper  Egypt,  and  made  numerous  sketches 
of  the  monuments  of  ancient  art,  sometimes  under 
the  very  fire  of  the  enemy.  He  died  at  Paris  on  April 
27,  1825,  leaving  the  work  unfinished. 

DENOUEMENT  (Fr.  from  denouer,  to  untie,  which 
again  is  from  nceud ,  a  knot),  in  literary  composition 
designates  the  train  of  circumstances  solving  the  plot, 
and  hastening  the  catastrophe. 

DENSITY.  When  of  two  bodies  of  equal  bull:  or 
volume,  the  one  contains  more  matter  than  the  other, 
it  is  said  to  have  greater  density  than  that  other.  The 
quantity  of  matter  is  measured  by  the  weight. 

DENTALIUM  (Lat.  dens,  a  tooth),  a  genus  of 
marine  gasteropodous  mollusks,  of  the  order  Tubuli- 
branchiata,  having  two  symmetrical  branchice  (gills), 
which  are  inclosed,  along  with  all  the  other  soft  parts 
of  the  body,  in  an  elongated  shelly  tube. 

DENTEX,  a  genus  of  acanthopterous  fishes  of  the 
family  of  Sparidce  (sea-beans,  etc.),  having  a  deep,  com¬ 
pressed  body,  and  generally  perch-like  form;  a  single 
dorsal  fin,  the  anterior  rays  of  which  are  spinous;  scaly 
ckeeks;  and  many  small,  conical  teeth,  among  which 
are  in  eacii  jaw  at  least  four  large  canine  teeth. 

DENTIFRICES  are  substances,  generally  powders, 
which  are  employed  as  aids  in  cleaning  the  teeth.  Char¬ 
coal  and  cuttle-fish  bone-powder  are  useful  as  deter¬ 
gents;  chalk  as  a  soft  powder;  and  pumice  as  a  hard, 
gritty  substance  for  occasional  use,  when  the  teeth  are 
more  than  ordinarily  colored.  Catechu,  cinchona,  and 
rhatany  are  employed  to  give  astringency  to  the 
tooth-powder;  myrrh,  to  impart  odor,  and  bole  arme- 
nian,  to  communicate  a  red  color.  Common  salt,  cream 
of  tartar,  phosphate  of  soda,  and  sulphate  of  potash, 
are  occasionally  used;  and  where  the  breath  has  an  un¬ 
pleasant  odor,  the  addition  of  four  parts  of  bleaching- 
powder  (chloride  of  lime)  to  the  100  of  the  tooth- 
powder,  removes  the  fetid  character  of  the  breath, 
and  also  tends  to  whiten  the  teeth. 

DENTISTRY.  The  province  of  dentistry  embraces 
the  art  of  treating  diseases  and  lesions  of  teeth,  and  sup¬ 
plying  artificial  substitutes  in  the  place  of  these  organs 
when  lost.  Disease  of  the  teeth  is  not  always  a  mere 
local  affection,  but  may,  and  very  generally  does,  arise 
from  constitutional  causes.  With  cases  of  the  latter 
description  the  dentist,  unless  qualified  as  a  surgeon  or 
physician,  is  not  in  a  position  to  deal,  except  in  so  far 
as  to  repair  or  ameliorate  the  local  affections  produced. 
The  morbid  conditions  of  the  system  leading  in  some 
way  to  disorders  of  the  dental  tissues  are  various  and 
dissimilar  in  their  nature;  and  the  exact  connection  be¬ 
tween  such  morbid  conditions  and  their  effects  upon  the 
teeth  is  not  well  understood.  In  this  way  the  diagnosis, 
the  treatment,  and  the  removal  of  the  cause  might  be 
considered  more  properly  the  duty  of  the  general  practi¬ 
tioner  than  of  the  specialist.  Up  to  a  very  recent  date 
this  has  been  more  particularly  the  case,  dentists  until 
lately  having  in  the  greater  number  of  instances  been 
educated  with  a  view  to  proficiency  in  the  mechanical 
rather  than  the  surgical  department  of  their  profession. 


DENVER,  the  capital  of  Colorado,  “the  Centennial 
State,”  and  the  county  seat  of  Arapahoe  county,  is  also 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  prosperous  cities  between 
Chicago  and  San  Francisco.  The  site  of  the  city  is 
especially  advantageous,  and  its  surroundings  excep¬ 
tionally  attractive.  It  occupies  a  succession  of  gentle 
inclines,  gradually  rising  from  the  South  Platte  and  ex¬ 
tending  to  “  Capitol  Hill,”  a  considerable  elevation  one 
mile  distant  in  an  easterly  direction,  and  arranged  and 
improved  in  a  manner  so  artistic  and  beautiful  as  to  en¬ 
list  an  admiration  the  sincerity  and  universality  of 
which  is  attested  in  the  name,  “  The  Queen  City  of  the 
Plains,”  by  which  Denver  is  known  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Across  the  foothills  to  the  west  are  the  Rocky 
Mountains;  to  the  south,  over  an  expanse  of  country 
ninety  miles  in  length,  the  snow-capped  summit  of 
Pike’s  Peak  rises  clear  and  distinct  above  the  landscape, 
while  to  the  north  and  east,  stretching  far  and  wide  un¬ 
til  lost  in  the  horizon,  are  “  the  plains,”  across  which 
the  prospector  and  miner,  the  speculator  and  adven¬ 
turer  ran  the  gauntlet  of  disease  and  danger  in  the  days 
when  the  “  old  Santa  Fe  trail  ”  was  the  only  route  from 
the  States  to  the  placer  diggings  and  mining  camps 
of  Colorado.  The  scenery  about  Denver,  indeed 
throughout  the  State,  is  of  a  character  beyond  the 
power  of  pen  to  describe  or  limner’s  art  to  trace. 

Denver  was  first  settled  in  1858  by  a  party  of  Geor¬ 
gia  miners  and  Cherokee  Indians  led  by  Green  Russell, 
a  pioneer  miner,  and  was  prompted  by  the  discovery  of 
gold  deposits  near  the  Platte  river.  A  few  straggling 
houses  were  put  up  on  the  west  bank  of  Cherry  creek, 
near  the  present  site  of  Larimer  street  bridge,  and  the 
settlement  was  called  Auraria.  Little  progress,  how¬ 
ever,  was  made  in  laying  the  foundations  of  the  pros¬ 
perity  to  which  the  city  has  since  attained.  During 
the  same  year  Gen.  J.  \V.  Denver  visited  the  present 
city,  accompanied  by  a  colony,  and  located  on  the  east 
bank  of  Cherry  creek.  Soon  after  this  the  county  of 
Arapahoe  was  set  apart  by  commissioners  and  organ¬ 
ized  by  designating  the  settlement  perfected  under  Gen¬ 
eral  Denver  as  the  capital,  at  the  same  time  changing 
its  name  from  Auraria  to  that  by  which  it  has  since 
been  known.  Each  subsequent  discovery  of  valuable 
mineral  made  in  the  State  gave  an  additional  impetus 
to  the  growth  and  development  of  the  city,  notably  those 
made  in  Gilpin  county  about  1859,  and  in  the  Gunni¬ 
son  country  among  the  gulches  and  hills  in  the  vicinity 
of  Leadville  and  elsewhere  throughout  the  territory,  for 
nearly  all  of  which  Denver  became  the  receiving  and  dis¬ 
tributing  point.  To  these  natural  advantages  should  be 
added  the  occurrence  of  sandstone  and  granite  quarries, 
also  of  valuable  deposits  of  anthracite  and  bituminous 
coal  and  lignite,  easily  accessible  to  consumers.  But 
superior  to  these  is  the  enterprise  and  public  spirit  of 
the  population  which  has  contributed  so  pre-eminently 
to  the  phenomenal  success  achieved  by  Denver  within  a 
comparatively  limited  period. 

By  way  of  supplement  to  its  beauty  of  location,  mass¬ 
ive  and  expensive  improvements,  religious  and  educa¬ 
tional  advantages,  commercial  and  financial  supremacy, 
manufacturing  industries  and  social  features,  Denver 
possesses  unsurpassed  facilities  for  rapid  communica¬ 
tion  with  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
European  centers.  The  railway  system  employed  em¬ 
braces  sixteen  distinct  lines,  including,  with  their 
branches,  the  Union  Pacific,  Kansas  Pacific,  Burling¬ 
ton  and  Missouri,  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern,  Atchi¬ 
son,  Topeka  and  Santa  F6,  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and 
Pacific,  Missouri  Pacific,  Denver,  Texas  and  Fort 
Worth,  and  Denver  and  Rio  Grande,  nearly  all  of  which 
occupy  the  Union  depot,  a  magnificent  edifice  of  lava 
and  sandstone,  occupying  an  extended  area  of  territory 
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tn  the  western  part  of  the  city,  whence  forty-one  pas¬ 
senger  trains  depart  daily,  and  at  which  more  than 
500,000  tourists,  travelers,  settlers,  etc.,  aie  landed 
annually. 

Among  the  public  buildings  are  the  State  capitol  now 
in  progress,  to  be  constructed  of  gray  granite,  and  to 
cost  when  completed  $2,000,000;  the  county  court-house, 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $400,000;  the  city  hall,  costing 
$350,000;  the  Tabor  Grand  Opera  House,  represent¬ 
ing  an  outlay  of  nearly  $1,000,000;  the  government 
building,  to  cost  $700,000;  the  Tabor  block,  Hotel 
Albany,  Windsor  Hotel,  the  Metropole,  Episcopal 
cathedral  and  many  other  edifices,  each  of  which  is 
a  model  of  architectual  beauty  and  convenient  arrange¬ 
ment.  Equally  complete  and  elegant  in  all  their 
appointments  are  the  many  private  residences  distributed 
in  all  sections  of  the  city  from  “  Capitol  Hill”  along 
the  streets  and  avenues,  shaded  with  forest  trees,  to  the 
furthest  outlying  suburbs,  the  route  thither  dotted  with 
homes  hidden  behind  the  luxuriance  of  almost  tropical 
vegetation. 

The  city  now  contains  ten  national  banks,  with  a 
combined  capital  aggregating  upward  of  $3,000,000, 
two  savings  banks,  two  State  and  four  private  banks, 
two  large  safe-deposit  companies,  and  a  clearing  house. 
During  1889  the  average  deposits  of  the  national  banks 
were  $18,408,078.  The  transactions  at  the  clearing 
house  for  the  same  period  amounted  to  $194,477,864.- 
71,  being  an  increase  of  45  per  cent,  over  those  of  the 
year  previous.  The  educational  system  is  that  known 
as  the  “  graded-school  system,”  designed  to  afford  the 
most  available  means  of  instruction  in  primary,  inter¬ 
mediate,  and  advanced  departments.  The  system  in¬ 
cludes  a  high  school  said  to  be  the  best  arranged  and 
appointed  in  the  West,  also  thirty  school  buildings  and 
a  number  of  universities  and  colleges,  in  addition  to 
Wolfe  Hall,  an  Episcopal  seminary  for  young  ladies, 
Brinker  Institute,  a  collegiate  establishment  for  young 
men,  St.  Mary’s  (Catholic)  college  and  others.  Students 
in  attendance  at  the  public  schools,  as  also  matriculants 
at  the  other  institutions  of  learning,  and  the  public  have 
free  access  to  a  library  of  more  than  20,000  volumes 
provided  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Another  feat¬ 
ure  of  Denver’s  unexampled  progress  is  to  be  found  in 
the  character  of  the  city  press:  it  consists  of  eight 
dailies,  twenty-five  weeklies,  and  five  monthly  publica¬ 
tions,  representing  every  interest,  treating  every  topic 
with  ability  and  equity,  and  enjoying  a  reputation  wide¬ 
spread  and  highly  merited. 

The  commercial  interests  of  Denver  are  represented 
by  every  line  of  trade  and  the  manufactures  conducted 
by  every  branch  of  productive  industry.  Among  the 
former  the  wholesale  trade  already  established  is  rapidly 
extending  into  distant  fields,  while  the  retail  trade,  long 
since  a  potent  factor  in  promoting  the  city’s  prosperity, 
is  constantly  enlarging  its  capacity  and  enhancing  its 
value  as  a  distributive  agent.  During  the  year  1889  the 
total  volume  of  business,  wholesale  and  retail,  trans¬ 
acted  in  Denver,  is  stated  at  $181,136,320  in  value. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  with  a  membership  of  over 
five  hundred  of  the  leading  and  representative  business 
men  of  the  city,  is  an  important  power  also  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  promotion  of  trade  and  business  rela¬ 
tions,  both  at  home  and  at  a  distance.  The  Mining 
Stock  Exchange,  established  some  years  ago,  has  become 
one  of  the  most  prominent  in  the  country. 

In  addition  to  the  location  at  Argo,  on  the  western 
outskirts,  of  the  Boston  and  Colorado  smelting  works, 
among  the  largest  and  most  comprehensively  equipped 
establishments  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  and  of  the 
Denver  Smelting  and  Refining  Company’s  plants,  the 
city  contains  over  five  hundred  manufacturing  industries 
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covering  every  field  of  production,  representing  large 
investments,  employing  an  immense  force  of  hands  and 
offering  to  consumers  commodities  at  the  lowest  rates 
consistent  with  first-class  material  and  workmanship. 
A  branch  Mint  is  also  located  in  the  city. 

Since  1885  activity  in  the  real-estate  market  has  been 
continuous.  From  1886  to  1889,  inclusive,  the  trans¬ 
actions  amounted  to  $142,698,292,  of  which  $60,392,098 
were  disposed  of  in  the  latter  year.  The  mortgages 
on  real-estate  in  no  year  since  1886  exceeded  42  per 
cent,  of  the  market  value.  The  number  of  buildings 
erected  in  1889  was  2,701,  and  the  assessed  valuation 
of  property  in  the  city  proper  (about  fifty  per  cent  of  its 
actual  Value)  was  $51,699,475.  During  the  same  year 
the  post-office  money-order  business  aggregated  $2,399,- 
660.53. 

The  municipal  control  of  the  city  is  vested  in  a  mayor 
and  common  council,  and  the  departments  of  fire,  water, 
police,  sewage  and  drainage,  etc.,  are  supervised  by 
competent  heads.  Electric  lights  and  gas  are  employed 
for  illuminating  purposes,  and  very  efficient  systems  of 
electric,  cable,  and  horse  railways  afford  the  means  of 
rapid  transit  in  every  direction.  The  population  in¬ 
creased  from  4,759  in  1870,  to  35,629  in  1880,  to 
54,308  in  1885,  and  to  106,713  in  1890. 

DEODAND,  in  English  law,  was  a  personal  chattel 
(any  animal  or  thing)  which,  on  account  of  its  having 
caused  the  death  of  a  human  being,  was  forfeited  to  the 
king  for  pious  uses. 

DEPRES,  Josquin,  also  called  Deprez,  and,  by  a 
Latinized  form  of  his  name,  Jodocus  Pratensis  or  Prato, 
a  celebrated  musical  composer,  was  born  about  1440  at 
Vermand,  near  St.  Quentin,  in  French  Flanders.  The 
date  of  his  death  has  by  some  writers  been  placed  as 
early  as  1501. 

DEPTFORD,  an  important  ship-building  town  on 
the  Thames  river,  about  five  miles  below  London 
bridge.  Although  forming  a  distinct  municipality  it  is 
practically  a  part  of  London.  Its  dockyard,  dating 
from  Henry  VIII.,  was  closed  in  1869,  and  twenty-three 
acres  of  its  site  were  converted  into  a  foreign  cattle 
market.  The  navy  victualling  yard  is  also  located  at 
Deptford,  which  has  a  population  (1890)  of  120,000. 
Peter  the  Great  of  Russia  worked  at  Deptford  as  a 
shipwright:  and  it  was  the  home  of  the  naturalist  Evelyn. 


DE  QUINCEY,  Thomas,  an  eminent  English  au¬ 
thor,  was  born  at  Greenhay,  near  Manchester,  on 
August  15,  1785. 

After  finishing  his  career  of  five  years  at  college  in 
1808,  he  settled  in  1812,  to  the  life  of  a  student  on  the 
borders  of  Grasmere,  drawn  thither  partly  by  neighbor¬ 
hood  to  Wordsworth,  whom  he  early  appreciated — 
having  been,  he  says,  the  only  man  in  all  Europe  who 
quoted  Wordsworth  so  early  as  1802.  Here  also  he 
enjoyed  the  society  and  friendship  of  Coleridge,  Wilson, 
and  Southey,  as  in  London  he  had  of  Charles  Lamb  and 
his  select  circle.  Here  he  continued  his  classical  and 
other  studies,  especially  exploring  the  at  that  time  almost 
unknown  region  of  German  literature,  and  indicating  its 
riches  to  English  readers.  Here  also,  in  1816,  he  mar¬ 
ried  the  “dear  M - ,”of  whom  a  charming  glimpse  is 

accorded  to  the  reader  of  the  Confessions;  his  family 
came  to  be  five  sons  and  three  daughters.  For  a  year 
he  edited,  at  Kendal,  the  Westmoreland  Gazette.  He 
resided  till  the  end  of  1820  at  Grasmere,  afterward  in 
London,  and  latterly  at  Lasswade,  near  Edinburgh,  or  in 
Edinburgh.  He  died  in  that  city  December  8,  1859, 
aged  seventy-four. 

During  nearly  fifty  years  De  Quincey  lived  mainly  by 
his  pen.  His  patrimony  seems  never  to  have  been  en¬ 
tirely  exhausted,  and  his  habits  and  tastes  were  simpjfe 
and  inexpensive;  but  he  was  careless  to  recklessness  ia 
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the  use  of  money,  and  debts  and  pecuniary  difficulties  of 
all  sorts  hung  about  him  through  the  greater  part  of  his 
life.  There  was,  indeed,  his  associates  affirm,  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  romance  even  in  his  impecuniosity,  as  there 
was  in  everything  about  him;  and  the  diplomatic  and 
other  devices  by  which  he  contrived  to  keep  clear  ot 
claimant  creditors,  while  scrupulously  fulfilling  many 
obligations,  often  disarmed  animosity,  and  converted  an¬ 
noyance  into  amusement.  The  famous  Confessions  of 
an  English  Opium  Eater ,  having  first  appeared  in  The 
London  Magazine ,  were  published  in  a  small  volume  in 
1820,  and  attracted  a  very  remarkable  degree  of  atten¬ 
tion,  not  simply  from  their  disclosures  as  to  his  excessive 
use  of  the  drug,  and  its  effects,  but  also  by  the  marvel¬ 
ous  beauty  of  the  style  of  the  work,  its  romantic 
episodes,  and  extraordinary  power  of  dream-painting. 
All  De  Quincey’s  other  writings  appeared  in  periodicals 
— Blackwood's  Magazine ,  Tati's  Magazine,  Hogg's 
Instructor,  etc.  No  other  literary  man  of  his  time,  it 
has  been  remarked,  achieved  so  high  and  universal  a 
reputation  from  such  merely  fugitive  efforts.  Since  his 
works  were  brought  together,  that  reputation  has  been 
not  merely  maintained,  but  extended. 

De  Quincey  has  fully  defined  his  own  position  and 
claim  to  distinction  in  the  preface  to  his  collected  works. 
These  he  divides  into  three  classes: — “first,  that  class 
which  proposes  primarily  to  amuse  the  reader,”  such  a? 
the  Narratives ,  Autobiographic  Sketches ,  etc.;  “ second , 
papers  which  address  themselves  purely  to  the  under¬ 
standing  as  an  insulated  faculty,  or  to  do  so  primarily,” 
such  as  the  essays  on  Essenism,  the  Caesars,  Cicero, 
etc. ;  and  finally,  as  a  third  class,  “  and,  in  virtue  of 
their  aim,  as  a  far  higher  class  of  compositions,”  he 
ranks  those  “  modes  of  impassioned  prose  ranging  under 
no  precedents  that  I  am  aware  of  in  any  literature,” 
such  as  the  Confessions  and  Suspiria  de  Profundis. 

In  politics,  in  the  party  sense  of  that  term,  he  would 
probably  have  been  classed  as  a  Liberal  Conservative  or 
Conservative  Liberal — at  one  period  of  his  life  perhaps 
the  former,  and  at  a  later  the  latter.  Originally,  as  we 
have  seen,  his  surroundings  were  somewhat  aristocratic; 
in  his  middle  life  his  associates,  notably  Wordsworth, 
Southey,  and  Wilson,  were  all  Tories;  but  he  seems  to 
have  held  the  extreme  and  narrow  views  of  that  circle. 
Though  a  flavor  of  high  breeding  runs  through  his 
writings,  he  has  no  vulgar  sneers  at  the  vulgar.  As  he 
advanced  in  years  his  views  became  more  and  more  de¬ 
cidedly  liberal,  but  he  was  always  as  far  removed  from 
Radicalism  as  from  Toryism,  and  may  be  described  as 
a  philosophical  politician,  capable  of  classification  under 
no  definite  party  name  or  color.  Of  political  economy 
he  had  been  an  early  and  earnest  student,  and  projected, 
if  he  did  not  so  far  proceed  with,  an  elaborate  and  sys¬ 
tematic  treatise  on  the  science,  of  which  all  that  appear', 
however,  are  his  fragmentary  Dialogues  on  the  system 
of  Ricardo,  which  John  Ramsey  M’Culloch  pronounces 
u  unequaled  for  brevity,  pungency,  and  force.”  But 
political  and  economic  problems  largely  exercised  his 
thoughts,  and  his  historical  sketches  show  that  he  was 
constantly  alive  to  their  interpenetrating  influence. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  his  biographies,  notably  his 
remarkable  sketch  of  Doctor  Parr.  Neither  politics 
nor  economics,  however,  exercised  an  absorbing  influ¬ 
ence  on  his  mind — they  were  simply  provinces  in  the 
vast  domain  of  universal  speculation  through  which  he 
ranged  “  with  unconfined  wings.  ”  How  wide  and  varied 
was  the  region  he  traversed  a  glance  at  the  titles  of  the 
papers  which  make  up  his  collected — or,  more  properly, 
selected — works  (for  there  was  much  matter  of  evan¬ 
escent  interest  not  reprinted)  sufficiently  shows. 

DERA  GHAZI  KHAN,  a  district  of  British  India, 
in  the  Derajdt  division  of  the  lieutenant-governorship  of 


the  Punjab.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Deri  Ism&l 
Khan,  on  the  east  by  the  Indus,  on  the  south  by  Jaco- 
babad  in  Sind,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Sulaimin  range 
of  hills.  The  district  is  a  long  narrow  strip  of  country, 
198  miles  in  length,  sloping  gradually  from  the  hills 
which  form  its  western  boundary  to  the  River  Indus  on 
the  east.  Below  the  hills  the  country  is  high  and  arid, 
generally  level,  but  sometimes  rolling  in  sandy  undula¬ 
tions,  and  intersected  by  hill  torrents.  Pop.,  320,000. 

DERA  ISMAIL  KHAN,  a  district  of  British  India, 
in  the  Derajat  division  of  the  lieutenant-governorship  of 
the  Punjab.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  district 
of  Bannu,  on  the  east  by  Shahpur  and  Jhang,  on  the 
south  by  Mazaffargarh  and  Dera  Ghazi  Khan,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  Sulaiman  hills,  which  mark  the  frontier. 
The  district  is  divided  into  two  almost  equal  portions 
by  the  Indus.  Population,  400,000. 

DERAJAT,  a  division  or  commissionership  of  British 
India,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  lieutenant-governor 
of  the  Punjab,  comprising  the  frontier  districts  of  Dera 
Ghazi  Khan,  Dera  Ismail  Khan,  and  Bannu.  The  di¬ 
vision  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  district  of  Kohat, 
on  the  east  by  the  districts  of  Rawal  Pindi,  Shahpur, 
and  Jhang,  and  by  the  River  Indus,  on  the  south  by 
the  district  of  Jacobabad  in  Sind,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  Waziri  and  Sulaiman  hills,  beyond  British  teiritory. 
Population,  1,000,000. 

DERBEND,  or  Derbent,  a  town  in  Russia,  in  the 
government  of  Daghestan,  on  the  western  shore  of  the 
Caspian,  about  170  miles  east-northeast  of  Tiflis. 

DERBY,  the  County  of,  lies  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  the  center  of  England,  being  about  equally  distant 
from  the  eastern  and  western  seas.  In  the  time  of 
the  Britons  it  was  part  of  the  district  which  constituted 
the  kingdom  of  Coritani.  While  under  the  Roman  sway 
it  formed  a  part  of  Britannia  Prima,  and  under  the 
Heptarchy  it  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Mercia.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Nottinghamshire  and  part  of 
Leicestershire,  on  the  west  by  Staffordshire  and  Cheshire, 
on  the  north  by  Yorkshire  and  a  part  of  Cheshire,  and 
on  the  south  by  Leicestershire.  Its  greatest  length 
from  southeast  to  northwest  is  fifty-six  miles;  its  great- 
est  width  from  northeast  to  southwest  is  thirty-three 
miles.  It  contains  an  area  of  656,243  statute  acres, 
equal  to  about  1,025  square  miles.  The  population 
maybe  taken  at  400,000;  giving  an  average  of  0.60  per¬ 
sons  per  acre  or  1.64  acres  per  person. 

Derb) shire  is  divided  into  the  hundreds  of  High 
Peak,  Scarsdale,  Appletree,  Repton  and  Gresley, 
Morleston,  and  Litchurch,  and  the  wapentake  of  Wirks- 
worth.  It  consists  of  331  parishes,  townships,  and  p>arts 
of  parishes.  For  electoral  purposes  the  county  has 
been  formed  into  three  divisions  of  east,  north,  and 
south,  each  returning  two  members  to  parliament,  and 
thus,  with  the  two  members  of  the  borough  of  Derby, 
is  represented  by  a  total  of  eight  members.  The  geo¬ 
graphical  or  physical  aspect  of  Derbyshire  is  very  diver- 
sifud.  The  southern  part  presents  little  that  is  pictur¬ 
esque,  or  in  any  way  striking,  being  tor  the  most  part 
a  level  surface,  with  occasional  slight  undulations.  In 
its  northern  portions,  however,  particularly  in  the  bold 
and  mountainous  regions  of  High  Peak,  there  are  im¬ 
posing  combinations  of  those  features  which  go  to  con¬ 
stitute  impressive  scenery.  In  the  more  hilly  districts, 
some  of  the  valleys  and  dales  are  very  beautiful,  nota¬ 
bly  the  valley  of  Castleton  and  Glossop,  Dovedale, 
Millersdale,  and  the  vale  of  Matlock.  Derbyshire  is  on 
the  whole  a  well  wooded  county,  and  in  the  parks  sur¬ 
rounding  the  mansions  which  it  contains,  may  be  seen 
many  fine  oaks  of  noble  appearance,  those  at  Kedles- 
t°n,  the  seat  of  Lotd  Scarsdale,  three  miles  from  Derby 
being  considered  the  oldest  and  finest  in  the  kingdom. 
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The  climate,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  diversi¬ 
fied  configuration  of  the  land,  varies  considerably  in 
different  parts.  From  the  elevation  which  it  attains  in 
its  northern  division  the  country  is  colder  and  is  more 
frequently  visited  by  rain  than  other  midland  counties. 
In  summer  cold  and  thick  fogs  are  seen  hanging  over 
the  river,  and  clinging  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  hills, 
and  hoar-frosts  are  by  no  means  unknown  even  in  J  une 
and  July.  Owing  to  the  great  elevation  some  grain  will 
not  grow  in  the  northern  parts,  while  that  which  is 
sown  in  the  more  sheltered  spots  is  exceptionally  late  in 
coming  to  maturity.  The  winters  are  generally  severe 
and  the  rainfalls  heavy.  At  Belper  there  are  36.01 
inches  of  rain  during  the  year,  while  the  average  for  the 
year  is  32.09  inches  per  annum. 

There  are  numerous  canals  intersecting  this  county  in 
various  directions.  The  Trent  and  Mersey  or  Grand 
Trunk  canal,  communicating  between  Liverpool  and 
London,  and  also  with  Bristol  and  Hull,  was  begun  in 
1776  by  the  celebrated  Brindley,  a  native  of  the  county, 
and  completed  under  Smeaton  and  Rennie.  It  passes 
through  Derbyshire  from  Burton,  following  the  course 
of  the  Trent.  The  Chesterfield  canal  was  begun  in 
1 77 1  by  Brindley,  and  completed  by  his  brother-in-law, 
Mr.  Henshall,  in  1776.  It  enters  the  county  at  Killa- 
marsh  and  terminates  at  Chesterfield.  There  are  also 
the  Langley  bridge  or  Erewash  canal,  the  Peak  Forest 
canal,  the  Ashton-under-Line,  the  Cromford,  the  Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch,  the  Derby,  and  the  Nutbrook  canals. 
Nowhere  have  railways  received  a  more  complete  de¬ 
velopment  than  in  this  county,  and  nowhere  are  their 
beneficial  effects  more  apparent.  The  roads  in  Derby¬ 
shire  are  numerous,  and  generally  in  good  condition. 
Upward  of  10,000  people  are  employed  in  the  Derby¬ 
shire  coalfields,  which  produce  annually  more  than 
7,000,000  tons.  The  ironstones  associated  with  this 
coalfield  are  very  valuable,  yielding  upward  of  130,000 
tons  annually. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Trent,  a  large  surface  is  laid 
down  in  permanent  grass,  being  devoted  to  cattle  feed¬ 
ing  and  dairy  purposes,  while  heavy  crops  of  wheat, 
turnips,  etc.,  are  grown  in  other  parts  of  the  district. 
Dairy  farms  are  numerous;  and  Derbyshire  cheese, 
which  holds  a  high  reputation,  is  exported.  Cheese 
fairs  or  markets  are  held  in  various  parts  of  the  county, 
as  at  Derby,  Burton-on-the-Trent,  Ashbourn,  Uttoxeter, 
and  Loughborough.  Barley  is  much  cultivated,  especially 
about  Repton  and  Gresley,  and  also  in  the  east  of  the 
county,  the  inducement  being  the  proximity  of  Burton, 
the  great  seat  of  the  brewing  industry.  In  the  upland 
districts,  where  the  soil  is  poor  and  the  climate  harsh 
and  unfriendly,  agricultural  industry  is  much  less 
important  and  profitable. 

Manufactures  are  both  numerous  and  important,  em¬ 
bracing  silks,  cotton,  hosiery,  iron,  woolen  manufactures, 
lace,  elastic  web,  and  brewing.  For  many  of  these 
this  county  has  long  been  famous,  especially  silk, 
which  is  carried  on  to  a  large  extent  in  Derby,  as 
well  as  in  Belper  and  Duffield,  where  the  first  silk 
mill  was  set  up  by  a  mechanic,  John  Lombe,  who 
introduced  it  from  Italy.  There  are  numerous  iron 
foundries,  machine  and  iron  bridge  works,  etc.,  in 
Derbyshire,  those  in  the  county  town  alone  employing 
a  great  many  hands.  Silk-throwing  is  the  principal  in¬ 
dustry  of  Derby,  which  in  ordinary  times  gives  employ¬ 
ment  to  3,000  or  4,000  persons,  chiefly  females.  Elastic 
web  weaving  by  power  looms  is  carried  on  to  a  great 
extent,  also  the  manufacture  of  lace  and  net  curtains, 
gimp  trimmings,  braids  and  cords.  In  the  county  town 
and  neighborhood  are  several  important  chemical  and 
color  works;  and  in  various  parts  of  the  county,  as  at 
Belper,  Cromford.  Matlock,  Tutbury,  etc.,  are  extensive 
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cotton  spinning  mills,  as  well  as  hosiery  and  tap* 
manufactories.  > 

Derby,  the  county  town  of  Derbyshire,  is  a  corpo¬ 
rate  and  borough  town,  sending  two  representatives  to 
parliament,  and  consisting  of  five  parishes.  It  is  situ¬ 
ated  chiefly  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river  Derwent, 
upon  ground  of  varying  heights,  and  is  surrounded  with 
gentle  eminences,  from  which  flow  the  Markeston  and 
other  brooks.  It  occupies  a  position  almost  in  the 
center  of  England,  and  is  127  miles  northwest  of 
London.  The  population  of  the  municipal  borough, 
which  occupies  an  area  of  1,796  acres,  numbered  40,609 
persons  in  1851,  43,091  in  1861,  and  58,000  in  1890. 

DERBY,  Edward-Geoffrey  Smith  Stanley, 
fourteenth  Earl  of,  Baron  Stanley  of  Bickerstafife, 
and  a  baronet,  born  at  Knowsley  in  Lancashire,  on 
March  29,  1799,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Lord  Stanley, 
who  afterward  (1834)  became  the  thirteenth  earl  of 
Derby. 

In  1820,  soon  after  he  had  attained  his  majority,  he 
was  returned  for  Stockbridge  in  Hampshire,  one  of  the 
nomination  boroughs  whose  electoral  rights  were  swept 
away  by  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832.  His  maiden  speech 
was  delivered  early  in  the  session  of  1824,  in  the  debate 
on  a  private  bill  for  lighting  Manchester  with  gas.  On 
May  6,  1824,  he  delivered  what  seems  to  have  been  a 
vehement  and  eloquent  speech  against  Joseph  Hume’s 
motion  for  a  reduction  of  the  Irish  Church  establish¬ 
ment,  maintaining  in  its  most  conservative  form  the 
doctrine  that  church  property  is  as  sacred  as  private 
property.  From  this  time  his  appearances  became  fre¬ 
quent  ;  and  he  soon  asserted  his  place  as  one  of  the 
most  powerful  speakers  in  the  House. 

At  the  general  election  of  1826,  Stanley  renounced 
his  connection  with  Stockbridge,  and  became  the  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  borough  of  Preston,  where  the  Derby 
influence  has  usually,  though  not  invariably,  been  para¬ 
mount.  The  change  of  seats  had  this  advantage,  that 
it  left  him  free  to  speak  against  the  system  of  rotten 
boroughs,  which  he  did  with  great  force  during  the  Re¬ 
form  Bill  debates,  without  laying  himself  open  to  the 
charge  of  personal  inconsistency  as  the  representative 
of  a  place  where,  according  to  Gay,  cobblers  used  to 
“feast  three  years  upon  one  vote.”  In  1827  he  and 
several  other  distinguished  Whigs  made  a  coalition  with 
Canning  on  the  defection  of  the  more  unyielding  Tories, 
and  he  commenced  his  official  life  as  under-secretary 
for  the  colonies. 

By  the  advent  of  Lord  Grey  to  power  in  November, 
1830,  Stanley  obtained  his  first  opportunity  of  showing 
his  capacity  for  a  responsible  office.  He  was  appointed 
to  the  chief  secretaryship  of  Ireland;  a  position  in  which, 
as  it  turned  out,  he  found  ample  scope  for  both  admin¬ 
istrative  and  debating  skill.  On  accepting  office  he 
had,  according  to  the  usual  practice,  to  vacate  his  seat 
for  Preston  arid  seek  reelection.  He  was  defeated,  and 
the  defeat  was  doubtless  rendered  more  bitter  by  the 
fact  that  his  opponent  was  the  Radical  “  orator,”  Hunt. 

In  1833,  just  before  the  introduction  of  the  Irish 
Church  Temporalities  Bill,  Stanley  had  been  promoted 
to  be  secretary  for  the  colonies  with  a  seat  in  the  Cab¬ 
inet.  In  this  position  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  carry  through 
parliament  a  measure  which  is  one  of  the  abiding  glories 
of  English  legislation.  The  agitation  for  the  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  the  slaves  had  been  mainly  the  work  of  others, 
whose  names  have  become  historical  in  connection  with 
it;  but  to  Stanley  belonged  the  honor  and  privilege  of 
bringing  it  to  a  successful  practical  issue  in  the  pages  of 
the  statute  book.  The  speech  which  he  delivered  on 
introducing  the  bill  for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves 
in  the  West  Indies,  on  May  14,  1833,  was  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  his  eloquence. 
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Stanley  was  by  no  means  content  with  marking  his 
disapproval  of  the  conduct  of  the  government  of  which 
he  had  been  a  member  by  the  simple  act  of  withdrawing 
from  it.  He  spoke  against  the  bill  to  which  he  objected 
with  a  vehemence  that  showed  the  strength  of  his  feel¬ 
ing  in  the  matter,  and  against  its  authors  with  a  bitter¬ 
ness  that  he  himself  is  understood  to  have  afterward  ad¬ 
mitted  to  have  been  unseemly  toward  those  who  had  so 
recently  been  his  colleagues. 

In  the  end  of  1834,  Lord  Stanley,  as  he  was  now 
styled  by  courtesy,  his  father  having  succeeded  to  the 
earldom  in  October,  was  invited  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  to 
join  the  short-lived  Conservative  ministry  which  he 
formed  after  the  resignation  of  Lord  Melbourne. 
Though  he  declined  the  offer  for  reasons  stated  in  a  let¬ 
ter  published  in  the  Peel  memoirs,  he  acted  from  that 
date  with  the  Conservative  party,  and  on  its  next  acces¬ 
sion  to  power,  in  1841,  he  accepted  the  office  of  colonial 
secretary,  which  he  had  held  under  Lord  Grey.  His 
position  and  his  temperament  alike,  however,  made  him 
a  thoroughly  independent  supporter  of  any  party  to 
which  he  attached  himself.  When,  therefore,  the  injury 
to  health  arising  from  the  late  hours  in  the  Commons 
led  him,  in  1844,  to  seek  elevation  to  the  Upper  House, 
in  the  right  of  his  father’s  barony,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in 
acceding  to  his  request,  had  the  satisfaction  of  at  once 
freeing  himself  from  the  possible  effects  of  his  “  candid 
friendship  ”  in  the  House,  and  at  the  same  time  greatly 
strengthening  the  debating  power  on  the  Conservative 
side  in  the  other.  If  the  premier  in  taking  this  step 
had  any  presentiment  of  an  approaching  difference  on 
a  vital  question,  it  was  not  long  in  being  realized. 
When  Sir  Robert  Peel  accepted  the  policy  of  free 
trade  in  1846,  the  breach  between  him  and  Lord 
Stanley  was,  as  might  have  been  anticipated  from 
the  antecedents  of  the  latter,  instant  and  irrepara¬ 
ble.  Lord  Stanley  at  once  asserted  himself  as 
the  uncompromising  opponent  of  that  policy,  and  he 
became,  as  his  position  warranted,  the  recognized  leader 
of  the  Protectionist  party,  having  Lord  George  Ben- 
tinck  and  Mr.  Disraeli  for  his  lieutenants  in  the  Com¬ 
mons.  They  did  all  that  could  be  done  in  a  case  in 
which  the  logic  of  events  was  against  them,  but  their 
watchword  of  Protection  was  never  to  become  more 
than  a  watchword.  It  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of 
English  politics,  however,  that  a  party  may  come  into 
power  because  it  is  the  only  available  one  at  the  time, 
though  it  may  have  no  chance  of  carrying  the  very  prin¬ 
ciple  to  which  it  owes  its  organized  existence.  Such 
was  the  case  when  Lord  Derby,  who  had  succeeded  to 
the  earldom  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1851,  was 
called  upon  to  form  his  first  administration  in  February, 
1852.  He  was  in  a  minority,  but  the  circumstances 
were  such  that  no  other  than  a  minority  government 
was  possible,  and  he  resolved  to  take  the  only  available 
means  of  strengthening  his  position  by  dissolving  Par¬ 
liament  and  appealing  to  the  country  at  the  earliest  op¬ 
portunity.  The  appeal  was  made  in  autumn,  but  its  re¬ 
sult  did  not  materially  alter  the  position  of  parties. 
Parliament  met  in  November,  and  by  the  middle  of  the 
following  month,  the  ministry  had  resigned  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  their  defeat  on  the  clever  but  financially  un¬ 
sound  budget  proposed  by  Mr.  Disraeli.  For  the  six 
following  years,  during  Lord  Aberdeen’s  “  ministry  of 
all  the  talents  ”  and  Lord  Palmerston’s  premiership,  Lord 
Derby  remained  at  the  head  of  the  opposition,  whose 
policy  gradually  became  more  generally  Conservative 
and  less  distinctively  Protectionist  as  the  hopelessness 
of  reversing  the  measures  adopted  in  1846  made  itself 
apparent  to  all  but  the  most  reactionary.  In  185  s,  he 
was  asked  to  form  an  administration  after  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  but  failing  to  obtain  sufficient 


support,  he  declined  the  task.  It  was  in  somewhat  more 
hopeful  circumstances  that,  after  the  defeat  of  Lord 
Palmerston  on  the  Conspiracy  Bill  in  February,  1858,  he 
assumed  for  the  second  time  the  reins  of  government. 
Though  he  still  could  not  count  upon  a  working  ma¬ 
jority,  there  was  a  possibility  of  carrying  on  affairs 
without  sustaining  defeat,  which  was  realized  for  a  full 
session,  owing  chiefly  to  the  dexterous  management  of 
Mr.  Disraeli  in  the  Commons.  The  one  rock  ahead 
was  the  question  of  Reform,  on  which  the  wishes  of  the 
country  were  being  emphatically  expressed,  but  it  was 
not  so  pressing  as  to  require  to  be  immediately  dealt 
with.  During  the  session  of  1858  the  government  con¬ 
trived  to  pass  two  measures  of  very  considerable  im¬ 
portance,  one  a  bill  to  remove  Jewish  disabilities,  and 
the  other  a  bill  to  transfer  the  government  of  India 
from  the  East  India  Company  to  the  Crown.  Next 
year  the  question  of  Parliamentary  reform  had  to  be 
faced,  and,  recognizing  the  necessity,  the  government 
introduced  a  bill  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  which, 
in  spite  of,  or  rather  in  consequence  of,  its  “  fancy  fran¬ 
chises,”  was  rejected  by  the  House,  and,  on  a  dissolu¬ 
tion,  rejected  also  by  the  country.  A  vote  of  no  con¬ 
fidence  having  been  passed  in  the  new  Parliament  on 
June  10th,  Lord  Derby  at  once  resigned. 

During  the  seven  years  that  elapsed  between  Lord 
Derby’s  second  and  third  administrations  an  industrial 
crisis  occurred  in  his  native  county,  which  brought  out 
very  conspicuously  his  public  spirit  and  his  philan¬ 
thropy.  The  destitution  in  Lancashire,  caused  by  the 
stoppage  of  the  cotton  supply  in  consequence  of  the 
American  civil  war,  was  so  great  as  to  threaten  to  over¬ 
tax  the  benevolence  of  the  country.  That  it  did  not  do 
so  was  probably  due  to  Lord  Derby  more  than  to  any 
other  single  man.  From  the  first  he  was  the  very  life  and 
soul  of  the  movement  for  relief.  His  personal  sub¬ 
scription,  munificent  though  it  was,  represented  the  least 
part  of  his  service.  His  noble  speech  at  the  meeting  in 
Manchester,  in  December,  1872,  where  the  movement 
was  initiated,  and  his  advice  at  the  subsequent  meetings 
of  the  committee,  which  he  attended  very  regularly, 
were  of  the  very  highest  value  in  stimulating  and  direct¬ 
ing  public  sympathy.  His  relations  with  Lancashire 
had  always  been  of  the  most  cordial  description,  not¬ 
withstanding  his  early  rejection  by  Preston  ;  but  it  is 
not  surprising  that  after  the  cotton  famine  period  the 
cordiality  passed  into  a  warmer  and  deeper  feeling,  and 
that  the  name  of  Lord  Derby  is  still  cherished  in  most 
grateful  remembrance  by  thousands  of  the  factory  oper¬ 
atives. 

On  the  rejection  of  Earl  Russell’s  Reform  Bill  in  1866, 
Lord  Derby  was  for  the  third  time  intrusted  with  the 
formation  of  a  cabinet.  Like  those  he  had  previously 
formed  it  was  destined  to  be  short-lived,  but  it  lived 
long  enough  to  settle  on  a  permanent  basis  the  question 
that  had  proved  fatal  to  its  predecessor.  The  “  educa¬ 
tion”  of  the  party  that  had  so  long  opposed  all  reform 
to  the  point  of  granting  household  suffrage  was  the 
work  of  another;  but  it  is  understood  that  Lord 
Derby  fully  concurred  in,  if  he  was  not  the  first  to  sug¬ 
gest,  the  statesmanlike  policy  by  which  the  question  was 
disposed  of  in  such  a  way  as  to  take  it  once  for  all  out 
of  the  region  of  controversy  and  agitation.  The  passing 
of  the  Reform  Bill  was  the  main  business  of  the  session, 
1867.  The  chief  debates  were,  of  course,  in  the  Com¬ 
mons,  and  Lord  Derby’s  failing  powers  prevented  him 
from  taking  any  large  share  in  those  which  took  place 
in  the  Lords.  His  description  of  the  measure  as  a 
“leap  in  the  dark,”  was  eagerly  caught  up,  because  it 
exactly  represented  the  common  opinion  at  the  time  — 
the  most  experienced  statesmen,  while  they  admitted  the 
granting  of  household  suffrage  to  be  a  political  necessity, 
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being  utterly  unable  to  foresee  what  its  effect  might  be 
on  the  constitution  and  government  of  the  country. 

Finding  himself  unable,  from  declining  health;  to  en¬ 
counter  the  fatigues  of  another  session,  Lord  Derby 
resigned  office  early  in  1868.  The  step  he  had  taken 
was  announced  in  both  houses  on  the  evening  of  the 
February  25th,  and  warm  tributes  of  admiration  and 
esteem  were  paid  by  the  leaders  of  the  two  great  parties. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  to  whom  he  yielded 
the  entire  leadership  of  the  party  as  well  as  the  premier¬ 
ship.  His  subsequent  appearances  in  public  were  few 
and  unimportant.  It  was  noted  as  a  consistent  close  to 
his  political  life  that  his  last  speech  in  the  House  of 
Lords  should  have  been  a  denunciation  of  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  Irish  Church  Bill  marked  by  much  of  his  early 
fire  and  vehemence.  A  few  months  later,  on  October 
23,  1869,  he  died  at  Knowsley. 

DEREYEH,  or  Deraya,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the 
Nejd,  on  the  caravan-route  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the 
Persian  Gulf,  about  fifteen  miles  west  of  Riad.  It  was 
formerly  the  capital  of  the  Wahabees,  and  had  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  about  30,000  inhabitants ;  but  it  has  never  re¬ 
covered  from  the  ruin  inflicted  on  it  by  the  army  of  Ibra¬ 
him  Pasha  in  1818. 

DERHAM,  William,  an  eminent  English  divine 
and  natural  philosopher,  was  born  at  Stoughton,  near 
Worcester,  in  1657.  He  received  his  early  education  at 
Blockley,  in  his  native  county,  and  in  1679  graduated 
with  much  distinction  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 
Three  years  later  he  became  Vicar  of  Wargrave,  in  Berk¬ 
shire  ;  and  in  1689  he  was  preferred  to  the  living  of 
Upminster,  in  Essex.  In  1696  he  published  his  Arti¬ 
ficial  Clockmaker ,  which  went  through  several  editions. 
The  best  known  of  his  subsequent  works  are  Physico- 
Theology ,  published  in  1713;  Astro-Theology ,  1714; 
and  Christo- Theology,  1730.  In  consideration  of  these 
contributions  to  science  and  theology  he  was,  in  1716, 
made  a  canon  of  Windsor;  and  in  1730  he  received  the 
degree  of  D.D.  from  Oxford.  His  last  work,  entitled 
A  Defense  of  the  Church's  Right  in  Leasehold  Estates, 
appeared  four  years  previous  to  his  death,  which  hap¬ 
pened  in  1735. 

DERVISH  is  a  Persian  word,  meaning  “the  sill  of 
the  door,”  or  those  who  beg  from  door  to  door.  The 
Arabic  equivalent  is  fakir,  or  fuqueer.  The  dervishes 
of  the  Turkish  Empire  may  be  said  to  constitute  the 
regular  religious  orders,  and  are  distinguished  from  the 
ulemas,  or  secular  clergy.  In  Turkey,  Egypt,  Persia, 
Hindustan,  and  Central  Asia,  however,  dervishes,  or 
fakirs,  are  to  be  found  in  great  number  who  belong  to 
no  society,  but  are  simply  mendicants  or  single  de¬ 
votees,  many  of  whom  subsist  by  professional  jugglery. 

DERBY  DAY  is  the  second  day,  the  Wednesday,  of 
the  summer  meeting  of  English  horsemen,  which  takes 
place  at  Epsom  in  Surrey,  usually  toward  the  end  of 
May,  but  sometimes  early  in  June.  Upon  this  day,  the 
most  important  on  the  list,  and  that  on  which  the  best 
three-year-old  horses  run,  the  famous  Derby  stakes, 
instituted  by  the  Earl  of  Derby  in  1780,  and  which 
consist  of  fifty  sovereigns  each,  are  contended  for. 

DERMATOLOGY,  the  science  of  the  management 
of  the  skin  and  of  its  diseases. 

DERMATOPHYTES,  vegetable  growths,  chiefly  of 
the  lowest  of  cryptogamia,  inhabiting  the  cuticle  or 
epidermis,  and  giving  rise  to  some  forms  of  skin-disease, 
as  favus  pityriasis,  ringworm. 

DERM ESTES,  a  genus  of  coleopterous  insects  of  the 
section  Pentamera,  and  of  the  family  Clavicornes. 
Their  larvae  feed  mostly  on  dry  and  decaying  animal 
matter,  and  are  very  voracious,  committing  great  rav¬ 
ages  among  furs,  collections  of  natural  history,  clothing 
and  other  articles. 
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DESAIX  DE  VOYGOUX,  Louis  Charles  Anto¬ 
ine,  one  of  the  most  eminent  generals  of  the  French 
Republic,  was  born  at  the  Chateau  d’ Ayat,  near  Riom,  in 
Auvergne,  on  August  17,  1768.  He  studied  at  the 
military  school  founded  by  the  Marshal  d’Effiat,  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  by  his  eagerness  in  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  his  chosen  profession.  After  joining  the 
army  he  spent  some  time  in  garrison  at  Briangon  and 
Huningue.  He  was  favorable  to  the  Revolution,  but 
was  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  Convention,  on  account 
of  his  aristocratic  birth  and  his  popularity  with  his  men. 
He  was  twice  suspended,  and  on  the  earlier  occasion  he 
was  imprisoned  for  two  months  by  order  of  Carnot. 
The  first  engagement  in  which  he  took  part  was  the 
battle  of  Lauterburg,  in  which  he  was  wounded,  and 
when  Moreau  executed  his  masterly  retreat  through  the 
Black  Forest,  Desaix  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  that  memorable  exploit.  After  some  gallant 
achievements,  such  as  the  repulse  of  the  Archduke  Charles 
at  Rastadt,  and  the  defense  of  the  bridge  at  Kehl,  he 
accompanied  Bonaparte  (1798-9)  to  Egypt,  where  he 
dispersed  the  Arabs,  and  for  his  various  services  was 
made  commander  of  Upper  Egypt.  The  campaign  of 
eight  months,  in  which  he  completed  the  conquest  of 
Upper  Egypt,  was  the  great  achievement  of  his  military 
career.  During  his  occupation  he  conducted  himself  in 
such  a  way  as  to  win  from  the  inhabitants  the  title  of 
the  Just  Sultan,  and  to  be  compared  by  his  soldiers  to 
Bayard.  On  his  return  to  Europe  he  found  Napoleon 
marching  to  the  conquest  of  Italy.  With  a  small  squad- 
roon  he  hastened  to  join  his  first  consul,  whom  he 
overtook  at  Marengo  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
Austrians  had  deemed  themselves  secure  of  the  victory. 
His  timely  arrival  changed  the  fortune  of  the  day,  but  in 
the  moment  of  victory  he  was  shot  through  the  heart 
and  immediately  expired,  June  14,  1800. 

DESAUGIERS,  Marc  Antoine  Madeleine,  a 
French  dramatist  and  song-writer,  son  of  Marc  Antoine 
Desaugiers,  a  musical  composer,  was  born  at  Frejus,  on 
November  17,  1772.  Ere  he  completed  his  twen¬ 
tieth  year  he  had  written  a  comedy  in  verse  in  one  act, 
which  was  well  received  when  produced  on  the  stage  in 
1 792.  In  the  following  year  he  wrote  some  verses  which 
appeared  in  the  Almanach  des  Muses.  During  the 
stormy  period  of  the  Revolution  he  emigrated  to  St. 
Domingo  with  a  sister  who  was  about  to  marry  a  creole 
planter.  He  found  that  he  had  only  escaped  one  dan¬ 
ger  for  another  equally  great.  During  the  negro  revolt 
he  was  made  prisoner,  and  barely  escaped  with  his  life. 
He  took  refuge  in  the  United  States,  where  he  supported 
himself  by  teaching  the  piano.  In  1797  he  returned  to 
his  native  country,  and  at  once  commenced  to  write  for 
the  stage.  He  was  successful  from  the  first,  and  in  a 
very  few  years  he  became  famous  as  a  writer  of  comedies, 
operas,  and  vaudevilles,  which  were  produced  in  rapid 
succession  at  the  Theatre  des  Varietls  and  the  Vaude¬ 
ville.  During  the  same  period  he  acquired  a  reputation 
of  a  still  higher  kind  as  a  writer  of  convivial  and  satirical 
songs,  which,  though  different  in  character,  can  only 
worthily  be  compared  with  those  of  Beranger.  His 
singing  of  his  own  songs  made  his  society  eagerly  sought 
for  in  many  of  the  salons  of  Paris.  In  1815  Desaugiers 
succeeded  Barre  as  manager  of  the  Vaudeville,  and  he 
was  prosperous  for  some  years,  though  not  in  all  respects 
well-fitted  for  the  position.  In  1820,  however,  the  oppo¬ 
sition  of  the  Gymnase  proved  too  strong  for  him,  and 
he  resigned.  Five  years  later  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
persuaded  to  resume  the  position,  but  he  had  scarcely 
done  so  when  he  fell  into  bad  health.  He  died  in  Paris 
of  the  result  of  an  operation  for  stone,  on  August  9, 
1827. 

DESAULT,  Pierre  Joseph,  a  distinguished  Frencn 
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anatomist  and  surgeon,  was  bom  at  Magny-Vernais,  a 
village  of  Franche-Compt6. 

He  went  to  Paris  when  about  twenty  years  of  age, 
and  opened  a  school  of  anatomy  in  the  winter  of  1766, 
which  was  soon  attended  by  about  300  pupils,  a  great 
proportion  of  whom  were  older  than  himself.  His  suc¬ 
cess  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  established  teachers  and 
professors,  who,  although  he  was  patronized  and  pro¬ 
tected  by  some  surgeons  of  great  eminence,  would  have 
obliged  him  to  renounce  public  teaching,  had  he  not  re¬ 
sorted  to  the  expedient  of  adopting  the  name  of  another 
as  a  sanction  to  his  proceedings,  in  1776  he  was  ad¬ 
mitted  a  member  of  the  Corporation  of  Surgeons ;  and 
so  limited  were  his  finances  at  this  time,  that  he  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  pay  his  fees  at  his  own  convenience.  He  suc¬ 
cessively  held  the  positions  of  honor  in  the  Corporation 
and  Academy  of  Surgery;  and  in  1782  he  was  appointed 
surgeon-major  to  the  hospital  De  la  Charite. 

Desault  was  now  regarded  as  one  of  the  first  surgeons 
of  Paris.  He  succeeded  to  the  next  vacancy  at  the 
Hotel  Dieu  ;  and  after  the  death  of  Moreau,  almost  the 
whole  surgical  department  of  that  hospital  was  intrusted 
to  him.  He  instituted  a  clinical  school  of  surgery  there 
on  a  liberal  and  extensive  plan,  which  attracted  a  great 
concourse  of  students,  not  only  from  every  part  of 
France,  but  also  from  other  countries.  He  frequently 
had  an  audience  of  about  600;  and  most  of  the  surgeons 
of  the  French  army  derived  their  knowledge  from  his 
lectures.  He  introduced  many  improvements  into  the 
practice  of  surgery,  as  well  as  in  the  construction  of 
various  surgical  instruments. 

In  1791  he  published  a  work  entitled  Journal  de 
Chirurgerie ,  edited  by  his  pupils,  which  was  a  record  of 
the  most  interesting  cases  that  had  occurred  in  his  clin¬ 
ical  school.  When  the  school  of  health  was  established, 
he  was  appointed  clinical  professor  for  external  maladies  ; 
and  it  was  through  his  means  that  the  Evech£  was  con¬ 
verted  into  a  hospital  for  surgical  operations.  He  died 
June  1,  1795,  of  an  ataxic  fever,  which  he  had  caught 
two  days  previously  while  attending  the  Dauphin  in  the 
Temple. 

DESCARTES,  Rene,  was  born  at  La  Haye,  in  Tou- 
raine,  on  March  31,  1596,  and  died  at  Stockholm,  on 
February  11, 1650. 

Descartes,  who  in  the  family  circle  was  known  as  Du 
Perron,  from  a  small  estate  destined  for  his  inheritance, 
soon  showed,  say  the  chroniclers,  an  inquisitive  mind, 
which  made  his  father  style  him  his  philosopher.  He 
was  sent  off,  at  the  age  of  eight,  to  the  school  of  La 
Flbche,  which  Henry  IV.  had  lately  founded  and  en¬ 
dowed  for  the  Jesuits,  and  there  he  continued  from 
1604  to  1612.  Of  the  education  there  given,  of  the 
equality  maintained  among  the  pupils,  and  of  their 
free  intercourse,  Descartes,  at  a  later  period,  spoke  in 
terms  of  high  praise.  He  himself  enjoyed  exceptional 
privileges ;  his  feeble  health  excused  him  from  the 
morning  duties,  and  he  thus  early  acquired  the  habit  of 
matutinal  reflection  in  bed,  which  clung  to  him  through¬ 
out  life.  Even  then  he  had  begun  to  mistrust  the 
authority  of  tradition  and  his  teachers. 

Two  years  before  he  left  school  he  was  selected  as 
one  of  the  twenty-four  gentlemen  who  went  forth  to 
receive  the  heart  of  the  murdered  king  as  it  was  borne 
to  its  resting  place  at  La  Fleche.  At  the  age  of  six¬ 
teen  he  went  home  to  his  father,  who  was  now  settled  at 
Rennes,  and  had  taken  a  second  wife  from  Brittany. 
During  the  winter  of  1612  he  completed  his  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  world  by  lessons  in  horsemanship  and 
fencing  ;  and  then,  in  the  spring  of  1613,  he  started,  as 
his  own  master,  to  taste  the  pleasures  of  Parisian  life. 
Fortunately,  the  spirit  of  dissipation  does  not  seem  to 
have  carried  him  any  perilous  lengths;  the  worst  we 


hear  of  is  a  passion  for  gaming.  Here,  too,  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Claude  Mydorge,  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  mathematicians  of  France,  and  renewed  an  early 
intimacy  with  Marin  Mersenne,  an  old  fellow-student, 
senior  by  some  years,  at  La  Fleche,  and  now  become 
Father  Mersenne,  of  the  order  of  Minim  Friars.  The 
withdrawal  of  the  latter,  in  1614,  to  a  post  in  the 
provinces,  was  the  signal  for  Descartes  to  abandon  so¬ 
cial  life,  and  shut  himself  up,  for  nearly  two  years,  in  a 
secluded  house  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain.  Acci¬ 
dent,  however,  betrayed  the  fact  of  his  retirement ;  he 
was  compelled  to  leave  his  mathematical  investigations, 
and  to  take  part  in  entertainments,  where  the  only 
thing  that  chimed  in  with  his  theorizing  reveries  was  the 
music.  The  scenes  of  horror  and  intrigue  which 
marked  the  struggle  for  supremacy  between  the  various 
leaders  who  aimed  at  guiding  the  policies  of  France 
made  Paris  no  fit  place  for  a  student,  and  held  but  little 
honorable  prospect  for  a  soldier.  Accordingly,  in 
May,  1617,  Descartes,  now  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
set  out  for  the  Netherlands,  and  took  service  in  the 
army  of  Prince  Maurice  of  Orange,  one  of  the  greatest 
generals  of  the  age,  who  had  been  engaged  for  some 
time  in  a  war  with  the  Spanish  forces  in  Belgium.  At 
Breda  he  enlisted  as  a  volunteer,  and  the  first  and  only 
pay  he  accepted  he  kept  as  a  curiosity  through  life. 
There  was  a  lull  in  the  war ;  and  the  Netherlands 
were  distracted  by  the  quarrels  of  Gomarists  and 
Arminians.  During  the  leisure  thus  arising,  Descartes, 
one  day,  as  he  roved  through  Breda,  had  his  attention 
drawn  to  a  placard  in  the  Dutch  tongue ;  and,  as  the 
language,  of  which  he  had  never  became  perfectly  mas¬ 
ter,  was  then  strange  to  him,  he  asked  a  bystander  to 
interpret  it  into  either  French  or  Latin.  The  stranger, 
who  happened  to  be  Issac  Beeckman,  principal  of  the 
College  of  Dort,  offered,  with  some  surprise,  to  do  so 
in  Latin,  if  the  inquirer  would  bring  him  a  solution  of 
the  problem — for  the  advertisement  was  one  of  those 
challenges  which  the  mathematicians  of  the  age,  in 
spirit  of  the  tournaments  of  chivalry,  were  accustomed 
to  throw  down  to  all  comers,  daring  them  to  discover  a 
geometrical  mystery  known,  as  they  fancied,  to  them¬ 
selves  alone.  Descartes  promised  and  fulfilled ;  and  a 
friendship  grew  up  between  him  and  Beeckman  — 
broken  only  by  the  literary  dishonesty  of  the  latter, 
who  in  later  years  took  credit  for  the  novelty  contained 
in  a  small  essay  on  music  ( Compendium  Alusicce ) 
which  Descartes  wrote  at  this  period  and  intrusted  to 
Beeckman. 

After  thus  spending  two  years  in  Holland  as  a  soldier 
in  a  period  of  peace,  Descartes,  in  July,  1619,  attracted 
by  the  news  of  the  impending  struggle  between  the 
House  of  Austria  and  the  Protestant  princes,  consequent 
upon  the  election  of  the  palatine  of  the  Rhine  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Bohemia,  set  out  for  Upper  Germany,  and 
volunteered  into  the  Bavarian  service.  The  winter  of 
1619,  spent  in  quarters  at  Neuburg  on  the  Danube,  was 
the  critical  period  in  his  life.  Here,  in  his  warm  room, 
he  indulged  those  meditations  which  afterward  led  to 
the  Discourse  of  Method.  It  was  here  that,  on  the  eve 
of  St.  Martin’s  day,  he  “was  filled  with  enthusiasm,  and 
discovered  the  foundations  of  a  marvelous  science.” 
He  retired  to  rest  with  anxious  thoughts  of  his  future 
career,  which  haunted  him  through  the  night  in  three 
dreams,  that  left  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind. 
“  Next  day,”  he  continues,  “  I  began  to  understand  the 
first  principles  of  my  marvelous  discovery.”  The  date 
of  his  philosophical  conversion  is  thus  fixed  to  a  day. 
But  the  light  was  as  yet  dim  ;  he  had  only  glimpses  of 
a  method  which  should  invigorate  the  syllogism  by  the 
cooperation  of  ancient  geometry  and  modern  algebra. 
For  during  the  year  that  elapsed  before  he  left  Swabia 
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(and  whilst  he  sojourned  at  Neuburg  and  Ulm),  and 
amidst  his  geometrical  studies,  he  would  fain  have 
gathered  some  knowledge  of  the  mystical  wisdom 
attributed  to  the  Rosicrucians ;  but  the  Invisibles,  as 
they  called  themselves,  kept  their  secret,  and  he  found 
them  not.  He  restlessness  of  spirit  is  well  shown  by  a 
vow  (which  he  himself  records  with  the  date  of  Sep¬ 
tember  23,  1620),  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Loretto  —  “  if 
possible  on  foot  from  Venice  ;  if  not,  in  the  most  devout 
manner  he  could.”  Soon  after  the  Bavarian  troops 
were  ordered  into  active  service.  He  was  present  at 
the  battle  of  Prague,  where  the  hopes  of  the  elector 
palatine  were  blasted  (November  9,  1620),  passed  the 
winter  with  the  army  in  Southern  Bohemia,  and  next 
year  served  under  Count  Boucquoi  in  Hungary.  On  the 
death  of  this  general,  Descartes  quitted  the  imperial 
service,  and  in  July,  1621,  began  a  peaceful  tour  through 
Moravia,  the  borders  of  Poland,  Pomerania,  Branden¬ 
burg,  Holstein,  and  Friesland,  from  which  he  re¬ 
appeared  in  February,  1622,  in  Belgium,  and  betook  him¬ 
self  directly  to  his  father’s  home  in  Brittany.  The  sole 
incident  recorded  of  this  excursion  is  his  danger,  when 
crossing  in  a  small  boat  to  Dutch  Friesland,  fiom  the 
cupidity  of  the  crew,  who  had  taken  him  for  a  rich 
merchant,  but  at  once  abandoned  their  murderous 
designs  when  they  saw  him  rise,  with  drawn  sword,  in 
all  the  dignity  of  a  French  gentleman. 

At  Rennes,  where  the  young  family  of  his  stepmother 
was  growing  up,  Descartes  probably  found  little  to  in¬ 
terest  him  ;  and,  after  he  had  visited  the  maternal  estate 
which  his  father  now  put  him  in  possession  of,  he  took 
the  opportunity  of  running  up  to  Paris,  where  he  found 
the  Rosicrucians  the  topic  of  the  hour,  and  heard  him¬ 
self  credited  with  partnership  in  their  secrets.  A  short 
visit  to  Brittany  enabled  him,  with  his  father’s  consent, 
to  arrange  for  the  sale  of  his  property  in  Poitou.  The 
proceeds  were  invested  in  such  a  way  at  Paris  as  to 
bring  him  in  a  yearly  income  of  between  6,000  and  7,000 
francs,  a  sum  probably  equal  to  more  than  ^500  at  the 
present  day.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year  Descartes 
was  on  his  way  to  Italy.  The  natural  phenomena  of 
Switzerland  and  the  political  complications  in  the  Val- 
tellina,  where  the  Catholic  inhabitants  had  thrown  off" 
the  yoke  of  the  Orisons  and  called  in  the  Papal  and 
Spanish  troops  to  their  assistance,  delayed  him  some 
time;  but  he  reached  Venice  in  time  to  see  the  ceremony 
of  the  doge’s  wedlock  with  the  Adriatic.  After  paying 
his  vows  at  Loretto,  he  came  to  Rome,  which  was  then 
on  the  eve  of  a  year  of  jubilee  —  an  occasion  Descartes 
seized  to  observe  the  variety  of  men  and  manners  which 
the  city  then  embraced  within  its  walls.  In  the  spring 
of  1625  he  returned  home  by  Mount  Cenis,  observing 
the  avalanches,  instead  of,  as  his  relatives  hoped,  secur¬ 
ing  a  post  in  the  French  army  in  Piedmont. 

For  an  instant  Descartes  seems  to  have  concurred  in 
the  plan  of  purchasing  a  post  at  Chattellerault,  but  easily 
gave  up  the  idea,  and  settled  in  Paris  (June,  1625),  in 
the  quarter  where  he  had  sought  seclusion  before.  By 
this  time  he  had  ceased  to  devote  himself  to  pure  math¬ 
ematics,  and  in  company  with  his  friends,  Mersenne  and 
Mydorge,  was  deeply  interested  in  the  theory  of  the  re¬ 
fraction  of  light,  and  in  the  practical  work  of  grinding 
glasses  of  the  best  shape  suitable  for  optical  instruments. 
But  all  the  while  his  aim  was  fixed  on  something  beyond 
either  mathematics  or  physics  ;  he  was  engaged  with 
reflections  on  the  nature  of  man,  of  the  soul,  and  of 
God;  and  it  need  cause  no  surprise  that  Descartes  for  a 
while  remained  invisible  even  to  his  most  familiar  friends. 
But  their  importunity  made  a  hermitage  in  Paris  impos¬ 
sible  ;  and  a  graceless  friend  surprised  the  philosopher 
in  bed  at  1 1  o’clock  in  the  morning,  meditating  on  some 
problem  and  occasionally  taking  notes,  In  disgust  at 
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the  apparent  hopelessness  of  the  position  for  a  student, 
Descartes  started  for  the  west  to  take  part  in  the  siege 
of  La  Rochelle,  and  entered  the  famine-stricken  city 
with  the  victorious  troops  on  October  30,  1628.  A 
meeting  at  which  he  was  present  after  his  return  to  Paris 
decided  his  vocation.  He  had  expressed  an  opinion 
that  the  true  art  of  memory  was  not  to  be  gained  by 
technical  devices,  but  by  a  philosophical  apprehension 
of  things ;  and  the  Cardinal  de  Berulle,  the  founder  of 
the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory,  was  so  struck  by  the 
tone  of  the  remarks  as  to  impress  upon  the  speaker  the 
duty  of  spending  his  life  in  the  examination  of  truth. 
Descartes  accepted  the  philosophic  mission.  In  the 
end  of  1628  he  left  Paris,  and  in  the  spring  of  1629  he 
settled  in  Holland.  His  financial  affairs  he  had  en¬ 
trusted  to  the  care  of  the  Abbe  Picot,  and  as  his  literary 
and  scientific  representative  he  adopted  Pere  Mersenne. 

Between  the  ages  of  thirty-three  and  fifty-three 
(1629-1649)  Descartes  lived  almost  entirely  in  Holland. 
Thrice  only  did  he  revisit  France  during  that  period  — 
in  1644,  1647,  and  1648.  The  first  of  these  occasions  was 
in  order  to  settle  family  affairs  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  in  1640.  The  eldest  brother  seems  to  have  been 
disposed  to  take  all  he  could,  and  to  have  expected  the 
philosopher  to  be  yielding  in  money  matters.  So  little 
notice  did  the  family  think  it  necessary  to  take  of  a 
brother  who  had  sunk  to  the  level  of  literature,  that  a 
letter  of  Rene  to  his  father,  affectionately  excusing  his 
long  absence,  reached  Rennes  only  after  his  father  was 
lying  in  the  tomb.  The  second  brief  visit,  in  1647, 
partly  on  literary,  partly  on  family  business,  was  signal¬ 
ized  by  the  award  of  a  pension  of  3,000  francs,  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  royal  bounty  by  Cardinal  Mazarin  in 
consideration  of  the  advantages  which  Descartes’  in¬ 
vestigations  conferred  upon  mankind,  and  to  aid  him  in 
continuing  his  experiments.  The  pension  was  punct¬ 
ually  paid.  The  last  visit,  in  1648,  was  less  fortunate. 
A  royal  order  summoned  him  to  France  for  new  honors 
—  an  additional  pension  and  a  permanent  post  —  for 
his  fame  had  by  this  time  gone  abroad,  and  it  was  the 
age  when  princes  sought  to  attract  genius  and  learn¬ 
ing  to  their  courts.  But  when  Descartes  arrived,  he 
found  Paris  rent  asunder  by  the  civil  war  of  the  Fronde. 
He  paid  the  costs  of  his  royal  parchment,  and  left  for 
his  Dutch  home  without  a  word  of  reproach.  The  only 
other  occasions  on  which  he  was  out  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  were  in  1630,  when  he  made  a  flying  visit  to 
England  to  observe  for  himself  some  alleged  magnetic 
phenomena,  and  in  1634,  when  he  took  an  excursion  to 
Denmark. 

The  best  account  of  Descartes’  mental  history  during 
his  life  in  Holland  is  contained  in  his  letters,  which  ex¬ 
tend  over  the  whole  period,  and  are  particularly  fre¬ 
quent  in  the  latter  half.  The  majority  of  them  are 
addressed  to  Marsenne,and  deal  with  problems  of  physics 
and  musical  theory  (in  which  he  took  a  special  inter¬ 
est).  Mathematical  subjects  are  a  common  topic. 
Several  letters  between  1643  and  1649,  are  addressed  to 
the  Princess  Elizabeth,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
ejected  elector  palatine,  who  lived  at  The  Hague,  where 
her  mother  maintained  the  semblance  of  a  royal  court. 
The  princess  was  obliged  to  quit  Holland,  but  kept  up 
a  philosophical  correspondence  with  Descartes.  It  is  to 
her  that  the  Principles  of  Philosophy  were  dedicated; 
and  in  her  alone,  according  to  Descartes,  were  united 
those  generally  separated  talents  for  metaphysics  and 
for  mathematics  which  are  so  characteristically  coop¬ 
erative  in  the  Cartesian  system.  Two  Dutch  friends, 
Zuylichem,  the  father  of  the  more  celebrated  Huyghens, 
and  Hoogheland,  figure  amongst  the  correspondents, 
not  to  mention  various  savants,  professors,  and  churck* 
men  (particularly  Jesuits). 
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His  residence  in  the  Netherlands  fell  on  the  most 
prosperous  and  brilliant  days  of  the  Dutch  state,  under 
the  stadtholdership  of  Frederick  Henry  (1625-1647). 
Abroad  its  navigators  monopolized  the  commerce  of 
the  world,  and  explored  unknown  seas  ;  at  home  the 
Dutch  school  of  painting  reached  its  acme  in  Rem¬ 
brandt  (1607-1669);  and  the  philological  reputation  of  the 
country  was  sustained  by  Grotius,  Vossius,  and  the  elder 
Heinsius.  And  yet,  through  Rembrandt’s  Nightwatch 
is  dated  the  very  year  after  the  publication  of  the  Med¬ 
itations,  not  a  word  in  Descartes  breathes  of  any  work 
of  art  or  historical  learning.  The  contempt  of  aesthetics 
and  erudition  is  characteristic  of  the  most  typical  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Cartesian  school,  especially  Malebranche. 
Though  Descartes  probably  read  more  than  some  of  his 
admirers  supposed  he  was  not  in  any  strict  sense  a 
reader.  His  wisdom  grew  mainly  out  of  his  own  re¬ 
flections  and  experiments,  calmly  yet  ceaselessly  pur¬ 
sued. 

In  many  ways  Descartes  is  a  type  of  that  self-reliant, 
harsh,  and  abstract  spirit  of  science  to  which  erudition 
and  all  the  heritage  of  the  past  seem  but  elegant  and  un¬ 
worthy  trifling.  The  science  of  Descartes  was  physics 
in  all  its  branches,  but  especially  as  applied  to  physiol¬ 
ogy.  Science,  he  says,  may  be  compared  to  a  tree ; 
metaphysics  is  the  root,  physics  is  the  trunk,  and  the 
three  chief  branches  are  mechanics,  medicine,  and 
morals  —  the  three  applications  of  our  knowledge  to 
the  outward  world,  to  the  human  body,  and  to  the  con¬ 
duct  of  life. 

He  had  several  writings  in  hand  during  the  early 
years  of  his  residence  in  Holland,  but  the  main  work  of 
this  period  was  a  physical  doctrine  of  the  universe 
which  he  termed  The  World.  Shortly  after  his  arrival 
he  writes  to  Mersenne  that  it  will  probably  be  finished 
in  1633,  but  meanwhile  asks  him  not  to  disclose  the 
secret  to  his  Parisian  friends.  Already  anxieties  appear 
as  to  the  theological  verdict  upon  two  of  his  funda¬ 
mental  views —  the  infinitude  of  the  universe,  and  the 
earth’s  rotation  round  the  sun.  But  toward  the  end  of 
the  year  1633,  we  find  him  writing  as  follows :  “  I  had 
intended  sending  you  my  World  as  a  New  Year’s  gift, 
and  a  fortnight  ago  I  was  still  minded  to  send  you  a 
fragment  of  the  work,  if  the  whole  of  it  could  not  be 
transcribed  in  time.  But  I  have  just  been  at  Leyden 
and  Amsterdam  to  ask  after  Galileo’s  cosmical  system, 
as  I  imagined  I  had  heard  of  its  being  printed  last  year 
in  Italy.  I  was  told  that  it  had  been  printed,  but  that 
every  copy  had  been  at  the  same  time  burnt  at  Rome, 
and  that  Galileo  had  been  himself  condemned  to  some 
penalty.”  He  had  also  seen  a  copy  of  Galileo’s  condem¬ 
nation  at  Liege  (September  20,  1633),  with  the  words 
—  “Although  he  professes  that  the  (Copernican)  theory 
was  only  adopted  by  him  as  a  hypothesis.”  His  friend 
Beeckman  lent  him  a  copy  of  Galileo’s  work,  which  he 
glanced  through  in  his  usual  manner  with  other  men’s 
books ;  he  found  it  good,  and  “  failing  more  in  the 
points  where  it  follows  received  opinions  than  where  it 
diverges  from  them.  ”  The  consequence  of  these  reports 
of  the  hostility  of  the  Church  to  the  doctrine  on  which 
his  theory  reposed  led  him  to  abandon  all  thoughts  of 
publishing.  The  World  was  consigned  to  his  desk; 
and  although  doctrines  in  all  essential  respects  the  same 
constitute  the  physical  portion  of  his  Principia ,  it  was 
not  till  after  the  death  of  Descartes  that  fragments  of 
the  work,  including  Le  Monde,  or  a  treatise  on  light 
and  the  physiological  tracts  V  Homme  and  La  Forma¬ 
tion  die  Foetus,  were  given  to  the  world  by  Clerselier, 
in  1664.  Descartes  was  not  disposed  to  be  a  martyr  ; 
he  had  a  sincere  respect  for  the  Church  and  for  authority, 
«-nd  had  no  wish  to  shock  prejudices,  or  to  begin  an 
open  conflict  with  established  doctrines. 


In  1636  Descartes  had  resolved  to  publish  some  speck 
mens  of  the  fruits  of  his  method,  and  some  general 
observations  on  its  nature  which,  under  an  appearance 
of  simplicity,  might  sow  the  good  seed  of  more  ade¬ 
quate  ideas  on  the  world  and  man.  “  I  should  be  glad,” 
he  says,  when  talking  to  a  publisher,  “  if  the  whole 
book  were  printed  in  good  type,  on  good  paper,  and  I 
should  like  to  have  at  least  200  copies  for  distribution. 
The  book  will  contain  four  essays,  all  in  French,  with 
the  general  title  of  ‘  Project  of  a  Universal  Science, 
capable  of  raising  our  nature  to  its  highest  perfection  ; 
also  Dioptrics,  Meteors,  and  Geometry,  wherein  the 
most  curious  matters  which  the  author  could  select  as  a 
proof  of  the  universal  science  which  he  proposes  are 
explained  in  such  a  way  that  even  the  unlearned  may 
understand  them.’”  The  work  appeared  anonymously 
at  Leyden  (published  by  Jean  Maire)  in  1637,  under  the 
modest  title  of  Essais  Philosophiques  ;  and  the  project 
of  a  universal  science  becomes  the  Discours  de  la 
Methode  pour  bien  Conduire  sa  Raison  et  Chercher  la 
Verite  dans  les  Sciences.  In  1644  it  appeared  in  a  Latin 
version,  revised  by  Descartes,  as  Specimina  Philoso- 
phica.  A  work  so  widely  circulated  by  the  author 
naturally  attracted  attention,  but  in  France  it  was  prin¬ 
cipally  the  mathematicians  who  took  it  up,  and  their 
criticisms  were  more  pungent  than  complimentary. 
Ferment,  Roberval,  and  Desargues  took  exception  in 
their  various  ways  to  the  methods  employed  in  the  geo¬ 
metry,  and  to  the  demonstrations  of  the  laws  of  refrac¬ 
tion  given  in  the  Dioptrics  and  the  Meteors.  The 
dispute  on  the  latter  point  between  Fermat  and  Des¬ 
cartes  was  continued,  even  after  the  philosopher’s  death, 
as  late  as  1662.  In  the  virgin  soil  of  the  youthful 
Dutch  universities  the  effect  of  the  Cartesian  essays  was 
greater. 

In  1644  the  third  great  work  of  Descartes,  the  Prin¬ 
cipia  Philosophice,  appeared  at  Amsterdam.  Passing 
briefly  over  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  the  Medita¬ 
tions,  it  deals  in  its  second,  third,  and  fourth  parts  with 
the  general  principles  of  physical  science,  especially  the 
laws  of  motion,  with  the  theory  of  vortices,  and  with  the 
phenomena  of  heat,  light,  gravity,  magnetism,  elec¬ 
tricity,  etc.,  upon  the  earth.  This  work  exhibits  some 
curious  marks  of  caution.  Undoubtedly,  says  Descartes, 
the  world  was  in  the  beginning  created  in  all  its  perfec¬ 
tion.  “  But  yet  as  it  is  best,  if  we  wish  to  understand 
the  nature  of  plants  or  of  men,  to  consider  how  they 
may  by  degrees  proceed  from  seeds,  rather  than  how  they 
were  created  by  God  in  the  beginning  of  the  world,  so 
if  we  can  excogitate  some  extremely  simple  and  compre¬ 
hensible  principles,  out  of  which,  as  if  they  were  seeds, 
we  can  prove  that  stars,  and  earth,  and  all  this  visible 
scene  could  have  originated,  although  we  know  full  well 
that  they  never  did  originate  in  such  a  way,  we  shall  in 
that  way  expound  their  nature  far  better  than  if  we 
merely  described  them  as  they  exist  at  present.”  The 
Copernican  theory  is  rejected  in  name,  but  retained  in 
substance.  The  earth,  or  other  planet,  does  not  actu¬ 
ally  move  round  the  sun  ;  yet  it  is  carried  round  the  sun 
in  the  subtle  matter  of  the  great  vortex,  where  it  lies  in 
equilibrium  —  carried  like  the  passenger  in  a  boat,  who 
may  cross  the  sea  and  yet  not  rise  from  his  birth. 

It  was  about  1648  that  Descartes  lost  his  friends, 
Mersenne  and  Mydorge,  by  death.  The  place  of  Mer¬ 
senne  as  his  Parisian  representative  was  in  the  main 
taken  by  Claude  Clerselier  (the  French  translator  of  the 
Objections  and  Responses),  whom  he  had  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  in  Paris.  Through  Clerselier  he  came  to 
know  Pierre  Chanut,  who  in  1645  was  sent  as  French 
ambassador  to  the  court  of  Sweden.  Queen  Christina, 
the  daughter  of  the  great  Gustavus,  was  not  yet  twenty, 
and  took  a  lively,  if  a  somewhat  whimsical  interest  in 
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literary  and  philosophical  culture.  Through  Chanut, 
with  whom  she  was  on  terms  of  familiarity,  she  came  to 
hear  of  Descartes,  and  a  correspondence  which  the  latter 
nominally  carried  on  with  the  ambassador  was  in  reality 
intended  for  the  eyes  of  the  queen.  The  correspond¬ 
ence  took  an  ethical  tone.  It  began  with  a  long  letter 
on  Love  in  all  its  aspects  (February,  1647),  a  topic  sug¬ 
gested  by  Chanut,  who  had  been  discussing  it  with  the 
queen  ;  and  this  was  soon  followed  by  another  to  Chris¬ 
tina  herself  on  the  Chief  Good.  An  essay  on  the  Pas¬ 
sions  of  the  soul  ( Passions  de  PA  me),  which  had  been 

written  originally  for  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  in  develop¬ 
ment  of  some  ethical  views  suggested  by  the  De  Vita 
Beata  of  Seneca,  was  inclosed  at  the  same  time  for 
Chanut.  It  was  a  draft  of  the  work  published  in  1650 
under  the  same  title.  Philosophy,  particularly  that  of 
Descartes,  was  becoming  divertissement  {or 

the  queen  and  her  courtiers,  and  it  was  felt  that  the 
presence  of  the  sage  himself  was  necessary  to  complete 
the  good  work  of  education.  An  invitation  to  the 
Swedish  court  was  urged  upon  Descartes,  and  after 
much  hesitation  accepted  ;  a  vessel  of  the  royal  navy  was 
ordered  to  wait  upon  him,  and  in  September,  1649,  he 
left  Egmond  for  the  North. 

The  position  on  which  he  entered  at  Stockholm  was 
certainly  no  sinecure,  and  utterly  unsuited  for  a  man 
who  had  always  tried  to  be  his  own  master.  The  young 
queen,  full  of  plans  and  energy,  wanted  Descartes  to 
draw  up  a  code  for  a  proposed  academy  of  the  sciences, 
and  to  give  her  an  hour  of  philosophic  instruction  every 
morning  at  five.  And  in  order  to  tie  him  down  to  the 
country  she  had  already  determined  to  create  him  a 
noble,  and  began  to  look  out  an  estate  in  the  lately  an¬ 
nexed  possessions  of  Sweden  on  the  Pomeranian  coast. 
But  these  things  were  not  to  be.  His  friend  Chanut 
fell  dangerously  ill ;  and  Descartes,  who  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  attend  in  the  sick-room,  was  obliged  to  issue 
from  it  every  morning  in  the  chill  northern  air  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  and  spend  an  hour  in  the  palace  library.  The  am¬ 
bassador  recovered,  but  Descartes  fell  a  victim  to  the 
same  disease  —  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  The  last 
time  he  saw  the  queen  was  on  February  1,  1650, 
when  he  handed  to  her  the  statutes  he  had  drawn  up  for 
the  proposed  academy.  Ten  days  after  he  was  dead. 
The  queen,  in  her  first  grief  and  enthusiasm,  would  have 
liked  to  bury  him  grandly  at  the  feet  of  the  Swedish 
kings,  and  to  raise  a  costly  mausoleum  in  his  honor; 
but  these  plans  were  overruled,  and  a  plain  monument 
in  the  Catholic  cemetery  was  all  that  marked  the  place 
of  his  rest.  Sixteen  years  after  his  death  the  French 
treasurer  D’Alibert  made  arrangements  for  the  convey¬ 
ance  of  the  ashes  to  his  native  land  ;  and  in  1667  they 
were  interred  in  the  Church  of  Ste.  Genevieve  du  Mont, 
the  modern  Pantheon.  In  1819,  after  being  tempo¬ 
rarily  deposited  in  a  stone  sarcophagus  in  the  court  of 
the  Louvre  during  the  Revolutionary  epoch,  they  were 
transferred  to  St.  Germain-des-Pres,  where  they  now 
repose  between  Montfaucon  and  Mabillon.  A  monu¬ 
ment  was  raised  to  his  memory  at  Stockholm  by  Gusta- 
vus  III.;  and  some  years  ago  a  statue  was  erected  to 
him  at  Tours,  with  the  inscription,  ye  pense,  done  je 
<;uis ,  on  the  pedestal. 

DESCHAMPS,  Eustache,  called  Morel,  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  medioeval  poet  of  France,  was  born  atVertus, 
in  Champagne,  in  1328,  and  died  in  1415- 

DESERT,  a  barren  and  uninhabitable  portion  of 
the  earth’s  surface.  The  most  extensive  are  the  Sahara 
and  the  Libyan  and  Nubian  deserts  in  Northern  Africa. 
Neither  the  Steppes  of  Russia  nor  the  arid  region  of 
Arizona  can  be  included  in  this  category. 

DESFONTAINES,  Rene  Louiche,  French  botan¬ 
ist,  was  a  native  of  Brittany,  born  in  1751,  in  the 
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department  of  Ile-et-Vilaine.  Desfontaines  was  author 
of  many  valuable  memoirs  on  vegetable  anatomy  and 
physiology,  descriptions  of  new  genera  and  species,  etc., 
contributed  to  learned  societies  and  scientific  journals. 
One  of  the  most  important  was  the  “  Memoir  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Monocotyledons,'1'1  which  gave  him 
a  high  place  among  discoverers.  He  published  in  1804 
a  Tableau  de  P  ficole  Botanique  du  Museum  d’ Hi stoi re 
Nattirelle  de  Paris,  of  which  a  third  edition  appeared  in 
1831,  under  the  new  title,  Catalogus  Plantarum  Horl : 
Regii  Parisiensis.  His  modesty,  simplicity  of  life,  and 
good  humor  endeared  him  to  his  friends  and  to  his 
pupils.  He  died  at  Paris  on  November  16,  1833, 
a  daughter  surviving  him.  His  Barbary  collection 
was  bequeathed  to  the  museum,  and  his  general 
collection  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  botanist  Webb. 

DESHOULIERES,  Antoinette  du  Ligier  de  la 
Garde  (1634-1694),  a  French  poetess,  born  at  Paris, 
was  the  daughter  of  the  Chevalier  de  la  Garde,  mattre 
d' hotel  to  the  queens  Mary  de’  Medici  and  Anne  of 
Austria.  She  received  a  complete  and  very  careful 
education,  acquiring  while  still  young  a  knowledge  of 
Latin,  Spanish,  and  Italian,  and  studying  prosody  under 
the  direction  of  the  poet  Hesnaut.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  she  married  the  Seigneur  Deshoulieres,  who 
had  soon  afterward  to  go  abroad  along  with  the  Prince 
of  Cond£  on  account  of  his  complicity  in  the  Fronde. 
Madame  Deshoulieres  returned  for  a  time  to  the  house 
of  her  parents,  where  she  gave  herself  to  writing  poetry 
and  studying  the  philosophy  of  Gassendi.  She  rejoined 
her  husband  at  Rocroi,  near  Brussels,  where,  being  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  her  personal  beauty,  she  became  the 
object  of  embarrassing  attentions  on  the  part  of  the 
Prince  of  Conde,  against  which,  however,  she  knew  how 
to  protect  herself.  Having  made  herself  obnoxious  to 
the  Government  by  her  urgent  demands  for  the  arrears 
of  her  husband’s  pay,  she  was  imprisoned  in  the  chateau 
of  Wilworden,  the  hardships  being  increased  by  the 
refusal  of  all  books  except  the  Bible  and  some  volumes 
of  the  fathers.  After  a  few  months  she  was  freed  by 
her  husband,  who  attacked  the  chateau  at  the  head  of 
a  small  band  of  soldiers.  An  amnesty  having  been  pro¬ 
claimed,  they  returned  to  France,  where  Madame 
Deshoulieres  soon  became  a  conspicuous  personage  at 
the  court  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  in  literary  society.  She 
won  the  friendship  and  admiration  of  the  most  eminent 
literary  men  of  the  age  —  some  of  her  more  zealous 
flatterers  even  going  so  far  as  to  style  her  the  tenth  muse, 
and  the  French  Calliope.  Her  poems  were  very  numer¬ 
ous,  and  included  specimens  of  nearly  all  the  minor 
forms,  odes,  eclogues,  idylls,  elegies,  chansons,  ballads, 
madrigals,  etc.  Of  these,  the  idylls  alone,  and  only 
some  of  them,  have  stood  the  test  of  time,  the  others 
being  entirely  forgotten.  She  wrote  several  dramatic 
works,  the  best  of  which  do  not  rise  to  mediocrity,  and 
the  worst  of  which  are  worthy  of  the  taste  that  could 
prefer  the  Phedre  of  Pradon  to  that  of  Racine.  V oltaire 
pronounced  her,  nevertheless,  the  most  successful  of  the 
female  poets  of  France  ;  and  her  reputation  with  her 
contemporaries  is  indicated  by  her  election  as  a  member 
of  the  Academy  of  the  Ricovrati  of  Padua,  and  of  the 
Academy  of  Arles.  In  1688  a  pension  of  2, 000  livres  was 
bestowed  upon  her  by  the  king,  and  she  was  thus  raised 
from  the  poverty  in  which  she  had  long  lived.  She 
died  at  Paris  on  February  17,  1694. 

DESIDERIO  DA  SETTIGNANO,  sculptor,  was 
born  nearly  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  died  in  all  probability  in  1485.  Desiderio  was  for 
a  short  time  a  pupil  of  Donatello,  and  he  seems  to  have 
worked  also  with  Mino  da  Fiesole,  with  the  delicate 
and  refined  style  of  whose  works  those  of  Desiderio 
seem  to  have  a  closer  affinity  than  with  the  perhaps 
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more  masculine  tone  of  Donatello.  Vasarie  especially 
praises  the  works  of  Desiderio  for  the  grace  and 
simplicity  which,  as  the  critic  remarks,  are  a  gift  of 
nature,  and  can  be  acquired  by  no  study.  He  particu¬ 
larly  extols  the  sculptor’s  treatment  of  the  figures  of 
women  and  children,  and  the  eulogy  applies  equally  to 
the  genius  and  manner  of  Mino  da  Fiesole. 

DES  MOINES,  the  capital  of  Iowa,  and  of  Polk 
county,  was  founded  in  1846,  and  became  the  capital 
of  the  State  in  1857.  It  ljes  on  both  banks  of  the  Des 
Moines  river  at  its  junction  with  the  Raccoon  river,  in 
the  central-southern  part  of  the  State,  and  sixteen 
bridges  over  the  two  rivers  connect  the  three  divisions 
of  the  city.  Des  Moines  is  noted  for  the  number  of 
elegant  public  buildings  it  possesses,  among  which  are 
the  State  capital,  costing  nearly  $3,000,000,  built  on  an 
elevated  site,  surrounded  by  a  park;  and  the  post-office 
and  court-house,  built  of  marble  at  a  cost  of  $385,000. 
The  city  contains  seventy-six  churches,  thirty-nine  pri¬ 
mary,  grammar  and  high  schools,  besides  numerous  pri¬ 
vate  and  parochial  schools,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  Des 
Moines  (Baptist)  University,  Drake  University,  Callanan 
College  and  Highland  Park  College.  The  State  libra¬ 
ry  contains  30,000  volumes,  and  a  city  public  library 
about  7,000.  Among  the  manufacturing  industries  of 
the  city  are  iron  foundries,  machine  shops,  scale  works, 
wool,  oil  and  paper  mills,  for  which'  the  rivers  furnish 
adequate  water  power.  In  the  vicinity  are  found  bitu¬ 
minous  coal,  fire  and  potters’  clay,  and  limestone.  Des 
Moines  contains  twenty  hotels,  four  national,  one  State 
and  six  savings  banks,  and  there  are  published  six  daily, 
twenty-one  weekly,  two  semi  monthly  and  ten  monthly 
papers  and  magazines.  Water  is  supplied  from  the 
Raccoon  river  by  the  Holly  system,  and  the  city  is 
lighted  by  gas  and  electricity.  Seventeen  lines  of  rail¬ 
way  place  it  in  communication  with  points  in  every 
direction,  and  in  the  city  are  forty  miles  of  electric  and 
seven  miles  of  motor  street  railways.  The  principal 
business  portion  of  the  city  is  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river.  The  residences  are  mainly  built  further  back 
from  the  rivers,  and  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
city  is  a  public  park  of  forty  acres,  while  another  park 
and  the  fair  grounds  are  on  the  Raccoon  river,  a  short 
distance  from  the  city.  From  a  population  of  12,000 
in  1870,  Des  Moines  has  grown  to  a  city  of  50,093 
(1890  census). 

DESMOULINS,  Lucie  Simplice  Camille  Ben- 
OIST,  was  born  at  Guise,  in  Picardy,  on  Mach  2,  1760. 
His  father  was  lieutenant-general  of  the  bailiwick  of 
Guise,  and  was  desirous  that  Camille,  his  eldest  son, 
who  from  his  earliest  years  gave  signs  of  unusual 
intelligence,  should  obtain  as  complete  an  education  as 
France  could  then  bestow.  His  wishes  were  seconded 
by  a  friend  obtaining  a  “bourse”  for  the  young  Des¬ 
moulins,  who  at  the  age  of  fourteen  left  home  for  Paris, 
and  entered  the  college  of  Louis  le  Grand.  In  this 
school,  in  which  Robespierre  was  also  a  bursar  and  a 
distinguished  student,  Camille  laid  the  solid  foundation 
of  his  learning,  and  made  an  acquaintance  with  the 
literature  and  history  of  the  classical  nations  so  deep 
and  extensive  that  it  furnished  him  throughout  the  whole 
of  his  short  and  chequered  life  with  illustrations  which 
he  applied  with  brilliancy  and  effect  to  the  social  man¬ 
ners  and  political  events  of  his  time. 

1  In  March,  1 789,  Desmoulins  began  his  political  career. 
Having  been  nominated  deputy  from  the  bailiwick  of 
Guise,  he  appeared  at  Laon  as  one  of  the  commissioners 
for  the  election  of  deputies  to  the  States  General  sum¬ 
moned  by  royal  edict  of  January  24th.  Camille  her¬ 
alded  its  meeting  bv  his  Ode  to  the  States  General 1  It 


is,  moreover,  highly  probable  that  he  was  the  author  of 
a  radical  pamphlet  entitled  La  Philosophic  au  Peuple 
Franfais.  His  hopes  of  professional  success  were  now 
scattered,  and  he  was  living  in  Paris  in  extreme  poverty 
and  almost  in  squalor.  He,  however,  shared  to  the  full 
the  excitement  which  attended  the  meeting  of  the  States 
General.  As  appears  from  his  letters  to  his  father,  he 
watched  with  exultation  the  procession  of  deputies  at 
Versailles,  and  with  violent  indignation  the  events  of 
the  latter  part  of  June  which  followed  the  closing  of  the 
Salle  des  Menus  to  the  deputies  who  had  named  them¬ 
selves  the  National  Assembly.  It  is  further  evident 
that  Desmoulins  was  already  sympathizing,  not  only  with 
the  enthusiasm,  but  also  with  the  fury  and  cruelty,  of 
the  Parisian  crowds. 

The  sudden  dismissal  of  Necker  by  Louis  was  the 
event  which  brought  Desmoulins  to  fame.  On  July 
12,  1789,  Camille,  leaping  upon  a  table  in  one  of  the 
cafes  of  the  Palais  Royal,  startled  a  numerous  crowd  of 
listeners  by  the  announcement  of  the  dismissal  of  their 
favorite.  Losing  in  his  violent  excitement  the  stammer 
which  impeded  his  ordinary  speech,  he  inflamed  the  pas¬ 
sions  of  the  mob  by  his  burning  words  and  his  call  “To 
arms!”  “This  dismissal,”  he  said,  “is  the  tocsin  of 
the  St.  Bartholomew  of  the  patriots.”  Drawing,  at 
last,  two  pistols  from  under  his  coat,  he  declared  that 
he  would  not  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  police  who 
were  watching  his  movements.  He  descended  amid  the 
embraces  of  the  crowd,  and  his  cry  “To  arms!”  re¬ 
sounded  on  all  sides.  This  scene  was  the  beginning  of 
the  actual  events  of  the  Revolution.  Following  Des¬ 
moulins,  the  crowd  surged  through  Paris,  procuring 
arms  by  force;  and  on  the  13th  it  was  partly  organized 
as  the  Parisian  militia,  which  was  afterward  to  be  the 
National  Guard.  On  the  14th  the  Bastille  was  taken. 

Desmoulins  may  be  said  to  have  begun  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  day  that  public  literary  career  which  lasted  till  his 
death.  In  May  and  June,  1789,  he  had  written  La 
France  Libre,  which,  to  his  chagrin,  his  publisher  refused 
to  print.  The  taking  of  the  Bastille,  however,  and  the 
events  by  which  it  was  preceded,  were  a  sign  that 
the  times  had  changed  ;- and  on  July  15th  Desmou¬ 
lins’  work  was  issued.  It  attracted  immediate  atten¬ 
tion.  By  its  erudite,  brilliant,  and  courageous  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  rights  of  king,  of  nobles,  of  clergy,  and  of 
people,  it  attained  a  wide  and  sudden  popularity;  it  se¬ 
cured  for  the  author  the  friendship  and  protection  of 
Mirabeau,  and  the  studied  abuse  of  numerous  royalist 
pamphleteers.  Shortly  afterward,  with  his  vanity  and 
love  of  popularity  inflamed,  he  pandered  to  the  passions 
of  the  lower  orders  by  the  publication  of  his  Discours 
de  la  lanterne  aux  Parisiens,  which,  with  an  almost 
fiendish  reference  to  the  excesses  of  the  mob,  he  headed 
by  a  quotation  from  St.  John,  Qui  male  agit  odit  lucem. 
Camille  was  dubbed  “  Procureur-general  dela  lanterne.” 

In  November,  1789,  Desmoulins  began  his  career  as 
a  journalist  by  the  issue  of  the  first  number  of  a  weekly 
publication  —  Revolutions  de  France  et  de  Brabant. 
He  conducted  this  alone  till  July,  1790,  and  thereafter 
with  the  assistance  of  Stanislas  Freron  till  July,  1792, 
when  the  publication  ceased.  Success  attended  the 
Revolutions  from  its  first  to  its  last  number,  Camille 
was  everywhere  famous,  and  his  poverty  was  relieved. 
These  numbers  are  valuable  as  an  exhibition  not  so 
much  of  events  as  of  the  feelings  of  the  Parisian  people 
during  the  most  stormy  period  of  their  history ;  they 
are  adorned,  moreover,  by  the  erudition,  the  wit,  and 
the  genius  of  the  author,  but  they  are  disfigured,  not 
only  by  the  most  biting  personalities  and  the  defense 
and  even  advocacy  of  the  excesses  of  the  mob,  but  by 
the  entire  absence  of  the  forgiveness  and  pity  for  whicn 
the  writer  was  afterward  so  eloquently  to  plead. 
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Desmoulins  had  now  become  an  acknowledged  leader 
of  public  opinion.  Its  sudden  changes  suited  his  fickle 
temperament,  and  form  the  only  excuse  for  the  glaring 
inconsistencies  which  disfigure  his  published  writings. 
Mirabeau,  for  instance,  whose  genius  and  hospitality  he 
had  frequently  and  openly  lauded,  he  afterward  thought 
fit  to  denounce  as  the  “  god  of  orators,  liars,  and 
thieves.”  He  was  powerfully  swayed  by  th^  influence  of 
more  vigorous  minds;  and  for  some  time  before  the 
death  of  Mirabeau,  in  April,  1791,  he  had  begun  to  be 
led  by  Danton,  with  whom  he  remained  associated  dur¬ 
ing  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  July,  1791,  Camille  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  municipality  of  Paris  as  head  of  a 
deputation  of  petitioners  for  the  deposition  of  the  king. 
In  that  month,  however,  such  a  request  was  dangerous; 
there  was  excitement  in  the  city  over  the  presentation 
of  the  petition,  and  the  private  attacks  to  which  Des¬ 
moulins  had  often  been  subject  were  now  followed  by  a 
warrant  for  the  arrest  of  himself  and  Danton.  Danton 
left  Paris  for  a  little  ;  Desmoulins,  however,  remained 
there,  appearing  occasionally  at  the  Jacobin  club.  He 
resigned  his  functions  as  a  journalist,  and  the  issue  of 
his  Revolutions  ceased. 

Three  months  afterward,  however,  he  again  appeared 
in  public,  having  been  appointed  secretary  to  the  Society 
of  the  Friends  of  the  Constitution.  His  second  attempt 
at  journalism  was  made  in  April  and  May,  1792,  in  the 
issue  of  several  numbers  of  the  Tribune  des  Patriotes , 
but  success  did  not  attend  the  effort,  and  it  was  in  his 
pamphlet  yean  Pierre  Brissot  Demasque,  which  abounded 
in  the  most  violent  personalities,  that  Desmoulins  again 
secured  the  eager  attention  of  the  public.  This  pam¬ 
phlet,  which  had  its  origin  in  a  petty  squabble,  was 
followed  in  1793  by  a  Fragment  de  I'Histoire  Secrete  de 
la  Revolution ,  in  which  the  party  of  the  Gironde,  and 
specially  Brissot,  were  most  mercilessly  attacked. 

On  the  nomination  of  Danton,  after  the  excesses  of 
the  iotli  of  August,  1792,  to  the  post  of  minister  of  jus¬ 
tice,  Desmoulins  was  appointed  his  secretary  general. 
On  September  8th  he  was  elected  one  of  the  depu¬ 
ties  for  Paris  to  the  lately  created  National  Convention. 
He  was  not  successful  as  an  orator.  He  was  of  the 
party  of  “  the  Mountain,”  and  voted  for  the  abolition  of 
royalty  and  the  death  of  the  king.  With  Robespierre 
he  was  now  more  than  ever  associated,  and  the  Histoire 
des  Brissotins,  the  fragment  above  alluded  to,  was  in¬ 
spired  by  the  arch-revolutionist.  The  success  of  the 
brochure ,  so  terrible  as  to  send  the  leaders  of  the 
Gironde  to  the  guillotine,  alarmed  Danton  and  the 
author.  Not  so  with  Robespierre ;  and  the  split 
was  formed  which  was  to  end  in  the  ruin  of  the  Dan- 
tomsts. 

In  December,  1793,  was  issued  the  first  number  of 
the  Vieux  Cordelier,  by  which  Danton’s  idea  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  clemency  was  formulated  and  upheld.  From 
the  first,  Robespierre,  although  revising  the  sheets,  dis¬ 
approved  of  it,  and  at  the  fifth  number  the  actual  rup¬ 
ture  became  visible.  Robespierre  took  advantage  of 
the  popular  indignation  roused  against  the  Hebertists 
to  send  them  to  death,  but  the  time  had  come  when 
Saint  Just  and  he  were  to  turn  their  attention  not  only 
to  the  les  enrages ,  but  to  les  indulgents  —  the  powerful 
faction  of  the  Dantonists.  On  January,  7  th, 
1794,  Robespierre,  who  on  a  former  occasion  had  de¬ 
fended  Camille  when  in  danger  at  the  hands  of  the 
National  Assembly,  in  addressing  the  Jacobins  club 
counseled  not  only  the  expulsion  of  Desmoulins,  but  the 
burning  of  certain  numbers  of  the  Vieux  Cordelier. 
Camille  sharply  replied  that  he  would  answer  with 
Rousseau  —  “  burning  is  not  answering,”  and  a  bitter 
quarrel  thereupon  ensued.  By  the  end  of  March  not 
only  were  Hebert  and  the  leaders  of  the  extreme  party 
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guillotined,  but  their  opponents,  Danton,  Desmoulins, 
and  the  best  of  the  moderates  were  arrested.  On  the 
31st  the  warrant  of  arrest  was  signed  and  executed,  and 
on  April  3d,  4th,  and  5th  the  trial  took  place 
before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal.  It  was  a  scene  of 
terror  not  only  to  the  accused  but  to  judges  and  to  jury. 
The  retorts  of  the  prisoners  were  notable.  Camille  on 
being  asked  his  age,  replied,  “  I  am  thirty-three,  the  age 
of  the  sans-culotte  Jesus,  and  a  critical  age  for  every 
patriot.”  He  had  just  passed  that  age.  Tinville, 
alarmed  at  the  eloquence  of  Danton,  procured  from  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  a  decree  which  closed  the 
mouths  of  the  accused.  Armed  with  this  and  the  false 
report  of  a  spy  who  charged  the  wife  of  Desmoulins 
with  conspiring  for  the  escape  of  her  husband  and  the 
ruin  of  the  republic,  Tinville  by  threats  and  beseech- 
ings  at  last  obtained  from  the  jury  a  sentence  of  death. 
It  was  passed  in  absence  of  the  accused,  and  their  execu¬ 
tion  was  appointed  for  the  same  day. 

Since  his  arrest  the  courage  of  Camille  had  miserably 
failed.  He  had  exhibited  in  the  numbers  of  the  Vieux 
Cordelier  almost  a  disregard  of  the  death  which  he  must 
have  known  hovered  over  him.  He  had  with  consum¬ 
mate  ability  exposed  the  terrors  of  the  Revolution,  and 
had  adorned  his  pages  with  illustrations  from  Tacitus, 
the  force  of  which  the  commonest  reader  could  feel.  In 
his  last  number,  the  seventh,  which  his  publisher  refused 
to  print,  he  had  dared  to  attack  even  Robespierre,  but 
at  his  trial  it  was  found  that  he  was  devoid  of  physical 
courage.  He  had  to  be  torn  from  his  seat  ere  he  was 
removed  to  prison,  and  as  he  sat  next  to  Danton  in  the 
tumbrel  which  conveyed  them  to  the  guillotine,  the 
calmness  of  the  great  leader  failed  to  impress  him.  In 
his  violence,  bound  as  he  was,  he  tore  his  clothes  into 
shreds,  and  his  bare  shoulders  and  breast  were  exposed 
to  the  gaze  of  the  surging  crowd.  Of  the  fifteen  guil¬ 
lotined  together,  including  among  them  Htirault 
de  Sechelles,  Westermann,  and  Philippeaux,  Des¬ 
moulins  died  third  ;  Danton,  the  greatest,  died  las*:. 
With  them  also  died  the  hope  of  the  Revolution.  But 
a  few  months  were  to  pass  ere  it  was  to  be  solemnly  de¬ 
creed  that  they  had  “deserved  well  of  humanity.” 

On  December,  29,  1790,  Camille  had  married  Lu- 
cile  Duplessis,  and  among  the  witnesses  of  the  cere¬ 
mony  are  observed  the  names  of  Brissot,  Petion,  and 
Robespierre.  The  only  child  of  the  marriage,  Horace- 
Camille,  was  born  July  6,  1792.  Two  days 
afterward  Desmoulins  brought  it  into  notice  by  appear¬ 
ing  with  it  before  the  municipality  of  Paris  to  demand 
“  the  formal  statement  of  the  civil  estate  of  his  son.” 
The  boy  was  afterward  pensioned  by  the  French  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Lucile,  Desmoulins’  accomplished  and  affec¬ 
tionate  wife,  was,  a  few  days  after  her  husband,  and  on 
a  false  charge,  condemned  to  the  guillotine.  She  aston¬ 
ished  all  onlookers  by  the  calmness  with  which  she 
braved  death. 

DE  SOTO,  Ferdinando  (1496  7-1542),  a  Spanish 
captain  and  explorer,  who  is  frequently  accredited  with 
the  honor  of  being  the  discoverer  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  Eldo¬ 
rado  adventurers  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was 
born  at  Xeres  de  Caballeros,  in  Estremadura,  of  an  im¬ 
poverished  family  of  good  position,  and  was  indebted  to 
the  favor  of  Pedrarias  Davila  for  the  means  of  pursu¬ 
ing  his  studies  at  the  university.  He  commenced  active 
life,  in  1519,  by  joining  his  patron  in  his  second  expedi¬ 
tion  to  Darien,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
ability  and  the  independence  of  his  demeanor.  In  1528 
we  find  him  exploring  the  coast  of  Guatemala  and  Yu¬ 
catan,  and  in  1532  he  led  a  reinforcement  of  300  volun¬ 
teers  to  the  assistance  of  Pizarro  in  Peru.  To  him  was 
due  the  discovery  of  the  pass  through  the  mountains  to 
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Cuzco  ;  and  in  the  capture  of  that  city  and  in  other  im¬ 
portant  engagements  he  bore  a  brilliant  part.  After  the 
completion  of  the  conquest,  De  Soto,  who  had  landed 
in  America  with  “  nothing  else  of  his  own  save  his 
sword  and  target,”  returned  to  Spain  with  a  fortune  of 
“an  hundred  and  fourscore  thousand  ducats, ”  which 
enabled  him  to  marry  the  daughter  of  his  old  patron 
Davila,  and  to  maintain  “  all  the  state  that  the  house  of 
a  nobleman  requireth.”  The  Emperor  Charles  V.,  to 
whom  he  had  lent  a  portion  of  his  wealth,  appointed 
him  governor  of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  and  adelantado  or 
president  of  Florida,  which  was  then  the  object  of  great 
interest,  as  possibly  another  Peru.  In  1538  he  set  sail 
with  an  enthusiastic  and  richly-furnished  company  of 
about  600  men,  of  whom  several  had  sold  all  they  pos¬ 
sessed  to  furnish  their  equipment.  Landing  in  May, 
1539,  at  Espiritu  Santo  Bay,  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
present  State  of  Florida,  the  explorers  continued  for 
nearly  four  years  to  wander  from  one  point  to  another, 
ever  deceived  in  their  expectations,  and  allured  by  the 
report  of  the  wealth  that  lay  beyond.  The  exact  line  of 
their  route  is,  in  many  places,  difficult  to  identify,  but 
it  seems  to  have  passed  N.  through  Florida  and  Georgia 
as  far  as  350  N.  lat.,  then  S.  to  the  neighborhood  of 
Mobile,  and  finally  N.W.  toward  the  Mississippi.  This 
river  was  reached  early  in  1541,  and  the  following  win¬ 
ter  was  spent  on  the  Washita.  As  they  were  returning, 
in  1542,  along  the  Mississippi,  De  Soto  died. 

DE  SOTO,  a  city  of  Jefferson  county,  Missouri,  is  on 
the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  railway,  42 
miles  southwest  of  St.  Louis.  It  contains  four  churches, 
several  schools,  two  banks,  one  newspaper  office,  two 
grist  mills,  and  machine  and  car  shops.  The  products 
of  the  surrounding  country  are  mainly  grain,  lead  and 
zinc.  Population  (1890),  4,000. 

DESSAIX,  Joseph  Marie,  Count,  French  general, 
was  born  at  Thonon,  in  Savoy,  September  24,  1764. 
He  studied  medicine,  took  his  degree  of  doctor,  at  Turin, 
and  then  went  to  Paris.  When  the  revolution  broke 
out  he  served  in  the  National  Guard.  Sympathizing 
with  the  extreme  party,  he  attempted,  in  1791,  to  estab¬ 
lish  its  principles  in  his  native  land ;  but,  being  prose¬ 
cuted  by  order  of  the  king,  he  escaped  to  France.  He 
had  organized  the  so-called  Legion  of  the  Allobroges , 
and,  as  its  captain,  took  part  in  the  great  conflict  of 
August  10,  1792.  In  the  following  years  he  served  at 
the  siege  of  Toulon,  in  the  army  of  the  Eastern  Pyren¬ 
ees,  and  in  the  army  of  Italy.  He  was  captured  at  the 
battle  of  Rivoli,  but  was  soon  exchanged.  In  the 
spring  of  1798,  Dessaix  was  elected  member  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Five  Hundred.  In  consequence  of  his  opposition 
to  the  revolution  of  18th  Brumaire  (November  9,  1799), 
by  which  N apoleon  became  supreme,  he  was  excluded 
from  the  council,  retaining,  however,  his  military  com¬ 
mand.  He  was  appointed  successively  commander  of 
Frankfort  and  of  Breda,  and  in  September,  1803,  was 
promoted  general  of  brigade,  and  soon  after  commander 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  He  distinguished  himself  at 
the  capture  of  Ulm,  at  the  passage  of  the  Tagliamento, 
and  at  the  battle  of  Wagram.  His  brilliant  courage  at 
this  battle  procured  him  from  the  emperor  the  surname 
of  “  the  Intrepid,”  and  the  dignity  of  Count  of  the  Em¬ 
pire.  He  was  also  promoted  general  of  division,  and 
named  grand  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  He  took 
part  in  the  expedition  to  Russia,  and  was  twice  wounded. 
For  several  months  he  was  commander  of  Berlin,  and 
afterwards  delivered  the  department  of  Mont  Blanc  from 
the  Austrians.  His  just  conduct  on  this  occasion  earned 
him  the  title  of  the  Bayard  of  Savoy.  After  the  first 
restoration,  Dessaix  was  created  chevalier  of  St.  Louis. 
He  nevertheless  joined  Napoleon  in  the  campaign  of  the 
Hundred  Days,  and,  in  1816,  was  imprisoned  for  five 


months.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  retirement. 
He  died  October  26,  1834. 

DESSAU,  the  chief  town  of  the  duchy  of  Anhalt,  in 
North  Germany,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Mulde,  nearly  two  miles  from  its  confluence  with  the 
Elbe,  and  sixty-seven  miles  southwest  of  Berlin,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  Population,  20,000. 

DESTERRO,  Nossa  Senhora  do  Desterro  or 
Santa  Catharina,  a  city  of  Brazil,  the  chief  town  of 
the  province  of  Santa  Catharina,  on  the  west  coast  of 
the  island  from  which  the  province  derives  its  name. 

DETMOLD,  the  chief  town  of  the  principality  of 
Lippe,  in  North  Germany,  is  situated  on  the  Werre,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Teutoburger-Wald.  Population,  7,000, 

DETROIT,  the  most  important  city  of  Michigan,  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  capital  of  Wayne  County, 
situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Detroit  River  (from 
the  French  for  a  strait ),  opposite  the  Canadian  town  of 
Windsor.  It  is  about  seven  miles  S.W.  of  Lake  St. 
Clair,  fifty-five  miles  from  Lake  Huron,  and  eighteen 
miles  N.  of  Lake  Erie.  The  river,  which  there  sepa¬ 
rates  the  United  States  from  Canada,  is  about  half  a 
mile  to  three  quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  and  five  and  a 
half  fathoms  deep,  and  flows  with  a  pretty  swift  current. 
The  population  of  Detroit  has  increased  from  21,019 
in  1850  to  205,669  (U.  S.  census,  1890).  Detroit,  with 
its  suburbs,  stretches  about  five  miles  along  the  river, 
and  the  central  part  extends  for  about  four  miles 
back  from  the  shore.  The  streets  generally  cross 
each  other  at  right  angles,  and  are  from  50  to  100  feet 
wide.  They  are  for  the  most  part  ornamented  with 
rows  of  trees.  A  number  of  avenues,  from  100  to  200 
feet  wide,  diverge  from  the  Grand  Circus,  a  spacious 
park,  semi-circular  in  form,  which  is  divided  into  two 
quadrants  by  Woodward  Avenue.  Connected  with  the 
Grand  Circus  is  the  Campus  Martius,  a  public  “place” 
about  600  feet  long  and  250  feet  wide.  The  chief  pub¬ 
lic  building  is  the  city  hall,  which  faces  the  Campus 
Martius  with  fronts  on  four  streets,  and  is  one  of  the 
finest  structures  of  the  kind  in  the  West.  Built  of  sand¬ 
stone,  and  designed  after  the  Italian  style  of  architecture, 
it  measures  200  feet  long,  and  90  feet  wide,  and  is  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  tower  180  feet  high.  The  cost  of  the 
building  amounted  to  $600,000.  Other  noteworthy 
structures  are  the  opera  house,  the  office  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  numerous  churches  of  various  denominations, 
many  of  which  are  new,  of  modern  design  and  archi¬ 
tectural  beauty,  the  custom  house,  containing  also  the 
postoffice,  and  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  depot, 
which  is  1,250  feet  long  by  102  feet  wide.  On  the 
Campus  Martius  stands  the  Michigan  Soldiers’  and 
Sailors’  Monument.  It  is  of  bronze  and  granite,  fifty- 
five  feet  high  and  about  twenty  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
base.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  colossal  bronze  statue  of 
an  Indian  girl  representing  Michigan  in  defense  of  the 
Union.  The  design  comprises  numerous  other  bronze 
figures,  all  of  which  were  cast  in  Munich. 

The  commercial  facilities  of  Detroit  are  very  exten¬ 
sive.  The  Detroit  River  is  a  connecting  link  in  the 
great  chain  of  lake  navigation,  and  affords  the  best  har¬ 
bor  on  the  lakes.  The  city  is  the  center  of  an  exten¬ 
sive  railroad  system,  which  presents  important  channels 
of  transportation  in  almost  every  direction.  Not  fewer 
than  five  trunk  lines  diverge  to  the  eastern  seaboard. 
More  than  350  vessels  are  owned  here,  and  from  ten  to 
thirteen  daily  lines  of  steamers  run  to  various  points  on 
the  lakes.  The  large  quantities  of  produce,  chiefly 
from  Michigan,  passing  eastward  through  the  city  by 
rail  and  water,  give  to  Detroit  an  extensive  domestic 
commerce.  The  manufacturing  industries  of  the  city 
are  extensive  and  important.  The  working  of  iron  is 
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carried  on  in  numerous  blast  furnaces,  foundries  and 
other  establishments. 

Statistics  prepared  by  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Detroit 
make  the  following  showing  for  1889:  Receipts  of  grain 
(including  flour),  9,985,591  bushels;  shipments,  6,835,- 
590  bushels;  flour  manufacture,  166,000  barrels;  stor¬ 
age  capacity  of  grain  elevators,  2,900,000  bushels;  re¬ 
ceipts  of  live  stock,  73,488  cattle,  105,050  hogs,  130,042 
sheep;  receipts  of  lumber,  307,681,000  feet;  shipments, 
63*763,000  feet;  receipts  of  shingles,  120,365,000;  ship¬ 
ments,  82,390,000.  The  eight  national  and  fourteen 
savings  banks  reported  a  total  capital  of  17,203,910;  a 
surplus  of  $2,385,118,  and  deposits  of  $38,652,099. 

DEUCALION,  in  Greek  legend,  corresponds  to  the 
Biblical  Noah.  A  great  flood  had  destroyed  the  whole 
race  of  men  except  Deucalion  and  his  wife  Pyrrha,  who 
saved  themselves  in  a  boat  or  ark,  from  which  they 
landed  on  Mount  Othrys,  or,  as  it  was  afterward  said, 
on  Mount  Parnassus.  They  were  then  commanded  by 
Zeus  to  cast  behind  them  the  bones  of  their  mother, 
the  stones  of  the  hill  side,  and  from  the  stones 
thrown  by  Deucalion  sprang  men,  from  those  thrown 
by  Pyrrha,  women.  Deucalion’s  son  Hellen  was  the 

founder  of  the  race  of  Hellenes. 

DEUTERONOMY.  See  Pentateuch. 
DEUTSCH,  Emanuel  Oscar  Men  ahem,  an  emi¬ 
nent  Oriental  scholar,  was  born  October  28,  1829,  at 
Neisse,  a  town  in  Prussian  Silesia.  He  was  of  Jewish 
extraction  ;  and  the  family  had  been  settled  in  his  native 
place  for  several  generations.  On  reaching  his  sixteenth 
year  he  began  his  studies  in  Berlin  University,  paying 
special  attention  to  theology  and  the  Talmud.  Indeed 
the  Talmud  was  seldom  absent  from  his  thoughts;  and, 
after  his  death,  a  great  accumulation  of  papers 
was  found,  containing  parts  of  it,  copied  or 
translated,  beginning  in  a  child’s  hand-writing,  and 
reaching  down  to  a  comparatively  late  period.  Deutsch 
supported  himself  by  teaching,  and,  about  two  years 
after  going  to  Berlin,  wrote  some  stories  and  poems  on 
Jewish  subjects  for  magazines.  He  also  mastered  the 
English  language  and  studied  English  literature.  In 
1855  Deutsch  was  offered  an  appointment  as  assistant  in 
the  library  of  the  British  Museum,  which  he  gladly  ac¬ 
cepted.  “  For  nigh  twenty  years,”  he  says,  “  it  was  my 
privilege  to  dwell  in  the  very  midst  of  that  pantheon 
called  the  British  Museum,  the  treasures  whereof,  be 
they  Egyptian,  Homeric,  palimpsest,  or  Babylonian 
cuneiforms,  the  mutilated  glories  of  the  Parthenon,  or 
the  Etruscan  mysterious  grotesqueness,  were  all  at  my 
beck  and  call,  all  days,  all  hours.  ”  He  worked  intensely, 
always  aiming  at  a  book  on  the  Talmud  as  his  master¬ 
piece,  and  contributed  no  less  than  190  papers  to 
Chambers ’  Encyclopaedia ,  in  addition  to  essays  in  Kit- 
to’s  and  Smith’s  Biblical  Dictionaries,  and  articles  in 
periodicals.  In  October,  1867,  his  article  on  The  Tal¬ 
mud ,  published  in  the  Quarterly  Review ,  at  once  made 
him  famous.  It  was  translated,  within  twelve  months, 
into  French,  German,  Russian,  Swedish,  Dutch,  and 
Danish.  He  was  passionately  desirous  of  traveling  in 
the  East ;  and,  having  obtained  leave  of  absence  for  ten 
weeks,  he  left  England  on  March  7,  1869.  The  rapid¬ 
ity  and  fatigue  of  the  journey  permanently  injured  his 
health ;  but  he  thoroughly  enjoyed  his  visit  to  Pales¬ 
tine,  where  his  intense  patriotism  and  finely-strung  poet¬ 
ical  nature  found  much  food  for  reflection.  Never,  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  did  he  mention  his  visit  to  the  Wailing 
Place  of  the  Jews  in  Jerusalem,  without  profound  emo¬ 
tion.  He  reached  England  on  May  10th,  submitted  a 
valuable  report  of  his  travels  to  the  trustees  of  the 
British  Museum,  and  delivered  a  number  of  lectures, 
chiefly  on  Phcenicia.  His  article  on  Ilam  appeared  in 
the  Quarterly  Review  for  October,  1869,  and,  at  the  j 
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same  time,  overwork,  the  consciousness  of  approaching 
ill-health,  and  the  death  of  attached  friends,  brought 
on  terrible  depression.  Broken  health  continued  to 
drag  him  down  ;  and,  in  the  autumn  of  1872,  his  old 
longing  for  the  East  returned  so  powerfully  upon  him 
that,  after  obtaining  six  months’  leave,  he  left  for  Italy 
and  Egypt.  There  a  cold  moist  winter  told  severely  on 
his  health.  On  March  30,  1873,  he  reached  Cairo,  and 
was  ultimately  removed  to  Alexandria,  where,  becom¬ 
ing  rapidly  worse,  he  died  on  May  12th. 

DEUTSCHKRONE,  Arenskrone,  or  Walcz,  a 
town  of  Prussia,  at  the  head  of  a  district  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Marienwerder,  situated  between  the  two  lakes 
of  Arens  and  Radau,  about  fifteen  miles  northwest  of 
Schneidemiihl,  a  railway  junction  sixty  miles  north  of 
Posen.  Population  (1889),  7,500. 

DEUTZ,  an  old  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  opposite  to  Cologne,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  two  bridges.  Pop.  15,000. 

DEUX  PONTS,  in  German  Zweibruken  and  in  Latin 
Bipontium ,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  Palatinate,  fifty 
miles  west  of  Spires,  on  the  Erbach,  which  ultimately 
finds  its  way  to  the  Moselle.  Population,  10,000. 

DEVAPRAYAGA,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the 
presidency  of  Bengal  and  province  of  Gurhwal,  is  one 
of  the  five  sacred  towns  of  the  Hindus. 

DEVELOPMENT.  See  Embryology  and  Evolu¬ 
tion. 

DEVENTER,  or,  by  corruption,  Demter,  a  town 
of  Holland,  in  the  province  of  Overyssel,  about  twenty- 
five  miles  north  of  Arnheim,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Yssel,  which  there  receives  the  waters  of  the  Schipbeek, 
and  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  boats.  Pop.  19,000. 

DEVEREUX.  See  Essex,  Earls  of. 

DE  VIGNY,  Alfred  Victor,  Count,  a  distin¬ 
guished  French  poet  and  novelist,  was  born  at  Loches, 
in  Touraine,  March  27,  1797  (or  1799).  He  received 
his  education  at  Paris,  at  the  school  of  M.  Hix  ;  but,  his 
royalist  sympathies  being  threatened  by  the  prevailing 
admiration  of  the  empire,  he  was  removed  and  placed 
under  a  private  tutor.  After  the  first  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons  he  was  admitted,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  into 
the  musqueteers  of  the  royal  household,  and  in  this 
capacity  lie  accompanied  the  royal  family  to  Ghent  in 
1815.  In  the  following  year,  on  the  suppression  of  the- 
musqueteers,  he  passed  .nto  the  royal  guard.  He  re¬ 
mained  in  the  army  about  thirteen  years,  and  attained 
the  rank  of  captain,  but  without  seeing  active  service  ^ 
and,  wearied  with  the  dullness  of  the  life  which  he  had 
desired,  resigned  his  commission  in  1827.  To  this 
period  belong  several  poems,  Le  Deluge ,  Mo’ise,  Dolor 
ida,  etc.  In  these  latter  pieces  De  Vigny  shows  him¬ 
self  to  have  been  under  the  powerful  influence  of  Victor 
Hugo.  Hitherto,  however,  notwithstanding  the  evi. 
dent  tokens  of  his  genuine  inspiration  as  a  poet,  he  had 
not  attained  general  recognition.  This  he  first  secured, 
won  it  even  by  storm,  by  the  publication,  in  1826,  of  his 
historical  romance,  Cinq-Mars ,  the  story  of  a  conspir¬ 
acy  under  Louis  XIII.  This  work  appeared  one  year 
before  Manzoni’s  famous  novel,  I  Promessi  Sposi;  and 
both  works  were  among  the  most  noteworthy  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  school  of  Walter  Scott,  whose  Continental 
reputation  was  then  at  its  height.  The  book  had  an 
immense  run,  and  passed  through  many  editions.  In 
its  pages  the  author  shows  himself  qualified  to  present  in 
a  masterly  and  truthful  way  the  character  of  an  age,  to 
draw  vigorous  portraits  of  great  historical  figures,  and 
to  depict  feeling  with  delicacy  and  simplicity.  It  was 
about  this  time  that  De  Vigny’s  friendship  with  Lamar¬ 
tine  began.  He  was  now  one  of  the  recognized  chiefs 
of  the  new  school,  the  Romantic,  and  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  Muse  frangaise .  In  1829  he  produced  a  transla- 
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tion  of  Othello ,  which  was  acted  at  the  Theatre  Fran- 
9ais,  but  was  not  very  warmly  received.  His  next 
dramatic  attempt  was  La  Marechale  d'Ancre ,  per¬ 
formed  at  the  Odeon  in  1831.  It  is  characterized  as  a 
learned  study  of  the  period,  wanting  the  breath  of  life 
and  the  fire  of  poetic  passion.  These  qualities  were 
present  in  superabundance  in  his  next  and  last  dra¬ 
matic  work,  Chatterton ,  produced  in  1835.  De  Vigny  was 
received  at  the  French  Academy  in  January,  1846  ;  but 
in  consequence  of  the  coldness  of  the  reception  and  the 
offensive  speech  of  M.  Mole  on  the  occasion,  he  refused 
to  be  presented  to  the  king.  He  died  at  Paris,  after 
severe  and  prolonged  sufferings,  bravely  borne,  Septem¬ 
ber  17,  1863. 

DEVIL  is  the  name  which  has  been  given  in  the  New 
Testament  and  i.i  Christian  theology  to  a  supreme  evil 
personality  supposed  to  rule  over  a  kingdom  of  evil 
spirits,  of  whom  he  is  the  chief,  and  to  be  the  restless 
and  unfailing  adversary  of  God  and  man.  The  Hebrew 
term  denoting  “  adversary,”  or  Satan ,  is  also  applied  to 
this  supreme  evil  spirit,  or  prince  of  the  kingdom  of  evil. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  such  an  evil  spirit  is  fre¬ 
quently  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament.  He  is  desig¬ 
nated  by  various  names  in  addition  to  these  mentioned, 
such  as  “the  Tempter,”  “Beelzebub,”  “  the  Prince  of 
Devils,”  “the  Strong  One,”  “the  Wicked  One,”  “the 
Enemy,”  or  “the  Hostile  One.”  Throughout  the 
Gospel  these  terms  are  used  interchangeably,  and  in  all 
cases  seem  to  denote  the  same  active  power  or  person¬ 
ality  of  evil  outside  man  and  exercising  influence  over 
him.  It  may  be  a  question  how  far  Jesus  Christ  him¬ 
self  acknowledges  the  existence  of  such  an  evil  power, 
but  there  can  be  no  question  that  such  a  being  was 
recognized  in  the  current  belief  of  the  Tews  in  His 
time. 

DEVIL  FISH,  or  Sea  Devil,  an  Acanthoptery- 
gian  fish  belonging  to  the  family  Pediculati ,  so  named 
from  its  hideous  aspect,  produced  mainly  by  the  enor¬ 
mous  size  of  its  head  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  its 
body.  The  latter  tapers  off  rapidly  towards  the  tail, 
and  gives  the  creature  the  appearance  of  a  gigantic  tad¬ 
pole  —  a  resemblance  to  which  it  owes  the  name  of  frog- 
fish,  applied  to  it  from  the  earliest  times.  The  cleft  of 
the  mouth  is  also  exceedingly  wide,  measuring  fourteen 
inches  in  a  specimen  four  and  a  half  feet  long ;  and  when 
the  mouth  is  open  the  lower  jaw  protrudes  beyond  the 
upper,  while  both  jaws  are  armed  with  several  rows  of 
formidable  teeth. 

DEVISE.  See  Will. 

DEVIZES,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough 
and  market  town  of  England,  in  North  Willts,  situated 
on  the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal,  eighty-six  miles  west  of 
London  by  rail.  It  stands  on  a  plateau  in  the  center  of 
the  county,  near  the  northern  limit  of  Salisbury  Plain. 

DEVONPORT,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary 
borough  of  England,  in  the  County  of  Devon,  contiguous 
to  the  towns  of  East  Stonehouse  and  Plymouth,  the  seat 
of  one  of  the  royal  dockyards,  and  an  important  naval 
and  military  station.  The  population  of  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  borough  is  72,000.  See  Plymouth  and  Dock¬ 
yards. 

DEVONSHIRE,  one  of  the  southwestern  counties  of 
England,  the  third  in  extent  in  the  country,  being 
exceeded  only  by  York  and  Lincoln.  According  to  the 
latest  survey,  it  contains  1,594,852  acres  —  equal  to 
about  2,492  square  miles.  On  the  N.  and  N.  W.  the 
county  is  bounded  by  the  Bristol  Channel,  on  the 
S.  by  the  English  Channel ;  on  the  W.  it 
adjoins  Cornwall,  on  the  E.,  Dorset  and  Somerset. 
In  form,  Devonshire  is  very  irregular  ;  but  it  sends  out 
one  long  promontory  toward  the  S.,  and  on  the  N.  the 
«oast  line  trends  sharply  southward  near  Ilfracombe. 


and  is  broken  into  the  deep  hollow  of  Bideford  Bay. 

The  minerals  of  most  account  are  tin  and  copper. 
Iron  occurs,  but  to  no  great  extent.  The  silver-lead 
mines  at  Combe  Martin  on  the  north  coast,  and  at  Beer 
Alston,  on  the  Devonshire  side  of  the  Tamar,  were 
formerly  worked  to  advantage.  Tin  has  been  found  on 
Dartmoor  (in  stream  works)  from  an  unknown  period. 
Copper  was  not  much  worked  before  the  end  of  the  last 
century.  Tin  occurs  in  the  granite  of  Dartmoor,  and 
along  its  borders,  but  rather  where  the  Devonian  than 
where  the  carboniferous  rocks  border  the  granite.  It  is 
found  most  plentifully  in  the  district  which  surrounds 
Tavistock,  which,  for  tin  and  other  ores,  is  in  effect  the 
great  mining  district  of  the  county.  Here,  about  four 
miles  from  Tavistock,  are  the  Devon  Great  Consols 
mines,  which  from  1843  to  1871  were  among  the 
.richest  copper  mines  in  the  world,  and  by  far  the 
largest  and  most  profitable  in  the  kingdom.  But  the 
mining  interests  of  Devonshire  are  affected  by  the  same 
causes,  and  in  the  same  way,  as  those  of  Cornwall. 
The  quantity  of  ore  has  greatly  diminished,  and  the 
cost  of  raising  it  from  the  deep  mines  prevents  compe¬ 
tition  with  foreign  markets.  In  many  mines  tin  under¬ 
lies  the  general  depth  of  the  copper,  and  is  worked 
when  the  latter  has  been  exhausted.  The  metallifer¬ 
ous  character  of  the  Tavistock  district  is  indeed  very 
mixed,  and  besides  tin  and  copper,  ores  of  zinc  and  iron 
are  largely  distributed,  but  these  as  yet  have  received 
no  great  attention.  At  the  Devon  Great  Consols  more 
than  2,000  tons  of  refined  arsenic  are  annually  pro¬ 
duced  by  elimination  from  the  iron  pyrites  contained  in 
the  various  lodes.  This  amount  is  calculated  to  be 
about  one-third  of  the  arsenic  produced  in  Europe. 
Manganese  occurs  in  the  neighborhood  of  Exeter,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Teign,  and  in  North  Devon;  but  the  most 
profitable  mines,  which  are  shallow,  are  like  those 
of  tin  and  copper,  in  the  Tavistock  district.  The 
other  mineral  productions  of  the  county  consist  of 
marbles,  building-stones,  slates  and  potters’  clay. 

While  the  eastern  division  of  England,  ranging  from 
Yorkshire  to  Hampshire  and  Sussex,  is  essentially  a 
corn-growing  country,  the  southwestern  is  as  specially 
the  grazing  or  pasture-land  division.  The  total  amount 
of  land  in  Devonshire  under  corn  crops  is  283,332 
acres,  of  which  112,652  are  under  wheat,  152,370  under 
green  crops,  189,761  under  clover,  sanfoin,  and  grasses 
in  rotation;  and  the  permanent  unbroken  pasture 
(exclusive  of  moors)  is  442,406  acres.  Of  horses  used 
solely  for  agricultural  purposes,  the  number  returned  is 
5 1  >753 ;  cattle,  217,111;  of  sheep,  943,542;  of  pigs, 
9°>773-  These  numbers,  as  compared  with  those  of 
former  years,  show  a  steady  progress,  and  an  annual 
increase  in  the  extent  of  permanent  pasture.  In  the 
small  farms  on  Dartmoor  and  along  its  borders  grain 
crops  are  very  uncertain,  and  on  Dartmoor  itself  even 
oats  do  not  ripen  in  unfavorable  seasons.  Dartmoor, 
although  known  as  Dartmoor  Forest,  is  no  more  a  for¬ 
est  than  the  so-called  Scottish  “deer-forests,”  which 
scarcely  afford  sufficient  shelter  for  the  hunter  in  search 
of  an  advantageous  position  for  a  shot.  It  is  a  dreary 
waste  of  moorland,  overgrown  with  scrub  and  furze. 

Devonshire  has  few  manufactures,  and  no  very 
important  industrial  works.  There  are  considerable  pot¬ 
teries  at  Bovey  Tracy,  manufacturing  white,  printed  and 
painted  ware;  and  others  at  Watcombe,  where  the 
productions  are  finer  and  more  artistic.  Blankets  and 
serges  are  made  at  Buckfastleigh  and  at  Ashburton,  and 
the  factories  employ  many  hands.  At  Tiverton  there  is 
an  extensive  lace-making  factory.  The  manufacture  of 
Honiton  lace,  made  by  hand  on  the  pillow,  is  now  coo 
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fined  to  Beer  and  some  other  villages  on  ine  southeast 
coast.  Shoes  and  boots,  chiefly  for  export,  are  made 
at  Crediton.  The  greatest  industrial  works  in  the 
county,  however,  are  the  vast  government  establish¬ 
ments  at  Plymouth  and  Devonport — the  victualling 
yard,  and  the  dockyard.  The  convict  prisons  in  Dart¬ 
moor  may  also  be  regarded  as  industrial  establish¬ 
ments.  They  were  built  for  French  prisoners  in  1809, 
and  in  1850  were  adapted  for  receiving  convicts.  Since 
that  year  more  than  100  acres  round  the  prisons  have 
been  brought  into  cultivation  under  convict  labor;  and 
1,000  acres  more  were  added  to  the  prison  lands  in 
1871.  In  addition  to  the  old  buildings,  a  large  prison, 
embodying  many  improvements,  was  erected  in  1872. 

DEVONSHIRE,  William  Cavendish,  Fourth 
Earl  and  First  Duke  of,  distinguished  as  a  states¬ 
man  and  patriot,  born  in  1640,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
the  third  earl. 

In  November,  1684,  he  succeeded  to  the  earldom  on 
the  death  of  his  father.  He  opposed  arbitrary  govern¬ 
ment  under  James  II.  He  was  one  of  the  seven  who 
signed  the  original  paper  inviting  the  Prince  of  Orange 
from  Holland,  and  was  the  first  nobleman  who  appealed 
in  arms  to  receive  him  at  his  landing.  He  received  the 
Order  of  the  Garter  on  the  occasion  of  the  coronation, 
and  was  made  lord  high  steward  of  the  new  court. 
In  1691  he  accompanied  King  William  on  his  visit  to  Hoi 
land.  He  was  created  Marquis  of  Hartington  and  Duke 
of  Devonshire  in  1694,  by  William  and  Mary,  on  the 
same  day  on  which  the  head  of  the  house  of  Russell 
was  created  Duke  of  Bedford.  Thus,  to  quote  Mac¬ 
aulay,  the  two  great  houses  of  Russell  and  Cavendish, 
which  had  long  been  closely  connected  by  friendship 
and  by  marriage,  by  common  opinions,  common  suffer¬ 
ings,  and  common  triumphs,  received  on  the  same  day 
the  highest  honor  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
Crown  to  confer.  His  last  public  service  was  assisting 
to  conclude  the  union  with  Scotland,  for  negotiating 
which  he  and  his  son,  the  Marquis  of  Hartington,  had 
been  appointed  among  the  commissioners  by  Queen 
Anne.  He  died  on  August  1 8,  1707. 

DEW.  See  Meteorology,  Vol.  VII.  p.  4182. 

DEWBERRY,  a  deciduous  trailing  plant,  allied  to  the 
bramble,  of  the  natural  order  Rosacece.  It  is  common 
in  woods,  hedges,  and  the  borders  of  fields. 

D’EWES,  Sir  Simonds  (1602-1650),  antiquarian, 
chronicler,  and  collector  of  historical  records,  was  born 
at  Coxden,  in  Dorsetshire. 

DE  WETTE,  Wilhelm  Martin  Leberf.cht,  a 
distinguished  German  theologian,  was  born  on  Jan¬ 
uary  12,  1780,  at  Ulla,  near  Weimar,  where  his  father 
was  clergyman.  In  1799  he  entered  on  his  theological 
studies  at  the  Uni  varsity  of  Jena,  his  principal  teacher 
being  Griesbach  and  Paulus,  from  the  latter  of  whom 
more  than  any  other  he  derived  the  tendency  to  free 
critical  inquiry  which  characterized  him  as  an  expositor. 
In  1807  he  became  professor  of  theology  at  Heidelberg, 
and  in  1810,  he  was  transferred  to  a  similar  chair  in  the 
newly-founded  University  of  Berlin,  from  which  he  was 
dismissed  in  1819,  on  account  of  his  having  written  a 
letter  of  consolation  to  the  mother  of  Sand,  the  mur¬ 
derer  of  Kotzebue.  The  letter  was  defensible,  though 
it  drew  a  distinction  between  the  morality  of  the  deed 
and  of  the  doer  which  many  were  not  prepared  to  ad¬ 
mit,  and  a  petition  in  its  author’s  favor  was  presented 
by  the  senate  of  the  university.  The  .king,  however, 
proved  inexorable,  and  a  decree  was  issued  not  only 
depriving  De  Wette  of  the  chair,  but  banishing  him 
from  the  Prussian  kingdom.  He  retired  for  a  time  to 
Weimar,  where  he  occupied  his  enforced  leisure  in  the 
preparation  of  his  edition  of  Luther,  and  writing  the 
5  v 
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romance  Theodor ,  oder  die  iVei he  dez  Zweijlers  (Berlin, 
1822),  in  which  he  describes  the  education  of  an  evan- 
gelical  pastor.  During  this  period  he  made  his  first 
essay  in  preaching,  and  proved  himself  to  be  possessed 
of  very  popular  gifts.  An  invitation  to  a  pastoral 
charge  in  Brunswick  was  under  his  consideration  when 
the  offer  in  1822  of  the  chair  of  theology  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Basle,  which  had  been  reorganized  four  yean 
before,  opened  up  to  him  a  still  more  congenial  sphere. 
Though  his  appointment  had  been  strongly  opposed  bj 
the  orthodox  party,  De  Wette  soon  won  for  himself  a 
position  of  great  influence  both  in  the  university  and  in 
community  of  Basle.  He  was  early  admitted  a  citizen, 
and  received  many  proofs  of  the  esteem  of  his  fellow- 
townsmen  ;  and  the  university  owed  much  of  its  recov 
ered  strength,  particularly  in  the  theological  faculty,  tc 
his  individual  efforts.  He  died  on  June  16,  1849,  beinj 
rector  of  the  university  at  the  time. 

DE  WINTER,  Jan  Willem,  Dutch  admiral,  wa.c 
born  at  the  Texel,  in  1750.  He  entered  the  navy  at  the 
age  of  twelve,  but  after  twenty-five  years  of  honorable 
service  he  had  attained  no  higher  rank  than  that  of 
lieutenant.  In  1787  he  took  part  with  the  Revolution¬ 
ists,  and  on  the  failure  of  their  efforts  fled  to  France. 
He  then  entered  the  French  army,  and  served  undei 
Dumouriez  and  Pichegru  in  the  campaigns  of  1792  and 
1793.  In  1795  he  returned  to  Holland  and  was  ap¬ 
pointed  rear-admiral.  In  the  following  year  he  attained 
the  rank  of  vice-admiral,  and  was  named  commander  of 
the  fleet  at  the  Texel.  The  most  memorable  event  in 
his  career  was  the  battle  of  the  Texel,  fought  on 
October  11,  179 7,  in  which  after  a  gallant  struggle 
the  Dutch  fleet  was  defeated  and  the  admiral  taken 
prisoner  by  the  English  under  Admiral  Duncan.  De 
Winter  was  in  a  few  months  liberated  by  exchange; 
and  his  conduct  in  the  battle  was  declared  by  a  council  of 
investigation  to  have  nobly  maintained  the  honor  of  the 
Dutch  flag.  He  held  the  post  of  minister-plenipoten¬ 
tiary  to  the  French  Republic  from  1798  to  1802,  when 
he  resumed  the  command  of  the  Dutch  fleet.  He  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  suppressing  the  piracies  of  the  Tripolitans, 
and  negotiated  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  government. 
He  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Louis  Bonaparte,  King  of 
Holland,  and  afterward  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  I. 
By  the  former  he  was  created  Count  of  Huessen  and 
made  commander-in-chief  of  his  armies  by  sea  and 
land ;  and  by  the  latter  he  was  named  grand  officer  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor,  inspector-general  of  the  coasts  of 
the  North  Sea,  and  in  1811,  commander  of  the  Texel 
fleet.  De  Winter  died  at  Paris,  June  2,  1812,  and  his 
remains  were  buried  in  the  Pantheon  at  the  public 
expense. 

DE  WITT,  Cornelius,  brother  of  the  more  cele¬ 
brated  John  De  Witt,  was  born  at  Dort  in  1623.  In 
1650  he  became  burgomaster  of  his  native  town,  and 
member  of  the  states  of  Holland  and  West  Friesland. 
He  was  throughout  life  closely  associated  with  his 
brother,  whose  opinions  he  shared,  and  whom  he  sup¬ 
ported  with  great  ability  and  vigor.  Of  the  eight 
deputies  appointed  in  1672  to  accompany  the  naval  and 
military  commanders,  he  was  the  one  selected  to  go 
with  De  Ruyter,  and  in  action  he  displayed  remarkable 
courage,  as  he  had  done  under  similar  circumstances  in 
1 667.  Compelled  by  sickness  to  leave  the  fleet,  he 
found  on  his  return  to  Dort  that  the  revocation  of  the 
Perpetual  Edict  had  been  signed  by  his  fellow  magis¬ 
trates.  He  was  forced  in  his  sick-room  to  follow  their 
examples,  but  added  after  his  name  the  initials  V.  C. 
[vi  coaetus)  See  next  article. 

DE  WITT,  John,  an  illustrious  Dutch  statesman, 
was  born  at  Dort  in  1625.  He  was  carefull)  educated, 
and  early  displayed  remarkable  talents.  A  work  en* 
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titled  Elementa  Lineantm  Curvarum ,  published  in 
1650,  is  attributed  to  him.  His  father  was  a  member  of 
the  States  General  of  Holland  and  West  Friesland,  and 
well  known  as  a  bitter  opponent  of  the  House  of  Orange, 
which  had  gradually  acquired  almost  regal  functions. 
William  II.,  Prince  of  Orange,  died  in  1650  ;  and  as  his 
son,  afterward  William  III.  of  England,  was  an  infant, 
the  Republican  party  easily  won  predominance.  De 
Witt  wag  made  pensionary  of  Dort,  and  in  that  posi¬ 
tion  so  distinguished  himself  by  his  eloquence,  firmness, 
and  sagacity,  that  in  1652,  although  only  twenty-seven 
years  of  age,  he  became  grand  pensionary  of  Holland, 
lie  held  this  position  for  about  twenty  years,  during 
which' he  controlled  the  policy  of  the  United  Provinces. 
He  inherited  his  father’s  intense  jealousy  of  the  Orange 
family,  and  steadily  labored  to  prevent  it  from  ever 
again  rising  to  power.  When  he  became  grand  pen¬ 
sionary,  the  United  Provinces  were  at  war  with  Eng¬ 
land.  He  had  always  disapproved  of  this  conflict,  and 
in  1654  succeeded  in  bringing  about  peace,  conceding 
to  Cromwell  his  demands  with  respect  to  the  honors  due 
to  the  English  flag.  The  treaty  included  a  secret  article 
providing  that  no  member  of  the  House  of  Orange 
should  in  future  be  elected  stadtholder  or  grand  admiral. 
De  Witt  was  afterward  accused  of  having  suggested 
this  condition  to  Cromwell ;  but  the  latter  was  also 
opposed  to  the  claims  of  a  family  which  was  nearly 
allied  to  the  Stuarts. 

After  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  who  had  been 
exposed  to  many  affronts  during  his  residence  in  Hol¬ 
land,  De  Witt  cultivated  the  friendship  of  France  ;  and 
in  1661  a  treaty  was  concluded  by  which  that  country 
and  the  United  Provinces  granted  to  each  other  freedom 
of  commerce  in  their  respective  ports — the  Dutch 
uaran teeing  to  the  French  the  possession  of  Dun- 
irk,  and  the  French  guaranteeing  to  the  Dutch 
the  right  of  fishing  off  the  coasts  of  Great  Britian  and 
Ireland.  The  latter  provision  caused  much  irritation  in 
England  ;  and  it  was  increased  by  the  incessant  quarrels 
ot  English  and  Dutch  merchants  on  the  Guinea  Coast, 
each  desiring  to  have  a  monopoly  in  the  trade  of  slaves 
and  gold  dust.  War  was  declared  in  1665;  and  in  a 
battle  off  Lowestoft  the  Dutch  fleet  was  defeated,  the 
remnant  taking  shelter  in  the  Texel.  Antwerp  was  the 
only  port  at  which  it  could  be  refitted,  and  the  most 
experienced  pilots  decided  that  it  was  impossible  the 
vessels  could  be  removed  thither.  De  Witt  himself, 
however,  with  splendid  courage,  undertook  the  task, 
and  not  only  accomplished  it,  but  in  a  very  short  time 
had  the  fleet  once  more  ready  for  action.  After  two 
more  battles,  in  which  the  Dutch  well  sustained  their 
fame  for  skill  and  bravery,  De  Witt  entered  upon  nego¬ 
tiations  which  resulted  in  the  Peace  of  Breda  in  1667. 

Meanwhile,  by  dint  of  severe  labor,  he  introduced 
order  into  the  financial  system  of  the  country  ;  and  in 
1667  the  chief  object  of  his  life  seemed  to  be  obtained, 
for  owing  to  his  efforts  a  Perpetual  Edict  was  passed 
proclaiming  the  office  of  stadtholder  forever  abolished. 
At  this  time,  however,  a  great  danger  threatened  the 
Republic.  In  1667  Louis  XIV.  invaded  the  Spanish 
Netherlands;  and  it  was  clear  that  if  the  war  ended  in 
the  annexation  of  that  country  to  France  it  would  be 
difficult  to  maintain  the  independence  of  the  United 
Provinces.  De  Witt  made  secret  but  rapid  prepara¬ 
tions  for  resistance,  and  appealed  to  England  to  sup¬ 
port  Holland  in  curbing  French  ambition.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  prejudices  of  Charles  II.,  Sir  William 
Temple  was  sent  to  propose  an  alliance  between  Eng¬ 
land,  Holland,  and  Sweden.  De  Witt  entered  so 
heartily  into  this  scheme  that  in  the  spring  of  1668  the 
Triple  Alliance  was  concluded.  Louis  XIV.  saw  that 
for  the  time  his  pians  were  foiled,  and  with  as  good  a 
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grace  as  possible  signed  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelie 
At  heart,  however,  he  bitterly  resented  the  course  which 
the  States  General,  guided  by  De  Witt,  had  taken,  and 
slowly  prepared  for  revenge.  By  artful  diplomacy  Eng 
land  and  Sweden  were  detached  from  the  alliance,  and 
several  German  princes  were  persuaded  to  promise  that 
they  would  join  France  in  an  attack  on  Holland  in 
order  to  restore  certain  towns  which,  it  was  pretended, 
properly  belonged  to  the  empire. 

While  Louis  was  maturing  his  plans  the  power  of  De 
Witt  was  being  steadily  undermined.  The  Calvinist 
clergy,  who  had  always  been  his  enemies,  excited  their 
congregations  against  him  and  his  party ;  and,  as  the 
Prince  of  Orange  approached  manhood,  the  people  re¬ 
called  the  obligations  of  the  country  to  his  ancestors, 
and  freely  expressed  doubts  whether  his  rule  would  not 
be  preferable  to  that  of  nobles  and  wealthy  burgesses. 
The  state  of  public  feeling  rendered  it  impossible  for 
De  Witt  to  make  ready  for  the  approaching  peril. 
When,  therefore,  France,  England,  and  the  German 
allies  of  France  proclaimed  war  against  the  United 
Provinces  in  1672,  and  it  was  found  that  no  effectual  re¬ 
sistance  could  be  offered  to  their  attack,  popular  indig¬ 
nation  turned  against  the  grand  pensionary.  The 
Prince  of  Orange  was  appointed  captain  and  admiral 
general ;  and  De  Witt  could  only  secure  that  a  council 
of  eight  deputies  of  the  States  General  should  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  military  and  naval  commanders,  one  to 
go  with  De  Ruyter,  the  other  seven  with  Prince  William. 
This  plan  added  to  the  confusion,  and  in  a  few  months 
after  the  declaration  of  war  a  large  part  of  the  country 
was  overrun,  and  the  French  were  within  five  leagues  of 
Amsterdam.  To  save  themselves  the  humiliation  of 
surrender,  the  towns  of  Holland  and  Brabant  broke  the 
dykes  and  laid  the  surrounding  land  under  water. 

The  Orange  party  so  profited  by  these  disasters  that 
the  Perpetual  Edict  was  revoked,  and  Prince  William 
assumed  the  office  of  stadtholder.  De  Witt’s  policy  was 
thus  finally  defeated,  and  he  himself  became  an  object 
of  general  and  intense  hatred.  All  sorts  of  monstrous 
charges  were  brought  against  him,  and  believed ;  and 
his  brother  Cornelius  was  falsely  accused  of  conspiring 
against  the  life  of  the  stadtholder.  Brought  to  The 
Hague,  Cornelius  was  there,  on  July  24,  1672,  tortured 
and  condemned  to  perpetual  banishment.  In  the  same 
town  De  Witt  was  assaulted  by  a  band  of  assassins, 
who  left  him  lying  on  the  ground  under  the  impression 
that  he  was  dead.  Summoned  by  a  pretended  message 
from  Cornelius,  De  Witt  went  to  visit  him  in  prison, 
when  a  mob  assembled  and  murdered  the  brothers  amid 
circumstances  of  revolting  cruelty. 

DEWSBURY,  a  market-town  in  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Calder,  eight  miles  south  by  west  of  Leeds, 
on  the  Manchester  &  Leeds  Railway.  Pop.,  60,000. 

DEXTRIN,  or  British  gum,  is  a  substance  produced 
from  starch  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids,  alkalies,  and 
diastase  or  malt  extract,  and  by  roasting  it  till  it  is  of  a 
light  brown  color,  and  smells  like  over-baked  bread.  Its 
name  has  reference  to  its  powerful  dextro-rotatory  ac¬ 
tion  on  polarized  light. 

DHAR,  a  small  native  state  of  Mahvd,  in  Central 
India,  under  the  political  superintendence  of  the  British 
Government.  Area,  2,500  square  miles  ;  population, 
150,000. 

DHARWAR,  a  district  of  British  India  in  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  Bombay.  It  contains  a  total  area  of  4,536 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  988,037  inhabit¬ 
ants. 

DHOLPUR,  a  native  state  of  Rajputdnd,  Upper  In- 
dia,  under  the  political  superintendence  of  the  British 
Government.  The  state  is  bounded  on  the  north  and 
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northeast  by  the  British  district  of  Agra,  on  the  east 
and  south  by  Gwalior  state,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  Chambal  River,  and  on  the  west  by  the  state  of 
Karauli.  It  contains  an  area  of  about  i, 600  square 
miles,  and  an  estimated  population  of  upwards  of  500,- 
000  souls. 

DIABETES,  a  disease  characterized  by  a  habitually 
excessive  discharge  of  urine.  Two  forms  of  this  com¬ 
plaint  are  described,  viz.,  Diabetes  Mellitus,  or  Gly¬ 
cosuria,  where  the  urine  is  not  only  increased  in  quan¬ 
tity,  but  also  contains  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  sugar, 
and  Diabetes  Insipidus,  or  Polyuria,  where  the  urine  is 
simply  increased  in  quantity,  and  contains  no  abnormal 
ingredient.  The  former  of  these  is  the  disease  to  which 
the  term  diabetes  is  most  commonly  applied,  and  is  by 
far  the  more  serious  and  important  ailment. 

DI/ERESIS,  a  term  used  in  grammar  to  signify  the 
resolution  of  a  diphthong,  or  of  a  contracted  syllable,  into 
two  syllables;  as  Latin  aurce  into  aurai.  The  name  is 
also  given  to  the  mark  (••)  placed  above  a  vowel  letter, 
to  indicate  that  it  is  to  be  independently  pronounced* 
and  not  in  conjunction  with  a  preceding  vowel;  as  in  the 
above  example,  or  in  the  word  aerial. 

DIAGNOSIS,  the  through-knowledge  or  thorough 
knowledge  of  a  disease,  embracing  its  points  of  distinc¬ 
tion  from  other  diseases,  its  symptoms,  their  relation  to 
one  another,  and  to  the  state  of  the  different  organs  and 
functions  of  the  body  in  so  far  as  this  can  be  appreciated 
during  life.  Diagnosis  includes  the  study  of  all  the  vital 
phenomena  of  diseases,  and  also  of  their  appearances 
after  death,  in  so  far  as  this  can  aid  their  discovery  dur¬ 
ing  the  life  of  other  patients. 

DIAGORAS,  born  at  Melos,  was  a  writer  of  dithy- 
rambic  poetry.  Religious  in  his  youth,  he  became  an 
atheist  because  a  great  wrong  done  upon  him  (the  de¬ 
tails  of  which  are  unknown)  was  left  unpunished  by  the 
gods.  _  In  consequence  of  his  blasphemous  speeches,  and 
especially  from  his  publication  of  the  Mysteries ,  he  was 
condemned  to  death  at  Athens,  and  a  price  set  upon  his 
head.  During  his  flight  he  perished  by  shipwreck.  His 
date  is  not  exactly  known. 

DIAGRAMS.  A  diagram  is  a  figure  drawn  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  geometrical  relations  between  the 
parts  of  the  figure  help  us  to  understand  relations  be¬ 
tween  other  objects. 

DIALLING,  sometimes  called  gnomonics,  is  a  branch 
of  applied  mathematics  which  treats  of  the  construction 
of  sun-dials,  that  is,  of  those  instruments,  either  fixed  or 
portable,  which  determine  the  divisions  of  the  day  by 
the  motion  of  the  shadow  of  some  object  on  which  the 
sun’s  rays  fall. 

The  earliest  of  all  sun-dials  of  which  we  have  anycer-  j 
tain  knowledge  was  the  hemicycle,  or  hemisphere,  of 
the  Chaldean  astronomer  Berosus,  who  probably  lived 
about  340  B.  c.  It  consisted  of  a  hollow  hemisphere 
placed  with  its  rim  perfectly  horizontal,  and  having  a 
bead  or  globule  fixed  in  any  way  at  the  center.  So 
long  as  the  sun  remained  above  the  horizen  the  shadow 
of  the  bead  would  fall  on  the  inside  of  the  hemisphere 
and  the  path  of  the  shadow  during  the  day  would  be  ap¬ 
proximately  a  circular  arc.  This  arc,  divided  into 
twelve  equal  parts,  determined  twelve  equal  intervals  of 
time  for  that  day.  Now,  supposing  this  were  done  at 
the  time  of  the  solstices  and  equinoxes,  and  on  as  many 
intermediate  days  as  might  be  considered  sufficient,  and 
then  curved  lines  drawn  through  the  corresponding 
points  of  division  of  the  different  arcs,  the  shadow  of  the 
bead  falling  on  one  of  these  curve  lines  would  mark  a 
division  of  time  for  that  day,  and  thus  we  should  have 
a  sun-dial  which  would  divide  each  period  of  daylight 
into  twelve  equal  parts. 

These  equal  parts  were  called  temporary  hours ;  and 


since  the  duration  of  daylight  varies  from  day  to  day, 
the  temporary  hours  of  one  day  would  differ  from  those 
of  another  ;  but  this  inequality  would  probably  be  dis¬ 
regarded  at  that  time,  and  especially  in  countries  where 
the  variation  between  the  longest  summer  day  and  the 
shortest  winter  day  is  much  less  than  in  our  climates. 

The  dial  of  Berosus  remained  in  use  for  centuries. 
The  Arabians  still  followed  the  same  construction  about 
the  year  900  A.  d.  Four  of  these  dials  have  in  modern 
times  beenfoundin  Italy.  One  discovered  at  Tivoli  in 
1 746,  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  Cicero,  who,  in 
one  of  his  letters,  says  that  he  had  sent  a  dial  of  this  kind 
to  his  villa  near  Tusculum.  The  second  and  third  were 
found  in  1751 — one  at  Castel-Nuovo,  and  the  other  at 
Rignano  ;  and  a  fourth  was  found  in  1762,  at  Pompeii 
G.  H.  Martini,  the  author  of  a  dissertation  in  German 
on  the  dials  of  the  ancients,  says  that  this  dial  was  made 
for  the  latitude  of  Memphis  ;  it  may  therefore  be  the 
work  of  Egyptians,  perhaps  constructed  in  the  school 
of  Alexandria. 

It  is  curious  that  no  sun-dial  has  been  found  among 
the  antiquities  of  Egypt,  and  their  sculptures  give  no  in¬ 
dication  of  any  having  existed.  It  has,  however,  been 
supposed  that  the  numerous  obelisks  found  everywhere 
were  erected  in  honor  of  the  sun  and  employed  as  gno¬ 
mons. 

Herodotus  has  recorded  that  the  Greeks  derived  from 
the  Babylonians  the  use  of  the  gnomon,  but  the  great 
progress  made  by  the  Greeks  in  geometry  enabled  them 
in  later  times  to  construct  dials  of  great  complexity, 
some  of  which  remain  to  us,  and  are  proofs,  not  only  oi 
extensive  knowledge,  but  also  of  great  ingenuity. 

Ptolemy’s  Syntaxis  treats  of  the  construction  of  dials 
by  means  of  his  anale?nma,  an  instrument  which  solved 
a  variety  of  astronomical  problems.  The  constructions 
given  by  him  were  sufficient  for  regular  dials,  that  is, 
horizontal  dials,  or  vertical  dials  facing  east,  west,  north 
or  south,  and  these  are  the  only  ones  he  treats  of.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  the  ancients  were  able  to  con¬ 
struct  declining  dials,  as  is  shown  by  that  most  interest¬ 
ing  monument  of  ancient  gnomonics — the  Tower  of  the 
Winds — which  is  still  in  existence  at  Athens.  This  is 
a  regular  octagon,  on  the  faces  of  which  the  eight  prin¬ 
cipal  winds  are  represented,  and  over  them  eight  differ¬ 
ent  dials — four  facing  the  cardinal  points  and  the  other 
four  facing  the  intermediate  directions.  The  date  of  the 
dials  is  long  subsequent  to  that  of  the  tower ;  for 
Vitruvius,  who  describes  the  tower  in  the  sixth  chapter 
of  his  first  book,  says  nothing  about  the  dials,  and  as  he 
has  described  all  the  dials  known  in  his  time,  we  must 
believe  that  the  dials  of  the  tower  did  not  then  exist. 
The  tower  and  its  dials  are  described  by  Stuart  in  his 
Antiquities  of  Athens.  The  hours  are  still  the  tem¬ 
porary  hours,  or,  as  the  Greeks  called  them,  hectenoria. 

As  already  stated,  the  learning  and  ingenuity  of  the 
Greeks  enabled  them  to  construct  dials  of  various 
forms — among  others,  dials  of  suspension  intended  for 
travelers;  but  these  are  only  spoken  of  and  not  explained; 
they  may  have  been  like  our  ring-dials. 

The  Romans  were  neither  geometers  nor  astronomers, 
and  the  science  of  gnomonics  did  not  flourish  among 
them.  The  first  sun-dial  erected  at  Rome  was  in  the 
year  290  B.C. ,  and  this  Papirius  Cursor  had  taken  from 
the  Samnites.  A  dial  which  Valerius  Messala  had 
brought  from  Catania,  the  latitude  of  which  is  five  de¬ 
grees  less  than  that  of  Rome,  was  placed  in  the  forum  in 
the  year  261  B.c.  The  first  dial  actually  constructed  at 
Rome  was  in  the  year  164  B.c.,  by  order  of  Q.  Marcius 
Philippus,  but,  as  no  other  Roman  has  written  on  gno¬ 
monics,  this  was  perhaps  the  work  of  a  foreign  artist. 
If,  too,  we  remember,  that  the  dial  found  at  Pompeii 
was  made  for  the  latitude  of  Memphis,  and  consequently 
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less  adapted  to  its  position  than  that  of  Castania  to  Rome, 
we  inay  infer  that  mathematical  knowledge  was  not  cul¬ 
tivated  in  Italy. 

The  Arabians  were  much  more  successful.  They  at 
tached  great  importance  to  gnomonics,  the  principles  of 
which  they  had  learned  from  the  Greeks,  but  they 
greatly  simplified  and  diversified  the  Greek  constructions. 
One  of  their  writers,  Abul-IIassan,  who  lived  about  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  taught  them  how  to 
trace  dials  on  cylindrical,  conical  and  other  surfaces.  He 
even  introduced  equal  or  equinoctical  hours ,  but  the  idea 
was  not  supported,  and  the  temporary  hours  alone  con¬ 
tinued  in  use. 

Where  or  when  the  great  and  important  step  already 
conceived  by  Abul-Hassan,  and  perhaps  by  other',  of 
reckoning  by  eqttal  hours  was  generally  adopted  can 
not  now  be  determined.  The  history  of  gnomonics 
from  the  thirteenth  to  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century  is  almost  a  blank,  and  during  that  time  the 
change  took  place.  We  can  see,  however,  that  the 
change  would  necessarily  follow  the  introduction  of 
clocks  and  other  mechanical  methods  of  measuring  time; 
for,  however  imperfect  these  were,  the  hours  they 
marked  would  be  of  the  same  length  in  summer  and  in 
winter,  and  the  discrepancy  between  these  equal  hours 
and  the  temporary  hours  of  the  sun-dial  would  soon  be 
too  important  to  be  overlooked.  Now,  we  know  that 
a  balance  clock  was  put  up  in  the  palace  of  Charles  V., 
of  France,  about  the  year  1370,  and  we  may  reasonably 
suppose  that  the  new  sun-dials  came  into  general  use 
during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 

Among  the  earliest  of  the  modern  writers  on  gnomon¬ 
ics  must  be  named  Sebastian  Munster,  a  cordelier,  who 
published  his  Horologiographia  at  Basle,  in  1531.  He 
gives  a  number  of  correct  rules,  but  without  demonstra¬ 
tions.  Among  his  inventions  was  a  moon-dial,  but  this 
does  not  admit  of  much  accuracy. 

During  the  seventeenth  century  dialling  was  discussed 
at  great  length  by  all  writers  on  astronomy.  Clavius 
devotes  a  quarto  volume  of  800  pages  entirely  to  the 
subject.  This  was  published  in  1612,  and  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  contain  all  that  was  known  at  that  time. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  clocks  and  watches  began 
to  supersede  sun-dials,  and  these  have  gradually  fallen 
into  disuse  except  as  an  additional  ornament  to  a  gar¬ 
den,  or  in  remote  country  districts  where  the  old  dial  on 
the  church  tower  still  serves  as  an  occasional  check  on 
the  modern  clock  by  its  side.  The  art  of  constructing 
dials  may  now  be  looked  upon  as  little  more  than  a 
mathematical  recreation. 

.  The  general  principles  of  dialling  will  now  be  readily 
understood.  The  problem  before  us  is  the  following: 
A  rod,  or  style,  as  it  is  called,  being  firmly  fixed  in  a 
direction  parallel  to  the  earth’s  axis,  we  have  to  find  how 
and  where  points  or  lines  of  reference  must  be  traced  on 
some  fixed  surface  behind  the  style,  so  that  when  the 
shadow  of  the  style  falls  on  a  certain  one  of  these  lines 
we  may  know  that  at  that  moment  it  is  solar  noon  — 
that  is,  that  the  plane  through  the  style  and  through  the 
sun  then  coincides  with  the  meridian;  again,  that  when  the 
shadow  reaches  the  next  line  of  reference,  it  is  one 
o’clock  by  solar  time,  or,  which  comes  to  the  same 
thing,  that  the  above  plane  through  the  style  and 
through  the  sun  has  just  turned  through  the  twenty- 
fourth  part  of  a  complete  revolution  ;  and  so  on  for  the 
subsequent  hours — the  hours  before  noon  being  indi¬ 
cted  in  a  similar  manner.  The  style  and  the  surface 
;>n  which  these  lines  are  traced  together  constitute  the  dial. 

The  position  of  an  intended  sun-dial  having  been  se¬ 
lected —  whether  on  church  tower,  south  front  of  farm¬ 
stead,  or  garden  wall  —  the  surface  must  be  prepared,  if 
necessary,  to  receive  the  hour-lines. 


The  chief,  and  in  fact  the  only  practical  difficulty  will 
be  tne  accurate  fixing  of  the  style,  for  on  its  accu.acy 
the  value  of  the  instrument  depends. 

It  must  be  in  the  meridian  plane,  and  must  make  an 
angle  with  the  horizon  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  place. 
The  latter  condition  will  offer  no  difficulty,  but  the  exact 
determination  of  the  meridian  plane  which  passes 
through  the  point  where  the  style  is  fixed  to  the  surface 
is  not  so  simple. 

The  point  where  the  style  meets  the  dial  is  called  the 
center  of  the  dial.  It  is  the  center  from  which  all  the 
hour-lines  radiate. 

DIAMANTE.  The  Italian  fresco  painter,  commonly 
known  as  Fra  Diamante,  was  born  at  Prato  about 
1400.  He  was  a  Carmelite  friar,  a  member  of  the 
Florentine  community  of  that  order,  and  was  the  friend 
and  assistant  of  the  more  celebrated  Filippo  Lippi. 
The  Carmelite  convent  of  Prato,  which  he  adorned  with 
many  works  in  fresco,  has  been  suppressed,  and  the 
buildings  have  been  altered  to  a  degree  involving  the 
destruction  of  the  paintings.  He  was  the  principal  as¬ 
sistant  of  Fra  Filippo  in  the  grand  frescoes  which  may 
still  be  seen  at  the  east  end  of  the  cathedral  of  Prato. 
In  the  midst  of  the  works  he  was  recalled  to  Florence 
by  his  conventual  superior,  and  a  minute  of  proceedings 
of  the  commune  of  Prato  is  still  extant,  in  which  it  is 
determined  to  petition  the  metropolitan  of  Florence  to 
obtain  his  return  to  Prato  —  a  proof  that  his  share  in 
the  work  was  so  important  that  his  recall  involved  the 
suspension  of  it.  Subsequently  he  assisted  Fra  Filippo 
in  the  execution  of  the  frescoes  still  to  be  seen  in  tne 
cathedral  of  Spoleto,  which  Fra  Diamante  completed  in 
1470,  after  his  master’s  death,  in  1469. 

DIAMANTINA,  formerly  Tejuco,  a  town  of  Brazil, 
in  the  province  of  Minas-Geraes,  is  situated  at  an  alti¬ 
tude  of  5,700  feet  above  sea-level,  in  a  valley 
watered  by  affluents  of  the  Jequitinhonha. 

DIAMANTINO,  a  town  of  Brazil,  in  the  province 
Matto-Grosso,  is  situated  close  to  the  Diamantino  river, 
about  six  miles  from  its  junction  with  the  Paraguay,  at 
the  foot  of  a  high  range  of  country.  Population,  5,000. 

DIAMOND.  This  gem,  the  most  highly  valued  and 
brilliant  of  precious  stones,  is  also  remarkable  for  its 
history  and  its  peculiar  physical  and  chemical  properties. 
Though  not  always  accurately  distinguished  from  other 
similar  stones,  it  seems  to  have  attracted  notice  at  a  very 
early  period,  especially  in  India,  the  chief  source  of  sup¬ 
ply  in  ancient  times.  The  old  Jewish  doctors  regarded 
the  jahalom,  the  third  in  the  second  row  of  stones  in  the 
breast-plate  of  the  high  priest  (Exod.  xxxix,  11),  as  the 
diamond,  and  it  is  thus  translated  in  the  English  and 
other  versions.  But  as  each  stone  bore  the  name  of  one 
of  the  tribes,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  any 
method  of  polishing  such  hard  stones,  still  less  of  en¬ 
graving  letters  on  them,  was  then  known,  the  identifica¬ 
tion  cannot  be  accurate.  Among  the  Greeks  it  is  first 
mentioned  about  three  centuries  b.c.  under  the  name  of 
adamas  “  the  unsubduable,”  referring  to  its  hardness 
and  power  of  resisting  fire.  The  same  name  was  previ¬ 
ously  given  to  a  metal  highly  valued  from  its  extreme 
hardness  for  armor  and  weapons,  and  the  twofold  use  of 
the  term  continued  long  both  in  Greek  and  Latin.  The 
name  of  the  gem  in  our  own  and  most  modern  languages 
is  derived  from  this  old  name,  occurring  in  the  form 
diamas  in  Albertus  Magnus  and  other  authors  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  Curiously  enough,  the  French 
aimattt ,  applied  to  the  magnet,  comes  from  the  same 
term  in  its  other  signification  of  an  ore  or  metal. 

The  fullest  account  of  the  adamas  as  a  stone  is  found 
in  Pliny,  who  says  it  exceeds  in  value  all  human  things, 
and  its  use  was  confined  to  kings,  and  to  few  even  of 
them.  He  mentions  six  varieties,  the  most  remarkable 
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being  the  Indian  and  Arabian,  of  such  unspeakable 
hardness  that  when  struck  with  a  hammer  even  the  iron 
and  anvil  were  torn  asunder.  It  also  resisted  the  fire, 
and  could  only  be  subdued  and  broken  down  when 
dipped  in  fresh  warm  goat’s  blood.  Similar  fables  con¬ 
tinued  to  prevail  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  even  yet 
have  hardly  vanished  from  popular  belief.  As  an  orna¬ 
mental  stone  it  was  highly  esteemed  during  the  early 
times  of  the  Roman  Empire,  as  some  scandalous  stories 
recorded  by  Juvenal  testify,  though  only  stones  with 
naturally  polished  faces  could  be  used.  This  fact  is 
proved  from  specimens  of  diamonds  set  in  gold,  with  no 
artificial  polishing,  which  have  come  down  both  from 
classic  times  and  from  the  Middle  Ages.  This  unwork¬ 
able  character  long  greatly  limited  both  its  use  and  its 
value ;  and  the  more  highly  colored  rubies,  and  even 
emeralds  and  sapphires,  were  often  preferred  to  it.  It 
was  only  after  Ludwig  van  Berquen  (or  Berghem,  as  he 
is  often  named)  in  1476  discovered  the  mode  of  cutting 
and  polishing  it,  that  the  diamond  slowly  regained  the 
first  place  among  gems.  Even  in  the  sixteenth  century 
(1550),  Benvenuto  Cellini  ( Trattato  dell ’  orificerio, 
cap.  i)  assigns  it  only  third  rank  in  value,  estimating  a  per¬ 
fect  ruby  of  one  carat  weight  as  worth  800  scudi  d’oro 
(each  equal  to  about  $1.00),  a  similar  emerald  at  400,  an 
equal  diamond  at  100,  and  a  sapphire  at  ten  scudi.  In 
the  same  century  the  use  of  the  diamond  for  cutting 
glass  and  engraving  gems  seems  also  to  have  become 
known. 

The  diamond  always  occurs  in  crystals  of  the  tesseral 
or  cubical  system.  Its  most  frequent  forms  are  the 
octahedron,  or  double  four-sided  pyramid,  the  rhombic 
dodecahedron  with  twelve  faces,  and  others  with  twenty- 
four,  and  forty-eight  faces.  The  first  form  is  most  com¬ 
mon  in  stones  from  India,  the  second  in  those  from 
Brazil.  Cubes  also  occur,  but  are  rar-%  whilst  the  ico- 
sitetrahedron  has  not  been  observed. 

The  optical  properties  of  the  diamond  are  very  re¬ 
markable.  The  purest  stones,  or  'those  of  the  first 
water,  are  highly  transparent  and  colorless.  But  more 
generally  it  is  less  transparent,  and  shows  various  tints, 
specially  white,  gray,  or  brown ;  more  rarely  blue,  red, 
yellow,  green ;  and  very  seldom  black.  Such  stones, 
when  the  colors  are  pure,  are  often  highly  valued.  It  is 
also  distinguished  by  its  brilliant  adamantine  luster. 

In  a  history  of  gems  published  early  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  Boetius  de  Boot  conjectured  that  the 
diamond  was  an  inflammable  bcdy.  Robert  Boyle,  who 
in  1664  described  its  property  of  shining  in  the  dark,  or 
phosphorescing  after  being  exposed  to  the  light  of  the 
sun,  a  few  years  later  observed  that  a  part  of  it  was  dis¬ 
sipated  in  acrid  vapors  when  subjected  to  a  high  tem¬ 
perature.  This  combustibility  of  the  diamond  was  con¬ 
firmed  in  1694  and  1695  by  experiments  with  a  powerful 
burning  glass  or  lens  made  in  the  presence  of  Cosmo  III., 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  by  the  Florentine  Academi¬ 
cians.  The  experiment  of  the  combustibility  of  the 
diamond  when  freely  exposed  in  a  strong  heat  has  been 
often  repeated,  and  its  true  character  was  proved  by 
Lavoisier,  who  determined  that  the  product  was  car¬ 
bonic  acid  gas.  Sir  George  Mackenzie  converted  iron 
into  steel  by  powdered  diamonds  ;  whilst  Mr.  Smithson 
Tennant  showed  that  the  carbonic  acid  produced  corre¬ 
sponded  to  the  oxygen  consumed.  No  doubt,  there¬ 
fore,  now  remains  that  the  diamond  is  only  pure  carbon 
in  the  crystallized  condition,  and  like  it  insoluble  in 
acids. 

In  regard  to  the  action  of  heat  on  the  diamond,  vari¬ 
ous  experiments  have  been  made.  Before  the  blowpipe 
it  is  infusible,  and  closely  packed  in  powdered  charcoal 
it  can  resist  a  very  high  temperature.  But  when  oxy¬ 
gen  is  present  it  burns  slowly  at  a  temperature  usually 
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given  at  about  that  of  melting  silver.  Gustaf  Rose 
lately  found  that  when  air  is  excluded  diamonds  ex¬ 
posed  to  a  temperature  at  which  pig-iron  melts,  or  to 
the  strongest  heat  produced  in  the  porcelain  kiln, 
undergo  no  change ;  but  at  a  higher  temperature,  like 
that  at  which  bar-iron  melts,  they  begin,  whilst  retain¬ 
ing  their  form,  to  be  converted  into  graphite.  He  fur¬ 
ther  observed  that  when  diamonds  and  graphite  were 
exposed  together  in  the  same  muffle,  foliated  graphite 
was  far  more  difficult  to  burn  than  the  diamond,  but 
compact  graphite  was  consumed  more  readily.  In  the 
current  of  air  the  diamond  gradually  became  smaller 
and  smaller,  but  retained  its  brilliancy  till  it  finally 
vanished. 

India  is  the  oldest,  and  was  long  the  most  celebrated, 
or  rather  the  only,  source  of  diamonds. 

During  the  end  of  last  and  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  the  supply  of  diamonds  chiefly  came 
from  Brazil.  They  were  first  recognized  in  1727  in  the 
province  of  Minas  Geraes,  where  they  had  been  long 
used  by  the  negroes  as  counters  in  playing  cards.  The 
principal  mines  are  still  in  that  province  near  Diaman- 
tina  (formerly  Tejuco),  and  near  Diamantino  in  Matto 
Grosso.  Mines  have  also  been  recently  worked  in  the 
province  of  Bahia.  Other  localities  are  enumerated  in 
the  article  Brazil.  The  diamonds  are  chiefly  obtained 
from  the  Cascalho,  a  loose  gravelly  deposit,  mixed  with 
red  clay,  and  containing  large  lumps  of  quartz  and  grains 
of  gold.  This  rock  is  probably  derived  from  the  itaco- 
lumite,  a  quartzose  variety  of  mica  slate,  or  metamor¬ 
phose  sandstone,  on  which  it  often  rests,  and  in  which 
diamonds  are  also  said  to  occur.  When  first  brought 
to  Europe  the  Brazil  diamonds  were  regarded  as  infeiior 
to  those  from  India,  but  without  reason.  Though  the 
mines  are  strictly  watched  as  Crown  property,  the  pro¬ 
duce  is  not  well  ascertained,  Martius  estimated  that  in 
the  forty-six  years  from  1772  to  1818  diamonds  weighing 
3,000,000  carats,  and  worth  ^7,000,000,  were  exported. 
Mr.  Mawe  stated  the  produce  at  25,000  to  30,000  carats 
annually  of  rough  diamonds,  equal  to  8,000  or  9,000 
carats  when  reduced  to  brilliants.  After  his  time  it 
seems  to  have  greatly  decreased,  the  whole  value  from 
1861  to  1867  being  given  at  about  ^1,900,000  ;  and  the 
discovery  of  the  Cape  diamonds  has  further  reduced  the 
amount.  The  stones  are  mostly  small,  averaging  little 
more  than  one  carat,  and  very  rarely  exceeding  twenty 
carats.  The  largest  diamond  from  Brazil  was  long 
an  uncut  octahedron  of  120  carats,  but  in  1854  a 
fine  stone  of  254^  carats  was  sent  to  London.  It  was 
an  irregular  dodecahedron,  but  of  brilliant  luster  and 
with  no  flaws.  Since  cut  it  weighs  about  124  carats, 
and  is  known  as  the  “  Star  of  the  South.” 

Diamonds  occur  in  other  parts  of  America,  having 
been  found  in  the  Sierra  Madre,  southwest  of  Acapulco 
in  Mexico;  and  a  few  also  in  Georgia  and  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  They  have  also  been  obtained  in  California,  but 
all  small  (under  two  carats);  and  in  the  Territory  of  Ari¬ 
zona,  where  one  is  mentioned  of  three  carats. 

In  1829  diamonds  were  discovered  on  the  European 
side  of  the  Ural  Mountains  in  the  gold  washings  near 
the  iron  mines  of  Bissersk.  Engelhardt  conjectured 
that  they  were  derived  from  a  dolomite  rock,  but  others 
state  that  it  is  mica  slate  like  that  of  Brazil.  Only  about 
seventy  were  found  in  the  first  twenty  years,  and  all  ol 
them  small,  the  largest  weighing  under  eight  carats. 
The  only  other  European  locality  is  at  Dlascekowitz, 
in  Bohemia,  where  a  single  diamond  was  found  in  the 
sand  containing  pyropes  —  the  one  said  by  Murray  to 
have  been  picked  up  in  a  brook  in  Ireland  being  very 
doubtful. 

Not  more  important  are  those  from  Australia  where 
they  were  found  as  early  as  1852,  and  again  in  1859 
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on  the  Macquarie  River.  Tn  1869  they  were  discovered 
in  the  Mudgee,  near  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Mac¬ 
quarie,  by  gold-diggers,  and  worked  for  a  time  pretty 
extensively.  They  lie  there  in  old  river  drift  covered 
by  basalt  said  to  be  of  Pliocene  age.  They  occur  in  a 
similar  position  in  the  Bingera  diamond  fields.  In  both 
places  they  are  sparingly  distributed  and  small,  the  lar¬ 
gest  mentioned  being  under  six  carats. 

Far  more  important  are  the  diamond  fields  of  South 
Africa.  In  1867  a  Dutch  farmer  obtained  from  a  boer  a 
bright  stone  which  his  children  were  using  as  a  play¬ 
thing.  This  stone  was  sent  to  the  Cape,  where  its  true 
nature  as  a  diamond  was  recognized,  and  subsequently 
forwarded  to  the  Paris  exhibition  and  sold  for  ^500. 
This  valuable  discovery  soon  led  to  further  researches, 
and  diamonds  were  obtained  from  various  places  near 
the  Orange  and  Vaal  Rivers  in  Griqua  Land  West. 
They  were  first  collected  by  washing  recent  alluvial  or 
supposed  lacustrine  deposits,  apparently  the  detritis  of 
rocks  in  the  vicinity,  that  had  spread  over  the  lower 
river  valleys,  but  are  now  rather  sought  for  in  “  pans,” 
or  “pipes,”  of  a  circular  form  running  down  into  the 
inferior  strata,  or  shale,  and  filled  with  a  peculiar  ig¬ 
neous  rock,  named  diabase,  or  gabbro,  often  much 
changed  near  the  surface.  Throughout  this  rock,  which 
has  been  penetrated  to  a  depth  of  from  100  to  200  feet, 
diamonds  are  disseminated  weighing  from  over  150 
carats  down  to  the  of  a  carat,  or  less.  Many  are 
entire,  well-formed  crystals,  but  a  large  proportion  are 
broken  and  isolated  fragments.  Hence  it  has  been  in¬ 
ferred  that  the  rock  in  which  they  now  occur  is  not  the 
matrix  or  mother  rock  in  which  they  were  originally 
formed,  but  that  the  “  pipes  ”  or  rather  channels  by 
which  volcanic  matter  has  made  its  way  to  the  surface, 
bringing  the  diamonds  along  with  it  from  some  inferior 
deposit.  However  this  may  be,  diamond-digging  has 
become  a  regular  branch  of  industry  to  a  large  popula¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  is  probable,  though  no  very  accurate 
estimate  can  be  formed,  that  nearly  ^15,000,000 
sterling  worth  of  diamonds  have  been  obtained  from 
this  district  since  their  discovery.  The  largest  diamond 
from  the  Cape  we  have  seen  mentioned  is  the  Stewart, 
of  288^4  carats,  found  on  the  Vaal  River  in  1872.  It 
was  an  irregular  octahedron  of  the  purest  water,  and  1% 
inch  in  diameter,  and  is  of  a  light  yellow  since  cut. 

There  has  been  much  speculation  regarding  the  mode 
of  origin  of  these  gems,  but  hitherto  leading  to  no  result. 
It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  all  atte  npts  to  produce 
diamonds  artificially  have  hitherto  failed. 

Diamonds  are  chiefly  used  and  valued  as  ornamental 
stones,  and  for  this  purpose  they  are  cut  in  various 
forms  according  to  the  original  shape  of  the  crystals.  It 
is  probable  that  the  Indians  knew  some  method  of  do¬ 
ing  this  at  an  early  period,  and  it  is  said  there  were 
diamond-polishers  in  Nuremberg  even  in  1373.  Ber- 
ghem  of  Bruges  has  the  credit  of  having  first  used,  in 
1456,  their  own  powder  for  this  purpose.  He  found  that 
by  rubbing  two  diamonds  on  each  other  their  surfaces 
were  polished  and  facets  formed,  and  acting  on  this 
hint,  he  employed  diamond  powder  and  a  polishing 
wheel.  His  countrymen  continued  to  follow  out  the 
art  with  great  success,  but  some  two  centuries  ago  the 
English  cutters  were  the  more  celebrated.  The  trade 
then  reverted  to  Holland,  but  is  again  returning  to 
Britain,  where  many  of  the  finest  stones  are  cut. 

The  value  of  diamonds  is  determined  chiefly  by  their 
size,  purity,  color,  freedom  from  flaws  or  stains,  and  the 
skill  with  which  they  are  manufactured.  Their  weight 
is  reckoned  by  the  carat,  of  four  diamond  grains,  origi¬ 
nally  an  Indian  weight. 

Some  diamonds  are  remarkable  for  their  size  or  his¬ 
tory.  The  largest  undoubted  diamond  is  the  Orloff  in 


the  scepter  of  the  emperor  of  Russia  weighing  194^ 
carats,  and  cut  in  the  rose  form,  with  a  flat  face  below, 
resembling  the  half  of  a  pigeon’s  egg.  According  to 
one  story,  it  formed  the  eye  of  an  Indian  idol,  and  was 
stolen  by  a  French  deserter;  another  is  that  it  belonged 
to  Nadir  Shah  of  Persia,  and  on  his  murder  came  into 
the  hands  of  an  Armenian  merchant,  who  brought  it  to 
Amsterdam.  In  1772  it  was  sold  to  Count  Orloff  for 
the  Empress  Catherine  for  450,000  silver  roubles  (^90,- 
000),  with  an  annuity  of  4,000  roubles  and  a  title  of 
Russian  nobility.  Second  to  it  is  the  Regent  or  Pitt 
diamond,  bought  by  Mr.  Pitt,  the  governor  of  Madras, 
in  1702,  for  about  £20,000.  He  brought  it  to  London, 
had  it  cut  as  a  brilliant  at,  it  is  said,  a  cost  of  ^3,000, 
and  sold  it  in  1717  to  the  regent  Duke  of  Orleans,  for 
Louis  XV.,  for  2)4  million  francs,  or  ^130,000;  but  it 
is  estimated  to  be  worth  fully  twice  that  sum.  At  the 
time  of  the  first  French  Revolution  it  was  sent  to  Berlin, 
but  reappeared  in  the  hilt  of  the  sword  of  state  worn  by 
Napoleon  I.  It  is  considered  as  the  finest  and  most 
perfect  brilliant  in  Europe.  It  weighs  136^  carats,  but 
originally  weighed  410  carats,  and  the  fragments  split  or 
sawn  from  it  when  cut  wex-e  valued  at  some  thousand 
pounds.  The  third  in  weight  is  the  Florentine,  or 
Grand  Duke,  as  it  is  named.  It  is  of  a  fine  yellow  color, 
oblong,  and  cut  in  rose.  It  is  said  to  have  been  lost  by 
Charles  the  Bold  at  the  battle  of  Granson,  and  found  by* 
a  Swiss  soldier,  who  sold  it  for  a  few  pence  as  a  piece 
of  rock  crystal.  It  afterward  belonged  to  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the  Emperor 
of  Austria.  The  Koh-i-noor,  the  largest  belonging  to 
the  British  Crown,  has  also  a  singular  history,  corres¬ 
ponding  to  that  of  the  country  of  its  origin.  The  Indian 
legend  tells  that  it  was  found  in  one  of  the  Golconda 
mines  near  the  Kishna  River,  and  worn  5,000  years  ago 
by  Kama,  one  of  the  heroes  celebrated  in  the  Mahab • 
harata.  It  passed  through  many  hands  to  Baber,  the 
founder  of  the  Mogul  dynasty,  in  1526,  and  was  shown 
by  his  successor  in  1665  to  Tavernier,  the  French  trav¬ 
eler.  He  describes  it  then  as  of  the  shape  of  a  half 
egg,  and  weighing  280  carats,  having  been  thus  reduced 
by  an  unskilled  stone-cutter  from  carats,  which  it 

once  weighed.  In  1739  it  passed  to  Nadir  Shah  the 
Persian  invader  of  India,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  K0I1- 
i-nooi‘,  or  Mountain  of  Light,  and  from  his  successors 
in  1813  to  Runjeet  Sing,  the  ruler  of  Lahore.  In  1849, 
on  the  annexation  of  the  Punjab  to  British  India,  the 
Koh-i-noor  was  also  surrendered  and  presented  to  the 
Queen  in  June,  1850,  It  was  exhibited  in  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1831,  and  then  weighed  1 86  ,J6  carats,  but 
has  since  been  recut,  with  doubtful  advantage,  iu  the 
rose  form,  and  is  now  106  Jg  carats.  Its  lower  side  is 
flat,  and  undoubtedly  corresponds  to  a  cleavage  plane. 
Hence  it  has  been  conjectured  that  it  and  the  Russian 
Orloff  diamond  are  portions  of  the  original  stone  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Great  Mogul,  whilst  a  stone  of  132  carats, 
obtained  by  Abbas  Mirza  at  the  storming  of  Coocha,  in 
Khorassan,  in  1832,  may  be  a  third  fragment.  This 
portion  was  long  used  by  a  peasant  as  a  flint  for  strik¬ 
ing  fire.  The  three  united  would  have  nearly  the  form 
and  size  given  by  Tavernier,  and  the  Koh-i-noor  would 
then  surpass  all  known  diamonds  in  magnitude  as  in  its 
eventful  history. 

DIANA,  who  was  at  a  later  period  reverenced  us  the 
Greek  Artemis  by  the  side  of  Apollo,  was  originally  an 
independent  deity  of  Italy,  as,  indeed,  is  shown  by  the 
name,  which  is  the  feminine  form  of  Janus.  She  is 
essentially  the  moon  goddess,  and  presides  over  wood, 
plain,  and  water,  as  well  as  over  the  change  of  human 
character,  and  the  special  functions  of  the  femnle  sex, 
also  over  chase  and  war. 

DIANO,  or  Teggiano,  a  town  of  Italy  in  (he 
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province  of  Principato  Citeriore,  forty-five  miles  south¬ 
east  of  Salerno,  on  an  isolated  eminence,  above  the 
upper  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Negro,  or  Tanager ,  to 
which  it  gives  the  name  of  Val  di  Diana. 

DIAPHORETICS,  such  remedies  as  promote  per¬ 
spiration. 

DIARBEKIR,  a  city  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  center  of  the  pashalic  of  the  same  name,  is 
situated  2,050  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  on  a  mass 
of  basaltic  rock  which  rises  abruptly  to  a  height  of  100 
feet  from  the  western  bank  of  the  Tigris,  about  100 
miles  northeast  of  Aleppo.  Population,  60,000. 

DIARRHCEA,  looseness  of  the  bowels.  The  causes 
of  this  complaint  are  very  numerous.  As  a  primary 
affection  it  has  been  treated  of  under  Cholera. 

DIAS,  Antonio  Gonsalves  (1823-1864),  a  Brazil¬ 
ian  poet  and  historian,  was  born  at  the  little  town  of 
Caxias,  in  Maranhao,  with  the  charms  of  which  he  has 
made  his  readers  familiar.  From  the  University  of 
Coimbra,  in  Portugal,  he  returned  to  his  native  country 
well-equipped  with  legal  lore,  and  obtained  an  official 
appointment  at  Maranhao  ;  but  the  literary  tendency 
which  was  strong  within  him  led  him  to  try  his  fortune 
as  an  author  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Here  he  wrote  for  the 
newspaper  press,  ventured  to  appear  as  a  dramatist, 
and  at  last,  in  1846,  established  his  reputation  by  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  poems  —  Primieros  Cantos  —  which  appealed  to 
the  national  feelings  of  his  Brazilian  readers,  were  re¬ 
markable  for  their  autobiographic  impress,  and  by  their 
beauty  of  expression  and  rhythm  placed  their  author  at 
the  head  of  the  lyric  poets  of  his  country.  In  1848  he 
followed  up  his  success  by  Secundos  Cantos  e  sex  Tilhas 
de  F  ei  Antdo ,  in  which,  as  the  title  indicates,  he  puts 
a  number  of  the  pieces  in  the  mouth  of  a  simple  old 
Dominican  friar  ;  and  in  the  following  year,  in  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  the  duties  of  his  new  post  as  professor  of 
Brazilian  history  in  the  Imperial  College  of  Pedro  II., 
he  published  an  edition  of  Berredo,  and  added  a  sketch 
of  the  migrations  of  the  Indian  tribes.  A  third  volume 
of  poems,  which  appeared  with  the  title  of  Ultimos 
Cantos  in  1850,  was  practically  the  poet’s  farewell  to 
Rio  de  Janeiro  and  the  service  of  the  muse,  for  he  spent 
the  next  eight  years  engaged  under  government  patron¬ 
age  in  obtaining  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the  scien¬ 
tific  institutions  of  Europe,  was  appointed  on  his  return 
to  Brazil  a  member  of  an  expedition  for  the  exploration 
of  the  province  of  Ceara,  was  forced  in  1862,  by  the 
state  of  his  health  to  try  the  effects  of  another  visit  to 
Europe,  and  died  in  September,  1864,  on  board  the  ves¬ 
sel  that  was  bearing  him  once  again  to  his  native  shores. 

DIAS,  Bartolommeo,  a  Portuguese  navigator,  the 
discoverer  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  flourished  toward 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  date  of  his  birth 
being  unknown.  Pie  was  lost  at  sea  in  1500. 

DIATOM  ACE^E.  For  the  knowledge  we  possess  of 
these  beautiful  organisms,  so  minute  as  to  be  undiscerni- 
ble  by  our  unaided  vision,  we  are  indebted  to  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  microscope.  It  was  not  till  toward  the  close 
of  the  last  century  that  the  first  known  forms  of  this 
group  were  discovered  by  O.  F.  Muller.  Andsoslowwas 
the  progress  of  discovery  in  this  field  of  scientific  research 
that  in  the  course  of  half  a  century,  when  Agardh 
published  his  Systema  Algarum  in  1824,  only  forty-nine 
species,  included  under  eight  genera,  had  been  described. 
Since  that  time,  however,  the  microscope  has  been 
greatly  improved ;  and  eminent  naturalists  in  all  parts 
of  the  civilized  world  have  been  induced  to  engage  in 
the  study  of  these  forms.  The  result  is  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  known  genera  and  species  has  been  greatly  in¬ 
creased;  the  species  found  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
may  be  estimated  at  little  less  than  1,000;  and  Kabenhorst, 
in  the  inclex  to  his  Flora  Europe? a,  enumerates  about 
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4,000  forms,  which  have  been  discovered  throughout  the 
continent  of  Europe.  At  a  time  when  little  was  under¬ 
stood  of  the  structure  of  these  organisms  they  were  gen¬ 
erally  known  among  botanists  by  the  appellation  of 
Bacillariacese;  but  almost  all  recent  authors  are  agreed 
in  adopting  the  latter  and  more  appropriate  designation 
of  Diatomacese. 

Various  opinions  have  been  entertained  as  to  the 
position  to  be  assigned  to  these  forms.  The  earlier  ob¬ 
servers  referred  them  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Sub¬ 
sequent  authors,  including  Ehrenberg,  regarded  them  as 
animals ;  but  in  consequence  of  their  analogy  to  other 
organisms  acknowlegded  to  be  vegetable,  as  regards 
their  general  structure,  and  more  especially  their  modes 
of  reproduction,  they  are  now  almost  universally  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  classified  with  the 
Monocellular  Algae. 

DIAZ  DE  LA  PENA,  Narcisse  Virgile  (1809- 
1876),  a  French  artist,  distinguished  chiefly  as  a  land¬ 
scape  painter,  was  born  at  Bordeaux. 

DIBDIN,  Charles  (1745-1814),  a  well-known  writer 
of  songs  and  musical  composer,  was  born  at  South¬ 
ampton. 

DIBDIN,  Thomas,  English  dramatist  and  song  wri¬ 
ter,  was  one  of  the  sons  of  the  subject  of  last  notice,  and 
was  born  on  March  21,  1771.  From  1789  to  1795,  he 
performed  in  every  department  of  the  drama,  composing 
during  the  same  period  more  than  1 ,000  songs,  and  mak¬ 
ing  his  first  attempt  as  a  dramatic  writer.  He  returned 
to  London  in  1795,  having  married  two  years  before; 
and  in  the  winter  of  1798-1799  his  Jew  and  the  Doctor 
was  produced  at  Covent  Garden.  From  this  time  he 
contributed  a  very  large  number  of  comedies,  operas, 
farces,  etc.,  to  the  public  entertainment.  Some  of  these 
brought  immense  popularity  to  the  writer  and  immense 
profits  to  the  theaters.  He  died  in  London,  September 
16,  1841. 

DIBDIN,  Rev.  Thomas  Frognall,  an  enthusiastic 
bibliographer,  born  at  Calcutta  in  1776,  wras  the  son  of 
Thomas  Dibdin,  the  sailor  brother  of  Charles  Dibdin, 
whom  the  latter  has  immortalized  in  his  song  Poor  Toiri 
Bowling.  The  first  of  the  numerous  bibliographical 
works  on  which  Dibdin’s  fame  entirely  rests  was  his 
Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Rare  and  Valuable 
Editions  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Classics  (1803),  w'hich, 
though  superficial,  incomplete,  and  untrustworthy  in 
many  of  its  details,  supplied  a  blank  in  English  litera¬ 
ture.  A  fourth  and  greatly  enlarged  edition  appeared 
in  1827.  The  rich  library  at  Althorp  was  thrown  open 
to  him  ;  he  spent  much  of  his  time  in  it,  and  in  1814 
published  his  Bibliotheca  Spenceriana,  giving  an  account 
of  the  many  rare  works  it  contained.  As  the  library 
was  not  open  to  the  general  public,  the  information 
given  in  the  Bibliotheca  was  found  very  useful,  but  the 
work  was  marred  by  the  inaccuracy  in  matters  of  detail 
which  more  or  less  characterized  all  its  author’s  produc¬ 
tions.  This  fault  was  naturally  least  obtrusive  in  a 
series  of  playful,  discursive  works  in  the  form  of  dia¬ 
logues  on  his  favorite  subject,  in  which  great  exactness 
was  not  necessary.  The  first  of  these  Bibliomania 
(1809)  was  republished,  with  large  additions,  in  1811, 
and  was  very  popular,  passing  through  numerous  edi¬ 
tions.  Dibdin  died  in  1847. 

DICE  (plural  of  die),  small  cubes  of  bone  or  ivory, 
marked  on  their  six  sides  with  black  dots,  from  one  up 
to  six  in  number.  They  are  employed  in  certain  games 
of  chance,  the  throwing  being  effected  by  means  of  a 
small  tubular  box,  which,  held  in  the  hand,  is  shaken  at 
will  by  the  player. 

DIC^EARCHUS,  a  celebrated  Peripatetic  philoso¬ 
pher,  historian,  and  geographer,  was  a  native  of  Mes¬ 
sina,  in  Sicily. 
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DICK,  Thomas,  a  popular  writer  on  astronomy  and 
other  scientific  subjects,  was  born  in  1775.  In  1824  he 
published  in  two  volumes  the  Christian  Philosopher,  a 
work  whose  “aim  was,”  in  his  own  words,  “to  illus¬ 
trate  the  harmony  which  subsists  between  the  system  of 
nature  and  the  system  of  revelation,  and  to  show  that 
the  manifestations  of  God  in  the  material  universe  ought 
to  be  blended  with  our  view  of  the  facts  and  doctrines 
recorded  in  the  volume  of  inspiration.”  The  success  of 
this  work  enabled  him  to  resign  his  labors  as  teacher, 
and  in  1827  he  removed  to  Brough ty  Ferry,  a  suburb  of 
Dundee,  where  he  devoted  his  whole  time  to  literary  and 
scientific  pursuits. 

DICKENS,  Charles  (1812-1870),  the  great  English 
novelist,  was  what  would  generally  be  described  as  a 
self-educated  man,  and  yet,  if  by  a  man’s  education  we 
understand  preparation  for  the  work  he  has  to  do  in  life, 
he  was  indebted  to  circumstances  for  an  education  on 
which  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  improve.  His 
father  was  a  clerk  in  the  Navy  Pay  Office,  stationed  at 
Portsmouth  when  Charles  was  born,  but  soon  afterward 
at  Chatham,  and  soon  after  that  in  London  —  a  con¬ 
scientious  man,  industrious  and  punctual  in  his  occupa¬ 
tion,  but  too  easy-tempered  and  unpractical  to  expend 
his  income  so  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  wants  of  a  rap¬ 
idly  increasing  family.  The  boy’s  mother  seems  to  have 
been  a  person  of  more  energy,  as  well  as  of  considerable 
accomplishments ;  she  taught  him  the  rudiments  of 
Latin,  and  tried  to  establish  a  boarding  school  in 
Gower  Street.  The  one  parent  was  the  original  of 
Micawber,  the  other  the  original  of  Mrs.  Nickleby. 
With  all  their  united  efforts  they  could  not  keep  out  of 
distress  ;  the  boarding  school  scheme  came  too  late  ;  and 
when  Dickens  was  nine  years  old  the  family  was  living 
in  abject  poverty  in  Bayham  Street,*  Camden  Town, 
then  one  of  the  poorest  London  suburbs,  and  their  diffi¬ 
culties  were  increasing  upon  them.  Charles  was  sent 
out  to  earn  six  shillings  a  week  in  a  blacking  warehouse, 
tying  blue  covers  on  pots  of  paste-blacking.  For  two 
years  the  child  led  a  very  hard,  uncared-for  life  at  this 
uncongenial  work.  He  bitterly  felt  that  it  was  uncon¬ 
genial,  for  he  was  a  very  precocious  boy,  had  read  many 
books,  and  had  formed  an  ambition  to  be  “  a  learned 
and  distinguished  man.”  It  must  have  been  very  gall¬ 
ing  to  him,  with  his  prematurely  developed  sensibilities 
and  aspirations,  to  be  thrown  among  such  companions 
as  Bob  Fagin  and  Poll  Green.  And  perhaps  he  was 
right  in  after-life  to  wonder  at  the  thoughtlessness  of  his 
parents  in  subjecting  him  to  such  a  humiliation.  His 
sufferings  were  so  acute,  and  made  such  an  impression 
on  him,  that  years  afterward  he  could  not  think  of  them 
without  crying ;  and  there  were  certain  quarters  of  the 
town  through  which  he  used  to  pass  to  his  daily  work, 
and  where  he  used  to  loiter  with  less  than  enough  to 
eat,  that  he  habitually  shunned  for  their  painful  memo¬ 
ries.  “It  is  wonderful  to  me,”  he  wrote,  when  in  the 
height  of  his  fame,  “  how  I  could  have  been  so  easily 
cast  away  at  such  an  age.  It  is  wonderful  to  me  that, 
even  after  my  descent  into  the  poor  little  drudge  I  had 
been  since  we  came  to  London,  no  one  had  compassion 
enough  on  me — a  child  of  singular  abilities,  quick, 
eager,  delicate,  and  soon  hurt,  bodily  or  mentally  —  to 
suggest  that  something  might  have  been  spared,  as  cer¬ 
tainly  it  might  have  been,  to  place  me  at  any  common 
school.  Our  friends,  I  take  it,  were  tired  out.  No  one 
made  any  sign.  My  father  and  mother  were  quite  sat¬ 
isfied.  They  could  hardly  have  been  more  so  if  I  had 
been  twenty  years  of  age,  distinguished  at  a  grammar 
school,  and  going  to  Cambridge.  ” 

And  indeed,  if  his  parents  could  have  foreseen  the 
future,  they  would  have  had  cause  to  be  much  more 
satisfied.  For  when  the  fragile  little  boy  was  sept  into 


his  cousin’s  blacking  warehouse,  he  entered  a  bettei 
school,  as  it  happened,  than  his  father  could  have 
chosen  for  him.  It  was  an  infinitely  more  painful  school 
than  Harrow  or  Eton,  but  for  one  whose  destined  work 
was  to  describe  the  poorer  houses  and  streets  of  London, 
and  the  varieties  of  life,  odd  and  sad,  laughter-moving 
and  pitiful,  that  swarmed  in  them,  it  was  a  more  in¬ 
structive  school;  it  was  the  true  road  to  knowledge. 
The  chances  were  that  a  delicate  boy  like  him  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  his  wretchedness,  and  that  a  clever  boy  like 
him  became  a  rogue  and  vagabond ;  but  he  survived 
these  dangers,  and  became  a  great  novelist.  Instead 
of  sinking  into  the  depths  of  the  thronging  atoms,  he 
rose  above  them,  or  kept  apart  from  them,  observed 
them,  and  became  their  describer. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  this  watchful  habit  began, 
and  when  it  connected  itself  with  his  love  of  literary 
distinction.  We  have  Dickens’  own  testimony  that  he 
was  a  singularly  observant  child,  and  that  at  a  very 
early  period  he  had  an  ambition  to  become  “  a  learned 
and  distinguished  man,”  but  it  would  be  going  too 
far  to  suppose  that  from  his  childhood  he  held  him¬ 
self  apart  and  kept  a  keen  eye  on  the  doings  of 
others  with  a  view  to  making  capital  out  of  his  observa¬ 
tions.  At  first,  in  all  likelihood,  the  distinction  which  he 
coveted  was  a  kind  of  distinction  that  seemed  to  him 
possible  only  through  the  medium  of  grammar-schools 
and  universities.  To  the  last,  no  doubt,  he  regretted  this 
want  of  academical  study,  and  believed  that  it  had 
placed  him  at  a  disadvantage.  Still  accident  is  so  very 
much  better  a  schoolmaster  than  design,  that  from  the 
first  it  gave  him  also  the  literary  training  needful  to 
make  him  a  painter  of  manners.  His  father,  the  navy 
pay  clerk,  had  a  small  collection  of  books,  with  which 
the  “  very  small  and  not  over-particularly-taken-care-of 
boy  ”  had  made  himself  familiar  while  he  was  living  at 
Chatham,  before  his  experiences  in  Camden  Town  and 
the  blacking  warehouse.  Among  these  books  were 
Roderick  Random,  Peregrine  Pickle ,  Humphrey 
Clinker ,  Tom  fonts,  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield ,  Don 
Quixote ,  Gil  Bias,  Robinson  Crusoe,  the  Arabian 
Nights ,  Mrs.  Inchbald’s  Farces,  and  the  Tales  of  the 
Genii.  This  literature  did  not  glide  over  the  boy’s 
mind  like  water  over  marble  ;  it  found  congenial  soil,  and 
fell  into  it  as  seed.  He  lived  the  life  of  his  favorite 
characters. 

A  boy  with  this  preliminary  training  was  excellently 
prepared  for  a  course  of  strange  and  painful  experiences. 
The  bitter  contrast  between  the  ideal  world  in  which  he 
had  lived,  and  the  miserable  poverty  in  which  he  spent 
the  first  three  years  of  his.  life  in  London,  making  him¬ 
self  useful  at  home,  running  errands,  carrying  things  to 
the  pawnbrokers,  visiting  his  father  in  the  Marshalsea, 
into  which  the  poor  man  and  his  family  soon  drifted, 
tying  up  pots  of  blacking  at  the  warehouse,  prowling 
about  cook-shops,  a-la-mode  beef-shops,  and  coffee- 
shops,  a  shabbily  clad  and  insufficiently  fed  little  boy, 
seeking  to  invest  his  livelihood  of  a  shilling  a  day  to  the 
best  advantage,  helped  to  fix  these  experiences  and  the 
many  odd  scenes  and  characters  with  which  they 
brought  him  in  contact  more  indelibly  on  his  memory. 
According  to  his  own  account,  intensely  as  he  felt  the 
misery  and  shame  of  this  kind  of  life,  he  was  not  with¬ 
out  a  perception  of  its  humorous  side.  He  used  to  say 
that,  incredible  as  it  might  appear,  he  looked  upon 
things  then  very  much  as  he  did  afterward.  He  even 
began  to  make  attemps  to  sketch  what  he  saw.  Col- 
man’s  Broad  Grins  was  lent  him  by  some  kind  people 
—  another  wise  provision  on  the  part  of  the  great 
schoolmaster  Accident;  and  with  this  before  him  as  a 
stimulus,  he  actually  sketched  the  barber  who  came  to 
shave  his  bachelor  uncle,  the  old  charwoman  who 
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helped  his  mother,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  subse¬ 
quent  sketches — Mrs.  Pipchin,  The  Little  Marchioness , 
Bob  Sawyer' s  Lodgings,  and  many  other  characters  and 
scenes  to  which  we  have  not  the  same  direct  traces. 
He  was  pursuing  his  education,  in  fact,  as  thoroughly 
as  if  he  had  been  a  pupil  in  a  painter’s  studio.  He 
was  serving  his  apprenticeship.  He  could  not  have 
been  better  employed  if  he  had  been  the  holder  of  an 
endowment  for  research. 

His  first  published  piece  of  original  writing  appeared 
in  the  Old  Monthly  Magazine  for  January,  1834.  The 
title  was  A  Dinner  at  Poplar  (“Mr.  Minns”),  one  of 
the  pieces  afterward  published  as  Sketches  by  Boz ,  the 
nom  de  plume  which  he  adopted  from  the  nickname  of 
one  of  his  brothers.  He  wrote  nine  of  these  sketches 
for  the  Alonthly  Magazine,  and  then  he  was  engaged 
to  write  some  for  an  evening  offshoot  to  the  Adorning 
Chronicle.  The  first  series  of  Sketches  by  Boz  was  col¬ 
lected  and  published  in  two  volumes  in  the  February 
of  1836,  with  illustrations  by  George  Cruickshank.  The 
first  edition  was  exhausted  in  a  few  months;  a  second 
was  called  for  in  August.  The  Sketches  had  at  once 
attracted  attention.  No  wonder,  for  in  them  we  find 
already  in  full  swing  the  unflagging  delight  in  pursuing 
the  humorous  side  of  a  character,  and  the  inexhaustible 
fertility  in  inventing  ludicrous  incidents, which  had  only 
to  be  displayed  on  a  large  scale  to  place  him  at  once 
on  a  pinnacle  of  fame. 

The  first  number  of  The  Posthumous  Papers  of  the 
Pickwick  Club  was  issued  in  April,  1836.  The  story 
of  its  origin  was  first  authentically  told  in  the  preface 
to  the  edition  of  1847.  Some  of  the  details  were 
afterward  slightly  modified.  The  first  thought  of  the 
work  did  not  originate  with  Dickens,  although  the 
whole  character  of  it  was  determined  by  him.  The 
publishers,  Messrs.  Chapman  &  Hall,  and  Mr.  Sey¬ 
mour  the  artist,  had  agreed  to  issue  a  monthly  serial 
to  be  illustrated  by  Mr.  Seymour,  and  they  went  to 
Dickens,  whose  Sketches  had  attracted  their  attention, 
to  propose  that  he  should  write  the  letterpress  of  this 
“  monthly  something.”  Their  idea  was  that  the  au¬ 
thor  should  describe  the  adventures  of  a  “Nimrod 
Club,”  the  members  of  which  should  go  out  shooting, 
fishing,  and  so  forth,  and  getting  themselves  into  diffi¬ 
culties  through  their  want  of  dexterity.  Dickens 
undertook  the  “monthly  something,”  but  obtained  the 
required  diverting  incidents  by  a  different  machinery, 
namely,  the  “  Pickwick  Club.”  The  first  four  numbers 
went  off  slowly;  the  demand  first  became  brisk  after 
the  fifth  number,  in  which  “Sam  Weller”  made  his 
appearance.  But  by  the  discerning  few  the  value  of 
the  work  was  recognized;  and  one  of  them,  Mr.  Bent¬ 
ley,  the  publisher,  only  a  few  weeks  before  fame  came 
to  the  author  with  its  capricious  and  overwhelming 
suddenness,  engaged  him  to  undertake  the  editing 
of  a  monthly  magazine  to  be  started  the  following 
January,  and  to  write  a  serial  story  for  it,  and  further 
made  an  agreement  with  him  for  the  writing  of  two 
other  tales  at  a  specified  early  date.  Of  the  vexa¬ 
tion  arising  out  of  this  agreement,  when  the  huge 
success  of  the  Pickivick  Papers  showed  its  terms  to  be 
inadequate,  and  Dickens  was  disposed  to  resent  it  as  a 
selling  of  himself  into  slavery,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  bargain  was  re-adjusted,  an  account  is  given 
by  Mr.  Forster  from  the  author’s  point  of  view. 

Dickens  was  eminently  a  practical  man,  and,  when 
publishers  were  fighting  for  his  novels,  he  directed  his 
whole  energy  to  meeting  the  demand  without  seeking 
to  experiment  on  other  modes  of  composition.  As 
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some  compensation  to  Mr.  Bentley  for  releasing  him 
from  the  strict  terms  of  the  agreement  we  have  men¬ 
tioned,  he  edited  a  Life  of  Grimaldi,  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1838;  but  after  that  he  put  his  whole  strength 
into  the  art  of  writing  sketches  and  serial  tales.  As 
soon  as  Pickwick  was  off  his  hands,  and  before  Oliver 
Txvist  was  yet  completed,  he  made  an  agreement  with 
Chapman  &  Hall  “to  write  a  new  work,  the  title 
whereof  should  be  determined  by  him,  of  a  similar 
character  and  of  the  same  extent  as  the  Posthumous 
Papers  of  the  Pickwick  Club;"  and  between  April, 
1838,  and  October,  1839,  he  produced  the  Life  and 
Adventures  of  Nicholas  Nickleby. 

Before  the  end  of  the  serial  publication  of  Nickleby, 
he  had  conceived  a  new  project,  partly  with  a  view  to 
relief  from  the  strain  of  writing  a  continuous  story  in 
instalments,  with  the  printer  at  his  heels,  and  partly 
with  a  view  of  getting  more  profit  for  himself  out  of 
his  labors.  This  was  a  weekly  publication,  to  be  edited 
by  himself,  and  to  contain  sketches,  essays,  tales,  ad¬ 
ventures  and  letters  from  imaginary  correspondents. 
He  was  to  receive  a  certain  sum  every  week  for  what 
was  written,  and  was  besides  to  share  half  the  profits 
with  the  publishers.  When  the  scheme  was  agreed  to 
by  the  publishers,  he  proceed  to  release  himself  from 
other  engagements  by  resigning  the  editorship  of  Bent¬ 
ley's  Miscellany,  and  getting  clear  of  his  obligation  to 
write  Barnaby  Pudge  for  Mr.  Bentley  in  consideration 
of  his  buying  the  copyright  and  stock  of  Oliver  Twist 
for  $11,000.  He  thus  started  clear  with  Alaster  Humph¬ 
rey' s  Clock ,  the  title  which  he  adopted  for  his  new 
publication.  The  first  number  of  Master  Humphrey 
was  issued  on  April  4,  1840.  The  sale  of  the  first 
number  was  70,000  copies,  but  the  orders  fell  off  when 
it  was  found  that  there  was  to  be  no  continuous  story. 
A  story  in  weekly  instalments  it  was  therefore  neces¬ 
sary  for  him  to  write.  A  tale  which  he  had  begun  in 
his  magazine,  and  put  into  the  mouth  of  “  Old  Humph¬ 
rey,”  was  seen  to  be  capable  of  expansion,  and  he 
expanded  it  into  the  Old  Curiosity  Shop,  finding  himself 
thus  driven  to  his  old  employment  of  keeping  ahead  of 
the  printers  with  a  serial  story,  the  only  difference 
being  that  the  instalments  were  weekly,  and  that  he 
had  the  stimulus  of  larger  profits  from  his  success. 

Alaster  Humphrey' s  Clock  was  allowed  to  run  out  in 
November,  1841,  with  the  conclusion  of  the  tale  of 
Barnaby  Rudge,  which  followed  the  Old  Curiosity  Shop. 
The  construction  of  Barnaby  Rudge  is  less  simple  than 
that  of  any  of  its  predecessors;  Dickens  here  attempted 
a  more  closely  knit  form  of  plot.  There  are  no  inci¬ 
dental  diversions  in  this  novel — all  the  characters  have 
some  finger  in  the  main  story,  and  every  scene  tends 
toward  the  development  of  some  relation  which  after¬ 
ward  has  a  potent  influence  on  the  course  of  the  main 
events.  It  is  true  the  Lord  George  Gordon  riots  fill 
so  much  space  as  to  eclipse  for  a  time  the  private 
interests  of  the  novel;  but  the  lives  of  all  the  personages 
whose  fortunes  we  are  following  are  interwoven  with 
the  public  history  with  the  most  elaborate  care  and 
consummate  skill,  and  when  our  fears  for  the  common¬ 
wealth  in  the  general  storm  are  allayed,  the  keenest 
interest  is  left  for  the  fates  of  the  individuals  who  have 
been  involved  in  the  commotion. 

Barnaby  Rudge  cost  the  author  much  labor,  and 
after  finishing  it,  and  with  W.  Master  Humphrey' s  Clock, 
he  felt  the  need  of  some  change.  He  had  begun  to 
chafe  under  the  weekly  form  of  publication,  and  to  fret 
as  to  what  he  might  have  done  with  Barnaby  if  he 
could  only  have  produced  it  in  monthly  instalments, 
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This  determined  him  to  make  an  agreement  with  his 
publishers  for  the  issue  of  his  next  story  in  the  old 
monthly  form.  When  he  projected  the  Clock ,  one  of 
his  schemes  was  that  he  should  visit  Ireland  or  America, 
and  write  from  there  a  series  of  descriptive  papers  for 
it.  The  Clock  was  discontinued,  but  the  desire  to  seek 
fresh  fields  remained.  He  accordingly  set  out  for 
America  in  January,  1842,  returning  in  June,  after  a 
reception  that  might  well  have  turned  his  head,  to  write 
the  American  Notes.  He  had  been  run  after  and 
stared  at  by  crowds  and  cheered  with  greater  enthusiasm 
than  if  he  had  been  a  crowned  potentate;  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  complained  that  in  these 
Notes ,  as  well  as  in  his  fierce  endeavors  to  enlighten 
them  on  the  subject  of  copyright,  he  had  made  but  a 
poor  return  for  their  welcome.  He  was  superfluously 
aggressive,  there  is  no  doubt,  but  they  freely  forgave 
him  when  he  returned  many  years  afterward.  Soon 
after  he  was  asked  to  undertake  the  editorship  of  a  new 
daily  paper,  the  Daily  News,  and  consented.  But  a 
fortnight’s  experience  (from  January  21  to  February 
9,  1846)  satisfied  him  that  he  was  out  of  his  element. 
He  then  resolved  to  go  abroad  again,  and  write  another 
novel  in  shilling  monthly  numbers.  The  fruit  of  this 
resolution  was  Dombey  and  Son ,  the  first  number  of 
which  was  issued  in  October,  1846,  and  the  last  in 
April,  1848.  On  resigning  the  editorship  of  the  Daily 
News,  he  did  not  wholly  part  connection  with  it;  he 
continued  in  it  from  January  to  March,  1846,  a  series 
of  descriptive  letters,  which  he  afterward  published 
under  the  title  of  Pictures  from  Italy.  The  sale  of 
Dombey,  which  reached  32,000,  reassured  him  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  special  calling.  He  followed  it  up  in 
1849  and  1850  with  David  Copperfield. 

The  idea  of  taking  a  hall  or  theater  and  read¬ 
ing  from  his  own  books  was  first  mentioned  by 
him  in  1844,  after  he  had  read  the  Chimes  to 
a  small  company  in  Mr.  Forster’s  rooms,  and  he  often 
returned  to  it,  but  was  obliged  to  hold  it  in  abeyance 
for  fourteen  years,  his  friends  urging  that  it  would  be 
beneath  his  dignity.  In  1858  his  resolution  was  taken 
in  spite  of  all  discouragements,  partly,  he  said,  to 
escape  from  uneasiness  at  home,  though  it  may  well  be 
believed  that  his  own  temper — restless,  irritable,  and 
exacting  in  the  midst  of  his  work — was  largely  to  blame 
for  the  discomfort  from  which  he  suffered.  He  gave 
four  series  of  readings,  in  1858-59,  1861-63,  1866-67, 
and  1868-70,  appearing  in  nearly  every  town  of  any 
size  in  the  United  Kingdom;  and  in  1867-68  renewing 
in  this  way  his  acquaintance  with  the  Americans.  The 
success  of  these  readings  was  enormous  from  every 
point  of  view.  Mr.  Forster  mentions  that  he  re¬ 
mitted  from  America  $50,000. 

Martin  Chuzzlewit,  which  appeared  in  1843,  was 
followed  by  the  Christtnas  Carol,  the  first  of  the  series 
of  Christmas  stories,  for  which  at  so  many  recurringsea- 
sons  the  public  looked  forward.  Dickens  had  a  few 
weeks  experience  as  editor  of  the  London  Daily  News 
(January,  1846),  but  soon  abandoned  the  position  and 
in  the  same  year  produced  Dombey  and  Son.  This 
was  followed  in  1849-50  by  David  Copperfield;  Bleak 
House  came  out  in  monthly  numbers  from  March,  1852, 
to  September,  1853.  Then  came  Hard  Times,  Little 
Dorrit,  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  The  Uncommercial 
Traveller,  and  Great  Expectations,  beside  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  sketches  contributed  to  Household  Words, 
which  in  1859  was  changed  into  All  the  Year  Round. 

Our  Mutual  Friend  was  published  in  1864  and  1865. 
4 fter  a,n  interval  of  five  years,  during  which  he  con¬ 


tributed  to  three  Christmas  numbers  of  All  the  Year 
Round,  and  wrote  A  Holiday  Romance  and  George 
Silverman' s  Explanation  for  an  American  publisher,  the 
first  number  of  The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood  was  issued 
in  April,  1870.  He  did  not  live  to  complete  the  novel. 
For  some  years  severe  pains  in  the  left  hand  and  foot 
had  given  warning  that  he  was  overtaxing  his  system, 
but  the  warning  was  not  fully  understood  till  too  late. 
He  was  suddenly  overcome  by  a  stupor,  caused  by 
effusion  on  the  brain,  on  the  evening  of  June  8th,  and 
ceased  to  breathe  on  the  following  day.  In  his  will  he 
had  desired  that  he  should  be  buried  in  “an  inexpensive, 
unostentatious,  and  strictly  private  manner,  without  any 
public  announcement  of  the  time  or  place  of  his  burial.” 
These  conditions' were  observed  ;  but  his  executors  did 
not  consider  them  inconsistent  with  his  receiving  the 
honor  of  interment  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  he 
was  buried  on  June  14,  1870. 

DICOTYLEDONS.  See  Botany  and  Vegeta¬ 
ble  Kingdom. 

DICTATOR,  the  highest  extraordinary  magistrate 
of  the  ancient  Roman  republic.  The  original  name  of 
this  officer  was  magisler  populi ,  by  which  appellation 
he  was  called  in  the  sacred  books  down  to  the  latest 
times  of  the  commonwealth. 

When  the  republican  form  of  government  was  estab¬ 
lished  at  Rome,  and  the  supreme  executive  vested  in 
the  two  consuls,  emergencies  sometimes  occurred  in 
which  it  seemed  that  the  safety  of  the  state  might  ad¬ 
vantageously  be  intrusted  for  the  time  to  some  one  man, 
whose  past  life  had  gained  for  him  the  esteem  and  re¬ 
spect  of  the  whole  body  of  the  citizens.  The  idea  of 
this  office  was  borrowed  by  the  Romans  from  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  some  of  the  Latin  towns  which  they  had 
subdued.  It  lay  with  the  senate  to  decide  when  the 
services  of  a  dictator  were  necessary. 

DICTIONARY.  Although  dictionaries  are  so  numer¬ 
ous,  so  well  known,  and  so  much  used,  they  vary  so 
greatly  in  the  nature  and  treatments  of  their  subjects  that 
any  definition  must  be  very  much  modified  in  order  to 
include  some  works  so  entitled  and  usually  so  called. 
In  its  proper  and  most  usual  meaning,  a  dictionary  is  a 
book  containing  a  collection  of  the  words  of  a  language, 
dialect,  or  subject,  arranged  alphabetically  or  in  some 
other  definite  order,  and  with  explanations  in  the  same 
or  some  other  language.  What  is  essential  is,  that  the 
words  given  should  be  all  or  most  of  those  belonging  to 
the  subject  of  the  dictionary,  or  at  least  be  very  many 
in  number.  When  the  words  are  few  in  num¬ 
ber,  being  only  a  small  part  of  those  belonging  to 
the  subject,  or  when  they  are  given  without  expla¬ 
nation,  or  some  only  are  explained,  or  the  explana¬ 
tions  are  partial,  the  work  is  called  a  vocabulary. 
An  alphabetical  arrangement  of  the  words  of  some 
book  or  author  with  references  to  the  places  where 
they  occur  is  called  an  index.  When  under  each 
word  the  phrases  containing  it  are  added  to  the 
references,  the  work  is  called  a  concordance.  Some¬ 
times,  however,  these  names  are  given  to  true  diction¬ 
aries;  thus  the  great  Italian  dictionary  of  the  Academy 
of  LaCrusca,  in  six  volumes  folio,  is  called  Vocabolario, 
and  Ernesti’s  dictionary  to  Cicero  is  called  Index. 
When  the  words  are  arranged  according  to  a  definite 
system  of  classification  under  heads  and  subdivisions, 
according  to  their  nature  or  their  meaning,  the  book  is 
usually  called  a  classed  vocabulary;  but  when  sufficent 
explanations  are  given,  it  is  often  accepted  as  a  diction¬ 
ary,  like  the  Onomasticon  of  Julius  Pollux,  or  the  native 
dictionaries  of  Sanskrit,  Manchu,  and  many  other 
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languages.  Dictionaries  were  originally  books  of  refer¬ 
ence  explaining  the  words  of  a  language  or  of  some  part 
of  it.  As  the  names  of  things,  as  well  as  those  of 
persons  and  places,  are  words,  and  often  require  explana¬ 
tion  even  more  than  other  classes  of  words,  they  were 
necessarily  included  in  dictionaries,  and  often  to  a  very 
great  extent.  In  time,  books  were  devoted  to  them 
alone,  and  were  limited  to  special  subjects,  and  these 
have  so  multiplied,  that  dictionaries  of  things  now  rival 
in  number  and  variety  those  of  words  or  of  languages, 
while  they  often  far  surpass  them  in  bulk.  There  are 
dictionaries  of  biography  and  history,  real  and  fictitious, 
general  and  special,  relating  to  men  of  all  countries, 
characters,  and  professions  ;  dictionaries  of  bibliography, 
relating  to  all  books,  or  to  those  of  some  particular  kind 
or  country  ;  dictionaries  of  geography,  of  the  whole 
world,  of  particular  countries,  or  of  small  districts,  of 
towns  and  of  villages,  of  castles,  monasteries,  and  other 
buildings.  There  are  dictionaries  of  philosophy ;  of 
mathematics  ;  of  natural  history,  zoology,  botany ;  of 
birds,  trees,  plants,  and  flowers  ;  of  chemistry,  geology, 
and  mineralogy  ;  of  architecture,  painting,  and  music  ; 
!)f  medicine,  surgery,  anatomy,  pathology,  and  physiol¬ 
ogy  ;  of  diplomacy  ;  of  law,  canon,  civil,  statutory,  and 
criminal  ;  of  political  and  social  sciences  ;  of  agriculture, 
rural  economy,  and  gardening  ;of  commerce,  navigation, 
horsemanship,  and  the  military  art ;  of  mechanics, 
machines,  and  the  manual  arts.  There  are  dictionaries 
of  antiquities,  of  chronology,  of  dates,  of  genealogy,  of 
heraldry,  of  diplomatics,  of  abbreviations,  of  useful 
receipts,  of  monograms,  of  adulterations,  and  of  very 
many  other  subjects.  And  lastly,  there  are  dictionaries 
of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  their  comprehensive  off¬ 
spring,  encyclopedias ,  which  include  in  themselves  every 
branch  of  knowledge.  The  tendency  of  dictionaries  of 
language  is  to  increase  the  vocabulary,  to  multiply 
articles ;  the  tendencies  of  dictionaries  of  things,  and 
especially  of  encyclopaedias,  are  to  diminish  the  number  of 
articles,  fusing  subjects  together  as  far  as  possible,  and 
to  develop  the  explanation,  making  it  longer  and  more 
copious  and  circumstantial.  This  does  away  with  the 
necessity  of  turning  to  many  articles  scattered  through 
all  parts  of  the  work  for  a  complete  view  of  a  subject. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  requiring  an  index,  it  is  less  con¬ 
venient  for  frequent  reference  on  minor  points. 

Dictionarium  is  a  word  of  low  or  modern  Latinity  ; 
dictio,  from  which  it  was  formed,  was  used  in  mediaeval 
Latin  to  a  word.  Lexicon  is  a  corresponding  word,  of 
Greek  origin,  meaning  a  book  of  or  for  words  —  a  dic¬ 
tionary.  A  glossary  is  properly  a  collection  of  unusual 
or  foreign  words  requiring  explanation.  It  is  the  name 
frequently  given  to  English  dictionaries  of  dialects, 
which  the  Germans  usually  call  idioticon,  and  the 
Italians  vocabolario.  Worterbuch,  a  book  of  words, 
was  first  used  among  the  Germans,  according  to  Grimm, 
by  Kramer  (1719),  imitated  from  the  Dutch  woorden- 
boek.  From  the  Germans  the  Swedes  and  Danes 
adopted  ordbok,  ordbog. 

A  dictionary  of  language  should  contain  all  the 
words  which  may  be  reasonably  looked  for  in  it,  so  ar¬ 
ranged  as  to  be  readily  and  surely  found,  and  so  ex¬ 
plained  as  to  make  their  meaning,  and,  if  possible,  their 
use,  clear  to  those  who  have  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  language  or  languages  in  which  the  explanations  are 
given.  Some  dictionaries  may  suppose  a  very  consid¬ 
erable  degree  of  knowledge  in  those  who  use  them,  but 
though  one  could  not  be  written  which  would  make 
every  word  clear  to  a  young  child,  they  should  in  gen¬ 
eral  be  as  easy  and  simple  as  possible.  A  full  and  com¬ 
plete  dictionary  of  a  great  literary  language  can  be 
compiled  only  by  great  labor,  patience,  knowledge,  and 
skill,  employed  for  many  years  in  collecting,  correcting, 
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adjusting,  and  completing  the  labors  of  many  previous 
generations  of  workers.  Such  a  dictionary  should  in¬ 
clude  all  the  words  of  the  language.  As  a  great  library 
cannot  select  books  and  publications,  but  must  collect 
and  preserve  all  without  regard  to  their  apparent  value 
or  worthlessness,  for  it  is  impossible  to  foretell  what 
may  be  valued  in  future  times,  or  what  may  be  required 
by  its  readers  for  completing  their  researches,  so  a  com¬ 
plete  and  standard  dictionary  should  make  no  choice. 
Words  obsolete  and  newly  coined,  barbarous,  vulgar, 
and  affected,  temporary,  provincial,  and  local,  belong¬ 
ing  to  peculiar  classes,  professions,  pursuits,  and  trades, 
should  all  find  their  place  —  the  only  question  being  as 
to  the  evidence  of  their  existence  —  not,  indeed,  all  re¬ 
ceived  with  equal  honor  and  regard,  but  with  their 
charactexistics  and  defects  duly  noted  and  pointed  out. 
A  complete  dictionary  should  be  a  complete  record  and 
picture,  or,  as  Archbishop  Trench  says,  the  in¬ 
ventory  of  language.  It  must  contain  all  words 
ever  in  any  way  belonging  to  it,  in  writing 
or  in  speech,  or  it  will  not  be  a  complete 
record,  and  will  not  satisfy  those  who  consult  it. 
Lexicographers  have  too  often  tried  to  exercise  a  choice, 
and  not  content  with  being  recorders,  have  made  them¬ 
selves  judges  of  words,  and  refiners  and  improvers  of 
language,  and  have  attempted  not  only  to  reform  the 
language,  but  to  check  it  in  that  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  which  is  inherent  in  all  living  tongues,  and  to  make 
their  dictionaries  standards  and  rules  of  language,  rather 
than  inventories  and  records.  Unfortunately,  this  error 
is  echoed  by  popular  opinion  ;  and  a  standard  dictionary 
is  too  often  supposed  to  be  an  arbitrator  of  words, 
rather  than  a  standard  of  excellence  among  dictionaries. 
The  intention  of  the  author  should  be,  as  Bescherelle 
says,  not  to  reform  the  language,  but  to  present  it  with 
all  its  caprices,  anomalies,  irregularities,  beauties,  de¬ 
fects —  in  a  word,  as  the  nation  has  made  it.  The  precise 
value  or  worthlessness  of  a  word  can  only  be  marked 
when  it  is  admitted.  If  not  found  in  the  dictionary,  it 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  to  have  been  unknown 
to  the  author,  as  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  it  has 
been  condemned  and  rejected.  The  French  Academy 
at  first  rejected  all  technical  terms,  but  was  compelled 
by  popular  clamor  and  the  success  of  Furetiere’s  Diction¬ 
ary,  in  which  very  many  were  given,  to  admit  ‘them  in 
increasing  numbers  in  its  second  and  all  subsequent  edi¬ 
tions.  It  is  the  more  necessary  that  they  should  not  be 
excluded,  as  the  meanings  are  difficult  to  learn,  and  are 
most  often  looked  for;  and  a  dictiona  y  intended  for 
general  use,  should,  as  Dr.  Johnson  says,  include  the 
words  belonging  to  every  profession.  Obsolete  words 
are  admitted  by  Johnson,  Littre,  and  other  first-rate 
lexicographers,  only  when  they  have  remained  in  use 
after  a  certain  period.  Richardson  gives  only  those  use¬ 
ful  for  etymology,  which  is  Littre’s  rule  for  patois. 
Grimm  admits  all  words  at  any  time  belonging  to  High 
German  or  its  dialects.  The  great  German  dictionaries 
generally  admit  dialects,  and  in  this  respect  are  more 
complete  than  the  French  and  English.  The  Chinese 
give  in  their  standard  dictionaries  every  character  known 
to  exist,  though  many  are  erroneous,  corrupt,  vulgar,  or 
local,  or  are  merely  improvements  proposed  by  some 
eminent  person.  Of  the  ancient  characters,  sometimes 
the  pronunciation,  and  occasionally  the  meaning,  are 
unknown,  while  both  one  and  the  other  are  in  some 
cases  completely  lost.  Johnson  omits  all  words  relating 
to  proper  names,  but  they,  as  well  as  proper 
names,  often  as  really  belong  to  a  language  as  any 
other  words.  The  Philological  Society  propose  that 
their  new  dictionary  of  English,  begun  in  1856,  shall 
contain  “  every  word  occurring  in  the  literature  of  the 
language,”  and  “admit-  as  authorities  all  English  books,’ 
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tmwisely  excepting  “  such  as  are  devoted  to  purely  scien¬ 
tific  subjects,  as  treatises  on  electricity,  mathematics,” 
etc.,  beginning  “with  that  definite  appearance  of  an 
English  type  of  language  distinct  from  the  preceding 
semi- Saxon,”  about  the  year  1250.  Their  vocabulary  of 
words  beginning  with  the  letter  B,  printed  in  1863,  con¬ 
tains  17,729  words.  The  practice  of  universal  admission 
of  words  is  becoming  more  generally  adopted  in  standard 
dictionaries  of  all  languages. 

In  the  separate  articles  of  a  dictionary  the  arrange¬ 
ment  must  vary  very  much  with  the  language,  as  well  as 
with  the  word  itself.  When  necessary,  the  orthography, 
pronunciation,  and  grammatical  inflections  of  the 
word  should  be  given,  and  any  variations  of  these  at 
different  times  and  places  carefully  pointed  out,  as  well 
as  the  character  of  the  word,  such  as  obsolete,  provin¬ 
cial,  etc. ;  ar.d  forms  beginning  with  a  different  spelling 
should  be  placed  in  separate  articles,  with  reference  to 
the  main  article.  The  etymology  should  be  given,  re¬ 
ferring  derivatives  to  their  respective  roots  ;  and  under 
each  root  giving,  if  not  the  derivation  as  far  back  as  it 
can  be  traced,  at  least  what  Littre  calls  the  secondary 
etymology  —  that  is,  deriving  it  from  a  word  not  be¬ 
longing  to  the  language,  as  when  a  French  word  is  traced 
to  a  Latin  or  German  word  without  proceeding  further ; 
and  cognate  words  should  generally  be  enumerated,  often 
with  their  principal  meanings.  This  gives  a  primary 
meaning,  but  care  must  be  taken  that  the  derivation  is  a 
real  one,  not  a  mere  fancy  or  guess.  The  times  when 
the  word  was  introduced  or  became  obsolete  should  be 
noted,  and  the  meaning  it  bore  at  first,  as  well  as  those 
which  prevailed  at  various  periods.  The  meanings  may 
be  arranged  in  a  series,  not  merely  as  they  may  be  im¬ 
agined  to  have  been  logically  developed  from  each 
other,  but  as  their  connection  may  be  traced,  and  can 
be  shown  to  have  existed  in  actual  use  ;  and  where  this 
connection  cannot  be  traced,  the  defect  should  be  pointed 
out. 

Examples  forma  very  important  part  of  a  dictionary, 
but  one  which  is  generally  omitted,  often  neglected,  and 
seldom  so  carefully  attended  to  as  it  deserves.  When 
no  quotations  are  given,  the  whole  language  depends  on 
the  authority  of  the  author  of  the  dictionary.  The 
French  Academy  have  always  claimed  the  right  of  mak¬ 
ing  their  own  examples.  Voltaire  says  they  seem  to 
have  made  a  law  not  to  quote,  but,  he  adds,  a  dictionary 
without  quotations  is  a  skeleton. 

Though  complete  dictionaries  of  a  language  are  very 
few,  and  none  as  yet  exist  in  English,  large  dictionaries 
are  many.  The  tendency  of  great  dictionaries  is  to 
unite  in  themselves  all  the  peculiar  features  of  special  dic¬ 
tionaries.  A  large  dictionary  is  most  useful  when  a  word 
is  to  be  thoroughly  studied,  or  when  there  is  difficulty  in 
making  out  the  meaning  of  a  word  or  phrase.  Special 
dictionaries  are  more  useful  for  special  purposes  ;  for 
instance,  synonyms  are  best  studied  in  a  dictionary  of 
synonyms. 

Comparatively  few  languages  possess  dictionaries,  and 
they  are  few  in  number  compared  to  other  books, 
probably  much  under  2  per  cent ;  and  5,000,  not  count¬ 
ing  different  editions,  might  be  considered  a  very  large 
collection.  More  than  half  belong  to  European  lan¬ 
guages,  of  which  five  surpass  the  rest  in  the  number  and 
variety  of  their  dictionaries,  namely,  Greek,  Latin, 
French,  English  and  German.  In  Asia,  those  excelling 
in  this  respect  are  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Persian,  Sanskrit, 
Hindustani,  Malay,  Chinese,  and  Japanese;  in  Africa, 
Egyptian,  Ethiopic,  and  Kaffre ;  in  America,  Otomi, 
Aztec,  Guarani,  Tupi,  and  Quichua. 

DTCTYS  CRETENSIS,  one  of  the  early  historians 
from  whom  the  later  Roman  grammarians  imagined  that 
IJomer  derived  materials  for  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 


According  to  an  introduction  prefixed  by  an  unknown 
writer  to  the  Latin  translation  entitled  Dictys  Cretensis 
de  Bello  Trojano ,  the  author  followed  Idomeneus,  King 
of  Crete,  in  the  Trojan  War;  and  the  MS.  of  his  work, 
written  in  Phoenician  characters,  was  found  in  his  tomb 
at  Gnossus  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence  of  an  earth¬ 
quake  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Nero’s  reign,  and  trans¬ 
lated  into  Greek  by  order  of  that  prince.  A  latin  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  first  five  books  has  alone  come  down  to  us ; 
but  this  is  generally  regarded  as  a  forgery.  There  is 
little  doubt,  however,  that  there  was  a  Greek  original 
which  was  probably  composed  about  the  time  of  Nero. 
The  main  interest  of  the  work  consists  in  the  fact  that, 
along  with  that  of  Dares  (q.v.),  it  was  the  source  from 
which  the  Homeric  legends  were  introduced  into  the 
romantic  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  editio 
princeps  dates  as  far  back  as  1470. 

DIDEROT,  Denis,  one  ot  the  most  active  and  orig¬ 
inal  of  the  famous  group  of  men  of  letters  in  France  in 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  was  born  at 
Langres  in  1713;  he  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits,  like 
most  of  those  who  afterward  became  the  bitterest 
enemies  of  Catholicism  ;  and,  when  his  education  was  at 
an  end,  he  vexed  his  brave  and  worthy  father’s  heart  by 
turning  away  from  respectable  callings,  like  law  or 
medicine,  and  throwing  himself  into  the  vagabond  life  of 
a  bookseller’s  hack  in  Paris.  An  imprudent  marriage 
(1743)  did  not  better  his  position.  His  wife  was  a  de¬ 
vout  Catholic,  but  her  piety  did  not  restrain  a  narrow 
and  fretful  temper,  and  Diderot’s  domestic  life  was  ir¬ 
regular  and  unhappy.  He  sought  consolation  for  cha¬ 
grins  at  home  in-  attachments  abroad,  first  with  a 
Madame  Puisieux,  a  fifth-rate  female  scribbler,  and  then 
with  Mdlle.  Voland,  to  whom  he  was  constant  for  the 
rest  of  her  life.  His  letters  to  her  are  among  the  most 
graphic  of  all  the  pictures  that  we  have  of  the  daily  life  of 
the  philosophic  circle  in  Paris.  An  interesting  contrast 
may  be  made  between  the  Bohemianism  of  the  famous 
literary  set  who  supped  at  the  Turk’s  Head  with  the 
Tory  Johnson  and  the  Conservative  Burke  for  their 
oracles,  and  the  Bohemianism  of  the  set  who  about  the 
same  time  dined  once  a  week  at  the  Baron  D’Holbach’s, 
to  listen  to  the  wild  sallies  and  the  inspiring  declama¬ 
tions  of  Diderot.  For  Diderot  was  not  a  great  writer  ; 
he  stands  out  as  a  fertile,  suggestive,  and  daring  thinker, 
and  a  prodigious  and  most  eloquent  talker. 

Diderot’s  first  piece  was  what  introduced  him  to  the 
world  as  an  original  thinker,  his  famous  Letter  on  the 
Blind  (1749).  The  immediate  object  of  this  short  but 
p'thy  writing  was  to  show  the  dependence  of  men’s 
ideas  on  their  five  senses.  It  considers  the  case  of  the 
intellect  deprived  of  the  aid  of  one  of  the  senses  ;  and  in 
a  second  piece,  published  afterward,  Diderot  considered 
the  case  of  a  similar  deprivation  in  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
The  Letter  on  Deaf-AIutes,  however,  is  substantially  a 
digressive  examination  of  some  points  in  aesthetics. 
The  philosophic  significance  of  the  two  essays  is  in  the 
advance  they  make  toward  the  principle  of  Relativity. 
But  what  interested  the  militant  philosophers  of  that 
day  was  an  episodic  application  of  the  principle  of  rela¬ 
tivity  to  the  master-conception  of  God.  What  makes 
the  Letter  on  the  Blind  interesting  at  the  present 
moment  is  its  presentation,  in  a  distinct  though  undi¬ 
gested  form,  of  the  modern  theory  of  variability,  and  of 
survival  by  superior  adaptation.  It  is  worth  noticing, 
too,  as  an  illustration  of  the  comprehensive  freedom 
with  which  Diderot  felt  his  way  round  any  subject  that 
he  approached,  that  in  this  theoretic  essay  he  suggests 
the  possibility  of  teaching  the  blind  to  read  through  the 
sense  of  touch.  If  the  Letter  on  the  Blind  introduced 
Diderot  into  the  worshipful  company  of  the  philoso¬ 
phers,  it  also  introduced  him  to  the  penalties  of  philoso* 
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phv.  His  speculation  was  too  hardy  for  the  authorities, 
and  he  vvas  thrown  into  the  prison  of  Vincennes.  Here 
he  remained  for  three  months  ;  then  he  was  released,  to 
enter  upon  the  gigantic  undertaking  of  his  life. 

A  certain  bookseller  had  applied  to  him  with  a  pro¬ 
ject  for  the  translation  into  French  of  Ephraim  Cham¬ 
bers’  Cyclopedia.  Diderot  accepted  the  proposal,  but 
in  his  busy  and  pregnant  intelligence  the  scheme  became 
transformed.  Instead  of  a  mere  reproduction  of  Cham¬ 
bers,  he  persuaded  the  bookseller  to  enter  upon  a  new 
work,  which  should  collect  under  one  roof  all  the  active 
writers,  all  the  new  ideas,  all  the  new  knowledge,  that 
were  then  moving  the  cultivated  class  to  its  depths,  but 
still  were  comparatively  ineffectual  by  reason  of  their 
dispersion.  His  enthusiasm  infected  the  publishers; 
they  collected  a  sufficient  capital  for  a  vaster  enterprise 
than  they  had  at  first  planned;  D’Alembert  was  per¬ 
suaded  to  become  Diderot’s  colleague;  the  requisite 
permission  was  procured  from  the  government ;  in  1750 
an  elaborate  prospectus  announced  the  project  to  a  de¬ 
lighted  public;  and  in  1751  the  first  volume  was  given 
to  the  world.  The  last  of  the  letter  press  was  issued  in 
1765,  but  it  was  1772  before  the  subscribers  received 
the  final  volumes  of  the  plates.  These  twenty  years 
were  to  Diderot  years  not  merely  of  incessant  drudgery, 
but  of  harassing  persecution,  of  sufferings  from  the  ca¬ 
bals  of  enemies,  and  of  injury  from  the  desertion  of 
friends..  The  ecclesiastical  party  detested  the  Encyclo¬ 
pedia,  in  which  they  saw  a  rising  stronghold  for  their 
philosophic  enemies.  By  1757  they  could  endure  the 
sight  no  longer.  The  subscribers  had  grown  from 
2,000  to  4,000,  and  this  was  a  right  measure  of  the 
growth  of  the  work  in  popular  influence  and  power.  To 
any  one  who  turns  over  the  pages  of  these  redoubtable 
volumes  now,  it  seems  surprising  that  their  doctrines 
should  have  stirred  such  portentous  alarm.  There  is  no 
atheism,  no  overt  attack  on  any  of  the  cardinal  mysteries 
of  the  faith,  no  direct  denunciation  even  of  the  notorious 
abuses  of  the  Church.  Yet  we  feel  that  the  atmosphere 
of  the  book  may  well  have  been  displeasing  to  authori¬ 
ties  who  had  not  -yet  learnt  to  encounter  the  modern 
spirit  on  equal  terms.  The  Encyclopedia  takes  for 
granted  the  justice  of  religious  tolerance  and  specula¬ 
tive  freedom.  It  asserts  in  distinct  tones  the  demo¬ 
cratic  doctrine  that  it  is  the  common  people  in  a  nation 
whose  lot  ought  to  be  the  main  concern  of  the  nation’s 
government.  From  beginning  to  end  it  is  one  unbroken 
process  of  exaltation  of  scientific  knowledge  on  the  one 
hand,  and  pacific  industry  on  the  other.  All  these 
things  were  odious  to  the  old  governing  classes  of 
France;  their  spirit  was  absolutist,  ecclesiastical  and 
military.  Perhaps  the  most  alarming  thought  of  all 
was  the  current  belief  that  the  Encyclopedia  was  the 
work  of  an  organized  band  of  conspirators  against  soci¬ 
ety,  and  that  a  pestilent  doctrine  was  now  made  truly 
formidable  by  the  confederation  of  its  preachers  into  an 
open  league.  When  the  seventh  volume  appeared,  it  con¬ 
tained  an  article,  on  “Geneva,”  written  by  D’Alembert. 
The  writer  contrived  a  panegyric  on  the  pastors  of  Gen¬ 
eva,  of  which  every  word  was  a  stinging  reproach  to  the 
abbes  and  prelates  of  Versailles.  At  the  same  moment 
Helv£tius’  book,  L'  Esprit,  appeared,  and  gave  a  still  more 
profound,  and,  let  us  add,  a  more  reasonable  shock  to 
the  ecclesiastical  party.  Authority  could  brook  no 
more,  and  in  1759  the  Encyclopedia  was  formally  sup¬ 
pressed. 

The  decree,  however,  did  not  arrest  the  continuance 
of  the  work.  The  connivance  of  the  authorities  at 
the  breach  of  their  own  official  orders  was  common  in 
those  times  of  distracted  government.  The  work  went 
on,  but  with  its  difficulties  increased  by  the  necessity  of 
being  clandestine.  And  a  worse  thing  than  trouble- 
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some  interference  by  the  police  now  befell  Diderot. 
D’Alembert,  wearied  of  shifts  and  indignities,  with¬ 
drew  from  the  enterprise.  Other  powerful  colleagues, 
Turgot  among  them,  declined  to  contribute  further  to  a 
book  which  had  acquired  an  evil  fame.  Diderot  was 
left  to  bring  the  task  to  an  end  as  he  best  could.  For 
seven  years  he  labored  like  a  slave  at  the  oar.  He 
wrote  several  hundred  articles,  some  of  them  very 
slight,  but  many  of  them  most  laborious,  comprehen¬ 
sive,  and  ample.  He  wore  out  his  eyesight  in  correct¬ 
ing  proofs,  and  he  wearied  his  soul  in  bringing  the 
manuscript  of  less  competent  contributors  into  decent 
shape.  He  spent  his  days  in  the  workshops,  mastering 
the  processes  of  manufactures,  and  his  nights  in  repro¬ 
ducing  on  paper  what  he  had  learnt  during  the  day. 
And  he  was  incessantly  harassed  all  the  time  by  alarms 
of  a  descent  from  the  police.  At  the  last  moment, 
when  his  immense  work  was  just  drawing  to  an  end,  he 
encountered  one  last  and  crowning  mortification:  he 
discovered  that  the  bookseller,  fearing  the  displeasure  of 
the  government,  had  struck  out  from  the  proof  sheets, 
after  they  had  left  Diderot’s  hands,  all  passages  that  he 
chose  to  think  too  hardy.  The  monument  to  which 
Diderot  had  given  the  labor  of  twenty  long  and  oppres¬ 
sive  years  was  irreparably  mutilated  and  defaced.  It  is 
calculated  that  the  average  annual  salary  received  by 
Diderot  for  his  share  in  the  Encyclopedia  was  about 
^"120  sterling.  “And  then  to  think,”  said  Voltaire, 
“  that  an  army  contractor  makes  /"Soo  in  a  day!” 

Although  the  Encyclopedia  was  Diderot’s  monu¬ 
mental  work,  he  is  the  author  of  a  shower  of  dispersed 
pieces  that  sowed  nearly  every  field  of  intellectual  inter¬ 
est  with  new  and  fruitful  ideas.  We  find  no  master¬ 
piece,  but  only  thoughts  for  masterpieces;  no  creation, 
but  a  criticism  with  the  quality  to  inspire  and  direct 
creation.  He  wrote  plays  —  Le  Fils  Nature!  and  Le 
Pere  de  Famille  —  and  they  are  very  insipid  performan¬ 
ces  in  the  sentimental  vein.  But  he  accompanied  them 
by  essays  on  dramatic  poetry,  including  especially  the 
Paradoxe  sur  le  Comedien ,  in  which  he  announced  the 
principles  of  a  new  drama  —  the  serious,  domestic, 
bourgeois  drama  of  real  life,  in  opposition  to  the  stilted 
conventions  of  the  classic  French  stage.  It  was  Dider¬ 
ot’s  lessons  and  example  that  gave  a  decisive  bias  to 
the  dramatic  taste  of  Lessing,  whose  plays,  and  his 
Hamburgische  Dramaturgic  (1768),  mark  so  import¬ 
ant  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  modern  theater.  In 
the  pictorial  art,  Diderot’s  criticisms  are  no  less  rich, 
fertile,  and  wide  in  their  ideas.  His  article  on 
“  Beauty  ”  in  the  Encyclopedia  shows  that  he  had 
mastered  and  passed  beyond  the  metaphysical  theories 
on  the  subject,  and  the  Essay  on  Painting  was  justly 
described  by  Goethe,  who  thought  it  worth  translating, 
as  “  a  magnificent  work,  which  speaks  even  more  help¬ 
fully  to  the  poet  than  to  the  painter,  though  to  the 
painter  too  it  is  as  a  blazing  torch.”  Diderot’s  most 
intimate  friend  was  Grimm,  one  of  the  conspicuous 
figures  of  the  philosophic  body.  Grimm  wrote  news¬ 
letters  to  various  high  personages  in  Germany, 
reporting  what  was  going  on  in  the  world  of  art  and 
literature  in  Paris,  then  without  a  rival  as  the  capital  of 
the  intellectual  activity  of  Europe.  Diderot  helped  his 
friend  at  one  time  and  another  between  1759  and  1779, 
by  writing  for  him  an  account  of  the  annual  exhibitions 
of  paintings.  These  Salons  are  among  the  most  read¬ 
able  of  all  pieces  of  art  criticism.  They  have  a  fresh¬ 
ness,  a  reality,  a  life,  which  took  their  readers  into  a 
different  world  from  the  dry  and  conceited  pedantries  of 
the  ordinary  virtuoso.  As  has  been  said  by  Ste-Beuve, 
they  initiated  the  French  into  a  new  sentiment,  and  in¬ 
troduced  people  to  the  mystery  and  purport  of  color  by 
ideas.  “Before  Diderot,”  Madame  Necker  said,  “I 
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had  never  seen  anything  in  pictures  except  dull  and  life¬ 
less  colors ;  it  was  his  imagination  that  gave  them  re¬ 
lief  and  life,  and  it  is  almost  a  new  sense  for  which  I  am 
indebted  to  his  genius.  ” 

Greuze  was  Diderot’s  favorite  among  contemporary 
artists,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  why.  Greuze’s  most  char¬ 
acteristic  pictures  were  the  rendering  in  color  of  the 
same  sentiment  of  domestic  virtue  and  the  pathos  of 
common  life,  which  Diderot  attempted  with  inferior 
success  to  represent  upon  the  stage.  For  Diderot  was 
above  all  things  interested  in  the  life  of  men  —  not  the 
abstract  life  of  the  race,  but  the  incidents  of  individ¬ 
ual  character,  the  fortunes  of  a  particular  family,  the 
relations  of  real  and  concrete  motives  in  this  or  that 
special  case.  He  delighted  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
born  casuist  in  curious  puzzles  of  right  and  wrong, 
and  in  devising  a  conflict  between  the  generalities  of 
ethics  and  the  conditions  of  an  ingeniously  contrived 
practical  dilemma.  Mostly  his  interest  expressed  itself 
in  didactic  and  sympathetic  form  ;  in  two,  however,  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  all  his  pieces,  it  is  not  sympa¬ 
thetic  but  ironical.  Jacques  le  Fatalist e  (written  in 
1773,  but  not  published  until  1796)  is  in  manner  an  imi¬ 
tation  of  Tristram  Shandy  and  The  Sentimental 
Journey.  Few  modern  readers  will  find  in  it  any  true 
diversion.  In  spite  of  some  excellent  criticisms  dis¬ 
persed  here  and  there,  and  in  spite  of  one  or  two  stories 
that  are  not  without  a  certain  effective  realism,  it  must 
as  a  whole  be  pronounced  savorless,  forced,  and  as  leav¬ 
ing  unmoved  those  springs  of  laughter  and  of  tears 
which  are  the  common  fountain  of  humor.  Rameau's 
Nephexv  is  a  far  superior  performance.  If  there  were 
any  inevitable  compulsion  to  name  a  masterpiece  for 
Diderot,  one  most  select  this  singular  “farce-tragedy.” 
Its  intention  has  been  matter  of  dispute ;  whether  it  was 
designed  to  be  merely  a  satire  on  contemporary  manners, 
or  a  reduction  of  the  theory  of  self-interest  to  an  absurd¬ 
ity,  or  the  application  of  an  ironical  clencher  to  the 
ethics  of  ordinary  convention,  or  a  mere  setting  for  a 
discussion  about  music,  or  a  vigorous  dramatic  sketch 
of  a  parasite  and  a  human  original.  There  is  no  dis¬ 
pute  as  to  its  curious  literary  flavor,  its  mixed  qualities 
of  pungency,  bitterness,  pity,  and,  in  places,  unflinch¬ 
ing  shamelessness.  Goethe’s  translation  (1805)  was  the 
first  introduction  of  Rameau's  Nephew  to  the  European 
public.  After  executing  it,  he  gave  back  the  original 
French  manuscript  to  Scniller,  from  whom  he  had  it. 
No  authentic  French  copy  of  it  appeared  until  the  writer 
had  been  nearly  forty  years  in  his  grave  (1823). 

It  would  take  several  pages  of  this  encyclopaedia 
merely  to  contain  the  list  of  Diderot’s  miscellaneous 
pieces,  from  an  infinitely  graceful  trifle  like  the  Regrets 
on  My  Old  Dressing  Gown  up  to  D'Alembert's  Dream, 
where  he  plunges  into  the  depths  of  the  controversy  as 
to  the  ultimate  constitution  of  matter  and  the  meaning 
of  life.  It  is  a  mistake  to  set  down  Diderot  for  a  co¬ 
herent  and  systematic  materialist.  We  ought  to  look 
upon  him  “  as  a  philosopher  in  whom  all  the  contradic¬ 
tions  of  the  time  struggle  with  one  another  ”  ( Rosen  - 
kranz).  That  is  to  say,  he  is  critical  and  not  dogmatic. 
There  is  no  unity  in  Diderot,  as  there  was  in  Voltaire 
or  in  Rousseau.  Just  as  in  cases  of  conduct  he  loves  to 
make  new  ethical  assumptions  and  argue  them  out  as  a 
professional  sophist  might  have  done,  so  in  the  specu¬ 
lative  problems  as  to  the  organization  of  matter,  the 
origin  of  life,  the  compatibility  between  physiological 
machinery  and  free  will,  he  takes  a  certain  stand-point, 
and  follows  it  out  more  or  less  digressively  to  its  conse¬ 
quences.  He  seizes  an  hypothesis  and  works  it  to  its 
end,  and  this  made  him  the  inspirer  in  others  of  materi¬ 
alist  doctrines  which  they  held  more  definitely  than  he 
did.  Just  as  Diderot  could  not  attain  to  the  concentra¬ 


tion,  the  positiveness,  the  finality  of  aim  needed  for  a 
master-piece  of  literature,  so  he  could  not  attain  to  those 
qualities  in  the  way  of  dogma  and  system.  Yet  he 
drew  at  last  to  the  conclusions  of  materialism,  and  con¬ 
tributed  many  of  its  most  declamatory  pages  to  the  Sys- 
feme  de  la  Nature  of  his  friend  D’Holbach  —  the  very 
Bible  of  atheism,  as  some  one  styled  it.  All  that  he 
saw,  if  we  reduce  his  opinions  to  formulas,  was  motion 
in  space:  “attraction  and  repulsion,  the  only  truth.” 
If  matter  produces  life  by  spontaneous  generation,  and 
if  man  has  no  alternative  but  to  obey  the  compulsion  of 
nature,  what  remains  for  God  to  do  ? 

In  proportion  as  these  conclusions  deepened  in  him, 
the  more  did  Diderot  turn  for  the  hope  of  the  race  to 
virtue  ;  in  other  words,  to  such  a  regulation  of  conduct 
and  motive  as  shall  make  us  tender,  pitiful,  simple,  con¬ 
tented.  Hence  his  one  great  literary  passion,  his  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  Richardson,  our  English  novelist.  Hence, 
also,  his  deepening  aversion  for  the  political  system  of 
France,  which  made  the  realization  of  a  natural  and 
contented  domestic  life  so  hard.  Diderot  had  almost  as 
much  to  say  against  society  as  even  Rousseau  himself. 
The  difference  between  them  was  that  Rousseau  was  a 
fervent  theist.  The  atheism  of  the  Holbachians,  as  he 
called  Diderot’s  group,  was  intolerable  to  him;  and 
this  feeling,  aided  by  certain  private  perversities  of 
humor,  led  to  a  breach  of  what  had  once  been  an  inti¬ 
mate  friendship  between  Rousseau  and  Diderot  ( 1 757)* 
Diderot  was  still  alive  when  the  Confessions  appeared, 
and  he  was  so  exasperated  by  Rousseau’s  stories  about 
Grimm,  then  and  always  Diderot’s  intimate,  that  in  1782 
he  transformed  a  life  of  Seneca,  that  he  had  written 
four  years  earlier,  into  an  Essay  on  the  Reigns  of  Clau¬ 
dius  and  Nero ,  which  is  much  less  an  account  of  Seneca 
than  a  vindication  of  Diderot  and  Grimm,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  rambling  and  inept  productions  in  literature. 
As  for  the  merits  of  the  old  quarrel  between  Rousseau 
and  Diderot,  we  may  agree  with  the  latter,  that  too 
many  sensible  people  would  be  in  the  wrong  if  Jean 
Jacques  was  in  the  right. 

Varied  and  incessant  as  was  Diderot’s  mental  activity, 
it  was  not  of  a  kind  to  bring  him  riches.  He  secured 
none  of  the  posts  that  were  occasionally  given  to  needy 
men  of  letters  ;  he  could  not  even  obtain  that  bare 
official  recognition  of  merit  which  was  implied  by  being 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Academy.  The  time  came  for 
him  to  provide  a  dower  for  his  daughter,  and  he  saw  no 
other  alternative  than  to  sell  his  library.  When  the  Em¬ 
press  Catherine  of  Russia  heard  of  his  straits,  she  com¬ 
missioned  an  agent  in  Paris  to  buy  the  library  at  a  price 
equal  to  about  ,£  1,000  of  our  money,  and  then  she  hand¬ 
somely  requested  the  philosopher  to  retain  the  books  in 
Paris  until  she  required  them,  and  to  constitute  himself 
her  librarian,  with  a  yearly  salary.  In  1773  Diderot 
started  on  an  expedition  to  thank  his  imperial  benefac¬ 
tress  in  person,  and  he  passed  some  months  at  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg.  The  empress  received  him  cordially.  The 
strange  pair  passed  their  afternoons  in  disputes  on  a 
thousand  points  on  high  philosophy,  and  they  debated 
with  a  vivacity  and  freedom  not  usual  in  courts.  “  Fi, 
done,"  said  Catherine  one  day,  when  Diderot  hinted  that 
he  argued  with  her  at  a  disadvantage,  “  is  there  any 
difference  among  men  ?  "  Diderot  returned  home  in 
1774.  Ten  years  remained  to  him,  and  he  spent  them 
in  the  industrious  acquisition  of  new  knowledge,  in  the 
composition  of  a  host  of  fragmentary  pieces,  some  of 
them  mentioned  above,  and  in  luminous  declamations 
with  his  friends.  All  accounts  agree  that  Diderot  was 
seen  at  his  best  in  conversation.  “  He  who  only  knows 
Diderot  in  his  writings,”  says  Marmontel,  “does  not 
know  him  at  all.  When  he  grew  animated  in  talk,  and 
allowed  his  thoughts  to  flow  in  all  their  abundance,  then 
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!?e  became  truly  ravishing.  In  his  writings  he  had  not 
the  art  of  ensemble  ;  the  first  operation  which  orders 
and  places  everything  was  too  slow  and  too  painful  to 
him.”  Diderot  himself  was  conscious  of  the  want  of 
literary  merit  in  his  pieces.  In  truth  he  set  no  high  value 
on  what  he  had  done.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  was 
ever  alive  to  the  waste  that  circumstance  and  tempera¬ 
ment  together  made  of  an  intelligence  from  which,  if  it 
had  been  free  to  work  systematically,  the  world  of 
thought  had  so  much  to  hope.  He  was  one  of  those 
simple,  disinterested,  and  intellectually  sterling  workers 
to  whom  their  own  personality  is  as  nothing  in  presence 
of  the  vast  subjects  that  engage  the  thoughts  of  their 
lives.  He  wrote  what  he  found  to  write,  and  left  the 
piece,  as  Carlyle  has  said,  “  on  the  waste  of  accident, 
with  an  ostrich-like  indifference.”  When  he  heard  one 
day  that  a  collected  edition  of  his  works  was  in  the  press 
at  Amsterdam,  he  greeted  the  news  with  “  peals  of 
laughter,”  so  well  did  he  know  the  haste  and  the  Itttle 
heed,  with  which  those  works  had  been  dashed  off. 

Diderot  died  in  the  month  of  July,  1784,  six  years 
after  Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  one  year  after  his  old  col 
league  D’Alembert,  and  five  years  before  D’Holbach, 
his  host  and  intimate  for  a  lifetime. 

DIDO,  or  Eliza,  the  reputed  founder  of  Carthage, 
was  the  daughter  of  Mutgo,  Belus,  or  Agenor,  King  of 
Tyre.  She  may  have  been  an  historical  character,  but 
the  stories  told  of  her  by  Justin  and  Virgil  differ  essen¬ 
tially.  She  was  worshiped  at  Carthage,  and  as  a  deity 
may  be  identified  with  Juno  C^lestis,  the  Roman  form 
of  the  Phoenician  Astarte. 

DIDOT,  the  name  of  a  family  of  learned  French 
printers  and  publishers. 

Francois  Didot  (1689-1757),  founder  of  the  family, 
was  born  at  Paris.  He  began  business  as  a  bookseller 
and  printer  in  1713,  and  among  his  undertakings  was  a 
collection  of  the  travels  of  his  friend  the  Abb6  Prevost, 
in  twenty  volumes  (1747).  It  was  remarkable  for  its 
typographical  perfection,  and  was  adorned  with  many 
engravings  and  maps. 

Francois  Ambrose  Didot  (1730-1804),  son  of 
Frangois,  made  important  improvements  in  type-found¬ 
ing,  and  was  the  first  to  attempt  printing  on  vellum 
paper.  Among  the  works  which  he  published  was  the 
famous  collection  of  French  classics  prepared  by  order 
of  Louis  XVI.,  for  the  education  of  the  Dauphin,  and  the 
folio  edition  of  L' Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates. 

Pierre  Francois  Didot  (1732-1795),  brother  of 
the  preceding,  devoted  much  attention  to  the  art  of 
type-founding  and  to  paper-making.  Among  the  works 
which  issued  from  his  press  was  an  edition  in  folio  of 
the  I mi  tat  io  Christi  (1788). 

IIenri  Didot  (1765-1852),  son  of  Pierre  Frangois 
is  celebrated  for  his  “  microscopic  ”  editions  of  various 
standard  works,  for  which  he  engraved  the  type  when 
nearly  seventy  years  of  age.  He  was  also  the  engraver 
of  the  assignats  issued  by  the  Constituent  and  Legis¬ 
lative  Assemblies  and  the  Convention. 

Didot  Saint-Leger,  second  son  of  Pierre  Frangois, 
was  the  inventor  of  the  paper-making  machine  known 
in  England  as  the  Didot  machine. 

Pierre  Didot  (1760-1853)  eldest  son  of  Frangois 
Ambroise,  is  celebrated  as  the  publisher  of  the  beautiful 
“  Louvre  ”  editions  of  Virgil,  Horace  and  Racine. 
The  Racine,  in  3  volumes,  folio,  was  pronounced  in  1801 
to  be  “  the  most  perfect  typographical  production  of  all 
ages.  ” 

Firmin  Didot  (1764-1836),  second  son  of  Frangois 
Ambroise,  sustained  the  reputation  of  the  family  both 
as  printer  and  type-founder. 

Ambroise  Firmin  Didot  (1790-1876),  was  the  eld¬ 
est  son  of  the  preceding.  After  receiving  a  classical 
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education,  he  spent  three  years  in  Greece  and  in  the 
East ;  and  on  the  retirement  of  his  father  in  1827,  he 
undertook,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother  Hyacinthe 
the  direction  of  the  publishing  business.  Their  great¬ 
est  undertaking  was  a  new  edition  of  the  Thesaurus 
Gracce  Lingua  of  Henry  Stephens,  under  the  editorial 
care  of  the  brothers  Dindorf  and  M.  Hase  (9  vols. 
1S55  -59). 

DIDRON,  Adolphe  Napoleon  (1866-1767),  French 
archaeologist,  was  born  at  Hautvillers,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Marne. 

DIDYMUS,  of  Alexandria,  an  ecclesiastical  writer, 
born  in  309  or  314.  Although  he  became  blind  at  the 
age  of  four,  before  he  had  learned  to  read,  he  succeeded 
in  mastering  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences  then 
known  ;  and  on  entering  the  service  of  the  church  he 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Alexandrian  theological 
school. 

DIE,  the  capital  of  an  arrondissement  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Drome,  in  France,  is  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Drome,  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Glandaz,  in  a 
wide  and  fertile  plain.  Population  (1890),  4,200. 

DIE  SINKING.  The  preparation  of  dies  forstamp- 
ing  coins  and  medals  is  a  work  requiring  considerable 
skill  and  care.  The  steel  selected  should  be  of 
moderately  fine  grain  and  uniform  texture,  and,  when 
polished,  should  show  no  spots  or  patches  under  a 
magnifying  glass.  Two  short  lengths  having  been  cut 
from  bars  of  this,  and  forged  into  rough  dies,  are  next 
made  as  soft  as  possible  by  careful  annealing  —  being 
put  in  an  iron  pot  of  animal  charcoal,  heated  to  a 
cherry  red,  and  allowed  to  cool  gradually.  After  being 
faced  up  flatly  and  smoothly  in  a  lathe,  they  pass  into 
the  hands  of  the  engraver,  who  traces  upon  them  their 
appropriate  images,  obverse  and  reverse,  and  works 
these  out,  with  steel  tools,  in  intaglio.  (The  inscription 
is  generally  stamped  with  punches  and  hammer.)  The 
new  matrices ,  or  maternal  dies,  when,  after  repeated 
impressions  on  clay,  etc.,  and  alteration,  they  are  found 
correct,  are  ready  for  hardening  —  a  process  simple 
enough  as  regards  plain  steel,  but  here  very  critical, 
seeing  that  a  delicate  engraving  has  to  be  kept  intact. 
Each  matrix  is  first  protected  with  a  mask,  composed  of 
fixed  oil  thickened  with  animal  charcoal,  or  of  lamp¬ 
black  and  linseed  oil.  They  are  then  placed  face 
downward  in  a  crucible,  and  burned  in  animal  charcoal. 
After  being  heated  to  a  cherry  red,  they  are  taken  out 
with  a  pair  of  tongs,  plunged  in  a  large  body  of  water, 
moved  about  rapidly  till  all  noise  ceases,  and  left  in  the 
water  till  quite  cool.  If  the  matrix  pipes  or  sings, 
there  is  probably  a  crack  in  it.  The  hardened  die  is 
next  polished  and  tempered  —  the  former  by  holding  it 
against  a  running  iron  disc  coated  with  flour-emery 
and  oil ;  the  latter  by  putting  it  in  water,  which  is 
gradually  raised  to  the  boiling  point,  then  allowing  it 
to  cool  slowly,  or  by  placing  it  on  a  heated  bar  of  iron 
till  it  acquires  a  rich  straw  color.  To  increase  its 
strength  an  iron  ring  may  be  shrunk  upon  it  like  a 
mechanical  jacket.  The  matrix,  treated  as  here  de¬ 
scribed,  might  now  be  used  to  multiply  coins  or  medals, 
but  it  is  preferred  to  use  it  for  first  producing  punches , 
or  steel  impressions  in  relief.  With  this  view  a  steel 
block  is  procured,  softened  by  annealing,  and  turned  in 
the  lathe,  being  made  flat  at  the  bottom  and  obtusely 
conical  at  the  top.  The  block  is  put  in  the  bed  of  a 
die-stamping  press,  and  the  matrix  brought  down  on  it 
with  force  by  means  of  the  central  screw.  Thus  a 
copy  is  produced  in  relief  on  the  conical  surface. 
Further  strokes  may  be  required  to  perfect  it,  and  the 
punch  is  therefore  first  re-annealed  (its  surface  having 
been  hardened  by  compression),  then  replaced  in  the 
press  ;  the  matrix,  detached  from  the  screw,  is  fitted  on 
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to  it,  and  pressed  in  contact  by  the  descent  of  a  block  of 
steel  attached  to  the  screw.  Thus,  after  repeated  blows 
and  frequent  annealing,  the  impression  is  completed, 
and  after  being  retouched  by  the  engraver  is  hardened 
and  tempered  like  the  matrix.  The  matrix  is  now  laid 
aside,  and  the  punch  used  to  produce  any  number  of 
steel  dies  by  an  operation  substantially  similar  to  that 
by  which  the  punch  itself  was  obtained.  These  are,  of 
course,  facsimiles  of  the  matrix,  and  when  completed 
are  used  for  purposes  of  coinage.  Besides  coining  and 
medaling,  dies  are  required  for  a  variety  of  purposes, 
such  as  the  manufacture  of  buttons,  steel  seals,  screws, 
and  ornamental  articles  of  metal,  calico  printing,  etc. 

DIEBITSCH  -  SABALKANSICI,  Hans  Karl 
Friedrich  Anton,  Count  von  Diebitsch  and  Narden, 
Russian  field-marshal,  was  born  in  Silesia,  May  13, 
1785.  He  entered  the  Prussian  army  at  the  age  of 
twelve;  but  four  years  later,  by  the  desire  of  his  father, 
a  Prussian  officer  who  had  passed  into  the  service  of 
Russia,  he  also  did  the  same.  He  served  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  18015,  and  was  wounded  at  Austerlitz,  fought 
at  Eylau  and  Friedland,  and  after  Friedland  was  pro¬ 
moted  captain.  During  the  next  five  years  of  peace  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  military  science,  engag¬ 
ing  once  more  in  active  service  in  the  campaign  of  1812. 
He  distinguished  himself  by  the  recapture  of  Polozk  ; 
and  by  his  defense  of  an  important  post  he  saved  Witt¬ 
genstein’s  corps  in  retreat.  He  was  now  raised  to  the 
rank  of  major-general.  In  conjunction  with  General 
Yorck  he  took  possession  of  Berlin.  After  the  battle 
of  Liitzen  he  was  sent  into  Silesia  and  took  part  in  nego¬ 
tiating  the  secret  treaty  of  Reichenbach.  Having  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  at  the  battles  of  Dresden  and  Leipsic, 
he  was  promoted  lieutenant-general.  In  1814  Diebitsch 
strongly  urged  the  march  of  the  allies  on  Paris ;  and 
after  their  entry  the  Emperor  Alexander  conferred  on 
him  the  order  of  St.  Alexander  Newski.  In  1815  he 
married,  attended  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  was 
afteward  made  adjutant-general  to  the  emperor.  As 
chief  of  the  imperial  staff  he  accompanied  the  emperor 
to  Taganrog,  and  was  present  at  his  death.  He  ob¬ 
tained  the  confidence  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  and  was 
created  baron  and  afterward  count.  In  the  Turkish 
war  of  1828-1829  Diebitsch  had  the  chief  command  ;  he 
took  Varna,  crossed  the  Balkan,  and  concluded  peace  at 
Adrianople.  His  passage  of  the  Balkan  is  commemor¬ 
ated  by  his  surname,  Sabalkanski ;  it  procured  him  the 
rank  of  field-marshal.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  insur¬ 
rection  in  Poland,  in  1830,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
chief  command.  His  good  genius,  however,  now  failed 
him.  After  the  battle  of  Ostrolenka  he  transferred  his 
headquarters  to  Kleckzewo,  near  Pultusk,  where  he  died 
of  cholera,  June  10,  1831. 

DIEPENBECK,  Abraham  van  (1599-1675),  was 
born  at  Herzogenbusch,  and  studied  painting  at  Ant¬ 
werp,  where  he  became  one  of  Rubens’  “hundred  pu¬ 
pils.”  Rubens  complains  in  his  letters  that,  being  over¬ 
whelmed  with  applications  for  apprentices’  indentures, 
he  refused  to  accept  as  disciples  even  the  children  of 
some  of  his  best  friends.  Diepenbeck  was  one  of  those 
who  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  admission  to  Ru¬ 
bens’  workshop.  But  he  was  not  one  of  the  cleverest 
of  Rubens’  followers,  and  he  succeeded,  at  the  best,  in 
imitating  the  style  and  aping  the  peculiarities  of  his 
master.  We  see  this  in  his  earliest  pictures  —  a  portrait, 
dated  1629,  in  the  Munich  Pinakothek,  and  a  Distribu- 
tion  of  Alms  of  the  same  period  in  the  same  collection. 
Vet  even  at  this  time  there  were  moments  when  Diepen¬ 
beck  probably  fancied  that  he  might  take  another  path. 
A  solitary  copperplate,  executed  with  his  own  hand  in 
1630,  represents  a  peasant  sitting  under  a  tree  holding  the 
bridle  of  an  ass,  and  this  is  a  minute  and  finished  specimen 
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of  the  engraver’s  art  which  shows  that  the  master  might 
at  one  time  have  hoped  to  rival  the  animal  draughtsmen 
who  flourished  in  the  schools  of  Holland.  However, 
large  commissions  now  poured  in  upon  him  ;  he  was 
asked  for  altar-pieces,  subject-pieces,  and  pagan  allegor¬ 
ies.  He  was  tempted  to  try  the  profession  of  a  glass- 
painter,  and  at  last  he  gave  up  every  other  occupation 
for  the  lucrative  busine  s  of  a  draughtsman  and  designer 
for  engravings.  Most  of  Diepenbeck’s  important  can¬ 
vases  are  in  Continental  galleries.  The  best  are  the 
Marriage  of  St.  Catherine ,  and  Mary  until  Angels 
Wailing  over  the  Dead  Body  of  Christ ,  in  the  Belve¬ 
dere  at  Vienna,  the  first  a  very  fair  specimen  of  the 
artist’s  skill ;  the  second,  a  picture  of  more  energy  and 
feeling  than  might  be  expected  from  one  who  knew  more 
of  the  outer  form  than  of  the  spirit  of  Rubens.  His 
death  took  place  in  December,  1675,  and  his  funeral 
was  celebrated  at  St.  Jacques,  of  Antwerp,  on  the  31st 
day  of  that  month. 

DIEPPE,  a  seaport  town  of  France,  at  the  head  of 
an  arrondisseanent  in  the  department  of  Seine-Inferiure, 
thirty-eight  miles  north  of  Rouen  and  125  northwest  of 
Paris  by  rail.  Population  (1890),  21,600. 

DIES,  Christoph  Albert  (1755-1822),  German 
landscape  painter,  was  born  at  Hanover. 

DIEST,  a  town  and  fortress  of  Belgium,  in  the 
province  of  Brabant,  and  the  arrondissement  of  Lowen, 
is  situated  on  the  Denier,  twenty-eight  miles  east  by 
north  of  Brussels.  Population  (1890),  8,320. 

DIET  (German  Reichstag).  The  origin  of  the 
German  Diet  is  to  be  sflfight  in  the  national  assembly, 
which  was  a  common  institution  of  the  Teutonic  race. 
From  the  earliest  recorded  times  we  find  all  leading 
questions  first  discussed  by  the  chiefs  and  then  referred 
to  the  assembly  of  the  clan  or  tribe,  in  which  every 
freeman  had  a  voice. 

The  earliest  Diets  of  the  German  or  Holy  Roman 
Empire  were  assemblies  in  which  the  monarch  deliber¬ 
ated  with  his  subjects  on  the  common  interests  of  the 
empire.  Originally  all  members  were  bound  by  their 
feudal  tenure  to  be  present,  and  if  absent  they  not 
only  forfeited  their  vote  but  were  liable  to  fine.  Thus 
the  Diet  was  a  feudal,  not  a  representative,  Parliament. 
As  by  degrees  the  feudatories  of  the  emperor  turned 
into  independent  sovereigns,  the  Diet  became  nothing 
more  than  a  congress  of  princes.  The  emperor,  instead 
of  presiding  in  person,  was  represented  by  a  delegate 
called  principal  commissarius,  and  the  princes  sent 
envoys,  the  right  of  suffrage  being  no  longer  personal, 
but  attached  to  certain  territories  or  districts. 

At  first  the  emperor  was,  in  theory  at  least,  elected 
by  universal  suffrage  ;  a  candidate  was  chosen  by  the 
chief  men,  and  their  nominee  approved  by  the  people. 
Thus  we  read  that  at  the  election  of  Conrad  II.  50,000, 
and  at  that  of  Lothaire  II.  60,000  persons  were  present. 
In  time  this  custom  of  nominating  the  emperor  grew 
into  an  established  right,  which,  under  the  name  of 
prcetaxation,  was  arrogated  by  the  chief  princes  of  the 
empire.  Thus  the  chief  function  of  the  Diet,  the 
choice  of  an  emperor,  became  the  prerogative  of  a  few 
of  its  most  powerful  members,  who  claimed  the  right 
not  only  of  election  but  of  deposition.  Thus  in  1298 
Adolphus  of  Nassau  was  deposed,  and  Albert  of  Austria 
chosen  in  his  stead.  The  right  of  the  electors  and  the 
forms  and  rules  of  election  were  defined  and  settled  by 
the  famous  instrument  of  Charles  IV.  known  as  the 
Golden  Bull,  1356. 

The  Diet  consisted  of  three  bodies,  who  met  and 
voted  in  separate  colleges  —  (1)  the  electoral  college  (2) 
the  princes  of  the  empire  spiritual  and  temporal,  (3)  the 
free  imperial  cities. 

In  a  law  of  Otho  IV.  (1208),  we  find  the  right  of 
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electing  an  emperor  vested  in  the  electoral  college  of 
seven.  These  consisted  of  three  spiritual  princes  — 
the  archbishops  of  Mentz,  Treves,  and  Cologne  —  and 
four  secular  electors  —  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  the  Count 
Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  the  King  of  Bohemia,  and  the 
Margrave  of  Brandenburg.  The  former  sat  as  recog¬ 
nized  heads  of  the  German  Church.  The  latter  would 
naturally  have  been  the  Dukes  of  Saxony,  Franconia, 
Swabia,  and  Bavaria ;  but  when  Bavaria  was  united 
with  the  County  Palatine  its  right  was  transferred  to 
Bohemia ;  that  of  Swabia  was,  on  the  accession  of 
Frederick  (who  by  his  election  was  incapacitated  from 
voting),  delegated  to  Brandenburg,  and  by  it  retained  ; 
and  probably  that  of  Franconia  was  for  similar  reason 
forfeited. 

DIETETICS.  The  application  of  science  to  the 
regulation  of  the  continuous  demands  of  the  body  for 
nutriment  aims  mainly  at  three  objects — Health, 
Pleasure,  and  Economy. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  fleshy  machinery 
for  doing  work  should  be  continuously  replaced  by 
flesh  food,  as  it  becomes  worn  out.  Nitrogenous  ali¬ 
ment  after  a  few  chemical  changes  replaces  the  lost 
muscle  which  has  passed  away  in  the  excretions  ;  just 
as  the  engineer  makes  ore  into  steel  and  renews  the 
corroded  boiler  plate  or  thinned  piston 

Small  quantities  of  dilute  alcoholic  liquids  taken 
with  meals  slightly  increase  the  activity  of  the  renewal 
of  the  nitrogenous  tissues,  mainly  muscle  ;  that  is  to 
say,  there  is  a  more  rapid  reconstruction  of  those  parts, 
as  is  shown  by  the  augmented  formation  of  urea  and  the 
sharpened  appetite.  Life  is  fuller  and  more  complete, 
old  flesh  is  removed  and  food  appropriated  as  new  flesh 
somewhat  more  quickly  than  when  no  alcohol  is 
ingested.  There  appears  to  be  a  temporary  rise  in  the 
digestive  powers  of  the  stomach,  which  is  probably  the 
initiative  act.  The  nerve  functions  are  blunted,  and  a 
lessened  excretion  of  phosphorus  exhibits  a  temporary 
check  in  the  wear  and  renewal  of  the  nerve  tissue.  The 
“  vital  capacity  ”  of  the  lungs,  as  indicated  by  the 
spirometer,  is  reduced,  showing  a  diminished  oxidation 
of  the  blood. 

DIETRICH,  Christian  Wilhelm  Ernst  (1712- 
1774),  was  born  at  Weimar,  where  he  was  brought  up 
early  to  the  profession  of  art  by  his  father  Johann 
George,  then  painter  of  miniatures  to  the  court  of  the 
grand  duke.  Being  sent  to  Dresden  to  perfect  himself 
under  the  care  of  Alexander  Thiele,  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  finish  in  two  hours,  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
a  picture  which  attracted  the  attention  of  the  King  of 
Saxony.  Augustus  II.  was  so  pleased  with  Dietrich’s 
readiness  of  hand  that  he  gave  him  means  to  study 
abroad,  and  visit  in  succession  the  chief  cities  of  Italy 
and  the  Netherlands.  There  he  learnt  to  copy  and  to 
imitate  masters  of  the  previous  century  with  a  versatil¬ 
ity  truly  surprising.  Winckelmann,  t.o  whom  he  had 
been  recommended,  did  not  hesitate  to  call  him  the 
Raphael  of  landscape.  Yet  in  this  branch  of  his  prac¬ 
tice  he  merely  imitated  Salvator  Rosa,  Roos,  and  Ever- 
dingen.  He  was  more  successful  in  aping  the  style  of 
Rembrandt,  and  numerous  examples  of  this  habit  may 
be  found  in  the  galleries  of  St.  Petersburg,  Vienna,  and 
Dresden  ;  indeed,  there  are  pictures  acknowledged  to  be 
his,  bearing  the  fictitious  dates  of  1636  and  1 638,  and 
the  name  of  Rembrandt.  Among  Dietrich’s,  cleverest 
reproductions  we  may  count  that  of  Ostade  s  manner 
in  the  Itinerant  Singers  at  the  National  Gallery.  His 
skill  in  catching  the  character  of  the  later  masters  of 
Holland  is  shown  in  candle-light  scenes,  such  as  the 
Squirrel  and  the  Peep-Show  at  St.  Petersburg,  where 
we  are  easily  reminded  of  Godfried  Schalcken.  Diet- 
rich  tried  every  branch  of  art  except  portraits,  painting 
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Italian  and  Dutch  views  alternately  with  Scripture 
scenes  and  still  life.  In  1741  he  was  appointed  court 
painter  to  Augustus  III.  at  Dresden,  with  an  annual  sal¬ 
ary  of  400  thalers  ($300) ,  conditional  on  the  production 
of  four  cabinet  pictures  a  year.  This  condition,  no  doubt, 
accounts  for  the  presence  of  fifty-two  of  the  master’s 
panels  and  canvases  in  one  of  the  rooms  at  the  Dres¬ 
den  Museum.  His  death  took  place  at  Dresden,  after 
he  had  successively  filled  the  important  appointments  of 
director  of  the  school  of  painting  at  the  Meissen  por¬ 
celain  factory  and  professor  of  the  Dresden  Academy  of 
Arts. 

DIEZ,  Friedrich  Christian,  the  founder  of  Ro¬ 
mance  philology,  was  born  at  Giessen,  in  Hesse-Darm- 
stadt,  March  15,  1794,  and  died  at  Bonn,  May  29,  1876. 
He  was  educated  first  at  the  gymnasium  and  then  at 
the  university  of  his  native  town.  There  he  studied 
classics  under  Welcker,  who  had  just  returned  from  a 
two  years’  residence  in  Italy  to  fill  the  chair  of  archae¬ 
ology  and  Greek  literature.  It  was  Welcker  who  kin¬ 
dled  in  him  a  love  of  Italian  poetry,  and  thus  gave  the 
first  bent  to  his  genius.  In  1813  he  joined  the  Hesse 
corps  as  a  volunteer  and  served  in  the  French  campaign. 
Next  year  he  returned  to  his  books,  and  this  short  taste 
of  military  service  was  the  only  break  in  a  long  and  un¬ 
eventful  life  of  literary  labors.  By  his  parents’  desire 
he  applied  himself  for  a  short  time  to  law,  but  a  visit 
to  Goethe  in  1818  gave  a  new  direction  to  his  studies, 
and  determined  his  future  career.  Goethe  had  been 
reading  Raynouard’s  Selections  from  the  Romance  Poets, 
and  advised  the  young  scholar  to  explore  the  rich  mine 
of  Provengal  literature  which  the  French  savant  had 
opened  up.  This  advice  was  eagerly  followed,  and 
henceforth  Diez  devoted  himself  to  Romance  literature. 
After  supporting  himself  for  some  years  by  private 
teaching,  he  removed  in  1822  to  Bonn,  where  he  held 
the  position  of  privat-docent,  which  is  the  lowest  grade 
of  the  German  professoriate.  In  1823  he  published  his 
first  work,  An  Introduction  to  Romance  Poetry  ;  in  the 
following  year  appeared  The  Poetry  of  the  Troubadours, 
and  in  1829  The  Lives  and  IVorks  of  the  Troubadours. 
In  1830  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  modern  litera¬ 
ture.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  mainly  occupied  with  the 
composition  of  the  two  great  works  on  which  his  fame 
rests,  the  Gramtnar  of  the  Romance  Languages,  1836- 
1844,  and  the  Lexicon  of  the  Romance  Languages  — 
Italian ,  Spanish ,  and  French,  1853. 

DIFFERENTIAL  CALCULUS.  See  Infinitesi¬ 
mal  Calculus. 

DIFFRACTION,  or  Inflection,  of  the  rays  of 
light.  It  was  observed  by  Grimaldi,  that  if  a  beam  of 
the  sun’s  light  be  let  into  a  dark  room  through  a  small 
hole,  the  shadows  of  things  in  this  light  will  be  larger 
than  they  ought  to  be  if  the  rays  passed  by  the  bodies 
in  straight  lines,  and  that  these  shadows  have  three  par¬ 
allel  fringes,  bands,  or  ranks  of  colored  light  adjacent  to 
them.  This  phenomenon  was  originally  known  under 
the  name  of  diffraction,  and  was  supposed  to  arise 
from  the  refraction  of  the  atmosphere.  This  explana¬ 
tion  was  disproved  by  the  observations  of  Newton,  who 
called  the  phenomenon  the  “  inflection  of  the  rays  ot 
light.” 

DIFFUSION.  Some  liquids,  such  as  mercury  and 
water,  when  placed  in  contact  with  each  other  do  not 
mix  at  all,  but  the  surface  of  separation  remains  dis¬ 
tinct,  and  exhibits  the  phenomena  described  under 
Capillary  Action.  Other  pairs  of  liquid  ;,  such  as 
chloroform  and  water,  mix,  but  only  in  certam  propor¬ 
tions.  The  chloroform  takes  up  a  little  water,  and  the 
water  a  little  chloroform;  but  the  two  mixed  liquids 
will  not  mix  with  each  other,  but  remain  in  contact  sep¬ 
arated  by  a  surface  showing  capillary  phenomena.  The 
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two  liquids  are  then  in  a  state  of  equilibrium  with  each 

othar. 

When  two  fluids  are  capable  of  being  mixed,  they 
cannot  remain  in  equilibrium  with  each  other ;  if  they 
are  placed  in  contact  with  each  other  the  process  of 
mixture  begins  of  itself,  and  goes  on  till  the  state  of 
equilibrium  is  attained,  which,  in  the  case  of  fluids 
which  mix  in  all  proportions,  is  a  state  of  uniform  mix¬ 
ture. 

This  process  of  mixture  is  called  diffusion.  It  may 
be  easily  observed  by  taking  a  glass  jar  half  full  of  water 
and  pouring  a  strong  solution  of  a  colored  salt,  such  as 
sulphate  of  copper,  through  a  long-stemmed  funnel,  so 
as  to  occupy  the  lower  part  of  the  jar.  If  the  jar  is 
not  disturbed  we  may  trace  the  process  of  diffusion  for 
weeks,  months,  or  years,  by  the  gradual  rise  of  the  color 
into  the  upper  part  of  the  jar,  and  the  weakening  of  the 
color  in  the  lower  part. 

DIGBY,  Sir  Kenelm,  an  eminent  English  physical 
philosopher,  born  at  Gothurst,  Buckinghamshire,  on 
July  ii,  1603.  Having  finished  his  education  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  he  went  abroad  in  1621,  and  traveled  in  France, 
Spain,  and  Italy.  On  his  return  he  was  knighted,  and 
received  from  Charles  I.  the  appointments  of  gentleman 
of  the  bed-chamber,  commissioner  of  the  navy,  and  gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  Trinity  House.  At  the  head  of  a  small 
squadron,  which  he  equipped  at  his  own  expense,  he 
sailed  in  1628  against  the  Algerines,  and  afterward  de¬ 
feated  the  Venetians  near  the  port  of  Scanderoon. 
During  a  brief  stay  in  Paris  he  joined  the  Church  ot 
Rome.  Having  returned  to  England  in  1638,  he 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  king,  and  was  imprisoned  in 
Winchester  House  by  order  of  the  Parliament.  He 
was,  however,  liberated  at  the  request  of  the  French 
queen-dowager  in  1643,  and  retired  to  France,  where 
he  was  taken  into  the  confidence  of  the  court,  and  en¬ 
joyed  the  friendship  of  Descartes  and  other  learned  men. 
Here  he  wrote  his  Treatise  on  the  Nature  of  Bodies ,  his 
Treatise  on  the  Soul,  Peripatetick  Institutions,  and 
other  works.  He  visited  England,  after  the  defeat  of 
the  Royalist  party,  but  the  Parliament  refused  to  allow 
him  to  remain.  Banished  from  England  upon  pain  of 
death  if  he  returned,  he  resumed  his  residence  in  France, 
where  he  was  treated  with  the  highest  respect,  and  was 
intrusted  with  an  embassy  to  several  of  the  courts  of 
Italy.  He  returned  again  to  his  native  country  during 
the  Protectorate  of  Cromwell,  and  seemed  to  be  more 
zealous  for  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  than  befitted  a  staunch  royalist.  He  used 
his  influence  to  reconcile  the  Catholics  to  the  Protector¬ 
ate  on  condition  of  their  being  secured  the  free  exercise 
of  their  religion.  With  Cromwell  he  was  on  terms  of 
intimate  friendship,  the  bond  of  sympathy  being  prob¬ 
ably  not  so  much  politics,  as  a  common  interest  in  the 
new-born  science  of  physics.  At  the  Restoration  he  re¬ 
turned  finally  to  London,  where  he  died  in  1665. 

DIGESTIVE  ORGANS.  The  organs  of  digestion, 
or  alimentary  apparatus,  are  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
the  food  or  aliment;  of  converting  that  portion  of  the 
food  which  is  digestible  into  chyle,  so  that  it  may  be 
absorbed  and  applied  to  the  nourishment  of  the  body  ; 
and  of  transmitting  that  which  is  indigestible  onwards 
to  be  excreted. 

The  digestive  organs  in  man  comprise  the  entire 
alimentary  tract,  beginning  with  the  lips  and  ending 
with  the  anal  orifice  of  the  colon.  The  first  act  of 
digestion  (after  prehension  or  the  taking  of  food)  is  masti¬ 
cation,  which  is  performed  by  means  of  the  teeth.  Then 
follows  insalivation,  which  is  performed  by  the  salivary 
glands,  the  function  of  which  is  to  render  the  food  a  pasty 
mass,  ready  for  deglutition  or  swallowing.  The  saliva 
also  converts  all  the  starchy  portions  of  the  food  into 
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|  sugar,  and  has,  perhaps,  some  other  obscure  chemical 
action  which  science  as  yet  has  not  discovered.  The  food 
is  next  pushed  backward  by  the  tongue  into  the  pharynx, 
and  thence  by  muscular  peristaltic  action  into  the  stomach, 
which  is  an  elongated  pouch.  Here  the  food  remains  a 
varying  length  of  time  (usually  2  or  2 y2  hours),  and 
undergoes  chymification.  It  then  passes  into  the 
caecum,  and  here  is  chylified,  and  at  this  stage  of  the 
process  the  hepatic  and  biliary  ducts  and  the  liver  per¬ 
form  their  functions,  which  are  to  absorb  the  nutritious 
parts  of  the  food,  and  conduct  them  into  the  circulation, 
while  the  waste  portions  are  carried  through  the  intestinal 
canal  into  the  rectum,  and  thence  expelled  through  the 
anus. 

DIGIT  (Lat.  digitus ,  the  finger),  a  term  applied  to 
the  ten  symbols  of  number  o,  I,  2,  etc.,  to  9;  thus,  305 
is  said  to  be  a  number  of  three  digits.  Numbers  were 
originally  indicated  by  the  fingers,  and  hence  the  name. 
Astronomers  use  digit  to  signify  a  twelfth  part  of  the 
diameter  of  the  sun  or  moon,  and  speak  of  an  eclipse  of 
seven  digits,  meaning  that  seven-twelfths  of  the  diameter 
is  covered. 

DIGITALIS,  or  Foxglove,  a  genus  of  biennial  and 
perennial  plants  of  the  natural  order  Scrophulariacece . 
It  is  a  most  valuable  medicine,  acting  as  a  heart  tonic  and 
stimulant,  in  which  action  it  is  unique  among  medicines. 
The  dose  is  from  five  to  sixty  drops  of  the  tincture. 

DIGITIGRADA  (Lat.  finger-walking),  in  the  zo¬ 
ological  system  of  Cuvier,  one  of  the  tribes  of  the  Car¬ 
nivora,  distinguished  by  walking  on  the  toes  alone,  the 
heel  not  touching  the  ground.  Among  the  digitigrade 
quadrupeds  are  included  the  most  carnivorous  of  the 
Carnivora,  the  feline  and  canine  families,  hyenas, 
civets,  weasels,  etc.  The  weasel  family  (. Mustelida )„ 
however,  forms  a  connecting  link,  in  respect  to  the 
character  derived  from  the  mode  of  walking,  between 
the  tribe  digitigrada,  and  the  tribe  plantigrada,  being, 
in  fact,  semi-plantigrade,  and  not  walking  on  the  mere 
tips  of  the  toes,  like  the  other  digitigrada. 

DIGNE,  the  chief  town  of  the  department  of  Basses- 
Alpes,  in  France,  about  seventy  miles  northeast  of 
Marseilles.  Population  (1890),  about  6,000. 

DIJON,  the  chief  town  of  the  department  of  Cote- 
d’Or  in  France,  and  formerly  capital  of  the  province 
of  Burgundy,  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Affrique, 
in  a  fertile  plain,  on  the  Burgundy  canal,  and  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Ouche  and  Suzon.  Dijon  does  an 
important  trade  in  cereals,  and  is  the  chief  emporium 
for  Burgundy  wines.  The  population  of  the  commune 
is  42,573;  that  of  the  town,  40,1x6. 

DILAPIDATION,  in  the  law  of  England,  is  where 
the  incumbent  of  a  parsonage  permits  his  house  or 
outbuildings  to  suffer  for  want  of  necessary  repairs. 
Such  damage  he  may  be  compelled  to  attend  to  under 
penalty  of  an  action  under  the  Statute  of  Dilapida¬ 
tions. 

DILEMMA,  a  conditional  syllogism,  with  two  or 
more  antecedents  in  the  major,  and  a  disjunctive  minor. 
The  following  dilemma,  of  the  kind  called  destructive, 
will  perhaps  convey  a  clearer  notion  than  any  defini¬ 
tion:  “If  this  man  were  wise  he  would  not  speak  irrev¬ 
erently  of  Scripture  in  jest;  and  if  he  were  good,  he 
would  not  do  so  in  earnest;  but  he  does  it,  either  in  jest 
or  earnest;  therefore,  he  is  either  not  wise,  or  not  good.” 
There  being  two  conclusions,  one  or  the  other  of  which 
your  opponent  must  admit,  he  is  in  a  manner  caught 
between  them;  hence  we  speak  of  the  horns  of  a  di¬ 
lemma. 

DILETTANTE  (pi.  di  'ettanti,  Ital. ),  in  its  original 
sense,  synonymous  with  an  amateur,  or  lover  of  the 
fine  arts.  It  is  often  used  as  a  term  of  reproach,  to 
signify  an  amateur  whose  taste  lies  in  the  direction  of 
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what  is  trivial  and  vulgar,  or  of  a  critic  or  connoisseur 
whose  knowledge  is  mere  affectation  and  pretense. 

DILIGENCE,  the  name  given  in  France  to  a  public 
conveyance  of  the  nature  of  a  stage  coach.  It  is  a 
strongly  built  vehicle,  with  four  broad  wheels,  and  is 
drawn  by  four  horses.  It  consists  of  three  chief  com¬ 
partments;  the  front,  called  the  coupe ,  for  three  per¬ 
sons;  the  second,  called  the  interieur  for  six  persons; 
and,  lastly,  the  rotonde ,  entered  from  behind,  for  six 
persons.  Aloft,  in  front,  is  the  banquette ,  where  the 
conducteur  is  seated;  and  behind  this,  underneath  a 
thick  leather  covering,  passengers  are  sometimes 
huddled  among  baggage. 

DILIGENCE,  in  law,  is  the  care  which  a  person 
is  bound  to  exercise  in  his  relations  with  others.  The 
possible  degrees  of  diligence  are  of  course  numerous,  and 
the  same  degree  is  not  required  in  all  cases. 

DILKE,  Sir  Charles  Wentworth,  baronet,  born 
in  London,  February  id,  1810.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  zealous  promoters  of  the  Great  Exhibition  (1851) 
in  London  and  a  member  of  the  executive  committee. 
At  the  close  of  the  exhibition  he  was  honored  by  foreign 
sovereigns,  and  the  Queen  offered  him  knighthood,  which, 
however,  he  did  not  accept;  he  also  declined  a  large  re¬ 
muneration  offered  by  the  royal  commission.  In  1853 
Dilke  was  one  of  the  English  commissioners  at  the  New 
York  Industrial  Exhibition,  and  prepared  a  report  on 
it.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  five  royal  commis¬ 
sioners  for  the  London  Exhibition  of  1862;  soon  after 
the  death  of  the  Prince  Consort  he  was  created  baronet 
by  the  Queen.  In  1865  he  entered  Parliament  as  mem¬ 
ber  for  Wallingford.  In  1869  he  was  sent  to  Russia  as 
representative  of  England  at  the  Horticultural  Exhibi¬ 
tion  held  at  St.  Petersburg.  His  health,  however,  had 
been  for  some  time  failing,  and  he  died  suddenly  in  that 
city,  May  10,  1869. 

DILL,  a  genus  of  umbelliferous  plantshaving  decom¬ 
pound  leaves;  umbels  without  involucre;  yellow  flowers, 
with  calices  incomplete  above;  and  lenticular  fruit, 
compressed  from  back  to  front,  flattened  at  the  margin, 
and  presenting  on  each  side  three  ridges.  The  leaves 
of  the  dill  are  used  in  soups  and  sauces,  and,  as  well  as 
the  umbels,  for  flavoring  pickles. 

DILLEN,  (Dillenius)  Johann  Jakob,  botanist, 
was  born  at  Darmstadt  in  1687,  and  died  in  1747. 

DIMENSION.  In  Geometry,  a  line,  whether 
straight  or  curved,  has  only  one  dimension,  or  measure¬ 
ment — namely,  length;  a  surface  has  two — length  and 
breadth;  and  a  solid  has  three  dimensions — length, 
breadth,  and  thickness,  or  depth.  These  three  meas¬ 
urements  or  dimensions  determine  all  forms  of  extensions. 
In  Algebra,  the  term  dimension  is  applied  in  much 
the  same  sense  as  degree,  to  express  the  number  of  lit¬ 
eral  factors  that  enter  into  a  term. 

DIMINUTIONS,  a  word  sometimes  used  in  Her¬ 
aldry  for  differences,  marks  of  cadency,  and  brisures, 
indifferently. 

DIMINUTIVES  are  forms  of  words,  chiefly  of  sub¬ 
stantives,  in  which  the  primitive  notion  has  become 
lessened  or  diminished,  as  hillock  =  a  little  hill.  With 
littleness  is  associated  the  idea  of  neatness,  and  also  of 
needing  protection;  hence  diminutives  are  used  as  terms 
of  endearment;  sometimes  they  imply  contempt. 

DIMITY,  a  stout  figured  cotton-fabric,  used  chiefly 
for  bed-hangings.  The  figure  or  stripe  is  raised  on  one 
side,  and  depressed  on  the  other,  so  that  the  two  faces 
present  reversed  patterns.  Dimity  is  commonly  white, 
or  of  a  single  color;  but  variegated  dimities  are  now 
made,  the  pattern  and  the  ground  being  of  different 
colors. 

DIN  A  J  PUR,  a  district  of  British  India,  within  the 
Rajshahi  Kuch-Behar  division  or  commissionership, 
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under  the  lieutenant-governor  of  Bengal.  The  district, 
which  occupies  an  area  of  4,126  square  miles,  is  a  tri¬ 
angular  tract  of  country  with  the  acute  angle  toward 
the  north,  lying  between  the  districts  of  Jalpaiguri  and 
Rangpur  on  the  east,  and  Purniah  on  the  west;  on  the 
south  it  is  bounded  by  the  districts  of  Bogra,  Rajshahi 
and  Maldah.  The  population  in  1889  amounted  to 
1,601,924. 

Dinajpur,  the  principal  town  and  administrative 
headquarters  of  the  above  district,  is  situated  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Purnabhaba  river.  Population,  14,000. 

DINAN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Cotes  du  Nord,  about  fifteen  miles  inland,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Ranee.  The  principal  event  in  the  history 
of  Dinan  is  the  siege  by  the  English  under  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  in  1359,  during  which  Duguesclin  and  an 
English  knight  called  Thomas  of  Canterbury  engaged  in 
single  combat.  The  memory  of  the  Breton  hero’s  vic¬ 
tory  is  preserved  by  the  name  of  the  Place  Duguesclin , 
which  marks  the  site  of  the  lists.  Population,  8,000. 

DINANT,  a  town  of  Belgium,  at  the  head  of  an 
arrondissement  in  the  province  of  Namur,  about  twelve 
miles  south  of  Namur,  on  the  railway  between  that  city 
and  Givet.  Population  (1890),  7,000. 

DINAPUR,  a  town  and  military  station  of  British 
India,  is  situated  on  the  right  or  south  bank  of  the 
Ganges,  and  on  the  East  Indian  railway,  in  the  district 
of  Patna,  province  of  Behar,  about  ten  miles  west  of 
Patna.  Population,  about  18,000. 

DINARCHUS,  the  orator,  son  of  Sostratus,  was 
born  at  Corinth  about  361  B.c.  Thus,  like  at  least  one 
greater  member  of  the  decade,  Lysias,  this  last  of  the 
ten  Attic  orators  was  not  an  Athenian  citizen.  But  his 
career  at  Athens,  as  a  resident  alien,  was  at  least  com¬ 
menced  early  in  life.  When  not  more  than  twenty-five, 
he  was  already  active  as  a  writer  of  speeches  for  the  law 
courts.  He  had  been  the  pupil  of  both  Theophrastus 
and  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  and  had  early  gained  a 
certain  fluent  force,  and  a  versatile  command  of  style, 
which  gave  him  some  oratorical  repute.  His  first  im¬ 
portant  contact  with  public  life  was  in  324  b.c.  The 
Areopagus,  after  inquiry,  reported  that  nine  men  had 
taken  bribes  from  Harpalus,  the  fugitive  treasurer  of 
Alexander.  Ten  public  prosecutors  were  appointed. 
Dinarchus  wrote,  for  one  or  more  of  these  prosecutors, 
the  three  speeches  which  are  still  extant — one  Against 
Demosthenes ,  one  Against  Aristogiton ,  one  Against 
Philocles.  The  authenticity  of  the  speech  against  De¬ 
mosthenes  was  indeed  denied  by  Demetrius  of  Magnesia, 
chiefly  on  the  ground  that  it  is  largely  composed  of 
matter  taken  from  yEschines.  Westermann  went  fur¬ 
ther,  and  doubted  the  genuineness  of  all  three  speeches. 
But  Schafer — who  justly  remarks  that  the  absence  cf 
originality  and  of  character  is  itself  characteristic  of 
Dinarchus — is  probably  right  in  accepting  the  general 
opinion  that  they  are  authentic. 

DINGWALL,  a  royal  burgh  of  Scotland,  the  county 
town  of  Ross-shire,  fifteen  miles  northwest  of  Inverness, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Sutherland  and  Dingwall  and 
Skye  railways.  Population,  2,800. 

DINKELSBUHL,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Mittelfranken,  or  Middle  Franconia,  on  the 
Worbitz,  about  forty  miles  by  rail  from  Donauworth, 
where  the  river  joins  the  Danube.  Population,  6,000. 

DINOCRATES  (called  by  Pliny  Dinochares),  a 
Greek  architect,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  He  applied  to  that  king’s  courtiers  for  an 
introduction  to  the  Macedonian  king,  but  was  put  off 
from  time  to  time  with  vain  promises.  Impatient  at  the 
delay,  he  is  said  to  have  laid  aside  his  usual  dress,  be¬ 
smeared  his  body  with  oil  in  the  manner  of  an  athlete, 
thrown  a  lion’s  skin  over  his  shoulders,  and,  with  his 
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head  adorned  with  a  wreath  of  palm  branches,  and  a 
club  in  his  hand,  made  his  way  through  a  dense  crowd 
which  surrounded  the  royal  tribunal  to  the  place  where 
the  king  was  dispensing  justice.  Amazed  at  thestrange 
sight,  Alexander  asked  him  who  he  was.  He  replied 
that  he  had  come  into  the  royal  presence  to  make  known 
a  scheme  which  would  be  worthy  of  the  consideration 
of  the  greatest  monarch  in  the  world.  Out  of  Mount 
Athos,  a  mountain  rising  like  a  pyramid  to  a  height  of 
6,780  feet,  topped  with  a  cone  of  white  limestone,  he 
proposed  to  construct  the  gigantic  figure  of  a  man, 
holding  a  large  city  in  his  right  hand,  while  in  his  left 
he  held  a  gigantic  tank  large  enough  to  contain  all  the 
water  from  the  brooks  in  the  peninsula.  The  story  goes 
that  the  king  was  not  displeased  with  the  idea,  but,  as 
lie  thought  it  chimerical,  it  came  to  nothing.  Alex¬ 
ander,  however,  was  so  delighted  with  the  man,  and 
with  his  bold  and  daring  conceptions,  that  he  carried 
Dinocrates  with  him  when  he  went  on  his  campaigns 
against  Darius.  He  was  employed  by  the  king  to  de¬ 
sign  and  lay  out  the  city  of  Alexandria.  This  city  was 
founded  in  332  B.C.,  but  the  untimely  death  of  Dino¬ 
crates  prevented  it  from  assuming  the  proportions  in¬ 
tended  by  its  designer.  The  Ephesians,  whose  temple 
of  Diana  had  just  been  burnt  down,  employed  him  in 
its  reconstruction.  But  perhaps  the  most  original  of 
all  his  conceptions  was  his  design  for  a  temple  to  Ar- 
sinoe,  wife  of  Ptolemy  II.,  king  of  Egypt.  The  roof 
of  the  building  was  co  have  been  composed  of  a  mass 
of  loadstones,  strong  enough  to  hold  floating  in  the  air, 
and  suspended  within  it,  an  iron  statue  of  the  queen. 

DINORNIS,  a  genus  of  gigantic  Struthious  birds, 
believed  to  be  extinct,  which  in  post-Pliocene  times 
must  have  formed  a  principal  feature  in  the  fauna  of 
New  Zealand. 

DINOTHERIUM,  an  extinct  mammal,  fossil  re¬ 
mains  of  which  occur  in  the  Miocene  beds  of  France, 
Germany,  Greece,  and  Northern  India.  These  until 
lately  consisted  exclusively  of  teeth  and  the  bones  of  the 
head.  An  entire  skull,  obtained  from  the  Epplesheim 
beds  of  Hesse  Darmstadt  in  1836,  measured  four  and 
one-half  feet  in  length  and  three  feet  in  breadth,  and 
thus  indicated  an  animal  exceeding  the  elephant  in  size. 

DIOCESE,  primarily  meaning  administration,  then 
the  territorial  circumscription  in  which  administration 
was  exercised  —  was  first  used  to  denote  the  Greek  pro¬ 
vinces  of  the  Roman  Empire,  or, more  properly,  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  a  province  ruled  by  a  propraetor.  Bingham 
says  that  the  division  of  the  empire  into  clerical  dio¬ 
ceses  was  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  whereas  the  di¬ 
vision  into  provinces  was  much  anterior.  He  goes  on 
to  show  that  the  primitive  church  followed  exactly  the 
example  of  the  empire  in  her  territorial  arrangements. 
As  in  every  metropolis  of  each  province  there  was  a 
magistrate  with  authority  over  the  magistrates  of  each 
city,  so  in  every  metropolis  there  was  a  bishop,  whose 
authority  extended  over  the  entire  province,  who  was 
thence  called  “  metropolitan  ”  or  “  primate, ”  as  being 
the  first  or  principal  bishop  of  the  province.  And 
everywhere  the  Episcopal  sees  were  under  the  authority 
of  the  bishop  of  the  civil  metropolis,  except  in  Africa, 
where  the  primate  was  usually  the  senior  bishop  of  the 
province.  The  term  “diocese,”  however,  was  some¬ 
times  used  in  the  more  comprehensive,  and  the  term 
province  in  the  less  comprehensive  sense, as  appears  from 
the  Notitia  dignitatum  Imperii ,  drawn  up,  as  it  would 
seem, in  the  time  of  the  Emperors  Arcadius  and  Honorius 
(see  Bingham,  loc.  cit.)  The  territorial  division,  how¬ 
ever,  as  given  in  the  Notitia ,  was  purely  civil.  But 
Bingham  tells  us  that,  though  we  have  no  equally  ancient 
account  of  the  ecclesiastical  division  of  the  empire,  yet 
if  we  compare  the  fragmentary  bits  of  information 
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which  may  be  picked  out  of  the  acts  of  and  subscript 
tions  to  the  earlier  councils  with  later  notices,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  ecclesiastical  very  exactly  followed  the 
civil  distribution. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that,  before  the  fourth  century, 
the  term  “  parish  ”  was  often  used  indiscriminately  with 
the  word  “  diocese,”  a  circumstance  which  has  caused 
ecclesiastical  antiquarians  to  expend  much  erudition  in 
showing  that,  despite  the  confusion  of  terms,  the  thing 
intended  corresponded  to  our  idea  of  a  diocese,  and  not 
to  our  idea  of  a  parish. 

DIOCLETIAN.  Valerius  Diocletianus  (245- 
313),  Roman  emperor,  was  born  of  obscure  parents 
near  Salona,  in  Dalmatia,  and  reigned  from  284  to  305 

A.  d.  He  entered  the  army  and  served  with  high  dis¬ 
tinction,  held  important  commands  under  the  Emperors 
Probus  and  Aurelian,  and  accompanied  Carus  to  the 
Persian  war.  After  the  death  of  Numerianus  he  was 
chosen  emperor  by  the  troops  at  Chalcedon,  and  slew 
with  his  own  hands  Arrius  Aper,  the  prefect  of  the 
praetorians.  His  advent  to  the  throne  marks  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  era  of  Diocletian,  August  29,  284. 
Having  been  installed  at  Nicomedia,  he  received  general 
acknowledgment  after  the  murder  of  Carinus.  He  ap¬ 
pointed  Maximian  Augustus  in  286,  and  Constantius 
Chlorus  and  Galerius,  Caesars  in  292.  Each  of  the  four 
rulers  was  placed  at  a  separate  capital  —  Treves,  Sir- 
mium,  Milan,  Nicomedia.  This  amounted  to  an  entirely 
new  organization  of  the  empire,  on  a  plan  commensurate 
with  the  work  of  government  which  it  now  had  to  effect. 
At  the  age  of  fifty-nine,  exhausted  with  labor,  he  ab¬ 
dicated  his  sovereignty  on  May  1,  305,  and  retired  to 
Salona,  the  place  of  his  birth,  where  he  died  eight  years 
afterward.  His  reign  was  memorable  for  the  perse¬ 
cution  of  the  Christians. 

DIODATI,  Giovanni,  a  Swiss  theologian  of  the 
Reformed  Church,  was  born  at  Geneva  on  June  6, 
1576,  of  a  noble  family  originally  belonging  to  Lucca, 
which  had  been  expatriated  for  the  profession  of  Protest¬ 
antism.  In  1608  he  became  a  pastor,  or  parish  minister, 
at  Geneva,  and  in  the  following  year  he  succeeded  Beza 
as  professor  of  theology.  He  held  a  high  place  among 
the  reformers  of  Geneva,  by  whom  he  was  sent  on  a  mis¬ 
sion  to  France  in  1614.  He  had  previously  visited  Italy, 
and  made  the  acquaintance  of  Sarpi  and  Fulgenzio, 
whom  he  endeavored  unsuccessfully  to  engage  in  a  re¬ 
formation  movement.  In  1618-19  he  attended  the 
Synod  of  Dort,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  its  delibera¬ 
tions,  being  one  of  the  six  divines  appointed  to  draw  up 
the  account  of  its  proceedings.  He  was  a  thorough 
Calvinist,  and  entirely  sympathized  with  the  condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  Arminians.  In  1645  he  resigned  his  pro¬ 
fessorship,  and  he  died  at  Geneva  on  October  3,  1649. 

DIODORUS,  named  Siculus,  a  Greek  historian, 
born  at  Agyrium,  in  Sicily.  Of  his  life  we  know  nothing 
except  what  he  himself  has  narrated,  that,  in  prosecution 
of  his  historical  researches,  he  undertook  frequent  and 
dangerous  journeys,  and  studied  Latin  at  Rome  His 
history  occupied  thirty  years  in  writing,  and  was  at  last 
completed  in  forty  books. 

DIOGENES,  of  Apollonia,  in  Crete,  a  celebrated 
natural  philosopher  who  flourished  at  Athens  about  460 

B. c.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Anaximenes  and  a  contempor¬ 
ary  of  Anaxagoras.  He  believed  air  to  be  the  source  of 
all  being,  and  all  other  substances  to  be  derived  from  it 
by  condensation  and  rarefaction.  His  chief  advance 
upon  the  doctrines  of  his  master  is  that  he  asserted  air, 
the  primal  force,  to  be  intelligence — “the  air  which 
stirred  within  him  not  only  prompted  but  instructed. 
The  air  as  the  origin  of  all  things  is  necessarily  an 
eternal,  imperishable  substance,  but  as  soul  it  is  also 
necessarily  endowed  with  consciousness.”  Mr.  Lewes 
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and  Mr.  Grote  assign  to  him  a  higher  p/ace  in  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  philosophy  than  either  Hegel  or  Schwegler. 

DIOGENES  (about  412-223  B.C.),  the  famous  Cynic 
philosopher,  was  the  son  of  Icesias,  a  money-changer 
of  Sinope,  in  Pontus.  Having  been  detected  in  adul¬ 
terating  coin,  his  father  and  he  were  compelled  to  leave 
their  native  city.  According  to  another  account,  how¬ 
ever,  Icesias  died  in  prison,  and  Diogenes  fled  to  Athens 
with  a  single  attendant.  On  his  arrival  in  that  city  he 
dismissed  his  attendant  with  the  piquant  question,  “  If 
Manes  could  live  without  Diogenes,  why  not  Diogenes 
without  him  ?  ”  and  on  the  same  principle  he  denuded 
himself  of  all  superfluous  dress,  furniture,  and  even 
ideas.  A'wooden  bowl,  which,  with  his  cloak  and  wal¬ 
let,  formed  his  only  movables,  is  said  to  have  been  im¬ 
mediately  discarded  when  he  saw  a  boy  drinking  water 
from  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  The  fame  of  Antisthenes 
soon  attracted  him  to  Cynoarges,  and  the  pertinacity 
with  which,  for  the  sake  of  wisdom,  he  not  only 
endured  the  scoffs  but  volunteered  to  submit  to  the  blows 
of  the  great  teacher,  soon  procured  him  a  favorable 
reception  from  the  whole  Cynical  school.  The  favorite 
pupil,  however,  soon  outstripped  the  master  in  the  ex¬ 
travagancies  of  his  life,  and  the  pungent  keenness  of  his 
sarcasms.  That  he  took  up  his  abode  in  a  cask  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  temple  of  Cybele  is  a  circumstance  liable  to 
suspicion,  from  being  more  frequently  alluded  to  by  the 
satirists  than  by  the  biographers  of  Diogenes.  That  he 
used  to  inure  himself  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather 
by  rolling  himself  in  hot  sand  in  summer,  and  in  winter 
by  embracing  statues  covered  with  snow,  are  facts  rest¬ 
ing  on  the  authority  of  all  the  ancient  historians.  His 
numerous  witty  apothegms  are  preserved  by  Diogenes 
Laertius.  After  his  voyage  to  vEgina,  during  which  he 
fell  into  the  hands  of  pirates,  who  sold  him  as  a  slave  in 
Crete,  the  conduct  of  Diogenes  appears  in  a  much  less 
ridiculous  light.  With  characteristic  boldness  he  pro¬ 
claimed  to  his  captors  that  he  knew  no  trade  except  “  to 
govern  men, ”  and  wished  to  be  sold  “to  a  man  that 
wanted  a  master.”  Such  a  purchaser  he  seems  to  have 
found  in  Xeniades,  who  took  him  to  Corinth  to  super¬ 
intend  the  education  of  his  children.  There  he  spent 
the  rest  of  his  life ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  reached  an 
extreme  old  age.  1  here  at  the  Isthmian  games  he 
taught  the  assembled  concourse  in  the  Kraneion ;  and 
thither  he  attracted  a  crowd  of  disciples  when  Antis¬ 
thenes  had  ceased  to  tickle  their  ears  in  Cynosarges. 
There,  too,  in  all  probability,  his  famous  interview  with 
Alexander  took  place,  in  which  the  only  favor  he  had  to 
beg  of  the  prince  was  that  he  would  not  stand  between 
him  and  the  sun  — when  Alexander  is  said  to  have  ex¬ 
claimed,  “If  I  were  not  Alexander,  I  would  be  Diog¬ 
enes.”  To  Athens  Diogenes  seems  never  to  have  re¬ 
turned.  Of  his  death,  which  is  said  to  have  taken  place  on 
the  same  day  with  that  of  Alexander  the  Great,  there  are 
various  conflicting  accounts.  That  he  perished  by  the 
bite  of  a  dog,  or  from  the  immoderate  use  of  raw  flesh, 
or  by  his  own  hand,  is  now  generally  disbelieved.  It  is 
more  probable  that  his  death  was  calm  and  peaceful  ; 
and  in  spite  of  his  desire  to  be  thrown  to  the  beasts  of 
the  field,  he  received  from  Xeniades  an  honorable  in¬ 
terment.  In  the  days  of  Pausanias  the  Corinthians 
pointed  with  pride  to  his  grave;  and  on  the  isthmus 
there  was  a  pillar  erected  to  his  memory,  on  which,  as 
the  self-chosen  symbol  of  his  life,  there  rested  a  dog  of 
Parian  marble.  His  alleged  connection  with  Lais,  and 
the  open  indecencies  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  been 
guilty,  have  thrown  a  shade  upon  his  character.  The 
former  is,  however,  it  must  be  confessed,  exceedingly 
improbable;  and  the  latter  charge  was  undoubtedly 
exaggerated,  if  it  was  not  originated,  by  the  shameless 
excesses  of  the  later  Cynics.  The  Cynics  answered 
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arguments  by  facts.  When  some  one  was  arguing  in 
support  of  Zeno,  of  Elea’s,  notion  respecting  the  impos¬ 
sibility  of  movement,  Diogenes  rose  and  walked.  Defi¬ 
nitions  might  prove  that  there  was  no  motion,  but 
definitions  were  only  verbal,  and  could  be  answered  by 
facts.  This  appeal  to  common  sense,  the  argumenlum 
ad  bacillum ,  was  of  more  value  and  importance  in  ethi¬ 
cal  than  in  speculative  philosophy. 

DIOGENES  LAERTIUS,  the  biographer  of  the 
Greek  philosophers,  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  re¬ 
ceived  his  surname  from  the  town  of  Laerte,  in  Cilicia, 
and  by  others  from  the  Roman  family  of  the  Laertii. 
Of  the  circumstances  of  his  life  we  know  nothing.  The 
date  at  which  he  wrote — probably  the  reign  of  Septi¬ 
mus  Severus  (193-21 1) — is  known  only  from  conjec¬ 
ture.  His  own  opinions  are  equally  uncertain.  By 
some  he  was  regarded  as  a  Christian  ;  but  it  seems  more 
probable  that  he  was  an  Epicurean.  The  work  by 
which  he  is  known  professes  to  give  an  account  of  the 
lives  and  sayings  of  the  Greek  philosophers.  Although 
it  is  at  best  an  uncritical  and  unphilosophical  compila¬ 
tion,  its  value,  as  giving  us  an  insight  into  the  private  life  of 
the  Greek  sages,  justly  led  Montaigne  to  exclaim  that  he 
wished  that  instead  of  one  Laertes  there  had  been  a  dozen. 
In  the  commencement  of  the  work  he  divides 'philoso¬ 
phers  into  the  Ionic  and  Italic  schools.  The  biograph¬ 
ies  of  the  former  begin  with  Anaximander,  and  end  with 
Clitomachus  Theophrastus,  and  Chrysippus  ;  the  latter 
begins  with  Pythagoras,  and  ends  with  Epicutus.  The 
Socratic  school,  with  its  various  branches,  is  classed  with 
the  Ionic  ;  while  the  Eleatics  and  skeptics  are  treated 
under  the  Italic.  The  whole  of  the  last  book  is  devoted 
to  Epicurus. 

DIOMEDES,  son  of  the  impetuous  Tydeus,  is  a  hero 
of  the  Hitolian  and  Argo-Theban  legends.  He  is  in  the 
Iliad  the  leader  of  the  tribes  which  belong  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  Amythonkke.  A  favorite  of  Athene, 
from  whom  he  received  the  gift  of  immortality,  he  does 
not  spare  even  gods  if  she  is  standing  by  his  side.  He 
carried  off  the  Trojan  Palladium  and  brought  it  to  Ar¬ 
gos,  where  it  was  preserved  by  his  descendants.  He 
was  known  in  many  other  places  as  a  devotee  of  Athene 
and  a  supporter  of  her  worship. 

DION,  of  Syracuse  (408-353  b.c.),  was  the  son  of 
Hipparinus,  and  brother-in-law  of  Dionysius  the  Elder. 
In  his  youth  he  was  an  ardent  admirer  and  diligent  pupil 
of  Plato,  whom  Dionysius  had  invited  to  Syracuse  ;  and 
he  used  every  effort  to  promote  the  carrying  out  of  his 
master’s  maxims  in  the  administration  of  the  kingdom. 
His  near  relationship  to  the  despot  gave  him  great  in¬ 
fluence  at  court,  and  also  enabled  him  to  amass  consid¬ 
erable  wealth.  Accordingly,  on  the  accession  of  the 
younger  Dionysius,  the  stern  morality  of  the  philoso¬ 
pher  stood  in  marked  contrast  to  the  dissolute  character 
of  the  prince.  An  antagonism  thus  silently  sprung  up 
between  the  two  ;  and  the  proposal  of  Dion  to  invite 
Plato  again  to  Syracuse  was  made  the  occasion  of  an 
open  rupture.  To  counteract  the  influence  of  that  dis¬ 
tinguished  philosopher,  the  enemies  of  Dion  obtained 
the  recall  of  the  historian  Philistus,  who  had  already 
signalized  himself  as  the  faithful  supporter  of  despotic 
power.  This  artful  courtier  quickly  regainecfhis  as¬ 
cendancy  over  the  mind  of  Dionysius,  and  was  at  length 
successful  in  procuring  the  banishment  of  Dion.  The 
exiled  philosopher  retired  to  Athens,  where  he  was  at 
first  permitted  to  enjoy  his  revenues  in  peace;  but  the 
intercessions  of  Plato  served  to  exasperate  the  tyrant, 
and  at  length  provoked  him  to  confiscate  the  property 
of  Dion,  and  give  his  wife  to  another.  This  last  out¬ 
rage  roused  Dion  to  seek  the  liberation  of  his  country 
by  force  of  arms.  Assembling  a  small  lorce  at  Zacyn- 
thus,  he  sailed  to  Sicily,  and  in  the  absence  ol  Diony- 
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sius,  was  received  with  demonstrations  of  joy.  He  sue-  I 
ceeded  in  defeating  the  forces  of  the  tyrant,  but  was  him¬ 
self  soon  after  supplanted  by  the  intrigues  of  Heraclides. 
Again  he  was  banished,  but  the  incompetency  of  the  new 
leader  soon  led  to  his  recall.  He  had,  however,  scarcely 
made  himself  master  of  Sicily  when  the  people  began  to 
express  their  discontent  with  his  tyrannical  conduct, 
and  he  was  assassinated  by  Caliphus,  an  Athenian  who 
had  accompanied  him  in  his  expedition. 

DION  CASSIUS  COCCEIANUS,  the  celebrated 
historian  of  Rome,  was  born  at  Nicsea,  in  Bithynia,  155 
a.  d.  When  a  young  man  he  accompanied  his  father  to 
Cilicia,  of  which  he  had  the  administration ;  and  on  his 
father’s  death  he  went  to  Rome,  where  in  the  last  year 
of  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  or  immediately  after 
the  death  of  that  emperor,  he  was  received  into  the 
senate.  During  the  reign  of  Commodus,  Dion  continued 
to  practice  as  an  advocate  at  the  Roman  bar,  and  held 
the  offices  of  aedile  and  quaestor.  He  was  raised  to  the 
praetorship  by  Pertinax,  but  did  not  assume  office  till 
the  reign  of  Septimius  Severus,  with  whom  he  was  for 
a  long  time  on  the  most  intimate  footing.  By  Macrinus 
he  was  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  Pergamus 
and  Smyrna  ;  and  on  his  return  to  Rome  he  was  raised 
to  the  consulship  about  220.  After  this  he  obtained 
the  proconsulship  of  Africa,  and  again  on  his  return  was 
sent  as  legate  successively  to  Dalmatia  and  Pannonia. 
He  was  raised  a  second  time  to  the  consulship  by 
Alexander  Severus,  in  229;  but  under  pretext  of  suffer¬ 
ing  from  a  diseased  foot,  he  soon  after  retired  to  Nicsea, 
where  he  died.  The  date  of  his  death  is  unknown. 
Previous  to  writing  his  history  Dion  Cassius  had  in¬ 
scribed  to  the  Emperor  Severus  an  account  of  various 
dreams  and  prodigies  which  had  presaged  his  elevation 
10  the  throne,  and  had  also  written  a  biography  of  the 
Emperor  Commodus,  which  was  afterward  incorporated 
into  his  larger  work.  The  history  of  Rome,  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  eighty  books  — and,  after  the  example  of  Livy, 
was  divided  into  decades  —  began  with  the  landing  of 
-Tineas  in  Italy,  and  was  continued  as  far  as  the  opening 
of  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus.  The  first  twenty- 
four  books  exist  only  in  fragments  ;  from  the  36th  to 
the  54th,  the  work  is  extant  complete;  from  the  55th 
to  the  60th,  it  is  probably  an  abridgment,  and  besides 
these,  parts  of  the  71st  and  75th  books  have  also  been 
recovered.  The  diligence  of  Dion  as  a  historian  is 
undoubted,  and  the  various  important  offices  which  he 
held  under  the  emperors  gave  him  valuable  opportunities 
for  historical  investigation. 

DION  CHRYSOSTOM  was  born  at  Prusa,  in 
Bithynia,  about  the  middle  of  the  first  century.  Pie 
visited  Egypt  with  his  father  at  an  early  period  of  his 
life,  and  went  to  Rome  during  the  reign  of  Domitian. 
Being  implicated  in  a  plot  against  the  tyrant,  Dion  fled 
from  the  capital,  and  wandered  about  in  Thrace,  Mysia, 
Scythia,  and  the  other  countries  of  the  Getce,  with  only 
Plato’s  PJuzdo,  and  Demosthenes’  On  the  Embassy  in 
his  possession,  till  the  accession  of  Nerva,  when  he  was 
allowed  to  return.  With  Nerva  and  Trajan  he  con¬ 
tinued  on  the  most  friendly  footing.  He  retired  to 
Prusa  for  a  short  time  ;  but  having  been  accused  of 
peculation  and  treason,  he  returned  to  Rome,  where 
he  remained  till  his  death.  Eighty  orations  of  his  are 
extant  entire,  and  there  are  fragments  of  about  fifteen 
others.  They  are  written  in  a  lucid  and  elegant  style, 
and  treat  mostly  of  political,  ethical,  and  mythological 
subjects. 

DIONYSTA,  or  Bacchanalia,  were  festivals  in 
honor  of  Dionysius  (q-v.)  generally,  but  in  particular 
the  term  refers  to  the  festivals  celebrated  in  Attica  and 
by  the  branches  of  the  Attic-Ionic  race  in  the  islands 
and  in  Asia  Minor. 


DIONYSIUS,  the  Elder,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  was 
born  about  430  b.c.  He  began  life  as  a  clerk  in  a  pub¬ 
lic  office,  and  first  took  part  in  political  affairs  during 
the  dissensions  that  followed  the  destruction  of  the 
Athenian  expedition.  He  was  wounded  in  the  attempt 
of  Hermocrates  to  seize  upon  Syracuse ;  and  during  the 
disasters  inflicted  by  the  Carthaginians  who  had  invaded 
the  island,  he  succeeded,  along  with  Philistus  and  Hip- 
parinus,  in  procuring  the  deposition  of  the  Sicilian  gen¬ 
era's,  and  was  himself  included  in  the  number  appointed 
in  their  stead.  By  intriguing  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Gela,  which  he  had  been  sent  to  relieve,  and  spreading 
insinuations  of  treachery  in  regard  to  his  colleagues,  he 
was  ultimately  invested  with  the  supreme  command  ; 
and  by  the  help  of  a  large  body-guard  he  soon  made 
himself  independent  of  the  popular  opinion.  Pestilence 
having  thinned  the  Carthaginian  army,  Dionysius,  in 
spite  of  his  ill  success,  found  no  difficulty  in  procuring 
peace  (405  b.c.).  In  the  stronghold  of  Ortygia  he  de¬ 
fied  the  machinations  of  his  enemies,  until,  partly  from 
defeats  and  partly  from  dissensions,  the  opposition  died 
away.  After  a  successful  expedition  against  Naxos, 
Catana,  and  Leontini,  his  efforts  were  directed  against 
Carthage.  (See  Carthage. )  He  also  carried  an  ex¬ 
pedition  against  Rhegium  and  its  allied  cities  in  Magna 
Grsecia.  In  one  campaign,  in  which  he  was  joined  by 
the  Lucanians,  he  devastated  the  territories  of  Thurii, 
Croton,  and  Locri.  After  a  protracted  siege  he  took 
Rhegium,  387  B.C.,  and  sold  the  inhabitants  as  slaves. 
He  joined  the  Illyrians  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
plunder  the  temple  of  Delphi,  and  also  pillaged  the 
temple  of  Csere  on  the  Etruscan  coast.  In  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnesian  war  he  espoused  the  side  of  the  Spartans. 
Not  content  with  his  military  renown,  Dionysius 
aspired  also  to  poetical  glory.  1 1  is  poems  were  hissed 
at  the  Olympic  games  ;  but  having  gained  a  prize  for 
tragic  poetry  at  Athens,  he  was  so  elated  that  he  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  debauch  which  proved  fatal  (367  B.C.)  His 
life  was  written  by  Philistus,  but  the  work  has  unfortu¬ 
nately  perished. 

DIONYSIUS,  the  Younger,  ascended  the  throne 
of  Syracuse  at  his  father’s  death,  in  367  B.c.  He  was 
driven  from  the  kingdom  by  Dion,  and  fled  to  Locri; 
but  during  the  commotions  which  followed  the  assassi¬ 
nation  of  that  leader,  he  managed  to  make  himself 
master  of  Syracuse.  On  the  arrival  of  Timoleon  he 
was  compelled  to  surrender  and  retire  to  Corinth 
(343  b.c.  ),  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  days  in 
poverty. 

DIONYSIUS,  of  Halicarnassus,  was  born  about  the 
middle  of  the  first  century  b.c.  His  father’s  name  was 
Alexander.  From  the  introduction  to  his  great  work 
we  learn  that  he  went  to  Italy  after  the  termination  of 
the  civil  wars,  and  spent  twenty-two-years  in  preparing 
materials  for  his  history,  which  is  entitled  ArcJuzologia, 
and  embraced  the  history  of  Rome  from  the  mythical 
period  to  the  beginning  of  the  first  Punic  war.  It  was 
divided  into  twenty  books  —  of  which  the  first  nine  re¬ 
main  entire,  the  tenth  and  eleventh  are  nearly  complete, 
and  the  remaining  books  only  exist  in  fragments.  In 
the  first  three  books  of  Appian,  and  in  the  Camillus  of 
Plutarch,  much  of  Dionysius  has  undoubtedly  been  em¬ 
bodied.  As  an  historian  he  is  minute  and  painstaking  ; 
but  his  attempts  to  Grecianize  the  early  history  of 
Rome,  that  the  Greeks  might  in  some  measure  be  recon¬ 
ciled  to  a  foreign  yoke,  render  his  accuracy  more  than 
suspicious.  Dionysius  was  also  the  author  of  a  treatise 
on  rhetoric,  which,  with  his  criticisms  on  Thucydides, 
Lysias,  Isocrates,  Isoeus,  Dinarchus,  Plato,  and  Demos¬ 
thenes,  have  been  preserved. 

DIONYSIUS,  the  Areopagaite,  according  to  Suidas, 
was  an  Athenian  by  birth,  and  eminent  for  his  literary 
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attainments.  He  studied  first  at  Athens,  and  after¬ 
ward  at  Heliopolis,  in  Egypt.  While  in  the  latter  city, 
he  beheld  that  remarkable  eclipse  of  the  sun,  as  he  terms 
it,  which  took  place  at  the  death  of  Christ,  and  ex¬ 
claimed  to  his  friend  Apollophanes,  “  Either  the  Divin¬ 
ity  suffers,  or  sympathizes  with  some  sufferer.”  He 
further  details  that,  after  Dionysius  returned  to  Athens, 
he  was  admitted  into  the  Areopagus,  and,  having  em¬ 
braced  Christianity  about  50  a.  D.,  was  constituted 
bishop  of  Athens  by  the  apostle  Paul  (Acts  xvii,  34). 
Aristides,  an  Athenian  philosopher,  asserts  that  he 
suffered  martyrdom  —  a  fact  generally  admitted  by  his¬ 
torians  ;  but  the  precise  period  of  his  death,  whether 
under  Domitian,  Trajan,  or  Adrian,  is  not  certain. 

DIONYSIUS,  surnamed  Periegetes,  is  the  author  of 
a  description  of  the  whole  earth  in  hexameter  verse, 
and  written  in  a  terse  and  elegant  style.  This  work  en¬ 
joyed  a  high  degree  of  popularity  in  ancient  times,  and 
two  translations  or  paraphrases  of  it  were  made  by  the 
Romans,  one  by  Rufus  Festus  Avienus,  and  the  other 
by  the  grammarian  Priscian. 

DIONYSIUS  EXIGUUS,  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  the  sixth  century,  and  especially  distinguished 
as  a  chronologist,  was,  according  to  the  statement  of 
his  friend  Cassiodorus,  a  Scythian  by  birth.  This  may 
mean  only  that  he  was  a  native  of  the  region  bordering 
on  the  Black  Sea,  and  does  not  necessarily  imp'y  that 
he  was  not  of  Greek  origin.  Such  origin  is  indicated 
Ivy  his  name  and  by  his  thorough  familiarity  with  the 
Greek  language.  He  died  about  the  year  545. 

DIONYSUS,  in  Greek  Mythology,  is  principally  the 
god  of  the  vine ;  and  in  the  myths  concerning  him  it  is 
clear  that  the  effects  of  wine  and  the  spread  of  vine¬ 
growing  have  both  been  kept  in  view.  No  sooner  had 
the  god  grown  up  than  he  started  on  distant  expeditions 
to  teach  men  to  cultivate  the  vine,  and  on  these  occa¬ 
sions  his  followers  were  known  for  their  ecstatic  cere¬ 
monies.  It  would  seem  also  as  if  the  story  of  his  birth 
was  only  a  mythical  representation  of  the  growth  and 
ripening  of  the  grape.  Thebes  in  Boeotia  was  originally 
the  local  center  of  his  worship  in  Greece  ;  and  he  was  a 
son  of  Semele,  a  daughter  of  Cadmus,  the  king  of 
Thebes,  his  father  being  Zeus,  who  among  other  divine 
functions  exercised  also  that  of  god  of  the  fertilizing 
spring  showers.  Before  the  child  was  mature,  Zeus 
appeared  to  Semele  at  her  request  in  his  majesty  as  god 
of  lightning,  by  which  she  was  killed,  but  the  infant  was 
saved  from  the  same  fate  by  cool  ivy  which  grew  up 
suddenly  around  him.  Zeus  took  him  up,  inclosed  him 
in  his  own  thigh  till  he  came  to  maturity,  and  then 
brought  him  to  the  light,  so  that  he  was  twice  born  ; 
and  it  was  to  celebrate  this  double  birth  that  the  dithy- 
rambus  was  sung.  He  was  now  conveyed  by  Hermes 
to  be  brought  up  by  the  nymphs  of  Nysa,  from  which 
place  it  is  probable  his  name  Dio-nysus,  or  “  god  of 
Nysa,”  is  derived ;  but  among  the  many  places  of  this 
name  claiming  to  have  been  the  true  one  it  is  impossible 
to  decide. 

DIOPHANTUS.  See  Algebra. 

DIPHTHERIA,  the  term  applied  to  an  acute  infec¬ 
tious  disease,  which  is  accompanied  by  a  membranous 
exudation  on  a  mucous  surface,  generally  on  the  tonsils 
and  back  of  the  throat  or  pharynx.  Although  popularly 
believed  to  be  a  newly  discovered  disease,  there  is  dis¬ 
tinct  evidence  that  diphtheria  was  known  to  the  ancient 
physicians  as  a  malady  of  great  virulence.  Under  the 
name  of  the  Malum  Egyptiacurn ,  Aretaeus  in  the  second 
century  gives  a  minute  description  of  a  disease  which  in 
all  its  essential  characteristics  corresponds  to  diphtheria. 
In  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries 
epidemics  of  diphtheria  appear  to  have  frequently  pre¬ 
vailed  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  particularly  in  Holland, 
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Spain,  Italy,  France,  as  well  as  in  England,  and  were 
described  by  physicians  belonging  to  those  countries 
under  various  titles ;  but  it  is  probable  that  other  dis¬ 
eases  of  a  similar  nature  were  included  in  their  descrip¬ 
tions,  and  no  accurate  account  of  this  affection  had  been 
published  till  M  Bretonneau  of  Tours,  in  1821,  laid  his 
celebrated  treatise  on  the  subject  before  the  French 
Academy  of  Medicine.  By  him  the  term  Le  Diphtheritf 
was  first  given  to  the  disease.  By  some  it  is  regarded  as 
primarily  a  blood  poison,  the  Jocal  manifestations  being 
secondary  and  not  essential,  while  others  hold,  and  this 
is  the  view  now  largely  maintained  by  Continental  au¬ 
thorities,  that  diphtheria  is  at  first  a  local  disease,  the 
constitution  becoming  secondarily  affected  or  poisoned 
from  the  local  affection.  This  latter  view  receives  sup¬ 
port  both  from  experiments  on  inoculation  of  the  disease 
in  animals,  and  from  the  discovery  in  the  diphtheritic 
membranes  and  surrounding  tissues,  as  well  as  in  the 
blood  and  other  fluids  of  persons  suffering  from  diph¬ 
theria,  of  the  lower  forms  of  vegetable  organism  (bac¬ 
teria,  micrococci,  etc.),  which  are  supposed  to  be  the 
infecting  agents  both  in  the  local  affection  and  in  its 
general  constitutional  effects.  Whether  this  be  the  cor¬ 
rect  explanation  of  the  disease,  or  whether  as  is  held  by 
many,  these  organisms  are  to  be  looked  upon  merely  as 
accompaniments  or  complications  of  the  affection,  not 
present  in  all  cases,  the  following  facts  appear  to  be 
made  out  respecting  diphtheria  : — 

1.  That  it  is  a  disease  communicable  both  by  infec^ 
tion  and  by  contagion. 

2.  That  grave  constitutional  disturbance  is  a  constant 
and  prominent  symptom  of  diphtheria. 

3.  That  certain  important  consequences  or,  as  they 
are  termed,  sequelae  are  apt  to  follow  diphtheria,  partic¬ 
ularly  some  forms  of  paralysis. 

These  points,  moreover,  serve  to  distinguish  this  dis¬ 
ease  from  croup,  which,  although  in  some  cases  present¬ 
ing  certain  features  of  resemblance  to  diphtheria,  differs 
from  it  in  being  a  merely  local  inflammatory  affection. 
S00  Croup. 

DIPHTHONG  (Gr.,  having  a  double  sound)  means 
two  vowel  sounds  following  one  another  so  closely  c.s  to 
form  but  one  syllable,  as  in  out.  In  this  combination 
the  sound  is  really  composed  of  an  a  as  heard  in  father, 
and  a  u  as  heard  in  put.  Many  double  vowels  in  Eng¬ 
lish  are  not  real  diphthongs,  there  being  only  one  sound 
heard. 

DIPLOMA.  This  term  originated  in  the  ancient 
custom  of  writing  solemn  documents  on  two  tablets  of 
wax,  which  were  doubled,  or  laid  one  upon  the  other, 
or  on  writing  material  which  was  folded.  Diplomas 
were  given  to  couriers,  to  enable  them  to  procure  the 
use  of  the  public  servants  and  horses;  hence  diploma 
came  to  signify  a  royal  charter  or  prince’s  letters  patent. 
The  term  is  now  mostly  applied  to  instruments  given 
by  universities  and  other  learned  societies,  in  proof  of 
the  holder  having  attained  a  certain  degree;  or  to  the 
licenses  held  by  professional  persons  to  practice  their 
art. 

DIPLOMACY  is  the  art  of  conducting  the  intercourse 
of  nations  with  each  other.  The  word  obviously  owes 
its  origin  to  the  source  subsequently  explained  in  the 
article  Diplomatics. 

Diplomacy,  as  a  science,  has  arisen  out  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  European  powers,  and  their  rise  on  the 
ruins  of  the  Roman  empire.  As  a  uniform  system,  fol¬ 
lowing  principles  nearly  as  well  established  as  those  of 
many  codes  of  law,  it  exists  solely  among  the  European 
powers,  partly  embracing  those  nations,  such  as  Turkey 
and  Persia,  which  have  been  brought  into  close  associa¬ 
tion  with  them.  The  difficulty,  however,  of  getting 
those  Eastern  States  to  understand  and  obey  the  laws  of 
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diplomacy,  and  submit  to  its  restraints,  has  ever  been 
an  object  of  anxious  comment  to  Wickefort  and  the 
other  systematic  writers  on  diplomacy.  To  submit  to  be 
bound  in  the  moment  of  power  by  a  theoretical  system 
not  enforced  by  the  strong  hand  of  any  judge,  spiritual 
or  temporal,  is  not  consistent  with  the  Oriental  mind  ; 
and  the  great  civilized  powers,  in  dealing  with  the  East¬ 
ern  States,  as  in  their  intercourse  with  barbarous  tribes, 
have  relied  on  their  own  strength,  exercised  with  cruelty 
or  with  mildness  as  the  case  might  be.  Alliances  and 
leagues,  declarations  of  war  and  treaties  of  peace,  have 
taken  place,  it  is  true,  among  those  states,  but  it  would 
be  an  historical  absurdity  to  suppose  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions  connecting  together  China,  Burmah,  and  Japan, 
as  they  connect  the  great  European  powers. 

In  the  same  manner  the  ancient  world  had  its  treaties 
and  leagues,  but  no  systematic  diplomatic  relations. 
The  pretensions  of  Rome  during  the  empire,  indeed, 
superseded  every  kind  of  international  engagement, 
since  she  would  permit  of  no  relation  between  the  em¬ 
pire  and  any  other  state,  save  that  of  predominance  on 
her  part  and  subjection  on  the  other.  Yet  it  is  evidently 
from  this  system  of  centralization  that  the  diplomatic 
relations  of  the  European  states  arose.  Freed  from 
the  temporal  jurisdiction  of  the  empire,  and  no  longer 
mere  dependencies,  the  European  states  were  still  sub¬ 
ject  in  a  modified  shape  to  an  influence  radiating  from 
the  old  center  of  imperial  authority.  The  bishop  of 
Rome,  in  claiming  a  spiritual  authority  at  least  coex¬ 
tensive  with  the  geographical  area  of  the  temporal 
authority  of  the  departed  emperors  of  Rome,  created 
a  sanction,  though  an  imperfect  one,  for  the  execution 
of  justice  among  nations,  and  acted  in  some  measure 
as  a  controlling  influence  over  their  diplomatic  opera¬ 
tions.  A  memorable  instance  of  the  influence  of  the 
Pope  is  found  in  the  relations  between  John  of  England 
and  Philip  of  France.  The  semi-judicial  authority  of 
the  court  of  Rome  was  cited  in  support  of  the  English 
conquest  of  Ireland,  and  was  appealed  to  by  both  parties 
in  the  Scottish  War  of  Independence.  Little  as  the 
Papal  authority  was  respected  by  even  the  most  Catholic 
monarchs  when  they  were  at  the  head  of  large  and  well- 
found  armies,  yet  in  matters  of  dubious  equilibrium  the 
authority  of  the  Pope  had  some  weight ;  and  as  his  was 
a  power  not  limited  to  any  particular  state  or  cluster  of 
states,  but  even  present  throughout  all  the  transactions 
of  Christian  realms  with  each  other,  it  had,  beyond 
doubt,  an  influence  gradual  and  continuous  in  giving 
modern  diplomacy  the  amount  of  specific  character 
which  it  had  obtained  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation. 
Under  the  head  Balance  of  Power,  the  evils  arising 
from  the  absence  of  a  supreme  power  to  judge  between 
states,  as  the  courts  of  law  decide  questions  between 
individual  citizens,  will  be  found  discussed.  It  suffices 
here  to  say,  that  much  of  the  deficiency  is  filled  up  by 
the  fortunate  train  of  events  which  have  created, 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  a  traditional  system  of 
diplomatic  practice. 

The  representatives  of  great  nations,  following  up  the 
traditions  of  the  science  of  diplomacy,  have  often  sought 
by  similar  acts  to  do  what  they  considered  their  duty  to 
their  country  by  taking  advantage  of  every  opportunity 
of  aggrandizing  it.  But  modern  political  philosophy 
and  morality  teach  us  that  this  is  not  the  manner  in 
which  great  nations  are  to  be  supported  or  aggrandized, 
and  that  for  their  diplomatic  servants  there  is  spread 
out  a  nobler  field  of  exertion.  It  is  founded  on  the 
consciousness  that  the  real  power  of  states  must  come 
from  within  —  from  the  sound  condition  of  the  people, 
physically,  industrially,  and  morally  —  from  well  poised 
political  institutions  and  good  government.  If  these 
are  absent  no  diplomatic  skill  can  make  up  for  them ;  if 


they  be  present  it  cannot  enhance  the  real  power  ot  the 
state  which  possesses  them.  But  to  the  diplomatic 
representatives  of  states  both  powerful  and  honest  a 
function  of  a  higher  character  still  than  mere  national 
aggrandizement  belongs,  in  the  capacity,  by  able,  tem¬ 
perate,  and  honorable  negotiation,  to  keep  feeble  states 
from  being  crushed  by  their  potent  neighbors,  to  pre¬ 
serve  peace  in  the  world  so  long  as  it  can  honorably  be 
preserved,  and  to  see  generally  that  international  justice 
is  observed  among  mankind. 

DIPLOMATICS,  the  science  derived  from  the  study 
of  ancient  diplomas,  so  called  from  being  written  on 
two  leaves,  or  on  double  tablets.  The  Romans  used 
the  term  more  specially  for  the  letters  of  license  to  use 
the  public  conveyances  provided  at  the  different  sta¬ 
tions,  and  generally  for  public  grants.  Subsequently  it 
attained  a  more  extended  signification,  and  in  more 
modern  times  has  been  used  as  a  general  term  for 
ancient  imperial  and  ecclesiastical  acts  and  grants,  pub¬ 
lic  treaties,  deeds  of  conveyance,  letters,  wills,  and  sim¬ 
ilar  instruments,  drawn  up  in  forms  and  marked  with 
peculiarities  varying  with  their  dates  and  countries. 
With  the  revival  of  literature,  the  importance  of  such 
documents  in  verifying  facts  and  establishing  public 
and  private  rights  led  to  their  being  brought  together 
from  the  historical  works  and  the  monastic  registers  in 
which  they  had  been  copied,  or,  in  rarer  instances, 
from  public  and  ecclesiastical  archives  where  the 
originals  were  still  preserved.  Then  arose  questions  of 
authenticity,  and  doubts  of  the  so-called  originals ,  dis¬ 
putants  defended  or  condemned  them;  and,  in  order  to 
establish  principles  for  distinguishing  the  genuine  from 
the  forged,  treatises  were  written  on  the  whole  subject  of 
these  diplomas. 

DIPPEL,  Johann  Conrad  (1673-1734),  a  German 
theologian  and  alchemist,  who  assumed  as  an  author 
the  name  “  Christianus  Democritus,”  was  born  at  the 
castle  of  Frankenstein,  near  Darmstadt,  his  father  be¬ 
ing  a  Lutheran  clergyman.  He  studied  at  Giessen, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  master  in  philosophy  in 
1693.  After  a  short  visit  to  Wittenberg  he  went  to 
Strasburg,  where  he  delivered  lectures  on  astrology  and 
chiromancy,  and  occasionally  preached.  He  gained 
considerable  popularity,  but  was  obliged,  after  a  time, 
to  quit  the  city,  owing  to  his  irregular  manner  of  liv¬ 
ing,  and  the  suspicion  attaching  to  him  of  having  been 
concerned  in  a  murder.  He  had  up  to  this  time 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  orthodox  as  against  the 
pietists,  and  had  justified  his  gay  and  worldly  habits  on 
the  ground  that  he  intended  to  make  a  practical  pro¬ 
test  against  pietism;  but  in  his  two  first  published 
works,  Orthodoxia  Orthodoxorum  (1697)  and  Papismus 
vapulans  Protestantium  (1698),  he  assailed  vehemently 
the  fundamental  positions  of  the  Lutheran  theology, 
denying  the  inspiration  of  Scripture,  the  efficacy  of  the 
sacraments,  and  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith. 
He  held  that  religion  consisted  not  in  dogma  but  ex¬ 
clusively  in  love  and  self-sacrifice.  To  avoid  persecution 
he  was  compelled  to  wander  from  place  to  place,  and 
he  resided  successively  in  various  towns  of  Germany, 
Holland,  Denmark,  and  Sweden.  He  took  the  de¬ 
gree  of  doctor  of  medicine  at  Leyden  in  1711.  From 
1698  he  devoted  himself  to  experiments  in  alchemy, 
which  wasted  a  considerable  fortune,  and  he  was  fre¬ 
quently  imprisoned  for  debt.  He  made  several  valu¬ 
able  discoveries  in  chemistry,  one  being  Prussian  blue, 
and  another  an  oil,  still  known  as  Dippel’s  animal  oil, 
which  he  offered  as  a  panacea,  and  which  has  useful 
medicinal  properties  of  a  more  limited  kind.  Provoked 
by  false  reports  of  his  death,  he  published,  in  1733,  an 
intimation  that  he  would  live  until  1808.  In  spite  of 
this,  however,  he  died  at  Berleburg  on  April  25,  1734. 
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DIPSOMANIA.  See  Insanity. 

DIPTERA,  an  Order  of  the  Insecta ,  containing  the 
“  flies,”  proper iy  so  called,  with  which,  also,  in  spite  of 
not  possessing  its  chief  characteristic,  the  sub-order 
Aphaniptera  (fleas),  a  part  of  the  obsolete  Aptera,  is 
now  incorporated.  The  Diptera  proper  (with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  apterous  Nyctenbudce ,  and  a  few  aberrant 
species  of  other  families,  to  which  the  majority  of  the 
characters  given  will  not  strictly  apply,  but  which  cannot, 
from  their  general  structure,  metamorphoses,  habits, 
or  evident  natural  affinities,  be  separated  from  the  Order 
under  consideration)  have  the  following  characters 
wings  two,  mesothoracic,  membranous,  mostly  horizon¬ 
tal  and  transparent,  not  capable  of  being  folded,  with 
nervures  generally  few  and  longitudinally  disposed,  and 
having  a  pair  of  alulets  at  the  base ;  metathoracic  wings 
replaced  by  a  pair  of  halteres  or  balancers;  mouth  antliate 
(whence  the  Fabrician  name  Antliata  for  the  Order), 
with  a  proboscis  formed  of  the  labium,  inclosing  modi¬ 
fications  of  other  usual  parts  of  the  mouth,  except  of 
the  labial  palpi,  which  are  wanting;  tarsi  five -jointed; 
prothorax  reduced  to  a  very  small  collar.  They  are 
divided  into  two  sections  —  the  Orthorhapha,  in 
which  the  pupa  is  incomplete  (the  details  of  the  future 
perfect  insect  being  visible),  and  the  Cyclorhapha,  in 
which  the  pupa  is  coarctate  (of  a  hard,  uniform  surface, 
cylindrical,  rounded  at  the  extremities). 

DIPTYCH,  a  double  tablet  made  with  a  hinge  to 
open  and  shut.  Diptychs  were  used  in  the  time  of  the 
Roman  Empire  for  sending  letters  —  “  mainly  love  ler- 
ters,”  says  Facciolati,  quoting  the  scholiast  to  Juvenal 
xi,  36,  whose  note  does  not,  however,  seem  to  imply  as 
much.  The  consuls  and  quaestors  used,  on  assuming 
office,  to  send  diptychs  containing  their  names  and  por¬ 
traits  to  their  friends.  The  exterior  of  the  leaves  was 
often  ornamented  with  other  paintings.  The  tablets 
were  made,,  the  more  ordinary  kind  of  boxwood  or 
maple,  the  richer  sort  of  cedar,  of  ivory,  of  silver,  and 
sometimes  even  of  gold.  They  were  very  frequently 
sent  by  friends  to  each  other  as  presents  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  new  year.  The  early  Christians  used  tablets 
thus  made  in  the  celebration  of  divine  worship. 

DIPPER  ( Citiclus ),  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  thrush 
family  ( Merulidce ),  distinguished  from  the  other  birds 
of  that  family  by  an  almost  straight,  compressed,  sharp- 
pointed  bill,  and  still  more  by  their  manners  and  habits. 
They  frequent  streams  and  lakes,  feeding  chiefly  on 
mollusks  and  on  aquatic  insects  and  their  larvae,  which 
they  seek  even  under  water,  diving  with  great  facility. 
They  carry  their  rather  short  tail  elevated  after  the 
manner  of  wrens,  which  they  also  resemble  in  their 
“frequent  becks”  or  dipping  of  the  head,  accompanied 
with  an  upward  jerking  of  the  tail. 

DIPPING-NEEDLE.  If  a  magnetic  needle  be  sup¬ 
ported  so  as  to  be  free  to  move  vertically,  it  does  not  at 
most  places  on  the  earth’s  surface  rest  in  a  horizontal 
position,  but  inclines  more  or  less  from  it.  If  the  verti¬ 
cal  plane  in  which  the  needle  moves  is  the  magnetic 
meridian  of  the  place,  the  angle  between  the  needle  and 
the  horizontal  line  is  called  the  dip  or  inclination  of  the 
needle. 

DIRCE,  in  Greek  legend,  the  personification  of  a 
fountain  (and  stream)  at  Thebes,  from  the  water  of 
which  Hercules  derived  part  of  his  strength,  and  which 
was  usually  identified  with  the  fountain  of  Ares  in  the 
legend  of  Cadmus.  Beside  the  fountain  was  the  grave 
of  Dirce,  at  which  sacrifices  for  the  dead  and  other  rites 
were  performed.  According  to  the  legend,  Dirce,  the 
wife  of  Lycus,  King  of  Thebes,  had  sorely  persecuted 
Antiope,  who  at  last  escaped  to  Mount  Cithseron,  where 
her  twin  sons  Amphion  and  Zethus  were  being  brought 
up  by  a  herdsm&p  unconscious  of  their  parentage. 
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Mother  and  sons  met,  but  had  not  recognized  each 
other,  till  Dirce,  who  had  come  to  the  hill  for  a  Diony- 
sic  ceremony,  proposed  that  Amphion  and  Zethus 
should  tie  Antiope  to  the  horns  of  a  wild  bull  to  be 
dragged  to  death.  They  were  about  to  do  this  when 
the  herdsman  announced  their  relationship  and  they 
then  tied  Dirce  to  the  bull  instead.  She  was  dragged 
by  it  over  the  hill  to  the  fountain  in  which  she  was 
transformed. 

DIRECTORY.  On  the  death  of  Robespierre,  in 
1794,  a  reaction  commenced  in  the  Convention  itself,  as 
well  as  throughout  all  France,  against  the  sanguinary 
excesses  of  the  Terrorists.  Ultimately  a  new  constitu¬ 
tion — that  of  the  year  III.  (1795) — gave  birth  to  a  new 
government,  composed  of  a  legislative  body  divided  into 
two  councils — the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  whose 
function  was  to  propose  laws;  and  the  Council  of  the 
Ancients,  whose  function  was  to  pass  them.  The 
actual  executive  power  was  intrusted  to  five  members 
chosen  from  both  sections,  and  who  sat  at  the  Luxem¬ 
bourg.  Their  names  were  Lepeaux,  Letourneur,  Rew- 
bel,  Barras,  and  Carnot.  These  five  constituted  the 
famous  Directory. 

DIRECTRIX  is  a  right  line  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  of  a  conic  section,  in  reference  to  which  its  nature 
may  be  defined. 

DIRK  is  a  short  dagger  which  at  various  times  and 
in  various  countries  has  been  much  used  as  a  weapon  01 
offense. 

DIRK-HARTOG  ISLAND,  measuring  forty-fiv^ 
miles  by  ten,  lies  off  the  west  coast  of  Australia,  in  lati¬ 
tude  26 0  S.,  and  longitude  1130  E. 

DIRSCHAU,  in  Polish  Szczezvo,  a  town  of  Prussia, 
in  the  government  of  Dantzic  and  district  of  Stargard, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula,  at  a  railway  junction 
about  twenty  miles  south-southeast  of  Dantzic. 

DISCORD,  sounds  which  haveno  harmonical  relation 
whatever;  differing  from  dissonance,  which  in  musical 
language  is  applied  to  sounds  that  are  in  grammatically 
correct  relation  to  each  other,  though  not  consonant. 

DISCOUNT,  the  difference  between  a  sum  of  money 
due  at  a  future  period  and  its  present  value;  or  the 
deduction  made  from  the  amount  of  a  debt  that  is  paid 
before  it  is  due.  The  allowance  made  to  a  trader, 
under  the  name  of  discount,  for  prepayment  of  a  debt, 
is  usually  greater  than  the  current  rate  of  interest,  as  the 
creditor,  receiving  the  money  before  it  becomes  due,  se¬ 
cures  himself  against  the  insolvency  of  the  debtor. 

DISCUS,  a  quoit,  or  circular  plate  of  stone  or  metal 
ten  or  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  which  was  used  by  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  for  throwing  to  a  distance 
as  a  gymnastic  exercise. 

DISEASE,  according  to  its  literal  construction,  a 
state  of  disease,  or  absence  of  the  condition  of  health, 
in  which  all  the  faculties  and  organs  of  the  body  and 
mind  work  together  harmoniously  and  without  sensible 
disturbance.  In  a  strictly  scientific  sense,  there  may  be 
disease  without  pain  or  uneasiness  in  the  ordinary  mean¬ 
ing  of  these  words,  but  hardly  without  functional  dis¬ 
turbance  or  incapacity  of  some  kind. 

DISEASES  OF  PLANTS.  Plants,  like  animals, 
are  liable  to  suffer  from  unsuitable  external  circum¬ 
stances,  as  of  temperature,  drought,  or  moisture,  etc.; 
they  are  liable,  like  animals,  to  suffer  from  deficiency  of 
food,  from  excess  of  it,  or  from  being  compelled  to  sub¬ 
sist  on  improper  kinds  of  it,  or  on  some  particular  kind. 
They  often  suffer  from  vegetable  parasites,  chiefly  fungi, 
and  from  minute  animals,  which,  without  eating  them 
up,  destroy  organs  essential  to  their  health,  or  prey  upon 
their  juices. 

DLSHONOR  OF  A  BILL.  When  the  drawee,  or 
person  on  whom  a  check  or  draft  is  drawn,  declines  to 
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accept  it  or  to  pay  it,  he  is  said  to  dishonor  it.  The 
act  of  drawing  or  of  indorsing  a  bill  implies  an  obliga¬ 
tion  to  pay  it  in  the  last  instance,  and  the  person  in 
whose  favor  it  was  drawn  has  thus  recourse  against  the 
drawer  and  indorsers,  should  the  drawee  fail  to  accept 
or  to  pay.  In  order  to  preserve  this  recourse,  however, 
it  is  indispensable  that  notice  of  dishonor  shall  be  given 
to  the  drawer  and  indorsers. 

DISINFECTANTS  are  agents  or  substances  em¬ 
ployed  to  prevent  the  spread  of  contagious  or  infectious 
disease.  Recent  investigations  all  tend  to  demonstrate 
that  the  efficiency  of  any  disinfectant  is  due  to  its  power 
of  destroying,  or  rendering  inert,  specific  poisons  or 
disease  germs  which  possess  in  themselves  an  independ¬ 
ent  existence;  and  which,  when  introduced  into  the 
animal  system,  under  favorable  conditions,  increase  and 
multiply,  thus  producing  the  phenomena  of  special 
diseases.  Therefore,  antiseptic  substances  generally, 
which  check  or  stop  putrefactive  decay  in  organic  com¬ 
pounds  by  preventing  the  growth  of  those  minute  organ¬ 
isms  which  produce  putrefaction,  are,  on  that  account, 
disinfectants.  So,  also,  the  deodorizers,  which  act  by 


timber.  The  prevailing  trees  are  cypress,  juniper,  and 
white  cedar,  and  on  the  higher  ridges,  oak  and  beech. 
By  a  curious  arrangement,  the  surface  of  the  swamp  is 
actually  higher,  in  some  parts  by  as  much  as  twelve 
feet,  than  that  of  the  surrounding  country;  so  that, 
except  on  the  western  side,  where  it  receives  a  few 
small  streams,  the  waters  flow  outward.  The  center  is 
occupied  by  Drummond’s  Lake,  an  oval  basin  about 
six  miles  long  and  three  wide,  with  perpendicular  banks 
and  an  extreme  depth  of  fifteen  feet;  the  water  is  clear 
and  abounds  with  fish.  The  swamp  has  long  furnished 
large  supplies  of  timber,  much  of  which  has  been  ob¬ 
tained  by  excavation  from  the  peaty  soil  in  which  it  was 
preserved.  The  transit  is  facilitated  by  means  of  canals, 
of  which  the  two  most  important  are  the  Dismal 
Swamp  Canal,  uniting  the  western  branch  of  Elizabeth 
river  with  the  Pasquotank,  and  the  Chesapeake  and 
Albemarle  Canal,  connecting  the  eastern  branch  of 
Elizabeth  river  with  Currituck  sound.  The  former  is 
flanked  by  a  stage  road,  which  terminates  in  the  south 
at  Elizabeth  City,  and  in  the  north  at  Norfolk.  Two 
lines  of  railway  pass  through  the  outskirts  of  the  Vir- 


oxidizing  or  otherwise  changing  the  chemical  constitu¬ 
tion  of  volatile  substances  disseminated  in  the  air,  or 
which  prevent  noxious  exhalations  from  organic  sub¬ 
stances,  are  in  virtue  of  these  properties  effective  disin¬ 
fectants  in  certain  diseases.  A  knowledge  of  the  value 
of  disinfectants,  and  the  use  of  some  of  the  most  valu¬ 
able  agents,  can  be  traced  t©  very  remote  times;  and 
much  of  the  Levitical  law  of  cleansing,  as  well  as  the 
origin  of  numerous  heathen  ceremonial  practices,  is 
clearly  based  on  a  perception  of  the  value  of  disinfec¬ 
tion.  The  means  of  disinfection,  and  the  substances 
employed,  are  very  numerous,  as  are  the  classes  and 
conditions  of  disease  and  contagion  they  are  designed 
to  meet.  Nature,  in  the  oxidizing  influence  of  freely 
circulating  atmospheric  air,  in  the  purifying  effect  of 
water,  and  in  the  powerful  deodorizing  properties  of 
common  earth,  has  provided  the  most  potent  ever¬ 
present  and  acting  disinfecting  media. 

DISLOCATION.  This  term  is  applied  in  surgery  to 
the  displacement  from  each  other  of  the  cartilaginous  or 
articular  surfaces  of  the  bones  entering  into  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  joint.  In  a  normal  joint  these  surfaces  are  in 
contact  and  held  together  by  ligaments  and  muscles;  in 
a  dislocated  joint  they  are  separated  more  or  less  com¬ 
pletely — in  the  great  majority  of  cases  by  external  vio¬ 
lence;  in  some  instances,  however,  by  powerful  muscu¬ 
lar  exertion.  The  ease  with  which  a  joint  is  dislocated 
varies  with  the  form  and  structure  of  the  joint  and  with 
the  position  in  which  the  joint  is  when  the  force  is  ap¬ 
plied.  The  relative  frequency  of  fracture  and  disloca¬ 
tion  depends  on  the  strength  of  the  bones  above  and 
below  the  joint  relatively  to  the  strength  of  the  joint. 

DISLOCATION,  or  Fault,  a  term  used  in  geology 
to  characterize  certain  displacements  common  among 
stratified  rocks.  The  amount  of  dislocation  is  the  meas¬ 
ure  of  a  line  drawn  from  one  part  of  the  bed,  at  right 
angles  to  its  plane,  to  a  line  produced  from  the  other 
separated  part  of  the  bed  representing  its  plane. 

DISMAL  SWAMP,  the  name  given  to  two  extensive 
stretches  of  morass  on  the  eastern  seaboard  of  North 
America.  The  larger  of  the  two,  distinguished  as  the 
Great  Dismal,  lies  in  the  peninsula  between  the  James 
river  on  the  north  and  Albemarle  sound  on  the  south, 
and  thus  belongs  partly  to  Virginia  and  partly  to  North 
Carolina.  Its  length  from  north  to  south  is  about 
forty  miles  and  its  breadth  about  twenty-five.  The 
greater  part  of  the  area  is  covered  with  a  thick  stratum 
of  spongy  vegetable  soil,  without  any  mixture  of  earthy 
particles,  which  at  once  supports  and  is  augmented  by  a 
luxuriant  growth  of  aquatic  plants,  brushwood,  and 


ginian  portion  of  the  swamp. 

The  Little  Dismal  is  of  much  less  importance.  It  lies 
in  North  Carolina,  in  the  peninsula  between  Albemarle 
sound  and  Pamlico  sound ;  and  in  the  days  when  slavery 
was  still  legal,  it  was  a  noted  harbor  of  runaway  negroes. 

DISPENSATION  is  a  term  used  by  the  canonists  to 
signify  an  act  of  jurisdiction  by  which  the  rigor  of  the 
general  law  is  relaxed  in  a  particular  case.  Regarded 
from  this  point  of  view  a  dispensation  is  considered  by 
the  canonists  not  to  be  an  exception  to,  but  a  comple¬ 
ment  of  the  law,  and  it  is  granted  with  discretion  in 
cases  where  the  law  would  otherwise  work  injustice. 

DTSRAELI,  Isaac,  was  born  in  England,  in  May, 
1766.  He  belonged  to  a  Jewish  family  which,  having 
been  driven  by  the  Inquisition  from  Spain,  toward  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  settled  as  merchants  at 
Venice,  assumed  the  name  which  has  become  famous, 
and  afterward  removed  to  London. 

Isaac  DTsraeli  is  most  celebrated  as  the  author  of  the 
Curiosities  0/  Literature ,  by  far  the  best  and  most  popu¬ 
lar  of  all  the  many  works  of  the  kind  which  have  appeared 
in  England.  It  is  a  miscellany  of  literary  and  historical 
anecdotes,  of  original  critical  remarks,  and  of  interesting 
and  curious  information  of  all  kinds,  animated  by  genuine 
literary  feeling,  taste,  and  enthusiasm.  The  first  volume 
was  published  anonymously  in  1791,  and  it  immediately 
attained  the  popularity  it  deserved.  Two  years  later  it 
was  followed  by  a  second  volume;  it  was  not,  however, 
till  the  lapse  of  twenty-four  years  that  the  third  made  its 
appearance.  Three  other  volumes  were  subsequently 
added,  and  in  the  later  editions  the  first  two  volumes 
were  much  improved.  With  the  Curiosities  of  Litera¬ 
ture  may  be  appropriately  classed  DTsraeli’s  Miscella¬ 
nies,  or  Literary  Recreations  (1796),  the  Calamities  of 
Authors  (1812),  and  the  Quarrels  of  Authors  (1814). 
Toward  the  close  of  his  life  DTsraeli  formed  the  project 
of  embodying  his  wide  knowledge  of  English  literature 
in  a  continuous  history;  loss  of  sight,  however,  prevented 
him  from  publishing  more  than  three  volumes,  which 
appeared  in  1841,  under  the  title  of  the  Amenities  of 
Literature.  But  of  all  his  literary  works  the  most 
interesting  and  delightful  is  his  Essay  on  the  Literary 
Character  (1795),  which,  like  most  of  his  writings, 
abounds  in  illustrative  anecdotes.  He  died  in  1848. 

DISSOLVING  VIEWS  are  pictures  painted  upon 
glass,  and  made  to  appear  of  great  size  and  with  great 
distinctness  upon  a  wall  by  means  of  a  magic  lantern 
with  strong  lenses  and  an  intense  oxyhydrogen  light,  and 
then— by  removal  of  the  glass  from  the  focus,  and 
gradual  increase  of  its  distance— apparently  dissolved 
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into  a  haze,  through  which  a  second  picture  is  made  to 
appear  by  means  of  a  second  slide,  at  first  with  a  feeble, 
and  afterward  with  a  strong  light. 

DISSONANCE  is  the  opposite  of  consonance,  and  is 
applied  to  those  intervals  in  music  whose  relative  pro¬ 
portions  are  to  a  certain  extent  unsatisfactory  to  the 
ear,  and  produce  a  degree  of  disquietude. 

DISTAFF,  the  staff  on  which  flax  or  wool  is  fast¬ 
ened,  and  from  which  the  thread  is  drawn  in  spinning. 

DISTANCE.  The  limit  of  view  in  a  picture,  or 
point  of  distance ,  as  it  is  called  in  perspective,  is  that 
portion  of  the  picture  where  the  visual  rays  meet;  the 
middle  distance  being  the  central  portion  between  the 
extreme  distance  and  the  foreground. 

DISTEMPER  (Fr.  detrempe ),  a  coarse  mode  of 
painting,  in  which  the  colors — of  a  commoner  kind  than 
those  usually  employed  for  artistic  purposes — are  mixed 
in  a  watery  glue,  such  as  size  and  whiting. 

DISTEMPER  is  a  typhoid  inflammation  affecting 
the  upper  air-passages  of  young  dogs;  it  is  generally  con¬ 
tagious,  occurs  only  once  in  a  lifetime,  runs  a  definite 
course,  and  is  accompanied  by  low  fever  and  debility. 

DISTICH  is  the  classical  name  given  to  any  two 
lines,  but  especially  to  a  hexameter  and  pentameter, 
making  complete  sense. 

DISTILLATION,  a  generic  term  for  a  class  of 
chemical  operations  which  all  agree  in  this,  that  the 
substance  operated  upon  is  heated  in  a  close  vessel 
(“  retort,”  “  still  ”)  and  thereby  wholly  or  partially  con¬ 
verted  into  vapor,  which  vapor  is  then  condensed,  by 
the  application  of  cold,  in  another  apparatus  (the 
“  condenser  ”)  connected  with  the  vessel,  and  allowed  to 
collect  in  a  third  portion  of  the  apparatus  called  a  “  re¬ 
ceiver.  ”  In  most  cases  the  substance  is  a  liquid,  or 
assumes  the  liquid  form  previous  to  emitting  vapors, 
and  the  product  obtained  (the  “  distillate  ”)  is  also  in 
greater  proportion  liquid.  The  comparatively  few  and 
special  cases  of  distillation,  wherein  solids  are  converted 
into  vapors  which  condense  directly  from  the  gaseous 
into  the  solid  form,  are  designated  “sublimations.” 
Thus  we  speak  of  the  “  distillation  ”  of  water  or  of  spirits, 
while  we  speak  of  the  “  sublimation  ”  of  sal-ammoniac. 
Distillations  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  —  viz.,  1st, 
those  which  are  not,  and  2d,  those  which  are ,  accom¬ 
panied  by  chemical  changes.  The  word  “  distillation,” 
m  a  narrower  sense,  is  generally  understood  to  apply  to 
the  first  class  only.  The  second  might  be  called 
“destructive  distillations,”  if  it  were  not  customary  to 
reserve  this  term  for  the  particular  case  in  which  the 
substance  operated  on  consists  of  vegetable  or  animal 
matter  which  is  being  decomposed  by  the  application  of 
heat  alone,  /.<?.,  without  the  aid  of  reagents. 

The  general  object  of  simple  distillation  is  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  substances  of  different  degrees  of  volatility. 
The  apparatus  used  varies  very  much  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  substance  operated  on  and  of  the  product 
extracted,  and  according  to  the  scale  on  which  the  oper¬ 
ation  is  carried  out.  Of  the  various  contrivances  used 
in  chemical  laboratories,  the  simplest  is  a  glass  retort, 
the  descending  neck  of  which  is  inserted  into,  and  goes 
to  near  the  bottom  of,  a  slanting  globular  flask.  The 
retort  serves  for  the  reception  of  the  substance  to  be  dis¬ 
tilled,  and  is  heated  by  means  of  charcoal  or  gas  tire  ; 
the  vapors  pass  into  the  flask,  which  is  kept  cool  by  a 
continuous  current  of  cold  water  running  over  it,  or,  in 
the  case  of  more  volatile  substances,  by  being  immersed 
in  ice  or  some  freezing  mixture.  This  somewhat  prim¬ 
itive  arrangement  works  satisfactorily  only  when  the 
vapors  are  easily  condensable,  and  when  the  product  is 
meant  to  be  collected  as  a  whole.  In  the  majority  of 
cases,  however,  the  distillate  has  to  be  “  fractionated,” 
i.  e.:  collected  in  a  number  of  separate,  consecutive  por- 
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tions ;  and  it  is  then  desirable  that  the  apparatus  should 
be  so  constructed  as  to  enable  one  at  any  moment  to 
examine  the  distillate  as  it  is  coming  over.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  necessary  to  condense  the  vapors  on  their 
way  to,  and  not  within,  the  receiver,  so  that  the  latter 
can,  at  any  time,  be  removed  and  replaced  by  another. 

DISTRESS  is  one  of  the  few  cases  in  which  the  law 
still  permits  an  injured  person  to  take  his  remedy  into 
his  own  hands.  Other  instances  mentioned  in  the  text¬ 
books  are  self-defense  in  the  case  of  a  personal  assault, 
the  reseizure  of  property  wrongfully  taken  away,  the 
abatement  of  nuisances,  etc.  Distress  differs  from  these 
as  being  a  remedy  for  what  is  really  a  breach  of  contract, 
and  it  is  the  only  case  of  the  kind  in  which  such  a 
remedy  is  given.  It  is  the  right  which  the  landlord  has 
of  seizing  the  personal  chattels  of  his  tenant  for  non¬ 
payment  of  rent. 

DISTRIBUTION.  The  subject  specially  dis¬ 
cussed  under  this  heading  is  the  Distribution  of  Life, 
Animal  and  Vegetable,  in  Space  and  Time. 

So  long  as  each  species  of  organism  was  supposed  to 
have  had  an  independent  origin,  the  place  it  occupied 
on  the  earth’s  surface  or  the  epoch  where  it  first  ap¬ 
peared  had  little  significance.  It  was,  indeed,  perceived 
that  the  organization  and  constitution  of  each  animal  or 
plant  must  be  adapted  to  the  physical  conditions  in  which 
it  was  placed;  but  this  consideration  only  accounted  for 
a  few  of  the  broader  features  of  distribution,  while  the 
great  body  of  the  facts,  their  countless  anomalies  and 
curious  details,  remained  wholly  inexplicable.  But  the 
theory  of  evolution  and  gradual  development  of  organic 
forms  by  descent  and  variation  (some  form  of  which  is 
now  universally  accepted  by  men  of  science)  completely 
changes  the  aspect  of  the  question  and  invests  the  facts 
of  distribution  with  special  importance.  The  time  when 
a  group  or  a  species  first  appeared,  the  place  of  its  origin, 
and  the  area  it  now  occupies  upon  the  earth,  become 
essential  portions  of  the  history  of  the  universe.  The 
course  of  study  initiated  and  so  largely  developed  by  Mr. 
Darwin  has  now  shown  us  the  marvelous  interdepend¬ 
ence  of  every  part  of  nature.  Not  only  is  each  organ¬ 
ism  necessarily  related  to  and  affected  by  all  things,  liv¬ 
ing  and  dead,  that  surround  it,  but  every  detail  of  form 
and  structure,  of  color,  food,  and  habits,  must  —  it  is 
now  held  —  have  been  developed  in  harmony  with,  and 
to  a  great  extent  as  a  result  of,  the  organic  and  inorganic 
environments.  Distribution  becomes,  therefore,  as  es¬ 
sential  a  part  of  the  science  of  life  as  anatomy  or  physi¬ 
ology.  It  shows  us,  as  it  were,  the  form  and  structure  of 
the  life  of  the  world  considered  as  one  vast  organism, 
and  it  enables  us  to  comprehend,  however  imperfectly, 
the  processes  of  development  and  variation  during  past 
ages  which  have  resulted  in  the  actual  state  of  things.  It 
thus  affords  one  of  the  best  tests  of  the  truth  of  our  the¬ 
ories  of  development ;  because,  the  countless  facts  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  distribution  of  living  things  in  present  and 
past  time  must  be  explicable  in  accordance  with  any 
true  theory,  or  at  least  must  never  directly  contradict  it. 

From  these  indications  of  the  scope  and  bearing  of  the 
subject,  it  will  be  seen  that  its  full  and  adequate  treat¬ 
ment  would  require  volumes,  and  would  necessarily  in¬ 
volve  an  amount  of  details  only  suited  to  specialists  in 
the  various  branches  of  natural  history.  All  that  can  be 
attempted  here  is  to  give  such  a  general  sketch  of  the 
whole  subject  as  to  place  the  reader  in  possession  of  the 
main  results  arrived  at,  and  enable  him  to  comprehend 
the  bearing  of  the  more  detailed  information  he  may 
meet  with  elsewhere. 

Arrangement  of  the  Subject.  —  The  three  great  heads 
under  which  the  various  matters  connected  with  distri¬ 
bution  may  be  classed  are —  1st,  the  geographical  dis¬ 
tribution  of  living  organisms;  2d,  the  geographical  dis- 
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tribution  of  extinct  organisms ;  and  3d,  the  geological 
succession  of  the  chief  forms  of  life.  Owing,  however, 
to  the  fact  that  the  study  of  animals  and  of  plants  forms 
very  distinct  sciences,  and  that  there  are  special  pecu¬ 
liarities  in  the  phenomena  presented  by  each  which  re¬ 
quire  to  be  carefully  discriminated,  it  is  found  to  be 
necessary  to  make  a  primary  division  of  the  subject 
into  the  distribution  of  animals  and  of  plants  respect¬ 
ively. 

As  soon  as  we  begin  to  examine  into  the  distribution 
of  animals  over  the  land  surface  of  the  globe,  we  meet 
with  two  very  distinct  and  sometimes  conflicting  classes 
of  facts,  which  may  be  conveniently  grouped  as climatical 
and  geographical  distribution.  The  first  is  the  most  ob¬ 
vious,  and  was  long  considered  to  be  the  most  essential, 
since  we  find  that  not  only  many  species,  as  the  polar 
bear  and  musk  sheep,  are  strictly  limited  to  cold  coun¬ 
tries,  and  others,  as  the  tapir,  to  warm,  but  that  entire 
groups,  as  the  sheep  on  the  one  hand  and  the  trogons 
on  the  other,,  seem  almost  equally  dependent  on  tem¬ 
perature.  Eat  when  we  come  to  compare  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  several  continents,  we  find  a  set  of  differ¬ 
ences  in  which  climate  appears  to  play  no  part.  Thus, 
almost  the  whole  of  the  warblers  of  Europe  and  North 
Asia  are  absent  in  similar  climates  in  North  America, 
their  place  being  taken  by  a  totally  distinct  family,  the 
wood-warblers ;  the  ant-eaters,  sloths,  and  tapirs  of 
tropical  America  are  replaced  in  tropical  Africa  by  aard- 
varks,  lemurs,  and  hippopotami;  while  islands  like 
Borneo  and  New  Guinea,  situated  in  the  same  ocean 
not  very  far  apart,  and  whose  climates  and  physical  con¬ 
ditions  are,  as  nearly  as  possible,  identical,  are  yet  as 
radically  different  in  their  chief  forms  of  animal  life  as 
are  remote  countries  situated  respectively  in  the  cold 
and  tropical  zones.  It  is  evident  then,  that,  although 
climate  has  a  certain  amount  of  influence  on  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  animal  forms,  yet  geographical  conditions  are 
far  more  important.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  direct  action  of  climate  on  animal  life  is  far  less  ef¬ 
fective  than  its  indirect  action  through  the  limitation  of 
the  variety  and  quantity  of  vegetable  and  insect  food ; 
whereas  geographical  isolation  has  led  to  diversity  of 
type  by  its  influence  on  development  during  successive 
ages.  It  follows  that  zoological  regions,  or  those  pri¬ 
mary  divisions  of  the  earth  characterized  by  distinct  as¬ 
semblages  of  animals,  will,  for  the  most  part,  coincide 

Barriers  which  Limit  the  Distribution  of  Animals 
are  of  many  kinds,  and  affect  the  several  groups  in 
unequal  degrees.  The  nature  of  the  vegetation  alone 
determines  the  range  of  a  number  of  animals.  Deserts, 
marshes,  open  plains,  and  especially  forests,  have  each 
their  peculiar  inhabitants  which  can  hardly  stay  far 
beyond  their  limits.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with 
the  tropical  forests,  whose  perennial  foliage  and  almost 
perennial  succession  of  flowers  and  fruits  supply  the 
wants  of  an  immense  number  of  peculiar  forms  of  life. 
These  forests  are,  in  fact,  the  home  of  all  that  is  most 
characteristic  of  the  tropics,  and  their  limits  form  the 
dividing  lines  between  very  distinct  faunas.  Rivers, 
when  very  large,  also  determine  the  range  of  many 
species,  but  this  is  probably  because  their  valleys  have 
been  once  arms  of  the  sea  separating  districts  with  some¬ 
what  different  faunas.  Mountains,  when  rising  to  a 
great  height  in  unbroken  ranges,  form  an  impassable 
barrier  to  many  groups ;  but  their  geological  age  is  also 
an  important  factor,  and  they  are  seldom  so  ancient  and 
so  continuous  as  to  form  absolute  barriers.  Climate, 
whether  determined  by  latitude  or  by  elevation  above 
the  sea,  is  also  a  very  effective  barrier,  though  probably 
its  action  is  indirect,  and  is  determined  by  its  influence 
on  vegetation,  and  by  bringing  diverse  groups  into  com¬ 
petition.  The  limits  of  the  tropical  and  temperate 


zones,  generally  marked  out  by  more  or  less  extensile 
deserts,  form  the  boundary  between  regions  or  sub- 
regions  all  round  the  globe.  Oceans  are,  however,  by 
far  the  most  important  barriers ;  and  this  is  due  not 
only  to  their  great  extent  and  general  impassibility  to 
land  animals,  but  also  to  their  enormous  antiquity,  so 
that  for  countless  ages  they  have  separated  the  faunas  of 
remote  continents  from  each  other. 

In  accordance  with  these  principles,  it  is  found,  that 
continents  separated  by  the  widest  and  deepest  oceans 
differ  most  radically  in  the  entire  series  of  their  ani¬ 
mals  ;  while  those  which  are  less  completely  separated, 
or  which  are  only  divided  by  climatical  differences  or  by 
mountain  ranges,  are  less  unlike  in  their  chief  forms  of 
life.  Thus  are  constituted  zoological  regions,  which 
represent  the  most  permanent  geographical  features 
of  the  globe,  and  afford  us  an  indication  of  that  per¬ 
manence  in  the  isolation  and  peculiarity  of  their  animal 
inhabitants. 

Zoological  Regions . — Although  there  is  some  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  as  to  the  number  and  limits  of  the  pri¬ 
mary  divisions  of  the  earth  termed  regions,  the  following 
are  now  generally  admitted  to  be  the  most  satisfactory. 
They  are  nearly  identical  with  those  first  proposed  by 
Mr.  P.  L.  Sclater  in  1857. 

1.  The  Palaearctic  Region,  which  includes  all  Europe 
to  the  Azores  and  Iceland,  all  temperate  Asia  from  the 
high  Himalayas  and  west  of  the  Indus,  with  Japan,  and 
China  from  Ningpo  and  to  the  north  of  the  watershed 
of  the  Yang- tse-kiang;  also  North  Africa  and  Arabia, 
to  about  the  line  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer.  This  maybe 
popularly  called  the  European  region,  Europe  being  the 
richest  and  most  varied  portion  of  it  and  containing 
representatives  of  all  the  more  important  types ;  but  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  region  includes  a  much 
larger  area  in  Asia,  and  that  there  are  many  peculiar 
North  Asiatic  animals. 

2.  The  Ethiopian  Region,  which  includes  all  Africa 
south  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  as  well  as  the  southern 
part  of  Arabia,  with  Madagascar  and  the  adjacent 
islands.  It  may  be  popularly  termed  the  African  Re- 
gion. 

3.  The  Oriental  Region,  which  is  comparatively 
small,  including  India  and  Ceylon,  the  Indo-Chinese 
countries  and  Southern  China,  and  the  Maylay  Archi¬ 
pelago  as  far  as  the  Philippines,  Borneo,  and  Java. 
It  may  be  popularly  called  the  South  Asiatic  or  Indian 
Region. 

4.  The  Australian  Region,  which  is  composed  of 
the  remainder  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  all  the  tropical  islands  of  the 
Pacific,  as  far  east  as  the  Marquesas  and  the  Low 
Archipelago. 

5.  The  Neotropical  Region,  which  comprises  the 
whole  of  South  America  and  the  adjacent  islands,  the 
West  Indies  or  Antilles,  and  the  tropical  parts  of  Cen¬ 
tral  America  and  Mexico.  It  may  be  well  called  the 
South  American  Region. 

6.  The  Nearctic  Region,  which  consists  of  all  tem¬ 
perate  and  arctic  North  America,  with  Greenland,  and 
is  thus  well  described  as  the  North  American  Region. 

These  six  regions,  although  all  of  primary  importance 
from  their  extent,  and  well  marked  by  their  total 
assemblage  of  animal  forms,  vary  greatly  in  their  zo¬ 
ological  richness,  their  degree  of  isolation,  and  their 
relationship  to  each  other.  The  Australian  region  is 
the  most  peculiar  and  the  most  isolated,  but  it  is  com¬ 
paratively  small,  and  poor  in  the  higher  animals.  The 
Neotropical  region  comes  next  in  peculiarity  and  isola¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  extensive  and  excessively  rich  in  all  forms 
of  life..  The  Ethiopian  and  Oriental  regions  are  also 
very  rich,  but  they  have  much  in  common.  The 
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Palsearctic  ancl  Nearctic  regions,  being  wholly  temper¬ 
ate,  are  less  rich,  and  they  too  have  many  resemblances 
to  each  other  ;  but  while  the  Nearctic  region  has  many 
groups  in  common  with  the  Neotropical,  the  Palsearctic 
is  closely  connected  with  the  Oriental  and  Ethiopian  re¬ 
gions.  The  cause  of  these  various  resemblances  and 
differences  depends  on  the  past  history  of  the  earth,  and 
will  be  better  understood  when  we  have  sketched  the 
zoological  features  of  each  region  and  the  changes  they 
have  undergone  in  the  latest  geological  periods. 

I.  The  Palcearctic  Region. — This  extensive  region, 
though  varied  in  physical  aspect,  and  often  covered  with 
luxuriant  vegetation,  is  poor  in  animal  life  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  great  tropical  regions  of  the  Old  and 
New  Worlds.  This  is  no  doubt  due  mainly  to  climate, 
but  also  in  part  to  so  much  of  its  surface  being  densely 
populated  and  highly  cultivated.  It  contains,  however, 
a  number  of  characteristic,  and  not  a  few  altogether 
peculiar,  animal  forms.  Beginning  with  the  Mammalia, 
we  have  first  the  sheep  and  goats  with  such  allied  forms 
as  the  chamois  and  saiga-antelope,  which  are  especially 
characteristic ;  deer  are  abundant  and  varied ;  the 
smaller  cats,  the  wolves,  the  foxes,  and  the  bears  abound, 
with  a  variety  of  smaller  groups,  as  weasels,  badgers, 
and  some  otters.  Seals  are  plentiful  on  the  northern 
coast,  and  even  in  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas ;  wild 
horses  and  asses  abound  in  Asia,  as  they  once  did  in 
Europe;  there  are  many  peculiar  forms  of  mice,  voles, 
and  hamsters;  while  dormice,  squirrels,  marmots,  hares, 
and  pikas,  are  well-marked  features  of  the  region.  The 
insectivorous  family  of  the  moles  is  almost  peculiar,  as 
are  the  curious  mole-rats  (Sfialax). 

In  birds,  the  Palcearctic  region  is  preeminently  rich  in 
thrushes,  warblers,  titmice,  jays  and  magpies,  sparrows, 
and  buntings.  It  also  abounds  in  grouse,  and  in  its 
eastern  half  in  magnificent  pheasants.  Water-birds  are 
plentiful,  and  its  northern  districts  produce  many  fine 
ducks  and  divers. 

Of  fresh-water  fishes  about  twenty  genera  are  wholly 
confined  to  the  region,  of  which  the  perches  have  three 
genera;  the  salmons  and  trout,  three  genera;  the  carp, 
thirteen  genera ;  with  a  peculiar  genus  and  family 
( Cotnephorns )  found  in  Lake  Baikal,  and  another 
( Tellia)  belonging  to  the  Cyprinodontidce ,  in  the  Atlas 
Mountains. 

Insects  are  so  extensive  a  class  that  the  barest  enumera¬ 
tion  of  their  most  remarkable  forms  would  be  out  of 
place  in  such  a  sketch  as  this. 

II.  The  Ethiopian  Region. — This  region  is  much 
less  extensive  than  the  last,  but  being  almost  wholly 
tropical  it  presents  a  richer  and  more  varied  assemblage 
of  animals.  Its  southern  extremity,  although  really 
extra-tropical,  is  yet  so  warm  and  so  little  subject  to 
extremes  of  temperature  that  the  growth  of  vegeta¬ 
tion  and  the  corresponding  development  of  animal  life 
are  scarce’y  diminished,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  elevated  interior  of  the  continent.  As  Madagascar 
is  quite  isolated,  and  its  productions  very  peculiar, 
it  will  be  best  first  to  sketch  the  main  features  of 
African  zoology,  which  are  tolerably  well  marked  and 
homogeneous. 

The  African  Continent  is  preeminently  the  country  of 
large  Mammalia.  It  possesses  an  abundance  of  elephants, 
rhinoceri  of  several  species,  giraffes  (now  peculiar  to 
it),  gorillas  and  baboons  —  the  large-t  of  the  ape  tribe, 
a  host  of  large  and  remarkable  antelopes,  the  huge 
hippopotamus,  several  species  of  zebras,  wild  buffaloes, 
several  remarkable  forms  of  swine,  and  an  abundance  of 
lions,  leopards,  and  hyaenas  —  forming  together  an 
assemblage  of  large  and  highly  organized  animals  such 
as  occur  nowhere  else  upon  the  globe.  There  also 
many  smaller,  but  very  remarkable  forms.  There  are 
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1  seven  peculiar  genera  of  apes,  three  of  lemurs,  five  of 
Insectivora,  twelve  of  Viverridce ,  the  remarkable  Pro - 
teles  forming  a  distinct  family  allied  to  hyaenas  and 
weasels,  two  of  Canidce,  two  of  Mustelidce ,  two  of 
Suidce,  one  of  Trciigulidce ,  twelve  of  Bovidce  (antelopesh 
eighteen  of  various  families  of  Rodents,  and  the  curious 
aardvark  (O  rye  ter  op  us),  forming  a  distinct  family  of 
Edentata. 

In  birds  Africa  is  not  so  peculiar,  yet  it  has  many 
remarkable  groups.  Such  are  the  plantain-eaters,  the 
colies,  the  secretary-birds,  the  ground  horn-bills,  and 
the  guinea-fowl  — all  of  which  are  peculiar.  It  abounds 
also  in  peculiar  fly-catchers,  shrikes,  sun-birds,  weaver- 
birds,  starlings,  larks,  barbets,  grouse,  and  hawks  — 
more  than  half  the  genera  of  land-birds  being  peculiar, 
and,  if  we  include  those  of  Madagascar,  nearly  two-thirds. 

Reptiles  abound,  there  being  three  peculiar  families  of 
snakes  and  one  of  lizards;  and  there  is  one  peculiar 
family  of  toads.  There  are  also  three  peculiar  families 
of  fresh-water  fishes. 

It  is  imposible  to  give  any  idea  of  the  special  features 
presented  by  the  insects  and  land-shells  without  going 
into  details  which  would  be  out  of  place  in  such  a  sketch 
as  we  are  here  giving.  In  both  these  groups  Africa  is 
fully  as  rich  as  the  other  tropical  regions,  and  exhibits 
perhaps  more  peculiar  features  than  among  the  higher 
animals. 

We  must,  however,  just  mention  the  remarkable 
absence  from  the  Ethiopian  region  of  certain  groups  of 
Mammalia  which  abound  in  the  countries  to  the  north 
and  east  of  it,  as  this  phenomenon  has  an  important 
bearing  on  the  probable  orign  of  the  fauna.  The  most 
striking  of  these  deficiencies  are  the  two  families  of  the 
deer  and  the  bears,  which  abound  over  the  whole  north¬ 
ern  hemisphere,  in  tropical  Asia  and  the  Malay  islands, 
and  even  in  North  Africa,  but  are  both  entirely  unknown 
over  the  whole  Ethiopian  region,  as  are,  among  smaller 
groups,  the  goats  and  sheep,  the  true  oxen,  and  the 
mole  family.  Among  birds  such  wide-spread  groups  as 
the  wrens  {Troglodytidee),  dippers  {Cinclidce)^  and  the 
true  pheasants  are  also  entirely  wanting. 

The  exceeding  specialty  of  the  forms  of  life  which  are 
still  found  in  the  Ethiopian  region  is  well  shown  by  the 
fact  that  there  are  about  twenty-four  family  groups  of 
vertebrate  animals  which  are  entirely  confined  to  it, 
while  two- thirds  of  its  genera  of  Mammalia,  and  three- 
fifths  of  the  genera  of  birds,  are  also  peculiar. 

III.  The  Oriental  Region. —  Tne  Oriental  region 
is  wholly  tropical,  but  is  of  smaller  extent  than  the 
Ethiopian.  It  is  very  largely  covered  with  forest- vege¬ 
tation,  and  is  much  broken  up  into  islands  and  promon¬ 
tories,  conditions  so  favorable  to  animal  life  as  fully  to 
compensate  for  its  small  area. 

In  the  larger  Mammalia  there  are  many  resemblances 
between  the  Oriental  and  Ethiopian  regions.  Both 
have  anthropoid  apes,  elephants,  rhinoceri,  large  felines, 
buffaloes,  and  an  abundance  of  civets.  But  the 
Oriental  region  abounds  in  deer  and  bears,  it  has  many 
remarkable  Insectivora,  the  Malay  tapir,  and  many  wild 
cattle.  It  has  also  a  great  number  of  characteristic 
forms  of  life. 

The  birds  of  this  region  are  exceedingly  abundant, 
varied,  and  remarkable.  Tits,  flycatchers,  crows,  sun- 
birds,  starlings,  kingfishers,  pigeons,  and  pheasants  are 
very  abundant,  and  are  represented  by  many  remarkable 
forms.  More  than  340  genera  of  land-birds  inhabit 
the  region,  of  which  number  165  are  peculiar  to  it. 
Reptiles  are  very  abundant.  Three  small  families  of 
snakes  are  peculiar,  and  there  are  a  large  number  of 
peculiar  genera  both  of  snakes  and  lizards. 

Insects  are  exceedingly  varied  and  beautiful,  especially 
in  the  Himalayas  and  in  the  Malay  islands. 
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IV.  The  Australian  Region. —  On  entering  this 
region  we  meet  with  such  a  radical  change  in  all  the 
higher  forms  of  life,  that  the  zoologist  seems  to  have  got 
into  a  new  world.  Even  the  Austro-Malay  islands, 
though  differing  in  no  way  in  climate  or  luxuriance  of 
vegetation  from  the  Indo-Malay  islands  to  the  west  of 
them,  exhibit  this  change  in  an  almost  equally  marked 
degree.  With  the  exception  of  Celebes,  which  is  a 
debatable  land  hardly  belonging  to  either  region,  the 
other  islands  only  possess  a  few  deer  and  pigs  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  host  of  varied  Mammalia  —  from  the  elephant 
and  tapir  to  the  squirrel  and  monkey  —  which  character¬ 
ize  every  part  of  the  Oriental  region  to  its  extreme 
southeastern  limits  in  Java  and  Borneo.  In  place  of 
these  we  have  Marsupials  only,  in  great  variety  in  the 
extensive  country  of  Australia  and  less  abundantly  in 
the  islands;  and  besides  these,  only  those  flying  mam¬ 
mals —  the  bats,  which  can  traverse  the  ocean,  and  the 
smallest  form  of  rodents,  the  mice — which  may  be 
occasionally  carried  by  floating  trees  or  other  accidental 
means  across  narrow  arms  of  the  sea.  There  are  five 
distinct  families  and  thirty-three  genera  of  Australian 
Marsupials,  as  well  as  two  families  and  genera  of  the 
still  more  lowly-organized  Monotremata  which  comprise 
the  anomalous  Ornithorhynchus  and  Echidna. 

Birds,  as  might  be  expected,  are  not  so  excessively 
peculiar,  a  large  number  of  almost  cosmopolitan  families 
extending  into  Australia  ;  yet  there  are  no  less  than  six¬ 
teen  families  altogether  characteristic  of  the  region, 
among  which  are  such  remarkable  forms  as  the  Paradise- 
birds,  the  honey-suckers,  the  lyre-birds,  the  cockatoos, 
the  lories,  the  mound-builders,  and  the  cassowaries. 
Among  the  important  groups  which  are  entirely  wanting 
in  Australia  are  the  barbets,  the  wood-peckers  (otherwise 
cosmopolitan),  the  trogons,  and  the  pheasants.  The 
reptiles,  as  in  most  other  cases,  offer  less  marked  pecu¬ 
liarities  than  the  birds ;  but  a  large  proportion  of  the 
genera  are  peculiar,  and  there  are  even  three  peculiar 
families  of  lizards,  as  well  as  the  singular  Hatteria  of 
New  Zealand,  which  constitutes  not  only  a  separate 
family  but  a  new  order  of  reptiles.  The  Amphibia  and 
fresh-water  fishes  present  a  corresponding  amount  of 
peculiarity  ;  and  the  recent  discovery  of  genus  Ceratodus 
(the  mud-fish)  is  very  interesting,  since  its  nearest  allies 
appear  to  have  lived  early  in  the  Secondary  period,  while 
other  members  of  the  same  group  are  found  isolated  in 
the  rivers  of  tropical  Africa  and  America. 

Insects  are  very  abundant  in  Australia  and  the  Austro- 
Malay  islands ;  but  owing  to  the  various  means  by  which 
these  small  creatures  are  conveyed  across  the  seas,  and 
the  identity  of  physical  conditions  in  the  Oriental  and 
Australian  portions  of  the  archipelago,  the  true  Austra¬ 
lian  fauna  is  chiefly  developed  in  Australia  itself,  where 
there  are  a  considerable  number  of  peculiar  genera  in 
all  orders  of  insects. 

V.  The  Neotropical  Region.  —  This  is  in  some 
respects  the  richest  zoological  region  on  the  globe,  yet 
it  has  certain  resemblances  to  the  Australian  region, 
which  is  the  poorest,  and  which  it  follows  in  natural 
order.  This  is  owing  to  both  being  inhabited  mainly  by 
low  types  of  Mammalia  and  birds,  some  of  which  have 
been  preserved  from  early  geological  times,  the 
Marsupials  being  a  good  example.  But  there  has  also 
been  some  intermigration  between  south  temperate 
America  and  Australia,  by  means  of  intermediate  islands 
and  floating  ice,  and  this  has  led  to  a  community  of 
forms  in  a  few  groups  to  which  such  a  mode  of  trans¬ 
mission  was  possible. 

The  Mammalia  are  as  abundant  and  varied  as  in  any 
other  countries  except  Africa  and  tropical  Asia  ;  but  the 
region  is  characterized  by  poverty  in  the  more  highly 
organized  forms,  with  a  corresponding  abundance  of 
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lower  types.  Monkeys  afe  abundant,  but  all  belong  to 
two  peculiar  families  —  Cebidce  and  Hapalidce  —  different 
in  structure  and  of  a  somewhat  lower  organization  than 
those  of  the  Old  World.  About  half  of  them  have 
powerfully  prehensile  tails,  a  character  unknown  among 
the  monkeys  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  Bats  are  very 
numerous,  and  one  extensive  family — the  vampire-bats  — 
is  peculiar.  Insectivora  are  unknown  in  South  America, 
but  one  peculiar  genus  occurs  in  the  larger  Antilles,  and 
a  few  shrews  in  Central  America.  The  Carnivora  are 
but  moderately  numerous,  the  Civet  family  being 
entirely  wanting,  as  are  the  bears,  with  the  exception 
of  a  solitary  species  in  Chili.  There  is,  however,  one 
peculiar  family — the  Procyo7iid(V — which  extends  over 
North  America  as  well.  A  marked  feature  is  the  exces¬ 
sive  scarcity  of  the  great  family  of  the  Ungulata,  or 
hoofed  animals.  There  are  no  wild  cattle,  sheep,  goats 
antelopes,  horses,  or  rhinoceri  ;  and  only  a  very  few 
species  of  tapirs,  peccaries,  llamas,  and  deer  in  their 
place.  Coming  to  the  small  and  feeble  Rodents,  how¬ 
ever,  we  find  a  great  abundance  and  variety  of  forms, 
including  the  largest  on  the  globe.  Five  families  are 
peculiar,  or  neaily  so — the  chinchillas  and  the  cavies 
being  the  most  important,  while  all  the  genera,  except 
Sciurus  and  Lepus ,  are  peculiar  to  the  American  conti¬ 
nent.  We  now  come  to  the  Edentata,  the  most  im¬ 
perfectly  organized  and  the  most  characteristic  of  the 
Neotropical  mammals.  There  are  twelve  genera  be¬ 
longing  to  the  three  families  of  the  sloths,  the  armadillos, 
and  the  ant-eaters.  Lastly,  we  have  the  Marsupial 
opossums,  which  range  far  over  temperate  North 
America,  but  are  most  abundant  in  the  tropical  regions 
of  South  America. 

In  birds  the  Neotropical  region  is  wonderfully  rich. 
It  possesses  far  more  distinct  genera  and  species  than 
any  other  region,  and  it  has  twenty-four  entire  families 
peculiar  to  it,  while  the  region  which  comes  next  in 
specialty  and  isolation  as  regards  this  order  —  the  Aus¬ 
tralian —  has  only  sixteen.  Most  of  these  peculiar 
families  are,  however,  of  a  somewhat  low  grade  of  or¬ 
ganization,  and  it  is  these  which  abound  most  in  genera 
and  species  and  give  a  special  feature  to  the  ornithology 
of  the  country.  These  peculiarly  American  families  (for 
some  of  them  range  into  North  America)  are  the  tyrant 
fly-catchers,  the  manakins,  the  chatterers,  the  plant- 
cutters,  the  tree-creepers,  the  ant-thrushes,  and  the 
wren-thrushes.  All  these  have  a  deficiency  in  the  sing¬ 
ing-muscles  of  the  throat,  and  they  comprise  more  than 
200  genera.  Then,  among  the  Picarice ,  which  are  a 
low  though  wide-spread  order,  we  have  the  toucans,  the 
puff-birds,  the  jacamars,  the  motmots,  and  the  humming¬ 
birds,  comprising  140  genera.  The  only  peculiar  fami¬ 
lies  of  high  organization  are  the  sugar-birds,  the  green- 
lets,  the  hang-nests,  and  the  tanagers,  comprising  in  all 
eighty-two  genera.  The  most  highly  organized  groups 
of  birds, and  those  which  are  most  abundant  in  the  East¬ 
ern  Hemisphere,  such  as  crows,  starlings,  thrushes, 
warblers,  and  flycatcners,  are  either  scarce  or  entirely 
wanting.  Finches  are  numerous,  as  are  parrots. 
Among  game-birds  the  higher  types,  as  the  grouse,  are 
scarce  ;  while  the  more  lowly-organized  curassows  and 
tinamous  are  much  more  abundant  and  more  widely 
distributed  over  the  whole  region.  Among  the  wading 
groups,  which  are  decidedly  of  low  organization,  there 
are  six  peculiar  and  very  isolated  families,  the  most  re¬ 
markable  being  the  Cariamida; ,  the  Psophiida ’,  the 
Eurypygidce  (sun-bitterns),  and  the  Palamedeid<e 
(horned-screamers).  The  very  low  struthious  type  is 
represented  by  the  American  ostriches. 

Reptiles  are  also  very  abundant  in  the  Neotropical 
region,  and  there  are  many  peculiar  groups.  Snakes  are 
represented  by  peculiar  genera  only,  the  families  being 
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almost  always  widely  and  often  universally  distributed  in 
warm  regions ;  lizards  are  more  restricted  in  their  range, 
and  no  less  than  five  families  are  peculiar  to  the  region, 
while  nine  are  found  only  in  the  American  Continent. 
All  are  of  very  small  extent  except  two,  the  Teidce  and 
fguanidcz,  which  are  very  numerous,  and  comprise  the 
most  characteristic  American  lizards.  There  are  also 
four  peculiar  families  of  tailless  Batrachians,  the  most 
popularly  known  being  the  Pipidte ,  which  contains  the 
remarkable  Surinam  toad. 

Fresh-water  fishes  are  probably  more  abundant  and 
varied  than  in  any  other  region.  Three  entire  families 
and  several  sub-family  groups  are  peculiar,  and  the 
enormous  forest-bordered  rivers  and  extensive  tracts  of 
annually  flooded  woodland  have  led  to  the  development 
of  special  groups  of  fruit-eating  fishes,  which,  as  articles 
of  food,  are  not  only  unsurpassed  but  altogether  un¬ 
equaled  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe.  Fresh- water 
rays  and  electric  eels  are  also  peculiar  to  Neotropical 
rivers.  It  is  reported  that  Professor  Agassiz  obtained 
more  than  a  thousand  species  of  fishes  in  the  Amazon 
alone ;  but,  although  this  may  be  exaggeration,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  a  still  greater  number  exists  in  that  won¬ 
derful  river  and  its  tributaries. 

The  insects  of  tropical  America  are  so  inexhaustible 
in  their  variety,  and  so  wonderful  in  their  beauty,  that 
it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of 
them.  The  butterflies  are  far  more  abundant  and  more 
gorgeous  than  in  any  other  region,  and  their  variety  may 
be  imagined  from  the  fact  that  the  peculiar  genera  are 
nearly  equal  in  number  to  those  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  beetles,  though  very  abundant,  are  not  so  clearly 
preponderant  over  those  of  all  other  regions.  The  stag- 
beetles  and  rose-chafers  are  somewhat  poorly  de¬ 
veloped;  but  all  the  other  large  families  are  very 
abundant,  and  comprise  many  forms  of  extreme  beauty 
and  interest. 

VI.  The  Nearctic  Region. —  This  comprises  all  tem¬ 
perate  North  America;  and  its  peculiar  fauna  is  best 
represented  in  the  United  States,  and  especially  in  that 
portion  extending  from  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  the 
Atlantic.  It  is  allied  both  to  the  Neotropical  and  the 
Palaearctic  regions,  but  it  also  possesses  a  considerable 
number  of  peculiar  or  characteristic  forms.  Among 
Mammalia  it  possesses  three  peculiar  genera  of  moles, 
two  of  weasels,  two  of  hollow-horned  ruminants  —  the 
prong-buck  and  the  mountain  goat  or  antelope  —  and  a 
number  of  Rodents,  among  which  the  most  peculiar  are 
the  pouched  rats.  Of  those  groups  which  are  more 
peculiarly  Neotropical  it  has  skunks,  raccoons,  and  opos¬ 
sums.  The  number  of  Palsearctic  groups  is  greater,  the 
more  important  being  lynxes,  wolves,  martens,  bears, 
elks,  bisons,  sheep,  flying-squirrels,  and  marmots. 

Of  birds  there  are  between  forty  and  fifty  genera  which 
are  peculiar  or  highly  characteristic.  Most  of  them  be¬ 
long  to  the  passerine  families,  the  wood-warblers  and 
the  finches  being  especially  rich  in  peculiar  groups ;  and 
there  are  also  a  few  among  the  thrushes,  wrens,  crows, 
hang-nests,  woodpeckers,  grouse,  and  some  other  fam¬ 
ilies.  Among  the  larger  birds  the  turkeys,  the  ruffled 
grouse,  and  the  crested  partridges  are  the  most  remark¬ 
able. 

Reptiles  seem  to  be  more  numerous  than  in  the  Pal- 
cearctic  region.  About  a  dozen  genera  of  snakes  are 
peculiar  or  characteristic,  the  most  remarkable  being 
the  well-known  rattle-snakes.  Among  lizards  the  so- 
called  “  glass-snake  ”  is  a  peculiar  form  analogous  to  our 
slow-worm  ;  while  the  horned-lizards  and  many  other 
genera  of  Iguanidae  are  peculiar.  Fresh- water  fishes 
are  exceedingly  numerous  and  highly  peculiar,  there 
being  no  less  than  five  (or,  according  to  recent  authors, 
eight)  pecul'ar  families,  and  a  large  number  of  peculiar 
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genera.  The  perches  and  their  allies,  the  carps,  the 
suckers,  and  the  cat-fish  ( Silurid<e )  are  the  most  abun¬ 
dant  groups. 

In  insects  the  Nearctic  region  is  not  remarkably  rich 
or  very  peculiar.  Its  butterflies,  though  tolerably 
abundant,  belong  for  the  most  part  to  well-known 
European  groups  with  a  small  infusion  of  Neotropical 
forms  in  the  Southern  States.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  its  Coleoptera.  Land-shells  are  tolerably  plentiful 
but  not  strikingly  peculiar  ;  the  Alleghany  district  being 
the  most  productive,  and  possessing  a  large  number  of 
peculiar  species.  In  fresh-water  shells  North  America 
surpasses  every  other  part  of  the  globe,  considerably  over 
a  thousand  species,  most  of  them  Unionidce  or  fresh¬ 
water  mussels,  having  been  described. 

Distribution  of  Marine  Animals. 

The  zoological  regions  which  serve  to  represent  the 
main  facts  of  the  distribution  of  land  animals  are  evi¬ 
dently  inapplicable  to  those  inhabiting  the  ocean,  except 
in  a  few  cases  where  the  group  is  confined  to  shallow 
waters  or  to  estuaries.  It  is  true  that,  as  the  great 
continents  are  separated  by  the  oceans,  so  the  oceans 
are  to  some  extent  separated  by  the  continents,  but  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  superior  area  of  water  the  separation  is  far 
less  complete  and  effective.  In  the  southern  hemis¬ 
phere  the  Pacific,  Atlantic,  and  Indian  Oceans  freely 
communicate,  and  for  truly  oceanic  animals. there  would 
seem  to  be  hardly  any  obstacle  against  universal  distri¬ 
bution.  Vet  even  in  this  case  physical  conditions,  es¬ 
pecially  depth  and  temperature,  are  found  to  be  effective 
barriers.  The  fact  that  the  deep  waters  even  of  the  trop¬ 
ical  seas  are  cold,  renders  it  indeed  possible  for  some 
temperate  or  Arctic  forms  to  cross  the  equator  if  they  can 
travel  at  great  depths ;  but  for  surface-dwellers  the 
broad  expanse  of  warm  water  between  the*  tropics, 
with  its  host  of  specially  adapted  organisms,  forms  an 
absolute  barrier.  In  like  manner  the  inhabitants  of  the 
tropical  shallow  waters  are  limited,  and  it  is  only  by  tem¬ 
porary  subsidences  of  land  or  elevations  of  the  sea-bot¬ 
tom  to  near  the  surface,  allowing  of  a  passage  east  or 
west,  that  they  can  migrate  into  remote  areas.  We 
have  good  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  subsidences 
have  often  occurred  between  North  and  South  America, 
allowing  of  a  free  interchange  of  acquatic  animals  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  ;  while  i  n  Eocene  times 
a  strait  is  supposed  to  have  connected  the  Atlantic  and 
Indian  Oceans,  and  more  recently  the  Red  Sea  and 
Mediterranean  have  almost  certainly  been  united.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  expect  to  find  any  such  strongly- 
marked  zoological  regions  among  acquatic  as  among 
terrestrial  animals,  and  the  facts  at  our  command  en¬ 
tirely  confirm  this  view.  For  many  groups  the  warm 
and  the  cold,  or  the  northern,  tropical,  and  southern 
seas,  are  the  only  well-marked  divisions ;  while  for 
others  the  North  Atlantic,  the  North  Pacific,  and  the 
Indian  Ocean  form  additional  regions  of  a  more  or  less 
defined  character.  For  special  studies  of  the  more 
highly-organized  marine  groups  — -  as  the  Mollusca  or 
Crustacea  —  a  host  of  provinces  and  sub-provinces  have 
been  formed,  each  important  sea  or  coast  presenting 
some  peculiar  features,  but  as  these  divisions  mostly 
depend  on  specific  rather  than  generic  distribution,  they 
nee  l  hardly  be  noticed  here. 

Fishes. —  The  distribution  of  marine  fishes  appears  to 
agree  generally  with  that  of  the  Mollusca  and  Crusta¬ 
cea,  their  greater  powers  of  locomotion,  leading  to  a 
wider  dispersal,  being  to  some  extent  compensated  by 
the  more  recent  origin  of  most  of  the  species,  genera, 
and  families.  There  are  about  eighty  families  of  marine 
fishes,  and  no  less  than  fifty  of  these  are  almost  univers¬ 
ally  distributed.  Several  other  families  range  over  all 
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tropical  seas.  About  five  families  are  found  only  in  the 
arctic  and  temperate  seas  of  both  hemispheres,  while 
two  are  found  in  the  north  temperate  seas  only.  The 
best  marked  region  is  undoubtedly  (as  in  the  Mollusca 
and  Crustacea)  that  which  extends  from  the  Red  Sea 
and  east  coast  of  Africa  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  and 
Australia.  About  ten  families  are  confined  to  this 
region  (which  may  be  termed  the  Oriental  or  Indo- 
Pacific  marine  region) ;  many  genera  of  other  families 
equally  characterize  it,  while  there  are  even  a  number 
of  species  which  range  over  the  greater  part  of  its  vast 
area.  On  the  other  hand,  no  family  of  importance 
seems  to  be  confined  to  the  Atlantic,  or  to  the  coasts  of 
Eastern  or  Western  America,  the  differences  of  these 
provinces,  as  of  the  European  and  American  shores  of 
the  Atlantic,  being  confined  to  generic  and  still  more 
largely  to  specific  forms.  Many  species  of  fish  have 
enormous  ranges,  extending  from  tne  North  Atlantic 
to  Australia,  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Sandwich  Isl¬ 
ands,  and  from  New  Zealand  to  South  America.  Some 
species  range  over  almost  the  whole  Atlantic  Ocean, 
and  a  considerable  proportion  of  those  inhabiting  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  of  Central  America  have  been 
found  by  Doctor  Gunther  to  be  identical. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  a  considerable  number 
of  fishes  inhabit  very  deep  water,  never  coming  to  the 
surface  when  alive  ;  but  the  researches  of  the  Challen¬ 
ger  expedition  have  added  greatly  to  our  knowledge  of 
these  curious  forms.  A  large  number  of  genera  and 
species,  many  of  them  new,  and  belonging  to  ten  dis¬ 
tinct  families,  have  been  obtained  in  the  nets  and  trawls 
from  a  depth  of  200  to  2,400  fathoms  in  all  the  great 
oceans.  These  often  come  up  greatly  inflated  by  the 
expansion  of  the  internal  gases  ;  some  were  transparent, 
several  were  blind,  and  some  had  curious  phosphorescent 
organs  on  the  head.  These  deep-sea  forms  generally 
have  a  wide  range. 

'Marine  Turtles. —  These  reptiles,  forming  the  family 
Cheloniidce ,  are  too  few  in  number  and  too  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  to  afford  any  indications  as  to  oceanic  regions. 

Cetacea. —  The  whales  and  dolphins  form  the  only 
group  of  truly  oceanic  Mammalia.  They  are  very  widely 
distributed,  but  their  classification  is  too  unsettled,  and 
their  history  too  imperfectly  known,  to  throw  much 
light  on  the  general  question  of  oceanic  distribution. 
The  largest  whales  inhabit  the  cold  northern  and  south¬ 
ern  seas. 

Distribution  of  Vegetable  Life. 

The  literature  in  which  the  immense  multitude  of  dis¬ 
tinct  kinds  of  plants  which  are  dispersed  over  the  earth’s 
surface  and  form  its  vegetation,  has  so  far  been  described, 
has  necessarily  been  adapted  to  the  divisions  of  political 
geography.  The  causes  which  have  brought  about  the 
formation  of  such  divisions  have  rarely,  however,  had 
anything  in  common  with  those  which  have  determined 
the  characteristic  features,  whether  superficial  or  pro¬ 
found,  of  the  floras  of  different  countries.  The  great 
mass  of  catalogues  and  descriptive  enumerations  of  the 
plants  of  such  countries,  the  boundaries  of  which  are  for 
the  most  part  quite  artificial,  are  therefore  ill  adapted 
for  bringing  out  any  general  conclusions  as  to  the  mode 
in  which  plants  are  distributed.  It  is  only  by  making 
some  kind  of  analysis  of  the  often  heterogeneous  con¬ 
tents  of  such  catalogues,  and  piecing  together  the  results 
obtained  from  different  sources,  that  any  clue  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  to  the  approximate  lines  of  demarcation  of  floras 
which  are  really  naturally  limited  and  characterized. 
The  process  is,  however,  enormously  laborious,  and, 
even  apart  from  that,  must  for  a  long  time  to  come  be 
exceedingly  imperfect  in  its  application,  owing  to  the 
immense  tracts  of  land  —  and  those  with  the  most  varied 
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and  copious  vegetation  —  of  the  natural  products  of 
which  our  knowledge  is  still  most  defective. 

Numerous  attempts  have,  however,  been  made,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  difficulty  of  the  task,  to  map  out  the 
earth’s  surface  into  “  regions  of  vegetation.”  The  real 
significance  of  these  regions  will,  of  course,  entirely  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  principles  which  have  been  relied  upon 
in  forming  them.  And  in  this  respect  the  progress  of 
geographical  botany  has  been  exactly  similar  to  that  of 
classification.  The  characteristic  distinctions  which 
were  first  seized  upon  in  either  case  proved  on  closer 
scrutiny  to  be  superficial,  and  to  bring  about  merely 
artificial  and  arbitrary  assemblages.  The  doctrine  of 
evolution  has  in  fact  effected  the  same  revolution  in  both ; 
it  has  shown  in  the  one  that  community  of  descent  is  the 
real  meaning  of  a  natural  classification;  it  has  shown  in 
the  other  that  community  of  origin  is  the  real  key  to 
geographical  distribution. 

Most  of  the  writers  on  geographical  botany  have  been 
content  to  set  aside  all  considerations  of  origin  and 
history  in  attempting  to  define  the  limits  of  botanical 
regions.  They  have  not  attempted  to  see  in  the  pecu¬ 
liar  features  which  such  regions  may  possess  anything 
more  than  adaptations  to  physical  conditions  working  on 
plants  created  in  great  measure  where  they  are  found. 
Although,  therefore,  the  literature  of  geographical 
botany  has  been  useful  in  enabling  the  reader  to  realize 
the  local  features  —  the  coloring,  if  one  may  so  express 
it  —  of  particular  countries,  the  facts  have  hitherto  been 
presented  in  a  form  void  of  any  true  significance.  And 
these  remarks  apply  to  the  system  of  Schouw  (1833), 
which  has  been  much  employed,  partially  to  that  of 
De  Candolle,  and  conspicuously  to  that  more  recently 
published  by  Grisebach.  It  is  to  the  writings  of  Dar¬ 
win,  Hooker,  Asa  Gray,  and  Bentham  that  we  must 
look  for  a  real  insight  into  the  origin  and  dispersion  of 
floras,  and  for  the  real  causes  of  the  existing  distribution 
of  plant  life. 

The  first  attempt  to  review  the  whole  subject  of 
plant-distribution  from  the  modern  point  of  view  af¬ 
forded  by  evolution,  is  due  to  Bentham,  who  made  it 
the  subject  of  a  presidential  address  delivered  to  the 
Linnean  Society  in  1869.  Bentham’ s  conclusions  are 
based  upon  the  experience  of  a  long  life  devoted  to  a 
systematic  botany,  and  will  probably  always  hold  a 
fundamental  position  in  the  study  of  the  subject ;  at  any 
rate  for  some  time  to  come,  until  the  distribution  of  a 
large  number  of  subordinate  groups  has  been  carefully 
worked  out,  the  main  points  established  by  him  are 
not  likely  to  be  materially  modified. 

The  general  facies  of  vegetation  is  obviously  largely 
affected  by  purely  physical  causes.  In  the  polar  regions, 
arboreal,  and  even  shrubby  plants,  become  incapable  of 
existence,  and  only  small  perennials  which  are  safely 
covered  up  by  snow  during  the  long  winter  are  able  in 
the  brief  summer  to  expand  their  flowers  and  ripen 
their  seeds.  Putting  aside  for  the  moment  the  sever¬ 
ances  effected  by  large  bodies  of  water  and  mountain 
chains,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  vegetation  of  the  earth 
must  have  always  been  separable  into  three  great  lati¬ 
tudinal  zones,  two  belonging  to  the  north  and  south 
hemispheres  respectively,  and  one  dividing  them  lying 
between  the  tropics.  The  constituents  of  the  vegeta¬ 
tion  of  these  zones  must  always  have  had  a  certain 
homogeneity;  very  considerable  divergences,  however, 
have  grown  up  within  the  zones  themselves,  owing  to 
circumstances  of  geographical  isolation.  Even  without 
these,  distance  alone,  independently  of  isolation,  would 
in  time  be  sufficient  to  effect  it.  It  is  also  obvious  that 
the  precise  northern  and  southern  limitations  of  such 
hypothetical  zones  must  have  varied  with  secular 
changes  in  the  earth’s  climate,  and  when  these  changes 
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flave  taken  place  over  a  broken  configuration  of  land 
and  sea,  the  intermixture  of  diverse  floras  must  neces¬ 
sarily  have  become  very  complicated. 

Underlying,  however,  the  tangled  fabric  of  the  earth’s 
existing  floral  covering,  we  may  agree  with  Ben- 
tham  in  recognizing  the  existence  of  three  tolerably 
ancient  floras  — the  Northern,  the  Tropical,  and  the 
Southern. 

I.  The  Northern  is  characterized  by  its  needle¬ 
leaved  Coniferae,  its  catkin-bearing  Amentacece  and 
other  forest  trees  deciduous  in  winter,  and  its  vast  as¬ 
semblage  of  herbarcous  types,  Ranunculacece ,  Cru¬ 
cifer#,  etc.  These  spread  over  Europe,  Northern  and 
Central  Asia,  and  a  great  part  of  North  America. 

II.  The  Southern  is  broken  up  into  numerous  diver¬ 
gent  floras.  Their  original  connection  is  now  traceable 
only  in  the  common  possession  by  two  or  more  of  them 
of  large  characteristic  groups,  such  as  Restiacece, 
Proteacea ,  Diosmecz ,  etc.,  the  subordinate  divisions  of 
which  have  been  locally  specialized.  To  this  belong 
the  floras  of  extra-tropical  South  America,  South  Africa, 
and  Australia  with  New  Zealand,  to  which  must  prob¬ 
ably  be  added  an  area  borrowed  from  the  northern 
hemisphere  in  Mexico  and  California. 

III.  The  Tropical  is  characterized  by  the  predominance 
of  mostly  evergreen  arborescent  Poly  petals  ( Anonacece , 
Meliacece ,  Leguminosce,  etc.),  and  g'gantic  Monocoty¬ 
ledons,  of  which  Palms,  Scitaminez ,  and  Bambusecc 
among  grasses  are  especially  striking. 

I.  The  Northern  Flora. — This  has  been  long  di¬ 
vided  into  that  of  Old  and  New  World  by  the  severance 
of  North  America  from  Northern  Asia,  and  by  the 
barrier  to  an  interchange  of  vegetation  in  the  upheaval 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  range.  Nevertheless  its  marked 
continuity  (with  only  a  gradual  east  and  west  change  in 
the  arctic  regions,  but  an  increased  divergency  south¬ 
ward)  requires  it  to  be  treated  as  a  whole.  The  Old 
and  New  World  divisions  of  this  flora,  which,  no  doubt, 
began  to  diverge  from  the  mere  influence  of  distance, 
have  now  had  that  divergence  immensely  increased  by 
isolation.  According  to  Lesquereux,  the  essential  types 
of  the  present  arborescent  flora  of  North  America  are 
indicated  in  the  Cretaceous  rocks  of  that  country,  and 
become  more  distinct  and  numerous  in  the  Tertiary ; 
and  he  believes  that  the  origin  of  the  existing  American 
flora  is  American.  The  analogy  between  the  Miocene 
flora  of  Central  Europe  and  the  present  North  American 
flora  is  unquestioned,  and  is  greater  than  between  the 
same  fossil  flora  and  that  now  existing  in  Europe. 
Lesquereux’s  conclusion  is  that  American  element  in  the 
vegetation  of  Miocene  Europe  was  derivative,  and  this 
is  one  of  many  illustrations  of  the  curious  observation 
of  Asa  Gray  that  plants  have  in  general  a  greater  ten¬ 
dency  to  migrate  from  east  to  west  than  from  west  to 
east.  This  Miocene  flora  was,  however,  gradually  driven 
back  again,  and  it  is  only  as  we  travel  from  Europe  to 
the  East  that  we  gradually  find  its  traces  getting 
stronger  and  stronger. 

DITHMARSCHEN,  or  Ditmarsh,  in  the  oldest 
form  of  the  name  Thiatmaresgaho,  Dietmar’s  Gau,  a 
territory  between  the  Eider  and  the  Elbe,  forming  the 
western  part  of  the  old  duchy  of  Holstein,  and  now  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Schleswig-Holstein. 
It  was  originally  colonized  mainly  from  Friesland  and 
Saxony  —  the  Frisian  kindred  of  the  Vogdemans  settling 
on  the  coast  and  giving  rise  to  the  two  marks  of  Nord- 
erstrand  and  Siiderstrand,  and  the  Saxon  kindred  of  the 
Woldersmen  settling  inland  and  forming  the  two  marks 
of  Norderhamme  and  Siiderhamme.  The  district  was 
subjugated  and  Christianized  by  Charlemagne  in  804, 
and  ranked  as  a  separate  Gau ,  included  perhaps  in  the 
countship  of  Strade. 
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UITTON,  Humphry,  an  eminent  mathematician, 
was  born  at  Salisbury,  May  29,  1675. 

DIU,  an  island  and  small  seaport  on  the  south  coast 
of  the  Kathiawar  peninsula,  in  the  Province  of  Guzerat, 
in  India.  The  Portuguese  obtained  possession  of  the 
island  in  1515,  and  have  held  it  ever  since. 

DIURETICS  are  remedies  which,  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions,  produce  an  increased  flow  of  urine.  Their 
mode  of  action  is  various.  Some,  as  turpentine  and 
cantharides,  are  absorbed  into  the  blood,  are  carried  to 
the  secretory  organs  (the  kidneys),  and  stimulate  them 
directly,  causing  an  increased  flow  of  blood  to  them  ; 
others  act  as  stimulants  through  the  nervous  system.  A 
second  class  act  in  congested  conditions  of  the  kidneys 
by  diminishing  the  congestion  ;  this  is  supposed  to  be  one 
of  the  modes  of  action  of  digitalis.  Another  class,  such 
as  the  saline  diuretics,  are  effectual  by  virtue  of  their 
osmotic  action.  A  fourth  class  are  diuretic  by  increas¬ 
ing  the  blood  pressure  within  the  vessels  in  genera],  and 
the  Malpighian  tufts  in  particular  —  some,  as  digitalis, 
by  increasing  the  strength  of  the  heart’s  contractions, 
and  others,  as  water,  by  increasing  the  amount  of  fluid 
circulating  in  the  vessels.  Some  remedies,  as  mercury, 
although  not  diuretic  themselves,  when  prescribed  along 
with  those  which  have  this  action,  increase  their  effect. 

DIVAN,  The,  or  privy  council  of  the  Sublime  Porte, 
is  presided  over  by  the  sadri-azam,  grand  vizier  ( porter ), 
or  minister  of  the  interior,  who  communicates  its  de¬ 
liberations  to  the  sultan.  It  also  contains  the  mufti, 
sheikh-ul-islam,  chief  of  the  ulema,  also  called  principal 
of  the  court  of  cassation,  and  minister  of  justice  and 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  whose  fetva  is  nominally  required 
for  the  firmans  of  the  government.  Among  other 
members  we  may  mention  the  seraskier,  or  war  minister; 
the  capudan  pasha,  or  minister  of  marine  ;  the  foreign 
minister  (called,  until  the  reforms  of  Mahmoud,  reis 
effendi );  the  grand  terftardar,  or  finance  minister  ;  the 
mustechar,  or  assistant  vizier,  who  comes  in  place  of  the 
ancient  kiaya  bey,  abolished  by  Mahmoud  ;  the  tchiaous 
bashi,  or  intendant  general  of  police  ;  and  the  intend- 
ant  of  vakufs,  or  church  lands.  The  divan  meets  twice 
a  week;  on  emergencies  an  Ajaik  Divani,  including  the 
provincial  pashas,  the  beys,  aijams,  and  chief  military 
officers,  is  summoned.  On  its  advice  in  cases  of  popu¬ 
lar  tumult  the  sultan  used  to  show  himself  at  a  window 
and  promise  reforms.  But  the  word  divan  was  applied 
by  Turks,  Persians,  and  Arabs  to  many  kinds  of  assem¬ 
bly.  Thus  the  Abbaside  caliphs  had  a  “  Divan  of  Op¬ 
pression,”  which  inquired  into  charges  of  tyranny  against 
officers  of  state.  A  woman  is  said  to  have  been  presi¬ 
dent  of  this  divan  in  the  reign  of  Moctader,  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  tenth  century.  The  Diwan-i-humayun 
was  the  imperial  court  of  Persia ;  while  in  modern 
Turkey  diwan-khane  is  any  large  room  or  hall  in  which 
people  meet.  Hence  the  word  has  been  applied  to  the 
vizier,  or  head  of  the  assembly ;  to  the  bags  in  which 
the  judicial  records  of  the  kazi  were  kept ;  and  to  the 
court-hand  in  which  the  firmans  were  written. 

DIVER  ( ColymbidtP),  a  family  of  natatorial  birds 
closely  allied  to  the  grebes,  but  differing  from  them  in 
having  the  front  toes  entirely  webbed,  and  in  their 
much  greater  size.  Their  legs  are  placed  at  the  further 
extremity  of  the  body,  and  both  wings  and  tail  are 
short.  This  family  contains  only  four  species,  three  of 
which  are  common  to  the  northern  regions  of  both 
hemispheres,  while  the  fourth  is  exclusively  North 
American.  The  largest  species  is  the  Great  Northern 
Diver  ( Colymbus  glacialis).  It  measures  about  thirty 
inches  in  length  ;  and  in  its  full  adult  plumage,  the 
male  especially  is  an  exceedingly  handsome  bird.  The 
greater  part  of  its  upper  surface  is  black,  beautifully 
marked  with  numerous  rows  of  white  spots  ;  the  head 
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md  throat  are  also  black,  the  latter  relieved  by  two  col- 
tars  of  white,  spotted  with  black,  while  the  greater 
part  of  the  under  surface  is  white.  The  Great  North¬ 
ern  Diver  lives  chiefly  on  the  ocean,  feeding  on  the 
smaller  fish,  as  herrings  and  sprats,  in  pursuit  of  which 
it  dives  beneath  the  surface  with  a  facility  to  which  it 
owes  its  common  name. 

DIVIDIVI,  the  commercial  name  for  the  astringent 
pods  of  Ccesalpinia  coriaria,  a  leguminous  shrub  of  the 
sub-order  Ccesalpinice,  which  grows  in  low,  marshy 
tracks  in  the  West  Indies  and  the  north  of  South 
America. 

DIVINATION.  This  term  is  used  to  mean  the 
obtaining  knowledge  of  secret  or  future  things  by  revel¬ 
ation  from  oracles  or  omens.  The  derivation  of  the 
word  points  to  divine  influence  communicated  through 
the  soothsayer,  much  as  the  equivalent  Greek  term  man- 
tike  refers  to  the  utterances  of  the  spiritually  inspired  or 
possessed  seer,  mantis.  It  is  well  seen  from  Cicero’s 
treatise  De  Divinatione  that  in  classic  times  theology 
not  only  included  in  its  system  all  revelation  by  oracles, 
which  clearly  belongs  to  it,  but  also  claimed  possession 
of  a  variety  of  diviner’s  arts,  such  as  augury  and  astrol¬ 
ogy,  on  the  ground  that  their  signs  were  sent  by  the 
gods. 

DIVING.  The  art  of  diving  to  considerable  depths 
under  water  to  bring  up  pearls,  corals,  and  sponges  has 
been  practiced  in  the  Indian  seas  from  very  early  times, 
and  if  we  may  believe  the  accounts  that  have  come 
down  to  us,  the  feats  of  early  divers  are  truly  remarka¬ 
ble —  some  of  them,  it  is  said,  having  been  able  to 
prolong  their  submarine  descents  for  periods  varying 
from  two  to  three  minutes.  It  is  obvious,  however, 
that  not  having  the  aid  of  any  artificial  appliances  for 
supplying  air,  the  powers  of  these  bold  adventurers, 
both  as  regards  the  depth  to  which  they  could  descend 
and  the  length  of  time  they  could  remain  submerged, 
were  comparatively  limited. 

At  an  early  period,  therefore,  the  attention  of  philos¬ 
ophers  and  mechanics  was  turned  to  the  discovery  of  a 
contrivance  for  aiding  the  diver  in  prosecuting  his  daring 
but  useful  calling,  which  was  rendered  all  the  more 
important  from  its  being  no  longer  confined  to  the 
acquisition  of  Eastern  luxuries,  but  to  the  raising  of 
treasure .  from  sunken  vessels.  It  is  not  considered 
expedient  to  occupy  space  by  further  reference  to  the 
feats  of  the  early  divers,  but  rather  to  pass  at  once  to 
the  history  and  construction  of  the  diving  apparatus  of 
modern  times,  as  illustrated  by  the  diving  bell  and  the 
diving  dress  at  present  in  use.  And  here  it  may  be 
stated  that  in  addition  to  the  sponge  and  coral  trade  of 
foreign  lands,  which  has  been  greatly  advanced  by  the 
use  of  modern  appliances,  there  are  the  works  of  the 
naval  engineer,  and  more  particularly  of  the  civil 
engineer,  in  which  diving  apparatus  is  so  extensively 
employed  and  so  essentially  necessary  as  to  place  the  art 
of  diving  on  a  wider  basis,  and  to  give  it  an  importance 
only  fully  developed  within  the  present  century. 

The  most  useful  of  ancient  contrivances  is  the  diving- 
bell,  which,  introduced  at  an  early  period  and  gradually 
improved,  is  now  the  well-known  apparatus  used  by 
engineers  in  the  present  day;  but  for  deep-sea  work  the 
diving-bell  has  been  entirely  superseded  by  the  diving¬ 
dress.  This  envelops  the  whole  person  of  the  diver, 
who  receives  a  supply  of  fresh  air  from  the  surface  by 
means  of  pipes,  and  who  is  thus  enabled  to  remain 
under  water  for  an  indefinite  time. 

The  sponge,  pearl,  and  coral  fisheries,  originally  car¬ 
ried  on  only  by  naked  divers,  are  now  conducted  to  a 
great  extent  by  the  help  of  artificial  aids,  and  upward 
of  300  sets  of  diving  dresses  are  employed  in  the 
Mediterranean  sponge  fisheries  alone,  and  they  are 


being  introduced  to  the  Bahamas,  Bermudas,  Ceylon, 
the  West  Indian  Islands,  and  on  the  coast  of 
Australia. 

As  already  stated,  at  modern  depths  of  not  exceeding 
30  to  40  feet,  and  with  clear  water,  sufficient  light  is 
transmitted  to  enable  the  diver  to  perform  any  ordinary 
work,  and  in  working  in  turbid  water  with  the  diving- 
bell  candles  are  employed.  Mr.  Siebe  has  also  constructed 
an  electric  lamp  and  an  oil  lamp  which  can  be  employed 
where  light  requires  to  be  used  by  divers  at  great  depths. 
Captain  Eads  states  that  at  the  Mississippi  bridge  can¬ 
dles  were  at  first  employed,  which,  under  a  pressure  of 
100  feet,  were  found  to  be  burnt  down  in  about  three- 
fifths  of  the  time  required  in  the  open  air ;  under  a 
pressure  of  80  feet  it  was  found  that  a  candle,  if  blown 
out  by  the  breath,  would  immediately  reignite,  and  at 
the  depth  of  108  feet  a  candle  was  blown  out  thirteen 
consecutive  times  in  the  course  of  a  half  minute,  and  each 
time  excepting  the  last  was  re-ignited. 

The  depth  at  which  diving  can  be  safely  conducted  is 
a  question  of  importance.  The  ordinary  depth  at  which 
the  diving-bell  has  been  employed  in  harbor  works  is 
from  30  to  35  feet,  and  it  has  been  used  in  60  feet  at 
Dover.  With  the  diving-dress  much  greater  depths 
have  been  attained. 

DIVISION.  See  Logic. 

DIVORCE  is  the  dissolution  of  the  relationship  of 
marriage.  Few  social  questions  are  surrounded  with 
greater  difficulty  than  this.  For  what  causes  divorce 
should  be  granted,  and  whether  complete  divorce  should 
be  granted  at  all,  in  the  sense  of  authorizing  the  spouses 
to  contract  new  marriages,  are  points  on  which  civilized 
societies  have  arrived  at  very  different  conclusions. 
Modern  practice  and  opinion  are  to  be  traced  mainly  to 
two  sources  of  principle,  viz.,  Roman  law  and  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion.  The  effect  of  the  spread  of  Christianity 
was  to  reinvest  marriage  with  the  religious  character 
from  which  in  the  later  law  of  Rome  it  had  completely 
escaped,  and  the  history  of  divorce  in  modern  times  has 
been  the  gradual  decay  of  the  restrictions  which  were 
thought  appropriate  to  the  religious  character  of  the 
institution  of  marriage.  At  the  same  time  these  restric¬ 
tions  have  nowhere  disappeared.  The  opinion  of  society 
visibly  fluctuates  between  the  belief  that  marriage  is 
a  civil  contract  only,  and  the  belief  that  it  is  a  contract 
of  a  peculiarly  sacred  character,  the  dissolution  of  which 
must  not  be  lightly,  if  at  all,  permitted  by  human  legis¬ 
lation.  Again,  divorce  appearsto  be  regarded  sometimes 
as  a  penalty  against  the  offending  spouse,  sometimes  as 
a  right  to  which  the  innocent  spouse  is  entitled.  It  will 
be  granted  only  if  a  matrimonial  offense  is  proved  to 
have  been  committed,  but  it  will  not  be  granted  if  such 
an  offense  has  been  committed  on  both  sides.  Hence  a 
certain  amount  of  inconsistency  in  legislation  about 
divorce,  which  is  in  no  system  more  remarkable  than  in 
our  own,  founded  as  it  is  on  the  doctrines  of  the  canon 
law,  modified  by  the  opinions  of  secular  judges,  and 
altered  by  Acts  of  Parliament. 

In  Roman  law  marriage  was  regarded  as  a  voluntary 
union  which  might  be  terminated  at  any  time  by  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  parties.  No  legal  process  was  required,  al¬ 
though  the  abuse  of  the  power  of  divorce  was  some¬ 
times  punished.  If  a  wife  had  not  passed  under  the 
mantis  of  her  husband,  her  father  might  withdraw  her 
from  the  union  against  the  wishes  of  both  parties.  A 
constitution  of  Antoninus  Pius  limited  this  power.  Until 
the  time  of  Justinian  divorce  by  consent  of  both  parties 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  subject  to  any  restriction. 
Justinian,  however,  allowed  it  in  only  three  specified 
cases,  viz.,  for  impotency,  or  when  either  party  desired 
to  enter  on  a  monastic  life  or  was  for  a  long  time  in  cap¬ 
tivity.  “At  a  later  period  Justinian  enacted  that  per- 
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SOtls  dissolving  a  marriage  by  mutual  consent  should  for¬ 
feit  all  their  property  and  be  confined  for  life  to  a  mon¬ 
astery,  which  was  to  receive  a  third  of  the  forfeited  prop¬ 
erty,  the  remaining  two-thirds  going  to  the  children  of 
the  marriage.  This  severity,  so  much  at  variance  with 
the  Roman  spirit,  indicates  the  growing  power  of  the 
clergy  ( utnon  Dei  judicium  contemnatur J.”  (Hunter’s 
Roman .  Lazu,  p.  500. )  These  prohibitions  were  re¬ 
pealed  in  the  next  reign.  Divorce  by  the  husband 
against  the  wish  of  his  wife  was  a  power  much  more 
likely  to  be  abused  than  that  of  dissolving  marriage  by 
mutual  consent.  Although  the  legal  right  was  recog¬ 
nized,  it  is  said  not  to  have  been  acted  on  for  a  period  of 
500  years,  and  Spurius  Carvilius  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  who  put  away  his  wife  for  barrenness. 
Harshness  in  the  exercise  of  the  power  was  condemned 
by  public  opinion,  and  sometimes  punished  by  the  au¬ 
thority  of  censors.  L.  Antonius,  a  senator,  was  ex¬ 
pelled  from  the  senate  for  a  harsh  divorce  of  a  young 
wife.  The  wife  who  had  not  come  under  the  manus  of 
the  husband  had  the  same  power  of  repudiating  the  mar¬ 
riage  at  will.  Later  legislation  curbed  this  excessive 
license.  By  the  lex  Julia  et  Papia  Popcea,  a  husband 
divorcing  a  wife  for  adultery  might  retain  one-sixth  of 
her  dowry;  for  any  smaller  offense,  only  one-eighth. 
When  a  husband  was  guilty  of  adultery  he  had  to  repay 
the  dowry  at  once  ;  if  the  fault  were  less  serious,  in  six 
months.  Constantine  allowed  the  wife  to  divorce  the 
husband  in  the  following  cases —  1,  for  murder  ;  2,  for 
being  a  preparer  of  poison ;  3,  for  violating  tombs. 
Just  causes  for  repudiation  by  the  husband  were — 1, 
adultery;  2,  preparing  poisons  ;  3,  being  a  procuress.  A 
wife  divorcing  her  husband  for  other  than  the  specified 
grounds  forfeited  the  dowry,  and  might  be  punished  by 
deportation.  Similarly  a  husband  lost  his  interest  in 
the  dowry  of  his  wife  by  an  injurious  divorce.  Similar 
provisions  are  to  be  found  in  the  legislation  of  Honor- 
ius  and  Theodorus  (421  A.  d.),  of  Theodosius  and  Val- 
entinian  (449  A. D. )  Justinian  settled  the  grounds  of 
divorce  as  follows:  — The  wife  could  divorce  her  hus¬ 
band —  1,  for  conspiracy  against  the  empire;  2,  at¬ 
tempting  her  life ;  3,  attempting  to  induce  her  to  com¬ 
mit  adultery;  4,  wrongfully  accusing  her  of  adultery; 
5,  taking  a  paramour  to  his  house  or  frequenting  any 
house  in  the  same  town  with  a  paramour.  On  a  divorce 
for  these  reasons  a  wife  recovered  her  dowry,  and  ob¬ 
tained  her  husband’s  portion  as  well.  If  she  divorced  for 
other  reasons  she  forfeited  her  dowry,  and  could  not 
marry  for  five  years,  as  in  the  legislation  of  Theodosius 
and  Valentinian.  So  a  husband  might  justly  divorce  his 
wife  for — 1,  concealment  of  plots  against  the  empire; 
2,  adultery  ;  3,  attempting  her  husband’s  life,  or  con¬ 
cealing  plots  against  him  ;  going  to  baths  or  banquets 
with  other  men  ;  remaining  from  home  against  her  hus¬ 
band’s  wish  ;  6,  going  to  circus,  theater,  or  amphithe¬ 
ater  against  his  wish.  In  such  cases  the  husband  re¬ 
tains  the  dowry  for  life,  or  if  he  has  no  children  abso¬ 
lutely.  In  other  cases  penalties  as  fixed  by  previous 
legislation  of  Theodosius  and  Valentinian  apply.  The 
grounds  for  divorce  specified  in  these  various  enact¬ 
ments  are  an  interesting  commentary  on  contemporary 
manners. 

These  experiments  in  divorce  legislation  display  anxi¬ 
ety  to  regulate  the  relationship  of  marriage  as  a  purely 
civil  institution,  with  a  view  mainly  to  public  decorum 
and  the  comfort  of  individuals.  When  marriage  had 
manifestly  failed  it  was  no  longer  worth  preserving,  and 
it  had  failed  when  either  of  the  parties  showed  a  desire 
to  withdraw  from  the  alliance.  At  the  same  time  an 
innocent  party  must  be  protected  against  the  caprices  of 
an  unjust  spouse,  and  such  protection  was  sought  by 
the  device  just  described.  It  is.  a  remarkable  illustration 
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of  the  Roman  view  of  marriage  that,  in  view  of  what 
must  have  been  the  great  social  evil  of  capricious  di¬ 
vorce,  the  right  of  either  party  to  dissolve  the  marriage 
was  never  successfully  questioned.  From  the  pure 
Roman  to  the  canon  law  the  change  is  great  indeed. 
The  ceremony  becomes  sacred,  the  tie  indissoluble. 
Those  whom  God  hath  joined  let  not  man  put  asunder, 
was  the  first  text  of  the  new  law  of  marriage,  and  against 
such  a  prohibition  social  convenience  and  experience 
pleaded  in  vain.  While  marriage  once  created  became 
indissoluble,  the  impediments  to  marriage  also  multi¬ 
plied.  The  canon  law  annulled  a  marriage  ab  initio 
for  causes  which  we  should  now  consider  wholly  inade¬ 
quate.  The  tie  of  consanguinity  was  extended  (o  the 
eighth  generation  ;  and  affinity,  it  was  held,  might  be 
established  by  adulterous  intercourse  without  marriage. 
The  power  of  dispensing  with  canonical  disabilities,  and 
the  power  of  annulling  marriage  on  the  ground  of  such 
disabilities,  belonged  to  the  church,  and  were  important 
aids  to  its  influence  in  society.  In  countries  which  have 
embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  a  relaxation 
of  the  law  of  divorce  has  generally  followed  the  changes 
of  religion  —  whether  immediately,  as  in  Scotland,  or 
indirectly,  as  in  England.  In  Roman  Catholic  coun¬ 
tries  the  theory  of  the  canon  law  still  rules. 

The  history  of  divorce  in  English  law  is  particularly 
interesting.  Down  to  the  passing  of  the  Divorce  Act 
of  1858,  the  theory  of  the  law  of  England  was  the  same 
as  the  theory  of  the  Roman  Church.  There  were  at¬ 
tempts  during  the  period  of  the  Reformation  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  greater  license  of  divorce,  and  in  the  Reformatio 
Legum  Ecclesiasticarum  (a  code  of  ecclesiastical  law 
projected  by  a  royal  commission,  but  never  enacted)  the 
leaders  of  the  Reformation  sanctioned  principles  which 
would  even  now  be  considered  liberal.  Divorce  was  to 
be  granted  for  adultery,  and  the  innocent  spouse  was  to 
be  permitted  to  marry  again.  Other  grounds  for  di¬ 
vorce  were  specified,  such  as  desertion  and  continued 
absence,  and  savageness  of  temper.  Separation  a  mensa 
et  thoro  was  to  be  superseded  by  this  more  complete 
remedy.  And  the  more  advanced  Reformers  advocated 
even  greater  liberty  of  divorce.  The  nature  of  their 
proposals,  and  the  arguments  by  which  they  reconciled 
them  with  the  language  of  Scripture,  may  be  studied  in 
Milton’s  tractate  on  the  Doctrine  and  Discipline  oj 
Divorce ,  addressed  to  the  Parliament  of  England.  But 
the  law  remained  unchanged.  The  constitution  of  mar¬ 
riages  belonged  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts.  The  tie  was  indissoluble.  The  marriage,  in¬ 
deed,  might  be  declared  null  and  void  in  certain  cases, 
e.g.,  where  the  parties  were  within  the  prohibited  de¬ 
grees  of  consanguinity  or  affinity.  This  proceeding  was 
not  a  dissolution  of  marriage  so  much  as  a  declaration 
that  no  real  marriage  had  taken  place  between  the  par¬ 
ties.  Divorce  a  mensa  et  thoro  was  granted  for  adultery 
and  cruelty.  Here  the  marriage,  being  originally  good, 
was  not  dissolved,  but  a  separation  was  ordered  for  a 
limited  or  indefinite  time.  The  spouses  were  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  marry  again.  But  while  the  law  remained 
unchanged,  thepracticeof  granting  complete  divorces  by 
private  Acts  of  Parliament  had  come  into  existence. 
The  legislature  did  in  particular  cases  that  which  it  re¬ 
fused  to  do  by  a  general  law.  Two  conditions  were  in 
general  necessary  to  satisfy  Parliament.  1st,  A  divorce 
a  mensa  et  thoro  had  to  be  obtained  from  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  court.  2d,  An  action  for  damages  had  to  be 
brought  against  the  adulterer  in  the  civil  court  for  crimi¬ 
nal  conversation.  The  latter  was  not  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary,  and  appears  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  safeguard 
against  divorce  being  granted  to  persons  who  had  con¬ 
nived  at  the  acts  of  adultery,  or  had  themselves  been 
tmiltY  of  misconduct  in  the  marriage  state.  The  passing 
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of  these  Acts  through  Parliament  became  a  matter  of  as 
much  formality  as  a  proceeding  in  an  ordinary  law  court. 
The  two  Houses  passed  standing  orders  on  the  subject, 
under  which  bills  on  divorce  were  argued  before  the  lay 
lords  by  professional  advocates,  and  generally  neither  the 
House  of  Commons  nor  the  lay  lords  interfered.  By 
this  characteristic  evasion,  the  law  of  England  com¬ 
pletely  changed  its  practice  while  still  maintaining  its 
ancient  theory  cf  divorce.  Probably  the  anomalous 
character  of  the  remedy  might  not  have  brought  about  a 
change  but  for  the  great  practical  evil  of  the  expense 
attending  the  proceedings.  Three  suits  —  ecclesiastical, 
civil,  and  parliamentary  —  were  necessary.  Divorce  be¬ 
came  a  remedy  for  the  rich.  The  poor  were  driven  to 
bigamy.  Yet  it  wasnot  until  1857  —  and  not  then  with¬ 
out  determined  resistance —  that  this  disgraceful  state 
of  things  was  changed.  A  commission  appointed  in 
1850  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  regular  court 
for  divorce,  and  that  divorce  should  be  granted  for  the 
wife’s  adultery  but  not  for  the  husband’s  unless  aggra¬ 
vated  by  other  offenses.  Bills  constructed  on  these 
principles  were  introduced  into  Parliament,  and  suc¬ 
cessively  abandoned  or  lost,  until,  in  1857,  the  ministry 
of  the  day,  by  great  exertions,  carried  the  bill  which  is 
now  the  Act  of  20  and  21  Viet.  c.  85. 

United  States. — The  matrimonial  law  of  England,  as 
at  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  forms 
part  of  the  common  law  of  the  United  States.  But  as 
no  ecclesiastical  courts  have  ever  existed  here,  the  law 
was  considered  to  have  been  inoperative.  There  is  no 
national  jurisdiction  in  divorce,  and  though  it  is  com¬ 
petent  to  Congress  to  authorize  divorces  in  the  territo¬ 
ries,  still  it  appears  that  this  subject  lilce  others  is  usu¬ 
ally  left  to  the  territorial  legislature.  In  the  different 
States,  as  in  England,  divorces  were  first  granted  by  the 
legislatures,  whether  directly  or  by  granting  special  au¬ 
thority  to  the  tribunals  to  deal  with  particular  cases. 
This  practice  has,  it  appears,  fallen  into  general  disre¬ 
pute,  and  by  the  constitution  of  some  States  legislative 
divorces  are  expressly  prohibited.  Apart  from  such  ex¬ 
press  prohibitions,  it  has  been  contended  that  legislative 
divorces  are  debarred  by  general  clauses  in  the  Consti- 
tion  of  the  United  States,  or  in  the  constitution  of  par¬ 
ticular  States.  Thus  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  says  that  no  State  shall  pass  a  law  impairing  the 
obligation  of  contracts,  and  it  has  been  argued  that  this 
clause  prohibits  legislative  divorces.  Bishop  states  that 
it  “  is  settled  law  that  legislative  divorces  are  not  invalid 
as  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts.  ”  Again,  some 
States  forbid  their  legislatures  to  pass  any  retrospective 
laws ;  and  legislative  divorce,  it  has  been  said,  is  of  the 
nature  of  a  retrospective  statute,  and  authority  on  that 
point  seems  to  be  divided.  Again,  in  some  States  it  is 
contended  that  a  legislative  divorce  is  an  infringement 
of  the  judicial  power,  and  therefore  unconstitutional. 
The  judicial  practice  throughout  the  States  is  to  con¬ 
fer  jurisdiction  in  divorce  on  the  courts  of  equity,  to  be 
administered  in  general  accordance  with  the  ordinary 
rules  of  equity  practice.  Each  State,  of  course,  deter¬ 
mines  for  itself  the  causes  for  which  divorce,  may  be 
granted,  and  no  general  statement  of  the  law  can  be  made, 
in  most  States  it  appears  to  be  allowed,  not  only  for 
adultery,  but  for  cruelty,  willful  desertion,  and  habitual 
drunkenness.  In  New  York  divorce  is  allowed  only  for 
adultery ;  in  South  Carolina  not  for  any  cause ;  in  some 
other  States  for  causes  to  be  determined  by  the  court  in 
the  exercise  of  its  discretion.  South  Carolina,  says 
Bishop  ( Marriage  and  Divorce ,  1873),  is  the  only  State 
in  which  no  divorce,  legislative  or  judicial,  has  ever  for 
any  cause  been  granted ;  and  he  quotes  judicial  testi¬ 
mony  to  show  that  the  effect  of  this  state  of  things  is  to 
bring  about  a  partial  recognition  of  concubinage.  The 


proportion  of  his  goods  which  a  married  man  may  leave  to 
nis  concubine  has  in  fact  been  fixed  by  statute.  Among 
the  less  usual  grounds  for  divorce  which  have  been  rec¬ 
ognized  in  particular  States,  habitual  drunkenness  has 
been  mentioned  above,  which  has  been  defined  to  be  a 
fixed  habit  of  drinking  to  excess,  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
disqualify  a  person  from  attending  to  his  business  during 
the  principal  portion  of  the  time  usually  devoted  to 
business.  In  Kentucky  the  offense  must  be  accompa¬ 
nied  with  a  wasting  of  his  estate,  and  without  any  suita¬ 
ble  provision  for  the  wife  and  children.  Gross  neglect 
of  duty,  and  more  particularly  neglect  or  refusal  to 
maintain  his  wife  on  the  part  of  a  husband  having  ability 
to  do  so,  are  in  some  States  grounds  of  divorce.  In 
New  Hampshire,  if  either  spouse  joins  a  society  be¬ 
lieving  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife  to  be  unlawful, 
and  accordingly  refuses  cohabitation  for  three  years, 
that  is  a  sufficient  ground  of  divorce,  and  “  the  Shakers” 
have  been  held  to  be  such  a  society.  In  the  same  State 
“  to  be  absent  and  not  heard  of”  for  three  years  is 
ground  for  divorce.  Conviction  for  crime  is  a  tolerably 
common  ground.  “  Gross  misbehavior  and  wicked¬ 
ness,”  and  “  offering  indignities  to  the  wife  so  as  to  ren¬ 
der  her  condition  intolerable  and  her  life  burdensome,” 
are  also  specified  causes  of  divorce  in  some  States.  In 
Missouri  and  North  Carolina  it  has  been  held  under 
such  a  clause  that  a  false  accusation  of  adultery  brought 
by  the  husband  against  the  wife  was  a  valid  ground  for 
divorce  ;  and  in  Missouri,  where  the  court  subsequently 
held  that  the  statute  contemplated  indignities  to  the 
person  only,  and  not  to  the  mind  (as  in  the  case  of  a 
false  charge),  the  State  Legislature  amended  the  statute 
by  specifying  as  a  cause  for  divorce  “  the  offering  such 
indignities  to  the  other  as  to  make  his  or  her  condition 
intolerable.” 

DIXMERIE,  Nicolas  de  la.  See  La  Dixmerie. 

DIXON,  the  county  seat  of  Lee  county,  Illinois,  is  on 
the  Illinois  Central  and  the  Chicago  and  North-Western 
railways,  ninety  miles  west  of  Chicago.  It  lies  on  both 
banks  of  the  Rock  river,  which  furnishes  power  for 
flour  and  planing  mills,  agricultural  implement  works, 
foundries,  sash,  door,  and  spring  bed  factories,  and 
other  industries.  Dixon  contains  two  national  banks, 
six  churches,  a  public  school  building  costing  $30,000, 
and  is  the  seat  of  the  Northern  Illinois  College  and  the 
Rock  River  University.  One  daily  and  two  weekly 
newspapers  are  issued.  Population,  5 U49- 

DIXON,  George,  an  English  navigator,  born  in 
1755.  He  served  under  Captain  Cook  in  his  third  ex¬ 
pedition,  during  which  he  had  an  opportunity  of  learn¬ 
ing  the  commercial  capabilities  of  the  northwest  coast 
of  America,  and  was  thus  prompted  to  the  expedition  in 
connection  with  which  his  own  name  is  celebrated. 
After  his  return  from  Cook’s  expedition  he  became  a 
captain  in  the  royal  navy.  In  1 785  he  offered  his  ser¬ 
vices  to  the  King  George’s  Sound  Company  of  London 
in  making  a  minute  exploration  of  the  northwest  coast 
of  A.  merica.  His  offer  having  been  accepted,  he.  set 
sail  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  in  command  of 
the  Queen  Charlotte —  a  companion  ship,  the  King 
George ,  being  under  the  command  of  Captain  Port- 
lock.  The  voyage  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  num¬ 
erous  small  islands,  ports,  and  bays,  of  which  Queer, 
Charlotte’s  Island,  Port  Mulgrave,  Norfolk  Bay,  and 
Dixon’s  Archipelago  may  be  named  as  the  most  impor¬ 
tant.  From  North  America  he  sailed  to  China,  where 
he  disposed  of  his  cargo.  He  returned  to  England  in 
1788.  In  the  following  year  he  published  an  account 
of  his  voyage,  entitled  A  Voyage  Round  the  World ,  but 
More  Particularly  to  the  Northwest  Coast  of  America , 
the  bulk  of  which  consists  of  descriptive  letters  by 
William  Beresford,  his  supercargo.  His  own  contribu- 
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tion  to  the  work  included  valuable  charts  and 
appendices.  In  1791  he  published  The  Navigator's 
Assistant.  He  died  about  1800. 

DiZFUL,  or  Desful,  formerly  known  as  Anda-el- 
Misk,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  province  of  Khuzistan, 
thirty-six  miles  northwest  of  Shuster,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Shat-el-Diz,  or  Abzal,  a  tributary  of  the  Karun, 
and  there  crossed  by  a  fine  bridge  of  twenty  arches,  the 
lower  part  of  which  is  of  ancient  workmanship. 

DMITRIEFF,  Ivan  Ivanovitch  (1760-1837),  a 
Russian  statesman  and  poet,  was  born  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Simbirsk. 

DMITROFF,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government 
of  Moscow,  forty-five  miles  due  north  of  the  city  of  that 
name.  Population,  9,000. 

DMITROVSK,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  in  the 
government  of  Orel,  near  the  Nerusa,  a  sub-tributary 
of  the  Dnieper,  about  fifty-seven  miles  southwest  of  the 
town  of  Orel.  Population,  8,000. 

DNIEPER,  the  Borysthenes  of  the  Greeks,  Dan- 
apris  of  the  Romans,  Uzi  of  the  Turks,  Eksi  of  the 
Tartars,  Elice  of  Visconti’s  map  (1381),  Lerene  of  Con- 
tarini  (1437),  and  Luosen  of  Baptista  of  Genoa  (1514), 
is  one  of  the  most  important  rivers  of  Europe,  ranking 
after  the  Volga  and  the  Danube.  It  belongs  to  Russia, 
and  takes  its  rise  in  the  government  of  Smolensk,  in  a 
swampy  district  at  the  foot  of  the  Valdai  Hills,  not  far 
from  the  sources  of  the  Volga  and  the  Dwina.  Its 
length  is  about  11,000  miles,  and  it  drains  an  area  of 
242,000  square  miles,  which  supports  a  population  of 
upward  of  12,000,000  inhabitants.  In  the  first  part 
of  its  course,  which  may  be  said  to  end  at  Dorogo- 
bush,  it  flows  through  an  undulating  country  of  Car¬ 
boniferous  formation  ;  in  the  second  it  passes  west  to 
Orsha,  south  through  the  great  fertile  plain  of  Kishenefif 
and  Chernigoff,  and  then  southeast  across  the  rocky 
steppe  of  the  Ukraine  to  Ekaterinoslaff.  About  forty- 
five  miles  south  of  this  town  it  has  to  force  its  way 
across  the  same  gigantic  offshoot  of  the  Carpathian 
Mountains  which  interrupts  the  course  of  the  Dniester 
arid  the  Bug,  and  for  a  distance  of  about  forty  miles 
rapid  succeeds  rapid.  The  whole  fall  of  the  river  in 
that  space  is  155  feet —  the  greatest  of  the  ten  distinctly 
marked  rapids,  that  at  Nenasitetz,  having  an  average  of 
three  inches  in  every  fifty  feet,  and  the  smallest,  or  the 
Leshni  Porog ,  about  one  and  three-fifths  of  an  inch 
in  the  same  distance.  The  river,  having  got  clear  of 
the  rocks,  continues  southwest  through  the  grassy  plains 
of  Kherson  and  Tauris,  and  enters  the  Black  Sea  by 
means  of  a  considerable  estuary.  The  navigation  of 
the  Dnieper  extends  as  far  up  as  Dorogobush,  where 
the  depth  is  about  twelve  feet,  and  rafts  are  floated 
down  from  the  higher  reaches. 

DNIESTER,  the  Tyras  of  the  classical  authors,  and 
the  Turla  of  the  Turks,  a  river  of  southeastern  Europe 
belonging  to  the  basin  of  the  Black  Sea.  It  takes  its  rise 
on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains  in  the 
Sambor  circle  of  Galicia,  and  belongs  for  the  first  33° 
miles  of  its  course  to  Austrian,  for  the  remaining  600 
to  Russian  territory.  The  river  falls  into  the  sea  by 
several  shallow  arms,  of  which  the  most  important  has 
a  depth  of  only  two  and  one-half  feet  near  its  mouth  ;  but 
the  Turunchuk,  an  independent  stream,  disemboguing 
in  the  neighborhood,  has  a  depth  of  seven  or  eight 
feet,  and  is  connected  with  the  main  channel  of  the 
Dniester  by  the  Surovtzoff  canal,  so  named  after  the 
merchant  at  whose  expense  it  was  constructed. 

DOAB,  or  Duab,  or  Dooab,  a  name,  like  the  Greek 
Mesopotamia,  applicable,  according  to  its  derivation 
(do,  two,  and  ab,  river),  to  the  stretch  of  country  lying 
between  any  two  rivers,  as  the  Baree  Doab  between  the 
gutlej  and  the  Ravee,  or  the  Reechna  Doab  between 


the  Ravee  and  the  Chenab,  but  frequently  employed, 
without  any  distinctive  adjunct,  as  the  proper  name  for 
the  region  between  the  Ganges  and  its  great  tributary, 
the  Jumna.  In  like  manner  the  designation  of  Doab 
Canal  is  given  to  the  artificial  channel  which  breaks  off 
from  the  Jumna,  near  Fyzabad,  and  flows  almost  parallel 
with  the  river  till  it  reunites  with  it  at  Delhi. 

DOBELL,  Sydney  (1824-1874),  a  distinguished 
English  poet,  born  on  April  5,  1824,  at  Cranbrook, 
Kent.  He  wrote  a  number  of  minor  poems  instinct 
with  a  passionate  desire  for  political  reform.  The 
Roman  was  also  in  progress,  and  was  written  mainly 
among  the  Cotswolds.  It  appeared  in  1850,  under  the 
noin  de  plume  of  Sydney  Yendys.  Next  year  he 
traveled  through  Switzerland  with  his  wife ;  and,  after 
his  return,  he  formed  friendships  with  Robert  Brown¬ 
ing,  Philip  Bailey,  George  Macdonald,  Emanuel  Deutsch, 
Lord  Houghton,  Ruskin,  Holman  Hunt,  Mazzini, 
Tennyson,  and  Carlyle,  and  conducted  an  interesting 
correspondence  with  Charlotte  Bronte.  His  second 
large  poem,  Balder,  written  partly  at  Coxhorne,  partly 
among  t^e  Alps,  and  finished  at  Amberly  Flail,  appeared 
in  1854.  The  delivery  of  an  elaborate  lecture  on  the 
“Nature  of  Poetry”  to  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical 
Institution,  in  April,  1857,  seriously  injured  Dobell’s 
chest.  Accordingly  he  spent  the  winters  of  the  four 
following  years  in  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  and,  after  1862, 
the  winter  generally  found  him  on  the  Continent,  the 
summer  in  Gloucestershire.  On  one  occasion,  while  near 
Naples,  he  fell  through  a  thin  crust  of  earth  into  some 
underground  works,  to  a  depth  of  about  twelve  feet. 
This  accident  proved  injurious  to  his  health;  and,  in 
1869,  a  mare,  which  he  was  trying  to  break,  fell  and 
rolled  over  with  him.  After  this  he  was,  more  or  less, 
an  invalid,  and  lived  in  Gloucestershire,  preserving  his 
admiration  for  natural  beauty,  his  keen  interest  in  public 
affairs,  his  sunny  sweetness  of  temper,  and  deep  relig¬ 
ious  feeling,  till  his  death  in  1874. 

DOBELN,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of 
Leipsic,  and  thirty-five  miles  to  the*  southeast  of  that 
town,  standing  partly  on  an  island  formed  by  the 
Mulde.  Population,  12,000. 

DOBERAN,  or  Dobberan,  a  market  town  of 
Northern  Germany,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin,  about  two  miles  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic, 
and  seven  west  of  Rostock.  Population,  4,000. 

DOBRENTEI,  Gabor  (/.<?.,  Gabriel),  (1786-1851), 
a  Flungarian  philologist  and  antiquary,  was  bom  at 
Nagyszollos. 

DOBRIZHOFFER,  Martin  (1717-1791),  a  Roman 
Catholic  missionary,  whose  fame  is  preserved  by  the 
historical  interest  and  the  literary  character  of  his 
narrative. 

DOBROWSKY,  Joseph  (1753-1829),  one  of  the 
earliest  and  greatest  of  Slavonic  philologists,  was  born  of 
Bohemian  parentage  at  Gjermet,  near  Rabb,  in 
Hungary. 

DOBRUDJA,  or  Dobrudscha,  in  Bulgarian  Do- 
britch,  is  the  district  lying  between  the  Black  Sea  and 
the  lower  reaches  of  the  Danube,  by  which  it  is  sepa¬ 
rated  from  Roumania.  The  southern  part  of  its  area  of 
2,900  square  miles  is  occupied  by  an  irregular  steppe 
stretching  north  from  the  Balkan  range;  while  the 
northern  belongs  to  the  alluvial  tract  produced  by  the 
action  of  the  river.  The  predominant  element  in  its 
heterogeneous  population,  which  is  estimated  at  160,- 
000,  consists  of  the  Tartars,  whose  numbers  have  been 
greatly  augmented  by  immigration  since  1859 ;  but 
there  are  also  Turks,  Bulgarians,  Roumanians,  Greeks, 
Armenians,  Germans,  and  Jews,  and  all  the  various 
nationalities  remain  strikingly  distinct,  and  usually 
occupy  more  or  less  exclusively  their  separate  settlementSt 
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DOBSCHAU,  or  DOBSINA,  a  town  of  Northern 
Hungary,  in  the  comitat  of  Gomor,  on  the  Dobsina. 
In  the  vicinity  are  mines  of  iron,  copper,  cobalt,  and 
mercury.  Population  (1890),  6,000. 

DOBSON,  William  (1610-46),  an  English  por¬ 
trait  and  historical  painter,  born  at  London. 

DOCETzE,  a  name  applied  to  those  heretics  in  the 
early  Christian  church  who  held  that  Christ,  during  his 
life,  had  not  a  real  or  natural,  but  only  an  apparent  or 
phantom  body.  Docetism  springs  from  the  same  roots 
as  Gnosticism,  and  the  Gnostics  generally  held  Docetic 
views.  Accordingly,  for  a  fuller  account  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  out  of  which  Docetism  arose,  and  of  the  various 
modifications  it  assumed,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
article  Gnosticism. 

DOCK,  the  name  applied  to  the  plants  corfstituting 
the  section  Lapathum  of  the  genus  Rumex ,  and  natural 
order  Polygonacece.  The  leaves  of  the  docks  are  pin¬ 
nate-veined,  and  are  never  sagitate  or  hastate;  the  flow¬ 
ers  which  are  arranged  in  two  to  five  rows,  in  alternate 
fascicles  similar  to  whorls,  are  generally  perfect,  and 
have  three  free  styles,  multifid  stigmas,  six  stamens, 
and  the  three  inner  perianthsegments  or  petals  in  some 
cases  tubercled;  the  fruit  is  an  achene.  The  naturalized 
species,  R.  alpinus,  or  “  Monk’s  Rhubarb,”  was  early 
cultivated  in  Great  Britain,  and  was  accounted  an  ex¬ 
cellent  remedy  for  ague. 

DOCK,  an  inclosure  for  the  accommodation  of  ship¬ 
ping,  and  of  which  there  are  three  principal  kinds — 
wet  docks,  tidal  docks,  which  may  with  more  propriety 
be  called  harbors  or  basins;  and  dry  or  graving  docks; 
besides  floating  docks,  which  are  widely  different  from 
the  others.  Wet  docks  are  for  the  purpose  of  main¬ 
taining  a  level  nearly  uniform  with  that  of  high-water, 
so  as  to  keep  vessels  always  afloat,  and  to  avoid  strain¬ 
ing  by  taking  the  ground,  also  to  save  them  from  rub¬ 
bing  up  and  down  against  the  quays  with  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  tide,  and  to  secure  that  the  quays  shall  not 
sometimes  be  too  high  and  at  other  times  too  low  for 
convenience  in  shipping  or  discharging  cargoes.  Wet 
docks  are  generally  surrounded  by  quay  or  wharf  walls 
of  masonry  or  brick-work,  but  where  they  are  wanted 
chiefly  for  laying  up  vessels  in,  and  not  for  loading  or 
unloading,  their  margin  is  sometimes  only  a  natural 
sloping  beach.  They  are  of  most  importance  in  places 
where  there  is  a  great  rise  and  fall  of  tide,  such  as 
Bristol  or  Liverpool,  Eng.,  where  the  range  of  tide  is 
about  thirty  feet,  or  in  the  Thames,  where  it  is  twenty 
feet;  indeed,  wherever  the  range  exceeds  twelve  feet 
they  are  almost  indispensable,  while,  again  in  the  Clyde 
at  Glasgow,  where  the  tides  are  small  (about  ten  feet  at 
spring-tides),  there  are  no  wet  docks,  strictly  speaking, 
but  simply  tidal  basins  excavated  to  a  great  depth  under 
the  low-water  level.  Such  also  is  the  case  along  the 
east  coast  of  North  America,  where  the  tides  range 
from  nine  feet  six  inches  at  Boston  to  one  foot  and  eight 
inches  at  Baltimore  and  Galveston.  The  Queen’s 
Dock  at  Glasgow,  for  example,  has  a  depth  of  twenty 
feet  at  low-water,  so  that  the  largest  vessels  are  nearly 
entirely  water-borne  at  the  lowest  state  of  the  tides. 
There  has,  however,  recently  been  constructed  at 
Greenock,  where  the  tide  has  the  same  range  as  at 
Glasgow,  the  James  Watt  Dock  of  thirteen  and  one- 
half  acres  extent,  and  having  a  depth  on  the  sill  at  high- 
water  of  thirty-two  feet.  Wet  docks  are  generally  en¬ 
tered  by  means  of  what  is  called  a  lock,  having  two  sets 
of  gates,  separated  by  the  length  of  the  largest  vessel  using 
the  dock,  which  enables  vessels  to  enter  or  depart  for  a 
considerable  time  before  and  after  high-water;  but  fre¬ 
quently  for  the  sake  of  economy  both  in  space  and  in  cost, 
they  have  only  one  set  of  gates,  so  that  vessels  can  only 
eiUer  or  depart  at  or  very  near  high-water  of  the  day. 
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The  water  in  wet  docks  is  sometimes,  by  means  of 
pumping  or  artificial  reservoirs,  kept  up  permanently  at 
as  high  a  level  as  that  of  the  highest  tides;  but  this  in¬ 
volves  the  necessity  of  locking  up  or  down  always  ex¬ 
cept  at  the  highest  tides.  The  tendency  to  silt  up  by 
deposits  of  fine  mud  is  of  common  occurrence,  and 
dredging,  or  some  other  plan,  must  be  resorted  to  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  dock  reasonably  clear.  In 
almost  all  cases  wet  docks  require  to  be  occasionally 
emptied  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning.  Docks  must  have 
proper  moorings  both  on  the  quays  floating  in  the  basins 
to  make  vessels  fast  to.  They  are  also  generally  pro¬ 
vided  with  sheds  to  keep  goods  dry,  with  cranes  for 
shipping  or  unloading  heavy  articles,  and  with  staiths  or 
drops  in  the  case  of  coal-shipping  ports,  and  very  fre¬ 
quently  have  rails  laid  along  them. 

Dock-gates,  when  on  a  small  scale,  are  opened  and 
shut  by  means  of  chains  worked  by  hand,  either  by 
winches  or  capstans;  but  when  on  a  large  scale,  and 
particularly  in  recent  years,  they  have  in  most  cases 
been  moved  by  hydraulic  machinery. 

No  docks  in  the  world  are  on  so  splendid  a  scale  as 
those  of  London,  Liverpool,  and  Birkenhead.  Sur¬ 
rounded  with  substantial  stone  quays,  provided  with 
gates,  placed  under  a  proper  police,  and  otherwise  man¬ 
aged  in  a  costly  manner,  these,  as  well  as  nearly  all 
other  docks  in  Great  Britain,  require  to  be  supported  by 
rates  levied  from  the  vessels  resorting  to  them;  and  for 
levying  these  rates,  powers  are  taken  in  the  acts  of  par¬ 
liament  authorizing  the  construction  of  the  respective 
docks.  Sometimes  the  dock  dues  or  rates  are  imposed 
on  vessels  in  the  bulk  according  to  tonnage,  and  in 
other  instances,  the  rates  are  so  much  per  ton,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  goods.  The  Liverpool  dock 
receipts  have  in  recent  years,  including  Birkenhead,  ex¬ 
ceeded  a  million  and  a  quarter  sterling.  Generally,  the 
dues  are  complained  of  as  being  a  heavy  burden  on  com¬ 
merce;  and  complaints  on  this  score,  along  with  the 
high  railway  charges  between  Liverpool  and  Manches¬ 
ter,  were  the  chief  reason  for  the  projection  of  the 
Manchester  Ship  Canal. 

DOCKYARDS.  Most  of  the  ships  of  the  English 
navy  are  made  by  the  government  at  one  or  other  of  the 
dockyards  at  Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  Sheerness, 
Chatham,  and  Pembroke.  Each  of  these  establish¬ 
ments  comprises  covered  slips  on  which  the  ships  are 
built,  docks  in  which  they  are  kept,  and  all  the  ap¬ 
pliances  for  rigging  them  out  for  sea.  Boat-building 
and  mast-making  are  also  carried  on;  and  in  some, 
though  not  all  of  the  yards,  rope-making,  sail-making, 
anchor-forging,  block-making  and  other  manufacturing 
operations  connected  with  the  finishing  and  furnishing 
of  ships.  There  are  also  arrangements  connected  with 
the  storing  of  guns  and  other  munitions  of  war.  The 
yards  at  Plymouth,  Gosport  and  Deptford  are  limited 
to  large  establishments  for  victualing  the  navy;  while 
machinery  is  repaired  and  constructed  in  the  dockyards 
proper.  To  enable  ships  to  be  repaired  and  refitted 
abroad,  there  are  dockyards  at  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Hali¬ 
fax,  Bermuda,  Jamaica,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  As¬ 
cension,  Trincomalee,  Esquimalt,  Sydney  and  Hong¬ 
kong.  Since  the  creation  of  a  steam-navy,  and  the 
large  substitution  of  iron  for  wood  in  ship-building,  an 
increasing  proportion  of  the  ships  are  built  in  private 
yards.  All  the  dockyards  are  under  the  Admiralty,  and 
each  is  governed  by  a  distinct  set  of  officers  responsible 
only  to  that  department.  The  chief  officer,  called  the 
superintendent,  is  always  a  naval  officer — an  admiral 
at  the  larger  yards,  a  captain  at  Sheerness  and  Pem¬ 
broke;  and  the  office  is  deemed  an  honorable  recogni¬ 
tion  of  past  services.  The  superintendent  controls  all 
the  other  officers,  and  all  the  artificers  and  laborers  eqp 
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ployed;  examines  the  accounts,  authorizes  the  payments, 
and  is  responsible  for  the  stores.  When  a  new  ship  is 
to  be  built,  or  other  work  executed,  the  superintendent 
receives  general  instructions  from  the  Admiralty,  while 
special  instructions  are  conveyed  to  other  officers  more 
immediately  concerned  with  the  actual  working.  In 
yards  where  steam  machinery  is  repaired  and  fitted,  en¬ 
gineers  form  an  important  part  of  the  establishment. 
1  he  artisans  of  the  dockyard  comprise  shipwrights, 
platers,  calkers,  joiners,  smiths,  millwrights,  block- 
makers,  sailmakers,  ropemakers,  etc.;  while  under 
these  is  a  large  body  of  laborers. 

The  dockyards  of  the  principal  states  at  the  present 
time  are  as  follows: — 


Austria.. . Pola  and  Trieste. 

Denmark _ Copenhagen. 

France . Cherbourg,  Brest,  L’Orient,  Rochefort, 

Toulon. 

Germany  .....Kiel,  Dantzic,  Wilhelmshaf en. 

Great  Britain. Chatham,  Portsmouth,  Sheerness,  Dev- 
onport,  Keyham,  Pembroke,  Wool¬ 
wich,  Haulbowline,  Malta,  Bermuda. 

Italy. - Spezzia,  Naples,  Castellamare. 

Russia . ...Cronstadt,  St.  Petersburg,  Sebastopol, 

Nicholaieff. 

Spain . ...Cartagena,  Cadiz. 


In  the  United  States  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks 
has  charge  of  the  construction  of  dock  buildings,  etc., 
of  the  naval  grounds,  and  of  all  civil  engineering  work 
for  the  navy.  There  are  eight  navy  yards — Portsmouth, 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.  (164  acres),  Charlestown,  Boston, 
Mass.  (87  acres),  New  York,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (179  acres), 
League  Island,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (617  acres),  Wash¬ 
ington,  Washington,  D.  C.  (42  acres),  Norfolk,  Nor¬ 
folk,  Va.  (82  acres),  Pensacola,  Pensacola,  Fla.  (S3 
acres),  and  Mare  Island,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  (741 
acres).  There  are  also  five  naval  stations — New  Lon¬ 
don,  Conn.,  Port  Royal,  S.  C.,  Key  West,  Fla.,  Sackett’s 
Harbor,  N.  Y.,  and  Erie,  Pa. 

DOCTOR,  denoting  etymologically  a  teacher,  is  the 
title  conferred  by  the  highest  university  degree.  Origi¬ 
nally  there  were  only  two  steps  in  graduation,  those  of 
bachelor  and  master,  and  the  title  doctor  was  given  to 
certain  masters  as  an  alternative  or  as  a  merely  honorary 
appellation.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  word  is  to  be 
understood  in  the  phrase  Doctor  Angelicas  applied  to 
Aquinas,  and  in  many  other  familiar  instances  of  a  sim¬ 
ilar  kind.  The  process  by  which  the  doctorate  became 
established  as  a  third  degree,  distinct  from  and  superior 
to  that  of  master,  cannot  be  very  clearly  traced.  At 
Bologna  it  seems  to  have  been  conferred  in  the  faculty 
of  law  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century,  but  there  is  no 
sufficient  authority  for  the  statement  commonly  made 
that  the  celebrated  Irnerius  drew  up  the  formulary  for 
the  ceremonial,  and  that  Bulgarus  was  the  first  who 
took  the  degree.  Paris,  the  other  great  university  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  conferred  the  degree  in  the  faculty  of 
divinity,  according  to  Antony  Wood,  some  time  after 
1150,  the  earliest  recipients  being  Peter  Lombard  and 
Gilbert  de  la  Portree.  In  England  the  degree  was  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  reign  of  John  or  of  Henry  III.  Both 
in  England  and  on  the  Continent  it  was  confined  for  a 
considerable  period  to  the  faculties  of  law  and  divinity; 
it  was  not  until  the  fourteenth  century  that  it  began  to 
be  conferred  in  medicine,  and  in  England  it  is  still  un¬ 
known  in  the  faculty  of  arts.  In  Germany,  however, 
there  is  a  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy.  The  doctor¬ 
ate  of  music  was  first  conferred  at  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge;  its  use  in  Germany  is  comparatively  recent.  See 
Universities. 

DOCTORS  COMMONS  was  a  society  of  ecclesias¬ 
tical  lawyers  in  London,  forming  a  distinct  profession  for 
the  practice  of  the  civil  and  canon  laws.  Some  members  ) 


of  the  profession  purchased  in  1567  a  site  near  St.  Paul’s, 
on  which  at  their  own  expense  they  erected  houses  for 
the  residence  of  the  judges  and  advocates,  and  proper 
buildings  for  holding  the  ecclesiastical  and  admiralty 
courts.  Dickens  reported  the  proceedings  in  the  eccles¬ 
iastical  and  admiralty  courts  held  at  Doctor’s  Com¬ 
mons,  and  in  David  Copperfield,  the  hero  of  which  was 
articled  to  a  proctor;  he  satirizes  the  methods  of  the 
courts. 

DOCTRINAIRES,  the  name  applied  by  its  oppo- 
I  nents  to  a  small  but  very  influential  political  party  in 
France,  which  made  itself  prominent  after  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  Bourbons  in  1815.  The  doctrine  or  funda¬ 
mental  principle  on  which  its  action  was  based  was  that 
the  sole  justification  of  any  form  of  government  was 
the  manner  in  which  it  exercised  its  power.  Rejecting 
the  claim  of  divine  right,  whether  urged  for  monarchy 
or  for  republicanism,  the  Doctrinaires  were  opposed 
alike  to  the  ultra-royalists  and  to  the  revolutionists.  In 
the  chamber  they  occupied  the  left  center,  and  thus 
marked  themselves  out  from  the  center  or  ministerialist 
and  the  left  or  opposition  party.  While  maintaining 
the  reestablished  dynasty  their  efforts  were  mainly 
directed  toward  molding  the  constitution  into  a  shape 
resembling  as  nearly  as  possible  that  of  England.  The 
leaders  of  the  Doctrinaires  were  Royer-Collard,  the 
Due  de  Broglie,  and  Guizot.  After  the  revolution  of 
1830  several  of  them  came  into  power  and  proved 
strong  supporters  of  constitutional  monarchy  on  the 
model  that  has  existed  in  England  since  the  reign  of 
William  III.  The  name  Doctrinaires  fell  entirely  out  of 
use  after  1848. 

DODD,  Dr.  William,  an  English  divine;  was  born 
at  Bourne  in  Lincolnshire  during  May,  1729;  was  en¬ 
tered  at  Cambridge  in  1745,  and  took  the  degree  of  B. 
A.  in  1750.  Later  he  was  made  one  of  the  king’s 
chaplains,  and  in  1766  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  was  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him  by  Cambridge.  On  the  living  of  St. 
George’s,  Hanover  Square,  becoming  vacant,  he  wrote 
an  anonymous  letter  to  the^vife  of  the  lord  chancellor, 
offering  three  thousand  guineas,  if  by  her  assistance  he 
was  promoted  to  the  benefice.  This  letter  having  been 
traced  to  him,  he  was  dismissed  in  disgrace  from  his 
office  of  chaplain.  He  resided  in  Paris  and  Geneva 
after  this,  but  returned  to  England  in  1776,  where  he 
forged  a  bond  for  four  thousand  two  hundred  pounds 
on  his  former  pupil,  Lord  Chesterfield.  He  was  ar¬ 
rested,  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  and  sentenced  to  death; 
and  in  spite  of  numerous  applications  for  mercy,  he  was 
executed  at  Tyburn,  June  27,  1777. 

DODDER,  the  popular  name  of  the  annual,  leafless, 
twining,  epiphytic  plants  forming  the  genus  Cuscata 
and  natural  order  Cuscutacece  or,  according  to  the  bot¬ 
anists,  the  tribe  Cuscntece  of  the  Convolvulacece.  All 
the  species  are  natives  of  temperate  regions,  and  all 
have  strong  acrid  properties. 

DODDRIDGE,  Philip,  born  in  England  in  1702; 
died  in  1751.  His  popularity  as  a  teacher  is  said  to  have 
been  chiefly  due  to  his  “  high  susceptibility,  joined  with 
physical  advantages  and  perfect  sincerity.”  His  ser¬ 
mons  were  mostly  practical  in  character,  and  his  great 
aim  was  to  cultivate  in  his  hearers  a  spiritual  and  devo¬ 
tional  frame  of  mind.  His  principal  works  are  The 
Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion  in  the  Soul,  The  Family 
Expositor,  Life  of  Colonel  Gardiner,  and  a  Course  of 
Metaphysical,  Ethical,  and  Theological  Lectures. 

DODERLEIN,  Johann  Christoph  Wilhelm 
Ludwig,  a  distinguished  German  philologist,  was  born 
at  Jena  on  December  19,  1791.  In  1815,  soon  after 
completing  his  studies  at  Berlin,  he  accepted  the 
appointment  of  ordinary  professor  of  philology  in  the 
Academy  of  Bern.  In  1819  he  was  transferred  to 
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Erlangen,  where  he  became  second  professor  in  philol¬ 
ogy  in  the  university  and  rector  in  the  gymnasium.  In 
1827  he  became  first  professor  of  philology  and  rhetoric 
and  director  of  the  philological  seminary.  He  con¬ 
tinued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  both  these  offices 
until  within  a  short  period  of  his  death,  which  occurred 
on  November  9,  1863.  Doderlein’s  most  valuable  work 
as  a  philologist  was  rendered  in  the  department  of  ety¬ 
mology  and  lexicography. 

DODO  ( Didus ),  a  large  bird,  commonly  placed  in  a 
sub-family  of  the  Columbidce  (the  pigeons).  The  dodo 
(D.ineptus) was  the  only  species  of  its  genus,  and  is  known 
to  have  existed  less  than  two  hundred  years  ago.  It 
was  entirely  confined  to  the  island  of  Mauritius;  the 
solitaire  ( Pezophaps  solitaria)  of  Rodriguez,  also  ex¬ 
tinct,  being  a  very  different  bird.  The  dodo  was  a  bird 
larger  than  a  swan,  of  a  very  heavy,  clumsy  form,  and 
corresponding  gait;  with  short,  thick  scale-covered  legs; 
three  rather  short  toes  before  and  one  behind;  large 
head;  very  large  bill,  with  upper  mandible  longer  than 
the  under,  and  much  hooked  at.  the  point;  the  wings  so 
short  as  to  be  of  no  use  for  flight,  and  furnished  only 
with  a  few  black  feathers;  the  general  plumage  a  kind 
of  grayish-down;  the  tail  merely  a  tuft  or  bunch  of  curi¬ 
ously  curled  feathers. 

DODONA,  in  Epirus,  was  the  seat  of  the  most  an¬ 
cient  and  venerable  of  all  Hellenic  sanctuaries.  In  the 
plain  of  the  Dodonaea,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  neigh¬ 
boring  Acheloiis,  there  dwelt  in  times  long  anterior  to 
history  the  race  of  Helli  or  Hellenes,  who  thence  spread 
into  Thessaly  and  Greece.  In  after  times  the  Greeks 
of  the  south  looked  on  the  inhabitants  of  Epirus  as  bar¬ 
barians  ;  nevertheless  for  Dodona  they  always  preserved 
a  certain  reverence,  and  the  temple  there  was  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  frequent  missions  from  them.  This  temple  was 
dedicated  to  the  Pelasgic  Zeus,  the  wielder  of  the 
thunderbolt  in  the  storms  so  frequent  in  Epirus.  Con¬ 
nected  with  the  temple  was  an  oracle  which  enjoyed 
more  reputation  in  Greece  than  any  other  save  that  at 
Delphi,  and  which  would  seem  to  date  from  more  early 
times  than  the  worship  of  Zeus ;  for  the  normal 
method  of  gathering  the  responses  of  the  oracle  was  by 
listening  to  the  rustling  of  an  old  oak  tree,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  the  deity,  and  by  taking 
thence  an  augury  of  the  future.  We  seem  here  to  have 
a  remnant  of  the  very  ancient  and  widely  diffused  tree- 
worship. 

DODSLEY,  Robert,  an  eminent  book-seller  and 
versatile  writer, born  in  1703  at  Mansfield,  Nottingham¬ 
shire,  where  his  father  is  said  to  have  been  a  school¬ 
master.  In  his  youth  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  stocking- 
weaver,  from  whom  he  ran  away,  taking  service  as  a 
footman.  His  first  poetical  attempts  seem  to  have 
been  made  when  he  was  a  servant  in  the  family  of  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Lowther,  and  were  published  by  subscrip¬ 
tion  under  the  title  of  The  Muse  in  Livery ,  or  the  Foot- 
mail's  Miscellany  (1732).  This  was  followed  by  an  ele¬ 
gant  little  satirical  farce  called  The  Toyshop ,  the  hint  of 
which  is  said  to  have  been  taken  from  Randolph’s 
Muse's  Looking-glass ,  and  which,  having  obtained  the 
approbation  of  Pope,  was  acted  at  Covent  Garden  with 
great  success.  The  profits  accruing  from  the  sale  of 
these  two  publications  enabled  him  to  establish  himself 
as  a  bookseller  in  Pall-Mall;  and  his  merit  and  enter¬ 
prising  spirit  soon  made  him  one  of  the  foremost  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  day.  He  died  in  1764. 

DODWELL,  Edward  (1767-1832),  an  English  an¬ 
tiquarian  writer  and  draughtsman  of  considerable  note 
in  the  department  of  classical  investigation. 

DODWELL,  Henry  (1641-1 71  i),  a  learned  contro¬ 
versial  writer,  was  born  at  Dublin. 

Gibbon  speaks  of  his  learning  as  “  immense,”  and 


says  that  his  “skill  in  employing  facts  is  equal  to  his 
learning.  ”  In  the  department  of  ecclesiastical  polity  his 
works  are  more  numerous  and  of  much  less  value,  his 
judgment  being  far  inferior  to  his  power  of  research. 
In  his  earlier  writings  he  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
greatest  champions  of  the  non-jurors ;  but  the  absurd 
doctrine  which  he  afterward  promulgated,  that  immor¬ 
tality  could  be  enjoyed  only  by  those  who  had  received 
baptism  from  the  hands  of  one  set  of  regularly  ordained 
clergy,  and  was  therefore  a  privilege  from  which  dissent¬ 
ers  were  hopelessly  excluded,  justly  deprived  him  of  the 
confidence  even  of  his  friends. 

DOG,  a  name  common  to  several  species  of  Canida 
—  a  family  of  Carnivorous  Mammals  widely  distributed 
over  nearly  every  part  of  the  globe.  Many  of  the 
species  belonging  to  this  family,  as  the  wolf  and  the 
jackal,  are  social  animals,  hunting  in  packs,  and  readily 
tamed;  while  in  confinement  they  show  little  or  no  re¬ 
pugnance  to  breeding.  In  a  group  thus  eminently  capa¬ 
ble  of  domestication,  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  the 
earliest  times  one  or  more  species  should  have  been 
brought  under  the  dominion  of  man,  or  that  under  human 
care  the  domestic  dog  should  have  become,  as  Baron 
Cuvier  calls  it,  “  the  completest,  the  most  singular,  and 
the  most  useful  conquest  ever  made  by  man.  ”  There  is 
sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  the  dog  existed  in  the 
domesticated  state  during  prehistoric  timeo;  conse¬ 
quently  neither  history  nor  tradition  is  available  to  solve 
the  question  of  its  origin.  That  must  be  decided,  if  at 
all,  by  the  naturalist,  and  the  variety  of  opinion  existing 
on  this  point  at  the  present  time  renders  it  exceedingly 
improbable  that  the  parentage  of  the  dog  will  ever  be 
ascertained  with  certainty.  Some  suppose  that  all  our 
breeds  have  sprung  from  a  single  wild  source,  others 
that  they  arc  the  product  of  the  blending  of  several  dis¬ 
tinct  species.  Of  the  former,  the  majority  regard  the 
wolf  as  the  parent  form,  others  favor  the  claims  of  the 
jackal,  while  a  few  regard  them  as  the  descendants  of 
an  extinct  species,  and  point  to  the  fossil  remains  of  a 
large  dog,  found  in  the  later  Tertiary  deposits,  as  the 
probable  wild  stock.  The  prevalent  belief  at  the  present 
day  is  probably  that  which  regards  the  domestic  dog  as 
the  product  of  the  crossing  of  several  species,  living  and  ex¬ 
tinct.  This  opinion  is  founded  on  such  considerations  as 
the  presence  in  the  earliest  historic  times  of  many  breeds 
(totally  distinct  from  each  other,  and  nearly  resembling 
existing  forms),  the  existence  of  wild  species  of  dogs  in 
all  quarters  of  the  globe,  the  fondness  of  savage  man 
for  taming  wild  animals,  and  the  extreme  improbability 
that  among  so  many  presumably  equally  tameable  canine 
species  only  one  should  have  been  chosen  for  domesti¬ 
cation.  Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten,  as  Darwin  has  well 
shown,  that  fear  of  man  in  most  wild  animals  is  a  grad¬ 
ually  acquired  instinct,  and  that  before  its  acquirement 
a  wild  species  would  have  been  much  more  readily 
tamed  than  after. 

Thus  the  wild  dog  of  the  Falkland  Islands  ( Canis 
antarcticus ),  when  these  were  first  visited  by  man,  ap¬ 
proached  him  without  sign  either  of  fear  or  of  aversion. 
The  weightiest  reason  for  this  opinion,  however,  lies  in 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  breeds  of  domestic  dogs, 
found  in  different  countries,  bear  a  more  or  less  strik¬ 
ing  resemblance  to  the  wild  species  still  existing  in 
those  countries.  The  Esquimaux  dogs  of  North 
America  so  closely  resemble  the  wolf  of  the  same  re¬ 
gions,  both  in  appearance  and  in  voice,  that  Sir  J. 
Richardson  on  one  occasion  mistook  a  pack  of  those 
wild  animals  for  a  troop  of  Indian  dogs  ;  and  the 
Indians  are  said  to  take  the  young  of  wolves  in  order 
to  improve  theit  canine  breed,  which  would  seem  to 
prove  that  the  dog  and  wolf  are  sufficiently  fertile  inter 
se.  The  Hare  Indian  or  Mackenzie  River  dog,  aj- 
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though  somewhat  smaller  in  size  than  the  prairie  wolf 
( Cants  latrans ),  occurring  in  the  same  regions,  so  re¬ 
sembles  the  latter  that  Richardson  could  detect  no 
decided  difference  in  form.  It  seems,  in  fact,  to  bear 
the  same  relation  to  the  prairie  wolf  that  the  Esqui¬ 
maux  dog  does  to  the  great  gray  wolf  already  mentioned. 
The  wolf  certainly  exhibits  few  peculiarly  dog-like 
qualities,  being  both  ferocious  and  cowardly,  and  show¬ 
ing  no  attachment  to  man ;  but  instances,  neverthe¬ 
less,  are  on  record  of  tamed  wolves  which  in  their  gen¬ 
tleness,  in  love  for  their  masters,  and  in  intelligence, 
showed  true  dog-like  capacity.  The  Esquimaux  dogs 
are  likewise  decidedly  wolfish  in  disposition,  showing 
little  or  no  attachment  to  their  owners,  and  sometimes, 
it  is  said,  even  attacking  them  when  pressed  by  hun¬ 
ger.  Distinct  varieties  of  the  wolf  occur  in  Europe  and 
in  India,  and  such  European  breeds  as  the  shepherd  dog 
of  Hungary  so  closely  resemble  the  wolf  that  a  Hun¬ 
garian  has  been  known  to  mistake  that  animal  for  one 
of  his  own  dogs ;  while  certain  of  the  Hindu  parish 
dogs  are  said  by  Blyth  to  resemble  the  Indian  variety  of 
wolf.  The  large  semi-domesticated  dogs  of  the  north¬ 
ern  parts  of  both  hemispheres  may  thus  be  regarded  as 
principally  derived  from  the  various  species  and  varieties 
of  wolves  still  existing  there.  The  period  of  gestation 
in  the  wolf  and  dog  is  the  same,  being  sixty-three  days 
in  both.  In  the  tropical  regions  of  the  Old  World  the 
wolf  disappears,  and  with  it  the  prevalence  of  wolf-like 
dogs,  their  places  being  taken  by  smaller  breeds,  such 
as  certain  of  the  pariah  dogs  of  India  and  of  Egypt,  be¬ 
tween  which  and  the  jackals  abounding  in  those  coun¬ 
tries  no  structural  difference  can,  according  to  Geoffroy 
Saint- Hilaire,  be  pointed  out.  Their  period  of  gesta¬ 
tion  agrees  with  that  of  the  dog  and  wolf,  and,  like 
dogs,  tamed  jackals,  when  caressed,  “  will,”  says  Dar¬ 
win,  “jump  about  for  joy,  wag  their  tails,  lower  their 
ears,  lick  their  master’s  hands,  crouch  down,  and  even 
throw  themselves  on  the  ground,  belly  upwards;  ” 
when  frightened,  also,  they  carry  their  tails  between 
their  legs.  Jackals  associate  readily  with  dogs,  and 
their  hybrid  offspring  are  not  sterile;  there  is  also  an 
instance  on  record  of  one  of  these  which  barked  like  an 
ordinary  dog.  The  habit  of  barking,  so  characteristic 
of  dogs,  is  not,  however,  universal  among  them,  the  do¬ 
mestic  dogs  of  Guinea  and  certain  Mexican  breeds  being 
described  as  dumb.  This  faculty  appears  to  be  readily 
lost  and  to  be  capable  of  reacquirement.  The  domestic 
dogs  which  ran  wild  on  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez 
are  said  to  have  lost  the  power  of  barking  in  thirty- 
three  years,  and  to  have  gradually  reacquired  it  on  re¬ 
moval  from  the  island.  The  Hare  Indian  dog  makes 
an  attempt  at  barking,  which  usually  ends  in  a  howl, 
but  the  young  of  this  breed  born  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens  seem  to  possess  this  faculty  to  the  full  extent. 
In  tropical  America,  where  jackals  are  unknown,  there 
are  several  wild  species  of  dogs  to  which  the  domestic 
breeds  of  those  regions  bear  a  considerable  resemblance, 
and  at  the  present  day  the  Arawak  Indians  cross  their 
dogs  with  an  aboriginal  wild  species  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  breed.  In  Australia  the  Dingo,  regarded 
by  many  as  constituting  a  distinct  species  indigenous  to 
that  country,  its  remains  having  been  found  in  caves 
associated  with  those  of  other  extinct  mammals,  occurs 
both  in  the  wild  state  and  domesticated  at  the  present 
day.  Darwin,  after  reviewing  this  question,  concludes 
that  “  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  domestic  dogs  of  the 
world  have  descended  from  two  good  species  of  wolves 
( Canis  lupus  and  C.  latrans),  and  from  two  or  three 
other  doubtful  species  of  wolves,  namely,  the  European, 
Indian,  and  North  African  forms,  from  at  least  one  or 
$wo  South  American  canine  species,  from  several  races 


or  species  of  the  jackal,  and  perhaps  from  one  or  more 
extinct  species. 

Remains  of  the  dog,  of  Neolithic  age,  occur  in  the 
kitchen-middens  of  Denmark,  and  in  similar  deposits  in 
Switzerland.  In  Denmark  the  earliest  known  dog  is 
followed,  in  the  Bronze  period,  by  a  larger  breed,  and 
that  by  a  still  larger  form  in  the  succeeding  or  Iron 
period ;  while  a  somewhat  similar  succession  occurs  in 
Switzerland.  These  successive  changes,  however,  may 
merely  indicate  the  appearance  in  those  countries  of 
new  races  of  prehistoric  man,  who  brought  with  them 
their  own  dogs.  In  historic  times  the  earliest  records 
of  the  dog  are  to  be  found  in  the  figures  of  these  animals 
on  Egyptian  monuments  from  three  to  five  thousand 
years  old  ;  and  these  show  that  thus  early,  such  varie¬ 
ties  as  the  hound,  greyhound,  watch  dog,  and  turnspit 
were  cultivated  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  By  the 
ancient  Egyptians  the  dog  was  worshiped  under  the 
title  Anubis,  as  the  genius  of  the  River  Nile  —  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Sirius,  the  dog  star,  corresponding  with  the 
time  of  the  annual  rise  of  that  river.  1  he  city  of  Cyno- 
polis  was  built  in  its  honor,  and  there  its  worship  was 
carried  on  with  great  pomp.  Certain  kinds  of  dogs 
were  regularly  sacrificed  to  Anubis,  their  bodies  being 
afterward  embalmed;  and  occasionally  the  mummies  of 
these  are  still  found.  The  earliest  record  of  the  dog  in 
sacred  history  is  in  connection  with  the  sojourn  of  the 
Israelites  in  Egypt ;  and  the  religious  homage  paid  to  it 
by  their  oppressors  may  probably  explain  why  the  Jews 
were  taught  to  regard  it  as  unclean.  Under  Moslem 
law,  which  in  many  matters  was  founded  upon  Jewish 
practices,  the  dog  occupies  an  equally  degraded  position  j 
and  throughout  Mahometan  countries  at  the  present  day, 
their  generally  wretched  condition  bears  ample  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  neglect  and  ill-treatment  to  which  for  cen¬ 
turies  they  have  been  subjected.  The  pariah  dogs  of 
Eastern  cities  know  no  master ;  they  prowl  about  the 
streets  in  troops,  eating  whatever  garbage  may  come  in 
their  way,  thus  serving  the  useful  purpose  of  scavengers, 
and  occasionally  receiving  a  meal  from  the  more  humane 
of  the  inhabitants.  On  no  account,  however,  must  even 
the  garments  of  an  orthodox  Mahometan  be  defiled  by 
their  touch,  and  such  is  the  intelligence  and  sagacity  of 
these  ownerless  curs  that,  having  become  aware  by  pain¬ 
ful  experience  of  this  religious  prejudice,  they  seem  to 
take  the  greatest  care  to  avoid  giving  such  offense.  The 
value  set  upon  the  dog  by  the  Egyptians  seems  to  have 
been  shared  in  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  who 
possessed  many  breeds  closely  allied  to  still  existing 
forms.  Those  early  breeds,  however,  are  remarkable 
for  the  entire  absence  of  pendulous  ears,  which  do  not 
make  their  appearance  till  near  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  By  both  Greeks  and  Romans  they  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  chase,  and  in  war,  and  for  the  latter  pur¬ 
pose  they  were  armed  with  spiked  collars,  and  some¬ 
times  even  with  a  coat  of  mail.  Corinth  was  said  to 
have  been  saved  by  fifty  war  dogs,  which  attacked  the 
enemy  that  had  landed  while  the  garrison  slept,  and 
which  fought  with  unbounded  courage  till  all  were 
killed  except  one,  which  succeeded  in  rousing  the  gar¬ 
rison. 

Dogs  are  naturally  carnivorous,  preferring  flesh  that 
is  slightly  putrid ;  but  they  can  also  live  on  vegetable 
food,  and  in  countries  where  the  dog  itself  is  eaten,  it  is 
generally  thus  fed.  In  drinking  it  laps  with  its  tongue, 
and  it  never  perspires,  although  when  heated  its  tongue 
hangs  from  its  mouth,  and  a  fluid  runs  from  it. 
When  about  to  go  to  sleep,  no  matter  where,  it  turns 
round  and  round,  and  scratches  the  ground  with  its  fore¬ 
paws  as  if  to  form  a  hollow  couch,  and  in  this  seem¬ 
ingly  senseless  action  it  is  no  doubt  continuing  a  habit 
once  found  useful  to  its  wild  progenitors.  Its  sense  qf 
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smell  and  hearing  are  exceedingly  acute,  and  many  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  remarkable  power  possessed  by  the  dog,  in 
common  with  the  cat,  of  finding  its  way  for  great  dis¬ 
tances  along  unknown  roads  may  be  due  to  the  exercise 
of  the  former  sense.  The  differences  that  obtain 
between  the  various  breeds  of  dogs  are  very  great,  the 
skulls,  according  to  Cuvier,  differing  more  from  each 
other  than  they  do  in  the  different  species  of  a  natural 
genus.  The  molar  teeth,  which  normally  consist  of  six 
pairs  above  and  seven  below,  sometimes  number  seven 
pairs  above  and  below,  while,  in  the  hairless  dog  of 
Egypt  the  teeth  are  sometimes  reduced  to  a  single 
molar  on  each  side,  incisors  and  canines  being  entirely 
wanting.  Some  varieties  are  six  times  as  long  as  others, 
excluding  the  tail,  and  the  number  of  vertebrae  in  the 
latter  organ  is  also  exceedingly  various ;  nor  is  the 
number  of  mammae  always  uniform,  there  being  five  on 
each  side  in  some,  and  four  in  others,  while  occasionally 
the  number  on  the  two  sides  is  unequal. 

While  man  has  thus  bestowed  great  attention  on  the 
physical  development  of  the  dog,  and  availing  himself  of 
natural  variations  has,  by  careful  selection  and  inter¬ 
crossing,  molded  the  dog  into  an  almost  infinite  variety 
of  forms,  he  has  also,  by  education,  developed  its  moral 
and  intellectual  capabilities,  so  that  the  dog  may,  in  this 
respect,  be  said  to  have,  within  its  own  limits,  kept  pace 
with  its  master’s  advancement ;  and  it  is  undoubtedly 
owing  to  a  certain  community  of  feeling  existing 
between  dog  and  man,  that  this  domestic  animal  has, 
since  the  earliest  times,  been  regarded  as  the  compan¬ 
ion  as  well  as  the  human  servant  of  mankind.  There 
are  few  human  passions  not  shared  in  by  the  dog.  It 
is,  like  man,  subject  to  anger,  jealousy,  envy,  love, 
hatred,  and  grief ;  it  shows  gratitude,  pride,  generosity, 
and  fear.  It  sympathizes  with  man  in  his  troubles,  and 
there  are  numerous  instances  on  record  of  its  showing 
sympathy  for  the  distressed  of  its  own  kind.  It  remem¬ 
bers,  and  is  evidently  assisted  thereto,  as  man  is,  by  the 
association  of  ideas  ;  that  it  is  not  devoid  of  imagination 
may  be  assumed  from  the  fact  that  it  dreams,  pursuing 
in  its  sleep  imaginary  game.  Its  judgment  is  often 
singularly  correct ;  while  it  may  almost  be  said  to  have 
a  religion,  in  which  man  is  its  god,  and  his  will  its  rule 
of  conduct,  disobedience  to  which  produces  an  evident 
feeling  of  shame  and  a  quiet  submission  to  punishment. 

1 1  shares  with  man  an  awe  of  the  unknown,  and  the  most 
courageous  dog  will  often  tremble  at  the  sudden  rustle 
of  a  leaf.  While  the  possession  of  such  faculties  has 
rendered  him  fit  above  all  other  animals  for  the  com¬ 
panionship  of  man,  the  physical  and  intellectual  qualities 
characteristic  of  the  various  breeds  have  been  seized 
upon  and  developed  to  their  utmost  by  man,  so  as  to 
enable  him  to  use  the  dog  for  a  great  variety  of  pur¬ 
poses. 

According  to  Professor  Fitzinger,  there  are  at  least 
189  distinct  varieties  of  the  domestic  dog,  and  when  it 
is  considered  that  the  origin  of  many,  if  not  most,  of  these 
is  uncertain,  it  is  not  surprising  that  considerable  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  should  exist  as  to  the  most  natural  mode 
of  grouping  them  together.  Their  arrangement  into 
the  following  six  races,  founded  to  a  certain  extent  on 
the  form  and  development  of  the  ears,  probably  affords 
an  approximation  to  a  natural  classification,  viz.,  WoLF- 
dogs,  Greyhounds,  Spaniels,  Hounds,  Mastiffs, 
and  Terriers. 

DOGE,  a  modified  form  of  the  ordinary  Italian 
duce,  from  the  Latin  dux,  a  leader  or  duke,  employed 
to  designate  the  chief  magistrate  in  the  republics  of 
Genoa  and  Venice.  In  both  cities  the  office  underwent 
from  time  to  time  a  variety  of  transformations,  for  de¬ 
tails  on  which  the  larger  histories  of  the  republics  must 
ue  consulted. 


In  Venice  the  doge  was  originally  chosen  by  uni. 

versal  suffrage,  held  office  for  life,  and  was  regarded  as 
the  civil,  military,  and  ecclesiastical  chief.  His  duties 
and  prerogatives  were  not  defined  with  much  precision, 
and  the  limits  of  his  ability  and  ambition  were  prac¬ 
tically  the  limits  of  his  power.  In  755  his  independence 
was  diminished  by  the  appointment  of  two  assistants  or 
duumvirs ;  but  this  institution  was  again  allowed  to 
fall  into  the  background,  and  the  doge  acquired  more 
and  more  of  irresponsible  authority,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  office  was  usually  committed  to  a  member  of 
one  or  other  of  the  more  powerful  families.  This  tend¬ 
ency  toward  a  hereditary  despotism  was  checked  in  1033, 
by  Flabenigo’s  law,  which  reinstituted  the  duumvirate, 
and  declared  distinctly  that  no  doge  had  the  right  of 
associating  any  member  of  his  family  with  himself  in 
the  government,  or  of  transmitting  his  office  on  his 
decease.  In  1172  a  still  more  important  change  was 
introduced  ;  not  only  was  the  duumvirate  replaced  by  a 
body  of  six  councilors,  but  universal  suffrage  was  abol¬ 
ished,  and  the  election  of  the  doge  intrusted  to  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  twelve  persons,  elaborately  selected  from  the 
members  of  the  great  council.  On  the  death  of  Ziani 
II.,  in  1229,  two  commissioners  were  appointed,  which 
obtained  a  permanent  place  in  the  constitution,  and  gave 
emphatic  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  doge  was  merely 
the  highest  servant  of  the  community;  the  first  con¬ 
sisted  of  five  Correttori  della  promisione  ducale,  whose 
duty  was  to  consider  if  any  change  ought  to  be  made 
in  the  oath  of  investiture  administered  to  the  doge;  the 
second  was  a  board  of  three  inquisitori  sul  doge ,  in¬ 
trusted  with  the  curious  task  of  examining  and  passing 
judgment  on  the  acts  of  the  deceased  magistrate,  whose 
estates  might  be  mulcted  in  accordance  with  their  de¬ 
cision.  To  minimize  as  far  as  possible  the  influence  of 
individual  families,  the  election  of  the  doge  was,  in  1268, 
effected  by  a  curiously  complex  machinery,  which  re¬ 
mained,  with  some  modifications,  till  the  close  of  the 
republic ;  thirty  members  of  the  great  council,  elected 
by  ballot,  selected  nine  members,  who  in  their  turn 
chose  forty  ;  of  these  forty  twelve  taken  by  lot  chose 
twenty-five  ;  the  twenty-five  were  next  reduced  to  nine; 
the  nine  elected  forty-five ;  the  forty-five  were  reduced 
to  eleven  ;  and  the  eleven  chose  the  final  forty-one  in 
whose  hands  lay  the  actual  election  of  the  doge.  In 
proportion  to  the  development  attained  by  the  oligar¬ 
chical  element  in  the  constitution,  the  more  important 
functions  of  the  office  were  assigned  to  other  officials  or 
to  administrative  boards,  and  he  who  had  once  beer 
really  the  pilot  of  the  ship  became  little  more  than  an 
animated  figure-head,  properly  draped  and  garnished. 
On  state  occasions  he  was  still  attended  by  all  the  cere¬ 
monial  observances  of  former  times  ;  his  robe  was  still 
purple,  the  horns  of  his  beretta  were  still  exalted,  the 
sword,  the  tapers,  and  the  trumpets  were  borne  before 
him,  his  leaden  seal  was  affixed  to  public  documents, 
and  the  ring  was  still  dropped  yearly  from  his  hand  in 
symbolic  espousal  of  Venice  and  the  sea.  But  he  was 
under  the  strictest  surveillance,  had  to  wait  for  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  other  officials  in  order  to  open  the  dispatches 
from  foreign  powers,  was  forbidden  to  leave  the  city, 
could  not  legally  be  possessed  of  property  in  a  foreign 
land,  or  contract  a  foreign  alliance  for  any  of  his 
children,  and  was  moreover  liable  to  the  infliction  of  a 
fine  for  any  trespass  he  might  commit.  The  office  was 
maintained,  however,  till  the  last  days  of  the  republic, 
and  from  time  to  time  was  held  by  men  who  knew  how 
to  make  it  something  more  than  such  an  empty  simu¬ 
lacrum. 

In  Genoa  the  institution  of  the  doge  dates  from  1339, 
and  at  first  he  was  elected  without  any  restriction  by 
popular  suffrage,  and  held  office  for  life;  but  after  the 
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reform  effected  by  Andrea  Doria  in  1528,  the  term 
was  reduced  to  two  years,  plebeians  were  declared 
ineligible,  and  the  appointment  was  intrusted  to  the 
members  of  the  great  and  the  little  councils,  who  were 
bound,  however,  to  employ,  in  proof  of  impartiality, 
nearly  as  complex  a  machinery  as  that  of  the  later 
Venetians. 

DOG-FISH,  a  name  applied  to  several  species  of  the 
smaller  sharks,  and  given  in  common  with  such  names 
as  hound  and  beagle,  owing  to  the  habit  these  fishes 
have  of  pursuing  or  hunting  their  prey  in  packs.  The 
Small-spotted  Dog-fish  or  Rough  Hound  and  the  Large- 
spotted  or  Nurse  Hound  are  also  known  as  ground- 
sharks.  They  keep  near  the  sea  bottom,  feeding  chiefly 
on  the  smaller  fishes  and  Crustacea,  and  causing  great 
annoyance  to  the  fishermen  by  the  readiness  with  which 
they  take  bait.  They  differ  from  the  majority  of 
sharks,  and  resemble  the  rays  in  being  ovoviviparous. 
Their  young  are  brought  forth  inclosed  in  semi-trans¬ 
parent  horny  cases,  known  on  the  British  coasts  as 
mermaids'  purses ,  and  these  have  tendril-like  prolonga¬ 
tions  from  each  of  the  four  corners,  by  means  of  which 
they  are  moored  to  sea-weed  or  some  other  fixed  object 
near  the  shore,  until  the  young  dog-fish  is  ready  to  make 
its  exit.  They  are  sometimes  eaten,  both  fresh  and 
salted,  by  fishermen,  especially  on  the  west  coast  of 
England. 

DOGMATIC  is  the  name  usually  given  by  modern 
writers,  especially  on  the  Continent,  to  that  branch  of 
theological  study  which  treats  of  the  doctrines  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  As  there  are  considerable  varieties  in  the  con¬ 
ception  and  treatment  of  dogmatic  by  different  the¬ 
ologians,  churches,  and  schools,  it  will  be  best  to  give 
a  historical  account  of  the  origin  and  usage  of  the 
term. 

The  Greek  word  dogma,  from  which  it  is  derived,  has 
two  meanings,  one  of  which  is  found  in  the  LXX.  and 
New  Testament,  while  the  other  is  given  to  it  by  some 
of  the  ancient  philosophical  writers.  By  Plato,  Cicero, 
Seneca,  and  others  it  is  employed  to  denote  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  philosophers,  i.e. ,  principles  or  theories 
formulated  or  accepted  in  the  different  schools.  In  this 
latter  sense  the  word  was  used  by  the  early  Christian 
writers,  as  describing  indifferently  heathen,  Christian, 
or  heretical  doctrines,  as  the  case  might  be ;  although 
sometimes,  when  the  word  was  applied  to  the  Christian 
verities,  it  may  have  acquired,  from  the  other  use  of  it, 
a  certain  tinge  of  the  idea  of  authority  belonging  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  faith. 

But  it  was  not  till  long  afterward  that  the  adjective, 
“  dogmatic,”  was  used  to  distinguish  a  particular  branch 
of  theological  study  ;  for  in  early  times  the  need  of  sub¬ 
division  in  the  scientific  study  of  Christian  truth  was  not 
felt,  and  the  name  theology  was  sufficient  to  describe 
all  works  dealing  with  that  subject  in  anyway.  The 
progress  of  thought  and  inquiry  in  the  history  of  the 
church  has,  however,  made  it  possible  and  necessary  to 
treat  the  truths  of  Christianity  in  various  different 
ways,  from  distinct  points  of  view;  and  hence  different 
kinds  and  departments  of  theology  have  come  to  be  dis¬ 
tinguished. 

The  title  Theologia  Dogmatica  was  first  adopted  by 
John  Francis  Buddaeus,  a  Lutheran  divine,  in  1724. 
This  terminology  was  followed  by  J.  H.  Michaelis, 
Seiler,  and  others,  and  from  it  the  word  Dogmatik  as  a 
substantive  came  into  common  use  in  Germany.  In 
England  and  America,  in  so  far  as  any  specific  designa¬ 
tion  of  the  general  term  theology  or  divinity  has  been 
thought  necessary,  the  title  “systematic”  has  been  until 
recently  more  current  than  “dogmatic.”  As,  however, 
the  division  and  mutual  relations  of  the  various  theo¬ 
logical  studies  have  been  very  thoroughly  discussed  in 
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recent  times,  especially  by  German  theologians,  and  as 
the  name  “  dogmatic  ”  has  been  used  by  them  to  denote 
one  principal  department  of  these,  there  is  good  reason 
for  its  adoption  by  English  writers.  Some  prefer  the 
form  “  dogmatics,”  after  the  analogy  of  “  mathematics,” 
“physics,”  etc.;  but  this  seems  awkward  and  needless. 

But  there  is  among  the  best  authorities  on  the  subject 
a  considerable  difference  as  to  the  proper  nature  and 
place  in  the  theological  sciences  of  dogmatic.  There 
are  two  distinct  conceptions  of  its  nature,  each  sup¬ 
ported  by  eminent  names,  according  to  one  of  which  it 
is  an  historical,  and  according  to  the  other  a  philosoph¬ 
ical  study.  The  difference  may  be  said  to  turn  on 
what  substantive  is  to  be  understood  along  with  the 
adjective  dogmatica.  If,  according  to  what  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  older  usage,  we  supply  theologia ,  then  the 
name  “dogmatic  theology”  would  denote  the  study  of 
God  and  divine  things  in  a  doctrinal  manner,  or  so  as 
to  exhibit  its  results  in  a  series  of  doctrines.  The  epithet 
dogmatic  would  indicate,  not  the  subject  of  the  study, 
but  the  manner  of  it ;  and  thus  it  would  fall  under  the 
general  head  of  philosophical  or  systematic  theology. 
This  was  the  older  view,  and  is  held  in  modern  times  by 
Julius  Muller  and  Hagenbach.  If,  however,  it  be  held, 
as  is  held  by  many  moderns,  that  scientia  is  the  substantive 
understood  with  dogmatica ,  then  the  term  means  the 
science  of  doctrines,  and  has  for  its  object  not  the  Chris¬ 
tian  realities  themselves,  but  the  doctrines  that  have 
been  formed  about  them ;  and  as  such  it  must  be  a 
historical  science.  This  is  the  view  adopted  oy  Schleier- 
macher,  Rothe,  and  others;  though  the  particular  form 
and  development  of  the  general  idea  differs  according  to 
the  different  views  of  these  writers  as  to  the  nature  and 
formation  of  doctrines.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a 
historical  and  critical  study  of  the  doctrines  that  have 
been  held  in  the  Christian  Church  or  its  several  branches 
is  a  legitimate,  and  in  its  own  place,  not  unimportant 
pursuit,  and  whether  such  study  should  be  called  dog¬ 
matic  is  a  mere  question  of  nomenclature  and  usage. 
But  it  can  be  as  little  doubted  that  this  study  does  not 
occupy  that  central  place  in  the  theological  sciences 
that  has  usually  been  assigned  to  dogmatic,  and  is  not 
fitted  to  supersede  that  direct  study  of  Christian  truth 
that  has  long  borne  the  name  of  theology  by  way  of 
eminence.  Hence  some  of  those  who  make  dogmatic  a 
merely  historical  science  hold  that  there  is  required  be¬ 
sides  that  a  science  of  speculative  theology,  dealing 
directly  in  a  philosophical  way  with  the  objects  of  Chris¬ 
tian  faith  ;  while  Al.  Schweizer  thinks  that  dogmatic, 
as  a  science  of  dogmas,  should  be  discarded  as  essen¬ 
tially  un- Protestant,  and  that  in  its  stead  should  be 
placed  what  he  calls  Glanbenslehre.  It  is  clear  that  we 
must  have  some  name  to  express  the  former  conception 
of  dogmatic,  and  there  is  no  other  name  so  convenient 
or  so  generally  used  as  this.  On  the  other  hand,  all 
are  not  agreed  on  the  necessity  and  importance  of  a 
separate  science  of  dogmatic  in  the  historical  conception  of 
it;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  draw  a  line  of  distinction  be¬ 
tween  it  and  symbolical  theology,  or  the  study  of  the 
creeds  and  confessions  of  the  different  churches.  It 
seems,  therefore,  convenient  to  regard  dogmatic  as  a 
branch,  not  of  historical,  but  of  systematic  or  philosoph¬ 
ical  theology.  In  this  view  it  is  the  study  which  en¬ 
deavors  to  understand  the  facts  and  truths  of  Christian¬ 
ity  in  their  true  nature,  causes,  and  mutual  relations. 
This  study  presupposes  the  reality  of  Christianity,  as  the 
divinely-revealed  and  perfect  religion,  and  on  that  basis 
proceeds  to  investigate  what  is  contained  in  it  with  a 
view  to  its  scientific  comprehension.  It  is  thus  distinct 
from,  and  posterior  in  the  order  of  nature  to,  apologetic, 
which  is  another  branch  of  philosophical  theology,  and 
has  for  its  function  the  scientific  exhibition  of  the 
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grounds  of  religion  in  general  and  of  Christianity  in 
particular.  Apologetics  has  accomplished  its  task,  when 
it  has  established  and  vindicated  against  attacks  that 
Christianity  is  truly  divine,  and  the  final  form  of  revealed 
religion.  Dogmatics  accepts  this  conclusion  as  its  start¬ 
ing-point,  and  proceeds  to  inquire  what  are  the  facts 
that  constitute  Christianity,  how  they  are  to  be  accounted 
for  and  what  is  their  mutual  relation.  In  this  process 
it  must  needs  generalize  and  determine  the  conceptions 
suggested  by  the  facts  by  means  of  definitions,  and  com¬ 
bine  these  in  the  form  of  definite  propositions,  which 
are  what  are  called  doctrines,  and  which  are  again  ar¬ 
ranged  and  framed  into  a  system  of  doctrine.  Doctrines, 
as  usually  understood,  have  reference  simply  to  truths 
to  be  believed  ;  and  they  correspond  to  the  laws  of 
nature  discovered  and  formulated  by  science.  The 
leading  theological  doctrines  are  thus  attempts  to  explain 
in  a  scientific  way  certain  religious  phenomena  that 
belong  to  Christianity.  In  dealing  simply  with  facts  as 
distinct  from  laws,  with  what  is  as  distinct  from  what 
ought  to  be,  dogmatic  is  distinguished  from  ethic  or 
moral  theology,  which  is  another  branch  of  the  same 
general  division  of  theological  studies.  For  Christianity 
is  more  than  a  revelation  of  truths  ;  it  is  also  a  body  of 
practical  precepts  ;  and  the  meaning,  principles,  and 
application  of  these  afford  a  wide  and  important  field  of 
inquiry.  There  have  indeed  been  some  weighty  and 
earnest  protests  raised  against  the  separation  of  ethic 
from  dogmatic  ;  and  there  is  a  certain  advantage  in  the 
two  subjects  being  treated  together,  as  they  usually 
were  by  the  older  theologians,  under  the  heads  of  fides 
and  observantia ,  or  the  like.  Christian  doctrine  and 
Christian  duty  can  never  be  separated  in  reality  without 
the  loss  of  the  life  of  both,  and  this  should  be  kept  in 
mind  in  their  discussion.  But  each  of  these  subjects 
has  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  convenience  almost 
necessitates  the  plan  that  has  become  usual  in  academic 
teaching  and  books,  of  giving  them  a  separate  treat¬ 
ment,  and  restricting  the  province  of  dogmatic  to  the 
truths  of  Christianity  that  are  objects  of  belief,  as  dis¬ 
tinct  from  its  precepts  as  matters  of  duty.  Polemic 
and  irenic  are  branches  of  theology  that  have  also  a 
very  close  connection  with  dogmatic  —  the  former  hav¬ 
ing  for  its  object  the  exclusion  from  the  system  of 
Christian  doctrine  of  ideas  and  opinions  that  are  essen¬ 
tially  alien  to  its  principles,  and  the  latter  the  harmon¬ 
izing  or  bringing  into  a  relation  of  mutual  toleration 
views  of  doctrine  which  differ  in  some  particulars,  and 
yet  are  neither  of  them  essentially  un-Christian  or 
anti-Christian.  These  may  be  regarded  as  appendices 
to  dogmatic,  being  the  application  of  its  principles  to 
the  varieties  of  belief  that  exist  among  Christians. 

DOGWOOD,  the  name  applied  to  plants  of  the 
genus  Cornu?,  of  the  natural  order  Cortiacece  or  cornels. 

DOL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Ille-et- 
Vilaine,  about  fifteen  miles  by  rail  from  St.  Malo,  on 
fin  eminence  in  the  midst  of  a  marshy  plain,  protected 
from  the  inroads  of  the  sea  by  a  dyke  of  the  twelfth 
century,  which  extends  for  a  distance  of  twenty-two 
miles.  Population  (1S90),  4,000. 

DOLABELLA,  Publius  Cornilius,  a  Roman  gen¬ 
eral  notorious  for  his  profligacy,  was  born  about  70  B.c. 
His  vicious  character  made  itself  apparent  even  in  his 
early  years.  Before  his  majority  he  is  said  to  have  been 
more  than  once  guilty  of  capital  crimes,  from  the  pun¬ 
ishment  of  which  he  was  only  delivered  through  the 
advocacy  of  Cicero.  In  the  year  50  he  forced  his  wife 
Fabia  to  leave  him,  and  married  Tullia,  the  daughter  of 
Cicero,  who  strongly  opposed  the  union.  Dolabella’s 
motive  in  establishing  this  connection  was  to  prevent 
Cicero  from  giving  evidence  in  favor  of  Appius  Claudius, 
\yhom  he  had  accused  of  having  violated  the  sovereign 


rights  of  the  people.  In  the  following  year,  his  numer¬ 
ous  creditors  having  become  clamerous,  he  was  forced 
to  quit  Rome,  and  betook  himself  to  the  camp  of  Caesar, 
to  the  great  regret  of  his  father-in-law.  During  Caesar’s 
absence  in  Spain,  Dolabella  commanded  the  fleet  in  t-he 
Adriatic,  but  he  did  not  gain  any  distinction.  He  took 
part  in  the  battle  of  Pharsalus  (48),  after  which  he 
returned  to  Rome,  in  the  expectation,  delusive  as  it 
proved,  that  Caesar  would  give  him  a  substantial  reward 
for  his  services,  and  so  enable  him  to  pay  his  debts.  To 
gain  immunity  from  the  urgent  demands  of  his  creditors, 
he  procured  his  election  to  the  tribuneship,  which  he 
had  no  sooner  done  than  he  introduced  a  bill  ( rogacio ) 
proposing  that  all  debts  should  be  cancelled.  This  was 
strongly  resisted  by  his  colleagues,  and  two  parties  were 
formed,  between  whom  more  than  one  bloody  encounter 
took  place  in  the  streets  of  the  city.  On  Caesar’s 
return  from  Alexandria  he  saw  the  expediency  of  remov¬ 
ing  Dolabella  from  Rome,  and  accordingly  took  him  as 
one  of  his  generals  in  the  expedition  to  Africa  and 
Spain.  Dolabella  was  ambitious  of  the  consulship, 
and  obtained  the  promise  of  it,  from  Caesar,  for  the 
year  44.  The  latter,  however,  influenced  partly  by  the 
strong  opposition  of  Antony,  assumed  the  office  him¬ 
self,  and  deferred  the  fulfillment  of  his  promise  to  Dola¬ 
bella  until  he  should  set  out  on  his  expedition  against 
the  Parthians.  The  assassination  of  Caesar  occuring 
before  this  arrangement  could  be  carried  out,  Dolabella 
at  once  seized  the  insignia  of  the  consulship,  and,  making 
friends  with  Brutus  and  the  other  assassins,  was  con¬ 
firmed  in  the  office  he  had  usurped.  To  ingratiate  him¬ 
self  still  further  with  the  republican  party,  he  caused 
an  altar  erected  in  honor  of  Caesar  to  be  thrown  down, 
and  many  of  those  who  had  sought  to  offer  sacrifices  on 
it  were  crucified  or  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock.  He 
did  not  hesitate  at  once  to  change  sides,  however,  when 
Antony  made  it  his  interest  to  do  so  by  offering  him  the 
command  of  the  expedition  against  the  Parthians  and 
the  province  of  Syria.  An  unduly  protracted  and  cir¬ 
cuitous  march  was  signalized  by  rapacious  extortion, 
which  became  still  more  rapacious  when  at  length 
Dolabella  reached  Syria.  His  crowning  iniquity  was 
the  murder  of  Trebonius,  at  Smyrna,  which  accord¬ 
ing  to  Cicero’s  account,  was  preceded  by  two  days’ 
torture  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  locality  and 
amount  of  treasure  contained  in  the  town.  On  hearing 
of  this  gross  abuse  of  power,  the  senate  outlawed  Dola¬ 
bella,  and  declared  him  a  public  enemy.  Cassius  was 
appointed  to  supersede  him,  proceeded  to  Asia  Minor, 
and  had  taken  Laodicea,  when  Dolabella  in  despair 
caused  himself  to’  be  killed  by  one  of  his  own  soldiers, 
43  B.c. 

DOLCE,  Ludovico,  or  Luigi  (1508-1568  or  1569), 
one  of  the  most  laborious  and  multifarious  writers  of 
Italy  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  a  native  of  Venice, 
and  belonged  to  a  family  of  honorable  tradition  but 
decadent  fortune.  He  received  a  good  education,  and 
early  undertook  the  task  of  maintaining  himself  by  his 
pen.  His  life,  even  more  destitute  of  outward  events 
than  such  a  life  usually  is,  may  be  briefly  summed  up  in 
one  word — he  wrote.  Translations  from  Greek  and 
Latin,  epics,  satires,  histories,  plays,  and  treatises  on 
language  and  art  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession, 
till  the  whole  number  amounted  to  upward  of  seventy 
works.  In  his  own  day,  his  industry  was  rewarded  by 
no  small  amount  of  fame ;  but  he  is  now  mainly  mem¬ 
orable  as  the  author  of  Marianna ,  a  tragedy  from  the 
life  of  Herod,  which  was  recast  in  French,  by  Tristan 
and  by  Voltaire,  and  still  keeps  a  place  on  the  stage. 

DOLCI,  Carlo,  or  Carlino  (1616-1686),  a  painter 
of  considerable  celebrity,  was  born  at  Florence.  His 
works  are  not  numerous.  He  generally  painted  in  a 
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shiall  size,  although  there  are  a  few  pictures  by  him  as  | 
large  as  life. 

DOLE,  a  town  of  France,  at  the  head  of  an  arrondisse- 
ment  in  the  department  of  Jura,  twenty-eight  miles 
north  of  Lons-le-Saulnier,  occupying  the  declivity  of  a 
hill  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Doubs,  which  is  there  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  canal  between  the  Rhone  and  the 
Rhine. 

DOLET,  Etienne  (1509-1546),  a  French  scholar 
and  painter,  whose  fame  is  due  as  well  to  the  painful 
romance  of  his  life  as  to  the  high  importance  of  his 
labors.  A  tradition,  of  what  authority  it  is  hard  to 
say,  makes  him  the  illegitimate  son  of  Francis  I.,  and 
it  is  evident  that  he  was  at  least  connected  with  some 
family  of  rank  and  wealth.  From  Orleans,  where  he 
was  born,  he  was  taken  to  Paris  about  1521  ;  and  after 
enjoying  there  the  instruction  of  Nicholas  Berauld,  the 
teacher  of  Coligni,  he  proceeded  in  1526  to  Padua. 
The  death  of  his  friend  and  master,  Simon  de  Villanova, 
led  him,  in  1529,  to  accept  the  post  of  secretary  to 
Jean  de  Langeac,  French  ambassador  to  the  republic 
of  Venice ;  but  he  managed,  in  spite  of  his  new  occu¬ 
pation,  to  attend  the  lectures  of  the  Venetian  scholar 
Battista  Egnazio,  and  to  write  Latin  love  poems  to 
some  Venetian  Elena,  who  died,  however,  before 
he  left  the  city.  Returning  to  France  in  1530  he 
soon  became  involved  in  the  violent  disputes  then 
raging  between  the  different  “  nations  ”  of  the  uni¬ 
versity,  roused  the  anger  of  the  public  authorities  by 
his  keen  condemnation  of  some  of  their  measures,  was 
thrown  into  prison,  ran  the  risk  of  being  assassinated, 
and  was  finally  banished  by  a  decree  of  the  parlement. 
In  1535  he  entered  the  lists  against  Erasmus  in  the 
famous  Ciceronian  controversy  by  publishing,  through 
Sebastian  Gryphe  at  Lyons,  a  Dialogus  de  Imitatione 
Circeroniana  ;  and  the  following  year  saw  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  his  two  folio  volumes,  Commentariorum  Lingua 
Latince.  In  1537  he  obtained  from  Francis  I.  a  privi¬ 
lege  to  print  during  ten  years  any  works  in  Latin,  Greek, 
Italian,  or  French,  which  were  the  product  of  his  own 
pen  or  had  received  his  supervision ;  and  accordingly, 
on  his  release  from  an  imprisonment  occasioned  by  his 
justifiable  homicide  of  a  painter,  Campanini,  he  com¬ 
menced  at  Lyons  his  typographical  and  editorial  labors. 
That  he  was  not  altogether  unaware  of  the  dangers  to 
which  he  was  exposed  from  the  bigotry  and  fierce¬ 
heartedness  of  the  times  is  shown,  not  only  by  the  tone 
of  his  mottoes,  but  also  by  the  fact  that  he  endeavored, 
first  of  all,  to  conciliate  the  theological  wolves  by  pub¬ 
lishing  a  Cato  Christianas,  or  Christian  moralist,  in 
which  he  made  profession  of  his  creed.  The  catholicity 
of  his  literary  appreciation,  in  spite  of  his  ultra-Cicer- 
onianism,  was  soon  displayed  by  the  variety  of  the 
works  which  proceeded  from  his  press  —  ancient  and 
modern,  sacred  and  secular,  from  the  New  Testament  in 
Latin  to  Rabelais  in  French.  But  long  before  the 
term  of  his  privilege  expired  his  labors  were  interrupted 
by  the  machinations  of  his  enemies,  who  neither  shrank 
from  bringing  against  him  what  was  then  the  most  ter¬ 
rible  of  all  accusations,  nor  relented  in  their  pursuit  till 
their  purpose  was  completely  realized.  From  a  first 
imprisonment  of  fifteen  months,  their  victim  was  re¬ 
leased  by  the  advocacy  of  Pierre  Duchatel,  Bishop  of 
Tulle;  and  from  a  second  he  escaped  by  his  own  in¬ 
genuity;  but,  venturing  back  from  Piedmont,  whither 
he  had  fled  in  order  that  he  might  print  at  Lyons  the 
letters  by  which  he  appealed  for  justice  to  the  King  of 
France,  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  and  the  parlement  of 
Paris,  he  was  again  arrested,  hurried  up  to  the  capital, 
branded  as  a  relapsed  atheist  by  the  theological  faculty 
of  the  Sorbonne,  and  on  August  3,  1546,  put  to  the 
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torture,  strangled,  and  burned  in  the  Place  Maubert. 

DOLGELLY.  a  market  and  assize  town  of  Merion 
ethshire,  North  Wales.  Population,  3,000. 

DOLLAR  is  the  name  of  a  coin  and  the  unit  of  the 
monetary  system  of  the  United  States.  Dollar  is  a 
variety  of  the  Ger.  thaler,  Low  Ger.  dahler,  Dan.  daler. 
The  American  dollar  is  taken  from  the  old  Spanish  dol¬ 
lar  or  piaster,  and  is  only  slightly  less.  It  was  formerly 
only  of  silver,  but  in  1873  the  gold  dollar  was  made  the 
unit  of  value  in  the  United  States.  In  1878,  however, 
silver  was  remonetized,  and  so  now  shares  with  gold  the 
rank  of  standard  money.  Since  1837,  the  silver  dollar 
is  required  to  contain  4i2j£  troy  grains,  or  26.4246  Fr. 
grammes,  the  fineness  of  which  is  fixed  at  — i.  e., 
of  it  is  alloy.  Besides  dollars,  there  are  coined  in  silver, 
half -dollars,  quarter -dollars,  dimes  ( ^  dol. )  and  half- 
dinies  (jV)  dol.).  With  regard  to  these,  it  was  enacted 
in  1853  that  the  weight  of  the  half-dollar  shall  be  192 
grains,  and  that  of  the  others  proportional  to  this;  and 
that  such  silver  coins  shall  be  legal  tenders  for  all  sums 
not  exceeding  five  dollars.  The  standard  gold  of  the 
United  States  is  of  the  same  fineness  as  the  silver — 
namely,  ^ ;  and  of  this  have  at  times  been  coined 
double-eagles,  eagles,  half-eagles,  and  quarter-eagles. 

DOLLOND,  John,  the  celebrated  optician,  was  the 
son  of  a  French  refugee,  a  silk-weaver,  in  London,  Eng., 
where  he  was  born,  June  10,  1706.  He  was  early 
trained  to  his  father’s  occupation,  but  made  leisure  for 
the  acquisition  of  a  knowledge  of  mathematics,  physics, 
Greek,  Latin,  the  elements  of  anatomy,  and  other  sub¬ 
jects.  In  1752  he  abandoned  silk  weaving  in  order  to 
join  his  son  Peter,  who  had  entered  upon  business  as 
an  optical  instrument  maker  in  London,  and  before 
long  he  became  universally  celebrated  as  an  optician.  His 
last  and  most  important  contribution  to  the  Philosophi¬ 
cal  Transactions,  for  which  he,  in  1758,  received  the 
Copley  medal  of  the  Royal  Society,  gave  a  description 
of  the  various  experiments,  begun  early  in  1757,  on  the 
combined  effect  of  water  and  prisms  and  lenses  of  glass, 
by  which  he  was  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  means  of  con¬ 
structing  achromatic  lenses.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  had 
stated  in  his  Optics  “  that  all  refracting  substances 
diverged  the  prismatic  colors  in  a  constant  proportion 
to  their  mean  refraction,”  and  consequently  “  that  re¬ 
fraction  could  not  be  produced  without  color,”  for 
which  reason  “  no  improvement  could  be  expected  in  the 
refracting  telescope.”  Dollond,  however,  found  that  as 
flint  glass  causes  a  greater  dispersion  in  proportion  to 
its  refractive  power  than  crown  glass,  achromatic  mag¬ 
nified  images  could  be  obtained  by  using  a  combination 
of  a  doubly  concave  lens  of  the  former  substance  with  a 
doubly  convex  lens  of  the  latter.  As  the  two  glasses  to 
be  combined  were  the  segments  of  spheres  of  consider¬ 
able  curvature,  the  aberrations  from  their  surfaces  were 
very  great,  but  by  varying  the  surfaces  he  was  enabled 
to  make  the  aberrations  equal,  so  that,  as  the  refrac¬ 
tions  of  the  two  glasses  were  contrary,  they  corrected 
each  other.  In  1761  Dollond  was  appointed  optician 
to  the  king,  and  became  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 
On  September  30th  of  that  year,  while  reading  a  work 
by  Clairaut  on  the  theory  of  the  moon,  he  had  an  attack 
of  apoplexy,  of  which  he  died  in  a  few  hours. 

DOLOMIEU,  Deodat-Guy-  Silvain-TancrIde 
Gratet  de  (1750-1801),  a  celebrated  geologist  and 
mineralogist,  was  born  at  Dolomieu,  near  Tour-du-Pin, 
in  the  department  of  Isere,  in  France.  At  the  end  of 
1797,  he  joined  the  scientific  staff,  which,  in  1798,  accom¬ 
panied  Bonaparte’s  expedition  to  Egypt.  He  had  pro¬ 
ceeded  up  the  Nile  as  far  as  Cairo,  when  ill  health  made 
his  return  to  Europe  necessary,  and  on  March  7,  1797, 
he  set  sail  from  Alexandria.  His  ship,  proving  unsea- 
worthy,  put  into  Taranto,  and  as  Naples  was  then  at 
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w^r  with  France,  all  the  French  passengers  were  made 
prisoners.  On  May  22d,  they  were  carried  by  ship  to 
Messina,  whence,  with  the  exception  of  Dolomieu,  they 
embarked  for  the  coast  of  France.  Dolomieu  had  been 
an  object  of  the  hatred  of  the  Neapolitan  court  since 
1783,  when  he  revealed  to  the  grandmaster  of  his  order 
its  designs  against  Malta,  and  the  calumnies  of  his  ene¬ 
mies  on  that  island  served  now  as  a  pretext  for  his  de¬ 
tention.  He  was  confined  in  a  pestilential  dungeon, 
where,  clothed  in  rags,  and  having  nothing  but  a  little 
straw  for  a  bed,  he  languished  during  twenty-one 
months.  To  the  complaint  that  if  unsupplied  with 
some  necessary  he  should  die,  his  jailer  replied,  “  What 
does  it  matter  to  me  if  you  do  ?  I  have  to  give  account 
to  the  king  of  nothing  but  your  bones.”  Dolomieu, 
however,  did  not  abandon  himself  to  despair.  Deprived 
of  writing  materials,  he  made  a  piece  of  wood  his  pen, 
and  with  the  smoke  of  his  lamp  for  ink  he  wrote  upon 
the  margins  of  a  Bible,  the  only  book  he  still  possessed, 
his  Traite  de  Philosophie  Mineralogique  and  Memoire 
sur  PEspece  Minerale.  Friends  entreated,  but  in  vain, 
for  his  liberty  ;  it  was  with  difficulty  that  they  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  furnishing  him  with  a  little  assistance,  and  it 
was  only  by  virtue  of  a  special  clause  in  the  treaty  be¬ 
tween  France  and  Naples  that,  on  March  15,  1801,  he 
was  released.  On  his  arrival  in  France  he  commenced 
the  duties  of  the  chair  of  mineralogy  at  the  museum  of 
natural  history,  to  which,  after  the  death  of  Daubenton, 
he  had  been  elected  in  January,  1799.  His  course  of 
lectures  concluded,  he  revisited  Switzerland.  Return¬ 
ing  thence  he  reached  the  residence  of  his  brother-in- 
law  at  Chateau- Neuf,  in  the  department  of  Saone-et- 
Loire,  where  he  was  seized  with  a  fever,  to  which  in  a 
few  days  he  succumbed,  November  25,  1801.  Dolo- 
mieu’s  geological  theories  are  remarkable  for  originality 
and  boldness  of  conception. 

DOLOMITE,  Bitter  Spar,  or  Magnesian  Lime¬ 
stone,  a  mineral  consisting  of  carbonate  of  lime  and 
carbonate  of  magnesia  in  somewhat  variable  propor¬ 
tions,  sometimes  nearly  equal,  the  carbonate  )f  lime 
often  greatly  preponderating,  and  usually  containing  also 
a  little  — sometimes  nearly  20  per  cent. —  of  carbonate 
of  iron.  It  is  burned  and  made  into  mortar,  but  the 
lime  obtained  from  it  remains  much  longer  caustic  than 
lime  from  common  limestone,  and  if  spread  on  land  in 
the  same  quantity,  impairs  rather  than  increases  the 
fertility  of  the  soil. 

DOLPHIN,  the  common  name  of  a  species  of  whale 
belonging  to  the  family  Delphinidce .  It  usually  meas¬ 
ures  from  six  to  eight  feet  in  length,  and  is  thickest  near 
the  center,  where  the  dorsal  fin  rises  to  a  height  of  nine 
or  ten  inches,  and  whence  the  body  tapers  toward  both 
extremities.  The  forehead  descends  abruptly  to  the 
base  of  the  slightly-flattened  beak,  which  is  about  six 
inches  long,  and  is  separated  from  the  forehead  by  a 
transverse  depression.  The  mouth  is  armed  with  sharp, 
slightly-curved  teeth,  of  uniform  size,  varying  in  num¬ 
ber  from  forty  to  fifty  on  each  side  of  either  jaw,  and 
those  above  locking  exactly  with  the  teeth  below.  The 
aperture  of  the  ear  in  dolphins  is  exceedingly  minute; 
the  eyes  are  of  moderate  size,  and  the  blow-hole  is  cres¬ 
cent-shaped.  The  color  of  the  upper  surface  is  black, 
becoming  lighter  on  the  flanks,  and  perfectly  white  on 
the  parts  beneath.  Like  many  other  cetaceans,  the  dol¬ 
phin  is  gregarious,  and  large  herds  are  often  seen  fol¬ 
lowing  ships  in  full  sail,  and  disporting  themselves  on 
the  surface  of  the  water  as  if  delighted  at  the  near  prox¬ 
imity  of  man.  In  such  exercises  they  exhibit  the  most 
remarkable  agility,  individuals  having  been  known  to 
leap  to  such  a  height  out  of  the  water  as  to  fall  upon 
the  deck. 

DOMAT,  or  Daumat,  Jean  (1625-96),  a  cele¬ 


brated  French  jurisconsult,  born  at  Clermont,  111  Au¬ 
vergne.  He  was  closely  in  sympathy  with  the  Port- 
Royalists,  was  intimate  with  Pascal,  and  at  the  death  of 
that  celebrated  philosopher  was  intrusted  with  his  private 
papers.  He  is  principally  known  from  his  elaborate 
legal  digest,  in  four  volumes,  4to,  under  the  title  of  Lois 
Civiles  dans  lenr  Ordre  Naturel  Suivies  du  Droit  Pub- 
lique  (1689)  —  an  undertaking  for  which  Louis  XIV. 
settled  on  him  a  pension  of  2,000  livres.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  important  works  on  the  science  of  law  that 
France  had  produced. 

DOMBRO  WSKI,  Jan  Henryk,  Polish  general,  was 
born  at  Pierszowice,  in  the  palatinate  of  Cracow,  August 
29,  1 755-  He  was  of  noble  family,  and  his  father  was 
an  officer  in  the  Saxon  army.  Brought  up  in  Saxony, 
he  entered  and  for  some  years  served  in  the  army  ;  but 
when,  in  1791,  the  Polish  Diet  recalled  all  Poles  serv¬ 
ing  abroad,  he  returned  to  his  native  land.  Placed  then 
under  the  orders  of  Poniatowski,  he  took  part  in  the 
campaign  of  1792,  against  the  Russians.  In  1794  he 
distinguished  himself  in  command  of  the  right  wing  un¬ 
der  Kosciusko,  assisted  in  the  defense  of  Warsaw,  and 
reunited  the  scattered  Polish  forces  after  its  fall.  He 
was  compelled,  however,  to  capitulate  and  to  surrender 
himself  prisoner  of  war  at  Radoszyce,  November  18th. 
Suwaroff  offered  him  a  post  in  the  Russian  army,  but 
this  he  declined,  and  for  two  years  he  lived  in  retire¬ 
ment.  In  1796  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  in  the 
Prussian  army  was  offered  to  him  by  the  king  ;  but  this 
he  likewise  declined.  He  then  went  to  Paris.  The 
formation  of  a  Polish  legion  was  at  this  time  in  con¬ 
templation  by  the  French  authorities;  and  in  January, 
1797,  Dombrowski  was  formally  authorized  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic  to  organize  it.  This 
task  he  executed  at  Milan.  In  command  of  his  legion 
he  played  an  important  part  in  the  war  in  Italy,  entered 
Rome  in  May,  1798,  and  distinguished  himself  greatly 
at  the  battle  of  Trebbia  (June  19,  1799).  On  this  oc¬ 
casion  he  narrowly  escaped  death,  being  struck  by  a 
ball  the  force  of  which  was  broken  by  a  volume  of 
Schiller  which  he  carried  with  him.  He  next  served 
under  Saint-Cyr  and  Massena ;  but  being  severely 
wounded  he  was  for  some  time  incapacitated  for  action. 
After  Marengo  he  was  intrusted  by  Napoleon  with  the 
organization  of  two  new  Polish  legions  ;  and  at  the 
head  of  the  new  levies  he  captured,  in  January,  1801, 
the  fortified  post  of  Casa  Bianca,  near  Peschiera.  After 
the  peace  of  Amiens  he  passed,  as  general  of  division, 
into  the  service  of  the  Italian  republic.  Summoned  by 
Napoleon  after  the  battle  of  Jena  to  promote  a  rising  in 
Poland,  he  returned  there,  took  command  of  the  Polish 
army,  and  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Dantzic 
(1807).  He  fought  and  was  wounded  at  Friedland, 
and  took  an  active  part  against  the  Austrians  in  the 
campaign  of  1809.  In  the  Russian  campaign  of  1812, 
he  commanded  a  division  of  the  great  French  army, 
and  was  wounded  at  the  passage  of  the  Beresina.  He 
fought  under  General  Marmont  at  the  battle  of  Leipsic 
(1813),  and  in  the  following  year  returned  to  Poland. 
He  was  one  of  the  generals  intrusted  by  the  emperor 
Alexander  with  the  reorganization  of  the  Polish  army, 
and  was  named,  in  1815,  general  of  cavalry  and  senator 
palatine  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Poland.  He  retired, 
however,  in  the  following  year  to  his  estates  in  Posen, 
and  employed  himself  in  preparing  for  publication  his 
History  of  the  Polish  Legions  in  Ltaly ,  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  some  years  after  his  death.  General  Dombrowski 
died  at  his  seat  at  Wina-Gora  in  Posen,  in  June,  or 
July,  1818. 

DOME  is  usually  understood  to  mean  a  roof  which 
is  round  or  polygonal  horizontally,  and  of  which  any 
vertical  section  is  either  a  round  or  pointed  arch.  There 
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happen  to  be  none  of  elliptical  or  any  other  section  than 
these.  But  some,  especially  in  the  East,  have  what  is 
called  an  ogival  outline,  convex  below  and  concave  to¬ 
ward  the  top,  and  these  are  generally  called  cupolas , 
though  there  is  no  real  distinction.  Most  of  the  great 
European  domes  have  an  opening  or  eye  at  the  top,  on 
which  stands  a  lantern,  except  in  the  Pantheon  at 
Rome,  where  the  eye  is  open.  Until  modern  times  all 
the  domes  worth  notice  were  of  masonry,  i.e.,  stone, 
brick,  tiles,  or  pots,  which  last  were  used  for  lightness. 
Probably  the  first  large  wooden  dome  was  St.  Paul’s,  of 
which  the  construction  is  peculiar,  the  inner  dome  visible 
in  the  church  being  of  brick  only  eighteen  inches  thick, 
except  near  the  bottom,  where  it  grows  out  of  a  cone  of 
the  same  thickness  going  up  outside  it  and  carrying  the 
stone  lantern,  which  looks  right  down  into  the  church 
through  an  eye  in  the  internal  dome.  Outside  the  cone 
is  built  a  wooden  dome  covered  with  lead.  The  domes 
of  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome  and  Florence  Cathedral  are  of 
two  stone  shells  near  together,  and  connected  by  some 
vertical  ribs,  and  also  carrying  lanterns.  But  Wren’s 
construction  is  infinitely  stronger,  since  a  cone  suffi¬ 
ciently  tied  at  the  bottom  cannot  give  way  until  it  is  ab¬ 
solutely  crushed,  while  the  bursting  pressure  of  a  weight 
on  the  top  of  a  dome  increases  the  bursting  force  enor¬ 
mously.  St.  Peter’sdome  is  cracked  in  several  places,  and 
held  together  by  bands,  and  it  is  covered  with  lead,  and 
therefore  looks  no  better  than  St.  Paul’s,  and  indeed  on 
the  whole  not  near  so  well,  for  various  reasons  which 
may  be  seen  in  architectural  books;  and  the  lantern  is 
smaller  in  proportion. 

DOMENICHINO,  or  Domenico,  Zampieri,  the 
celebrated  painter,  born  at  Bologna  on  October  21, 
1581.  Toward  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  he  went  to  Rome,  at  the  invitation  of  his  fellow- 
pupil  and  intimate,  Albano,  and  prosecuted  his  studies 
under  Annibale  Caracci.  The  faculty  of  Domenichino 
was  slow  in  its  development.  He  was  at  first  timid 
and  distrustful  of  his  powers ;  while  his  studious,  un¬ 
ready,  and  reserved  manners  were  misunderstood  by  his 
companions  for  dullness,  and  he  obtained  the  nickname 
of  “  the  Ox  ”  (Bue).  But  Annibale  Caracci,  who  ob¬ 
served  his  faculties  with  more  attention,  predicted,  that 
the  apparent  slowness  of  Domenichino’s  genius  would 
in  time  produce  what  would  be  an  honor  to  the  art  of 
painting.  When  his  early  productions  had  brought  him 
into  notice,  he  studied  with  extreme  application,  and 
made  such  advance  as  to  raise  his  works  into  a  compari¬ 
son  with  those  of  the  most  admired  masters  of  the  time. 
From  his  acting  as  a  continual  censor  of  his  own  works, 
he  became  distinguished  among  his  fellow-pupils  as  an 
accurate  and  expressive  designer;  his  colors  were  the 
truest  to.  nature ;  Mengs,  indeed,  found  nothing  to  de¬ 
sire  in  his  works,  except  a  somewhat  larger  proportion 
ol  elegance. 

In  Rome,  Domenichino  obtained  employment  from 
Cardinals  Borghese,  Farnese,  and  Aldobrandi,  for  all  of 
whom  he  painted  works  in  fresco.  The  distinguished 
reputation  which  he  had  acquired  excited  the  envy  of 
some  of  his  contemporaries.  The  pictures  which 
Zampieri  painted,  representing  subjects  from  the  life  of 
St.  Cecilia,  only  increased  the  alarm  of  his  competitors, 
and  redoubled  their  injustice  and  malignity.  Disgusted 
with  these  cabals,  he  left  Rome  for  Bologna,  where  he 
remained  until  he  was  recalled  by  Pope  Gregory  XV., 
who  appointed  him  principal  painter  and  architect  to 
the  pontifical  palace.  In  this  architectural  post  he 
seems  to  have  done  little  or  nothing,  although  he  was 
not  inexpert  in  the  art.  He  designed  in  great  part  the 
Villa  di  Belvedere  at  Frascati,  and  the  whole  of  the 
Villa  Ludovisi,  and  some  other  edifices.  From  1630, 
onward^.  Domenichino  was  engaged  in  Naples,  chiefly 
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on  a  series  of  frescoes  (never  wholly  completed)  of  the 
life  of  St.  Januarius  in  the  Cappella  del  Tesoro.  He 
settled  in  that  city  with  his  family,  and  opened  a  school. 
There  the  persecution  against  him  became  far  more 
shameful  than  in  any  previous  instance.  The  notorious 
so-called  “Cabal  of  Naples” — the  painters  Corenzio, 
Ribera,  and  Caracciolo  —  leagued  together  as  they  were 
to  exclude  all  alien  competition,  plagued  and  decried  the 
Bolognese  artist  in  all  possible  ways ;  for  instance,  on 
returning  in  the  morning  to  his  fresco-work,  he  would 
find  not  unfrequently  that  some  one  had  rubbed  out  the 
performance  of  tiie  previous  day.  Perpetual  worry  is 
believed  to  have  brought  the  life  of  Domenichino  to  a 
close ;  contemporary  suspicion  did  not  scruple  to  speak 
broadly  of  poison,  but  this  has  remained  unconfirmed. 
He  died  in  Naples,  after  two  days’  illness,  on  April  15^ 
1641. 

DOMESDAY  BOOK,  or  simply  Domesday,  is,  in 
its  commonest  use,  the  name  applied  to  the  Liber  de 
Wintonia ,  or  Exchequer  Domesday,  a  very  ancient  re¬ 
cord  containing  a  survey  of  all  the  lands  of  England, 
made  in  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  two  volumes  — a  greater  and  a  less.  The  first  is 
a  large  folio,  written  on  382  double  pages  of  vellum,  in 
a  small  but  plain  character,  each  page  having  a  double 
column.  Some  of  the  capital  letters  and  principal  pas¬ 
sages  are  touched  with  red  ink,  and  some  have  strokes 
of  red  ink  run  across  them,  as  if  scratched  out. 

DOMICILE,  in  law,  may  be  defined  generally  as  the 
place  of  a  man’s  permanent  abode  ;  but  a  precise  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  word  is  a  matter  of  acknowledged  difficulty. 
Its  use  in  jurisprudence  is  to  fix  the  legal  rights  of  a  per¬ 
son  in  certain  cases  where  it  is  felt  that  the  application 
of  the  law  of  the  country  to  which  he  owes  allegiance 
on  the  one  hand,  or  of  the  country  in  which  for  the 
moment  he  happens  to  be,  would  be  attended  with  in¬ 
convenience. 

DOMINIC,  St.,  founder  of  the  Dominican  order  of 
monks,  was  born  at  Calahorra,  a  village  of  Old  Castille, 
in  1170.  His  family  name  is  said  to  have  been  Guzman, 
an  illustrious  name  connected  with  many  of  the  most 
honorable  families  in  Spain.  Little  is  known  of  his 
father  and  mother,  but  in  the  mediaeval  legends  his 
birth  is  surrounded  with  portents  indicative  of  his  future 
greatness.  His  childhood  gave  evidence  of  his  future 
'devotion  and  self-denial.  He  used  to  creep  from  hL 
bed  and  prostrate  himself  on  the  hard  boards.  At 
seven  years  of  age  he  quitted  the  paternal  home  for  the 
house  of  his  uncle,  who  was  a  churchman,  and  gave  him 
his  first  lessons  in  divine  things.  At  fifteen  he  went  to 
the  university  of  Palencia,  afterward  translated  to  Sala¬ 
manca,  where  it  attained  reputation  as  the  most  famous 
university  in  Spain.  He  applied  himself  to  letters  and 
philosophy,  but  above  all  to  theology  —  opening  his 
mind,  according  to  one  of  his  biographers,  to  the  true 
knowledge,  and  his  ears  to  the  doctrines,  of  Holy  Scrip¬ 
ture.  Two  stories  are  told  of  him  at  this  time,  showing 
the  intensity  of  his  character,  and  indicating  the  future 
zealot  in  behalf  of  religion  and  the  church.  He  sold 
his  clothes  to  feed  the  poor  in  a  time  of  famine,  and,  to 
a  woman  who  complained  that  her  brother  had  been 
made  a  slave  by  the  Moors,  he  offered  himself  to  be 
given  in  exchange.  His  career  as  a  student  is  obscure, 
lie  appears  to  hsve  remained  at  the  university  for 
about  ten  years,  and  it  is  only  in  1 1 95,  when  he  was 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  that  he  begins  to  emerge  into 
notice.  He  was  then  one  ot  the  canons  of  Osma,  unclei 
the  guidance  of  a  new  and  zealous  bishop,  whose  heart 
was  full  of  extending  the  power  of  the  church  and  re* 
forming  its  abuses.  He  gradually  became  known  by 
his  fervor  as  a  preacher  and  the  severity  of  his  austeri¬ 
ties,  although  it  was  still  nearly  ten  years  later  before 
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the  opportunity  came  tor  him  to  show  his  true  charac-  | 
ter  and  abilities.  In  1203  the  bishop  of  Osma  was 
delegated  to  negotiate  the  marriage  of  Alphonso  VIII. 
of  Castille  with  a  Danish  princess,  and  for  this  he  under¬ 
took  a  journey  to  Denmark  with  Dominic  as  his  com¬ 
panion.  Accustomed  to  the  obedience  and  reverence 
everywhere  paid  to  the  clergy  in  Spain,  a  very  different 
spectacle  presented  itself  to  them  as  soon  as  they  crossed 
the  Pyrenees,  and  found  themselves  in  the  plains  and 
cities  of  Languedoc.  There  a  new  spirit  —  half  poetical 
and  half  spiritual  —  had  sprung  up  in  opposition  to  the 
church.  The  Provencal  poets  found  much  of  their  in¬ 
spiration  in  a  prevailing  excitement  at  the  worldly  vices 
and  corruptions  of  the  clergy,  as  well  as  in  the  chivalric 
loves  and  gayeties  of  their  time.  And  in  addition  to  the 
poets  there  had  arisen  in  this  interesting  and  beautiful 
country  multitudes  of  preachers  of  a  new,  more  simple, 
and  more  liberal  faith.  Peter  cle  Bruevs  and  Henry 
the  Deacon  became  the  organs  of  popular  indignation 
against  the  superstitious  observances  which  the  priests 
everywhere  encouraged — the  worship  of  the  cross, 
transubstantiation,  prayers,  alms,  and  oblations  to  the 
dead,  and  even  infant  baptism  —  for,  as  in  all  such  cases 
of  popular  movement,  the  church  was  attacked  not 
merely  in  its  anuses  but  in  its  essential  rites  and  its 
very  existence.  The  “Poor  Men  of  Lyons”  rejected 
the  whole  church  system,  and  permitted  women  to 
officiate  at  the  altars.  The  “  Paulicians,”  a  sect  of 
Manichaeans  surviving  from  the  fifth  century,  had 
spread  from  the  East  through  the  Greek  provinces  of 
Sicily  and  Italy,  and  settled  among  the  other  elements 
of  disturbance  in  the  South  of  France.  “  It  was  dis¬ 
covered,”  as  Gibbon  says,  “  that  many  thousand  Catho¬ 
lics  of  every  rank  and  of  either  sex  had  embraced  the 
Manichaean  heresy ;  ”  and  the  flames  consumed  twelve 
canons  of  Orleans  supposed  to  be  tainted  with  the 
heresy.  “  The  same  vicissitudes  of  martyrdom  and  re¬ 
venge  as  had  been  displayed  in  the  East  were  repeated 
,n  the  thirteenth  century  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone.” 
The  result  of  all  was  a  state  of  heretical  insurrection 
And  confusion  sufficiently  startling  to  men  like  St. 
Dominic,  or  even  St.  Bernard,  who  has  left  us  a  descrip- 
cion  of  what  he  himself  observed — “Churches  without 
people,  the  people  without  priests,  priests  without  re¬ 
spect,  Christians  without  Christ,  holy  places  denied  to 
be  holy,  the  sacraments  no  longer  sacred,  and  holy  days 
without  their  solemnities.” 

In  such  a  country,  and  in  such  a  state  of  things,  St. 
Dominic  found  his  mission  as  a  champion  of  the  Church 
and  a  preacher  of  Catholic  truth.  Painfully  impressed 
by  what  he  saw  on  his  journey  to  Denmark,  he  was  so 
aroused  by  the  spectacle  of  abounding  heresy  on  his  re¬ 
turn  that  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  conversion 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  revival  of  the  Church  in  a 
land  which  appeared  to  him  so  given  over  to  evil.  The 
Pope  had  sent  legates  thither  for  the  correction  and  re¬ 
pression  of  the  heretics,  but  after  a  year’s  labors  they 
had  met  with  no  success,  and  were  on  their  way  back 
to  report  the  failure  of  their  mission  at  Rome.  Domi¬ 
nic  met  with  them  on  his  journey,  and,  struck  at  once 
by  their  splendid  retinue  and  their  failure,  he  exclaimed 
— “  How  can  you  expect  success  with  all  this  secular 
pomp?  These  men  cannot  be  touched  by  words  with¬ 
out  corresponding  deeds.  The  heretics  deceive  them  by 
their  simplicity.  You  must  throw  aside  all  your  splen¬ 
dor,  and  go  forth,  as  the  disciples  of  old,  barefoot,  with¬ 
out  purse  or  scrip,  to  proclaim  the  truth.”  He  acted 
without  delay  on  his  own  principle,  and  betook  himself  to 
the  profession  of  a  mendicant  preacher.  Even  the  legates 
were  shamed  for  a  time  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  Spaniard.  But  their  enthusiasm  did  not  last 
long,  and  Dominic  was  left  alone  in  his  self-denying  labors. 


The  atrocious  crusade  known  as  the  Albigensian  war, 
the  violent  incident  and  picturesque  display  of  character 
on  both  sides,  the  pleasant,  vacillating,  and  humiliated 
Count  Raymond,  the  intrepid  and  bloodthirsty  Mont- 
fort  —  all  belong  to  history  rather  than  to  the  life  of 
Dominic.  What  part  he  really  played  in  the  war  evades 
clear  historical  judgment.  Did  he  share  in  its  atrocities, 
as  religious  zealots  in  similar  cases  have  often  done,  or 
did  he  mourn  the  interruption  of  his  peaceful  labors  of 
conversion,  and  preach  moderation  to  the  conquerors, 
as  well  as  penitence  to  the  heretics?  Facts  fail  us  in  the 
matter.  All  that  is  known  is  that  he  remained  through 
all  the  friends  of  De  Montfort,  and  obeyed  the  call  to 
bless  the  marriage  of  his  sons  and  the  baptism  of  his 
daughter.  This  implies  that  the  darker  features  of  the 
crusade,  and  the  conduct  of  its  leader,  awakened  no 
such  horror  in  him  as  they  ought  to  have  done;  and 
when  to  this  is  added  the  glory  (!)  claimed  for  him  of 
instituting  the  Holy  Inquisition,  the  light  which  is  thus 
thrown  upon  his  character  is  far  from  pleasing.  It  was 
in  no  spirit  of  apostolic  mildness,  certainly,  that  he  at 
last  left  the  country,  in  1217,  after  the  death  of  De 
Montfort. 

On  leaving  Languedoc,  Dominic  repaired  to  Rome 
and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  organization 
of  his  order,  which  received  the  papal  sanction  in  1216, 
and  which,  under  his  generalship,  Lad  extended  in  the 
course  of  five  years  throughout  most  of  the  countries  of 
Europe.  He  died  at  Bologna,  in  1221,  in  the  fifty-first 
year  of  his  age.  See  Dominicans. 

DOMINICA,  in  French  Dominique,  a  British  West 
India  island,  the  largest  in  the  Leeward  group  of  the 
Lesser  Antilles,  lying  between  the  French  islands  of 
Martinique  and  Guadaloupe,  twenty-four  miles  north  of 
the  former  and  about  the  same  distance  south  of  the 
latter.  It  has  the  length  of  twenty-nine  miles  with  a 
maximum  breadth  of  sixteen,  and  its  area  is  estimated 
at  291  square  miles.  The  longer  axis  is  formed  by  a 
chain  of  mountains,  which  attains  in  some  parts  a  height 
of  upward  of  5,000  feet,  and  gives  the  whole  island  a 
strongly-marked  profile  and  great  irregularity  of  surface. 
The  results  and  symptoms  of  volcanic  activity  are 
abundant,  in  the  shape  of  solfataras,  emissions  of  sub¬ 
terranean  vapors,  and  hot  springs;  and  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  island  there  exists  a  boiling  lake  of  unascer¬ 
tained  depth,  in  which  the  water  is  frequently  projected 
three  feet  or  more  above  the  surface  by  the  force  of  the 
ebullition.  Besides  a  large  number  of  minor  rivulets, 
upward  of  thirty  streams  of  considerable  size  might  be 
mentioned,  and  this  abundance  of  natural  irrigation  de¬ 
velops  great  fertility  in  the  rich  volcanic  soil.  The  hills 
are  in  many  parts  covered  with  valuable  timber  trees  of 
the  kinds  commonly  found  in  the  West  Indies;  and  the 
sugar-cane,  coffee,  cocoa,  cotton,  indigo,  oranges,  plan¬ 
tains,  and  arrow-root  are  grown  in  the  lowlands.  The 
island  is  botanically  remarkable  for  the  great  number 
of  peculiar  species  which  it  possesses  in  comparison 
with  the  poverty  in  this  respect  of  Guadaloupe,  Marti¬ 
nique,  Montserrat,  and  Antiqua:  as  many  as  twenty- 
four  are  mentioned  by  Grisebach.  Game  is  abundant ; 
the  fisheries  on  the  coast  are  productive;  and  large 
quantities  of  honey  and  wax  are  furnished  by  the  wild 
bees,  which  were  originally  introduced  from  Europe. 
The  coasts  of  the  island  are  not  much  indented,  and  the 
only  anchorages  of  importance  are  Prince  Rupert’s  Bay 
and  Roseau,  both  on  the  west  side.  The  capital  is 
Roseau,  or  Charlotteville,  a  fortified  port  near  the 
southern  end  of  the  island,  with  about  5,000  inhabi¬ 
tants.  Dominica  was  so  named  on  its  discovery  by 
Columbus,  in  1493,  in  commemoration  of  the  date, 
which  happened  to  be  Sunday  ( Dies  Dominica ),  No¬ 
vember  3d.  It  was  ceded  to  England  by  France  at  the 
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Peace  of  Paris  in  1763,  was  captured  by  the  French  in 
1 778^  regained  by  the  English  in  1783,  again  seized  by 
the  French  in  1802,  and  finally  surrendered  to  Britain 
in  1814.  Population  (1890),  28,000. 

DOMINICANS,  the  name  by  which  the  disciples  of 
St.  Dominic  became  known.  The  Dominican  Order  was 
founded,  as  stated  in  the  article  on  the  founder,  in  1216 
by  a  bull  of  Honorius  III.  It  conformed  to  the  general 
rule  of  the  Augustinians,  but  further  embraced  a  rule 
of  absolute  poverty  or  mendicancy,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  vows  of  chastity  and  obedience.  Its  members 
were  supposed  to  be  exclusively  devoted  to  preaching 
and  public  instruction,  and  were  described  as  mendicant 
or  preaching  friars.  The  order  held  its  first  chapter  in 
the  year  1220,  at  Bologna,  under  the  presidency  of  its 
founder.  It  adopted  as  its  insignia  within  the  cloister 
a  white  robe  and  white  hood,  to  which  it  added  outside 
a  black  cloak,  hence  the  popular  name  of  black  friars 
by  which  the  Dominicans  became  known  in  England. 
The  novitiate  was  for  a  year,  and  candidates  were 
mainly  recruited  from  the  schools  founded  by  the  order, 
which  became  the  nurseries  of  great  preachers  and  great 
theologians.  The  order  speedily  extended  itself  through 
the  whole  Christian  world,  and  Popes,  cardinals,  and 
learned  doctors  sprang  from  it  in  numbers.  Its  preach¬ 
ers  and  teachers  addressed  all  classes,  invaded  “  the  high 
places  of  the  human  intellect,”  and  were  soon  found,  as 
Milman  says,  “  disputing  in  the  universities  of  Italy  and 
Germany,  in  Cologne,  Rome,  and  Oxford.  Before  long 
they  were  to  claim  two  of  the  greatest  luminaries  of  the 
prevalent  philosophy,  Albert  the  Great  and  Thomas 
Aquinas.  ” 

DOMINIS,  Marc  Antonio  de,  celebrated  as  a 
theologian  and  natural  philosopher,  was  born  in  the 
Island  of  Arbe,  in  1566.  He  was  educated  in  the  order 
of  the  Jesuits  at  their  college  at  Loretto,  and  after¬ 
ward  studied  at  the  University  of  Padua.  He  was 
employed  for  some  time  by  the  Jesuits  as  a  teacher  of 
rhetoric  and  mathematics,  but  he  did  not  join  the  order. 
In  1596  he  was  appointed  to  the  bishopric  of  Segni, 
and  in  1602,  he  was  raised  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Spalatro.  His  endeavors  to  reform  the  Church  soon 
after  made  him  obnoxious  to  the  papal  authorities,  and 
he  was  compelled  to  leave  his  native  country.  Having 
become  acquainted  with  Bishop  Bedell,  while  the  latter 
was  chaplain  to  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  ambassador  from 
James  I.,  at  Venice,  he  communicated  to  that  prelate 
his  treatise  De  Republica  Ecclesiastica,  which  was  after¬ 
ward  (1617,  1620),  published  at  London,  with  Bedell’s 
corrections.  The  main  argument  of  the  work  was 
directed  against  the  superiority  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
to  other  bishops.  He  went  to  England  with  Bedell, 
where  he  was  received  with  great  respect,  and  preached 
and  wrote  against  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  In 
1619  he  published,  at  London,  Father  Paul’s  History  of 
the  Council  of  Trent ,  with  a  dedication  to  King  James. 
He  was  favorably  received  by  the  king,  who  bestowed 
on  him  the  deanery  of  Windsor  and  other  ecclesiastical 
preferments.  But  on  the  promotion  of  Pope  Gregory 
XIV.,  who  had  been  his  schoolfellow  and  old  acquaint¬ 
ance,  he  was  deluded  by  Gondomar,  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  into  the  hopes  of  procuring  a  cardinal’s 
hat,  and  thus  of  proving  an  instrument  of  great  reform¬ 
ation  within  the  Church.  Accordingly  he  returned  to 
Rome  in  1622,  recanted  his  errors,  and  was  at  first 
well  received ;  but  he  afterward  wrote  letters  to  Eng¬ 
land  recanting  his  recantation,  and,  these  being 
intercepted,  he  was  imprisoned  by  Pope  Urban  VIII., 
and  died  in  1624.  There  were  suspicions  that  he  had 
been  poisoned.  Being  convicted  of  heresy  after  his 
death,  his  body  was  exhumed  and  burned,  and  the 
ashes  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  He  is  believed  to  have 
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been  the  first  to  promulgate  a  true  theory  of  the  rain¬ 
bow  in  a  tract  De  Radiis  Visus  et  Lucis  in  Vitns  Pers - 
pectivis  et  Iride  (Venice,  1611). 

DOMITIAN  (52-96).  Titus  Flavius  Domitianus, 
the  second  son  of  Titus  Flavius  Vespasianus  and  Fla  via 
Domitilla,  twelfth  of  the  Caesars,  and  third  of  the 
Flavian  dynasty,  was  born  at  Rome,  October  24,  52 
A.D.  He  enjoys  an  evil  prominence  as  the  only  tyrant 
among  the  succession  of  good  and  just  princes  from 
Vespasian  down  to  Commodus.  According  to  Sueton¬ 
ius,  he  was  brought  up  in  squalor  and  ignorance,  and 
led  a  degraded  and  miserable  youth ;  but  it  is  hardly 
credible  that  so  good  a  prince  and  so  indulgent  a 
father  in  all  his  other  acts  should  thus  have  neglected  his 
son’s  education,  and  the  story  of  his  scandalous  youth 
was  more  probably  invented  to  suit  his  after  life.  When 
Vespasian  was  proclaimed  emperor,  Domitian  escaped 
with  difficulty  from  the  burning  temple  of  the  Capitol, 
and  lay  in  hiding  from  the  Vitelhans  till  his  father’s 
party  proved  victorious.  After  the  fall  of  Vitellius  he 
was  saluted  as  Caesar,  or  prince  imperial,  by  the  troops, 
obtained  the  city  praetorship,  and  was  intrusted  with  the 
administration  of  Italy  till  his  father’s  return  from  the 
East.  Intoxicated  by  this  sudden  rise  from  obscurity, 
he  grossly  abused  the  power  committed  to  him,  and 
conducted  himself  more  like  a  Turkish  pasha  than  the 
son  of  a  sturdy  Sabine  soldier.  Such  were  the  airs  of 
authority  he  assumed  that  Vespasian,  as  the  story  goes, 
wrote  in  irony  to  thank  him  for  not  having  dismissed  his 
own  father.  Certain  it  is,  that  though  in  his  father’s 
lifetime  he  several  times  filled  the  office  of  consul,  and 
after  his  death  was  nominally  the  partner  in  the  empire 
with  his  brother,  yet  he  never  took  any  part  in  public 
business,  but  lived  in  great  retirement,  devoting  himself 
to  a  life  of  pleasure  and  literary  pursuits  till  he  succeeded 
to  the  purple.  The  death  of  Titus,  if  not  hastened  by 
foul  means,  was  at  least  eagerly  welcomed  by  his  brother. 
His  succession  (September  13,  81)  was  unquestioned,  and 
it  would  seem  as  if,  when  his  ambition  was  sated,  and 
before  his  fears  were  aroused,  he  intended,  as  far  as  his 
weak  volitions  and  mean  abilities  would  allow,  to  govern 
well.  Like  Augustus,  he  attempted  a  reformation  of 
morals  and  religion.  As  chief  pontiff  he  inquired  into 
the  character  of  the  vestal  virgins,  three  of  whom  were 
found  guilty,  while  in  the  case  of  one  the  awful  penalty 
of  a  living  entombment  was  revived.  He  enforced  the 
laws  against  adultery,  mutilation,  and  the  grosser  forms 
of  immorality.  He  forbade  the  public  acting  of  mimes. 
He  erected  many  temples  and  public  buildings  and  re¬ 
stored  the  temple  of  the  Capitol,  on  the  gilding  of  which, 
if  Plutarch  is  to  be  believed,  he  expended  12,000  talents, 
or  $12,500,000.  He  passed  many  sumptuary  laws,  one 
of  which  is  noticeable  as  showing  the  increasing  dearth 
of  corn,  which  was  now  grown  mainly  by  the  wasteful 
and  inefficient  process  of  slave  labor.  An  edict  was 
issued  forbidding  the  withdrawal  of  arable  land  from 
the  plough,  and  reducing  existing  vineyards  by  one  half. 
Finally,  he  took  a  personal  share  in  the  administration 
of  justice  at  Rome,  and  exercised  a  jealous  supervision 
over  the  governors  of  provinces. 

Such  public  virtues  counterbalanced  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people  all  his  private  vices,  gross  and  glaring  as 
they  were  from  the  first.  Former  emperors  had  been 
deified  after  their  death,  but  Domitian  was  the  first  to 
arrogate  divine  honors  in  his  lifetime,  and  cause  himself 
in  public  documents  to  be  styled  Our  Lord  and  God. 
Doubtless  in  the  poets  (such  as  Martial,  who  calls  the 
emperor’s  minion  the  Ganymede  of  our  second  Jove) 
this  deification  was  nothing  but  fulsome  flattery,  but 
in  the  case  of  the  provincials  it  was  a  sincere  tribute  to 
the  impersonation  of  the  Roman  Empire,  as  the  ad* 
ministrator  of  good  government,  and  the  peacemaker 
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of  the  world.  Even  when  Rome  and  Italy  felt  his  ! 
heavy  hand,  and  smarted  beneath  his  proscriptions  and 
extortions,  the  provinces  were  undisturbed.  Though 
he  took  the  title  of  imperator  more  than  twenty  times, 
and  enjoyed  at  least  one  triumph,  his  achievements  as  a 
general  were  insignificant.  His  campaign  in  83  against 
the  Chatti  was  “  a  mere  summer  promenade ;  ”  in  Dacia 
(87)  he  received  a  severe  check,  and  the  peace  con¬ 
cluded  with  this  nation  in  90  was  due  to  the  victories  of 
his  lieutenant,  Julianus.  Juvenal  hints  that  the  flaxen¬ 
haired  Germans  who  figured  in  his  triumph  were  pur¬ 
chased  slaves.  His  jealousy  was  provoked  by  the 
successes  of  Agricola  in  Britain,  and  the  conqueror  of 
Galgacus  and  the  hero  of  the  battle  of  the  Grampians 
was  recalled  to  Rome  (84)  in  the  midst  of  his  conquests, 
condemned  to  retirement,  and,  as  Tacitus  is  inclined  to 
believe,  removed  by  poison. 

The  revolt  of  Antonius  Saturninus,  the  commander 
of  the  Roman  forces  in  Upper  Germany  (93),  marks  the 
turning  point  in  his  reign.  By  a  fortunate  rising  of  the 
Rhine,  which  prevented  his  barbarian  allies  from  com¬ 
ing  to  his  assistance,  and  by  the  vigor  of  Norbanus,  it 
was  speedily  crushed  ;  but  the  fears  of  the  emperor 
once  aroused  seem  never  again  to  have  slept.  A  pro¬ 
scription  as  bloody  as  that  of  Sulla  followed,  and  no 
man  of  eminence  could  feel  his  life  safe.  Before  this 
he  had  sought  out  victims  to  gratify  his  cupidity  and 
replenish  his  exhausted  treasury.  Now  he  struck  at 
all  that  was  conspicuous  for  talent  or  virtue,  glutted 
himself  with  the  blood  of  the  Lamioe,  and  sentenced  to 
death  his  own  cousin  and  nephew  by  marriage,  Flavius 
Clemens.  A  conspiracy  among  his  own  freedmen  — 
set  on  foot,  it  is  said,  by  his  wife,  who  knew  her  own 
life  to  be  threatened  —  cut  short  his  career  of  tyranny 
and  bloodshed.  He  was  stabbed  in  his  bedroom  by  a 
freedman  of  Clemens  named  Stephanus,  September  18, 
96. 

DON,  anciently  Tanais,  a  river  of  European 
Russia,  which  ranks  immediately  after  the  Volga  and 
the  Dnieper.  It  rises  in  the  Ivan  Lake,  a  small  basin  in 
the  government  of  Tula,  which  also  sends  a  portion  of 
its  waters  to  the  Volga  by  means  of  the  Shat,  a  tribu¬ 
tary  of  the  Upa;  its  course  has  a  general  southern 
direction  through  the  governments  of  Riasan,  Tam- 
boff,  Orloff,  Voronesh,  and  the  Country  of  the  Don 
Cossacks;  its  total  length,  inclusive  of  its  various  wind¬ 
ings,  is  1,325  miles,  and  its  drainage  area  is  calculated 
at  1 70,000  square  miles. 

DON  COSSACK  COUNTRY  (in  Russian  Donskago 
Voiska  Zemlya ,  the  Land  of  the  Don  Army),  the  south¬ 
west  portion  of  European  Russia,  situated  in  the  basin 
of  the  Don,  and  bounded  in  part  by  the  Sea  of  Azoff. 
Its  area,  according  to  the  military  survey,  is  59,650 
square  miles,  or  135,761  square  versts,  but  according  to 
Schweizer  62,574  square  miles,  or  142,401  square  versts. 
The  most  of  the  surface  consists  of  an  irregular  steppe 
broken  in  some  places  by  undulating  elevations  or  coni¬ 
cal  hills,  and  traversed  by  the  channels  and  ravines  of 
the  numerous  tributaries  and  sub-tributaries  of  the 
principal  river.  The  district  to  the  north  is  especially 
flat,  forming  in  fact,  as  is  shown  by  the  characteristics 
of  its  flora,  a  part  of  the  great  Aralo-Caspian  depres¬ 
sion.  Population  (estimated),  1,020,000. 

DON  JUAN,  a  legendary  personage  whose  story, 
originating  in  Spain,  has  found  currency  in  various 
poetic  and  dramatic  forms  throughout  most  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe.  The  character  has  a  certain  historic 
basis  in  so  far  as  it  is  localized  at  Seville  in  the  time  of 
Peter  the  Cruel,  or,  according  to  another  version,  of 
Charles  V.  Don  Juan,  who  belonged  to  the  illustrious 
Tenorio  family,  lived  a  life  of  unbridled  licentiousness. 
In  an  attempt  to  abduct  Giralda,  daughter  of  the  Gov¬ 


ernor  of  Seville,  he  was  encountered  by  her  fatliet', 
whom  he  subsequently  killed  in  a  duel.  In  mocking 
defiance  of  the  spirit  world,  in  whose  existence  his  sen¬ 
suality  had  destroyed  all  faith,  he  visited  the  tomb  of 
the  murdered  man  in  the  vault  of  San  Francesco  and 
challenged  his  statue  to  follow  him  to  supper.  The 
invitation  was  accepted ;  the  animated  statue  appeared 
at  table  among  the  guests,  and  carried  the  blaspheming 
skeptic  to  hell.  In  a  few  later  dramatic  versions  of  the 
story  some  features  are  introduced  belonging  to  another 
personage  of  the  same  name,  Don  Juan  of  Marana, 
who,  having  sold  himself  to  the  devil,  passed  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  in  debauchery  and  crime.  His  mother, 
however,  had  provided  that  masses  should  be  said  for 
his  salvation,  and,  being  converted  through  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  these,  he  ended  his  days  in  a  monastery,  where 
he  subjected  himself  to  the  severest  penance. 

DONAGHADEE,  a  market  town  of  Ireland,  in 
County  '  Down,  situated  near  the  mouth  of  Belfast 
Lough  on  the  Irish  Channel,  is  the  nearest  port  in 
Ireland  to  Great  Britain.  Population,  24,000. 

DONALDSON,  John  William,  a  philologist  and 
Biblical  critic,  born  1812,  died  February  10,  1761. 

DONATELLO,  the  diminutive  of  Donato,  was  the 
son  of  Niccolo  Bardi,  and  was  born  in  Florence  in  1386. 
He  learned  the  goldsmith’s  trade  under  the  father  of  the 
renowned  Lorenzo  Ghiberti,  and  the  goldsmith’s  trade 
then  included  all  kinds  of  bronze  creations.  At  the  age 
of  seventeen  he  set  out  for  Rome  with  his  friend  Brunel- 
lesco.  At  Rome  the  two  young  men  maintained  them¬ 
selves  by  working  as  goldsmiths  during  the  first  half  of 
the  week,  devoting  the  second  half  to  the  study  of  the 
ancient  monuments,  and  to  making  excavations  in  search 
of  lost  works  of  art.  The  Romans,  we  are  told,  be¬ 
lieved  them  to  be  treasure-seekers.  The  Romans  of 
Donatello’s  time  still  reflected  the  feelings  with  which 
their  forefathers,  nearly  three  centuries  before,  had 
wondered  when  the  agents  of  Henry  of  Blois,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  dug  up  and  carried  away  from  their  city 
similar  artistic  treasures.  On  their  return  to  Florence, 
rich  in  artistic  knowledge  and  treasures,  the  career 
commenced  in  which  Brunellesco  was  destined  to  hang 
above  the  Florence  cathedral  the  dome  of  the  Pantheon, 
and  Donatello  to  impart  to  the  multitudinous  creations 
of  his  chisel  the  truthfulness  and  grace  and  power  for 
which  he  was  so  largely  indebted  to  his  ancient  models. 
There  exist  forty  works  of  Donatello  of  unquestioned 
authenticity,  and  thirty-one  respecting  which  contro¬ 
versies  have  arisen;  and  twenty-five,  recorded  by  his 
contemporaries  but  no  longer  found,  must  be  added  to 
the  number.  When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  many  of 
these  works  are  life-size  or  colossal  statues,  or  large  bas- 
reliefs  crowded  with  figures,  an  idea  may  be  formed  of 
the  extent  of  his  labors,  prosecuted  untiringly  during  a 
life  which  extended  to  eighty  years.  He  was  fortunate 
in  the  precise  period  of  his  labors.  During  the  whole 
of  the  previous  century  Florentine  art  had  concentrated 
its  efforts  on  the  creation  of  its  grand  architectural  mon¬ 
uments.  In  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century 
sculpture  was  cultivated,  but  chiefly  to  adorn  the  palaces 
and  gratify  the  vanity  of  the  rich.  Donatello,  placed 
between  the  two  periods,  could  devote  his  genius  to  the 
execution  of  the  great  plastic  works  required  for  the 
completion  and  adornment  of  the  public  buildings  of  the 
state.  Hence  the  statues  of  the  church  of  St.  Michele, 
those  of  Giotto’s  belfry,  the  pulpit  St.  Lorenzo,  those  in 
the  baptistry,  as  well  as  all  the  other  works  which  still 
remain  exactly  where  first  placed — unhappily  no  longer 
the  case  with  the  St.  George — possess  an  exceptional 
beauty,  for  no  sculptor  ever  studied  more  carefully  than 
Donatello  the  exact  relation  of  a  work  to  its  local  desti¬ 
nation.  The  varied  and  characteristic  elements  of 
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Donatello’s  Art,  what  he  borrowed  from  the  antique, 
what  peculiar  tricks  of  drapery  he  took  from  his  imme¬ 
diate  predecessors,  how,  from  his  first  habit  of  painting 
his  figures  he  passed  into  a  phase  of  purely  sculptured 
effects,  how  he  was  influenced  by  his  friend  Brunellesco 
in  his  treatment  of  proportion  and  perspective,  how  he 
imparted  a  more  pictorial  character  by  the  greater  flat¬ 
ness  of  the  figures 'to  his  bas-reliefs,  all  this  forms  one  of 
the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  history  of  Renais¬ 
sance  sculpture.  He  died  at  Florence  in  1466. 

DON  ATI,  Giovanni  Battista,  professor  of  astron¬ 
omy  at  the  Royal  Institute  of  Florence,  was  born  at 
Pisa,  December  16,  1826,  and  died  at  Florence,  Sep¬ 
tember  20,  1873. 

DONATISTS,  a  powerful  sect  which  formed  itself 
in  the  Christian  Church  of  Northern  Africa  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  fourth  century.  In  its  doctrine  it  sprang 
from  the  same  roots,  and  in  its  history  it  had  in  many 
things  the  same  character,  as  the  early  Novatians. 

DONATUS,  ZElius,  a  grammarian  and  rhetorician, 
who  taught  at  Rome  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century 
A.D.,  had  the  honor  of  numbering  St.  Jerome  among 
his  pupils,  and  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  profes¬ 
sional  works. 

DONA U  WORTH,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle 
of  Swabia-Neuburg,  twenty-five  miles  north  of  Augs¬ 
burg,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Wornitz.  It  is  of  some  importance  as  a  river 
port,  and  the  center  of  a  considerable  agricultural  trade, 
but  its  main  interest  is  historical. 

DONCASTER,  the  Danutti  of  Antoninus  and  Dona 
Ceaster  of  the  Saxons,  a  municipal  borough  and  market- 
town  of  England,  in  the  west  riding  of  Yorkshire, 
thirty-two  miles  south  of  York,  and  156  miles  north  of 
London.  Population,  20,000. 

DONEGAL,  a  maritime  county  in  the  extreme  north- 
west  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  bounded  on 
the  north  and  west  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  east 
by  Lough  Foyle,  and  the  counties  of  Londonderry  and 
Tyrone,  and  on  the  south  by  Donegal  Bay  and  the 
counties  of  Fermanagh  and  Leitrim.  It  covers  an  area 
of  1,870^  square  miles,  or  1,197,120  acres,  of  which 
22,880  are  under  water.  The  county  possesses  a  large 
extent  of  seacoast  indented  by  numerous  inlets.  Bally- 
shannon  harbor,  the  most  southern  of  them,  is  small, 
and  has  a  bar  at  its  mouth,  as  have  Donegal  and  Inver 
harbors  farther  west.  Killibegs  harbor  is  well  sheltered, 
and  capable  of  receiving  large  vessels.  On  the  western 
coast  are  Bruckles  or  McSwiney’s  Bay,  and  Teelin  har¬ 
bor,  suitable  for  small  vessels;  and  on  the  north  is  Sheep- 
haven,  within  which  is  Dunfanaghy  Bay,  wdiere  the 
largest  ships  may  lie  in  safety,  as  they  may  also  in  Mul- 
roy  Bay  and  Lough  Swilly  farther  east.  Lough  Foyle, 
wrhich  divides  Donegal  from  Londonderry,  is  a  noble 
sheet  of  water,  but  is  shallow  and  dry  at  ebb  tide,  con¬ 
tracted  at  its  entrance,  and  encumbered  with  shoals.  A 
few  miles  from  Malin  Head,  the  most  northerly  portion 
of  the  mainland  of  Ireland,  the  varied  and  extensive 
Lough  Swilly  runs  far  into  the  interior.  From  these 
two  loughs  much  land  has  been  reclaimed.  Numerous 
islands  and  rocks  stud  the  coast.  The  largest  island  is 
North  Aran,  about  fifteen  miles  in  circumference,  with 
a  lofty  hill  in  its  center,  and  a  gradual  declivity  down 
to  the  sea.  On  the  northern  coast  are  Tory  Island,  on 
which  is  one  of  those  singular  round  towers  marking 
the  holy  places  of  ancient  times,  and,  farther  east,  In- 
nistrahul,  the  ultima  Thule  of  Ireland.  Ihe  inhabitants 
of  the  island  obtain  a  precarious  livelihood  by  fishing, 
kelp-burning,  and  rude  husbandry,  but  are  often  reduced 
to  extreme  destitution.  Mountains  and  irregular  groups 
of  highlands  occupy  the  whole  interior  of  the  country, 
and  considerable  of  it  is  bog  and  moor  land.  Arrrigal 
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mountain  attains  an  elevation  of  2,462  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  commands  from  its  summit  a  fine 
view  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  country.  Blue- 
stack  (2,213  feet),  Muckish  mountain  (2,190  feet),  in 
Kilmacrenan  barony,  and  Slieve  Snaght  (2,019)  in  In- 
nishowen  are,  next  to  Arrigal,  the  highest  mountains. 
The  eastern  and  southern  portions  of  the  county  are 
comparatively  level,  and  contain  the  most  fertile  land. 
The  modes  of  agriculture  present  little  that  is  peculiar 
to  the  country,  and  the  spade  still  supplies  the  place  of 
the  plow  where  the  rocky  nature  of  the  surface  pre¬ 
vents  the  application  of  the  latter  instrument.  The  soil 
of  the  greater  portion  of  the  country,  i.  e.,  the  granite, 
quartz,  and  mica  slate  districts,  is  thin  and  cold,  while 
that  on  the  carboniferous  limestone  is  warm  and  friable. 
Owing  to  the  boggy  nature  of  the  soil,  agriculture  has 
not  made  much  progress,  although  in  certain  districts 
(Gweedore,  for  instance)  much  land  has  been  brought 
under  cultivation  through  the  enterprise  of  the  pro¬ 
prietors.  About  43J4  per  cent,  of  the  land  is  returned 
as  bog  and  waste,  about  35  per  cent,  under  pasture,  and 
21  per  cent,  under  tillage.  As  an  indication  of  the  sta¬ 
tionary  condition  of  the  husbandry  of  Donegal,  it  may 
be  stated  that  the  number  of  acres  returned  as  under 
crops  in  1853  was  246,097,  while  in  1876  it  was  236,015. 
In  Donegal,  as  in  other  counties  of  Ulster,  the  linen 
manufactures  afford  employment  to  a  number  of  the  in¬ 
habitants,  especially  at  Raphoe,  while  the  manufacture 
of  woolen  stockings  and  worked  muslin  is  carried  on 
pretty  extensively.  The  trade  in  these  manufactures 
and  in  the  domestic  produce  of  the  county  finds  its 
principal  outlets  through  the  port  of  Derry  and  the  in¬ 
land  town  of  Strabane,  county  Tyrone.  The  deep  sea 
fisheries  are  important.  They  comprise  the  three  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Killybegs,  Dunfanaghy,  and  Carndonagh — the 
last  named  including  a  small  part  of  the  Derry  coast — 
and  extend  to  365  miles  of  maritime  boundary.  There 
are  777  boats  registered  in  the  fisheries,  manned  by 
3,053  men  and  boys.  The  salmon  fishery  is  also  prose¬ 
cuted  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  principal  seats  of  the 
trade  being  at  Ballyshannon  and  Letterkenny.  The 
population  has  decreased  within  the  last  twenty  years  at 
a  greater  ratio  than  the  rest  of  Ulster,  and  emigration 
has  drawn  off  a  greater  proportion  of  the  people  than 
from  other  parts  of  the  province.  For  the  twenty-four 
years  ending  in  1875  the  rate  of  emigration  averaged 
2,90s  per  annum.  By  the  census  of  1851  Donegal  con¬ 
tained  255,158  persons,  in  1861,  237,396,  and  in  1871, 
218,334,  of  whom  106,080  were  males,  and  112,254 
females — thus  showing  a  decrease  within  these  twenty 
years  of  14^  per  cent.  In  1889  the  population  was 
estimated  at  206,035.  After  Cavan,  Donegal  is  the 
most  Catholic  county  in  Ulster. 

DONGOLA,  or  Donkola,  a  town  of  Egypt,  in  the 
district  of  the  same  name  in  the  province  of  Nubia,  sit¬ 
uated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  about  forty-five 
miles  above  the  Third  Cataract.  It  is  known  as  Don- 
gola  Makarah,  or  New  Dongola,  to  distinguish  it  from 
Dongola  Agusa,  or  Old  Dongola,  formerly  a  fortified 
town,  but  now  in  decay. 

DONIZETTI,  Gaetano,  musical  composer,  was 
born  at  Bergamo,  Italy,  in  1798,  and  died  in  1848.  He 
was  the  author  of  sixty-four  operas,  the  more  important 
of  which  are  Marino  Falicro,  Lucia  di  Lammermoory 
La  Fille  du  Regiment ,  Linda  di  Chamounix ,  Don 
Pasquale,  and  Les  Martyrs. 

DONNE,  John  (1573-1631),  poet  and  divine  of 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  was  born  in  London,  of 
Catholic  parents.  At  the  University  of  Oxford  his 
learning  was  extraordinary,  and  he  was  compared, 
for  juvenile  erudition,  with  Pico  della  Mirandola 
In  the  year  1587  he  was  removed  to  Trinit) 
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College,  Cambridge,  but  he  took  no  degree  there  or  at 
Oxford,  his  scruples  as  a  Catholic  standing  in  the  way. 
In  1590  he  went  up  to  London  and  was  admitted  into 
Lincoln’s  Inn.  His  father  presently  died,  and  left  his 
son  ,£3,000.  Until  he  came  of  age,  he  was  under  his 
mother’s  care,  and  it  is  supposed  that  this  was  the 
period  to  which  he  refers  in  Pseudo-Martyr ,  in  which 
an  increasing  conviction  of  the  truth  of  Protestantism 
struggled  with  the  old  taith  and  the  familiar  surround 
ings.  Walton  has  given  an  interesting  account  of 
Donne’s  change  of  faith,  which  probably  took  place 
about  1592.  Before  this  he  must  have  been  writing,  for 
many  of  the  Divine  Poems ,  and  of  these  not  the  worst, 
are  obviously  written  by  a  sincere  Catholic.  The  re¬ 
bound  from  Catholic  ascetism  was  a  severe  trial  to  an 
ardent  nature  ;  it  seems  that  he  plunged  into  various 
excesses,  and  that  his  father’s  legacy  was  rapidly 
squandered.  In  1593,  however,  he  had  already  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  poetic  reputation.  The  first  three  of 
his  famous  Satires  exist  in  a  MS.  dated  1593,  and  the 
rest  appear  to  have  been  composed  at  various  times 
before  1601.  In  1594  he  commenced  his  travels,  wan¬ 
dering  over  Europe,  and  accompanying  the  Earl  of  Essex 
at  the  taking  of  Cadiz,  in  1596,  and  again  in  the  expedi¬ 
tion  of  1597.  It  has  been  thought  that  he  was  engaged 
in  militarv  service  in  Holland  in  1596.  He  did  not  re¬ 
turn  to  England  until  he  had  seen  Italy,  and  was 
planning  an  excursion  into  Palestine,  when  the  difficulty 
of  traveling  in  the  East  diverted  his  thoughts  to  Spain. 
In  both  Italy  and  Spain  he  took  considerable  pains 
to  master  the  language  and  existing  literature  of  each 
country,  as  the  notes  to  his  works  testify.  It  is  possible 
that  the  fantastic  Spanish  school  of  conceits,  which 
takes  its  name  from  Gongora,  may  have  affected  the 
style  of  Donne.  In  1613,  he  published  A?i  Elegy  on 
the  Death  of  Prince  Henry.  Efforts  were  made  to 
gam  him  preferment  at  court,  but  James  I.,  who  had 
conceived  a  high  opinion  of  Donne’s  theological  gifts, 
refused  to  give  him  a  single  post  outside  of  the  Church. 
The  poet’s  scruples  were  at  last  removed,  and  in  1614, 
he  preached  in  orders  before  the  king  at  Whitehall. 
Within  a  single  year  fourteen  good  livings  were  offered 
to  him;  but  he  refused  them  all,  simply  accepting  the 
post  of  lecturer  at  Lincoln’s  Inn.  In  1617,  thedeath 
of  his  wife  was  a  blow  under  which  his  health  so  far 
suffered  that  he  was  persuaded  by  his  friends  to  go 
abroad,  and  to  spend  more  than  a  year  in  Germany.  In 
1619,  he  returned,  with  the  expectation  of  the  deanery 
of  Canterbury.  This  he  did  not  gain,  but  in  1629,  he 
was  appointed  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s.  To  the  kindness  of 
the  Earl  of  Dorset  he  owed  the  vicarage  of  St.  Dunstan 
in  the  West.  In  1624  he  was  elected  prolocutor  to 
Convocation,  and  the  same  year  was  attacked  by  an  ill¬ 
ness  that  threatened  to  prove  immediately  fatal,  but 
from  which  he  rallied.  He  continued  in  feeble  health 
for  some  years,  and  preached  for  the  last  time  before 
Lent,  1630,  an  oration  which  the  king  called  “  the  Dean’s 
own  funeral  sermon,”  and  which  was  printed,  under  the 
title  of  Death's  Duel ,  in  1632.  On  March  31,  1631, 
he  died,  having  previously  wrapped  himself  in  his  wind¬ 
ing  sheet  to  have  his  portrait  taken.  He  was  buried  in 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral. 

DONOVAN,  Edward,  naturalist,  was  author  of 
many  popular  works  on  natural  history  and  botany. 
We  have  searched  in  vain  for  any  biographical  particu¬ 
lars  of  Donovan — the  only  facts  apparently  recorded 
being  that  he  was  a  fellow  of  the  Linnean  Society,  and 
that  he  died  in  London,  February  1,  1837. 

DOOR  and  DOORWAY,  in  Art.  The  form  of  the 
doorway  is  determined  by  the  architectural  style  of  the 
building  in  which  it  is  placed.  In  classical  buildings  it 
is  generally  rectangular  in  form,  though  both  Greeks 


and  Romans,  following  the  Egyptians,  among  whom  the 
practice  was  almost  universal,  occasionally  diminished 
the  opening  toward  the  top;  and  the  Romans,  in  later 
times,  threw  over  it  the  circular  arch,  which  was  the 
characteristic  feature  of  their  style.  Egyptian  door¬ 
ways  are  known  to  us  by  the  examples  which  remain  in 
monumental  structures;  and  those,  like  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  style,  are  of  gigantic  proportions.  The 
Greek  doorway  was  surrounded  by  moldings,  and  as  the 
lintel  or  top-stone  which  covered  it  projected  on  both 
sides  beyond  the  jambs,  the  moldings  which  ran  round 
both  jutted  out  at  the  place  of  meeting,  forming  a  sort 
of  shoulder,  a  characteristic  feature  in  all  the  styles  of 
Gothic  architecture. 

DOOR,  the  movable  panel  by  which  the  opening  to 
an  apartment,  closet,  or  passage  is  closed.  When 
moving  horizontally  on  hinges,  they  are  called  swing- 
doors;  when  two  such  are  used  to  close  one  opening, 
they  are  folding-doors.  Sliding-doors  are  those  which 
move  on  rollers,  and  may  be  pushed  aside.  A  trap¬ 
door  is  one  which  opens  vertically  over  a  horizontal 
opening,  as  a  hole  in  a  floor,  etc.  When  a  small  door 
closes  an  opening  cut  in  a  large  one,  it  is  usually  called 
a  wicket. 

DO  RAT,  Jean.  See  Daurat. 

DORCHESTER  (the  Durnovaria  of  the  Romans), 
a  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough  and  market 
town  of  England,  capital  of  the  county  of  Dorset,  situ¬ 
ated  on  an  eminence  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Frome, 
eight  miles  north  of  Weymouth.  Population,  7,500. 

DORDOGNE,  an  inland  department  in  the  south¬ 
east  of  France,  taking  its  name  from  the  river  which 
traverses  its  center  from  east  to  west,  and  formed  from 
nearly  the  whole  of  Perigord,  a  part  of  Agenais,  and 
small  portions  of  Limousin  and  of  Angoumois.  The 
chief  town  is  Perigueux.  The  total  area  is  3,545  square 
miles,  and  the  population,  480,142. 

DORIA,  Andrea,  the  famous  Genoese  admiral,  was 
born  at  Oneglia,  in  1466.  He  belonged  to  a  noble 
family,  several  of  whose  members,  both  before  and 
after  his  time,  distinguished  themselves  in  the  history  of 
Genoa.  Having  lost  both  his  parents  in  his  youth,  he 
embraced  the  military  profession,  and  served  in  the 
papal  guards  and  under  various  princes  of  Italy.  It 
was  not  until  he  was  fifty  years  of  age  that  he  entered 
into  the  service  of  Francis  I.,  of  France,  who  gave  him 
the  command  of  his  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean.  In 
this  position  he  preserved  that  spirit  of  independence 
which  is  so  natural  to  a  sailor  and  a  republican.  When 
the  French  attempted  to  render  Savona,  long  the  object 
of  jealousy  to  Genoa,  its  rival  in  trade,  Doria  remon¬ 
strated  strongly  against  the  measure ;  this  irritated 
Francis  to  such  a  degree,  that  early  in  1528,  he  ordered 
his  admiral  Barbesieux  to  sail  for  Genoa,  then  in  the 
hands  of  the  French  troops,  to  arrest  Doria,  and  to 
seize  his  galleys.  Doria,  however,  retired  with  all  his 
galleys  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  closing  with  the  offers 
of  the  emperor,  Charles  V.,  returned  his  commission  to 
Francis,  and  hoisted  the  imperial  colors.  To  deliver 
his  country,  now  weary  alike  of  the  French  and  the 
imperial  yoke,  from  the  dominion  of  foreigners,  was 
Doria’s  highest  ambition,  and  the  favorable  moment 
had  presented  itself.  Genoa  was  afflicted  with  the  pes¬ 
tilence,  the  French  garrison  was  ill  paid  and  greatly 
reduced,  and  the  inhabitants  were  sufficiently  disposed 
to  second  his  views.  Before  the  close  of  the  same  year 
(1528),  he  sailed  to  the  harbor  with  thirteen  galleys, 
landed  five  hundred  men,  and  made  himself  master  of 
the  gates  and  the  palace  with  very  little  resistance. 
The  French  governor,  with  his  feeble  garrison,  retired  to 
the  citadel,  but  was  soon  forced  to  capitulate;  upon 
which  the  people  quickly  levelecj  the  citadel  with  the 
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ground.  It  was  now  in  Doria’s  power  to  have  declared 
himself  the  sovereign  of  his  country  ;  but,  with  a  mag¬ 
nanimity  of  which  there  are  few  examples,  he  assem¬ 
bled  the  people  in  the  court  before  the  palace, 
disclaiming  all  preeminence,  and  recommended  to  them 
to  settle  what  form  of  government  they  chose  to  estab¬ 
lish^  The  people,  animated  by  his  spirit,  forgot  their 
factions,  and  fixed,  with  his  approval,  that  republican 
form  of  government  which,  with  little  variation,  sub¬ 
sisted  until  1815.  His  disinterested  patriotism  won  for 
him  the  appointment  of  censor  for  life  and  the  title 
“  Father  and  Liberator  of  his  Country.”  Doria  after¬ 
ward  engaged  in  an  expedition  against  the  Turks,  from 
whom  he  took  Coron  and  Patras.  He  also  cooperated 
with  Charles  V.,  in  the  reduction  of  Tunis  and  Gou- 
lette.  In  1547  two  successive  attempts'  were  made 
against  his  life  by  Fieschi,  and  a  Genoese  emigrant  of 
the  name  of  GiulioCibo.  He  resigned  his  command  in 
1556,  and  died  at  Genoa,  in  November,  1560,  being  then 
ninety-four  years  of  age. 

DORIANS,  the  name  by  which  one  of  the  two  fore¬ 
most  races  of  the  Hellenic  or  Greek  people  was  com¬ 
monly  known,  the  other  being  the  Ionic.  These  two 
races,  if  the  term  may  here  be  rightly  used,  stand  out  in 
marked  contrast,  as  exhibiting  different  types  of  charac¬ 
ter,  which  have  their  issue  in  different  modes  of 
thought  and  forms  of  government.  But  when  from  a 
consideration  of  their  political  and  intellectual  develop¬ 
ment  we  endeavor  to  work  our  way  backward  to  the 
origin  and  early  history  of  these  races,  we  find  ourselves 
confronted  by  traditions  which  show  little  consistency, 
or  which  even  exclude  each  other.  Herodotus,  in 
speaking  of  the  Athenians  and  Spartans  as  standing  at 
the  head  severally  of  the  Dorian  and  Ionian  races,  states 
positively  that  the  Ionian  was  a  Pelasgic,  the  Dorian  a 
Hellenic  people;  that  the  former  had  always  been 
stationary,  while  the  latter  had  many  times  changed  its 
abode.  In  the  time  of  Deucalion,  he  asserts,  the 
Dorians,  or  rather  the  tribe  or  tribes  which  were  after¬ 
ward  to  be  called  Dorians,  inhabited  Phthotis,  by 
which  he  probably  understands  the  southern  portion  of 
the  great  Thessalian  plain.  Afterward,  under  their 
eponymus  Dorus,  they  occupied  Histiaeotis,  which  he 
describes  as  the  region  under  Ossa  and  Olympus.  They 
had  thus  migrated  from  the  most  southerly  to  the  most 
northerly  parts  of  the  great  plain  which  is  drained  by 
the  Peneius.  The  next  migration  was  to  the  highlands 
of  Pindus,  the  chain  which  runs  down  at  right  angles 
from  the  Cambunian  range,  or  the  westward  extension 
of  Olympus.  Here,  he  says,  they  were  known  not  as 
Dorians,  but  as  Macedonians.  A  later  southward 
migration  brought  them  into  Dryopis,  whence  they 
made  their  way  into  the  Peloponnesus,  and  it  would  seem 
were  then  only  first  known  as  Dorians  (Herod,  i,  56). 

DORIS,  the  name  which,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus 
and  later  writers,  designated  the  little  territory  which 
lay  to  the  southwest  of  the  Malian  Gulf,  and  between 
the  ranges  of  (Eta  and  Parnassus,  bounded  by  the 
lands  of  the  Phocians  on  the  east,  of  the  Etolians  on 
the  west,  of  the  Malians  and  Epicnemidian  Locrians  on 
the  north,  and  of  the  Ozolian  Locrians  on  the  south,  the 
whole  being  barely  thirty  miles  in  length  by  ten  at  its 
greatest  width.  The  political  insignificance  of  Doris  is 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  it  had  no  seaboard.  The 
only  other  Greek  communities  in  like  plight  were  those 
of  Arcadia  or  the  Peloponnesian  high  lands,  and  both 
Doris  and  Arcadia  remained  far  in  the  rear  of  Hellenic 
development  generally. 

DORKING,  a  market  town  of  West  Surrey,  Eng¬ 
land,  situated  on  a  small  brook,  a  tributary  of  the 
Mole,  twenty-nine  miles  S.  of  London  by  rail. 
D’ORLEANS,  Louis  (1542-1629),  a  minor  French 
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poet  and  political  pamphleteer,  and  a  prominent  parti¬ 
san  of  the  Catholic  League. 

DORMOUSE,  the  common  name  of  a  family  of  small 
rodents  ( My  ox  idee ),  generally  regarded  as  intermediate 
between  mice  and  squirrels.  It  contains  twelve  species, 
distributed  over  the  temperate  parts  of  the  great  Palse- 
arctic  region  from  Britain  to  Japan,  and  throughout  the 
greater  portion  of  Africa. 

DORNBIRN,  or  Dornbuhren,  a  straggling  but 
well-built  township  of  Austria,  in  Tyrol,  about  six  miles 
south  of  Bregenz,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  a  stream 
known  as  the  Dornbirn  Ach,  which  flows  into  the  Lake 
of  Constance.  It  has  upward  of  8,000  inhabitants,  ranks 
as  the  principal  market-place  in  the  Vorarlberg,  and 
carries  on  iron  and  copper  smelting  and  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  cotton  cloth  and  worked  muslin. 

DOROGOBUSH,a  town  of  Russia  in  European  the 
government  of  Smolensk,  about  fifty-five  miles  east  of 
the  city  of  that  name.  Population,  8,000. 

DOROGOI,  or  Dorohoi,  a  town  of  Roumania,  in 
the  northern  part  of  Moldavia,  about  eighty  miles 
northwest  of  Jassy,  on  the  Shiska.  Pop.,  10,000. 

DOROTHEUS,  a  professor  of  jurisprudence  in  the 
law  school  of  Berytus  in  Syria,  and  one  of  the  three 
commissioners  appointed  by  the  Emperor  Justinian  to 
draw  up  a  book  of  Institutes,  after  the  model  of  the  In¬ 
stitutes  of  Gaius,  which  should  serve  as  an  introduction 
to  the  Digest  already  completed.  His  colleagues  were 
Tribonian  and  Theophilus,  and  their  work  was  accom¬ 
plished  in  533. 

DORP,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  government  of 
Diisseldorf,  seventeen  miles  northeast  of  Cologne, 
which,  like  Barmen  and  many  other  towns  in  the  val¬ 
ley  of  the  Wupper,  has  since  1849  rapidly  grown  into 
importance  as  a  center  of -manufacturing  industry. 

DORP  AT,  in  German  frequently  Dorpt,  in  Russian 
Derpt  or  Yurieff,  in  Esthonian  Tartoma,  a  city  of  Russia 
in  Europe,  in  the  government  of  Livonia,  situated  on 
both  banks  of  the  Embach,  157  miles  northeast  of 
Riga.  Owing  to  the  great  conflagration  of  1777,  the 
actual  town  is  almost  entirely  of  modern  erection  ;  and 
its  fortifications  have  been  transformed  into  promenades. 

This  university,  which  renders  the  town  the  great  in¬ 
tellectual  center  of  Livonia,  preserves  Ihe  Teutonic  tra¬ 
ditions  of  its  earlier  days,  and  is  much  more  German 
than  Russian  in  its  culture.  It  was  founded  by  Gusta- 
vus  Adolphus  in  1632;  but  in  1699  teachers  and  stu¬ 
dents  removed  to  Pernau  on  the  advance  of  the  Russians, 
and  on  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  Peter  the  Great 
again  took  flight  to  Sweden.  In  spite  of  the  stipulation 
of  the  treaty  of  1710,  and  the  efforts  of  the  Livonian  no¬ 
bles,  it  was  not  till  1802  that  its  restoration  was  effected 
under  the  patronage  of  Alexander  I. ;  but  since  that 
date  its  history  has  been  one  of  considerable  prosperity. 
It  possesses  forty-two  ordinary  professors,  a  total  teach¬ 
ing  staff  of  seventy-three  members,  and  upward  of  800 
students.  The  astronomical  department  is  especially  fa¬ 
mous,  owing  partly  to  the  labors  of  Otto  Struve,  and 
partly  to  its  possession  of  Fraunhofer’s  great  refracting 
telescope,  presented  by  the  Emperor  Alexander  I. 

D’ORSAY,  Alfred  Guillaume  Gabriel,  Count 
(1798-1852),  a  celebrated  leader  of  society  in  Paris  and 
London,  who  added  to  the  attractions  of  dandyism  those 
of  high  intellectual  and  artistic  gifts,  was  born  at  Paris* 

DORSET,  an  English  county,  situated  on  the  south¬ 
western  coast.  On  the  north  Dorsetshire  is  bounded 
by  Somersetshire  and  Wiltshire,  on  the  east  by  Hamp¬ 
shire,  on  the  west  by  Devonshire,  and  a  part  of  Somer¬ 
setshire,  while  the  British  Channel  washes  the  whole 
of  its  southern  coast.  Its  form  is  very  irregular;  the 
northern  boundry  has  a  considerable  angular  projection 
in  the  middle;  its  southern  coast  runs  out  into  various 
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points  and  headlands;  and  the  western  inclines  toward 
Devonshire  with  an  uneven  line.  Its  greatest  breadth 
from  north  to  south  is  about  thirty-five  miles,  and  its 
length  from  east  to  west  fifty-five.  Its  circumference, 
including  627,260  acres,  is  nearly  160  miles.  In  1889 
the  population  was  found  to  be  191,028,  having  increased 
from  1 14,452  in  1801,  and  175,054  m  1841;  111,731 
acres  were  under  corn  crops,  and  60,633  under  green 
crops. 

The  surface  of  Dorsetshire  is  hilly  and  uneven. 
Throwing  out  for  the  present  the  consideration  of  the 
coastline  in  Purbeck,  Portland,  and  to  the  westward, 
and  proceeding  in  the  direction  of  from  southeast  to 
northwest,  we  find  a  descending  series  of  formations, 
commencing  from  the  Tertiaries,  which  occupy  an  al¬ 
most  equilateral  triangle,  and  include  the  towns  of 
Wareham,  Poole,  Wimborne,  and  Cranborne;  passing 
through  a  band  of  Chalk  some  ten  or  twelve  miles  in 
breadth,  in  which  the  chief  towns,  Dorchester  and 
Blandford,  are  situated,  and  which  is  fringed  by  a  thin 
belt  of  Greensand  and  thence  to- the  Oolitic  beds  in  the 
northeast,  and  the  Lias  at  Bridport  and  the  southwest. 
The  three  systems  thus  roughly  indicated  have  been 
popularly  divided  into  the  Sands,  the  Chalks,  and  the 
Clays.  It  is,  of  course,  the  last  which  has  won  for  this 
county  the  somewhat  exaggerated  designation  of  “the 
garden  of  England.”  The  Downs  of  the  Chalk  district, 
formerly  so  celebrated  as  sheep-walks,  have  been  rapidly 
disappearing  of  late  years  under  the  influence  of  a  more 
scientific  system  of  agriculture,  thoughstill  the  stock  of 
sheep  pastured  in  the  country  amounts  to  between 
500,000  and  600,000.  Even  in  the  sandy  region,  culti¬ 
vation  is  advancing,  and  detached  portions  are  improved, 
though  there  is  still  much  waste  land,  dreary  and  bar¬ 
ren,  hardly  supporting,  even  in  the  summer  months,  a 
few  sheep  and  cattle,  and  supplying  the  scattered  cot¬ 
ters  with  heath  and  turf  for  fuel. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Dorsetshire  are  the  Frome, 
the  Stour,  and  the  Ivel.  The  Frome  rises  in  the  north¬ 
western  part  of  the  country,  near  Evershot,  and  pass- 
ing  by  Dorchester,  reaching  Poole,  and  falls  into  its 
bay.  The  Stour  enters  this  county  from  Wiltshire, 
near  Gillingham,  and,  pursuing  a  southern  and  south¬ 
eastern  direction,  enters  Hampshire.  The  Ivel,  anciently 
the  Yeo,  has  its  origin  from  several  springs  near  Hore- 
thorn  in  a  hill  northeast  from  Sherborne,  from  which 
town  it  flows  into  Somersetshire  and  falls  into  the  Par- 
ret  near  Yeovil. 

Agriculture  throughout  the  county  has  made  very 
important  advances  within  the  last  few  years, — steam 
cultivation  and  improved  implements  having  been 
largely  introduced,  and  the  growth  of  root-crops  abund¬ 
antly  stimulated  by  the  use  of  artificial  manures.  The 
precarious  crops  of  flax  and  hemp  for  the  supply  of  the 
rope  and  twine  works  of  Bridport  are  less  cultivated 
than  formerly.  O11  the  larger  farms  in  the  Chalk  dis¬ 
trict  a  peculiar  custom  prevails  of  under-letting  the 
dairies  at  so  much  per  cow,  the  farmer  finding  the  stock 
and  the  food,  and  the  dairyman  disposing  of  the  pro¬ 
duce.  The  horned  sheep  of  Dorsetshire,  long  cele¬ 
brated,  have  now  become  established  as  a  useful  and 
lucrative  breed.  The  manufactures  of  Dorsetshire  are 
not  extensive.  The  principal  are  those  of  flax  and 
hemp  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bridport  and  Beaminster, 
and  of  pottery  and  tile  in  the  district  near  Poole.  Net- 
making,  or  braiding  as  it  is  called,  and  also  gloving,  are 
carried  on  in  some  parts  of  the  villages;  but  the  manu¬ 
factories  of  lace,  and  of  thread-buttons,  formerly  flourish¬ 
ing  at  Blandford  and  elsewhere  may  be  said  to  be  now 
entirely  obsolete.  At  Sherborne  these  industries  have 
been  succeeded  by  extensive  silk  mills. 

DORSET,  Thomas  Sackville,  Lord  Buckhvrst, 


first  Earl  of  (1536-160S),  English  statesman,  was 
born  at  Buckhurst  in  the  parish  of  Withyham  in  Sussex. 
He  died  suddenly  on  April  19,  1608,  while  sitting  at 
the  council  table  in  Whitehall,  and  left  his  earldom  to 
his  son,  Robert  Sackville. 

DORSET,  Charles  Sackville,  Sixth  Earl  of 
(1637-1706).  Dorset  keeps  his  place  in  the  list  of  Eng¬ 
lish  poets  in  virtue  of  a  few  lyrical  and  satirical  pieces. 
As  a  patron  of  literature,  however,  Dorset  stands  un¬ 
rivaled — judicious,  impartial,  and  munificent.  To  him 
Prior  was  indebted  for  his  education,  Montague  for 
promotion,  and  Wycherly  for  support  against  the  dis¬ 
favor  of  the  public. 

DORT,  or  Dordrecht,  an  important  commercial 
city  of  Holland,  at  the  head  of  a  district  in  the  province 
of  South  Holland,  ten  miles  southeast  of  Rotterdam, 
with  a  population  of  28,000. 

DORT,  Synod  of,  an  assembly  of  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church,  with  deputies  from  France,  Switzerland, 
the  Palatinate,  Scotland,  and  England,  called  to  decide 
the  theological  differences  existing  between  the  Armin- 
ians  (or  Remonstrants)  and  the  Calvinists  (or  Counter 
Remonstrants),  was  held  at  Dort  or  Dordrecht  in  the 
years  1618  and  1619.  The  synod  was  concluded  on 
April  29,  1619,  by  a  magnificent  banquet  given  by  the 
chief  magistrate  of  Dort. 

DORTMUND,  a  town  of  Germany,  capital  of  a 
circle  of  the  same  name,  in  the  district  of  Arnsberg, 
and  Prussian  province  of  Westphalia,  is  situated  on  the 
Emscher.  Population  (1890),  62,000. 

DORY,  or  John  Dory,  an  Acantaopterygian  fish  be¬ 
longing  to  the  family  Sco7?ibrid(Z,  held  in  such  esteem 
by  the  ancient  Greeks  that  they  called  it  Zeus,  after 
their  principal  divinity.  It  is  accounted  a  great  table 
delicacy  and  brings  a  high  price. 

DOUAI,  or  Douay,  an  ancient  and  once  strongly 
fortified  town  of  France,  at  the  head  of  an  arrondisse- 
ment,  in  the  department  of  Nord,  situated  on  the 
Scarpe,  at  a  railway  junction  eighteen  miles  south  of 
Lille.  Its  triple  line  of  fortifications,  partly  the  work  of 
Vauban  and  partly  of  more  modern  structure,  includes 
a  considerably  larger  space  than  is  requisite  for  the  area 
of  its  buildings;  the  streets  are  consequently  spacious, 
and  the  number  and  size  of  the  gardens  unusually  large. 
Population,  22,000. 

DOUARNENEZ,  town  and  watering  place  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  Finistere,  to  the  south  of 
a  bay  of  the  same  name.  Its  sardine  fishery,  which  is 
carried  on  from  the  end  of  June  to  the  beginning  of 
December,  gives  occupation  to  about  800  boats,  and 
between  3,000  and  4,000  men;  the  average  number  of 
sardines  caught  each  year  is  360,000,000,  worth  9,000,- 
000  francs. 

DOUBLOON  (Sp.  dublone,  double)  is  the  name  of  a 
gold  piece  coined  in  Spain  and  Spanish  America.  The 
Dublone  de  Isabella,  coined  since  1848,  is  of  100  reals, 
and  equivalent  to  $5.00.  The  oldest  Spanish  doubloons 
vary  in  value  from  85  to  81  francs. 

DOUBS,  an  eastern  frontier  department  of  France, 
so  named  from  its  chief  river,  is  formed  of  the  ancient 
German  principality  of  Montbeliar  (Mompelgard),  and 
of  part  of  the  province  of  Franche-Comte.  It  is 
bounded  east-southeast  by  Switzerland,  north  by  the 
territory  of  Belfort  and  by  Haute-Saone,  and  northwest 
and  southwest  by  Haute-Saone  and  Jura.  Population, 
300,000. 

DOUCE,  Francis  (1762-1834),  an  English  anti¬ 
quarian. 

DOUGLAS,  the  commercial  capital  of  the  Isle  ot 
Man,  and  a  watering-place,  stands  on  a  fine  semicircular 
bay  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island,  at  the  junction  of 

the  Dhoo  and  Glass.  Population,  15,719. 
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DOUGLAS,  Gawain  or  Gavin  (c.  1474-1513), 
Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  and  the  ancient  classical  poet  of 
Scotland,  was  the  third  son  of  Archibald,  Earl  of  Angus, 
known  in  Scottish  history  as  “  Bell-the-Cat.”  Being 
intended  for  the  church,  Douglas  studied  at  the  univers¬ 
ity  of  St.  Andrews,  where  his  name  appears  in  the  lists 
of  alumni  between  1489  and  1494.  In  1501  he  was 
elected  dean  or  provost  of  the  collegiate  church  of 
St.  Giles’,  Edinburgh,  an  office  of  dignity  and  emolu¬ 
ment. 

In  the  battle  of  Flodden  (1513),  when  James  IV.  and 
many  of  the  Scottish  nobility  and  ecclesiastics  were 
killed,  the  Earl  of  Angus  lost  his  two  eldest  sons,  which 
so  affected  him  that  he  retired  to  St.  Mains,  a  religious 
house  in  Galloway,  where  he  soon  after  died.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  grandson,  Archibald,  a  handsome 
young  nobleman,  who  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
widowed  Queen  Margaret,  sister  of  Henry  VIII.  of 
England,  and  they  were  married  within  eleven  months 
after  the  death  of  the  king.  While  this  precipitate  con¬ 
nection  incensed  the  nobility  and  caused  much  jealousy 
of  the  Douglas  family,  it  seemed  to  open  up  a  way  for 
the  preferment  of  Gavin  Douglas.  By  the  influence  of 
the  queen,  Douglas  was  “  postulated  ”  by  the  Pope  to 
the  abbacy  of  Aberbrothock,  or  Arbroath.  He  met 
with  such  opposition,  however,  from  a  rival  claimant, 
that  his  appointment  was  never  completed,  and  he  was 
unable  to  obtain  his  abbacy.  Douglas  was  next  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  queen  to  the  Pope  for  the  archbishopric 
of  St.  Andrews,  then  vacant;  and,  relying  upon  the 
validity  of  this  appointment,  he  attempted  by  force  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  castle  of  St.  Andrews.  He  was, 
however,  unsuccessful,  and  ultimately  was  passed  over 
in  favor  of  Andrew  Forman.  At  length,  by  the  united 
influence  of  the  queen  and  the  Pope,  he  was  nominated 
for  the  bishopric  of  Dunkeld,  which  shortly  afterward 
became  vacant.  The  people  were  so  indignant  at  the 
marriage  of  the  queen  with  Angus  that  the  Parliament 
deprived  her  of  the  regency  of  the  kingdom  and  the 
charge  of  the  young  King  James  V.,  and  appointed  the 
Duke  of  Albany  to  be  regent  in  her  room.  One  of  the 
first  acts  of  the  duke,  who  came  from  France  to  as¬ 
sume  the  reins  of  government,  was  to  bring  Douglas  to 
trial  for  intriguing  for  ecclesiastical  benefices  with  the 
queen  and  the  Pope  without  the  sanction  of  Parliament. 
He  was  found  guilty,  and  put  in  prison  in  what  he  calls 
the  “  wyndy  and  richt  vnplesant  castell  and  royk  of 
Edinburgh,”  where  he  continued  for  about  a  year. 
This  harsh  step  of  the  Duke  of  Albany  seems  to  have 
brought  about  a  feeling  of  sympathy  for  Douglas.  He 
was  at  length  set  at  liberty,  and,  to  make  some  amends, 
the  duke  permitted  him  to  be  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Dunkeld. 

The  marriage  of  the  queen  with  the  Earl  of  Angus 
proved  an  unhappy  one  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  his  ill- 
treatment  of  her,  the  queen  separated  from  her  husband 
and  joined  with  the  regent  against  the  Douglases. 
Angus  fled  to  the  borders  for  a  time  ;  and  in  1521  his 
uncle  Gavin  was  deprived  of  his  bishopric.  The  bishop 
then  took  shelter  at  the  court  of  Henry  VIII.,  but  in 
1522  he  died  of  the  plague  at  London,  in  the  forty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age.  His  remains  were  interred  in 
the  Hospital  Church  of  the  Savoy. 

The  works  of  Bishop  Douglas,  though  not  numerous, 
are  important.  They  consist  of  (1)  The  Palice  of 
Honour ,  a  poem  written  in  1501  — an  allegorical  descrip¬ 
tion  of  many  gorgeous  cavalcades  of  famous  persons 
trooping  to  a  magnificent  palace  somewhat  like 
Chaucer’s  Temple  of  Fame,  in  the  execution  of  which 
Douglas  has  displayed  much  originality  of  treatment; 
(2)  Another  allegorical  poem,  called  King  Hart ,  or  the 
heart  of  man,  descriptive  of  the  progress  of  life  from 
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youth  to  age;  (3)  A  short  poem  called  Conscience ;  and 
(4)  A  Translation  of  the  TEneid  of  Virgil,  with  the 
supplemental  book  of  Maphmus  Vegius. 

This  Translation  of  Virgil,  by  which  Douglas  is  best 
known,  is  a  work  of  which  Scotland  will  always  be 
proud,  as  it  was  the  first  metrical  translation  of  a  class¬ 
ical  author  made  in  Britain,  and  the  precursor  of  many 
others. 

DOUGLAS,  Stephen  Arnold,  an  American  states¬ 
man,  was  born  at  Brendon,  in  the  State  of  Vermont,  on 
April  23,  1813.  His  father,  a. physician,  died  when  he 
was  still  an  infant,  and  in  his  youth  he  had  to  struggle 
with  poverty.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a  cabinet-maker, 
but  his  health  failed,  and  he  quitted  the  employment 
after  a  year  and  a  half.  He  next  studied  for  three 
years  at  the  Academy  of  Canandaigua,  giving  special 
attention  in  the  latter  part  of  his  course  to  law.  In 
1833  he  went  west  to  seek  his  fortune,  and  settled  in 
Jacksonville,  Illinois.  Here  he  supported  himself  for  a 
few  months  by  acting  as  an  auctioneer’s  clerk  and  keep¬ 
ing  a  school.  Called  to  the  bar  in  March,  1834,  he 
quickly  obtained  a  large  and  lucrative  practice,  and  so 
early  as  the  following  year  was  elected  Attorney-General 
of  the  State.  In  December,  1835,  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Legislature,  in  1837  he  was  appointed 
registrar  of  the  land  office  at  Springfield,  and  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1840,  he  became  Secretary  of  State  of  Illinois  from 
1841  till  November,  1843,  when  he  resigned  the  office 
in  order  to  stand  a  candidate  for  Congress  in  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  interest.  In  1837  he  had  failed  to  secure  his  re¬ 
turn  by  a  minority  of  five  in  a  total  vote  of  36,000  ;  on 
this  occasion  he  was  successful,  being  elected  by  a 
majority  of  400.  He  took  an  active  share  in  the 
Oregon  controversy,  asserting  his  unalterable  deter¬ 
mination  not  to  “  yield  up  one  inch  ”  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  to  Great  Britain,  and  advocating  its  occupation 
by  a  military  force.  He  was  also  a  leading  promoter 
of  the  measures  which  resulted  in  the  annexation  of 
Texas  and  in  the  Mexican  War.  Being  chairman  of  the 
Territorial  Committee  at  first  in  Congress  and  then  in 
the  Senate,  to  which  he  was  elected  in  March,  1847,  it 
fell  to  him  to  introduce  the  bills  for  admitting  Iowa, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  California,  and  Oregon  into  the 
Union,  and  for  organizing  the  Territories  of  Minnesota, 
Oregon,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Washington,  Kansas,  and 
Nebraska.  On  the  keenly-disputed  question  of  the  per¬ 
mission  of  slavery  in  the  Territories,  Douglas  advo¬ 
cated,  if  he  was  not  the  first  to  promulgate,  what  came 
to  be  known  as  the  “  popular  sovereignty  doctrine,”  by 
which  each  territory  was  to  be  left  to  decide  the  matter 
for  itself  in  the  same  manner  as  a  State.  The  bill  for 
organizing  the  Territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska, 
which  Douglas  reported  in  January,  1854,  caused  great 
popular  excitement,  as  it  repealed  the  Missouri  Com¬ 
promise,  and  declared  the  people  of  “any  State  or  Ter¬ 
ritory  ”  “  free  to  form  and  regulate  their  domestic 
institutions  in  their  own  way,  subject  only  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States.”  There  was  great  in¬ 
dignation  throughout  the  free  States  ;  and  Douglas,  as 
the  chief  promoter  ot  the  measure,  was  hanged  or 
burned  in  effigy  in  many  places.  In  1852,  and  again  in 
1856,  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  in  the 
National  Democratic  Convention,  and  though  on  both 
occasions  he  was  unsuccessful,  he  received  strong  sup¬ 
port.  In  1857  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  vigorous 
opposition  to  the  admission  of  Kansas  into  the  Union 
under  the  Lecompton  Constitution,  which  he  maintained 
to  be  fraudulent.  In  the  following  year  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  close  and  very  exciting  contest  for  the  sena- 
torship  with  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  was  the  Republi¬ 
can  candidate.  The  popular  vote  was  against  him,  but 
in  the  legislative  vote  he  secured  his  return  by  54  to  46. 
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Douglas  paid  great  attention  to  the  local  affairs  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  and  he  was  the  chief  promoter  of  the  Illinois 
Central  railroad.  In  i860  he  was  again  one  of  the 
Democratic  candidates  for  the  presidency,  and  received 
a  large  popular  vote,  but  he  was  only  feebly  supported 
in  the  electoral  college.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  he  denounced  secession  as  criminal,  and  was  one  of 
the  strongest  advocates  of  maintaining  the  integrity  of 
the  Union  at  all  hazards.  He  delivered  frequent  ad¬ 
dresses  in  this  sense  after  the  adjournment  of  Congress, 
and  during  his  last  illness  he  dictated  a  letter  for  publi¬ 
cation,  urging  all  patriotic  men  to  sustain  the  Union 
and  the  Constitution.  He  died  at  Chicago,  on  June  3, 
1861. 

DOUGLAS,  The  Scotch  Family  of.  William 
of  Douglas,  the  first  of  the  family  on  record,  was  so 
called,  doubtless,  from  the  wild,  pastoral  dale  which  he 
possessed.  He  is  found  witnessing  charters  by  the  king 
and  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  between  1175  and  1213. 
(2)  Sir  Archibald,  or  Erkenbald,  of  Douglas  is  a 
witness  to  charters  between  1190  and  1232.  (3)  Sir 

William  of  Douglas,  apparently  the  son  of  Sir 
Archibald,  figures  on  record  from  1240  to  1273.  He 
appears  in  1255  as  one  of  the  Scotch  partisans  of  King 
Henry  III.  of  England.  (4)  Hugh  of  Douglas,  the 
elder,  acquired  land  in  Glencorse,  in  Lothian,  by  mar¬ 
riage  with  the  sister  of  Sir  Hugh  of  Abernethy;  and 
dying  without  issue  about  1287,  was  succeeded  by  his 
younger  brother.  (5)  Sir  William  of  Douglas  was 
distinguished  in  tradition  as  Williani  the  Hardy.  His 
first  appearance  is  in  1267.  He  was  the  first  man  of 
mark  who  joined  Wallace  in  the  rising  against  the 
English  in  1297;  and  for  this  his  lands  were  wasted,  and 
his  wife  and  children  carried  off  by  Robert  Bruce,  the 
young  Earl  of  Carrick,  then  a  partisan  of  England. 
(6)  The  history  of  his  son,  the  Good  Sir  James  of 
Douglas,  is  familiar  as  Bruce’s  greatest  captain  in  the 
long  War  of  the  Succession.  The  hero  of  seventy  fights, 
he  is  said  to  have  won  them  all  but  thirteen,  leaving  the 
name  of  the  Black  Douglas.  He  was  slain  in  Andalusia 
in  1330.  (7)  Hugh  of  Douglas,  of  whom  nothing  is 

known  except  that  he  made  over  the  now  great  domains 
of  his  family,  in  1342,  to  his  nephew,  Sir  William  of 
Douglas. 

Earls  of  Douglas. — Hitherto,  the  Douglases  had  no 
higher  title  than  that  of  knight;  but  in  1357,  Sir  William 
of  Douglas,  who  had  fought  at  Poitiers,  and  distinguished 
himself  in  other  fields,  was  made  Earl  of  Douglas,  and 
afterward  by  marriage  became  Earl  of  Mar.  His  ambi¬ 
tion  aimed  at  still  greater  things,  and  in  1371  he  dis¬ 
puted  the  succession  to  the  Scottish  crown  with  Robert 
II.  (the  first  of  the  Stewards).  He  died  in  1384.  His 
son  James,  second  Earl  of  Douglas  and  Mar,  the  con¬ 
queror  of  Hotspur,  fell  at  Otterburn  in  1388.  The 
Earldom  of  Douglas,  meanwhile,  was  bestowed  on  an 
illegitimate  son  of  the  Good  Sir  James — Archibald, 
Lord  of  Galloway,  surnamed  the  Grim.  His  son  Archi¬ 
bald,  fourth  Earl,  was  taken  prisoner  by  Hotspur,  and 
fought  at  Shrewsbury.  Of  succeeding  Earls,  the  sixth 
and  eighth  were  murdered  by  James  II.  of  Scotland,  and 
the  ninth  became  a  monk.  Another  branch  includes 
the  Earls  of  Angus,  of  whom  one  of  the  most  formidable 
was  Archibald  “  Bell-the-Cat.”  From  this  family, 
through  marriage  with  the  Lennoxes,  the  present  reign¬ 
ing  Queen  of  Great  Britain  claims  descent.  The  Mor¬ 
tons,  Queensberry  (Duke),  Earls  of  March,  Hamiltons, 
and  many  other  leading  families  in  the  British  peerage 
are  descended  (mostly  illegitimately)  from  the  Douglases. 

DOUR,  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of  Hai- 
naut,  nine  miles  southwest  of  Mons,  to  the  right  of  the 
railway  from  that  city  to  Valenciennes. 

DOUSA,  Janus  (Jan  van  per  Does)  (1545-1604), 


a  distinguished  Dutch  statesman,  historian,  poet,  and 
philologist,  the  heroic  defender  of  Leyden,  was  born  at 
Noordwyck,  in  the  province  of  Holland,  December  6, 
1545.  His  name  stands  in  the  list  of  nobles  who  in  that 
year  formed  a  league  against  Philip  II. ;  but  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  taken  any  active  part  in  public 
affairs  till  1572,  when  he  was  sent  as  head  of  an  embassy 
to  England.  Two  years  later  he  was  intrusted  with  the 
government  and  defense  of  Leyden,  then  besieged  by 
the  Spaniards;  and  in  this  arduous  post  he  displayed 
rare  intelligence,  fortitude,  and  practical  wisdom.  On 
the  foundation  of  the  University  of  Leyden  by  William 
I.  of  Orange,  Dousa  was  appointed  first  curator,  and 
this  office  he  held  for  nearly  thirty  years.  Through  his 
friendships  with  foreign  scholars  he  drew  to  Leyden 
many  illustrious  teachers  and  professors.  He  died  at 
Noordwyck,  October  8,  1604,  and  was  interred  at  The 
Hague. 

DOUVILLE,  Jean  Baptiste  (1794 — c.  1837),  a 
French  traveler,  born  at  Hambye,  in  the  department  of 
Manche,  whose  asserted  discoveries  in  Africa  have  in 
large  measure  been  relegated  to  the  region  of  romance. 
After  spending  some  time  in  Paris,  and  being  admitted 
a  member  of  the  Societe  de  Geographic,  he  proceeded 
in  1826  to  Brazil,  with  the  intention  apparently  of  carry¬ 
ing  on  scientific  explorations;  from  this  purpose,  how¬ 
ever,  he  was  diverted  by  the  political  circumstances  of 
the  country;  and  to  replenish  his  funds  he  started  busi¬ 
ness  at  Montevideo,  in  partnership  with  a  M.  Labois- 
sere.  Toward  the  close  of  the  following  year,  probably 
in  October,  after  a  short  residence  at  Rio  Janeiro,  he 
left  Brazil  for  the  Portuguese  possessions  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  where  his  presence  in  March,  1828,  is 
proved  by  the  mention  made  of  him  in  certain  letters 
of  Castillo  Branco,  the  governor-general  of  Loanda. 
In  May,  1831,  he  reappeared  in  France,  claiming  to 
have  pushed  his  explorations  into  the  very  heart  of 
Africa,  as  far  as  the  twenty-seventh  degree  of  longitude 
east  of  Greenwich,  or  in  other  words,  into  what  is  now 
known  as  the  great  equatorial  lake  region.  His  story 
was  readily  accepted  by  the  Societe  de  Geographic  at 
Paris,  which  hastened  to  recognize  his  services  by  assign¬ 
ing  him  the  great  gold  medal,  and  appointing  him  their 
secretary  for  the  year  1832.  Everything  went  smooth 
for  a  time;  the  interior  of  Africa  was  described  in  text 
books  and  depicted  in  maps  according  to  the  discover¬ 
ies  of  Douville;  but  in  the  August  number  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Quarterly  Review,  for  1832,  the  most  sweeping 
charges  of  ignorance  and  fraud  were  launched  against 
the  author,  and  this  attack  was  followed  up  in  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes ,  for  November,  by  Thomas 
Lacordaire,  who  asserted  that,  during  part  of  the  time 
which  he  claimed  to  have  spent  in  Africa,  Douville  had 
been  a  familiar  object  in  the  streets  of  Rio  Janeiro. 
The  tide  of  popular  favor  turned;  and  in  spite  of  the 
explanations  furnished  by  Douville  in  Ma  Defence ,  1832, 
and  Trente  Mois  de  ma  Vie,  ou  Quinze  Mois  Avant 
et  Quinze  Mois  apres  mon  Voyage  au  Congo ,  1833, 
the  general  decision  was  openly  against  him.  Mile. 
Audrun,  a  lady  to  whom  he  was  about  to  be  married, 
committed  suicide  from  grief  at  the  disgrace;  and,  after 
vainly  attempting  to  obtain  satisfaction  from  Lacor¬ 
daire  by  duel,  the  poor  adventurer  himself  withdrew  in 
1 833,  to  Brazil,  and  proceeded  to  make  explorations  in 
the  valley  of  the  Amazon.  According  to  Dr.  Gardiner, 
in  his  Travels  in  the  Interior  of  Brazil ,  he  was 
murdered  in  1837,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sao  Francisco. 

While  modern  exploration  has  done  nothing  to  sup¬ 
port  the  pretensions  of  Douville,  no  less  an  authority 
than  Captain  Burton  asserts  that  his  descriptions  of 
the  country  of  the  Congo  are  life-like  and  Dicturesque, 
and  contain  much  truth. 
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DOUW,  or  Dow,  Gerhard  (1613-80),  a  celebrated 
Flemish  painter,  was  born  at  Leyden  on  April  7,  1613. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  became  a  pupil  of  Rembrandt, 
with  whom  he  continued  for  three  years.  From  the 
great  master  of  the  Flemish  school  he  acquired  his  skill 
in  coloring,  and  in  the  more  subtle  effects  of  chiaroscuro; 
and  the  style  of  Rembrandt  is  reflected  in  several  of  his 
earlier  pictures,  notably  in  a  portrait  of  himself  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two,  in  the  Bridgewater  Gallery,  and  in 
the  Blind  Tobit  Going  to  Meet  His  Son,  at  Wardour 
Castle.  His  pictures  were  always  small  in  size,  and 
represented  chiefly  subjects  in  still  life.  Upward  of 
200  are  attributed  to  him,  and  specimens  are  to  be 
found  in  most  of  the  great  public  collections  of  Europe. 
His  chef  d'ceuvre  is  generally  considered  to  be  the 
Woman  Sick  of  the  Dropsy ,  in  the  Louvre.  The 
Evening  School ,  in  the  Amsterdam  Gallery,  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  candle-light  scenes  in  which  he  excelled. 
In  the  National  Gallery  favorable  specimens  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  Poulterer' s  Shop,  and  a  portrait  of  himself. 
Douw’s  pictures  brought  high  prices,  and  it  is  said  that 
President  Van  Spiring,  of  The  Hague,  paid  him  1,000 
florins  a  year  simply  for  the  right  of  preemption.  Douw 
died  in  1680.  His  most  celebrated  pupil  was  Francis 
Mieris. 

DOVE,  a  name  which  seems  to  be  most  commonly 
applied  to  the  smaller  members  of  the  group  of  birds  by 
ornithologists  usually  called  pigeons  ( Columbce );  but 
no  sharp  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  Pigeons  and 
Doves,  and  in  general  literature  the  two  words  are  used 
almost  indifferently,  while  no  one  species  can  be  pointed 
out  to  which  the  word  Dove,  taken  alone,  seems  to  be 
absolutely  proper. 

DOVE,  Heinrich  W.,  physicist,  born  in  1803,  at 
Liegnitz,  in  Silesia.  The  most  celebrated  of  his  writ¬ 
ings  refer  to  meteorology,  climatology,  induced  elec¬ 
tricity,  and  circularly  polarized  light.  He  died  April  6, 
1879. 

DOVER  (the  ancient  Dubris),  principal  cinque  port 
of  England,  is  situated  close  to  the  South  Foreland, 
seventy-two  miles  from  London,  in  a  main  valley  of  the 
chalk  hills  corresponding  with  the  opposite  cliffs  be¬ 
tween  Calais  and  Boulogne.  Its  dominant  object  is  the 
castle,  on  the  east  heights.  Within  its  walls  stand  the 
Roman  pharos;  the  Romano-British  fortress  church,  re¬ 
maining  not  only  iti  situ,  but  (excepting  roof)  integrally 
in  statu  quo,  forming  a  primitive  Christian  relic,  unique 
in  Christendom;  some  remains  of  the  Saxon  fort;  and  the 
massive  keep  and  subsidiary  defenses  of  Norman  build¬ 
ing.  These  ancient  works  provide  for  a  garrison  of  758; 
but  they  are  now  covered  by  the  superior  site  of  Fort 
Burgoyne,  a  position  of  great  strength  for  221  men. 
The  western  heights,  where  is  still  the  foundation  of  a 
consort  Roman  pharos,  form  a  circuit  of  elaborate  for¬ 
tifications,  with  provision  for  3,010  troops.  The  area  of 
the  borough  is  1,262  acres.  Population,  28,500. 

DOVER,  capital  of  Strafford  county,  N.  IT,  situated 
on  the  Cocheco,  a  tributary  of  the  Piscataqua,  at  a 
railroad  junction  twelve  miles  northwest  of  Portsmouth. 
It  has  eight  churches,  a  high  school,  a  city  hall,  and  a 
public  library;  and  the  water-power  furnished  by  the 
falls  of  the  Cocheco  encourages  its  industrial  activity, 
the  principal  results  of  which  are  prints  and  other  cot¬ 
ton  goods,  woolens,  leather,  boots  and  shoes,  hats,  oil¬ 
cloth,  sandpaper,  iron  and  brass  wares,  and  carriages. 
The  town  was  founded  in  1623,  and  received  its  city 
charter  in  1855.  Population  (1890),  12,790. 

DOVER,  the  capital  of  Delaware,  on  St.  Johns  river, 
nine  miles  inland  irom  Delaware  Bay,  and  forty-eight 
miles  south  of  Wilmington.  It  is  a  regular,  brick-built 
place,  with  broad,  well-shaded  streets,  has  a  State  house, 
a  court  house,  six  churches,  an  academy,  and  several 
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other  public  buildings,  and  carries  on  a  brisk  trade  in 
preserved  fruits.  Population,  4,000. 

DOVER,  George  James  Welbore  Agar  Ellis, 
Baron  (1797-1833).  Lord  Dover’s  literary  works  were 
chiefly  historical,  and  included  The  True  History  of 
the  Iron  Mask,  Extracted  from  Documents  in  the 
French  Archives  (1826),  Historical  Inquiries  Re¬ 
specting  the  Character  of  Clarendon  (1827),  and  a 
Life  of  Frederick  the  Great  (1831). 

DOVER,  Strait  of  ( Fretum  Gallicum ,  Pas  de 
Calais ),  the  sea-channel  between  England  and  France, 
connecting  the  English  Channel  and  North  Sea,  whose 
tides  meet  here.  It  is  eighteen  to  twenty-five  miles 
broad,  and  six  to  twenty-nine  fathoms  deep. 

DOVER’S  POWDER  is  a  preparation  of  powder  of 
ipecacuanha  one  drachm,  opium  in  powder  one  drachm, 
and  sulphate  of  potash  one  ounce.  The  whole  is 
thoroughly  mixed,  and  the  ordinary  dose  is  from  five  to 
ten  grains.  Its  chief  use  is  as  a  sedative,  and  particu¬ 
larly  for  children  in  diseases  of  the  bowels. 

DOW,  Lorenzo  ( 1 777— 1834),  an  American  preacher, 
noted  for  his  eccentricities  of  dress  and  manner,  was 
born  at  Coventry,  Conn.,  October  16,  1777.  He  re¬ 
ceived  but  a  limited  education,  and  was  much  troubled 
in  his  youth  by  religious  perplexities;  but  he  ultimately 
joined  the  Methodists,  and  was  appointed  a  preacher 
(1799).  The  same  year,  however,  his  official  connec¬ 
tion  with  that  body  ceased,  and  he  went  over  to  preach 
to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland.  He  attracted  great  crowds 
to  see  and  hear  him,  and  was  often  persecuted  as  well 
as  admired.  He  also  visited  England,  introduced  the 
system  of  camp-meetings,  and  thus  led  the  way  to  the 
formation  of  the  Primitive  Methodist  Society.  These 
visits  were  repeated  in  1805.  Dow’s  enthusiasm  sus¬ 
tained  him  through  the  incessant  labors  of  more  than 
thirty  years,  during  which  he  preached  in  almost  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  His  later  efforts  were 
chiefly  directed  against  the  Jesuits.  His  Polemical 
Works  were  published  in  1814.  Among  his  other 
writings  are  The  Stranger  in  Charleston,  or  the  Trial 
and  Confession  of  Lorenzo  Dow  (1822),  A  Short  Ac¬ 
count  of  a  Long  Travel  (1823),  an(l  the  History  of  a 
Cosmopolite.  He  died  February  2,  1834. 

DOWAGER  (Fr.  douairere,  from  douaire,  dowry, 
dower,  derived  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  dos,  a  thing 
given,  verb  do,  to  give),  a  term  used  in  Europe,  espe¬ 
cially,  to  designate  a  widow  with  a  dower;  but  com¬ 
monly  the  title  is  applied  only  to  the  widows  of  persons 
of  high  rank.  T  he  queen-dowager,  as  the  widow  of  a 
king,  enjoys  most  of  the  privileges  which  belonged  to 
her  as  queen-consort.  The  term  is  also  used  to  denote 
the  oldest  widow  in  a  family  where  there  are  more  than 
one. 

DOWER  (Lat.  dos,  in  Domesday,  maritagium),  in 
Common  Law,  is  that  portion  of  lands  or  tenements 
which  the  wife  has  for  term  of  her  life  of  the  lands  or 
tenements  of  her  husband  after  his  decease,  for  the 
sustenance  of  herself  and  the  nurture  and  education  of 
her  children.  In  the  United  States  the  widow  generally 
takes  an  estate  for  life  in  one-third  of  all  the  real  estate 
of  which  her  husband  was  seized  in  fee  at  the  time  of 
his  d0c03.se 

DOWLETABAD,  a  city  and  fortress  of  India,  in 
the  northwestern  corner  of  the  Nizam’s  Dominions, 
near  one  of  the  right  hand  tributaries  of  the  Godavery. 
Though  still  the  center  of  an  administrative  district, 
the  city  has  sunk  into  comparative  insignificance  since 
the  rise  of  Aurungabad,  about  ten  miles  to  the  east; 
but  the  fortress  remains,  from  its  natural  position,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  country. 

DOWN,  a  maritime  county  of  Ulster,  Ireland,  with 
an  area  of  612,400  acres  and  a  population  of  270,000. 
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It  has  a  coastline  of  nearly  seventy  miles,  and  includes 
several  fine  harbors,  of  which  Belfast  Lough  is  the  most 
important.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Lagan  and  the 
Upper  Bann,  while  the  Newry  canal  and  the  Ulster 
canal  afford  water  communication  with  greater  part  of 
the  province  of  Ulster.  The  principal  agricultural 
productions  are  oats,  potatoes,  turnips,  wheat,  flax,  and 
barley.  Linen  is  manufactured  on  a  large  scale. 

DOWNPATRICK,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary 
borough  and  market-town  of  Ireland,  capital  of  the 
county  of  Down,  eighteen  miles  southeast  of  Belfast, 
and  seventy-foui  ~>orth-northeast  of  Dublin. 

DOXOLOGY,  a  hymn  in  praise  of  the  Almighty. 
The  name  is  often  applied  to  the  Trisagion,  or  “Holy, 
Holy,  Holy,”  the  scriptural  basis  is  found  in  Isaiah  vi, 
3;  to  the  Hallelujah  of  several  of  the  Psalms  and  of 
Rev.  xix;  and  to  the  last  clause  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer 
according  to  Saint  Matthew,  which  critics  are  generally 
agreed  in  regarding  as  an  interpolation. 

DOYEN,  Gabriel  Francois  (1726-1806),  an  emi¬ 
nent  French  painter,  was  born  in  Paris.  Among  his 
greatest  works  are  reckoned — Miracle  des  Ar dents , 
painted  for  the  church  of  St.  Genevieve,  at  St.  Roch 
(1773);  the  Triumph  of  Thetis, '{ox  the  chapel  of  the 
Invalides;  and  the  Death  of  St.  Louis,  {ox  the  chapel 
of  the  Military  School.  Soon  after  the  beginning  of 
the  Revolution  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  Catherine 
II.,  and  settled  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  was  loaded 
with  honors  and  rewards. 

DRACHMA,  Drachm,  Dram.  The  drachma  was 
a  silver  coin,  the  unit  of  the  money  system  in  ancient 
Greece.  It  varied  in  value  in  different  parts  of  Greece, 
and  at  different  times.  The  Attic  drachma  is  estimated 
as  equivalent  to  20  cents  of  our  money — very  nearly  a 
French  franc. 

DRACO,  a  celebrated  Athenian  legislator  who  flour¬ 
ished  in  the  seventh  century  b.c.  By  a  strange  irony 
of  fate  his  name  has  passed  into  a  proverb  for  an  in¬ 
exorable  lawgiver,  whose  laws  were  written  with  blood 
and  not  with  ink.  Modern  Greek  historians,  such  as 
Thirlwall,  Grote,  and  Curtius,  have  clearly  shown  that 
such  a  character  is  an  utter  perversion  of  fact.  Of  Draco’s 
famous  code  not  a  single  line  remains,  and  all  we  know 
of  it  is  derived  from  a  few  scattered  notices  occurring 
mostly  in  late  Greek  authors.  Of  these  the  most 
important  is  a  passage  in  Plutarch’s  life  of  Solon. 
After  stating  that  Solon  abolished  the  whole  of  Draco’s 
legislation,  except  in  cases  of  murder,  on  account  of  its 
harshness  and  severity,  Plutarch  adds,  by  way  of  com¬ 
mentary — “  Because  for  nearly  all  crimes  there  was  the 
same  penalty  of  death.”  At  Athens,  as  at  Rome,  the 
kings  were  the  depositaries  and  administrators  of  law. 

DRAFT,  an  order  addressed  to  a  debtor  by  his  cred¬ 
itor,  calling  upon  him  to  pay  a  certain  sum  either  to 
the  drawer  or  to  a  third  party. 

DRAFT,  or  Draught,  a  tentative  copy  of  a  legal 
document,  or  other  formal  writing,  made  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  adjusting  the  matter  afterward  to  be  admitted 
into  the  fair  copy,  or  engrossed,  as  it  is  called.  Manu¬ 
script  and  proof-sheets  are  the  drafts  of  printed  work. 

DRAG,  a  mechanism  for  checking  the  speed  of  car¬ 
riages,  by  operating  on  one  or  more  of  the  wheels.  A 
similar  contrivance,  but  of  a  more  powerful  kind,  called 
a  break  or  brake ,  is  applied  to  arrest  the  motion  of  rail¬ 
way  trains. 

DRAGOMAN  (through  Spanish  and  Greek  from 
Arabic  tarjuman ,  interpreter),  an  interpreter  in 
Turkey,  or  a  guide  to  foreigners.  The  common  drago¬ 
man  corresponds  exactly  to  the  Italian  cicerone  or  the 
French  com?nissionaire,  or  valet  de  place. 

DRAGON  (sharp-sighted),  the  name  given  by  the 
ancients  to  a  fabulous  monster  represented  by  them  as  a 


huge  winged  lizard  or  serpent.  They  regarded  it  as  the 
enemy  of  mankind,  and  its  overthrow  is  made  to  figure 
among  the  greatest  exploits  of  the  gods  and  heroes  of 
heathen  mythology.  A  dragon  watched  the  garden  of 
the  Hesperides,  and  its  destruction  formed  one  of  the 
seven  labors  of  Hercules. 

DRAGON-FLY,  the  popular  name  applied  to  the 
members  of  a  remarkable  group  of  insects  which  formed 
the  genus  Libellula  of  Linnaeus  and  the  ancient  authors. 
In  some  parts  of  the  United  States  they  appear  to  be 
known  as  “Devil’s  Darning  Needles,”  and  in  many 
parts  of  England  are  termed  “  Horse-stingers.” 

DRAGON’S  BLOOD,  a  name  applied  to  the  resins 
obtained  from  several  species  of  plants.  Calamus 
Draco  (Willd.),  one  of  the  Rotang  or  Rattan  Palms, 
which  produces  much  of  the  dragon’s  blood  of  com¬ 
merce,  is  a  native  of  Farther  India  and  the  Eastern 
Archipelago. 

DRAGONNADES,  the  name  applied  to  a  series  of 
religious  persecutions  which  took  place  in  France  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  that  of  his  successor,  and 
which  were  intended  to  compel  the  Protestants  of  that 
country  to  renounce  their  religion. 

DRAGUGNAN,  the  chief  town  of  the  department  of 
Var,  in  France,  and  of  an  arrondissement  of  the  same 
name,  on  the  River  Pis,  a  branch  of  the  Nartuby,  lies 
at  the  foot  of  the  wooded  height  of  Malmont. 

DRAINAGE.  See  Agriculture,  Architecture, 
Building,  and  Sewage. 

DRAINAGE-TUBES,  in  Surgery,  are  composed 
generally  of  India-rubber,  from  one-eighth  to  seven- 
eighths  inch  in  diameter  perforated  with  numerous 
holes,  and  of  various  lengths.  They  are  especially  use¬ 
ful  in  chronic  abscesses  (which  it  may  be  unadvisable  to 
empty  at  once)  and  empysema,  and  also  in  large  wounds, 
such  as  those  made  by  amputation,  and  in  all  cases 
where  there  is  apt  to  be  a  deep  accumulation  of  dis¬ 
charge.  They  are  introduced  in  such  a  manner  that  one 
end  is  on  a  level  with,  or  projects  above  the  skin;  the 
other  in  communication  with  the  seat  of  discharge,  and 
by  allowing  that  discharge  constantly  to  escape  from 
the  external  wound,  they  diminish  both  chemical  irrita¬ 
tion  from  putrid  accumulation  and  mechanical  irrita¬ 
tion  from  pressure. 

DRAKE,  Sir  Francis, a  celebrated  English  admiral, 
was  born  near  Tavistock,  Devonshire,  about  1 545,  ac¬ 
cording  to  most  authorities,  but  Barrow,  in  his  life,  says 
the  date  may  have  been  as  early  as  1539.  At  twenty  he 
made  a  voyage  to  Guinea;  and  at  twenty-two  he  was 
made  captain  of  the  Judith.  In  that  capacity  he  was 
in  the  harbor  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa,  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  where  he  behaved  most  gallantly  in  the  actions 
under  Sir  John  Hawkins,  and  returned  with  him  to 
England,  having  acquired  great  reputation,  though  with 
the  loss  of  all  the  money  which  he  had  embarked  in  the 
expedition.  In  1 570  he  obtained  a  regular  privateering 
commission  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  powers  of  which 
he  immediately  exercised  in  a  cruise  in  the  Spanish 
Main.  Having  next  projected  an  attack  against  the 
Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies  to  idemnify  himself 
for  his  former  losses,  he  set  sail  in  1572,  with  the  small 
ships  named  the  Pasha  and  the  Swan.  He  was  after¬ 
ward  joined  by  another  vessel;  and  with  this  small 
squadron  he  took  and  plundered  the  Spanish  town  of 
Nombre  de  Dois.  With  his  men  he  penetrated  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  committed  great  havoc 
among  the  Spanish  shipping.  From  the  top  of  a  tree 
which  he  climbed  while  on  the  isthmus  he  obtained  his 
first  view  of  the  Pacific,  and  resolved  “  to  sail  an  Eng¬ 
lish  ship  in  these  seas.”  In  these  expeditions  he  was 
much  assisted  by  a  tribe  of  Indians,  who  were  then  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  desultory  warfare  with  the  Spaniards,  1 1  av- 
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mg  embarked  his  men  and  filled  his  ships  with  plunder, 
he  bore  away  for  England,  and  arrived  at  Plymouth  on 
August  9,  1573. 

His  success  and  honorable  demeanor  in  this  expedi¬ 
tion  gained  him  high  reputation ;  and  the  use  which  he 
made  of  his  riches  served  to  raise  him  still  higher  in 
popular  esteem.  Having  fitted  out  three  frigates  at  his 
own  expense,  he  sailed  with  them  to  Ireland,  and  ren¬ 
dered  effective  service  as  a  volunteer,  under  Walter, 
Earl  of  Essex,  the  father  of  the  famous  but  unfortu¬ 
nate  earl.  After  the  death  of  his  patron  he  returned 
to  England,  where  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  introduced 
him  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  procured  him  a  favorable 
reception  at  court.  In  this  way,  he  acquired  the  means 
of  undertaking  that  grand  expedition  which  has  immor¬ 
talized  his  name.  The  first  proposal  he  made  was  to 
undertake  a  voyage  into  the  South  Seas  through  the 
.Straits  of  Magellan,  which  no  Englishman  had  hitherto 
ever  attempted.  This  project  having  been  well  received 
at  court,  the  queen  furnished  him  with  means;  and  his 
own  fame  quickly  drew  together  a  sufficient  force. 
The  fleet  with  which  he  sailed  on  this  enterprise  con¬ 
sisted  of  only  five  small  vessels,  and  their  united  crews 
mustered  only  166  men.  Having  sailed  on  December 
13,  1577,  he  on  the  25th  made  the  coast  of  Barbary, 
and  on  the  29th,  Cape  Verd.  He  reached  the  coast  of 
Brazil,  on  April  5th,  and  entered  the  Rio  de  la  Plata, 
where  he  parted  company  with  two  of  his  ships ;  but 
having  met  them  again,  and  taken  out  their  provisions, 
he  turn  them  adrift.  On  May  29th  he  entered  the  port 
of  St.  Julian’s,  where  he  continued  two  months  for  the 
sake  of  laying  in  a  stock  of  provisions.  On  August 
20th  he  entered  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  on  Septem¬ 
ber  25th  passed  them,  having  then  only  his  own  ship. 
On  November  25th  he  arrived  at  Macao,  which  he  had 
appointed  as  the  place  of  rendezvous  in  the  event  of  his 
ships  being  separated  ;  but  Captain  Winter,  his  vice- 
admiral,  had  repassed  the  straits  and  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land.  He  thence  continued  his  voyage  along  the  coast 
of  Chili  and  Peru,  taking  all  opportunities  of  seizing 
Spanish  ships,  and  attacking  them  on  shore,  till  his  men 
were  satiated  with  plunder  ;  and  then  coasted  along  the 
shores  of  America,  as  far  as  48°  north  latitude,  in  an 
unsuccessful  endeavor  to  discover  a  passage  into  the 
Atlantic.  Having  landed,  however,  he  named  the 
country  New  Albion,  and  took  possession  of  it  in  the 
name  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Having  careened  his  ship, 
he  sailed  thence  on  September  29,  1579,  for  the  Moluc¬ 
cas.  On  November  4th  he  got  sight  of  those  islands, 
and,  arriving  at  Ternate,  was  extremely  well  received 
by  the  king.  On  December  10th  he  made  the  Celebes, 
where  his  ship  unfortunately  struck  upon  a  rock,  but 
was  taken  off  without  much  damage.  On  March  16th 
he  arrived  at  Java,  whence  he  intended  to  have  directed 
his  course  to  Malacca ;  but  he  found  himself  obliged  to 
alter  his  purpose,  and  to  think  of  returning  home.  On 
March  25,  1580,  he  again  set  sail ;  and  on  June  15th,  he 
doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  having  then  on  board 
only  fifty-seven  men  and  three  casks  of  water.  He 
passed  the  line  on  July  12th,  and  on  the  1 6th  reached 
the  coast  of  Guinea,  where  he  watered.  On  September 
11th,  he  made  the  Island  of  Terceira,  and  on  November 
3d,  he  entered  the  harbor  of  Plymouth.  This  voyage 
round  the  world,  the  first  accomplished  by  an  English¬ 
man,  was  thus  performed  in  two  years  and  about  ten 
months. 

In  1585,  open  hostilities  having  commenced  with 
Spain,  Drake  sailed  with  a  fleet  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
took  the  cities  of  St.  Jago,  St.  Domingo,  Cartagena, 
and  St.  Augustine.  In  1587  he  went  to  Lisbon  with  a 
fleet  of  thirty  sail  ;  and  having  received  intelligence  of 
a  great  fleet  being  assembled  in  the  Bay  of  Cadiz,  and 
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destined  to  form  part  of  the  Armada,  he  with  great 
courage  entered  the  port  on  April  19th,  and  there  burnt 
upward  of  10,000  tons  of  shipping  —  a  feat  which  he 
afterward  jocosely  called  “  singeing  the  King  of  Spain’s 
beard.”  In  1588,  when  the  Spanish  Armada  was  ap¬ 
proaching  England,  Sir  Francis  Drake  was  appointed 
Vice-Admiral  under  Lord  Howard,  and  made  prize  of  a 
very  large  galleon,  commanded  by  Don  Pedro  de  Valdez, 
who  was  reputed  the  projector  of  the  invasion,  and  who 
struck  at  once  on  learning  his  adversary’s  name. 

In  1589,  Drake  commanded  the  fleet  sent  to  restore 
Dom  Antonio,  King  of  Portugal,  the  land  forces  being 
under  the  orders  of  Sir  John  Norris  ;  but  they  had 
hardly  put  to  sea  when  the  commanders  differed,  and 
thus  the  attempt  proved  abortive.  But  as  the  war  with 
Spain  continued,  a  more  formidable  expedition  was  fitted 
out,  under  Sir  John  Hawkins  and  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
against  theii  settlements  in  the  West  Indies,  than  had 
hitherto  been  undertaken  during  the  whole  course  of  it. 
Here,  however,  the  commanders  again  disagreed  about 
the  plan  ;  and  the  result  in  like  manner  disappointed 
public  expectation.  These  disasters  were  keenly  felt  by 
Drake,  and  were  the  principal  cause  of  his  death,  which 
took  place  on  board  his  own  ship,  near  the  town  of 
Nombre  de  Dios,  in  the  West  Indies,  January  28,  1595. 

DRAKENBORCH,  Arnold  (1684-1748),  a  cele¬ 
brated  scholar  and  editor,  was  born  at  Utrecht. 

DRAMA  signifies  action.  The  term  is  applied  to 
compositions  which  imitate  action  by  represen  ing  the 
personages  introduced  in  them  as  real  and  as  employed 
in  the  action  itself.  The  varieties  of  the  drama  differ 
more  or  less  widely,  both  as  to  the  objects  imitated  and 
as  to  the  means  used  in  the  imitation.  But  they  all 
agree  as  to  the  method  or  manner  which  is  essential  to 
the  dramatic  art,  viz.,  imitation  in  the  way  of  action. 

The  desire  to  give  expression  to  feelings  and  concep¬ 
tions  is  inseparable  from  human  nature.  Man  expresses 
his  thoughts  and  emotions  by  gesture  and  by  speech,  or 
by  a  combination  of  both  ;  and  these  expressions  he 
soon  learns  in  the  society  of  other  men  —  and  more 
especially  on  joyous  or  solemn  occasions  —  to  vary  or 
regulate  in  dance  and  song.  Another  way  of  expres¬ 
sion,  often  combined  with  the  other,  is  imitation.  To 
imitate,  says  Aristotle,  is  instinctive  in  man  from  his 
infancy  ;  and  from  imitation  all  men  naturally  receive 
pleasure.  Gesture  and  voice  are  means  of  imitation 
common  to  all  human  beings ;  and  the  aid  of  some  sort 
of  dress  and  decoration  is  generally  within  the  reach  of 
children,  and  of  the  childhood  of  nations.  The  assump¬ 
tion  of  character,  whether  real  or  fictitious,  is  therefore 
the  earliest  step  towards  the  drama.  But  it  is  only  a 
preliminary  step  ;  nor  is  the  drama  itself  reached  till  the 
imitation  extends  to  action. 

Action,  which  man  is  not  wont  to  attribute  (except 
figuratively)  to  any  but  members  of  his  own  species  and 
to  the  superior  Being  or  beings  in  whose  existence  and 
power  he  believes,  implies  an  operation  of  the  will  and 
an  exaction  of  its  resolution,  whether  or  not  amounting 
to  a  fulfillment  of  its  purpose.  It  implies  a  procedure 
from  cause  to  result.  Action  must  therefore  present 
itself  to  the  human  mind  as  having  its  source  in  a  hu¬ 
man  or  superhuman  will.  Every  imitation  of  action  by 
action  is  in  germ  a  drama.  But  to  this  point  not  all  na¬ 
tions  have  advanced. 

After  this  step  has  been  taken,  it  only  remains  for 
the  drama  to  assume  a  form  regarded  by  literature,  of 
which  art  it  thus  becomes  a  branch.  We  may  then 
speak  of  a  dramatic  literature  ;  but  this  only  a  limited 
number  of  nations  has  come  to  possess.  A  nation  may, 
however,  have  a  drama  without  a  dramatic  literature  ;  it 
may  even  continue  in  possession  of  the  former  after  hav¬ 
ing  ceased  to  cultivate  the  latter,  Qn  the  other  hand, 
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both  before  and  after  the  drama  of  a  nation  has  assumed 
a  literary  form,  it  may  allow  one  or  more  of  its  adventi¬ 
tious  elements  —  music,  dancing,  decoration  —  predomi¬ 
nantly  to  assert  themselves,  and  thus  eventually  to 
bring  about  the  formation  of  new,  or  the  revival  of  dis¬ 
used,  dramatic  species.  But  as  a  branch  of  literature 
the  drama  necessarily  includes  speech  among  its  means 
of  imitation ;  and  its  beginnings  as  such  are  accord¬ 
ingly,  in  the  history  of  all  literatures  known  to  us,  pre¬ 
ceded  by  the  beginnings  at  least  of  other  forms  of  poetic 
composition,  the  lyric  and  the  epic,  or  by  those  of  one 
of  these  forms  at  all  events.  It  is  in  the  combination 
of  both  that  the  drama  in  its  literary  form  takes  its  ori¬ 
gin  in  the  case  of  all  national  civilizations  in  which  it 
has  found  a  place  with  which  we  are  more  than  super¬ 
ficially  acquainted. 

The  art  of  acting  is  the  indispensable  adjunct  of  the 
dramatic  art,  while  the  aid  of  all  other  arts  is  merely  an 
accident.  But  though  really  inseparable  from  one  an¬ 
other,  the  courses  of  the  dramatic  and  the  histrionic 
arts  do  not  at  all  times  run  parallel.  The  actor  is  only 
the  temporary  interpreter  of  the  dramatist,  though  he 
may  occasionally  be  left  to  supply  some  of  the  proper 
functions  of  his  text-giver.  On  his  side,  the  dramatist 
may  in  practice,  though  he  cannot  in  theory,  dispense 
with  the  actor’s  interpretation  ;  but  though  the  term 
literary  drama  is  sometimes  used  of  works  kept  apart 
from  the  stage,  it  is  in  truth  a  misnomer,  since,  prop¬ 
erly  speaking,  no  drama  is  such  till  it  is  acted. 

The  whole  body  of  the  law  and  rules  of  the  drama, 
could  it  be  written  down  with  completeness,  would  in¬ 
dicate,  together  with  the  ends  proper  to  the  art,  the 
means  by  which  it  is  able  to  accomplish  them.  But 
neither  the  great  authorities  of  dramatic  theory  —  an 
Aristotle  or  a  Lessing  —  nor  the  resolute  apologists  of 
more  or  less  transitory  fashions  —  a  Corneille  or  a  Dry- 
den  —  have  exhausted  the  exposition  of  the  means 
which  the  drama  has  proved  or  may  prove  capable  of 
employing.  The  multitude  of  technical  terms  and 
formulae  which  has  gathered  round  the  practice  of  the 
art  has  at  no  time  seriously  interfered  with  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  creative  power,  whose  inventive  activity  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  accepted  systems  has  frequently  —  in  the 
Greek  drama,  for  instance,  and  in  the  Spanish  —  served 
to  stimulate.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  self-evident  that 
no  dramaturgic  theory  has  ever  given  rise  to  a  single 
dramatic  work  of  enduring  value,  unless  the  creative 
force  was  there  to  animate  the  form. 

The  task  of  this  creative  force  begins  with  the 
beginnings  of  the  dramatist’s  labors.  For  it  is  in  the 
dramatic  idea  that  the  germ  of  the  action  of  a  play  lies 
—  not  in  the  subject ,  which  is  merely  its  dead  material. 
The  story  of  the  Scottish  thane  as  it  stood  written  in 
the  chronicle,  is  the  subject,  not  the  action,  of  Macbeth. 
To  convert  a  subject — whatever  its  kind  or  source  — 
into  the  action  or  fable  of  a  play  is  the  primary  task, 
which  in  its  progressive  development  becomes  the  entire 
task,  of  the  dramatist;  and  though  the  conception  may 
expand  or  modify  itself  with  execution,  yet  upon  the 
former  the  latter  depends.  The  range  of  subjects  open 
to  a  dramatist  may  be  wide  as  the  world  itself,  or  it  may 
be  limited  by  usage,  by  imperious  fashion,  by  the  tastes 
and  tendencies  of  a  nation  or  an  age,  by  the  author’s 
own  range  of  sympathies,  by  a  thousand  restrictions  of 
an  historical,  moral,  or  sesthetical  origin ;  it  may  be 
virtually  confined  (as  with  the  earlier  Greek  tragedians) 
to  a  body  of  legend,  or  (as  with  the  English  comedians 
of  the  Restoration)  to  the  social  experiences  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  epoch.  But  in  all  cases  the  transformation  of  the 
subject  into  the  action  is  equally  indispensable  ;  and  an 
imperfect  transformation  is  (as  in  the  old  Chronicle 
Histories)  the  work  of  a  rude,  or  (as  in  ninety-nine  out 


of  a  hundred  modern  plays  “  founded  upon  fact  ”)  that 
of  a  careless  method  of  dramatic  production. 

What,  then,  are  the  laws  which  determine  the  nature 
of  all  actions  properly  such,  however  they  may  vary 
either  in  subjects  or  in  form  ?  In  the  first  place  a 
dramatic  action  must  possess  unity — and  this  require¬ 
ment  at  once  distinguishes  it  from  the  subject  which  has 
suggested  its  idea.  The  events  of  real  life,  the  facts  of 
history,  the  incidents  of  narrative  fiction,  are  like  the 
waves  of  a  ceaseless  flood;  that  which  binds  a  group  or 
body  of  them  into  a  single  action  is  the  bond  of  the 
dramatic  idea,  and  this  it  is  which  the  dramatist  has  to 
supply.  Within  the  limits  of  a  dramatic  action  all  its 
parts  claim  to  be  connected  together  as  contributions  to 
a  single  stream  ;  and  upon  the  degree  in  which  they  are 
true  to  this  purpose  their  primary  dramatic  significance 
depends.  The  unity  of  action  which  a  drama  should 
possess,  therefore,  means  that  everything  in  it  should 
form  a  link  in  a  single  chain  of  cause  and  effect.  This 
law  is  incumbent  upon  every  kind  of  drama  —  alike 
upon  the  tragedy  which  solves  the  problems  of  a  life, 
and  upon  the  farce  which  sums  up  the  follies  of  an 
afternoon. 

Such  is  not,  however,  the  case  with  certain  rules 
which  have  at  different  times  been  set  up  for  this  or  that 
kind  of  drama,  but  which  have  no  absolute  validity  for 
any  kind.  The  supposed  necessity  that  an  action  should 
consist  of  one  event ,  is  an  erroneous  interpretation  of 
the  law  that  it  should  be,  as  an  action,  one.  For  an 
event  is  but  an  element  in  an  ^action,  though  it  may  be 
an  element  of  decisive  moment.  The  assassination  of 
Caesar  is  not  the  action  of  a  Ccesar- tragedy  ;  the  loss  of 
his  treasure  is  not  the  action  of  The  Miseo.  Again, 
unity  of  action  does  not  exclude  the  introduction  of 
one,  or  even  more,  subsidiary  actions  as  contributing 
to  the  progress  of  the  main  action.  The  sole  indis¬ 
pensable  law  is  that  these  should  always  be  treated  as 
what  they  are  —  subsidiary  only  ;  and  herein  lies  the 
difficulty,  which  Shakespeare  so  successfully  overcame, 
of  solving  a  combination  of  subjects  into  the  idea  of  a 
single  action  ;  herein  also  lies  the  danger  in  the  use  of 
that  favorite  device  of  the  modern  drama  —  bye-  or 
under-plots.  On  the  other  hand,  a  really  double  or 
multiple  action,  logically  carried  out  as  such,  is  incon¬ 
ceivable  in  a  single  drama,  though  there  is  many  a  play 
which  is  palpably  only  two  plays  knotted  into  one. 
Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  dramatist  who  toward 
the  drop  of  the  curtain  seems  to  be  counting  on  his 
fingers  whom  he  has  killed  or  what  couples  he  has  to 
marry.  Thirdly,  unity  of  action  need  not  imply  unity 
of  hero  —  for  hero  (or  heroine)  is  merely  a  term  signify¬ 
ing  the  principal  personage  of  the  action.  And  inas¬ 
much  as  an  action  may  consist  in  the  joint  contention 
of  more  than  one  will  against  the  same  obstacle  — as  in 
the  instance  of  The  Seven  against  Thebes ,  or  Romeo 
and  Juliet  —  it  is  only  when  the  change  in  the  degree 
of  interest  excited  by  different  characters  in  a  play  re¬ 
sults  from  a  change  in  the  conception  of  the  action 
itself,  that  the  consequent  duality  (or  multiplicity)  of 
heroes  recalls  a  faulty  uncertainty  in  the  conception  of 
the  action  they  carry  on.  Lastly,  the  entirely  arbitrary 
exactions  of  unity  of  time  and  of  place  are  not,  like  that 
of  unity  of  action,  absolute  dramatic  laws.  Their  ob¬ 
ject  is  by  representing  an  action  as  visibly  continuous  to 
render  its  unity  more  distinctly  or  easily  perceptible  ; 
but  the  effect  of  their  observance  cannot  be  to  render  it 
more  really  one.  Thus,  they  may  in  one  sense  be 
regarded  as  devices  to  avoid  the  difficulty  experienced 
by  the  human  mind  in  regarding  an  action  as  one  when 
the  eye  beholds  its  different  parts  occurring  in  what  are 
supposed  to  be  different  places,  or  when  the  process  of 
its  advance  from  cause  to  effect  extends  over  what  is 
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supposed  to  be  a  considerable  period  of  time.  But  the 
imagination  is  capable  of  constructing  for  itself  the 
bridges  necessary  to  preserve  to  an  action,  conceived  of 
as  such,  its  character  of  continuousness.  In  another 
sense  these  rules  were  convenient  usages  conducing  to  a 
concise  and  clear  treatment  as  actions  of  subjects  in  them- 
lelves  of  a  limited  nature  ;  for  they  were  a  Greek  inven¬ 
tion,  and  the  repeated  resort  to  the  same  group  of  myths 
made  it  expedient  for  a  Greek  poet  to  seek  the  subject 
of  a  single  tragedy  in  a  part  only  of  one  of  the  myths 
open  to  him.  The  observance  of  unity  of  place,  more¬ 
over,  was  suggested  to  the  Greeks  by  certain  outward 
conditions  of  their  stage  —  as  assuredly  as  it  was  adopted 
by  the  French  in  accordance  with  the  construction  and 
Usages  of  theirs,  and  as  the  neglect  of  it  by  the  Eliza¬ 
bethans  was  in  their  case  encouraged  by  the  established 
form  of  the  English  scene.  The  palpable  artificiality  of 
these  laws  needs  no  demonstration,  so  long  as  the  true 
meaning  of  the  term  action  be  kept  in  view.  Of  the 
action  of  Othello  part  takes  place  at  Venice  and 
part  at  Cyprus,  and  yet  the  whole  is  one  in  itself; 
while  the  limits  of  time  over  which  an  action 
extends  cannot  be  restricted  by  a  revolution  of  the 
earth  round  the  sun,  or  of  the  moon  round  the 
earth. 

In  a  drama  which  presents  its  action  as  one,  this  action 
must  be  complete  in  itself.  This  law,  like  the  first,  dis¬ 
tinguishes  the  dramatic  action  from  its  subject.  The 
former  may  be  said  to  have  a  real  artistic,  while  the 
latter  has  only  an  imaginary  real,  completeness.  The 
historian,  for  instance,  aims  indeed  at  a  complete  expo¬ 
sition  of  a  body  of  events  and  transactions,  and  may 
even  design  to  show  their  working  to  a  definite  end ; 
but  he  is  aware  that  this  aim  can  never  be  more  than 
partially  accomplished,  since  he  may  present  only  what 
he  knows,  and  all  human  knowledge  is  partial.  But  art 
is  limited  by  no  such  uncertainty.  The  dramatist,  in 
treating  an  action  as  one ,  comprehends  the  whole  of  it 
in  the  form  of  his  work,  since  to  him  who  has  conceived  it 
all  its  parts,  from  cause  to  effect,  are  equally  clear.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  every  drama  should  represent,  in  organic  se¬ 
quence,  the  several  stages  of  which  a  complete  action 
consists,  and  which  are  essential  to  it.  This  law  of 
completeness,  therefore,  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all 
systems  of  dramatic  construction. 

Every  action,  if  conceived  of  as  complete,  has  its 
causes,  growth,  height,  consequences  and  close.  There 
is  no  binding  law  to  prescribe  the  relative  length  at 
which  these  several  stages  in  the  action  should  be  treated 
in  a  drama,  or  to  enforce  a  more  or  less  exact  cor¬ 
respondence  between  the  successive  presentment  of 
each,  and  technical  divisions,  such  as  acts  or  scenes, 
which  dramatic  practice  may  find  it  convenient  to  adopt. 
Neither  is  there  any  law  to  assert  any  obligatory  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  treatment  of  such  subsidiary  actions  as  may 
be  introduced  in  aid  of  the  main  plot,  or  of  such  more 
or  less  directly  connected  episodes  which  may  at  the 
same  time  advance  and  relieve  its  progress.  But  ex¬ 
perience,  as  the  parent  of  usage,  has  necessarily  from 
time  to  time  established  certain  rules  of  practice,  from 
which  the  dramatist,  working  under  customary  forms, 
will  find  it  neither  easy,  nor  in  most  cases  advantageous, 
to  swerve  too  widely  ;  and  from  the  adoption  of  par¬ 
ticular  systems  of  division  for  particular  species  of  the 
drama  —  such  as  that  into  five  acts  for  a  regular  tragedy 
or  comedy,  which  Roman  example  has  caused  to  be  so 
largely  followed  —  has  naturally  resulted  a  certain  uni¬ 
formity  of  relation  between  the  conduct  of  an  action 
and  the  outward  sections  of  a  play.  Essentially,  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  no  difference  between  the  laws  regulating 
the  construction  of  a  Sophoclean  or  Shakespearian 
tragedy,  a  comedy  of  Moli£re  or  Congreve,  and  a  well- 
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built  modern  farce.  And  this,  because  all  exhibit  an 
action  complete  in  itself. 

The  introduction  or  exposition  forms  an  integral  part 
of  the  action,  and  is  therefore  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  prologue  in  the  more  ordinary  sense  of  the  term, 
which,  like  the  epilogue  (or  the  Greek  parabasis ),  stands 
outside  the  action,  and  is  a  mere  address  to  the  public 
from  author  or  actor  occasioned  by  the  play.  Prologue 
and  epilogue,  greatly  as  they  may  have  at  times  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  success  of  a  drama,  are  mere  external 
adjuncts,  and  have  as  little  to  do  with  the  construction 
of  a  play  as  the  bill  which  announces  it,  or  the  musical 
prelude  which  disposes  the  mind  for  its  reception.  The 
introduction  or  exposition  belongs  to  the  action  itself  ; 
it  is,  as  the  Hindu  critics  called  it,  the  seed  or  circum¬ 
stance  from  which  the  business  arises.  Clearness  being 
its  primary  requisite,  many  expedients  have  been  at 
various  times  adopted  to  secure  this  feature.  Thus,  the 
Euripidean  prologue,  though  spoken  by  one  of  the 
characters  of  the  play,  takes  a  narrative  form,  and 
places  itself  half  without,  half  within  the  action  of 
which  it  properly  is  part.  The  same  purpose  is  served 
by  the  separate  inductions  in  many  of  our  old  English 
plays,  and  the  preludes  or  prologues,  or  by  whatever 
name  they  may  call  themselves,  in  numberless  modern 
dramas  of  all  kinds  —  from  Faust  down  to  the  favorites 
of  the  Ambigu  and  the  Adelphi.  Another  such  expe¬ 
dient  is  that  of  the  inductive  dumb-shows,  which  sought 
to  secure  rapidity  together  with  impressiveness  of  expo¬ 
sition  by  the  process  of  pantomimic  summary.  Such, 
again,  are  the  opening  scenes  in  French  tragedy  between 
hero  and  confidant ,  and  those  in  French  comedy  and 
its  derivatives  between  observant  valet  and  knowing 
lady’s-maid.  But  it  is  clear  how  all  such  expedients 
may  be  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  art  of  the  dramatist, 
who  is  able  outwardly  also  to  present  the  introduction 
of  his  action  as  what  it  is  —  an  organic  part  of  that 
action  itself;  who  seems  to  take  the  spectators  in 
medias  res  while  he  is  really  building  the  foundations  of 
his  plot;  who  can  dramatically  account  for  an  Iliad  of 
woes  without  going  back  to  Leda’s  egg;  who  touches 
in  the  opening  of  his  action  the  chord  which  is  to 
vibrate  throughout  its  course  — “  Down  with  the  Capu- 
lets  !  down  with  the  Montagues  !  ”  —  “  With  the  Moor, 
sayest  thou  ?  ” 

The  introduction  ends  with  the  opening  of  the 
movement  of  the  action,  a  passage  which  it  may  prove 
highly  effective  to  mark  with  the  utmost  distinctness 
(as  in  Hamlet,  where  it  is  clearly  to  be  sought  in  the 
actual  meeting  between  the  hero  and  the  ghost),  but 
which  in  other  instances  is  advantageously  marked  by 
the  insertion  of  subsidiary  action  or  episode  (as  in  King 
Lear ,  where  the  opening  of  the  movement  of  the 
main  action  would  follow  too  sharply  upon  its 
exposition,  wrere  not  the  beginning  of  the  subsidiary 
action  of  Gloster  and  his  sons  opportunely  intro¬ 
duced  between  them).  From  this  point  the  second 
stage  of  the  action  —  its  growth — progresses  to 
that  third  stage  which  is  called  its  height  or 
climax.  All  that  has  preceded  the  reaching  of  this 
constitutes  that  half  of  the  drama  —  usually  its  much 
larger  half — which  Aristotle  terms  the  tying  of  the 
knot.  The  varieties  in  the  treatment  of  the  growth  or 
second  stage  of  the  action  are  infinite,  and  it  is  here  that 
the  masters  of  the  tragic  and  the  comic  drama  —  notably 
those  unequaled  weavers  of  intrigues,  the  Spaniards  — 
are  able  most  fully  to  exercise  their  inventive  faculties. 
If  the  growth  is  too  rapid,  the  climax  will  fail  of  its 
effects  —  and  it  is,  therefore,  at  this  stage  that  subsidiary 
actions  and  episodes  are  most  largely  used ;  if  it  is 
too  slow,  the  interest  will  be  exhausted  before  the 
greatest  demand  upon  it  has  been  made  —  a  fault  to 
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which  comedy  is  specialty  liable  ;  if  it  is  involved  or  in¬ 
verted,  a  vague  uncertainty  will  take  the  place  of  an 
eager  or  agreeable  suspense,  the  action  will  seem  to 
halt,  or  a  fall  will  begin  prematurely.  In  the  contriv¬ 
ance  of  the  climax  itself  lies  one  of  the  chief  tests  of 
the  dramatist’s  art ;  for  while  in  the  transactions  of  real 
life  their  climax  is  often  only  a  matter  of  assumption,  in  the 
action  of  a  drama  its  climax  should  present  itself  as  self- 
evident.  In  the  middle  of  everything,  says  the  Greek 
poet,  lies  the  strength  ;  and  this  strongest  or  highest 
point  it  is  the  task  of  the  dramatist  to  make  manifest. 
Much  here  depends  upon  the  niceties  of  constructive 
instinct ;  much  (as  in  all  parts  of  the  action)  upon  a 
thorough  dramatic  transformation  of  the  subject.  The 
historical  drama  here  presents  peculiar  difficulties,  and 
perhaps  the  example  of  Henry  VIII. ,  as  compared  with 
Shakespeare’s  other  historical  plays,  maybe  held  to  fur¬ 
nish  an  instructive  example  of  defective  (because  hasty) 
workmanship. 

From  the  climax,  or  height,  the  action  proceeds 
through  its  fall  to  its  close ,  which  in  a  drama  with  an 
unhappy  ending  we  still  call  its  catastrophe ,  while  to 
terminations  in  general  we  apply  the  term  denouement. 
This  latter  name  would,  however,  more  properly  be 
used  in  the  sense  in  which  Aristotle  employs  its  Greek 
equivalent,  the  untying  of  the  knot  —  of  the  whole  of 
the  second  part  of  the  action,  from  the  climax  down¬ 
ward.  If,  in  the  management  of  the  climax,  everything 
depended  upon  making  the  effect,  in  the  fall  everything 
depends  upon  not  marring  it.  This  may  be  insured 
by  a  rapid  progress  to  the  close;  but  neither  does 
every  action  admit  of  such  treatment,  nor  is  it  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  character  of  those  actions  which  are  of  a 
complicated  kind.  With  the  latter,  therefore,  the  fall 
is  often  a  return  —  /.<?.,  in  Aristotle’s  phrase,  a  change 
into  the  reverse  of  what  is  expected  from  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  action  —  as  in  Coriolanus ,  where  the 
Roman  story  lends  itself  so  admirably  to  dramatic  de¬ 
mands.  In  any  case  the  art  of  the  dramatist  is  in  this 
part  of  his  work  called  upon  for  the  surest  exercise  of 
its  tact  and  skill.  The  effect  of  the  climax  has  been  to 
concentrate  the  interest ;  the  fall  must  therefore,  above 
all,  avoid  dissipating  it.  The  use  of  episodes  is  not  even 
now  excluded;  but  they  must  be  of  a  more  directly 
significant  kind  than  is  necessary  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  drama;  even  when  serving  the  purpose  of  relief 
they  must  help  to  keep  alive  the  interest  previously 
raised  to  its  highest  pitch.  This  may  be  effected  by  a 
return  or  revolution ;  or  again,  by  the  raising  of  ob¬ 
stacles  between  the  height  of  the  action  and  its  expected 
consequences,  by  the  suggestion  in  tragedy  of  a  seem- 
ingly  possible  recovery  or  escape  from  them  (as  in  the 
wonderfully  powerful  construction  of  the  latter  part 
of  Macbeth ),  by  the  gradual  removal  in  comedy,  or 
wherever  the  interest  of  the  action  is  less  intense, 
of  such  difficulties  as  the  growth  and  climax  have 
occasioned.  In  all  kinds  of  the  drama  discovery  will 
remain,  as  it  was  in  the  judgment  of  Aristotle,  a  most 
effective  expedient ;  but  it  should  be  a  discovery  which 
has  been  foreshadowed  by  that  method  of  treatment 
which  in  its  consummate  master,  Sophocles,  has  been 
termed  his  irony.  Nowhere  should  the  close  or  catas¬ 
trophe  be  other  than  a  consequence  of  the  action  itself. 
Sudden  revulsions  from  the  conditions  of  the  action  — 
such  as  the  deus  ex  machina ,  or  the  revising  officer  of 
the  Emperor  of  China,  or  the  nabob  returned  from  India 
bring  about  —  condemn  themselves  as  unsatisfactory 
makeshifts.  However  sudden,  and  even,  in  manner  of 
accomplishment,  surprising,  may  be  the  catastrophe,  it 
should  not  be  unprepared,  but  like  every  other  part  of 
the  action  should  preserve  its  organic  connection  with 
the  whole.  The  sudden  suicides  which  terminate  so 


many  tragedies,  and  the  paternal  blessings  which  close 
an  equal  number  of  comedies,  should  be  something  more 
than  a  signal  for  the  fall  of  the  curtain. 

The  action  of  a  drama,  besides  being  one  and  com¬ 
plete  in  itself,  ought  likewise  to  be  probable.  The 
probability  required  of  a  drama  is  not  that  of  actual  or 
historical  experience  —  it  is  a  conditional  probability,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  consistency  of  the  course  of  the  action 
with  the  conditions  under  which,  and  with  the  charac¬ 
ters  by  which,  the  dramatist  has  chosen  to  carry  it  on. 
As  to  the  former,  he  is  fettered  by  no  restrictions  save 
those  which  he  imposes  upon  himself,  whether  or  not  in 
deference  to  the  usages  of  certain  accepted  species  of 
dramatic  composition.  Ghosts  appear  neither  in  real 
life  nor  in  dramas  of  real  life;  but  the  introduction  of 
supernatural  agency  is  neither  enjoined  nor  prohibited 
by  any  general  dramatic  law.  The  use  of  such  expedi¬ 
ents  is  as  open  to  the  dramatic  as  to  any  other  poet ; 
the  judiciousness  of  his  use  of  them  depends  upon  the 
effect  which,  consistently  with  the  general  conduct  of 
his  action,  they  will  exercise  upon  the  spectator,  whom 
other  circumstances  may  or  may  not  predispose  to  their 
acceptance.  The  ghost  in  Hamlet  belongs  to  the  action 
of  the  play ;  the  ghost  in  the  Persce  is  not  intrinsically 
less  probable,  but  the  apparition  seems  to  spring,  so  to 
speak,  less  naturally  out  of  the  atmosphere  around  it. 
Dramatic  probability  has,  however,  a  far  deeper  mean¬ 
ing  than  this.  The  Eumenides  is  probable  with  all  its 
primitive  mysteriousness,  and  Macbeth  with  all  its  bar¬ 
barous  witchcraft.  The  proceedings  of  the  feathered 
builders  of  Cloudcuckootown  are  as  true  to  dramatic 
probability  as  are  the  pranks  of  Oberon’s  fairies.  In 
other  words,  it  is  in  the  consistency  of  the  action  with 
the  characters,  and  of  the  characters  with  themselves, 
that  this  dramatic  probability  lies.  The  dramatist  has 
to  represent  characters  affected  by  the  progress  of  an 
action  in  a  particular  way,  and  contributing  to  it  in  a 
particular  way,  because,  if  consistent  with  themselves, 
they  must  be  so  affected,  and  must  so  act. 

Upon  the  invention  and  conduct  of  his  characters  the 
dramatist  must  therefore  expend  a  great  proportion  of 
his  labor.  His  treatment  of  them  will,  in  at  least  as 
high  a  degree  as  his  choice  of  subject,  conception  of 
action,  and  method  of  construction,  determine  the  effect 
which  his  work  produces.  And  while  there  are  aspects 
of  the  dramatic  art  under  which  its  earlier  history  al¬ 
ready  exhibits  an  unsurpassed  degree  of  perfection, 
there  is  none  under  which  its  advance  is  more  percepti¬ 
ble  than  this.  Many  causes  have  contributed  to  this 
result  ;  the  chief  is  to  be  sought  in  the  multiplication  of 
the  opportunities  for  mankind’s  study  of  man.  The 
theories  of  the  Indian  critics  on  the  subject  of  dramatic 
character  are  a  scaffolding  more  elaborate  than  the  edi¬ 
fice  it  surrounds.  Aristotle’s  remarks  on  the  subject 
are  scanty  ;  and  it  may  be  unhesitatingly  asserted  that 
the  strength  of  the  dramatic  literature  from  whose  ex¬ 
amples  he  abstracted  his  maxims  is  not  to  be  sought  in 
the  fullness  or  variety  of  its  characterization.  This  rela¬ 
tive  deficiency  the  outward  conditions  of  the  Greek 
theater — the  remoteness  of  actor  from  spectator,  and 
the  consequent  necessity  for  the  use  of  masks,  and  for 
the  risingand  therefore  conventionalizing  of  the  tones  of 
the  voice  —  undoubtedly  helped  to  occasion.  Later 
Greek  and  Roman  comedy,  with  a  persistency  furnish¬ 
ing  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  force  of  habit, 
limited  their  range  of  characters  to  an  accepted  gallery 
of  types.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  ignore  the  fact  that  these 
examples,  and  the  influence  of  national  tendencies  of 
mind  and  temperament,  have  inclined  the  dramatists  of 
the  Romance  nations  to  attach  less  importance  to  char¬ 
acterization  of  a  closer  and  more  varied  kind  than  to  in¬ 
terest  of  action  and  effectiveness  of  construction.  The 
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Italian  and  the  Spanish  drama  mote  especially,  and  the 
French  during  a  great  part  of  its  history,  have  in  gen¬ 
eral  shown  a  disposition  to  present  their  characters,  as 
it  were,  ready  made  —  whether  in  the  case  of  tragic 
heroes  and  heroines,  or  in  that  of  comic  types,  often 
molded  according  to  a  long-lived  system  of  local  or 
national  selection.  It  is  in  the  Germanic  drama,  and 
in  its  master,  Shakespeare,  above  all,  that  the  individu¬ 
alization  of  characters  has  been  carried  to  its  furthest 
point,  and  that  their  significance  has  been  allowed  to 
work  itself  out  in  closest  connection  with  the  progress 
of  the  dramatic  action  to  which  they  belong. 

But,  however  the  method  and  scope  of  characteriza¬ 
tion  may  vary  under  the  influence  of  different  historical 
epochs  and  different  tendencies  or  tastes  of  races  or  na¬ 
tions,  the  laws  of  this  branch  of  the  dramatic  art  are 
everywhere  based  on  the  same  essential  requirements. 
What  interests  us  in  a  man  or  woman  in  real  life, 
or  in  the  impressions  we  form  of  historical  personages, 
is  that  which  seems  to  us  to  individualize  them.  A 
dramatic  character  must,  therefore,  whatever  its  part  in 
the  action,  be  sufficiently  marked  in  its  distinctive  fea¬ 
tures  to  interest  the  imagination  ;  with  these  its  subse¬ 
quent  _  conduct  must  be  consistent,  and  to  these  its 
participation  in  the  action  must  correspond.  In  order 
that  such  should  be  the  result,  the  dramatist  must  first 
have  distinctly  conceived  the  character,  whatever  may 
have  suggested  it  to  him.  I  f,  for  instance,  he  has  taken  it, 
as  the  phrase  is,  from  history  or  from  contemporary  life, 
he  must  transform  it,  just  as  he  must  transform  the  subject 
of  the  action  into  the  action  itself.  His  task  is  not  to 
paint  a  copy  of  any  particular  man,  but  to  conceive  a 
kind  of  man — of  which  a  particular  individual  may 
have  occurred  to  him  as  a  suggestive  illustration  —  under 
the  operation  of  particular  circumstances.  His  con¬ 
ception,  growing  and  modifying  itself  with  the  progress 
of  that  of  the  action,  will  determine  the  totality  of  the 
character  he  creates.  The  likeness  which  the  result 
bears  to  an  actual  or  historical  personage  may,  very 
probably,  from  secondary  points  of  view,  concern  the 
success  of  his  creation  ;  upon  its  dramatic  effect  this 
likeness  can  have  no  influence  whatever.  In  a  differ¬ 
ent  sense  from  that  in  which  Shakespeare  used  the 
words,  it  should  be  possible  to  say  of  every  dramatic 
character  which  it  is  thought  to  identify  with  an  actual 
personage,  “  This  is  not  the  man.”  The  mirror  of  the 
drama  is  not  a  photographic  apparatus. 

Distinctiveness,  as  the  primary  requisite  in  dramatic 
characterization,  is  to  be  demanded  in  the  case  of  all 
personages  introduced  into  a  dramatic  action,  but  not 
in  all  cases  in  an  equal  degree.  Schiller,  in  adding  to 
the  dramatis  persona  of  his  Fiesco  superscriptions  of 
their  chief  characteristics,  labels  Sacco  as  “  an  ordinary 
person,”  and  this  suffices  for  Sacco.  Between  Bas- 
sanio’s  two  unsuccessful  rivals  in  the  trial  of  the  caskets 
there  is  difference  enough  for  the  dramatic  purpose  of 
their  existence.  But  with  the  great  masters  of  charac¬ 
terization  a  few  touches,  of  which  the  true  actor’s  art 
knows  how  to  avail  itself,  distinguish  even  their  lesser 
characters  from  one  another  ;  and  every  man  is  in  his 
humor  down  to  the  third  citizen.  Elaboration  is  neces¬ 
sarily  reserved  for  characters  who  are  the  more  important 
contributors  to  the  action,  and  the  fulness  of  elabora¬ 
tion  for  its  heroes.  Many  expedients  may  lend  their 
aid  to  the  higher  degrees  of  distinctiveness.  In  charac¬ 
ters  designed  to  influence  the  whole  of  the  action  it 
must  be  marked  early,  in  others  in  due  relation  to  their 
contribution  toward  the  course  of  the  plot.  Much  is 
gained  by  a  significant  introduction  of  hero  or  heroine 
—  so  “  Antigone  ”  is  dragged  in  by  the  watchman, 

“  Gloucester  ”  enters  alone  upon  the  scene,  “  Volpone  ” 
is  discovered  in  adoration  of  his  golden  saint.  Nothing 


marks  character  more  clearly  than  the  use  of  contrast  — 
as  of  “Othello”  with  “  Iago,”  of  “Octavio”  with 
“Max  Piccolomini,”  of  “  Joseph  ”  with  “  Charles  Sur¬ 
face.”  Nor  is  direct  antithesis  the  only  effective  kind  of 
contrast;  “Cassius”  is  a  foil  to  “Brutus,”  and 
“  Leonora  ”  to  her  namesake  the  “  Princess.”  But  be¬ 
sides  impressing  the  imagination  as  a  conception  dis¬ 
tinct  in  itself,  each  character  must  maintain  a  consist¬ 
ency  between  its  conduct  in  the  action  and  the  features 
it  has  established  as  its  own.  This  consistency  does 
not  imply  uniformity  ;  for,  as  Aristotle  observes,  there 
are  characters  which,  to  be  represented  with  uniform¬ 
ity,  must  be  presented  as  uniformly  un-uniform.  Of 
such  consistently-complex  characters  the  great  critic 
cites  no  instances,  nor  indeed  are  they  of  fre¬ 
quent  occurrence  in  Greek  tragedy;  in  the 
modern  drama  “Hamlet”  is  their  unrivaled 
exemplar;  and  “Weislingen”  in  Goethe’s  and 

“  Alceste  ”  in  the  Misanthrope,  may  be  ment  ored  as 
other  illustrations  in  dramas  widely  different  from  one 
another.  It  should  be  added  that  those  dramatic  litera¬ 
tures  which  freely  admit  of  a  mixture  of  the  serious  with 
the  comic  element  thereby  enormously  increase  the  op¬ 
portunities  of  varied  characterization.  The  difficulty  of 
the  task  at  the  same  time  enhances  the  effect  resulting 
from  its  satisfactory  solution  ;  and  if  the  conception  of 
a  character  is  found  to  bear  a  variety  of  tests  resembling 
that  which  experience  shows  life  to  have  at  hand  for 
every  man,  its  naturalness,  as  we  term  it,  becomes  more 
obvious  to  the  imagination.  Naturalness  is  only  an¬ 
other  word  for  what  Aristotle  terms  propriety  ;  the  arti¬ 
ficial  rules  by  which  usage  has  at  times  sought  to  de¬ 
fine  particular  species  of  character  are  in  their  origin 
only  a  convenience  of  the  theater,  though  they  have 
largely  helped  to  conventionalize  dramatic  characteriza¬ 
tion.  Lastly,  a  character  should  be  directly  effective 
with  regard  to  the  dramatic  action  in  which  it  takes 
part  —  that  is  to  say,  the  influence  it  exerts  upon  the 
progress  of  the  action  should  correspond  to  its  distinct¬ 
ive  features,  the  conduct  of  the  play  should  seem  to 
spring  from  the  nature  of  its  characters.  Hence,  even 
the  minor  characters  should  not  idly  intervene,  and,  be¬ 
fore  they  intervene  significantly,  we  should  be  prepared 
by  some  previous  notion  of  them.  The  chief  characters, 
on  the  other  hand,  should  predominate  over  or  deter¬ 
mine  the  course  of  the  action ;  its  entire  conception 
should  harmonize  with  their  distinctive  features;  it  is 
only  a  Trometheus  whom  the  gods  bind  fast  to  a  rock, 
only  a  Juliet  who  will  venture  into  a  living  death  for  her 
Romeo.  Thus  in  a  sense  chance  is  excluded  from  dra¬ 
matic  action,  or  rather,  like  every  other  element  in  it, 
bends  to  the  dramatic  idea.  And  in  view  of  this  pre¬ 
dominance  of  character  over  action,  we  may  appropri¬ 
ately  use  such  expressions  as  a  tragedy  of  love  or  jeal¬ 
ousy  or  ambition,  or  a  comedy  of  character — by  which 
is  merely  meant  one  whose  preponderating  interest  lies 
in  the  effectiveness  with  which  its  conduct  impresses 
upon  the  mind  the  conception  of  its  chief  character  or 
characters. 

The  term  manners  (as  employed  in  a  narrower  sense 
than  the  Aristotlean)  applies  to  that  which  colors  both 
action  and  characters,  but  does  not  determine  the  es¬ 
sence  of  either.  As  exhibiting  human  agents  under  cer* 
tain  conditions  of  time  and  place,  and  of  the  various  re¬ 
lations  of  community  existing  or  conceivable  among  men, 
the  action  of  a  drama,  together  with  the  characters  en. 
gaged  in  it  and  the  incidents  and  circumstances  belong 
ing  to  it,  must  be  more  or  less  suited  to  the  external 
conditions  assumed.  From  the  assumption  of  some  such 
conditions  not  even  those  dramatic  species  which  indulge 
in  the  most  sovereign  license,  such  as  Old  Attic  comedy 
or  burlesque  in  general,  can  wholly  emancipate  them- 
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selves  ;  and  even  supernatural  characters  and  actions 
must  adapt  themselves  to  some  antecedents.  But  it  de¬ 
pends  altogether  on  the  measure  in  which  the  nature  of 
an  action  and  the  development  of  its  characters  are  af¬ 
fected  by  considerations  of  time  and  place,  or  of  tem¬ 
porary  social  systems  and  the  transitory  distinctions 
they  produce,  whether  the  imitation  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  kind  of  manners  becomes  a  significant  ele~ 
ment  in  a  particular  play.  What  is  of  vanishing  impor¬ 
tance  in  one  may  be  an  adjunct  of  inestimable  value  in 
another.  The  Hindu  caste-system  is  an  antecedent  of 
every  Hindu  drama,  and  the  peculiar  organization  of 
Chinese  society  of  nearly  every  Chinese  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.  Greek  tragedy  itself,  though  treating 
subjects  derived  from  no  historic  age,  had  established  a 
standard  of  manners  from  which  in  its  decline  it  did  not 
depart  with  impunity.  The  imitation  of  manners  of  a 
particular  age  or  country  may  or  may  not  be  of  moment 
in  a  play.  The  conjuncture  of  the  Crusades  is  merely  a 
felicitous  choice  for  the  time  of  action  of  Nathan  the 
Wise ;  but  the  dramatic  conflict  of  Minna  von  Barn- 
helm  derives  half  its  life  from  the  background  of  the 
Seven  Years’  War.  In  some  dramas,  and  in  some 
species  of  drama,  time  and  place  are  so  purely  imagin¬ 
ary  and  so  much  a  matter  of  indifference  that  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  purely  conventional  standard  of  manners,  or  at 
least  the  exclusion  of  any  definitely  fixed  one,  is  here 
desirable.  The  ducal  reign  of  Theseus  at  Athens  (when 
ascertained)  does  not  date  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  ;  nor  do  the  coasts  of  Bohemia  localize  the  man¬ 
ners  of  the  customers  of  Autolycus.  Where,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  more  especially  in  the  historic  drama,  or 
in  that  kind  of  comedy  which  directs  its  shafts  against 
the  ridiculous  vices  of  a  particular  age  or  country,  the 
likeness  of  the  manners  represented  to  what  is  more  or 
less  known  possesses  significance,  there  the  dramatist 
will  use  care  in  his  coloring.  How  admirably  is  the 
French  court  specialized  in  Henry  V.,  how  completely 
are  we  transplanted  among  the  burghers  of  Brussels  in 
the  opening  scenes  of  Egmont !  What  a  picture  of  a 
clique  we  have  in  the  Pre'cieuses  Ridicules  of  Moliere; 
what  a  production  of  a  class  in  the  pot-house  politicians 
of  Holberg  !  Yet  even  in  such  instances  the  dramatist 
will  only  use  what  suits  his  dramatic  purpose ;  he  will 
select,  not  transfer  in  mass,  historic  features,  and  dis¬ 
criminate  in  his  use  of  modern  instances.  The  details  of 
historic  fidelity,  and  the  lesser  shades  distinguishing  the 
varieties  of  social  usage,  he  will  introduce  at  his  choice, 
or  leave  to  be  supplied  by  the  actor.  Where  the  re¬ 
production  of  manners  becomes  the  primary  purpose  of 
a  play,  its  effect  can  only  be  of  an  inferior  kind ;  and  a 
drama  purely  of  manners  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

No  complete  system  of  dramatic  species  can  be  ab¬ 
stracted  from  any  one  dramatic  literature.  They  are 
often  the  result  of  particular  antecedents,  and  their 
growth  is  often  affected  by  peculiar  conditions.  Differ¬ 
ent  nations  or  ages  use  the  same  name,  and  may 
preserve  some  of  the  same  rules,  for  species  which 
in  other  respects  their  usage  may  have  materially 
modified  from  that  of  their  neighbors  or  predeces¬ 
sors.  Who  would  undertake  to  define,  except  in  their 
successive  applications,  such  terms  as  tragi-comedy 
or  melodrama  ?  Yet  this  does  not  imply  that  all  is  con¬ 
fusion  in  the  terminology  as  to  the  species  of  the  drama. 
In  so  far  as  they  are  distinguishable  according  to  the 
effects  which  their  actions,  or  those  which  the  prepond¬ 
erating  parts  of  their  actions,  produce,  they  may  pri¬ 
marily  be  ranged  in  accordance  with  the  broad  differ¬ 
ence  established  by  Aristotle  between  tragedy  and 
comedy.  Tragic  and  comic  effects  differ  in  regard  to 
the  emotions  of  the  mind  which  they  excite  ;  and  a 
drama  is  tragic  or  comic  according  as  such  effects  are 


produced  by  it.  The  strong  or  serious  emotions  are 
alone  capable  of  exercising  upon  us  that  influence  which, 
employing  a  bold  but  marvelously  happy  figure,  Aris* 
totle  termed  purification,  and  which  a  Greek  comedian,, 
after  a  more  matter-of-fact  fashion,  thus  expressed: 

“  For  whensoe’er  a  man  observes  his  fellow 

Bear  wrongs  more  grievous  than  himself  has  known. 

More  easily  he  bears  his  own  misfortunes  ;  ” 

i.  e. ,  the  petty  troubles  of  self  which  disturb  without 
elevating  the  mind  are  driven  out  by  the  sympathetic 
participation  in  greater  griefs,  which  raises  while  it 
excites  the  mind  employed  upon  contemplating  them. 
It  is  to  these  emotions  —  which  are  and  can  be  no 
others  than  pity  and  terror  —  that  actions  and  charac¬ 
ters,  which  we  call  tragic,  appeal.  Those  which  we  term 
comic  address  themselves  to  the  sense  of  the  ridiculous, 
and  jheir  subjects  are  those  vices  and  moral  infirmities, 
the  representation  of  which  is  capable  of  touching  the 
springs  of  laughter.  Where,  accordingly,  a  drama 
excludes  all  effects  except  those  of  the  former  class,  it 
may  be  called  a  pure  tragedy;  when  all  except  those 
of  the  latter,  a  pure  coniedy.  In  those  dramas  where 
the  effects  are  mixed,  it  is  the  nature  of  the  main  action 
and  of  the  main  characters  (as  determined  by  their  dis¬ 
tinctive  features)  which  alone  enables  us  to  classify  such 
plays  as  serious  or  humorous  dramas  —  or  as  tragic  or 
comic,  if  we  choose  to  preserve  the  terms.  But  the 
classification  admits  of  a  variety  of  transitions,  from 
pure  tragedy  to  mixed,  from  mixed  tragedy  to  mixed 
comedy,  and  thence  to  pure  comedy  and  her  slighter 
sister,  farce.  This  method  of  distinction  has  no  con¬ 
cern  with  the  mere  question  of  the  termination  of  a 
play,  according  to  which  Philostratus  and  other  author¬ 
ities  have  sought  to  distinguish  between  tragic  and 
comic  dramas.  The  serious  drama  which  ends  happily 
(the  German  Schauspiel)  is  not  a  species  coordinate 
with  tragedy  and  comedy,  but  only  one  subordinate  to 
the  former,  if,  indeed,  it  be  necessary  to  distinguish  it 
as  a  species  at  all.  Other  distinctions  may  be  almost 
infinitely  varied  according  to  the  point  of  view  adopted 
for  the  classification. 

Whatever  elements  the  Greek  drama  may,  in  the 
sources  from  which  it  sprang,  have  owed  to  Egyptian, 
or  Phrygian,  or  other  Asiatic  influences,  its  development 
was  independent  and  self-sustained.  Not  only  in  its 
beginnings,  but  so  long  as  the  stage  existed  in  Greece, 
the  drama  was  in  intimate  connection  with  the  national 
religion. 

The  essential  additions  afterward  made  to  its  simple 
framework  were  remarkably  few.  Hischylus  added  a 
second  actor,  and  by  reducing  the  functions  of  the  chorus 
further  established  the  dialogue  as  the  principal  part  of 
the  action.  Sophocles  added  a  third  actor,  by  which 
change  the  preponderance  of  the  dialogue  was  made 
complete. 

If  the  origin  of  Greek  comedy  is  simpler  in  its 
nature  than  that  of  Greek  tragedy,  the  beginnings  of 
its  progress  are  involved  in  more  obscurity.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  invented  by  Susarion,  a  native  of  Megaris, 
whose  inhabitants  were  famed  for  their  coarse  humor, 
which  they  communicated  to  their  colonies  in  Sicily. 

DRAMBURG,  a  town  of  Prussia,  at  the  head  of  a 
circle  in  the  government  of  Koslin,  about  fifty  miles 
east  of  Stettin.  Population  (1S90),  6,260. 

DRAMMEN,  a  town  in  the  amt  of  Buskerud,  in 
Norway,  is  situated  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Dram- 
men  fiord,  a  western  arm  of  Christiania  fiord,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Dramselv.  The  greater  part  of  the  town 
has  been  rebuilt  since  the  conflagrations  of  1866  and 
1870.  The  principal  industrial  establishments  are  oil, 
cotton,  and  tobacco  factories,  breweries,  tanneries,  saw¬ 
mills,  and  iron  foundries.  An  active  trade  in  wood, 
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pitch,  and  iron  is  carried  on.  The  population  in  1889 
was  over  20,000. 

DRAUGHT,  or  Draft,  of  Water,  in  marine 
affairs,  is  a  technical  name  for  the  depth  to  which  a 
ship  sinks  in  the  water  when  fairly  afloat.  The  draught 
is  marked  on  the  stem  or  stern-post,  or  both,  from  the 
keel  upward.  When  a  ship  is  in  good  trim,  the  draught 
does  not  differ  much  at  the  two  ends.  Ships  with  sharp 
bottoms  draw  more  water  or  have  a  “  greater  draught” 
than  those  of  flatter  construction. 

DRAUGHTS,  a  game  of  unknown  origin.  Some 
consider  it  to  be  a  very  old  game,  but  Strutt  ( Sports 
and  Pastimes)  calls  it  a  “modern  invention.”  As  early 
as  1668  M.  Mallet  published  a  treatise  on  draughts  at 
Paris,  and  the  game  was  played  in  Europe  at  least  a 
century  earlier.  The  board  on  which  it  is  played  con¬ 
sists  of  sixty-four  squares,  colored  alternately  white  and 
black,  and  the  game  is  played  by  two  players,  each  of 
whom  has  twelve  pieces,  or  “men.”  These  are  colored 
black  or  white,  and  the  men  may  be  placed  on  either 
the  white  or  the  black  squares,  but  all  must  be  placed 
on  the  one  color.  The  object  of  the  game  is  to  clear  off 
the  opponent’s  men  altogether  from  the  board,  or  to 
shut  them  up  so  that  they  cannot  be  moved.  Generally 
the  black  men  play  first,  and  as  the  men  are  changed 
each  game,  the  first  move  becomes  alternate.  The 
movements  of  the  men  are  very  simple.  Each  player 
alternately  moves  one  man  at  a  time  diagonally  for¬ 
ward,  always  keeping  on  the  same  colored  squares. 
When  an  enemy’s  man  stands  in  the  way,  no  move  can 
be  made  unless  there  be  a  vacant  square  immediately 
beyond,  into  which  the  man  can  be  lifted,  in  which  case 
the  man  leaped  over  is  “  taken  ”  and  removed  from  the 
board,  and  so  on  until  the  game  is  lost  or  won,  or  drawn. 
When  a  man  on  either  side  has  succeeded  in  making  his 
way  to  the  opposite  of  the  board,  he  becomes  crowned, 
which  is  done  by  putting  another  man  on  top  of  him; 
and  he  can  then  move  in  any  diagonal  direction,  but  al¬ 
ways  only  one  square  at  a  time. 

When  the  men  are  reduced  to  a  few  on  each  side,  a 
somewhat  mysterious  element  called  the  move  comes 
into  play.  This  may  be  explained  by  the  following 
case:  Suppose  only  one  man  each,  one  onsquare  2,  the 
second  on  square  10;  should  it  be  the  turn  of  the  man 
on  square  2  to  move  he  must  obviously  be  taken  and 
lose  the  game.  The  one  on  10  is  said  to  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  move.  The  only  chance  for  a  man  with 
the  move  against  him  is  to  get  into  a  double  corner, 
when  the  game  is  drawn.  When  there  are  several  men 
left  on  either  side  then  it  becomes  a  matter  of  nice  cal¬ 
culation  and  great  importance  to  find  which  side  has 
the  move  on  account  of  the  advantages  arising  there¬ 
from.  Many  treatises  have  been  written  on  the  theory 
of  the  move  and  the  method  of  calculating  it. 

DRAVIDIANS  is  a  name  given  to  a  large  group  of 
the  non-Aryan  races  of  Southern  India,  including  those 
speaking  Tamil,  Telugu,  Canarese,  and  Malayalim,  and 
sometimes  subdivided  into  Dravidian  and  Kolarian. 

DRAWING.  Although  the  verb  to  draw  has  vari¬ 
ous  meanings,  the  substantive  drawing  is  confined  by 
usage  to  that  of  design,  and  is  treated  as  if  it  were  a 
synonym  of  design. 

The  first  idea  of  drawing  is  always  delineation ,  the 
marking  out  of  the  subject  by  lines,  the  notion  of  draw¬ 
ing  without  lines  being  of  later  development.  In  prim¬ 
itive  work  the  outline  is  hard  and  firm,  but  interior 
markings  are  given  also.  When  the  outline  was  com¬ 
plete,  the  primitive  artist  would  proceed  at  once  in  many 
cases  to  fill  up  the  space  inclosed  by  it  with  flat  color, 
but  he  did  no''  understand  light  and  shade  and  grada¬ 
tion. 

By  referring  to  the  earliest  kind  of  drawing  we  per- 
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ceive  how  drawing  may  exist  without  certain  elements 
which  in  modern  times  are  usually  associated  with  it. 
We  generally  conceive  of  drawing  in  close  association 
with  perspective,  and  at  least  with  some  degree  of  light 
and  shade,  but  it  may  exist  independently  of  both. 
This  may,  perhaps,  help  us  to  a  definition  of  drawing. 
Such  a  definition  would  need  to  be  exceedingly  compre¬ 
hensive,  or  else  it  would  certainly  exclude  some  of  the 
many  arts  into  which  drawing  more  or  less  visibly  en¬ 
ters.  A  modern  critic  would  be  very  likely  to  say  that 
a  figure  was  deficient  in  drawing  if  it  was  deficient  in 
perspective,  and  yet  the  two  are  easily  separable,  as 
for  example  in  the  work  of  the  mechanical  draughtsman; 
or  drawing  may  be  associated  with  a  kind  of  perspective 
which  is  visually  false,  as  isometric  perspective.  We 
might  Say  that  drawing  was  the  imitation  of  form,  but 
a  moment’s  reflection  would  enable  us  to  perceive  that 
it  may  create  forms  without  imitating,  as  it  does  in 
many  fanciful  conceptions  of  ornamental  designers.  It 
might  be  suggested  that  drawing  was  the  representation 
on  a  flat  surface  of  forms  which  are  not  flat,  but  the 
most  variously  curved  surfaces,  as  in  vases,  are  fre¬ 
quently  drawn  upon,  and  flat  objects  are  sometimes  rep¬ 
resented  on  rounded  surfaces.  The  Greeks  were  so 
logical  in  their  use  of  graphier  for  both  drawing  and 
writing,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  construct  a  definition 
comprehensive  enough  to  include  all  the  varieties  of 
drawing  without  including  writing  also.  If  we  say  that 
drawing  is  a  motion  which  leaves  significant  marks 
we  are  as  precise  as  the  numerous  varieties  of  the  art 
will  permit  us  to  be. 

DRAYTON,  Michael  (1563-1631),  English  poet, 
was  born  at  Hartshill,  near  Atherston,  in  Warwickshire, 
in  1563.  In  1591  he  produced  his  first  book.  The 
Harmony  of  the  Church ,  a  volume  ofspiritual  poems, 
dedicated  to  Lady  Devereux.  In  1593  appeared  Idea : 
The  Shepherd's  Garland ,  a  collection  of  pastorals,  in 
which  he  celebrated  his  own  love-sorrows  under  the 
poetic  name  of  Rowland.  The  circumstances  of  this 
passion  appear  more  distinctly  in  the  cycle  of  sixty- 
four  sonnets,  published  in  15^4,  under  the  title  of 
Idea's  Mirror ,  by  which  we  learn  that  the  lady 
lived  by  the  River  Anker,  in  Warwickshire.  It 
appears  that  he  failed  to  win  his  “  Idea,”  and  lived 
and  died  a  bachelor.  The  same  year,  1549,  saw  the 
publication  of  Matilda .  It  was  about  this  time,  too, 
that  he  brought  out  Endimion  and  Phoebe,  a  volume 
which  he  never  published,  but  which  contains  some  in¬ 
teresting  autobiographical  matter  and  acknowledgments 
of  literary  help  from  Lodge,  if  not  from  Spencer  and 
Daniel  also.  In  his  Fig  for  Momus ,  Lodge  has  recip¬ 
rocated  these  friendly  courtesies.  In  1596  Drayton 
published  his  long  and  important  poem  of  Mortimer- 
iados ,  which  deals  with  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  and  is 
a  very  serious  production  in  ottava  rima.  He  after¬ 
ward  enlarged  and  modified  this  poem,  and  republished 
it  in  1603  under  the  title  of  The  Barons'  IVars.  He 
adopted  the  extraordinary  resolution  of  celebrating 
all  the  points  of  topographical  or  antiquarian  interest  in 
the  island  of  Great  Britain,  and  on  this  laborious  work 
he  was  engaged  for  many  years.  At  last,  in  1613,  the 
firs*,  part  of  this  vast  work  was  published  under  the 
title  of  Poly-Olbion,  eighteen  books  being  produced,  to 
which  the  learned  Selden  supplied  notes.  The  success 
of  this  great  work,  which  has  since  become  so  famous, 
was  very  small  at  first,  and  not  until  1622  did  Drayton 
succeed  in  finding  a  publisher  willing  to  undertake  the 
risk  of  bringing  out  twelve  more  books  in  a  second  part. 
This  completed  the  survey  of  England,  and  the  poet, 
who  had  hoped  to  “crown  Scotland  with  flowers,”  and 
arrive  at  last  at  the  Oread es,  never  crossed  the  Tweed. 
He  died  in  London  on  December  23,  1631,  was 
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buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  had  a  monument 
placed  over  him  by  the  Countess  of  Dorset,  with  memor¬ 
ial  lines  attributed  to  Ben  Jonson. 

DREAM.  Dreams  are  a  variety  of  a  large  class  of 
mental  phenomena,  which  may  be  roughly  defined  as 
states  of  mind  which,  though  not  the  result  of  the  action 
of  external  objects,  resume  the  form  of  objective  percep¬ 
tions.  To  this  class  belong  the  fleeting  images  which 
occasionally  present  themselves  during  waking  hours, 
and  especially  before  sleep,  the  “visions”  which  occur 
in  certain  exalted  emotional  conditions,  as  in  religious 
ecstasy,  the  hallucinations  of  the  insane,  the  mental 
phenomena  observable  in  certain  artificially  produced 
states  (hypnotism),  etc.  At  the  same  time  they  are 
roughly  marked  off  by  certain  special  circumstances. 
Thus,  dreaming  may  be  distinguished  from  the  other 
species  of  the  class  as  depending  on  the  most  complete 
withdrawal  of  the  mind  from  the  external  world.  All 
products  of  the  imagination,  which  take  the  aspect  of 
objective  perceptions,  must,  it  is  clear,  involve  a  partial 
aberration  of  the  intellectual  processes.  Yet,  in  all 
cases,  except  that  of  dreaming  —  including  even  som¬ 
nambulism  —  the  mind  preserves  certain  limited  relations 
to  external  objects.  In  dreams,  on  the  contrary,  the 
exclusion  of  the  external  world  from  consciousness  is, 
for  the  most  part,  complete.  Sleep  has,  under  normal 
circumstances,  the  effect  both  of  closing  the  avenues 
(sensory  nerves),  by  which  external  impressions  are 
conveyed  to  consciousness,  and  of  cutting  off  from  the 
mind  that  mechanism  (the  voluntary-motor  nerves  and 
muscles)  through  which  it  maintains  and  regulates  its 
varying  relations  to  the  outer  world.  Dreams  cover  a 
great  variety  of  mental  states,  from  fleeting  momentary 
fancies  to  extended  series  of  imaginations.  Again, 
dreams  have  certain  constant  or  approximately  constant 
features,  while,  in  other  respects,  they  manifest  wide 
diversity.  Among  the  most  general  characteristics  is  to 
be  named  the  apparent  objectivity  of  dream-experience. 
The  presence  of  this  objective  element  in  dreams  is 
clearly  indicated  in  their  familiar  appellation  “  visions,  “ 
which  also  points  to  the  well-recognized  fact  that  a 
large  part  of  our  dream-imagination  simulates  the  form 
of  visual  perception.  The  next  general  characteristic 
of  dreams  is  that,  though  resembling  waking  experience 
in  many  respects,  they  seem  never  exactly  to  reproduce 
the  order  of  this  experience.  Most  of  our  dreams  differ 
very  widely  from  any  events  ever  known  to  us  in  waking 
life,  and  even  those  which  most  closely  resemble  certain 
portions  of  this  life  introduce  numerous  changes  in 
detail.  These  deviations  involve  one  or  two  distinct 
elements.  First  of  all,  there  is  a  great  confusion  of  the 
order  in  time,  space,  etc.,  which  holds  among  real 
objects  and  events.  Widely  remote  places  and  events 
are  brought  together,  persons  set  in  new  relations  to  one 
another,  and  so  on.  Secondly,  the  objects  and  scenes 
are  apt  to  assume  a  greatly  exaggerated  intensity.  They 
take  a  firmer  hold  of  us,  so  to  speak,  than  our  waking 
experience.  We  may,  when  awake,  think  of  dreams  as 
unsubstantial  and  unreal,  but  to  the  dreamer  at  the 
moment  his  imagined  surroundings  are  more  real,  more 
impressive,  than  the  actual  ones  which  he  perceives  when 
awake.  Dream-fancy  exaggerates  the  various  aspects 
of  objects,  makes  what  is  large  still  larger,  what  is 
striking  still  more  striking,  what  is  beautiful  still  more 
beautiful,  and  so  on. 

Having  touched  on  these  approximately  universal 
characteristics  of  dreams,  we  will  now  specify  a  few  of 
the  more  variable  features.  For  example,  in  a  large 
number  of  our  dreams  we  appear  to  be  passive  spec¬ 
tators  of  events  which  we  are  incapable,  or  rather  do 
not  think,  of  controlling  in  any  way.  In  other  dreams, 
again,  we  seem  to  be  lively  actors  in  the  scene  —  talk¬ 


ing,  moving,  etc. ,  as  we  are  wont  to  do  in  waking  life. 
In  a  class  of  dreams  lying  midway  between  these  two 
extremes  we  appear  to  be  impelled  to  act,  to  be  strug¬ 
gling  to  seize  some  offered  good  or  to  avert  some  threat¬ 
ening  evil,  yet  to  be  unable  to  execute  our  wishes. 
Once  more,  dreams  differ  very  much  as  to  their  degree 
of  reasonableness.  It  is  certain  that  in  many  cases  the 
dreamer  is  easily  imposed  on,  sees  no  contradictions, 
does  not  seek  to  understand  the  events  which  unfold 
themselves  before  his  fancy,  and  so  on.  In  some 
instances,  indeed,  the  mind  of  the  dreamer  loses  even 
the  sense  of  identity  in  objects,  and  metamorphoses 
persons  in  the  most  capricious  manner;  and  this  con¬ 
fusion  of  identity  may  embrace  the  dreamer  himself,  so 
that  he  imagines  himself  to  be  somebody  else,  or  pro¬ 
jects  a  part  of  himself,  so  to  speak,  into  another  per¬ 
sonality,  which  thus  becomes  an  alter  ego  and  an  object 
for  the  contemplation  of  the  remaining  self.  Yet,  though 
it  is  true  that  many,  probably  a  large  portion,  of  our 
dreams,  are  thus  unintelligible  to  waking  thought,  there 
is  a  number  of  well  authenticated  dreams  in  which  per¬ 
sons  have  proved  themselves  to  be  possessed  not  only 
of  their  ordinary,  but  even  of  an  extraordinary,  power 
of  reflection.  We  refer  to  the  well-known  stories  of 
the  intellectual  achievements  of  Condillac,  Condorcet, 
Coleridge,  etc.,  when  dreaming.  Once  more,  great 
differences  are  observable  in  dreams  with  respect  to  the 
feelings  excited  by  the  visionary  experiences.  Some¬ 
times  the  circumstances  in  which  we  find  ourselves 
affect  us  much  as  in  waking  life  —  danger  terrifies  us, 
beauty  delights  us,  and  so  on.  At  other  times,  however, 
we  are  not  thus  affected  —  what  would  puzzle,  confuse,  or 
shock  our  minds  in  waking  experience  fails  to  do  so  in 
dream-life.  Finally,  there  are  certain  exceptional 
features  of  dream-life,  as  a  vague  consciousness  of 
dreaming,  which  assumes  the  form  of  a  dream  within  a 
dream,  and  the  repetition  of  the  images  of  previous 
dreams  with  a  recognition  of  the  familiarity  of  the 
dream  scenes.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  dreaming 
varies  greatly,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  according 
to  individual  temperament,  habits  of  thought,  etc. 

DREDGE,  The  Naturalist’s,  an  implement  con¬ 
structed  on  the  general  plan  of  the  common  oyster- 
dredge,  and  used  by  naturalists  for  obtaining  specimens 
of  the  animals  living  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea  at  greater 
or  less  depths,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  their 
structure,  and  zoological  relations,  and  ascertaining  their 
geographical  distribution. 

DREDGING.  Dredging  is  the  name  given  by  engin¬ 
eers  to  the  process  of  excavating  materials  under  water, 
raising  them  to  the  surface,  and  depositing  them  in 
barges.  It  is  a  process  which  has  been  useful  from  very 
early  times  in  works  of  marine  and  hydraulic  engineer¬ 
ing,  and  it  has  of  late  years,  by  improved  appliances, 
been  brought  to  high  perfection. 

Bag  and  Spoon  Dredge. —  The  first  employment  of 
machinery  to  effect  this  object  is,  like  the  discovery  of 
the  canal  lock,  claimed  alike  for  Holland  and  Italy,  in 
both  of  which  countries  dredging  is  believed  to  have 
been  practiced  before  it  was  introduced  into  Britain. 
The  Dutch  at  a  very  early  period  used  what  is  termed 
the  “  bag  and  spoon  ”  dredge  for  cleaning  their  canals. 
It  was  simply  a  ring  of  iron,  about  two  feet  in  diame¬ 
ter,  flattened  and  steeled  for  about  one-third  of  its  cir¬ 
cumference,  having  a  bag  of  strong  leather  attached  to  it 
by  leathern  thongs.  The  ring  and  bag  were  fixed  to  a 
pole,  which,  on  being  used,  was  lowered  to  the  bottom 
from  the  side  of  a  barge  moored  in  the  canal  or  river.  A 
rope  made  fast  to  the  iron  ring  was  then  wound  up  by 
a  windlass  placed  at  the  other  end  of  the  barge,  and  the 
spoon  was  thus  dragged  along  the  bottom,  and  was 
guided  in  its  progress  by  a  man  who  held  the  pole. 
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When  the  spoon  reached  the  end  of  the  barge  where  the 
windlass  was  placed,  the  winding  was  still  continued, 
and  the  suspending  rope  being  nearly  perpendicular,  the 
bag  was  raised  to  the  surface,  bringing  with  it  the 
stuff  excavated  while  it  was  being  drawn  along  the  bot¬ 
tom.  The  windlass  being  still  wrought,  the  whole  was 
raised  to  the  gunwale  of  the  barge,  and  the  bag  being 
emptied,  was  again  hauled  back  to  the  opposite  end  of 
the  barge,  and  lowered  for  another  supply.  This  sys¬ 
tem  is  slow,  and  only  adapted  to  a  limited  depth  of  water 
and  a  soft  bottom.  Rut  it  has  been  generally  employed 
in  canals,  and  is  much  used  in  the  Thames. 

Dredging  by  Bucket  between  Two  Lighters. — Another 
lan,  practiced  at  an  early  period  in  rivers  of  considera- 
le  breadth,  was  to  moor  two  large  barges,  one  on  each 
side ;  between  them  was  slung  an  iron  dredging  bucket, 
which  was  attached  to  both  barges  by  chains  wound 
round  the  barrels  of  a  crab  winch  worked  by  six  men 
in  one  barge,  and  round  a  simple  windlass,  worked  by 
two  men  in  the  other.  The  bucket,  being  lowered  at 
the  side  of  the  barge  carrying  the  windlass,  was  drawn 
across  the  bottom  of  the  river  by  the  crab  winch  on  the 
other  barge;  and,  having  been  raised  and  emptied,  it 
was  hauled  across  by  the  opposite  windlass  for  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  process.  This  plan  was  in  use  in  the  Tay 
till  1833. 

Steatn  Dredges. — In  all  large  operations  these  and 
other  primitive  appliances  have  now,  as  is  well  known, 
been  superseded  by  the  steam  dredge,  which  was  first 
employed,  it  is  believed,  in  deepening  the  Wear,  at 
Sunderland,  about  the  year  1796.  The  steam  dredge,  as 
now  generally  constructed,  is  a  most  powerful  machine 
in  skillful  hands,  excavating  and  raising  materials  from 
depths  of  fifteen  upward  to  thirty  feet  of  water,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  size  of  the  machinery,  at  a  cost  not  very 
different  from,  and  in  some  cases  even  less  than,  that 
at  which  the  same  work  could  be  performed  on  dry 
land. 

As  to  the  kind  of  work  that  may  be  accomplished  by 
dredging,  it  may  be  stated  that  almost  all  materials,  ex¬ 
cepting  solid  rock  or  very  large  boulders,  may  now  be 
dredged  with  ease.  Loose  gravel  is  probably  the  most 
favorable  material  to  work  in;  but  a  powerful  dredge 
will  readily  break  up  and  raise  indurated  beds  of  gravel, 
clay,  and  boulders,  and  even  find  its  way  through  the 
surface  of  soft  rock,  though  it  will  not  penetrate  very 
far  into  it.  In  such  cases  it  is  usual  to  alternate  on  the 
bucket-frame  a  bucket  for  raising  the  stuff,  with  a  rake 
or  pronged  instrument  for  disturbing  the  bottom. 

The  construction  of  large  river  steam  dredges  is  now 
carried  on  by  many  engineering  firms.  The  main  feat¬ 
ure  of  the  machine  is  the  bucket-ladder,  which  is  low¬ 
ered  through  an  ark  formed  in  the  vessel  till  it  reaches 
the  bottom.  Along  this  ladder  a  series  of  buckets  tra¬ 
verse  which  cut  into  the  bottom  at  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  ladder,  and  return  loaded  with  the  excavated 
material,  which  is  discharged  at  the  top  of  the  bucket- 
ladder  into  a  lighter  or  barge  prepared  for  its  reception. 
The  machines  are  sometimes  made  with  single  and  some¬ 
times  with  double  ladders,  sometimes  discharging  at  the 
stern  of  the  vessel  and  sometimes  at  both  sides,  but  it 
is  obviously  impossible  to  give  illustrative  drawings  of 
the  different  forms  of  dredges  in  sufficient  detail  to  be 
practically  useful. 

American  Dredges. — Dredging  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States  is  done  by  what  are  called  Dipper  and 
Clam-shell  dredges,  the  bucket  dredge  being  seldom 
used. 

The  dipper  dredge  consists  of  a  barge,  with  a  derrick- 
crane  reaching  over  the  stern,  suspending  a  large 
wrought-iron  bucket  which  brings  up  the  dredged  ma¬ 
terial.  To  the  bucket  is  attached  a  pole  six  inches  by 
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four  inches  in  cross  section,  by  which  means  it  is  guided 
while  being  drawn  along  the  bottom  ;  it  is  then  raised, 
and  its  bottom  being  made  to  drop  open,  the  contents 
fall  into  the  barge  moored  alongside  of  the  dredge. 

DRED  SCOTT  CASE.  This  was  a  case  brought 
for  final  decision  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  1856.  The  plaintiffwasanegro  named 
Dred  Scott,  who,  with  his  wife  and  two  children,  had 
been  held  as  slaves  by  a  Doctor  Emerson,  in  the  State 
of  Missouri.  After  the  death  of  Emerson,  Dred  Scott 
with  his  family  claimed  to  be  free,  on  the  ground  that 
they  had  resided  for  some  time  with  their  late  proprie¬ 
tor  in  a  free  territory — so  that  having,  as  Scott  alleged, 
been  free  in  that  territory,  they  could  not  now  be  held 
to  slavery.  The  result  of  the  litigation  was  that  Dred 
Scott  and  his  family  did  not  become  free  by  having  been 
taken  to  a  free  territory,  and  were  accordingly  still  held 
to  be  slaves. 

DRELINCOURT,  Charles  (1595-1669),  an  emi¬ 
nent  minister  of  the  French  Calvinistic  Church. 

DRESDEN,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony, 
is  situated  in  a  beautiful  and  richly  cultivated  valley  on 
both  sides  of  the  Elbe,  at  an  altitude  of  402  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Baltic,  seventy-two  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Leipsic,  and  1 16  miles  S.  E.  of  Berlin.  It  is  approached 
on  almost  every  side  through  avenues  of  trees,  and  the 
distance  is  bounded  by  gentle  eminences  covered  with 
plantations  and  vineyards.  On  the  left  bank  of  the 
Elbe  are  the  Altstadt,  with  three  suburbs,  and  Fried- 
richstadt  (separated  from  the  Altstadt  by  the  Weisseritz, 
a  small  affluent  of  the  Elbe);  on  the  right  the  Neu- 
stadt  and  Antonstadt.  Population,  246, 086. 

On  account  of  its  delightful  situation,  and  the  many 
objects  of  interest  it  contains,  Dresden  is  often  called 
“  the  German  Florence,”  a  name  first  applied  to  it  by 
Herder.  The  most  imposing  of  the  churches  is  the 
church  of  Our  Lady,  built  1726-45,  with  a  cupola  31 1 
feet  high.  The  Royal  Palace,  rebuilt  in  1534,  by  Duke 
George,  surmounted  by  a  tower  387  feet  high,  the 
highest  in  Dresden,  is  externally  unattractive,  but  the 
interior  is  splendidly  decorated.  In  the  palace  chapel 
are  pictures  by  Rembrandt,  Nicolas,  Poussin,  Guido, 
Reni,  and  Annibale  Caracci.  The  Prince’s  Palace,  built 
in  1715,  has  a  fine  chapel,  in  which  are  various  works 
of  Torelli ;  it  has  also  a  library  of  20,000  volumes.  The 
Zwinger,  begun  in  1711,  and  built  in  the  Rococo  style, 
forms  an  inclosure  within  which  is  a  statue  of  King 
Frederick  Augustus  I.  It  was  intended  to  be  the  ves¬ 
tibule  to  a  palace,  but  now  contains  a  number  of  collec¬ 
tions  of  great  value.  Until  1846  it  was  open  at  the 
north  side;  but  this  space  has  since  been  occupied  by 
the  Museum,  a  beautiful  building  in  the  Renaissance 
style,  the  exterior  of  which  is  adorned  by  statues  of 
Michelangelo,  Raphael,  Giotto,  Dante,  Goethe,  and 
other  artists  and  poets,  by  Rietschel  and  Hahnel. 
The  Briihl  Palace  was  built  in  1737,  by  Count  Brtihl, 
the  minister  of  Augustus  II.  Near  it  is  the  Briihl 
Terrace,  approached  by  a  grand  flight  of  steps,  on  which 
are  groups,  by  Schilling,  representing  Morning,  Even¬ 
ing,  Day,  and  Night.  The  terrace  commands  a  charm¬ 
ing  view  of  the  Elbe  and  the  surrounding  country,  and 
is  a  favorite  promenade.  The  Japanese  Palace,  in  the 
Neustadt,  built  in  1715,  as  a  summer  residence  for 
Augustus  II.,  receives  its  name  from  certain  Oriental 
figures  with  which  it  is  decorated;  it  is  also  sometimes 
called  the  Augusteum.  Connected  with  it  is  a  public 
garden,  from  which,  as  from  the  Briihl  Terrace,  fine 
views  are  obtained. 

Dresden  owes  a  large  part  of  its  fame  to  its  extensive 
artistic,  literary,  and  scientific  collections.  Of  these 
the  most  valuable  is  its  splendid  picture  gallery,  founded 
by  Augustus  I.,  and  increased  by  its  successors  at  great 
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cost.  It  is  in  the  Museum,  and  contains  about  2,500 
pictures,  being  especially  rich  in  specimens  of  the  I  lal- 
ian,  Dutch,  and  Fleming  schools. 

JDREUX  (Durocassis,  Drocce),  a  town  of  France  in 
the  department  of  Eure-et-Loir,  on  the  Blaise,  twenty- 
one  miles  north  of  Chartres.  Population,  9,000. 

DREW,  Samuel  (1765-1833),  theologian,  was  born 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Austin,  in  Cornwall,  March  3,  1765. 
In  1788  the  first  part  of  Paine’s  Age  of  Reason  was  put 
into  his  hands;  and  in  the  following  year  he  made  his 
first  appearance  as  an  author  by  publishing  his  Remarks 
on  that  work.  The  book  was  favorably  received,  and 
was  republished  in  1820.  His  Essay  on  the  Immate¬ 
riality  and  Im??iortality  of  the  Soul  appeared  in  1802, 
and  is  his  best  work.  He  died  in  1833. 

DREWRY’S  BLUFF,  the  name  of  a  high  bluff  or 
bank  on  the  James  river,  in  Chesterfield  County,  Va., 
which  was  the  site  of  very  heavy  batteries  and  the  scene 
of  some  of  the  most  important  military  operations  during 
the  Civil  War.  It  was  to  escape  the  guns  of  these  bat¬ 
teries  that  Gen.  B.  F.  Butler  dug  the  celebrated  Dutch 
Gap  canal,  which,  by  cutting  across  the  base  of  a  long 
bend  in  the  river  (around  which  the  batteries  /were 
located),  shortened  the  distance  from  Richmond  to 
the  sea  seven  miles.  This  canal  has  been  enlarged  by 
the  general  government,  and  is  still  in  use. 

DREYSE,  Johann  Nicholas  von,  inventor  of  the 
needle-gun,  was  the  son  of  a  locksmith,  and  was  born  at 
Sommerda,  November  20, 1787.  He  served  his  appren¬ 
ticeship  in  the  shop  of  his  father,  and  from  1806  to  1809 
followed  his  calling  at  Altenburg  and  Dresden.  From 
1809  to  1814  he  was  in  Paris,  where  he  succeeded  in 
finding  employment  in  the  gun  factory  of  the  Swiss 
officer  Pauli,  patronized  by  Napoleon  I.  Afterward  he 
returned  to  Sommerda,  where,  in  partnership  with 
Kronbiegel,  he  established  a  factory  for  the  making 
of  articles  in  iron  by  machine  tools.  In  1824  he  patented 
a  new  percussion  action  for  the  gun,  and  continued 
thereafter  to  busy  himself  with  experiments  to  improve 
in  every  way  possible  the  process  of  shooting.  In  1827 
he  invented  the  needle-gun,  but  without  the  advantage 
of  breech-loading;  and  in  1836,  having  been  encouraged 
in  his  endeavors  by  the  Prussian  Government,  he  in¬ 
vented  his  first  complete  needle-gun.  A  gunnery  was 
opened  by  him  in  1841,  which  ultimately  supplied  weap¬ 
ons  for  all  the  troops  of  all  the  German  states,  and  be¬ 
fore  his  death  employed  about  1,500  persons.  In  D64 
he  and  his  family  had  the  rank  of  nobility  conferred  on 
them.  He  died  December  9,  1867. 

DRIFFIELD  (or  Great  Driffield,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  neighboring  hamlet  of  Little  Driffield),  a 
market-town  of  England,  in  the  east  riding  of  York¬ 
shire,  and  196  miles  from  London.  Population,  8,600. 

DRIFT,  in  navigation,  is  a  technical  name  for  the 
deviation  which  a  ship’s  course  receives  by  the  action  of 
a  contrary  wind. 

DRIFT,  a  name  given  to  the  bowlder-clay,  a  deposit 
of  the  pleistocene  epoch.  More  fully,  it  is  called  the 
northern  drift,  glacial  drift,  or  diluvial  drift,  in  allusion 
to  its  supposed  origin.  Drift-wood  is  wood  carried 
by  tides  and  currents  to  a  distance  from  its  native  local¬ 
ity.  Sand-drift  is  sand  driven  and  accumulated  by 
the  wind. 

DRILL,  a  fine  linen  fabric  of  a  satiny  finish,  used  for 
summer  dresses.  Drills  are  worked  with  five  shafts, 
except  fancy  patterns,  which  are  wrought  with  eight 
shafts. 

DRILLING,  DRILL.  Drilling  is  the  name  applied 
to  the  mode  of  sowing  grain  in  regular  rows,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  broadcast  sowing,  and  the  drill  is  the 
name  of  the  implement  employed  in  this  process;  the 
term  drill  is  also  frequently  applied  to  a  row  of  drilled 


crop,  as  a  drill  of  potatoes,  com,  turnips,  wheat  or  rye. 

DRILLS  are  tools  used  for  boring  or  drilling  holes 
in  metal,  bone,  ivory,  hardwood,  etc.  They  are  usually 
made  of  a  square  steel  bar,  flattened  out  at  the  cutting 
end;  this  part  is  brought  to  an  angular  point  like  a 
spear-head,  and  the  cutting  edges  forming  the  angle  are 
beveled  in  opposite  directions.  Those  which  have  a  pro¬ 
jecting  pin  in  the  center,  and  chisel-shaped  cutting 
edges  on  each  side  of  the  pin,  are  called  “center  bits.” 
There  are  various  contrivances  by  which  the  drill  is 
mad  a  to  revolve.  For  drilling  iron,  steel,  and  large 
brass  work,  the  lathe  is  commonly  used,  the  drill  being 
fitted  into  a  square-hole  chuck,  and  the  work  pressed 
against  it  while  revolving  by  the  screw  and  center  of 
the  puppet.  The  brace  or  drill-stock  is  commonly  used 
by  carpenters  for  center  bits,  and  occasionally  for  metal 
work.  This  is  a  curved  handle,  which  is  made  to  revolve 
by  the  hand,  while  one  end  is  pressed  against  the  chest. 
Diamond  drills,  operated  by  steam  or  air,  are  used  for 
boring  rocks. 

DROGHEDA,  a  seaport,  market-town,  and  munici¬ 
pal  and  parliamentary  borough  of  Ireland,  in  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Leinster,  about  four  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Boyne,  and  thirty-one  and  a  half  miles  north  of 
Dublin  by  rail.  Though  situated  on  the  borders  of 
Louth  and  Meath,  it  belongs  to  neither,  as  the  town 
and  surrounding  district  constitute  a  county  of  a  city, 
with  an  area  of  nine  square  miles,  or  5,760  acres,  and  a 
population  of  16,000. 

Drogheda  has  always  been  considered  by  the  English 
a  place  of  much  importance.  In  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.  it  was  classed  along  with  Dublin,  Waterford,  and 
Kilkenny,  as  one  of  the  four  staple  towns  of  Ireland. 
Richard  II.  received  in  its  Dominican  monastery  the 
submissions  of  O’Neal,  O’Donnell,  and  other  chieftains 
of  Ulster  and  Leinster.  The  right  of  coining  money 
was  bestowed  on  the  town,  and  parliaments  were  several 
times  held  within  its  walls. 

DROHOBYCZ,  a  town  of  Austria  in  the  Galician 
circle  of  Sambor,  on  the  Tysminika,  a  right-hand  afflu¬ 
ent  of  the  Dniester,  at  the  junction  of  a  branch  line 
from  Boryslaff  with  the  main  Galician  railway. 

DROIT WICH,  a  municipal  and  a  parliamentary 
borough  of  England,  in  Worcestershire,  on  the  Sal- 
warpe,  a  left-hand  tributary  of  the  Severn,  about  seven 
miles  by  rail  north-northeast  of  Worcester. 

DROME,  a  department  in  the  southeast  of  France, 
formed  of  parts  of  Dauphine  and  Provence,  is  bounded 
west  by  the  Rhone,  which  separates  it  from  Ardeche, 
north  and  northeast  by  Isere,  east  by  Hautes-Alpes, 
southeast  by  Basses- Alpes,  and  south  by  Vaucluse. 
DROMEDARY.  See  Camel. 

DROPSY  (contracted  from  the  old  word  hydrofisy) 
signifies  a  collection  of  simple  serous  fluid  in  all  or  any 
of  the  cavities  of  the  body,  or  in  the  meshes  of  its  tis¬ 
sues.  Dropsy  of  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  is 
termed  oedema  when  it  is  localized  and  limited  in  ex¬ 
tent;  when  more  diffuse  it  is  termed  anasarca;  the 
term  oedema  is  also  applied  to  dropsies  of  some  of  the 
internal  organs,  notably  to  that  of  the  lungs.  Hydro¬ 
cephalus  signifies  an  accumulation  of  fluid  within  the 
ventricles  of  the  brain  or  in  the  arachnoid  cavity;  hy¬ 
drothorax,  a  collection  of  fluid  in  one  or  both  pleural 
cavities;  hydro  pericardium,  in  the  pericardium;  ascites , 
in  the  peritoneum;  and,  when  anasarca  is  conjoined 
with  the  accumulation  of  fluid  in  one  or  more  of  the 
serous  cavities,  the  dropsy  is  said  to  be  general. 

Dropsy  is  essentially  a  symptom  and  not  a  specific 
disease,  and  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  inflamma¬ 
tory  exudations  of  a  serous  character.  The  translation 
is  a  mere  filtrate  from  the  blood  produced  by  increased 
intravascular  pressure,  of  local  or  general  origin,  and 
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occurring  through  the  walls  of  the  capillaries  or  smaller  I 
venules. 

DROSTE-HULSHOFF,  Annette  Elizabeth, 
Baroness  of  (1798-1848),  a  German  poetess,  was  born 
on  the  estate  of  Hiilshoff,  near  Munster,  and  belonged 
to  the  elder  branch  of  the  Catholic  Westphalian  family 
which  about  the  same  time  had  its  reputation  increased 
by  the  juridical  labors  of  Clemens  Augustus  von  Droste- 
iiuislioff.  She  received  an  education  of  a  more  scien¬ 
tific  character  than  usually  fell  at  that  time  to  the  lot  of 
her  sex  ;  and  the  delicate  state  of  her  health  obliged  her 
to  lead  a  very  quiet  and  secluded  life,  which  in  its  turn 
fostered  the  natural  sensibility  of  her  temperament,  and 
increased  her  devotion  to  literature  and  study.  With 
the  exception  of  a  short  time  spent  at  Cologne  and  Bonn 
about  1025,  she  mainly  resided  at  her  mother’s  country 
seat  of  Rischhaus,  near  Munster;  but  in  1841  she  went 
to  the  castle  of  Eppishausen,  in  Thuringia,  and  in  1844 
became  a  guest  at  the  house  of  her  brother-in-law  Von 
Lassberg,  on  the  borders  of  the  Lake  of  Constance.  She 
had  just  purchased  an  estate  in  that  neighborhood  when 
she  died  in  May,  1848.  Besides  a  volume  of  Gedichte 
published  during  her  lifetime  (Stuttgart,  1844),  we  have 
also  from  her  pen  Das  Geistliche  Jahr,  nebst  einem 
Anhang  religoser  Gedichte ,  Stuttgart,  1852;  and  Letze 
Gaben ,  Hanover,  1S60.  The  popularity  of  the  first  work 
is  shown  by  a  third  edition  in  1873.  The  characteristics 
of  the  author  are  great  perfection  of  form,  delicacy  of 
feeling,  and  vivid  realization  of  external  nature.  A 
number  of  her  poems  have  been  rendered  into  English 
by  Med  win. 

DROUAIS,  Jean  Germain,  a  French  historical 
painter,  was  born  at  Paris  on  November  25,  1763. 
His  father,  Henri  Drouais,  and  his  grandfather,  Hubert 
Drouais,  were  well-known  portrait  painters  ;  and  it  was 
from  his  father  that  he  received  his  first  artistic  instruc¬ 
tion.  He  was  afterward  intrusted  to  the  care  of  Brenet, 
an  excellent  teacher,  though  his  own  pictures  did  not 
take  high  rank.  In  1780  David,  who  had  just  returned 
from  Rome,  opened  a  school  of  painting  in  Paris,  and 
Drouais  was  one  of  his  earliest  and  most  promising 
pupils.  He  adopted  the  classical  style  of  his  master, 
and  gave  his  whole  time  to  study  —  painting  during  the 
clay,  and  spending  a  great  part  of  every  night  in  design¬ 
ing.  For  weeks  together  it  is  said  that  he  never  left  his 
studio.  In  1783  he  was  admitted  to  compete  for  the 
great  prize  of  painting  offered  by  the  Academy,  the  sub¬ 
ject  being  The  Widow  of  Nain.  After  inspecting  the 
works  of  his  fellow-competitors,  however,  he  lost  hope 
and  destroyed  his  own  canvas,  but  was  consoled  by  the 
assurance  of  his  master  David  that  had  he  not  done  so 
he  would  have  won  the  prize.  Next  year  he  was 
triumphantly  successful,  the  picture  of  The  Woman  of 
Canaan  at  the  Feet  of  Christ,  with  which  he  gained  the 
prize,  being  judged  by  competent  critics  to  be  worthy  of 
comparison  with  the  works  of  Poussin.  He  was  carried 
shoulder  high  by  his  fellow-students  through  the  streets 
to  his  mother’s  house,  and  a  place  was  afterward  found 
for  his  picture  in  the  Louvre.  His  success  making  him 
only  the  more  eager  to  perfect  himself  in  his  art,  he  ac¬ 
companied  David  to  Rome,  where  he  worked  even  more 
assiduously  than  in  Paris.  He  was  most  strongly  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  remains  of  ancient  art  and  by  the  works 
of  Raphael.  Goethe,  who  was  at  Rome  at  the  time  it 
was  finished,  has  recorded  the  deep  impression  made  by 
his  picture  of  Marius  at  Minturno,  which  he  character¬ 
izes  as  in  some  respects  superior  to  the  work  of  David, 
his  master.  The  last  picture  which  he  completed  was 
his  Philoctetus  on  the  Island  of  Lemnos.  lie  died  of 
feever  on  July  15,  1788.  A  monument  to  his  memory 
was  erected  by  his  fellow-students  in  the  church  of  Santa 
lyjana  in  the  Via  Lata. 
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DROUET,  Jean  Baptiste,  one  of  the  Terrorists  ol 
the  first  French  Revolution,  chiefly  noted  for  the  part  he 
played  in  the  arrest  of  Louis  XVI.  at  Varennes,  was 
-born  at  Sainte-Menehould  in  1763.  He  served  for 
seven  years  in  the  army,  and  afterward  assisted  his 
father,  who  was  post-master  of  his  native  town.  The 
carriages  conveying  the  royal  family  on  their  flight  to  the 
frontier  stopped  at  his  door  on  the  evening  of  June  21, 
1791  ;  and  the  passengers,  traveling  under  assumed 
names,  were  recognized  by  Drouet,  who  immediately 
took  steps  which  lead  to  their  arrest  and  detection  on 
reaching  Varennes.  For  this  service  the  Assembly 
awarded  him  30,000  francs,  but  he  appears  to  have 
declined  tire  reward.  In  September,  1792,  he  was  elected 
deputy  to  the  Convention,  and  took  his  place  with  the 
most  violent  party.  He  voted  the  death  of  the  king 
without  appeal,  showed  implacable  hostility  to  the 
Girondins,  and  proposed  the  slaughter  of  all  English 
residents  in  France.  Sent  as  commissioner  to  the  army 
of  the  north,  he  was  captured  at  the  siege  of  Maubcuge 
and  imprisoned  at  Spielberg  till  the  close  of  1795.  He 
then  became  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred, 
and  was  named  secretary.  Drouet  was  implicated  in 
the  conspiracy  of  Babeuf,  and  was  imprisoned;  but  he 
made  his  escape  into  Switzerland,  and  thence  to  Tene- 
riffe.  There  he  took  part  in  the  successful  resistance  to 
the  attempt  of  Nelson  on  the  island,  in  1797.  The  first 
empire  found  in  him  a  docile  sub-prefect  of  Sainte- 
Menehould.  After  the  second  Restoration  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  quit  France.  Returning  secretly  he  settled  at 
Macon,  under  a  false  name  and  a  guise  of  piety,  and 
preserved  his  incognito  till  his  death,  which  took  place 
in  that  town  April  11,  1824. 

DROUET  D’ERLON,  Jean  Baptiste,  Count, 
marshal  of  France,  and  governor  of  Algeria,  was  born 
at  Rheims,  July  29,  1765.  He  entered  the  army  in 
1782,  was  discharged  after  five  years’  service,  re-entered 
it  in  1792,  and  two  years  later  became  aid-de-camp  to 
General  Lefevre.  He  served  at  the  sieges  of  Valen¬ 
ciennes,  Quesnoy  and  Conde,  and  under  Hoche  at  the 
blockade  of  Ehrenbreitstein.  As  general  of  brigade 
(1799)  he  fought  at  Zurich,  at  the  bridge  of  Schaffhau- 
sen,  and  at  the  taking  of  Constance.  In  August,  1800, 
he  was  promoted  general  of  division.  He  distinguished 
himself  at  Ulm  and  Hohenlinden,  and  by  a  skillful 
maneuver  decided  the  victory  of  Jena  (1806).  Drouet 
took  a  brilliant  part  in  the  siege  of  Dantzic,  and  signed 
the  capitulation  of  the  town  ;  he  fought  at  Mohrungen, 
and  was  severly  wounded  at  Friedland  (1807).  After 
this  battle  he  was  made  grand  officer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  was  created  Count  d’Erlon,  and  received  a 
pension.  He  afterward  served  with  distinction  in  the 
Peninsular  War,  and  defeated  General  Hill  at  the  Col 
de  Maya.  After  the  first  Restoration  he  was  named 
commander  of  the  sixteenth  military  division.  He 
presided  at  the  council  of  war,  at  Lille,  which  acquitted 
General  Excelmans;  but  in  March,  1815,  he  was  arrested 
on  suspicion  of  treason,  and  suffered  a  short  imprison¬ 
ment.  I  Ie  was  present  under  Napoleon  at  Waterloo, 
and  was  severely  reproached  by  the  emperor  for  not 
bringing  his  division  into  action.  After  the  second 
Restoration  he  quitted  France,  and  did  not  return  till 
1825.  He  was  appointed  governor  of  Algeria  in  1834, 
was  created  marshal  of  France  in  1843,  and  died  at  Paris 
January  25,  1844. 

DROWNING  is  one  of  the  various  forms  of  death 
from  suffocation,  the  asphyxiating  agent  being  water; 
and,  accordingly,  all  the  appearances  characteristic  of 
death  from  asphyxia  or  apnoeaare  present  — varying  in 
intensity  according  to  the  manner  of  the  death,  whether 
it  has  or  has  not  been  attended  with  violent  struggling. 
In  addition,  owing  to  the  medium  in  which  the  death 
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occurs,  certain  other  signs  specially  characteristic  of 
drowning  are  never  absent. 

By  older  authors  a  peculiar  form  of  death  by  drown¬ 
ing  was  described,  in  which  the  appearances  of  asphyxia 
were  wanting,  and  also  the  special  signs  of  this  form  of 
death.  To  this  the  name  of  syncopal  asphyxia  was 
given.  Hence,  in  treating  of  drowning,  descriptions  of 
these  two  forms  were  given,  and  in  the  case  of  bodies 
recovered  from  the  watei  death  was  said  to  have  oc¬ 
curred  either  from  asphyxia  or  from  syncope.  Now, 
undoubtedly  it  often  happens  when  persons  fall  or  are 
thrown  into  the  water  that,  in  consequence  of  fright  or 
of  the  shock  sustained  by  violent  contact  with  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  water,  no  effort  is  made  to  save  themselves, 
and  death  rapidly  ensues  from  syncope.  In  such  cases 
none  of  the  characteristic  signs  of  drowning  are  found, 
and,  so  far  as  the  examination  of  the  body  is  concerned, 
it  is  impossible  to  decide  upon  the  exact  cause  of  death. 
It  is  quite  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  in  such 
cases  death  may  have  been  effected  by  other  means,  and 
the  body  have  been  thrown  into  the  water  to  conceal 
the  true  cause  of  death. 

No  such  uncertainty,  however,  attends  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  a  case  of  drowning  by  true  asphyxia,  as  it  was 
called.  The  drowned  individual  struggles  to  reach  the 
surface  of  the  water  in  his  efforts  to  respire;  as  he  does 
so  he  draws  water  into  his  windpipe,  which  provokes 
cough.  This  expels  the  air  from  his  lungs,  and  the 
water  which  threatened  to  suffocate  him  ;  and  as  he 
sinks,  in  his  struggles  he  endeavors  again  to  respire,  but 
now  draws  water  into  his  mouth  which  chokes  him,  and 
can  only  be  got  rid  of  by  swallowing.  Insensibility 
then  comes  on,  and  death  rapidly  but  placidly  ensues 
from  a  true  asphyxia. 

DROZ,  Fran^ois-Xavier  Joseph  (1773-1850),  a 
French  writer  on  moral  and  political  subjects,  was  born 
in  the  city  of  Besan^on,  where  his  family  had  furnished 
men  of  considerable  mark  to  the  legal  profession. 

DRUIDISM,  the  name  usually  given  to  the  religious 
system  of  the  ancient  Gauls  and  Britons.  The  word 
Druid,  one  form  or  other  of  which  is  used  in  early  Celtic 
records  to  designate  a  class  of  priests  corresponding  to 
the  Magi  or  wise  men  of  the  ancient  Persians,  is  of  un¬ 
certain  etymology. 

We  find  in  Caesar  the  first,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  circumstantial,  account  of  the  Druids  to  be  met 
with  in  the  classical  writers.  In  the  digression  on  the 
manners  and  customs  of  Gaul  and  Germany  which  occu¬ 
pies  a  portion  of  the  sixth  book  of  his  Gallic  war,  he 
tells  us  that  all  men  of  any  rank  and  dignity  in  Gaul 
were  included  among  either  the  Druids  or  the  nobles. 
The  former  were  the  religious  guides  of  the  people  as 
well  as  the  chief  expounders  and  guardians  of  the  law. 
On  those  who  refused  to  submit  to  their  decisions 
they  had  the  power  of  inflicting  severe  penalties,  of 
which  excommunication  from  society  was  the  most 
dreaded.  As  they  were  not  a  hereditary  caste,  and 
enjoyed  exemption  from  service  in  the  field  as  well 
as  from  payment  of  taxes,  admission  to  the  order  was 
eagerly  sought  after  by  the  youth  of  Gaul.  The  course 
of  training  to  which  a  novice  had  to  submit  was  pro¬ 
tracted,  extending  sometimes  over  twenty  years.  All 
instruction  was  communicated  orally,  but  for  certain 
purposes  they  had  a  written  language  in  which  they  used 
the  Greek  characters.  The  president  of  the  order,  whose 
office  was  elective  and  who  enjoyed  the  dignity  for  life, 
had  supreme  authority  among  them.  They  taught  that 
the  soul  was  immortal.  Astrology,  geography,  physical 
science,  and  natural  theology  were  their  favorite  studies. 
Britain  was  the  headquarters  of  Druidism,  but  once  every 
year  a  general  assembly  of  the  order  was  held  within  the 
territories  of  the  Carnutes  in  Gaul,  probably  in  the 
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neighborhood  of  the  modern  Dreux.  The  Gauls  in 
extreme  cases  offered  human  sacrifices,  usually  criminals. 
Their  chief  deity  was  identified  by  Caesar  with  the  Mer¬ 
cury  of  the  Romans.  Writing  a  few  years  later,  Cicero, 
in  his  treatise  on  divination,  introduces  his  brother 
Quintus  as  remarking  on  the  existence  among  the  Gauls 
of  augurs  or  soothsayers,  known  by  the  name  of  Druids. 
With  one  of  these,  Divitiacus,  an  ZEduan,  Quintus  says 
he  was  well  acquainted.  Cicero’s  contemporary,  Diodorus 
Siculus,  informs  us  that  there  were  among  the  ancient 
Gauls  bards,  certain  philosophers  and  theologians  named 
Druids,  and  soothsayers.  He  also  hints  at  some  con¬ 
nection  between  their  philosophy  and  that  of  Pythagoras. 
Something  more  noteworthy  is  told  by  the  elder  Pliny. 
According  to  him  the  Gallic  Druids  held  the  mistletoe  in 
the  highest  veneration.  Groves  of  oak  were  their  chosen 
retreats.  Whatever  grew  on  that  tree  was  thought  to  be 
a  gift  from  heaven,  more  especially  the  mistletoe.  When 
thus  found,  the  latter  was  cut  with  a  golden  knife  by  a 
priest  clad  in  a  white  robe,  two  white  bulls  being  sacri¬ 
ficed  on  the  spot.  The  name  given  it  by  the  Druids 
signified  in  their  language  All-Heal,  and  its  virtues  were 
believed  to  be  very  great.  The  other  herbs,  called 
selago  and  samolus,  were  likewise  greatly  valued  by  them 
for  their  medicinal  efficacy.  But  the  most  remarkable 
of  all  the  Druidical  charms  was  the  anguineum,  or  snake’s 
egg.  It  was  said  to  be  produced  from  the  saliva  and 
frothy  sweat  of  a  number  of  serpents  writhing  in  an  en¬ 
tangled  mass,  and  to  be  tossed  up  into  the  air  as  soon  as 
formed.  The  fortunate  Druid  who  managed,  as  it  fell, 
to  catch  it  in  his  sagum,  or  cloak,  rode  off  at  full  speed 
on  a  horse  that  had  been  in  waiting  for  him,  pursued  by 
the  serpents  till  they  were  stopped  by  the  intervention  of 
a  running  stream.  A  genuine  specimen  of  this  egg, 
when  thrown  into  the  water,  would  float  against  the  cur¬ 
rent,  even  if  encased  in  gold.  Pliny  declares  that  he 
had  seen  one.  “  It  is,”  he  says,  “  about  the  size  of  a 
moderately  large,  round  apple,  and  has  a  cartilaginous 
rind  studded  with  cavities  like  those  on  the  arms  of  a 
polypus.”  Tacitus,  in  describing  the  attack  made  on 
the  island  of  Mona  (Anglesea)  by  the  Romans  under 
Suetonius  Paulinus,  represents  the  legionaries  as  being 
awe-struck  on  landing  by  the  appearance  of  a  band  m 
Druids  who,  with  hands  uplifted  toward  heaven,  poured 
forth  terrible  imprecations  on  the  heads  of  the  invaders. 
The  courage  of  the  Romans,  however,  soon  overcame 
such  fears,  the  Britons  were  put  to  flight,  and  the  groves 
of  Mona,  the  scene  of  many  a  sacrifice  and  bloody  rite, 
were  cut  down. 

DRUM,  a  musical  instrument  of  percussion,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  into  Europe  from 
the  East  by  the  Moors  or  after  the  Crusades.  In  cer¬ 
tain  forms,  however,  it  was  known  in  Europe  in  classi¬ 
cal  times.  The  Greek  and  Roman  tytnpanicm  seems 
from  descriptions  and  pictorial  representations  to  have 
included  not  only  tambourines  but  kettledrums  of  a 
small  size,  or  at  least  instruments  convex  on  one  side 
like  the  kettledrum.  The  instrument  designated  in 
Scripture  a  timbrel  (Heb.  loph )  was  undoubtedly  a  kind 
of  tambourine,  such  as  might  be  conveniently  played  by 
females.  In  India  and  Egypt  the  use  of  drums  in  a 
considerable  variety  of  forms  may  be  traced  back  to  the 
earliest  historic  times.  The  tam-tam  or  tom-tom  of 
India,  a  cylindrical  drum  oc  some  size  beaten  with  the 
fingers,  had  its  counterpart  in  Egypt,  at  least  as  early  as 
1600  b.c.  Among  savage  races,  whose  music  has  nof 
risen  above  the  primitive  or  percussive  stage,  the  drum 
is  naturally  the  chief,  and  in  many  cases  the  sole  instru¬ 
ment  employed.  Three  principal  forms  of  drum  are  in 
general  use  in  the  modern  orchestra  —  the  common  or 
side  drum,  the  base  or  Turkish  drum,  and  the  kettle¬ 
drum.  1  l;e  first  is  composed  of  a  cylinder  of  wood*  or* 
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nore  generally,  of  metal,  covered  at  each  end  with  vel¬ 
lum  or  parchment,  the  tension  of  which  is  regulated  by 
strings.  As  its  name  indicates,  it  is  worn  at  the  side 
of  the  performer,  who  beats  upon  the  upper  end  with 
two  sticks.  Its  distinctive  though  not  its  exclusive  use 
is  to  accompany  the  military  fife  band.  The  base  drum 
is  a  larger  instrument  of  the  same  kind,  the  cylinder 
being  composed  of  oak.  It  is  beaten  at  both  ends  with 
drum-sticks  furnished  with  leather  pads.  It  is  an 
important  constituent  of  a  full  military  band,  and  it  is 
also  employed  in  the  orchestra,  especially  by  more 
recent  composers.  The  kettledrum  is  the  most  import¬ 
ant  form  of  the  instrument  in  orchestral  as  distinct  from 
military  music.  It  is  composed  of  a  basin  of  brass  or 
copper,  almost  hemispherical  in  shape,  covered  with 
vellum  attached  to  an  iron  ring,  and  it  is  usually  placed 
upon  an  iron  tripod.  By  means  of  screws  it  is  capable 
of  being  tuned  within  certain  necessarily  narrow  limits. 
Kettledrums  are  always  used  in  pairs,  one  being  tuned 
to  the  key-note  and  the  other  to  the  fourth  below. 
The  music  is  invariably  written  in  the  key  of  C  ;  and 
the  key  in  which  it  is  to  be  played,  if  different,  is  indi¬ 
cated  in  words  at  the  beginning  of  the  passage.  The 
three  forms  of  drum  just  described  are  essential  in 
every  complete  orchestra.  In  addition  other  percussive 
instruments,  such  as  the  gong  and  the  tam-tam,  are 
sometimes  introduced  for  the  sake  of  particular  effects. 

DRUMMOND,  Henry  (1786-1860),  an  English 
banker,  politician,  and  miscellaneous  writer,  remarka¬ 
ble  for  the  versatility  of  his  gifts  and  the  eccentricity  of 
his  character. 

DRUMMOND,  Thomas,  was  born  at  Edinburgh, 
in  October,  1797,  an(l  was  educated  at  the  High  School 
there.  He  was  appointed  to  a  cadetship  at  the  Royal 
Military  Academy,  Woolwich,  in  February,  1813;  and 
by  Christmas  of  that  year,  he  had  entered  the  Second 
Academy.  He  early  distinguished  himself  by  his  apti¬ 
tude  for  mathematics,  and  an  original  demonstration  in 
conic  sections,  discovered  by  him  whilst  still  in  the 
junior  Academy,  was  published  in  Leybourn’s  Mathe- 
mathical  Reposii  ry.  In  1815,  he  entered  the  Royal 
Engineers.  In  1819,  when  meditating  the  renunciation 
of  military  service  for  the  bar,  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Colonel  Colby,  from  whom,  in  the  following  year  he 
received  an  appointment  on  the  trigonometrical  survey 
of  Great  Britain.  During  his  winters  in  London  he 
applied  himself  indefatigably  to  the  higher  branches  of 
mathematics,  and  attended  the  chemical  lectures  of 
Brande  and  Faraday  at  the  Royal  Institution.  The 
mention  at  one  of  these  of  the  brilliant  luminosity  of 
lime  when  incandescent  suggested  to  him  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  that  material  instead  of  the  Argand  lamp  for 
making  surveying  stations  visible  when  far  distant.  In 
the  autumn  of  1824,  he  assisted  Captain  Colby  in  the 
selection  of  stations  for  the  great  triangulation,  and  the 
best  situation  as  a  base  for  the  survey  ordered  to  be 
made  in  Ireland.  His  lime-light  apparatus  (the  Drum¬ 
mond  light)  and  heliostat,  both  completed  in  1825,  he 
first  put  to  a  practical  test  in  1826,  at  the  stations  of  the 
Irish  survey.  In  the  next  season  he  brought  into  use 
use  an  improved  form  of  his  heliostat,  in  which  the  tel¬ 
escope  was  dispensed  with.  Through  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Bellenden  Ker,  Drummond  was,  in  1831, 
appointed  by  Lord  Brougham  to  be  superintendent  of 
the  Boundary  Commission.  On  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Act  he  resumed  his  duties  on  the  survey  — 
which,  however,  he  soon  finally  quitted  in  order  to 
become  private  secretary  to  Lord  Althorp,  the  chancel¬ 
lor  of  the  exchequer.  In  1834,  on  the  dissolution  of 
the  Government,  he  received  a  pension  of  ^300  a  year, 
which  he  drew  until  September  30,  1835-  In  July  of 
that  year,  he  was  made  under-Secretary  of  State  for 
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Ireland;  and  when,  in  1836,  the  bill  for  municipal 
reform  in  that  country  was  introduced  into  Parliament, 
he  undertook  the  direction  of  the  officers  appointed  to 
determine  the  boundaries  of  the  boroughs.  He  was  in 
October,  1836,  made  head  of  the  Irish  Railway  Commis¬ 
sion,  the  report  of  which  was  completed  in  1838.  The 
health  of  Captain  Drummond  —  impaired  originally  by 
exposure  during  the  Irish  survey,  and  further  injured  by 
his  unwearied  exertions  on  the  Boundary  Commission  — 
had,  through  his  last  labors  in  connection  with  the  rail¬ 
ways  of  Ireland,  received  a  strain  from  which  it  never 
recovered.  His  strength  gradually  gave  way,  and  he 
died  on  April  15,  1840. 

DRUMMOND,  William  (1585-1649)  of  Haw- 
thornden,  a  Scottish  poet  of  the  Spenserian  school,  was 
born  at  Kawthornden,  near  Edinburgh,  on  December 
13,  1585-  Drummond’s  first  publication  appeared  in 
1613,  and  was  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  Henry,  Prince 
of  Wales,  called  Teares  on  the  Death  of  Moeliades. 
As  might  have  been  expected  from  Spenser’s  influence, 
it  is  pastoral  throughout.  Milton,  in  his  Lycidas,  has 
at  once  imitated  and  surpassed  this  early  poem  of 
Drummond’s.  In  1616,  the  year  of  Shakespeare’s 
death,  appeared  Poems:  Amorous,  Funerall ,  Divine , 
Pastorall :  in  Sonnets,  Songs,  Sextains,  Madrigals, 
being  substantially  the  story  of  his  love  and  loss. 
Drummond’s  next  poem  is  entitled  Feasting:  A  Pane¬ 
gyric  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty ,  and  cele¬ 
brates  James’  visit  to  Scotland  in  1617.  In  1618  there 
was  an  interesting  correspondence  between  Drummond 
and  Drayton  ;  and,  about  the  close  of  the  same  year,  or 
about  the  beginning  of  1619,  Drummond  was  honored 
with  a  visit  of  a  fortnight  or  more  from  the  great  liter¬ 
ary  dictator  of  the  time  —  Ben  Jonson.  In  1623,  the 
year  of  a  great  famine  and  consequent  mortality  in  Scot¬ 
land,  appeared  the  poet’s  fourth  publication,  entitled 
Flowers  of  Zion :  By  William  Drummond  of  Haw- 
thornedenne :  to  which  is  adjoyned  his  Cypresse  Grove. 
In  1632  Drummond  married  Elizabeth  Logan,  by  whom 
he  had  five  sons  and  four  daughters.  Drummond  was 
a  true  Scottish  gentleman  in  his  pride  of  blood.  Partly 
to  please  the  Earl  of  Perth,  and  partly  to  satisfy  his  own 
curiosity,  the  poet  had  studied  the  genealogy  of  the 
family  very  carefully,  and  had  given  due  prominence  to 
the  fact  that  Annabella  Drummond,  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Drummond  of  Stobhall,  was  the  queen  of  Robert 
III.  This  investigation  was  the  real  secret  of  Drum¬ 
mond’s  interest  in  Scottish  history ;  and  so  we  find  that 
he  now  began  his  History  of  the  Lives  and  Reigns  of 
of  the  Five  Jameses,  Kings  of  Scotland  —  a  work  which 
did  not  appear  till  1655,  and  is  remarkable  only  for  its 
good  literary  style.  His  next  work  was  called  forth  by 
the  kingL  enforced  submission  to  the  opposition  of  his 
Scottish  subjects.  It  is  entitled  Irene:  or  a  Remon¬ 
strance  for  Concord,  Amity,  and  Love  amongst  His 
Majesty's  Subjects,  and  embodies  Drummond’s  political 
creed  of  submission  to  authority  as  the  only  logical 
refuge  from  democracy,  which  he  hated.  In  1639 
Drummond  had  to  sign  the  Covenant  in  self-protection, 
but  was  uneasy  under  the  burden,  as  existing  squibs  by 
him  testify. 

After  being  an  invalid  for  several  months,  the  poet 
died  on  December  4,  1649,  and  was  buried  in  the 
churchyard  of  Lasswade,  a  neighboring  village. 

Drummond  was  so  successful  as  a  writer  of  sonnets 
that  he  was  called  “  the  Scottish  Petrarch ;  ”  and  his 
sonnets  are  still  ranked  immediately  after  Shakespeare’s, 
Milton’s,  and  Wordsworth’s.  Most  of  his  poems  are 
steeped  in  the  pre-Copernican  ideas  of  astronomy,  and 
are  marked  by  a  sense  of  the  smallness  of  the  visible  in 
comparsion  with  the  infinite  lying  beyond.  This  is  one 
of  Drummond’s  favorite  moods  ;  and  he  is  constantly 
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harping  upon  such  phrases  as  “the  All,”  “this  great 
All.  ”  Even  in  such  of  his  poems  as  may  be  called  more 
distinctively  Christian,  this  philosophic  conception  is  at 
work.  Drummond’s  poems  are  distinguished  by  pensive 
beauty,  sweetness  or  versification,  and  richly  worded 
descriptions,  but  lack  vigor  and  originality.  Altogether 
this  poet  is  to  be  remembered  as  the  best  representative 
of  “  sweetness  and  light  ”  amid  much  that  was  dull  and 
ephemeral  in  contemporary  Scottish  literature. 

DRUNKENNESS  may  be  either  an  act  or  a  habit , 
the  latter  consisting  in  frequent  repetitions  of  the 
former.  As  an  act  it  may  be  an  accident,  most  usually 
.  arising  from  the  incautious  use  of  one  or  other  of  the 
commonly  employed  intoxicating  agents  ;  as  a  habit  it 
is  one  of  the  most  degrading  forms  of  vice  which  can 
result  from  the  enfeeblement  of  the  moral  principle  by 
persistent  self-indulgence. 

Drunkenness  is  a  mere  complexity  of  symptoms  which 
may  arise  from  many  different  causes.  To  be  drunk  is 
simply  to  be  apoplectic;  and  the  close  resemblance 
between  the  pathological  and  the  toxic  phenomena  has 
been  the  cause  of  many  untoward  accidents. 

The  effects  of  intoxicants  are  variously  modified  by 
the  temperament  of  the  individual  and  the  nature  of  the 
inebriant.  When  that  is  alcohol,  its  action  on  an  aver¬ 
age  individual  is  first  to  fill  him  with  a  serene  and  per¬ 
fect  self-complacency.  His  feelings  and  faculties  are 
exalted  into  a  state  of  great  activity  and  buoyancy,  so 
that  his  language  becomes  enthusiastic,  and  his  conver¬ 
sation  vivacious  if  not  brilliant.  The  senses  gradually 
become  hazy,  a  soft  humming  seems  to  fill  the  pauses  of 
the  conversation,  and  modify  the  tones  of  the  speaker, 
a  filmy  haze  obscures  the  vision,  the  head  seems  lighter 
than  usual,  the  equilibrium  unstable.  By  and  by  objects 
appear  double,  or  flit  confusedly  before  the  eyes  ;  judg¬ 
ment  is  abolished,  secretiveness  annihilated,  and  the 
drunkard  pours  forth  all  that  is  within  him  with  unre¬ 
strained  communicativeness ;  he  becomes  boisterous, 
ridiculous,  and  sinks  at  length  into  a  mere  animal. 
Every  one  round  him,  the  very  houses,  trees,  even  the 
earth  itself,  seem  drunken  and  unstable,  he  alone  sober, 
till  at  last  the  final  stage  is  reached,  and  he  falls  on  the 
ground  insensible  —  dead  drunk  —  a  state  from  which, 
after  profound  slumber,  he  at  last  awakes  feverish,  ex¬ 
hausted,  sick,  and  giddy,  with  ringing  ears,  a  throbbing 
heart,  and  a  violent  headache. 

The  poison  primarily  affects  the  cerebral  lobes,  and 
the  other  parts  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system  are  consecu¬ 
tively  involved,  till  in  the  state  of  dead-drunkenness  the 
only  parts  not  invaded  by  a  benumbing  paralysis  are 
those  automatic  centers  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  which 
regulate  and  maintain  the  circulation  and  respiration. 
But  even  these  centers  are  not  unaffected  ;  the  paralysis 
of  these  as  of  the  other  sections  or  the  cerebro-spinal 
system  varies  in  its  incompleteness,  and  at  times  be¬ 
comes  complete,  the  coma  of  drunkenness  terminating 
in  death.  More  usually  the  intoxicant  is  gradually 
eliminated,  and  the  individual  restored  to  consciousness, 
a  consciousness  disturbed  by  the  secondary  results  of  the 
agent  he  has  abused,  and  which  vary  with  the  nature 
of  that  agent.  Whether,  however,  directly  or  indirectly, 
through  the  nervous  system  the  stomach  suffers  in  every 
case  ;  thus  nutrition  is  interfered  with  by  the  defective 
ingestion  of  food,  as  well  as  by  the  mal-assimilation  of 
that  which  is  ingested ;  and  from  this  cause,  as  well  as 
by  the  peculiar  local  action  of  the  various  poisons,  we 
have  the  various  organic  degenerations  induced  which 
in  most  cases  shorten  the  drunkard’s  days. 

DRUSES,  a  people  of  Syria  remarkable  for  the  per¬ 
tinacity  and  success  with  which  they  have  defended  their 
independence  against  the  encroachments  of  Turkish  su¬ 
premacy,  and  for  the  profession  of  a  form  of  religious 


belief,  which,  in  the  words  of  Dean  Milman,  is  “one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  aberrations  which  ever  exten¬ 
sively  affected  the  mind  of  man.”  The  greater  body, 
whom  for  the  sake  of  convenience  we  shall  distinguish 
as  Western  Druses,  occupy  the  mountainous  region  of 
the  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon  ;  but  there  also  exten¬ 
sive  settlements  in  the  Hauran  or  Auranitis  ;  a  consider¬ 
able  colony  exists  at  Safed,  in  Palestine  proper,  to  the 
northwest  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias;  and  it  is  believed 
that  a  number  of  Crypto-Druses— Druses,  however,  by 
religion  only,  and  not  by  race — still  maintain  themselves 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Cairo.  The  Western  Druses 
are  found  as  far  north  as  Beyrout,  as  far  south  as  Sur 
or  Tyre,  and  as  far  east  as  Damascus ;  In  the  north 
they  are  intermingled  with  Maronites,  and  in  the  South 
with  Greeks  and  Melchites.  They  form  che  exclusive 
.population  of  about  120  towns  and  villages,  and  share 
with  the  Christians  the  occupation  of  nearly  300  more ; 
their  total  not  reckoning  women  and  children,  has  been 
calculated  at  from  60,000  to  65,000  men.  The  chief  town 
of  the  district  which  they  occupy,  though  not  their  most 
populous  settlement,  is  Deir-el-Kamar — the  Convent  of 
the  Moon — situated  about  fifteen  miles  southeast  of  Bey¬ 
rout,  in  the  district  of  Manoasif ;  it  was  the  seat  of  the 
powerful  family  of  the  Abu  Nokads,  and  in  its  vicinity 
is  the  palace  of  Ebteddin,  formerly  occupied  by  the  emir 
Beshir  Shehaab.  Ammatam  and  Bakhlin  in  the  Leb¬ 
anon,  and  Hasbeya  and  Rosheya  in  the  Anti-Lebanon, 
rank  as  the  sacred  cities  and  serve  as  rallying  points  in 
time  of  war. 

The  Eastern  or  Hauranitic  Druses  are  less  known, 
and  preserve  their  ancient  customs  and  characteristics 
perhaps  more  perfectly  than  their  western  brethren. 
The  date  at  which  they  first  settled  in  the  district  is  not 
ascertained ;  but  for  many  generations  the  Hauran  has 
been  the  chosen  refuge  of  rebels  and  malcontents  from 
from  the  west,  and  has  consequently  increased  its  pop¬ 
ulation  at  the  expense  of  the  Lebanon.  The  same  pro¬ 
cess  of  emigration  is  still  going  on  ;  and  the  Turkish 
government  has  to  be  careful  not  to  press  too  heavily 
on  the  defaulting  Druse  of  the  west,  lest  it  needlessly 
augment  the  power  of  the  more  independent  commun¬ 
ity.  The  number  in  the  Hauran  was  stated  by  Cyril 
Graham  at  7,000  men  in  1857;  at  present  it  must  be 
much  nearer  10,000.  The  principal  town  is  Kunawat. 
the  residence  of  the  most  influential  of  the  Ockals. 

In  many  respects  the  Druses  are  a  mysterious  people, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  great  additions  made  to  our  knowl¬ 
edge  in  the  present  century,  many  important  questions 
in  regard  to  them  still  await  solution.  Of  their  origin 
and  ethnographical  affinity  no  absolutely  certain  in¬ 
formation  has  been  obtained.  Though  they  speak 
Arabic  with  a  correctness  that  would  do  credit  to  the 
people  of  Mecca,  and  their  feudal  aristocracy  refer  to 
their  Arab  descent  with  feelings  of  pride,  it  is  pretty 
generally  agreed  that,  whatever  may  be  true  of  certain 
families,  the  main  body  of  the  people  does  not  belong  to 
the  Semitic  family.  Mr.  Cyril  Graham  regards  them  as 
of  Indo-Teutonic  race,  and  describes  them  as  “  fair¬ 
haired,  of  light  complexion,  strong  and  well-made,  and 
often  as  tall  as  northern  Europeans.”  Their  own 
tradition  vaguely  connects  them  with  China,  where  they 
firmly  believe  that  to  this  day  there  exist  nurperous 
adherents  of  their  creed,  and  whence  they  expect  the 
advent  of  their  promised  deliverer.  The  mere  fact  that 
they  possess  a  knowledge  of  the  Celestial  Empire  in 
such  contrast  to  the  geographical  ignorance  of  the  other 
Syrian  races  is  in  itself  remarkable  enough ;  though  it 
would  be  rash  to  assert  that  it  is  practically  significant. 
According  to  an  opinion  mentioned  by  Sandys,  and 
pretty  often  to  be  met  with  in  the  older  accounts,  they 
derive  their  name  from  a  Count  of  Dreux,  and  are  mainly 
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the  descendants  of  a  band  of  the  crusaders  who  were 
left  behind,  and  finally  forgot  their  country  and  language 
and  creed ;  but  this  story  is  disproved  by  the  fact  that 
allusion  is  made  to  their  existence  at  an  earlier  date  by 
Benjamin  of  Tudela. 

A  more  modern  theory  identifies  them  with  one  or 
other  of  the  tribes  introduced  into  Northern  Syria  by 
Esarhaddon,  in  the  seventh  century  b. C.  If  its  generally 
but  not  universally  received  derivation  from  Ismail 
Darazi be  accepted,  their  present  name,  which  is  properly 
Durus,  dates  no  further  back  than  about  the  eleventh 
century,  and  throws  no  light  on  the  question  of  affinity; 
and  just  as  little  is  to  be  learned  from  the  various  ex¬ 
planations  current  among  themselves  —  those  put  in 
possession  (of  the  faith),  from  the  Arabic  verb  darisa ; 
those  wno  read  the  book  of  Ilamze,  as  if  from  darasa; 
the  clever  ones,  from  Durs;  the  shields,  from  Turs, 
and  so  on.  It  is  well  known,  however,  that  the  district 
which  they  now  occupy  has  over  and  again  received  ex¬ 
traneous  additions  to  its  population  ;  and,  in  the  absence 
of  more  precise  information,  it  seems  at  least  certain 
that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  original  nucleus  of 
his  race,  the  Druse  of  the  present  day  carries  in  his 
veins  the  mingled  blood  of  a  various  ancestry,  in  like 
manner  as  his  religion  combines  the  products  of  many 
different  intellectual  moments.  The  presence  of  a 
Kurdish  element  is  undoubted,  and  its  influence  may 
probably  be  traced  in  the  peculiar  position  granted  to 
the  women. 

DRUSIUS,  or  Van  den  Driesche,  Johannes 
(1550-1616),  a  learned  Protestant  divine,  distinguished 
specially  as  an  Orientalist  and  exegete,  was  born  at 
Oudenarde,  in  Flanders. 

DRUSUS,  Marcus  Livius,  a  patrician  of  the  age  of 
the  Gracchi,  and  a  colleague  of  Caius  Gracchus  in  the 
tribuneship,  122  b.c.  He  was  a  creature  of  the  senato¬ 
rial  party,  and  was  employed  by  them  to  outbid  the 
measures  of  the  popular  tribune.  Gracchus  had  pro¬ 
posed  to  found  three  colonies  outside  Italy  ;  Drusus  pro¬ 
vided  twelve  in  Italy.  Gracchus  had  proposed  to  dis¬ 
tribute  allotments  to  the  poorer  citizens  subject  to  a 
state  rent-charge  ;  Drusus  promised  them  free  of  all 
charge.  Gracchus  had  proposed  to  give  the  Latins  the 
citizenship  ;  Drusus  added  immunity  from  corporal  pun¬ 
ishment,  even  in  the  field.  The  bait  thus  offered  was 
swallowed  ;  the  people  forsook  their  champion,  who  fell 
an  easy  victim  to  the  hired  bravos  of  Opimius.  Drusus 
was  rewarded  for  his  services  by  the  consulship,  which 
he  held,  112  B.c.  He  received  Macedonia  for  his  prov¬ 
ince,  where  he  distinguished  himself  in  a  campaign 
against  the  Scordisci,  whom  he  drove  across  the  Danube 
into  Dacia,  being  the  first  Roman  general  who  reached 
that  river.  It  is  probable  that  he  is  ‘.he  Drusus  men¬ 
tioned  by  Plutarch,  as  having  died  in  the  year  of  his 
censorship,  109  b.c. 

DRUSUS,  Marcus  Livius,  son  of  the  preceding, 
and,  like  his  father,  during  the  first  part  of  his  career  a 
thorough  supporter  of  the  optimates.  From  his  earliest 
youth  he  devoted  himself  to  politics,  was  assiduous  as  a 
pleader  in  the  law-courts,  and  lavished  in  gifts  and  shows 
the  large  fortune  which  he  had  inherited.  By  such 
popular  acts  he  rose  to  be  tribune  of  the  people,  91  b.c. 
In  the  agitation  which  was  then  raging  for  the  transfer 
of  the  judicial  functions  from  the  equites  to  the  senate  he 
proposed  as  a  compromise  a  measure  which  restored  to 
the  senate  their  office  of  judges,  while  the  numbers  were 
doubled  by  the  admissions  of  300  equites.  But  the  senate 
was  lukewarm,  and  the  knights,  whose  occupation  was 
threatened  offered  the  most  violent  opposition.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  catch  the  popular  votes,  he  coupled  with 
ihis  measure  others  for  the  establishment  of  colonies  in 
Italy  and  Sicily,  and  the  distribution  of  corn  at  a  re? 
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duced  rate.  By  help  of  these  riders  the  bill  was  carried, 
but  not  till  its  most  factious  opponent,  the  consul  Phi- 
lippus,  had  been  arrested  by  Drusus  and  carried  off  to 
prison.  To  strengthen  his  hands  Drusus  now  sought  a 
closer  alliance  with  the  Italians,  promising  them  the 
long  coveted  boon  of  the  Roman  franchise.  The  sen¬ 
ate,  who  had  before  suspected  his  aims,  broke  out  into 
open  opposition.  His  laws  were  abrogated  as  informal, 
and  each  party  armed  its  adherents  for  the  civil  struggle 
which  was  now  inevitable.  1 1  was  only  prevented,  or 
rather  postponed,  by  the  assassination  of  Drusus.  One 
evening  as  he  was  returning  to  his  house  he  was  struck 
by  a  dagger,  and  fell  at  the  foot  of  his  father’s  bust,  ex¬ 
claiming  with  his  dying  breath,  “  When  will  the  repub¬ 
lic  find  again  a  citizen  like  me?  ” 

DRYADES,  or  Hamadryades,  in  Greek  Mythol¬ 
ogy,  were  nymphs  of  trees  and  woods,  each  particular 
tree  or  wood  being  the  habitation  of  its  own  special 
Dryad,  just  as  each  river  was  the  abode  of  its  own  local 
god. 

DRYANDER,  Jonas  (1748-1810),  a  Swedish  natur¬ 
alist  of  eminence,  and  a  pupil  of  Linnaeus. 

DRYDEN,  John,  the  poet,  was  born  on  August  9, 
1631,  at  Aldwinkle,  Northamptonshire,  England.  He 
was  of  Cumberland  stock,  though  his  family  had  been 
settled  for  three  generations  in  Northamptonshire, 
had  acquired  estates  and  a  baronetcy,  and  inter¬ 
married  with  landed  families  in  that  county.  Dry- 
den’s  education  was  such  as  became  a  cion  of  these 
respectable  families  of  squires  and  rectors,  among  whom 
the  chance  contact  with  Erasmus  had  left  a  certain  tra¬ 
dition  of  scholarship.*  His  father,  whose  own  fortune, 
added  to  his  wife’s,  the  daughter  of  the  rector  of  Ald¬ 
winkle  All  Saints,  was  not  large,  and  whose  family,  of 
whom  the  poet  was  the  eldest,  amounted  to  fourteen, 
procured  him  admission  to  Westminster  School  as  a 
king’s  scholar,  under  the  famous  Dr.  Busby.  Some 
elegiac  verses  which  Dryden  wrote  there  on  the  death 
of  a  young  Lord  Hastings,  in  1649,  had  the  distinction 
of  being  published  in  a  volume  called  Lacrymee 
Alus arum,  among  other  elegies  by  “  divers  persons  of 
nobility  and  worth”  in  commemoration  of  the  same 
event.  He  appeared  soon  after  again  in  print,  among 
writers  of  commendatory  verses  to  a  friend  of  his,  John 
Hoddesdon,  who  published  a  little  volume  of  religious 
poetry  in  1650.  Dryden’s  contribution  is  signed  “John 
Dryden  of  Trinity  C.,”  he  having  gone  up  from  West¬ 
minster  to  Cambridge  in  May,  1650.  He  was  elected  a 
scholar  of  Trinity  on  the  Westminster  foundation  in 
October  of  the  same  year,  and  took  his  degree  of  B.A. 
in  1654.  His  father  died  in  1654,  leaving  him  master 
of  two-thirds  of  a  small  estate  near  Blakesley,  worth 
about  £ 60  a  year.  The  next  three  years  he  is  said  to 
have  spent  at  Cambridge. 

The  middle  of  1657  is  given  as  the  date  of  his  leaving 
the  university  to  take  up  his  residence  in  London,  i  n 
one  of  his  many  subsequent  literary  quarrels,  it  was  said 
by  Shadwell  that  he  had  been  clerk  to  Sir  Gilbert  Picker¬ 
ing,  his  cousin,  the  favorite  of  Cromwell ;  and  nothing 
could  be  more  likely  than  that  he  obtained  some  employ¬ 
ment  under  his  powerful  cousin  when  he  came  to  Lon¬ 
don.  He  first  emerged  from  obscurity  with  his  Heroic 
Stanzas  to  the  memory  of  the  Protector,  who  died  Sep¬ 
tember  3,  1 658.  The  poem  is  an  academic  exercise,  and  it 
seems  to  be  animated  by  an  undercurrent  of  strong  con¬ 
tumacious  protest  against  the  in  Aguiar i ties  tolerated  by 
the  authorities.  Dryden  had  studied  the  ancient  classics 
for  himself,  and  their  method  of  uniformity  and  elabor¬ 
ate  finish  commended  itself  to  his  robust  and  orderly 
mind.  In  itself  the  poem  is  a  magnificent  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Cromwell.  Now  that  the  glittering  style  of 
the  so-palled  “  metaphysical  poets  ”  has  gone  very  far 
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out  of  fashion,  it  requires  an  effort,  a  deliberate  dismis¬ 
sal  of  prejudice,  to  enjoy  such  a  poem.  A  poet  writing 
now  on  such  a  man  would  present  his  grandeur  in  a 
much  more  direct  and  simple  way.  Yet  judged  in  the 
spirit  of  its  own  style,  Dryden’s  is  a  noble  poem. 
Bustle,  intrigue,  and  coarsely  humorous  dialogue  seemed 
to  him  to  be  part  of  the  popular  demand ;  and,  looking 
about  for  a  plot,  he  found  something  to  suit  him  in  a 
Spanish  source,  and  wrote  The  Wild  Gallant.  The 
play  was  acted  in  February,  1663,  by  Killigrew’s  com¬ 
pany  in  Vere  Street.  It  was  not  a  success,  although 
the  most  farcical  incident  received  a  certain  interest  and 
probability  from  a  story  which  was  current  at  the  time. 
Dryden  took  a  lesson  from  the  failure  of  The  Wild 
Gallant ;  his  next  comedy,  The  Rival  Ladies ,  also 
founded  on  a  Spanish  plot,  produced  before  the  end  ot 
1663,  was  correctly  described  by  Pepys  as  “  a  very  inno¬ 
cent  and  most  pretty  witty  play,”  though  there  was 
much  in  it  which  the  taste  of  our  time  would  consider 
indelicate. 

After  the  production  of  The  Rival  Ladies ,  in  1663, 
Dryden  assisted  Sir  Robert  Howard  in  the  composition 
of  a  tragedy  in  heroic  verse,  The  Lndian  Queen ,  pro¬ 
duced  with  great  splendor  in  January,  1664.  It  was 
probably  through  this  collaboration  that  Dryden  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Howard,  Sir 
Robert’s  sister,  whom  he  married  on  December  1,  1663. 
Lady  Elizabeth’s  reputation  was  somewhat  compromised 
before  this  union,  and,  though  she  brought  some  small 
addition  to  the  poet’s  income,  she  does  not  seem  to  have 
added  to  his  happiness.  The  Lndian  Queen  was  a  great 
success,  one  of  the  greatest  since  ‘the  reopening  of  the 
theaters.  This  was  in  all  likelihood  due  much  less  to 
the  heroic  verse  and  the  exclusion  of  comic  scenes  from 
the  tragedy  than  to  the  magnificent  scenic  accessories  — 
the  battles  and  sacrifices  on  the  stage,  the  aerial  demons 
singing  in  the  air,  and  the  god  of  dreams  ascending 
through  a  trap.  The  novelty  of  these  Indian  spectacles, 
as  well  as  of  the  Indian  characters,  with  the  splendid 
Queen  Zempoalla,  acted  by  Mrs.  Marshall  in  a  real  In¬ 
dian  dress  of  feathers  presented  to  her  by  Mrs.  Aphra 
Behn,  as  the  center  of  the  play,  was  the  chief  secret 
of  the  success  of  The  Lndian  Queen.  These  melo¬ 
dramatic  properties  were  so  marked  a  novelty  that  they 
could  not  fail  to  draw  the  town.  The  heroic  verse 
formed  but  a  small  ingredient  in  the  play  ;  still,  being 
also  a  novelty  which  had  just  been  introduced  by  Dav- 
enant  in  The  Siege  of  Rhodes,  it  interested  the  scholarly 
part  of  the  audience,  and  so  helped  to  consolidate  the 
success  of  the  stage  carpenter.  Dryden  was  tempted  to 
return  to  tragedy :  he  followed  up  The  Lndian  Queen 
with  The  Lndian  Emperor,  which  was  acted  in  1665, 
and  also  proved  a  success. 

During  the  Great  Plague,  when  the  theaters  were 
closed,  and  Dryden  was  living  in  the  country  at  the 
house  of  his  father-in-law,  the  Earl  of  Berkshire,  he  oc¬ 
cupied  a  considerable  part  of  his  time  in  thinking  over 
the  principles  of  dramatic  composition,  and  threw  his 
meditations  and  conclusions  into  the  form  of  a  dialogue, 
which  he  called  an  Essay  of  Dramatic  Poetry,  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  1668.  One  of  the  main  topics  of  the  essay  was 
the  admissibility  of  rhyme  in  serious  plays,  Dryden  mak¬ 
ing  Neander,  the  interlocutor  who  represents  himself, 
repeat  with  fresh  illustrations  all  that  he  had  said  in  its 
favor.  By  this  time,  however,  Sir  R.  Howard,  his 
brother-in-law,  whom  he  had  joined  in  writing  the 
rhymed  Lndian  Queen ,  had  changed  his  mind  about  the 
heroic  couplet,  and  made  some  offensive  comments  on 
Dryden’s  essay  in  a  hoity-toity  preface  to  The  Duke  of 
Lerma.  Dryden  at  once  replied  to  his  brother-in-law 
in  a  master-piece  of  sarcastic  retort  and  vigorous  reason¬ 
ing,  publishing  his  reply  as  a  preface  to  The  Indian 


Emperor.  It  is  the  ablest  and  most  complete  statement 
of  his  views  about  the  employment  of  rhymed  couplets 
in  tragedy. 

Before  his  return  to  town,  at  the  end  of  1666,  when 
the  theaters  were  reopened,  Dryden  wrote  a  poem  on 
the  Dutch  War  and  the  Great  Fire,  entitled  Annus 

Mirabilis. 

From  the  reopening  of  the  theaters  in  1666,  till  No¬ 
vember,  1681,  the  date  of  his  Absalom  and  Achitophel, 
Dryden  produced  nothing  but  plays.  The  stage  was 
his  chief  source  of  income.  Secret  Love,  or  the  M aiden 
Queen ,  a  tragi-comedy,  produced  in  March,  1667,  does 
not  come  up  to  our  expectations  as  the  first-fruit  of  the 
author’s  rest  from  composition  and  prolonged  study  of 
dramatic  art.  It  is  noticeable  that  only  the  more  passion¬ 
ate  parts  of  the  dialogue  are  rhymed,  Dryden’s  theory 
apparently  being  that  rhyme  is  then  demanded  for  the 
elevation  of  the  style.  His  next  play,  Sir  Martin  Mar - 
all,  an  adaptation  from  Moliere’s  D Etourdi,  was  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  Duke’s  Theater,  in  the  name  of  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle.  It  was  about  this  time  that  Dryden  be¬ 
came  a  retained  writer  under  contract  for  the  King’s 
Theater,  receiving  from  it  £300  or  ^400  a  year,  till  it 
was  burnt  down  in  1672,  and  about  £200  for  six  years 
more  till  the  beginning  of  1678.  If  Sir  Alar  tin  Mar- 
all  was  written  but  not  produced  before  this  contract 
was  entered  into,  one  can  understand  why  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  as  the  Duke  of  Newcastle’s.  His  coopera¬ 
tion  with  Davenant  in  a  new  version  of  Shakespeare’s 
Tempest  —  for  his  share  in  which  Dryden  can  hardly  be 
pardoned  on  the  ground  that  the  chief  alterations  were 
happy  thoughts  of  Davenant’s,  seeing  that  he  affirms  he 
never  worked  at  anything  with  more  delight  —  must  also 
be  supposed  to  be  anterior  to  the  completion  of  his  con¬ 
tract  with  the  Theater  Royal.  The  existence  of  the 
contract  come  to  light  from  Dryden’s  non-fulfillment  of 
its  terms.  He  was  engaged  to  write  three  plays  a  year, 
and  he  contributed  only  ten  plays  during  the  ten  years 
of  his  engagement,  finally  exhausting  the  patience  of 
his  partners  by  joining  in  the  composition  of  a  play  for 
the  rival  house.  In  adapting  L'Etourdi,  Dryden  did 
not  catch  Moliere’s  lightness  of  touch;  his  alterations 
go  toward  making  the  comedy  into  a  farce.  Perhaps  all 
the  more  on  this  account  Sir  Martin  Marall  had  a  great 
run  at  the  theater  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields.  As  we  have 
said,  there  is  always  a  certain  coarseness  in  Dryden’s 
humor,  apart  from  the  coarseness  of  his  age, —  a  certain 
forcible  roughness  of  touch  which  belongs  to  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  man.  His  An  Evening's  Love,  or  the 
Mock  Astrologer,  an  adaptation  from  the  younger  Cor¬ 
neille,  produced  at  the  King’s  Theater  in  1668,  seemed 
to  Pepys  “  very  smutty,  and  nothing  so  good  as  The 
Maiden  Queen  or  The  Lndian  Emperor  of  Dryden’s 
making.”  Evelyn  thought  it  foolish  and  profane,  and 
was  grieved  “to  see  how  the  stage  was  degenerated  and 
polluted  by  the  licentious  times.”  Ladies  a  la  Mode, 
another  of  Dryden’s  contract  comedies,  produced  in 
1668,  was  “so  mean  a  thing,”  Pepys  says,  that  it  was 
only  once  acted,  and  Dryden  never  published  it.  Of  his 
other  comedies,  Marriage  a  la  Mode  (produced  1672), 
Love  in  a  Nunnery  (1672),  Limberham ,  or  the  Kind 
Keeper,  only  the  first  was  moderately  successful.  The 
failure  was  not  due  to  want  of  ribaldry. 

While  Dryden  met  with  such  indifferent  success  in  his 
willing  efforts  to  supply  the  demand  of  the  age  for  low 
comedy,  he  struck  upon  a  really  popular  and  profitable 
vein  in  heroic  tragedy.  Tyrannic  L^ove,  or  the  Royal 
Martyr,  a  Roman  play,  in  which  St.  Catherine  is  in¬ 
troduced,  and  with  her  some  striking  supernatural  ma¬ 
chinery,  was  produced  in  1669.  It  is  in  rhymed  coup¬ 
lets,  but  the  author  again  did  not  trust  solely  for  success 
to  them;  for,  besides  the  magic  incantations,  the  sing- 
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(ng  angels,  and  the  view  of  Paradise,  he  made  Nell 
G-wynne,  who  had  stabbed  herself  as  “  Valeria,”  start  to 
life  again  as  she  was  being  carried  off  the  stage,  and 
speak  a  riotously  funny  epilogue,  in  violent  contrast  to 
the  serious  character  of  the  play.  Almanzor  and  Al- 
mahide ,  or  the  Conquest  of  Granada ,  a  tragedy  in  two 
parts,  appeared  in  1670.  It  seems  to  have  given  the 
crowning  touch  of  provocation  to  the  wits,  who  had 
never  ceased  to  ridicule  the  popular  taste  for  these  ex¬ 
travagant  heroic  plays..  Dryden  almost  invited  burlesque 
in  his  epilogue  to  The  Conquest  of  Granada ,  in  which 
he  charged  the  comedy  of  the  Elizabethan  age  with 
coarseness  and  mechanical  humor,  and  its  conceptions 
of  love  and  honor  with  meanness,  and  claimed  for  his 
own  time  and  his  own  plays  an  advance  in  these  respects. 
The  Rehearsal ,  written  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
with  the  assistance,  it  was  said,  of  Clifford,  Sprat,  and 
others,  and  produced  in  1671,  was  a  severe  and  just 
punishment  for  this  boast.  Dryden  is  here  unmerci¬ 
fully  ridiculed  under  the  name  of  “  Bayes,”  he  having 
obtained  the  laureateship  from  the  king  (with  a  pension 
of  ^300  a  year  and  a  butt  of  canary  wine)  in  1670.  It 
is  said  that  The  Rehearsal  was  begun  in  1663  and  ready 
for  representation  before  the  Plague.  But  this  prob¬ 
ably  only  means  that  Buckingham  and  his  friends  were 
so  tickled  with  the  absurdities  of  Davenant’s  operatic 
heroes  in  The  Siege  of  Rhodes,  and  the  extravagant  he¬ 
roics  of  The  Indian  Queen ,  that  they  resolved  to  bur¬ 
lesque  them.  Materials  accumulated  upon  them  as  the 
fashion  continued,  and  by  the  time  Dryden  had  produced 
his  Tyrannic  Love ,  and  his  Conquest  of  Granada,  he 
had  so  established  himself  as  the  chief  offender  as  to 
naturally  become  the  center  of  the  burlesque.  It  is 
commonly  said  that  Dryden  passed  over  the  attack  on 
himself  without  reply,  either  because  he  admitted  its 
justice  or  because  he  feared  to  offend  the  king’s 
favorite.  But  this  is  not  strictly  so;  his  reply 
is  contained  in  the  dedication  and  preface  to  his 
Conquest  of  Granada ;  and  his  prose  defense  of 
the  epilogue  was  published  in  1672,  in  which,  so  far 
from  laughing  with  his  censors,  lie  addresses  them 
from  the  eminence  of  success,  saying  that  “  with  the 
common  good  fortune  of  prosperous  gamesters  he  can 
be  content  to  sit  quietly.” 

Dryden’s  reply  to  The  Rehearsal  was  lofty  and  firm. 
But  though  he  put  a  bold  face  on  a  practice  which  it  is 
but  fair  to  suppose  that  he  adopted  only  to  supply  a 
popular  demand,  he  did  not  write  many  more  heroic 
plays  in  rhyme.  Perhaps  the  ridicule  of  The  Rehearsal 
had  destroyed  their  popularity.  His  next  tragedy,  Am- 
boyna,  an  exhibition  of  certain  atrocities  committed  by 
the  Dutch  on  English  merchants  in  the  East  Indies,  put 
on  the  stage  to  inflame  the  public  mind  in  view  of  the 
Dutch  war,  was  written,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
passages,  in  prose,  and  those  passages  in  blank  verse. 

If  Dryden  had  died  in  1676,  at  the  age  of  forty-five, 
he  would  have  left  a  very  inconsiderable  name  behind 
him.  The  fray  between  him  and  Settle  might  have 
been  looked  upon  as  a  passage  at  arms  between  equals. 
After  the  production  of  Aurenzebe  he  seems  to  have 
rested  for  an  interval  from  writing,  enabled  to  do  so, 
probably,  by  an  additional  pension  of  £  100  granted  to 
him  by  the  king.  During  this  interval  he  would  seem 
to  have  reconsidered  the  principles  of  dramatic  compo¬ 
sition,  and  to  have  made  a  particular  study  of  the  works 
of  Shakespeare.  The  fruits  of  this  appeared  in  All  for 
Love ,  or  the  World  Well  Lost ,  a  version  of  the  story  of 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  produced  in  1678,  which  must 
be  regarded  as  a  new  departure  in  his  dramatic  career, 
a  very  remarkable  departure  for  a  man  of  his  age,  and 
a  wonderful  proof  of  undiminished  openness  and  plas¬ 
ticity  of  mind.  In  his  previous  writings  on  dramatic 
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theory,  Dryden,  while  admiring  the  rhyme  of  the  French 
dramatists  as  an  advance  in  art,  did  not  give  the  same 
praise  to  the  regularity  of  their  plots  ;  he  was  disposed 
to  give  the  preference  to  the  irregular  structure  of  the 
Elizabethan  dramatists,  as  being  more  favorable  to 
variety  both  of  action  and  of  character.  But  now 
he  abandoned  rhyme,  and,  if  we  might  judge  from  All 
for  Love,  and  the  precepts  laid  down  in  his  Grounds  oj 
Criticism  in  Tragedy ,  the  chief  point  in  which  he 
aimed  at  excelling  the  Elizabethans  was  in  giving  greater 
unity  to  his  plot.  He  upheld  still  the  superiority  cJ 
Shakespeare  to  the  French  dramatists  in  the  delineation 
of  character,  but  he  thought  that  the  scope  of  the  action 
might  be  restricted,  and  all  parts  bound  more  closely 
together  with  advantage.  All  for  Love  and  Antony  and 
Cleopatra  are  two  excellent  plays  for  the  comparison  of 
the  two  methods.  Dryden  gave  all  his  strength  to  All 
for  Love,  writing  the  play  for  himself,  as  he  said,  and 
not  for  the  public. 

It  was  twelve  years  before  Dryden  produced  another 
tragedy  worthy  of  the  power  shown  in  All  for  Lorre. 
Don  Sebastian  was  acted  and  published  in  1690.  In 
the  interval,  to  sum  up  briefly  Dryden’s  work  as  a 
dramatist,  he  wrote  (Ed i pus  (1678)  and  The  Duke  of 
Guise  (1683)  in  conjunction  with  Lee;  Troilus  and 
Cressida,  1679;  The  Spanish  Friar ,  1681  ;  Albion  and 
Albanius,  an  opera,  1685;  Amphitryon,  1690.  In 
Troilus  and  Cressida  he  follows  Shakespeare  closely 
in  the  plot,  but  the  dialogue  is  rewritten  throughout, 
and  not  for  the  better.  The  versification  and  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  first  and  the  third  acts  of  CEdipus,  which 
with  the  general  plan  of  the  play  were  Dryden’s  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  joint  work,  bear  marked  evidence  of  his 
recent  study  of  Shakespeare.  The  plot  of  Don  Sebastian 
is  more  intricate  than  that  of  All  for  Love.  It  has  also 
more  of  the  characteristics  of  his  heroic  dramas;  the 
extravagance  of  sentiment  and  the  suddenness  of  im¬ 
pulse  remind  us  occasionally  of  The  Indian  Emperor  ; 
but  the  characters  are  much  more  elaborately  studied 
than  in  Dryden’s  earlier  plays,  and  the  verse  is  sinewy 
and  powerful.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether 
Don  Sebastian  or  All  for  Love  is  his  best  play  ;  they 
share  the  palm  between  them.  Dryden’s  subsequent 
plays  are  not  remarkable.  Their  titles  and  dates  are  — 
King  Arthur,  an  opera,  1661  ;  Cleomenos,  1692  ;  Love 
Triumphant ,  1694. 

Soon  after  Dryden’s  abandonment  of  heroic  couplets 
in  tragedy,  he  found  new  and  more  congenial  work  for 
his  favorite  instrument  in  satire.  As  usual  the  idea  was 
not  original  to  Dryden,  though  he  struck  in  with  his 
majestic  step  and  energy  divine,  and  immediately  took 
the  lead.  His  pioneer  was  Mulgrave’siTj\w)'0//  Satire , 
an  attack  on  Rochester  and  the  court,  circulated  in 
1679.  Dryden  himself  was  suspected  of  the  authorship, 
and  cudgeled  by  hired  ruffians  as  the  author ;  but  it  is 
not  likely  that  he  attacked  the  king  on  whom  he  was 
dependent  for  the  greater  part  of  his  income.  In  the 
same  year  Oldham’s  satire  on  the  Jesuits  had  immense 
popularity,  chiefly  owing  to  the  excitement  about  the 
Popish  plot.  Dryden  took  the  field  as  a  satirist  toward 
the  close  of  1681,  on  the  side  of  the  court,  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  Shaftesbury,  baffled  in  his  efforts  to  exclude 
the  Duke  of  York  from  the  throne  as  a  papist,  and  se¬ 
cure  the  succession  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  was 
waiting  his  trial  for  high  treason.  Absalom  and  Achi - 
tophel  produced  a  great  stir.  Nine  editions  were  sold  in 
rapid  succession  in  the  coarse  of  a  year.  It  was  a  new 
thing  for  the  public  to  have  the  leading  men  of  the  day 
held  up  to  laughter,  contempt,  and  indignation  under 
disguises  which  a  little  trouble  enabled  them  to  pene¬ 
trate.  There  was  no  compunction  in  Dryden’s  ridicule 
and  invective.  Delicate  wit  was  not  one  of  Dryden’e 
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gifts ;  the  motions  of  his  weapon  were  sweeping,  and 
the  blows  hard  and  trenchant.  The  advantage  he  had 
gained  by  his  recent  studies  of  character  was  fully  used 
in  his  portraits  of  Shaftesbury  and  Buckingham,  Achi- 
tophel  and  Zimri.  In  these  portraits  he  shows  consid¬ 
erable  art  in  the  introduction  of  redeeming  traits  to  the 
general  outline  of  malignity  and  depravity.  Against 
Buckingham  Dryden  had  old  scores  to  pay  off,  but  he 
was  too  practiced  in  the  language  of  eulogy  and  invective 
to  need  any  personal  stimulus.  “Glorious  John”  had 
a  mind  superior  to  petty  hatreds,  as  well  as,  it  must  be 
admitted,  to  petty  friendships,  and  it  is  not  impossible 
that  the  fact  that  his  pension  had  not  been  paid  since 
the  beginning  of  1680,  weighed  with  him  in  writing  this 
satire  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  court.  In  a  play  pro¬ 
duced  in  1681,  The  Spanish  Friar ,  he  had  written  on 
the  other  side,  gratifying  the  popular  feeling  by  attack¬ 
ing  the  Papists. 

Dryden’s  next  poem  in  heroic  couplets  was  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  strain.  On  the  accession  of  James,  in  1685,  he 
became  a  Roman  Catholic.  There  has  been  much  dis¬ 
cussion  as  to  whether  this  conversion  was  or  was  not 
sincere.  It  can  only  be  said  that  the  coincidence  be¬ 
tween  his  change  of  faith  and  his  change  of  patron  was 
suspicious,  and  that  Dryden’s  character  for  consistency 
is  certainly  not  of  a  kind  to  quench  suspicion.  The 
force  of  the  coincidence  cannot  be  removed  by  such 
pleas  as  that  his  wife  had  been  a  Roman  Catholic  for 
several  years,  or  that  he  was  converted  by  his  son,  who 
was  converted  at  Cambridge,  even  if  there  were  any 
evidence  for  these  statements.  Scott  defended  Dryden’s 
conversion,  as  Macaulay  denounced  it,  from  party  mo¬ 
tives  ;  on  any  other  grounds,  it  is  not  worth  discussing. 
Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  Dryden,  all  his  life 
through  regarded  his  literary  powers  as  a  means  of  sub¬ 
sistence,  and  had  little  scruple  about  accepting  a  brief 
on  any  side.  The  Hind  and  Panther ,  published  in 
1687,  is  an  ingenious  argument  for  Roman  Catholicism, 
put  into  the  mouth  of  “  a  milk-white  hind,  immortal 
and  unchanged.”  There  is  considerable  beauty  in  the 
picture  of  this  tender  creature,  and  its  enemies  in  the 
forest  are  not  spared.  One  can  understand  the  admira¬ 
tion  that  the  poem  received  when  such  allegories  were 
in  fashion.  It  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  veneration 
with  which  Dryden  was  regarded  by  Pope,  who,  himself 
educated  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  was  taken  as  a 
boy  of  twelve  to  see  the  veteran  poet  in  his  chair  of 
honor  and  authority  at  Will’s  coffee-house. 

Dryden  did  not  abjure  his  new  faith  on  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  and  so  lost  his  office  and  pension  as  laureate  and 
historiographer  royal.  For  this  act  of  constancy  he 
deserves  credit,  if  the  new  powers  would  have  consid¬ 
ered  his  services  worth  having  after  his  frequent  aposta¬ 
sies.  His  rival  Shadwell  reigned  in  his  stead.  Dryden 
was  once  more  thrown  mainly  upon  his  pen  for  support. 
He  turned  again  to  the  stage  and  wrote  the  plays  which 
we  have  enumerated.  A  great  feature  in  the  last 
decade  of  his  life  was  his  translations  from  the  classics. 
A  volume  of  miscellanies  published  in  1685,  had  con¬ 
tained  some  translations  from  Virgil,  Horace,  Lucretius, 
and  Theocritus.  He  now  produced  translations  more 
deliberately  as  a  saleable  commodity.  A  volume  of 
miscellanies,  which  appeared  in  1693,  contained  trans¬ 
lations  from  Homer  and  Ovid.  In  the  same  year  he 
published  a  translation  of  the  satires  of  Juvenal  and 
Persius,  written  with  the  assistance  of  his  two  elder 
sons.  Johnson  passes  on  this  work  the  just  criticism 
that  “  though,  like  all  other  productions  of  Dryden,  it 
may  have  shining  parts,  it  seems  to  have  been  written 
merely  for  wages,  in  an  uniform  mediocrity.”  When 
Dryden  took  his  farewell  of  the  stage  in  1694,  he  an¬ 
nounced  hjs  intention  Qf  devoting  himself  to  a  trans- 
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lation  of  the  whole  of  Virgil.  On  this  he  seems  really 
to  have  labored,  and  great  expectations  were  formed  of 
it.  It  was  published  in  1697,  and  proved  a  great  suc¬ 
cess.  To  judge  it  by  its  fidelity,  as  a  reproduction  of 
the  original,  would  be  to  apply  too  high  a  standard,  but 
it  is  an  interesting  rendering  of  Virgil  into  the  style  of 
Dryden,  and,  as  a  poem  was  read  with  delight  in  its  own 
age.  Soon  after  its  publication,  Dryden  wrote  one  of 
his  master-pieces,  the  second  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia’s  day. 
His  next  work  was  to  render  some  of  Chaucer’s  and 
Boccaccio’s  tales  and  Ovid’s  metamorphoses  into  his 
own  verse.  These  translations  appeared  a  few  months 
before  his  death,  and  are  known  by  the  title  of  Fables. 
Thus  a  large  portion  of  the  closing  years  of  Dryden’s 
life  were  spent  in  translating  for  bread.  He  had  a  wind¬ 
fall  of  500  guineas  from  Lord  Abingdon  for  a  poem  on 
the  death  of  his  wife  in  1691,  but  generally  he  was  in 
considerable  pecuniary  straits.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  received  occasional  presents  from  rich  and  power¬ 
ful  friends,  but  he  never  received  anything  from  the 
court,  and  he  was  too  proud  to  make  advances. 
Besides,  his  three  sons  held  various  posts  in  the  service 
of  the  Pope  at  Rome,  and  he  could  not  well  be  on  good 
terms  with  both  courts.  However,  he  was  not  molested 
in  London  by  the  government,  and  in  private  he  was 
treated  with  the  respect  due  to  his  old  age  and  his  ad¬ 
mitted  position  as  the  greatest  of  living  English  poets. 
His  death  took  place  May  1,  1700. 

DRY  ROT,  a  disease  in  timber,  apparently  infec¬ 
tious,  which  occasions  the  destruction  of  its  fibers,  and 
reduces  it  eventually  to  a  mass  of  dry  dust.  It  is  pro¬ 
duced  most  readily  in  a  warm,  moist,  stagnant  atmos¬ 
phere,  while  common  or  wet  rot  is  the  result  of  the 
exposure  of  wood  to  repeated  changes  of  climatic  con¬ 
ditions.  In  both  diseases,  however,  a  kind  of  spon¬ 
taneous  combustion  or  decomposition  goes  on  in  the 
wood  ;  water,  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  probably  car¬ 
bureted  hydrogen  are  evolved,  and  a  pulverulent  sub¬ 
stance,  or  humus,  remains.  Though  the  growth  of 
fungi  undoubtedly  accelerates  the  progress  of  dry  rot, 
it  would  seem  that  the  true  origin  of  the  disease  is  the 
incipient  decomposition  of  the  sap  in  wood,  and  that  by 
virtue  of  this  decomposition  the  fungi  obtain  a  nidus 
for  their  growth. 

DU  BARRY  GOMARD  DE  VAUBERNIER, 
Marie  Jeanne,  Countess,  mistress  of  Louis  XV., 
was  the  daughter  of  Vaubernier,  a  clerk  of  the  customs 
at  Vaucouleurs,  and  was  born  there  on  August  19,  1746. 
She  received  little  or  no  education,  and,  coming  to  Paris 
while  yet  very  young,  she  entered  the  house  of  a  “  mar- 
chande  de  modes.”  She  soon  fell  a  victim  to  the  temp¬ 
tations  which  there  beset  her,  and  lived  as  a  courtesan 
under  the  name  of  Mdlle.  Lange.  Her  great  and  pecu¬ 
liar  personal  charms  lead  Jean,  Count  Du  Barry  to 
form  the  design  of  receiving  her  into  his  house,  in  order 
to  make  it  more  attractive  to  the  dupes  from  whom,  by 
gambling,  he  won  money  to  furnish  him  with  the  means 
of  dissipation.  Her  success  surpassing  his  expectations, 
his  hopes  took  a  higher  flight,  and  he  presented  her  to 
Lebel,  valet  de  chambre  of  Louis  XV.,  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  that  she  should  become  the  mistress  of  the  king. 
In  this  she  succeeded;  but  as  the  favor  shown  by  Louis 
to  a  courtesan  roused  murmurs  in  the  court  and  remon¬ 
strances  from  his  ministers  and  the  members  of  the 
royal  family,  Louis,  who  was  too  infatuated  to  remove 
her,  met  their  wishes  half-way  by  securing  for  her  a 
nominal  husband.  Count  Jean  Du  Barry  was  married 
himself,  but  his  brother  William  offered  himself  for  the 
ceremony,  and  after  its  performance  the  Countess  Du 
Barry  was  presented  at  court  on  April  22,  1769.  Her 
influence  over  the  monarch  was  absolute  until  his  death, 
and  courtiers  and  ministers  \yere  in  favor  or  disgrace 
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with  him  in  exact  accordance  with  her  wishes.  The 
Due  de  Choiseul,  who  refused  to  acknowledge  her,  was 
disgraced  in  1771  ;  and  the  Due  d’Aiguillon,  who  had 
the  reputation  of  being  her  lover,  took  his  place,  and  in 
concert  with  her  governed  the  monarch.  The  favor  of 
Louis  for  the  Countess  Du  Barry  continued  to  estrange 
him  from  his  children  and  from  the  most  of  the  royal 
family,  and  this  isolation  induced  him  to  build  for  her 
the  magnificent  mansion  of  Luciennes.  At  his  death, 
in  1 774,  an  order  of  his  sue  lessor  banished  her  to 
L’Abbaye-du-Pont-aux-Dames,  near  Meaux,  but  the 
queen  interceding  for  her,  the  king  in  the  following 
year  gave  her  permission  to  reside  at  Luciennes  with  a 
pension.  Having  gone  to  England  in  1792,  to  endeavor 
to  raise  money  on  her  jewels,  she  was  on  her  return 
accused  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  of  having 
dissipated  the  treasures  of  the  state,  conspired  against 
the  republic,  and  worn,  in  London,  “  mourning  for  the 
tyrant.”  She  was  condemned  to  death  December  7, 
I793>  an<l  beheaded  the  same  evening. 

DUBLIN,  a  maritime  county  of  Ireland,  situated  in 
the  province  of  Leinster,  and  containing  the  Irish 
metropolis.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  County 
Meath,  east  by  the  Irish  Sea,  south  by  Wicklow,  and 
west  by  Kildare  and  Meath.  With  the  exception  of 
Louth-  and  Carlow,  Dublin  is  the  smallest  county  in 
Ireland.  Its  greatest  length,  is  thirty-two  miles,  its 
greatest  breadth,  eighteen  ;  and  the  area  is  354  square 
miles,  or  226,895  acres.  Population  (1890)/  448, 900. 

History. — It  is  stated  by  Ptolemy  that  the  County 
Dublin  was  inhabited  by  the  tribe  of  the  Eblani,  who 
dwelt  for  the  most  part  in  Meath  County,  but  on  their 
settling  in  Dublin,  founded  the  city  Eblana,  now  pre¬ 
sumed  to  be  Dublin.  Later  writers  affirm  that  the 
Eblani  were  driven  out  by  the  Danes,  who  held  sway 
until  the  battle  of  Clontarf  (1014)  resulted  in  the  over¬ 
turn  of  their  power.  When  the  English  landed,  the 
people  to  the  north  of  the  Lififey  were  known  among 
the  Irish  as  Fingall ,  or  white  foreigners,  and  those  liv¬ 
ing  south  of  the  river  were  called  Dubhgall,  or  black 
foreigners.  The  Rev.  Caesar  Otway  professed  to  be 
able  to  discern  signs  of  the  different  races  even  as  late 
as  his  day  ;  but  the  modern  observer  will  fail  to  catch 
any  marks  whereby  different  portions  of  the  community 
may  be  distinguished. 

In  1210,  King  John  formed  this  district  into  a  county, 
comprising  the  chief  portion  of  country  within  the  Eng¬ 
lish  pale.  The  limits  of  the  country  were,  however,  un¬ 
certain,  and  underwent  many  changes  before  they  were 
fixed.  Although  so  near  the  seat  of  government,  67,142 
acres  of  profitable  land  were  forfeited  in  the  Rebellion 
of  1641,  and  34,536  acres  in  the  Revolution  of  1688. 
In  1603  the  boundaries  were  definitely  marked,  the 
country  inhabited  by  the  O’Tooles  and  the  O’Byrnes  be¬ 
ing  formed  into  the  County  of  Wicklow.  The  absence 
of  any  considerable  towns  decreases  the  interest  in  Dub¬ 
lin  County,  and  it  has  no  historic  fields  to  boast  of.  In 
1867  the  most  formidable  of  the  Fenian  risings  took 
place  near  the  village  of  Tallaght,  about  seven  miles 
from  the  city.  The  rebels,  who  numbered  from  500  to 
700,  were  found  wandering  at  dawn,  some  by  a  small 
force  of  constabulary,  who,  having  in  vain  called  upon 
them  to  yield,  fired  and  wounded  five  of  them  ;  but  the 
great  bulk  of  them  were  overtaken  by  the  troops  under 
Lord  Strathnairn,  who  captured  them  with  ease  and 
marched  them  into  the  city. 

Sir  John  Forbes,  a  distinguished  Scotch  physician, 
who  visited  Ireland  in  1852,  speaks  thus  of  the  county 
in  his  Memoranda :  “  Without  leaving  the  County  of 
Dublin,  the  antiquary  would  have  no  difficulty  in  find¬ 
ing  numerous  objects  of  interest  and  instruction,  casting 
light  upon  the  early  history  of  the  country.  Among  the 
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ancient  raths,  duns,  or  forts  constructed  by  the  native 
Irish  or  the  Danes,  and  more  probably  by  both  people* 
for  defence  or  security  in  positions  of  natural  strength, 
improved  by  art  and  labor,  several  remain  in  this  county. 
One  at  Raheny,  although  much  reduced  in  its  propor¬ 
tions,  is  still  traceable  ;  several  yet  more  imperfect  are 
faintly  visible  at  Coolock  ;  one  near  Lucan  is  furnished 
with  the  subterranean  vaults  and  passages  not  unusually 
found  in  connection  with  the  larger  specimens ;  and  an¬ 
other  at  Shankhill  or  Rathmichael,  near  the  remarkable 
natural  pass  through  the  mountain  called  the  Scalp,  is 
of  greater  extent  than  the  others,  more  commanding  in 
position,  and  in  close  proximity  to  the  ancient  church, 
and  supposed  fragment  of  a  round  tower.  Numerous 
sepulchral  mounds  of  the  same  period  also  exist  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  the  county,  occasionally  somewhat 
similar  in  appearance  to  the  raths,  but  generally  smaller 
in  extent,  altogether  artificial,  and  of  conical  form. 
Among  its  most  interesting  antiquities  this  county 
reckons  three  of  the  ancient  round  towers  almost  pe¬ 
culiar  to  Ireland — one  at  Swords,  another  at  Lusk, 
forming  one  of  the  angles  of  the  church  steeple,  and  a 
third  in  the  highest  state  of  preservation  at  Clondalkin.” 

DUBLIN,  the  metropolis  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Dublin  and  province  of  Leinster,  is  a  county  in  itself, 
and  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough  ;  the  area 
of  the  former  is  3,808  acres.  It  is  distant  292  miles 
west-northwest  from  London,  138  miles  west  from  Liver¬ 
pool,  and  sixty  miles  west  from  Holyhead,  and  is  situ¬ 
ated  in  the  great  central  limestone  district  which  stretches 
across  from  the  Irish  Sea  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the 
River  Liffey,  extending  to  the  junction  of  that  river  with 
the  Bay  of  Dublin,  the  waters  of  which  wash  its  south 
suburban  shores. 

In  the  reign  of  James  IT.  the  population  of  Dublin 
was  64,483  ;  in  1728  it  had  more  than  doubled  ;  in 
1753  ^  was  161,000;  in  1798  Whitelaw  estimated  it  at 
182,000;  according  to  the  first  census  (taken  in  1821) 
it  was  185,881  ;  it  was  232,726  in  1841,  254,808 
in  1861,  and  246,326  in  1871.  This  last  decrease 
is  due  to  the  recent  increase  in  wealth  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  extra-city  residence  of  the  traders  and  mer¬ 
chants.  The  suburbs  of  Dublin  have  wonderfully  im¬ 
proved  within  the  past  twenty  years,  and  constitute  at 
present  the  chief  of  the  many  attractions  which 
the  stranger  is  wont  to  admire.  The  out¬ 
lying  townships  of  Rathmines  and  Rathgar,  Kings¬ 
town  and  Pembroke,  Clontarf  and  Dalkey,  are 
all  inhabited  by  persons  engaged  in  the  commerce  of 
the  city.  If  we  include  these  populations,  the  city  may 
be  saia  to  contain  about  360,000  souls.  The  parlia¬ 
mentary  borough,  whose  limits  are  more  extensive  than 
those  of  the  municipal  borough,  covers  an  area  of  5>501 
acres,  and  contained,  in  1889,  a  population  of  320,000 
persons.  It  returns  two  members  to  the  imperial  par¬ 
liament. 

DUBNO,  a  town  in  European  Russia,  at  the  head 
of  a  department  in  the  government  of  Volhynia,  154 
miles  west  of  Zhitomir.  Occupying  a  peninsula  formed 
bv  the  River  Ivka,  it  is  almost  surrounded  by  water 
and  marsh  ;  and  '  1  its  eastern  corner  it  is  defended  by 
a  somewhat  dilapidated  citadel,  separated  by  dry  ditches 
from  the  rest  of  the  town.  Population,  8,000. 

DUBOFKA,  a  burgh  in  European  Russia,  in  the 
government  of  Saratoff,  about  thirty-two  and  one-half 
miles  to  the  north-northwest  of  Tsaritzin,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Volga,  near  its  reception  of  the  River 
Dubofka,  and  on  the  post-road  to  Astrakhan. 

DUBOIS,  Guillaume,  cardinal,  archbishop  of  Cam- 
bray,  and  first  minister  of  France,  was  born  at  Brives* 
la-Gaillarde,  in  Limousin,  September  6,  1656.  He  was 
the  son  of  an  apothecary,  and  at  twelve  years  of  age  was 
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sent  to  Paris  to  study  in  the  college  of  St.  Michael, 
where  he  at  the  same  time  served  in  the  household  of 
the  principal.  He  then  engaged  himself  as  a  private 
tutor,  and  at  length  was  appointed  preceptor  to  the 
young  Duke  of  Chartres,  afterward  the  regent  Duke  of 
Orleans.  Astute,  ambitious  and  unrestrained  by  con¬ 
science,  Dubois  ingratiated  himself  with  his  pupil,  and, 
while  he  gave  him  formal  school  lessons,  at  the  same  time 
pandered  to  his  evil  passions,  and  encouraged  him  in  their 
indulgence.  He  gained  the  favor  of  Louis  XIV.  by 
bringing  about  the  marriage  of  his  pupil  with  Made¬ 
moiselle  de  Blois,  a  natural  but  legitimated  daughter  of 
the  king;  and  for  this  service  he  was  rewarded  with  the 
gift  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Just  in  Picardy.  He  was  pres¬ 
ent  with  his  pupil  at  the  battle  of  Steinkirk,  and  “  faced 
fire,”  says  Marshal  Luxembourg,  “  like  a  grenadier.” 
Sent  to  join  the  French  embassy  in  London,  he  made 
himself  so  active  that  by  the  request  of  the  ambassador 
he  was  recalled.  When  the  Duke  of  Orleans  became  re¬ 
gent  (1715),  Dubois,  who  had  for  some  years  acted  as 
his  secretary,  was  made  councillor  of  state,  and  the  chief 
power  passed  gradually  into  his  hands.  His  ambition 
grew  with  what  it  fed  on.  To  counteract  the  intrigues 
of  Cardinal  Alberoni,  first  minister  of  Spain,  he  sug¬ 
gested  an  alliance  with  England,  and  succeeded  in  nego¬ 
tiating  the  Triple  Alliance  (1717).  He  was  now  made 
minister  of  foreign  affairs.  But  he  coveted  the  chief 
dignities  of  the  church  no  less  than  political  offices ;  and 
he  impudently  prayed  the  regent  to  give  him  the  arch¬ 
bishopric  of  Cambray,  the  richest  in  France.  His  de¬ 
mand  was  supported  by  George  I.,  and  the  regent 
yielded.  In  one  day  all  the  usual  orders  were  conferred 
on  him,  and  even  the  great  preacher  Massillon  consented 
to  take  part  in  the  ceremonies.  His  next  aim  was  the 
cardinalate,  and,  after  long  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Pope,  Clement  XL,  the  red  hat  was  given  to  him  by 
Innocent  XIII.  (1721).  In  the  following  year  he  was 
named  first  minister  of  France  (August).  He  was  soon 
after  received  at  the  French  Academy;  and,  to  the  dis¬ 
grace  of  the  French  clergy,  he  was  named  president  of 
their  assembly.  While  the  projects  of  Law  were  bring¬ 
ing  financial  ruin  upon  the  kingdom,  Dubois  was  accumu¬ 
lating  an  immense  fortune.  He  died  at  Versailles, 
August  10,  1723. 

DUBOIS,  a  town  of  Clearfield  county,  Pennsylvania, 
130  miles  from  Pittsburg,  on  the  Alleghany  Valley  rail¬ 
road.  It  contains  two  banks,  machine  shops,  planing 
and  lumber  mills,  and  exports  great  quantities  of  coal. 
Population  (1890),  6,137. 

DUBOS,  Jean  Baptiste  (1670-1742),  an  eminent 
French  author,  was  born  at  Beauvais. 

DUBOSSARI,  or  Novie  Dubossari,  a  town  of 
European  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Kherson,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Dniester,  10 1  miles  from  Odessa. 

DUBROVNA,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  in  the 
government  of  Mogileff,  eleven  miles  east  of  Orsha,  on 
the  highway  to  Smolensk.  Population,  18,000. 

DUBUQUE,  a  city  of  the  United  States,  capital  of  a 
county  of  the  same  name  in  Iowa,  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Mississippi,  155  miles  west  of  Chicago. 
The  business  portion  occupies  a  terrace  at  no  great 
height  above  the  river,  and  the  rest  of  the  city  is  pic¬ 
turesquely  arranged  on  the  bluffs  behind.  Several  of  its 
fourteen  churches,  besides  a  so-called  cathedral,  are  edi¬ 
fices  of  considerable  pretensions;  -and  the  building 
erected  by  the  United  States  for  the  custom-house,  post- 
office,  and  other  government  purposes  is  constructed  of 
marble.  The  principal  educational  institutions  are  the 
high  school  and  a  theological  seminary  for  German 
Presbyterians.  As  a  port  of  delivery,  a  railway  junc¬ 
tion,  and  the  center  of  the  lead  region  of  Iowa,  Du¬ 
buque  has  an  extensive  and  varied  trade,  and  engages  ig 
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a  large  number  of  manufacturing  industries;  of  lead 
alone  it  exports  from  10,000,000  to  20,000,000  lbs  an¬ 
nually.  The  name  of  the  city  is  derived  from  a  French 
Canadian,  who  received  permission  from  the  Spanish 
Government  to  carry  on  mining  in  the  vicinity,  and 
settled  on  the  spot  in  1788.  The  first  real  settlement 
was  in  1833  ;  incorporation  as  a  town  was  obtained  in 
1837,  and  a  city  charter  in  1S40.  Population  in  1890, 

30,311. 

DUCANGE, Charles  Dui-resne,  Seigneur  (1610- 
88),  a  most  learned  historical  and  philological  writer, 
was  born  at  Amiens. 

DUCAS,  Michael,  a  Greek  historian  who  flourished 
under  Constantine  XII.,  about  1450.  The  dates  of  his 
birth  and  death  are  unknown.  He  belonged  to  the 
illustrious  family  of  his  name  that  gave  several  em¬ 
perors  to  Constantinople,  and  he  is  supposed  to  have 
held  a  high  office  at  the  court  of  Constantine  XII.  After 
the  fall  of  Constantinople  he  was  employed  in  various 
diplomatic  missions  by  the  princes  of  Lesbos,  where  he 
had  taken  refuge.  He  was  successful  in  securing  a 
semi- independence  for  Lesbos  until  1642,  when  it  was 
taken  and  annexed  to  Turkey  by  Sultan  Mahomet  II. 
There  is  no  record  of  his  subsequent  life. 

DUCAT,  one  of  the  most  extensively  used  names 
for  a  coin,  mostly  of  gold.  Ducats  were  first  coined 
in  the  twelfth  century  in  Sicily,  and  were  extensively 
issued  after  that  time  in  Italy,  especially  at  Venice. 
Venice  ducats  were  called  Zecchini ,  from  Zeccce ,  where 
the  mint  was  situated.  The  ducat  was  adopted  in 
1 559  by  the  Imperial  Diet  of  Germany  into  the  cur¬ 
rency  of  the  Empire,  and  was  afterward  coined  in  the 
several  German  States,  and  over  the  whole  of  the 
north  of  the  European  continent,  Russia  included. 

DUCHESNE,  Andre  (Latin,  Duchenius  or 
Quercetanus),  a  French  geographer  and  historian, 
generally  styled  the  father  of  French  history,  was  born 
at  Ile-Bouchard,  in  the  province  of  Touraine,  in  May, 
1584.  He  was  educated  at  Loudun  and  afterwards  at 
Paris,  where  he  studied  under  Julius  Caesar  Boulanger. 
From  his  earliest  years  he  devoted  himself  to  historical 
and  geographical  research,  and  his  first  work,  Egregi- 
antm  sen  Selectarum  Lectionum  et  Anti  quit  atum  Liber, 
dedicated  to  Boulanger,  and  published  in  his  eighteenth 
year,  displayed  great  erudition.  He  enjoyed  the  pat¬ 
ronage  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  a  native  of  the  same  dis¬ 
trict  with  himself,  through  whose  influence  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  historiographer  and  geographer  to  the  king. 
He  died  in  1640,  in  consequence  of  having  been  run 
over  by  a  carriage  when  on  his  way  from  Paris  to  his 
country  house  at  Verriere.  Duchesne’s  works  were 
very  numerous  and  varied,  and  some  idea  of  his  industry 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that,  in  addition  to  what 
he  published,  he  left  behind  him  more  than  100  folio 
volumes  of  manuscript  extracts.  Several  of  his  larger 
works  were  continued  by  his  only  son  Fran£ois  Du¬ 
chesne  (1616-1693),  who  succeeded  him  in  the  office  of 
historiographer  to  the  king.  His  Lives  of  the  French 
Cardinals  and  of  the  Saints  of  France  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Bollandists,  Mabillon,  and  others.  He 
published  a  translation  of  the  Satires ,  of  Juvenal,  and 
editions  of  the  works  of  Abelard,  Alain  Chartier,  and 
Etienne  Pasquier. 

DUCIS,  Jean  Francois  (August  22,  1733-March 
31,  1816),  a  French  dramatic  poet,  famous  more  espe¬ 
cially  for  his  adaptions  of  Shakespeare  to  the  Parisian 
stage  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

DUCK,  the  general  name  for  a  large  number  of  birds 
forming  the  greater  part  of  the  family  Anatidce  of  mod¬ 
ern  ornithologists.  Technically  the  term  Duck  is  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  female,  the  male  being  called  Drake,  and, 
in  one  species  Mallard  (Fr.  Malar t). 
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DUCKBILL  ( Ornithorhynchns ,  or  Platypus )  a 
genus  of  Mammalia  of  the  order  Monotremata. 
Only  one  species  is  fully  ascertained,  O.  paradoxus ,  or 
P.  anatinus.  It  inhabits  the  rivers  of  Australia, 
Papua,  and  Tasmania.  In  the  Australian  colonies  it  is 
generally  called  water  mole.  The  first  descriptions  of 
this  singular  quadruped  were  received  with  incredulity. 
The  whole  length,  including  bill  and  tail,  is  usually 
from  twenty  to  twenty-three  inches.  The  body  is 
rather  long  and  compressed,  covered  with  glossy  hair, 
among  the  roots  of  which  there  is  a  layer  of  soft,  short 
waterproof  felt.  The  head  is  small  and  round,  with 
small  bright  eyes,  and  no  external  ears,  although  the 
internal  ears  are  perfectly  developed,  and  the  hearing 
acute;  and  the  creature  is  furnished  with  a  bill  like 
that  of  a  duck,  but  broader  in  proportion,  near  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  upper  mandible  of  which  the  orifices  of 
the  nostrils  are  placed.  The  bill  is  covered  with  a 
leathery  membrane.  There  are  no  true  teeth,  but  the 
bill  has  small  transverse  laminoe,  like  the  bill  of  a  duck, 
and  at  its  base,  on  each  side  of  each  jaw,  are  two 
horny  protuberances  without  roots  or  bulbs. 

DUCKWEED  ( Lemna ),  a  genus  of  plants,  referred 
by  many  botanists  to  the  natural  order  Aracece,  but  re¬ 
garded  by  others  as  the  type  of  a  small  natural  order, 
Lemnacece ,  which  consists  chiefly  of  floating  plants, 
mere  flat  green  fronds,  with  roots  hanging  loosely  in 
the  water,  and  unisexual  flowers,  destitute  of  calyx  and 
corolla,  bursting  through  a  membranous  spathe  in  their 
margin.  The  Lemnacece  are  distributed  throughout 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

DUCKWORTH,  Sir  John  Thomas  (1748-1817), 
admiral,  was  born  at  Leatherhead,  in  Surrey.  In  1799 
he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral,  and  sent  to 
the  West  Indies  to  succeed  Lord  Hugh  Seymour. 
During  the  voyage  out  he  captured  a  valuable  Spanish 
convoy  of  eleven  merchantmen.  In  March,  1801,  he  was 
the  naval  commander  of  the  combined  force  which  re¬ 
duced  the  islands  of  St.  Bartholomew  and  St.  Martin,  a 
service  for  which  he  was  rewarded  with  the  order  of  the 
Bath  and  a  pension  of  ^1,000  a  year.  Promoted  to  be 
vice-admiral  of  the  blue,  he  was  appointed  in  1804  to 
the  Jamaica  station.  Two  years  later,  while  cruising 
off  Cadiz  with  Lord  Collingwood,  he  was  detached  with 
his  squadron  to  pursue  a  French  fleet  that  hadbeensent 
to  the  relief  of  St.  Domingo.  He  came  up  with  the 
enemy  on  February  6,  1806,  and,  after  two  hours’ fight¬ 
ing,  inflicted  a  signal  defeat  upon  them,  capturing  three 
of  their  five  vessels  and  stranding  the  other  two.  For 
this,  the  most  distinguished  service  of  his  life,  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  thanks  of  the  Jamaica  Assembly,  with  a 
sword  of  the  value  of  a  thousand  guineas,  the  thanks  of 
the  English  Parliament,  and  the  freedom  of  the  city  of 
London.  In  1807  he  was  again  sent  to  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  Turks.  In  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Royal  George  he  forced  the  passage 
of  the  Dardanelles,  but  sustained  considerable  loss 
in  effecting  his  return,  the  Turks  having  strength¬ 
ened  their  position.  He  held  the  command  of  the 
Newfoundland  fleet  for  four  years  from  1810,  and  at  the 
close  of  that  period  he  was  made  a  baronet.  In  1815 
he  was  appointed  to  the  chief  command  at  Plymouth, 
which  he  held  until  his  death  on  April  14,  1817.  Sir 
John  Duckworth  sat  in  parliament  for  some  time  as 
member  for  New  Romney. 

DUCLOS,  Charles  Pineau,  a  French  author,  was 
born  at  Dinant,  in  Brittany,  in  1704.  At  an  early  age 
he  was  sent  to  study  at  Paris.  After  some  time  spent 
in  dissipation  he  began  to  cultivate  the  society  of  the  wits 
of  the  time,  and  became  a  member  of  that  club  or  asso¬ 
ciation  of  young  men  who  published  their  joint  efforts 
in  light  literature  under  the  titles  of  Recueil de  ces  Mes- 
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sieurs,  Etrennes  de  la  St.  Jean,  CEufs  de  Paques ,  etc. 
His  romance  of  Acajou  and  Zirphile ,  which  was  com¬ 
posed  after  a  series  of  plates  which  had  been  engraved 
for  another  work,  was  one  of  the  fruits  of  his  associa¬ 
tion,  and  was  produced  in  consequence  of  a  sort  of 
wager  among  its  members.  Duclos  had  previously 
written  two  other  romances,  which  were  more  favorably 
received — The  Baroness  de  Luz,  and  the  Confessions 
of  the  Count  de  ***.  His  first  serious  publication  was 
the  History  of  Louis  XL.,  which  is  dry  and  epigram- 
matical  in  style,  but  displays  considerable  powers  of  re¬ 
search  and  impartiality.  The  reputation  of  Duclos  as 
an  author  was  confirmed  by  the  publication  of  his  Con¬ 
siderations  sur  les  Mceurs ,  a  work  which  is  much  and 
justly  praised  by  Laharpe,  as  containing  a  great  deal  of 
sound  and  ingenious  reflection.  It  was  translated  into 
English  and  German.  In  consequence  of  his  History 
of  Louis  XL.,  he  was  appointed  historiographer  of 
France,  when  that  place  became  vacant  on  Voltaire’s 
retirement  to  Prussia.  His  Secret  Memoirs  of  the 
reigns  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XU.,  and  his  Con¬ 
siderations  on  Ltaly,  were  not  published  until  after  the 
Revolution.  The  former  work  is  highly  spoken  of  by 
Chamfort.  Duclos  became  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Inscriptions  in  1739,  and  of  the  French  Academy  in 
1747.  Of  the  latter  he  was  appointed  perpetual  secre¬ 
tary  in  1755.  Both  academies  were  indebted  to  him  not 
only  for  many  valuable  contributions,  but  also  for  sev¬ 
eral  useful  regulations  and  improvements.  He  died  in 
1772. 

DUCTILITY  is  that  property  of  bodies  by  which 
they  are  capable  of  being  drawn  out  in  length,  while 
diminishing  in  breadth,  without  fraction  or  separation 
of  their  parts.  It  is  peculiarly  noticeable  in  the  case  of 
metals.  It  is  possessed  also  by  gums,  glues,  resins,  and 
some  other  bodies,  which,  when  softened  by  water  or 
heat,  may  be  drawn  into  threads. 

DUDEVANT,  Armantine  Lucile  Aurore, known 
to  all  the  world  as  the  second  if  not  the  greatest  of 
French  novelists,  by  her  assumed  name  of  George  Sand, 
was  born  in  Paris,  July  5,  1804,  and  died  June  8,  1  76. 

Aurore  was  the  daughter  of  Lieutenant  Dupin  and  of 
his  newly-married  mistress  Sophie  Delaborde,  the 
daughter  of  a  Paris  bird-fancier.  Her  paternal  grand¬ 
father  was  M.  Dupin  de  Francueil,  a  farmer-general  of 
the  revenue,  who  had  married  Mme.  Rinteau,  widow  of 
Count  Horn  (a  natural  son  of  Louis  XV.),  and  natural 
daughter  of  Marshal  Saxe. 

Passing  by  her  infantine  recollections,  which  go  back 
further  than  even  those  of  Dickens,  we  find  her  at  the 
age  of  three,  crossing  the  Pyrennees  to  join  her  father 
who  was  on  Murat’s  staff,  occupying  with  her  pa¬ 
rents  a  suite  of  rooms  in  the  royal  palace,  adopted  as  the 
child  of  the  regiment,  nursed  by  rough  old  sergeants, 
and  dressed  in  a  complete  suit  of  uniform  to  please  the 
general. 

For  the  next  ten  years  she  lived  at  Nohant,  near  Le 
Chatre  in  Berri,  the  country  house  of  her  grandmother. 
Here  her  character  was  shaped  ;  here  she  imbibed  that 
passionate  love  of  country  scenes  and  country  life  which 
neither  absence,  politics,  nor  dissipation  could  uproot  ; 
here  she  learnt  to  understand  the  ways  and  thoughts  of 
the  peasants,  and  laid  up  that  rich  store  of  scenes  and 
characters  which  a  marvelously  retentive  memory  enabled 
her  to  draw  upon  at  will.  The  progress  of  her  mind 
during  these  early  years  well  deserves  to  be  recorded. 
Education,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  she  had  none. 
A  few  months  after  her  return  from  Spain  her  father 
was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse.  He  was  a  man  of 
remarkable  literary  gifts  as  well  as  a  good  soldier,  and 
his  letters,  which  are  included  in  her  life,  show  in  a  less 
degree  the  vivid  force  of  description  and  clear  insight 
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into  character,  which  he  bequeathed  to  his  daughter. 
“  Character,”  says  George  Sand,  “  is  in  a  great  measure 
hereditary :  if  my  readers  wish  to  know  me  they  must 
know  my  father.”  On  his  death  the  mother  resigned, 
though  not  without  a  struggle,  the  care  of  Aurore  to 
her  grandmother,  Mine.  Dupin  de  Francueil,  a  good 
representative  of  the  ancien  regime.  Though  her  hus¬ 
band  was  a  patron  of  Rousseau,  she  herself  had  narrowly 
escaped  the  guillotine,  and  had  only  half  imbibed  the 
ideas  of  the  Revolution.  In  her  son’s  lifetime,  she 
had,  for  his  sake,  condoned  the  mesalliance ,  but  it  was 
impossible  for  the  stately  chateline  and  her  low-born 
daughter-in-law  to  live  in  peace  under  the  same  roof. 
She  was  jealous  as  a  lover  of  the  child’s  affection,  and 
the  struggle  between  the  mother  and  grandmother  was 
one  of  the  bitterest  of  Aurore’s  childish  troubles. 

Next  to  the  grandmother,  the  most  important  person 
in  the  household  at  Nohant  was  Deschatre.  He  was 
an  ex-abbe  who  had  shown  his  devotion  to  his  mistress 
when  her  life  was  threatened,  and  henceforward  was 
installed  at  Nohant  as  factotum.  He  was  maire  of  the 
village,  he  managed  the  estate,  doctored  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  played  picquet  with  Madame,  was  tutor  to 
Aurore’s  half-brother,  and,  in  addition  to  his  other 
duties,  undertook  the  education  of  the  girl.  The  tutor 
was  no  more  eager  to  teach  than  the  pupil  to  learn. 

In  1820  Aurore  exchanged  the  restraint  of  a  convent 
for  freedom,  being  recalled  to  Nohant  by  Mme.  de 
Francueil,  who  had  no  intention  of  letting  her  grand¬ 
daughter  grow  up  a  devote.  She  rode  across  country 
with  her  brother,  she  went  out  shooting  with  Deschatre, 
she  sat  by  the  cottage  doors  on  the  long  summer  even¬ 
ings  and  heard  the  flax-dressers  tell  their  tales  of  witches 
and  warlocks.  She  read  widely,  though  unsystematic¬ 
ally,  Aristotle,  Leibnitz,  Locke,  Condillac,  and  fed  her 
imagination  with  Rene  and  Childe  Harold.  Her  con¬ 
fessor  lent  her  the  Genius  of  Christianity,  and  to  this 
book  she  ascribes  the  first  change  in  her  religious  views. 
She  renounced  once  for  all  the  asceticism  and  isolation 
of  the  De  Imitatione  for  the  more  genial  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  Christianity  of  Chateaubriand.  Yet  she  still 
clung  to  old  associations,  and  on  her  grandmother’s 
death  was  about  to  return  to  her  convent,  but  was  dis¬ 
suaded  by  her  friends,  who  found  her  a  husband  in  the 
person  of  M.  Dudevant,  a  retired  officer  who  had 
turned  farmer.  About  her  husband  and  her  married 
life  George  Sand  is  discreetly  reticent.  It  was  a  mar¬ 
riage,  if  not  of  love,  yet  of  inclination,  and  the  first 
years  of  her  married  life,  during  which  her  son  and 
daughter,  Maurice  and  Solange,  were  born,  were  at 
least  calm  and  peaceful.  Soon  differences  arose.  Her 
husband  seems  to  have  been  neither  better  nor  worse 
than  the  Berrichon  squires  around  him  but  she  found 
herself  mated,  if  not  to  a  clown,  yet  to  a  hobereau 
whose  heart  was  in  his  farm  and  cattle.  After  nine 
years  of  passive  endurance  she  determined  to  put  an 
end  to  a  connection  which  had  grown  intolerable,  and 
in  1831  an  amicable  separation  was  agreed  upon. 
Nohant  was  surrendered  to  the  husband,  and,  taking 
her  daughter  with  her,  she  went  to  seek  her  fortune  in 
Paris  with  no  provision  but  an  allowance  of  a 
year.  After  vain  attempts  to  support  herself  by  some 
of  those  expedients  to  which  reduced  gentlewomen  are 
driven,  as  a  last  resource  she  tried  literature.  At  this 
period  she  was  living  in  a  garret,  often  unable  to  afford 
the  luxury  of  a  fire.  Repulsed  by  Balzac  and  Keratry, 
she  found  an  employer  in  Delatouche,  the  editor  of 
Figaro ,  and,  like  herself,  a  native  of  Berri.  In  her 
life  she  has  done  full  justice  to  the  rough  honesty  and 
jealous  affection  of  her  first  critic,  who  treated  her 
much  as  Dr.  Johnson  treated  Fanny  Burney.  George 
Sand  had  neither  the  wit  nor  the  piquancy  to  succeed 


as  a  writer  in  Figaro ,  and  at  the  end  of  a  month  her 
earnings  amounted  to  fifteen  francs.  But  there  was  on 
the  same  staff  a  young  law  student  already  known  to 
her  as  a  visitor  at  Nohant.  With  Jules  Sandeau  she 
entered  into  literary  partnership,  and  under  the  name 
of  [ules  Sand  there  appeared  a  novel,  their  joint  work, 
called  Rose  et  Blanche.  Her  second  novel  was  written 
independently,  and  the  famous  pseudonym,  George 
Sand,  was  a  compromise  between  Madame  Dudevant. 
who  wished  to  preserve  the  joint  authorship,  and  Jules 
Sandeau,  who  disclaimed  any  share  in  the  work.  Noth¬ 
ing  like  Indiana  had  appeared  before  in  French  fiction. 
The  public  were  wearied  with  the  unreality  of  the  fash¬ 
ionable  historical  novel,  and  the  realistic  humor  of 
Paul  de  Kock.  Balzac’s  earliest  novels  gave  little 
promise  of  his  future  greatness.  In  the  unknown 
writer  they  found  one  who  combined  the  absorbing 
passion  of  Rousseau,  the  delicate  picturesqueness  of 
St.  Pierre,  and  the  wild  grandeur  of  Chateaubriand,  in 
a  living  picture  of  present  times  and  manners.  Like 
Byron  she  awoke  one  morning  and  found  herself 
famous.  Delatouche  was  the  first  to  throw  himself  at 
her  feet  and  bid  her  forget  all  the  hard  things  he  had 
said  of  her.  Sainte-Beuve  expressed  the  approval  of 
the  learned,  and  the  public  eagerly  canvassed  the  secret 
of  her  name,  sex,  and  history.  Valentine ,  which  ap¬ 
peared  two  months  afterward,  proved  that  Indiana  was 
not,  like  so  many  first  novels,  a  graphic  rescript  merely 
of  the  author’s  own  emotions,  but  the  beginning  of  an 
inexhaustible  series,  in  which  experience  was  the  raw 
material  woven  by  imagination  and  colored  by  fancy. 

Her  third  novel,  Le'lie ,  marks  the  climax  of  her  re¬ 
bellion  against  society.  It  was  written  in  a  fit  of  deep 
depression,  religious  and  political,  and  is  a  wild  dithy¬ 
ramb,  the  passionate  wail  of  a  woman  whose  affections 
have  been  blighted,  and  whose  jaundiced  eyes  see  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  lifeless,  loveless,  godless  world.  But  like 
Goethe  in  his  Werther  she  “  rid  her  bosom  of  that 
perilous  stuff,”  and,  though  once  and  again  she  in¬ 
veighed  against  society,  she  never  more  lost  faith  in  the 
moral  government  of  the  world. 

Of  her  unfortunate  relations  with  A.  de  Musset,  and 
her  voyage  to  Italy  in  his  company,  which  followed  the 
publication  of  Lelie ,  nothing  need  be  said  except  as  they 
affected  her  literary  career.  As  the  motives  of  Itidiana 
and  Valentine  are  an  unhappy  marriage,  so  the  novels 
of  this  period  (1833-1835),  Jacques ,  Andre',  and  Leone 
Leoni ,  are  the  outcome  of  an  unhappy  liaison.  Her 
creed,  the  opposite  of  Shakespeare’s,  is,  that  love  must 
alter  as  it  alteration  finds,  and  that  no  ties  are  binding 
but  the  mutual  passion  of  the  hour.  Elle  et  lui  is  a 
woman’s  version  of  the  quarrel  between  a  man  and 
woman,  "rnd  if  true  it  ought  never  to  have  been  told. 
The  moral  of  the  tale  is  worth  giving  in  George  Sand’s 
own  words,  “  God  makes  certain  men  of  genius  to 
wander  in  the  tempest  and  to  create  in  pain.  I  studied 
you  in  your  light  and  in  your  darkness,  and  know  that 
you  are  not  to  be  weighed  in  the  balance  like  other 
men.”  The  measure  she  here  metes  to  De  Musset  we 
may  fairly  measure  to  her  again. 

To  this  Italian  journey  we  owe  some  of  her  most 
charming  pictures  of  scenery.  Venice  was  the  only 
town  she  loved  for  itself,  and  it  exercised  over  her  the 
same  fascination  as  over  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Goethe. 
The  opening  scenes  of  Constielo  are  worthy  to 
take  rank  with  “  Otway,  Radcliffe,  Schiller,  Shake¬ 
speare’s  Art,”  with  the  4th  canto  of  Childe  Harold , 
Shelley’s  Lyrics,  and  Goethe’s  Venetian  Epigrams. 
The  Lettres  dim  Voyage ur  mark  the  calm  which  suc¬ 
ceeded  this  Sturm  und  Drang  period.  They  are 
specially  valuable  to  the  student  of  George  Sand,  as 
they  give  her  views  of  men  and  things,  not  refracted  and 
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distorted  by  the  exigencies  of  a  novel.  In  Michel  de 
Bourges  (the  “  Edouard  ”  of  the  letters)  we  make  the 
acquaintance  of  another  of  those  celebrated  men  who 
influenced  for  a  time  her  life  and  writings.  He  con¬ 
ducted  the  suit  which  ended  in  a  judicial  separation 
from  her  husband  (1836),  and  sought  to  convert  her  to 
the  extreme  republicanism  of  which  he  was  the  fore¬ 
most  advocate  and  defender.  This  Lovelace  of  politics 
laid  siege  to  her  intellect  as  persistently  as  Richardson’s' 
hero  (for  nine  mortal  hours  he  declaimed  to  her,  pacing 
to  and  fro  before  her  hotel  at  Bourges,  and  at  Paris  he 
locked  her  into  her  own  room  that  she  might  reflect 
at  leisure  on  his  suit),  but  though  she  coquetted  with 
his  communistic  theories,  her  artist  nature  rebelled 
against  his  extravagant  radicalism.  She  sought  safety 
in  flight,  but  Mauprat ,  which  she  published  this  year, 
bears  marks  of  his  influence.  The  Lettres  d  Marcie ,  of 
1837,  are  a  tribute  to  the  broad  and  noble  Catholicism 
of  Lamennais,  and  an  eloquent  exposition  of  the  doctrine 
of  Christian  resignation;  but  i n  Spiridion  (1838)  she 
returns  to  her  proper  creed,  a  philosophical  theism 
founded  on  sentiment  and  unfettered  by  dogma.  Con- 
suelo  (184.4),  and  Lucretia  Floriani  (1847),  were  inspired 
by  Chopin,  whose  declining  health  she  tended  for  more 
than  six  years  with  motherly  care.  Le  Compagnon  du 
Tour  de  France  ( 1840),  and  Le  Meunier  d  'A ngibault 
(1845),  are  echoes  of  the  socialism  of  Pierre  Leroux. 
She  threw  herself  heart  and  soul  into  the  Republican 
struggle  of  1848,  composed  manifestoes  for  her  friends, 
addressed  letters  to  the  people,  and  even  started  a 
newspaper.  But  her  political  ardor  was  short-lived ; 
she  cared  little  about  forms  of  government,  and,  when 
the  days  of  June  dashed  to  the  ground  her  hopes  of 
social  regeneration,  she  quitted  once  for  all  the  field  of 
politics  and  returned  to  her  quiet  country  ways  and  her 
true  vocation  as  an  interpreter  of  nature,  a  spiritualizer 
of  the  commonest  sights  of  earth  and  the  homeliest 
household  affections.  In  1849  she  writes  from  Berri  to 
a  political  friend — “You  thought  that  I  was  drinking 
blood  from  the  skulls  of  aristocrats.  No,  I  am  studying 
Virgil  and  learning  Latin !  ” 

To  a  youth  of  storm  and  stress  succeeded  an  old  age 
so  calm  and  happy  that  it  has  no  history,  h  or  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  she  continued,  year  by  year, 
to  gladden  the  world  by  some  new  creation,  and  the  last 
of  her  works,  the  posthumous  Contes  d'tine  Grand'- 
mere ,  is  as  fresh  and  vigorous  and  far  more  beautiful 
than  Indiana. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  English  novelists  seems,  by  the 
name  she  has  adopted,  to  provoke  comparison 
with  George  Sand.  In  psychological  analysis  and  in¬ 
sight  into  the  problems  of  modern  life,  she  is  at  least 
her  equal ;  in  her  range  of  knowledge,  in  self-control, 
and  in  practical  common  sense,  she  is  greatly  her  su¬ 
perior  ;  but  in  unity  of  design,  in  harmony  of  treatment, 
in  that  purity  and  simplicity  of  language  so  felicitious 
and  yet  so  unstudied,  in  all  those  qualities  which  make 
the  best  of  George  Sand’s  novels  master  pieces  of  art, 
she  is  as  much  her  inferior.  George  Eliot  is  a  great 
moralist,  a  great  teacher  ;  George  Sand,  whatever  we 
may  think  of  her  doctrine  and  her  morality,  is  by  univer¬ 
sal  consent  a  supreme  artist. 

She  has  stayed  in  many  camps,  and  lent  her  pen 
to  many  causes,  she  has  had  many  friends  and 
many  lovers,  but  to  one  cause  only  has  she  re¬ 
mained  constant  —  the  cause  of  human  progress ;  and 
the  only  master  in  whose  service  she  has  never  weaiied 
is  Art. 

DUDLEY,  a  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough 
f\{  England,  in  a  detached  portion  of  the  County  of 
Worcestershire,  surrounded  by  the  County  of  Stafford, 
ft  lies  in  the  center  of  the  “  Black  Country,”  about 
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eight  miles  west  northwest  of  Birmingham,  at  a  junction 
on  the  Great  Western  railway.  Population,  96,000. 
DUDLEY,  Earls  of.  See  Northumberland. 

DUEL,  a  deadly  combat  between  two  persons. 
The  word  is  used  in  two  distinct  senses  —  (1)  the  judi¬ 
cial  combat,  a  form  of  trial  which  prevailed  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages,  ordained  by  law  as  a  proof  of  guilt  or 
innocence  ;  and  (2)  the  modern  duel,  a  prearranged 
combat  with  deadly  weapons  between  two  private  per¬ 
sons,  to  settle  some  private  quarrel. 

On  the  origin  of  the  duel  a  vast  amount  of  perverse 
ingenuity  has  been  spent.  Writers  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  commonly  begin  their 
treatises  with  an  account  of  the  combats  between  David 
and  Goliath,  Hector  and  Achilles,  the  Horatii  and 
Curiatii.  By  etymology  it  is  true  that  duellum  is  the 
same  word  as  helium,  and  in  this  sense  the  origin  of  the 
duel  must  be  traced  to  the  earliest  condition  of  society, 
when  every  man’s  hand  was  against  his  neighbor.  But, 
in  the  specialized  sense  which  the  word  now  bears,  the 
duel  was  a  peculiar  institution  of  comparatively  recent 
origin,  a  local  custom  which  never  spread  beyond  the 
limits  of  civilized  Europe.  It  is  easily  distinguished  both 
from  the  casual  affrays  of  savages  and  the  set  bat¬ 
tles  of  the  champions  of  contending  nations.  An  ac¬ 
count  of  the  judicial  duel  will  clearly  show  that  it  is  the 
direct  parent  of  the  modern  duel.  In  the  year  501, 
Gondebald,  king  of  the  Burgundians,  passed  a  law 
authorizing  the  wager  of  battle,  and  in  the  preamble  he 
gives  his  reason  for  introducing  this  new  form  of  trial. 
It  is  that  his  subjects  may  no  longer  take  oaths  upon 
uncertain  matters,  or  forswear  themselves  upon  certain. 
Here  is  one  proof  among  many  that  the  judicial  duel 
was  introduced  to  correct  the  abuses  of  compurgation 
by  oath.  Like  the  other  ordeals  which  it  superseded,  it 
was  a  direct  appeal  to  Heaven  to  vindicate  truth  and 
punish  falsehood.  Like  them  it  was  founded  on  the 
superstitious  spirit  of  the  age,  but  unlike  them  it 
addressed  itself  to  the  martial  temper  and  personal 
prowess  of  the  nobles.  Other  ordeals,  such  as  the 
cross,  the  corsned,  and  the  oath  on  the  gospels,  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  clergy,  and  were  manipulated  by  them 
in  the  interest  of  the  Church  or  of  themselves.  In  the 
wager  of  battle  each  man  felt  that  his  Cause  was  in  his 
own  hands,  and,  though  might  was  right,  yet  even  this 
was  better  than  the  jugglery  of  priests.  Nor,  as 
Montesquieu  has  pointed  out,  was  the  trial  so  irrational 
as  it  would  seem  to  modern  eyes.  Among  a  warlike 
people  cowardice  is  a  sign  of  other  vices,  vices 
which  are  most  hateful  and  most  prejudicial  to  a 
simple  community,  of  meanness,  lying,  and  fraud.  It 
shows  an  indifference  to  public  opinion,  a  neglect  of 
the  education  of  the  day,  which  consisted  mainly  in  the 
use  of  arms  and  warlike  exercises.  In  a  word,  the  law 
was  neither  better  nor  worse  than  the  received  morality 
of  the  time.  From  this  jurisdiction  none  were  exempt ; 
women,  minors,  and  ecclesiastics  were  required  to 
appear  by  proxy  ;  and  adverse  witnesses,  and  even  the 
judge  himself,  were  liable  to  be  challenged  to  make 
good  their  words  by  force  of  arms.  Those  who  are 
curious  to  observe  the  formalities  and  legal  rules  of  a 
judicial  combat  will  find  them  described  at  length  in  the 
twenty-eighth  book  of  Montesquieu’s  Esprit  des  Lois. 
On  these  regulations  he  well  remarks  that,  as  there  are 
an  infinity  of  wise  things  conducted  in  a  very  foolish 
manner,  so  there  are  some  foolish  things  conducted  in  a 
very  wise  manner.  For  our  present  purpose  it  is 
sufficient  to  observe  the  development  of  the  idea  of 
personal  honor  from  which  the  modern  duel  directly 
sprang.  In  the  ancient  laws  of  the  Swedes  we  find 
that  if  any  man  shall  say  to  another,  “You  are  not  a 
man  equal  to  other  men,”  or  “  You  have  not  the  heart 
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of  a  man,”  ana  the  other  shall  reply,  “I  am  a  man  as 
good  as  you,”  they  shall  meet  on  the  highway,  and  then 
follow  the  regulations  for  the  combat.  What  is  this 
but  the  modern  challenge  ?  By  the  law  of  the  Lombards 
if  one  man  call  another  arga,  the  insulted  party  might 
defy  the  other  to  mortal  combat.  What  is  arga  but 
the  dumtner  Junge  of  the  German  student?  Beau- 
manoir  thus  describes  a  legal  process  under  Louis  le 
Debonnaire  :  —  The  appellant  begins  by  a  declaration 
before  the  judge  that  the  appellee  is  guilty  of  a  certain 
crime  ;  if  the  appellee  answers  that  his  accuser  lies,  the 
judge  then  ordains  the  duel.  Is  not  this  the  modern 
point  of  honor,  by  which  to  be  given  the  lie  is  an  insult 
which  can  only  be  wiped  out  by  blood  ? 

From  Germany  the  trial  by  judicial  combat  rapidly 
spread  to  every  country  of  Europe.  In  France  it  was 
first  confined  to  criminal  causes,  but  this  restriction  was 
removed  by  Louis  IX.,  who  made  it  legal  in  civil  mat¬ 
ters  as  well,  with  the  one  proviso,  that  in  cases  of  debt 
the  amount  must  exceed  twelve  deniers.  By  Philippe 
le  Bel  it  was  again  confined  in  civil  cases  to  questions  of 
disputed  inheritance,  and  forbidden  altogether  during 
the  war  between  England  and  France.  In  1385  a  duel 
was  fought,  the  result  of  which  was  so  preposterous  that 
even  the  most  superstitious  began  to  lose  faith  in  the 
efficacy  of  such  a  judgment  of  God.  A  certain  Jacques 
Legris  was  accused  by  the  wfife  of  Jean  Carrouge  of 
having  introduced  himself  by  night  in  the  guise  of  her 
husband,  and  then  abused  her.  A  duel  was  ordained 
by  the  Parliament,  which  was  fought  in  the  presence  of 
Charles  VI.  Legris  was  defeated  and  hanged  on  the 
spot.  Not  long  after  a  criminal  arrested  for  some  other 
offense  confessed  himself  to  be  the  author  of  the  out¬ 
rage.  No  institution  could  long  survive  so  open  a  con¬ 
futation.  Henceforward  the  duel  in  France  ceases  to 
be  an  appeal  to  Heaven,  and  becomes  merely  a  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  wounded  honor.  The  last  instance  of  a  duel 
authorized  by  the  magistrates,  and  conducted  according 
to  the  forms  of  law,  was  the  famous  one  between  Fran- 
9ois  de  Vivonne  de  la  Chataignerie  and  Guy  Chabot  de 
Jarnac.  The  duel  was  fought  on  July  10,  1547,  in  the 
court-yard  of  the  chateau  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  in 
the  presence  of  the  king  and  a  large  assembly  of  cour¬ 
tiers.  It  was  memorable  in  two  ways.  It  enriched  the 
French  language  with  a  new  phrase ;  a  sly  and  unfor- 
seen  blow,  such  as  that  by  which  De  Jarnac  worsted  La 
Chataignerie  has  since  been  called  a  coup  de  Jarnac. 
And  Henry,  grieved  at  the  death  of  his  favorite,  swore 
a  solemn  oath  that  he  would  never  again  permit  a  duel 
to  be  fought.  This  led  to  the  first  of  the  many  royal 
edicts  against  duelling. 

In  England,  it  is  now  generally  agreed  that  the  wager 
of  battle  did  not  exist  before  the  time  of  the  Norman 
Conquest.  Some  previous  examples  have  been  adduced, 
but  on  examination  they  will  be  seen  to  belong  rather 
to  the  class  of  single  combats  between  the  champions 
of  two  opposing  armies.  By  the  laws  of  William  the 
Conquerer  the  trial  by  battle  was  only  compulsory  when 
the  opposite  parties  were  both  Normans,  in  other  cases 
it  wns  optional. 

Of  celebrated  duels  fought  in  America,  the  most  noted 
of  Revolutionary  times  were  those  between  Charles  Lee 
and  John  Laurens;  between  General  Cadwalader  and 
General  Conway;  and  between  B.  Gwinett  (one  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence)  and  Gen¬ 
eral  McIntosh,  in  which  Gwinett  was  killed.  In  1804 
Alexander  Hamilton  was  killed  by  Aaron  Burr;  and  in 
1822  Captain  Decatur  was  killed  by  Commodore  Barron. 
Andrew  Jackson  fought  several  duels,  and  killed  one 
man,  as  did  Thomas  H.  Benton.  In  1838  Congress¬ 
man  Cilley,  of  Maine,  was  killed  in  a  duel  with  Mr. 
Graves,  of  Kentucky.  Henry  Clay,  John  Randolph, 


De  Witt  Clinton,  and  other  leading  statesmen  all 
fought  duels.  Of  late  years  public  opinion  reprehends 
such  encounters,  and  in  most  States  stringent  laws 
against  dueling  prevail.  Officers  of  the  army  and  navy 
participating  in  duels,  either  as  principals  or  seconds, 
are  subject  to  being  cashiered.  In  European  countries 
dueling  is  still  recognized  as  an  institution  among  the 
Latin  races,  but  is  tabooed  by  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

DUFOUR,  William  Heinrich,  a  Swiss  general, 
director  of  the  topographical  survey  of  Switzerland,  was 
born  at  Constance,  of  Genevese  parents  temporarily  in 
exile,  on  September  15,  1787.  During  his  early  studies 
at  Geneva  he  showed  no  special  capacity,  and  he  took  a 
low  place  in  the  entrance  examination  to  the  Ecole  Poly¬ 
technique  at  Paris,  to  which  he  went  in  1807.  By  two 
years’  close  study  he  so  greatly  improved  his  position 
that  he  was  ranked  among  the  first  in  the  exit  examina¬ 
tion.  Immediately  on  leaving  the  school  he  received  a 
commission  in  the  engineers,  and  was  sent  to  serve  in 
Corfu,  which  was  blockaded  by  the  English.  During 
the  Hundred  Days  he  attained  the  rank  of  captain,  and 
was  employed  in  raising  fortifications  at  Grenoble  for  its 
defense  against  the  Austrians.  After  the  peace  that  fol¬ 
lowed  Waterloo  he  retired  from  the  French  army  on  half¬ 
pay,  and  resumed  his  status  as  a  Swiss  citizen.  Refus¬ 
ing  the  offer  of  a  command  at  Brian9on  on  condition  that 
he  would  again  adopt  the  French  nationality,  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  military  service  of  his  native  land.  From 
1819  to  1830,  he  was  chief  instructor  in  the  military 
school  of  Thoune,  which  had  been  founded  mainly 
through  his  instrumentality.  Among  other  distinguished 
foreign  pupils  he  had  the  honor  of  instructing  Prince 
Louis  Napoleon,  afterward  emperor  of  the  French.  In 
1827  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  com¬ 
manded  the  F ederal  army  in  a  series  of  field  manoeuvres. 
In  1831  he  became  chief  of  the  staff,  and  soon  afterward 
he  was  appointed  quartermaster-general.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  work  of  his  life  was  commenced  in  1833,  when 
the  Diet  commissioned  him  to  superintend  the  execution 
of  a  trigonometrical  survey  of  Switzerland.  He  had 
already  proved  his  fitness  for  the  task  by  making  a  cad¬ 
astral  survey  of  the  canton  of  Geneva,  and  publishing  a 
map  of  the  canton  in  four  sheeets  on  the  scale  of  25ooo- 
The  larger  work  occupied  thirty-two  years,  and  was  ac¬ 
complished  with  complete  success.  The  map  in  twenty- 
five  sheets  on  the  scale  of  tooooo  was  published  at  inter¬ 
vals  between  1842  and  1865,  and  is  an  admirable  speci¬ 
men  of  cartography.  In  recognition  of  the  ability  with 
which  Dufour  had  carried  out  his  task,  the  Federal 
Council,  in  1868,  ordered  the  highest  peak  of  Monte 
Rosa  to  be  named  Dufour  Spitze.  In  1847  Dufour  re¬ 
ceived  the  command  of  the  Federal  Army,  which  was 
employed  in  reducing  the  revolted  Catholic  cantons  to 
submission.  The  quicknessand  thoroughness  with  which 
he  performed  the  painful  task,  and  the  wise  moderation 
with  which  he  treated  his  vanquished  fellow-countrymen, 
were  acknowledged  by  a  gift  of  60,000  francs  from  the 
Diet,  and  various  honors  from  different  cities  and  can¬ 
tons  of  the  confederation,  In  politics  he  belonged  to 
the  moderate  conservative  party,  and  he  consequently 
lost  a  good  deal  of  his  popularity  in  1848.  In  1864  he 
presided  over  the  International  Conference  which  framed 
the  so-called  Geneva  Convention  as  to  the  treatment  of 
the  wounded  in  time  of  war,  etc.  He  died  on  July  14, 
i875- 

DUFRENOY,  Pierrf  Armand,  geologist  and  min¬ 
eralogist,  was  born  at  Sevran,  in  the  department  of 
Seine-et-Oise,  in  France,  in  1792,  and  died  March  20, 
i857- 

DUFRESNY,  Charles  Riviere  (1648-1728),  a 
French  dramatist,  better  remembered  by  the  comedy  of 
his  own  life  than  by  any  of  the  numerous  plavs  which 
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he  contributed  to  the  Theatre  Italien  and  the 
Theatre  Fran^ais.  The  fact  that  his  grandfather 
was  an  illegitimate  son  of  Henry  IV.  procured 
him  the  liberal  patronage  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  not 
only  gave  him  the  post  of  valet  de  chambre ,  but 
affixed  iris  name  now  to  one  lucrative  privilege  and  now 
to  another.  The  protege ,  however,  appeared  as  eager 
to  squander  as  the  king  was  to  bestow  ;  and  the  pathetic 
confession  of  exhausted  generosity — “I  cannot  enrich 
Dufresny”  —  was  probably  taken  by  the  careless  spend¬ 
thrift  as  a  signal  compliment ;  though  to  one  of  his 
friends  who  consoled  him  with  the  remark  that  poverty 
is  no  sin,  he  replied,  “  It  is  worse.”  On  Louis’  death 
he  was  almost  as  necessitous  as  if  Louis  had  never  lived  ; 
but  he  obtained  200,000  francs  from  the  Duke  of  Or¬ 
leans  in  answer  to  an  ingenious  request  that  his  highness, 
for  his  own  glory,  would  leave  Dufresny  in  his  excessive 
indigence  as  a  sole  example  of  the  condition  of  the  whole 
kingdom  before  the  golden  days  of  his  regency.  As  if 
to  furnish  a  piquant  commentary  on  the  proverb  that 
poverty  makes  us  acquainted  with  strange  bed-fellows, 
he  married  his  washerwoman  in  discharge  of  her  bill  — 
a  whimsicality  which  supplied  Le  Sage  with  an  episode 
in  the  Diable  Boiteux ,  and  was  made  the  subject  of  a 
comedy  by  J.  M.  Deschamps — Charles  Riviere  Da - 
fresny,  ou  le  mariage  impromptu.  Clever,  versatile, 
and  superficial,  he  obtained  in  his  own  day  a  considera¬ 
ble  reputation,  not  only  as  an  author  and  a  wit,  but  also 
as  a  landscape  gardener  and  architectural  designer  ;  to 
his  great  patron  he  furnished  plans  for  the  park  at 
Versailles,  and  was  appointed  in  return  overseer  of  the 
royal  grounds.  He  died  at  Paris,  in  1728,  in  a  house  — 
la  maison  de  Pline  —  which  he  had  built  with  the  re¬ 
gent’s  bounty.  His  plays,  destitute  for  the  most  part 
of  all  higher  qualities,  but  abounding  in  sprightly  wit 
and  pithy  sayings,  are  no  longer  acted ;  though  a  few  of 
the  many  in  the  six  volumes  of  his  Theatre  (Paris,  1731) 
are  still  read. 

DUGDALE,  Sir  William,  an  eminent  English  an¬ 
tiquary,  the  only  son  of  John  Dugdale,  who  belonged  to 
an  old  Lancashire  family,  but  had  sold  his  property  in 
that  county  and  bought  the  estate  of  Shustoke,  near 
Coleshill,  in  Warwickshire,  was  born  on  September  12, 
1605.  His  inclination  to  the  study  of  antiquities  mani¬ 
fested  itself  at  an  early  age,  and  received  its  first  encour¬ 
agement  from  .Samuel  Roper,  a  barrister  of  Lincoln’s 
Inn.  After  his  settlement  at  Blyth  Hall,  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  some  gentlemen  interested  in  an¬ 
tiquities,  who  enabled  him  to  obtain  a  sight  of  the 
old  “deeds  and  evidences”  of  the  county  families  of 
Warwickshire,  and  “divers  antient  writings  of  con¬ 
sequence,”  with  the  view  of  his  writing  a  history 
of  that  county.  In  1635  he  accompanied  Sir  Simon 
Archer  to  London,  and  was  by  him  introduced  to 
Sir  Henry  Spelman,  which  led  to  his  acquaintance  with 
Thomas,  Earl  of  Arundell,  then  earl  marshal  of  Eng¬ 
land,  by  whom  he  was,  in  1638,  created  a  pursuivant  of 
.arms  extraordinary  by  the  name  of  Blanche  Lyon,  and 
in  1639  rougecroix  pursuivant  in  ordinary.  About  this 
time  he  agreed  to  write  his  work  on  Monastery  Founda¬ 
tions  y  and,  having  a  lodging  in  the  Herald’s  Office,  he 
now  spent  much  of  his  time  in  London  in  order  to  aug¬ 
ment  his  collections  out  of  the  records  of  the  Tower 
and  other  places  in  the  city.  In  1641  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  dread¬ 
ing  the  near  approach  of  the  revo'utionary  storm 
which  soon  thereafter  broke  over  England,  and  the  ruin 
that  might  then  ensue,  got  him  to  make  exact  drafts  of 
all  the  monuments  in  Westminister  Abbey  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  churches  in  England,  including  Peterborough,  Ely, 
Norwich,  Lincoln,  Newark,  Beverley,  Southwell,  King- 
ston-upon-Hull,  York,  Selby,  Chester,  Lichfield,  lam* 
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worth,  and  Warwick.  He  received  and  obeyed,  in 
June,  1642,  the  summons  of  Charles  I.  to  attend  him  at 
York,  whither,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  the 
king  had  betaken  himself  for  the  sake  of  greater  secur* 
ity.  Learning  the  spread  of  the  revolution  in  War¬ 
wickshire,  Charles  deputed  him  to  summon  to  surrendef 
the  castle  of  Banbury,  in  Oxford,  and  the  castle  of 
Warwick,  which  were  being  rapidly  filled  with  ammuni¬ 
tion  and  rebels.  Banbury  obeyed,  but  Warwick,  being 
better  prepared,  contemned  the  summons  and  its  in¬ 
mates  were  proclaimed  traitors.  He  also  summoned 
the  city  of  Coventry  ;  and,  accompanying  Sir  Richard 
Willys  as  guide,  he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Cud- 
worth  Field,  the  result  of  which  he  communicated  to 
the  king.  He  remained  at  Oxford  with  the  king  till 
the  surrender  of  the  garrison  in  1646,  and  witnessed  the 
battle  of  Edgehill,  of  the  field  of  which  he  made  after¬ 
ward  an  exact  survey,  noting  how  the  armies  were  drawn 
up,  and  where  and  in  what  direction  the  various  move¬ 
ments  took  place,  and  marking  the  graves  of  the  slain. 
In  November,  1642,  he  was  admitted  M.A.  of  the  uni¬ 
versity,  and  in  1644  the  king  created  him  Chester-Her- 
auld.  While  at  Oxford  he  made  a  journey  to  Worcester, 
where  —  with  the  puapose  of  increasing  his  collections 
for  his  history  of  Warwickshire  —  he  perused  the  regist¬ 
ers  of  the  bishop  and  of  the  dean  and  chapter  ;  and 
during  his  Oxford  leisure  he  applied  himself  also  to 
the  search  for  antiquities  in  the  libraries  and  in  the 
private  houses.  When  Oxford  surrendered  he  continued 
his  antiquarian  researches  in  London,  along  with  Richard 
Dodsworth,  for  their  joint  work  on  the  monasteries, 
which  was  published  successively  in  single  volumes  in 
1655,  1664,  and  1673.  At  the  Restoration  he  obtained 
the  office  of  Norroy  king-at-arms,  and  in  1677  was 
created  garter  principal  king-at-arms,  and  was  knighted. 
He  died  at  Blyth  Hall,  February  10,  1686. 

DUGONG,  a  genus  of  herbivorous  Cetacea,  forming, 
along  with  the  Sea-Cows  (A/anatas),  and  the  now  extinct 
Rhytina ,  the  sub-order  Sirenia.  1 1  this  genus  the  head 
is  small,  and  is  abruptly  truncated  in  front,  the  snout 
being  remarkably  obtuse  and  furnished  with  bristles. 
The  intermaxillary  bones  are  enormously  developed, 
and  from  these  proceed  two  large  incisor  teeth  or  tusks, 
which  are  well  developed  in  the  male,  but  which  in  the 
female  are  arrested  in  their  growth,  and  remain  con¬ 
cealed  beneath  the  surface.  There  are  never  more  than 
five  molar  teeth  on  each  side  of  either  jaw,  or  twenty  in 
all,  and  these  are  flat  on  the  grinding  surface.  The 
flippers  are  unprovided  with  nails,  and  the  tail  is  broad, 
and  differs  from  that  of  the  manatee  in  being  crescent¬ 
shaped  instead  of  rounded.  The  bones  are  very  hard 
and  firm,  and  take  a  polish  equal  to  that  of  ivory.  The 
dugongs  frequent  the  shallow  waters  of  the  tropical  seas, 
extending  from  the  east  coast  of  Africa  north  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Zambesi  River,  along  the  shores  of  the 
Indian,  Malayan,  and  Australian  seas,  where  they  may 
be  seen  basking  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  orbrowsing 
on  submarine  pastures  of  Alg<e  Fuci,  for  which  the  thick 
obtuse  lips  and  truncated  snout  preeminently  fit  them. 
They  are  gregarious,  feeding  in  large  numbers  in  locali¬ 
ties  where  they  are  not  often  disturbed. 

DUGUAY-TROUIN,  Rene,  a  famous  French  ad¬ 
miral,  was  the  son  of  a  sea  captain,  and  was  born  at  St. 
Malo,  June  10,  1673.  He  was  originally  intended  for 
the  church,  and  studied  with  that  view  at  Rennes  and 
Caen,  but  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  England 
and  Holland,  in  1689,  he  obtained  leave  to  enter  the 
marine.  Accordingly  he  embarked  in  the  capacity  of 
a  volunteer  on  board  a  small  vessel  of  eighteen  guns, 
equipped  by  his  family,  and  during  the  first  three  months 
his  courage  was  tried  by  a  violent  tempest,  an  imminent 
shipwreck,  the  boarding  of  an  English  ship,  and  the 
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threatened  destruction  of  his  own  vessel  by  hre.  The 
following  year,  as  a  volunteer  in  a  vessel  of  twenty-eight 
guns,  he  carried  off  the  honors  in  a  bloody  combat  with 
an  English  fleet  of  five  merchant  vessels.  The  courage 
he  then  showed  was  so  remarkable  that,  in  1691,  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  he  obtained  the  command  of  a  frigate  of 
fourteen  guns,  when,  having  been  thrown  by  a  tempest 
on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  he  burned  two  English  ships  in 
the  River  Limerick.  In  1694  his  vessel  of  forty  guns  was 
captured  by  the  English,  and,  being  taken  prisoner,  he 
was  confined  in  the  castle  of  Plymouth,  where,  however, 
he  made  love  to  the  daughter  of  the  jailer,  and  by  her 
aid  managed  to  escape,  fie  then  obtained  command  of 
a  vessel  of  forty-eight  guns,  and  made  a  capture  of  Eng¬ 
lish  vessels  on  the  Irish  coast.  In  1696  he  made  a 
brilliant  capture  of  Dutch  vessels,  and  the  king  hearing 
an  account  of  the  affair  raised  him,  in  1697,  to  the  rank 
of  captain  of  a  frigate.  In  1 704-5  he  desolated  the  coasts 
of  England.  In  1 706  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  captain 
of  a  vessel  of  the  line.  I  n  1 70 7  he  was  made  chevalier 
of  the  order  of  St.  Louis,  and  captured  the  greater  part 
of  an  English  convoy  of  troops  and  munitions  bound  for 
Portugal.  His  most  glorious  action  was  the  capture,  in 
1 71 1,  of  Rio  Janeiro,  on  which  he  imposed  a  heavy  con¬ 
tribution.  In  1715  he  was  made  chief  of  a  squadron, 
and  in  1728  commander  of  the  order  of  St.  Louis  and 
lieutenant-general.  In  1731  he  commanded  a  squadron 
for  the  protection  of  French  commerce  in  the  Levant. 
He  died  September  27,  1 736. 

DU  GUESCLIN,  Bertrand,  constable  of  France, 
the  most  famous  French  warrior  of  his  age,  was  born 
of  an  ancient  but  undistinguished  family,  at  the  castle 
of  La  Motte-Broon,  near  Rennes,  about  1314.  The 
date  is  doubtful,  the  authorities  varying  between  13 11 
and  1324.  The  name  is  spelt  in  various  ways  in  con¬ 
temporary  records,  e.g .,  Claquin,  Klesquin,  Guescquin, 
Glayaquin,  etc.  The  familiar  form  is  found  on  his 
monument  at  St.  Denis,  and  in  some  legal  documents  of 
the  time.  In  his  boyhood  Bertrand  was  a  dull  learner, 
spending  his  time  in  open  air  sports  and  exercises,  and 
could  never  read  or  write.  He  was  remarkable  for 
ugliness,  and  was  an  object  of  aversion  to  his  parents. 
He  fi  rst  made  himself  a  name  as  a  soldier  at  the  tourna¬ 
ment  held  at  Rennes  in  1338,  to  celebrate  the  marriage 
of  Charles  of  Blois  with  Jeanne  de  Penthievre,  at 
which  he  unseated  the  most  famous  competitors.  But 
this  playing  at  fighting  was  not  enough  for  his  ambition  ; 
and  in  the  war  which  followed  between  Charles  of  Blois 
and  John  de  Montfort,  for  the  possession  of  the  duchy 
of  Brittany,  he  served  his  apprenticeship  as  a  soldier. 
As  he  was  not  a  great  baron  with  a  body  of  vassals  at 
his  command,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  band  of 
adventurers,  and  fought  on  the  side  of  Charles  and  of 
France.  He  distinguished  himself  by  a  brilliant  action 
at  the  siege  of  Vannes  in  1342;  and  after  that  he  disap¬ 
pears  from  history  for  some  years.  In  1351,  having 
shortly  before  been  made  a  knight,  he  was  sent  into 
England  with  the  lords  of  Brittany  to  treat  for  the  ran¬ 
som  of  Charles  of  Blois,  who  had  been  defeated  and 
captured  by  the  English  in  1347.  When  Rennes  was 
besieged  by  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  in  1356,  Du  Gues- 
clin  forced  his  way  with  a  handful  of  men  into  the  town, 
and  successfully  defended  it  till  June,  1357,  when  the 
siege  was  raised  in  pursuance  of  the  truce  of  Bordeaux. 
For  this  service  he  was  rewarded  with  the  lordship  of 
Roche  d’Airien.  At  the  expiration  of  the  truce  he 
distinguished  himself  by  the  defense  of  Dinan,  and 
here  he  engaged  in  single  combat  with  Sir  Thomas  Can¬ 
terbury.  Shortly  afterward  he  married;  and  about  the 
same  time  he  passed  into  the  service  of  France,  and 
greatly  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Melun 
0359)*  April,  1364,  in  conjunction  with  Bouci- 


caut,  he  recovered  Mantes  and  Meulan  from  the  King  of 
Nava. re;  and  in  May  he  defeated  the  Navarrese  under 
Captal  de  Buch,  at  Cocherel,  and  took  their  leader 
prisoner.  The  king  now  created  him  Marshal  of  Nor¬ 
mandy  and  Count  of  Longueville.  At  the  battle  of 
Auray,  in  September  of  the  same  year,  Charles  of  Blois 
was  defeated  and  killed,  and  Du  Guesclin  taken  prisoner, 
by  Sir  John  Chandos.  The  gi mid  companies  beginning 
after  the  close  of  the  war  to  play  the  part  of  brigands 
in  France,  it  was  necessary  to  get  rid  of  them.  Du  Gues¬ 
clin  was  ransomed  for  100,000  crowns,  and  was  charged 
to  lead  them  out  of  France.  He  marched  with  them 
into  Spain,  visiting  Avignon  on  the  way,  and  extorting 
from  the  Pope  a  large  sum  of  money  and  his  absolution. 
Du  Guesclin  now  supported  Henry  of  Trastamare 
against  Peter  the  Cruel,  set  the  former  upon  the  throne 
of  Castille  (1366),  and  was  made  constable  of  Castille 
and  Count  of  Trastamare.  In  the  following  year  he 
was  defeated  and  captured  by  the  Black  Prince,  ally  ol 
Peter  the  Cruel,  at  Najara,  but  was  soon  released  for  a 
heavy  ransom.  Once  more  he  fought  for  Henry,  rein¬ 
stated  him  on  the  throne  (1369),  and  was  created  Duke  ol 
Molinas.  In  May,  1370,  at  the  command  of  Charles  V., 
who  named  him  constable  of  France,  he  returned  to 
France.  War  had  just  been  declared  against  Eng¬ 
land,  and  Du  Guesclin  was  called  to  take  part  in 
it.  For  nearly  ten  years  he  was  engaged  in  fight¬ 
ing  against  the  English  in  the  south  and  west  of 
France,  recovering  from  them  the  provinces  of 
Poitou,  Guienne,  and  Auvergne,  and  thus  power¬ 
fully  contributing  to  the  establishment  of  a  united 
France.  In  1373,  when  the  Duke  of  Brittany  sought 
English  aid  against  a  threatened  invasion  by  Charles  V., 
Du  Guesclin  was  sent  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army 
to  seize  the  duchy,  which  he  did;  and  two  years  later 
he  frustrated,  by  a  defensive  policy,  the  attempt  of  the 
Duke  with  an  Englisn  army  to  recover  it.  Finding,  in 
1379,  that  the  king  entertained  suspicions  of  his  fidelity 
to  him,  he  resolved  to  give  up  his  constable’s  sword  and 
retire  to  Spain.  His  resolution  was  at  first  proof 
against  remonstrance ;  but  ultimately  he  received  back 
the  sword,  and  continued  in  the  service  of  France.  In 
1380  he  was  sent  into  Languedoc  to  suppress  disturb¬ 
ances  and  brigandage,  provoked  by  the  harsh  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou.  His  first  act  was  to  lay 
siege  to  the  fortress  of  Chateauneuf-Randon,  held  by 
the  English,  strongly  garrisoned  and  well  provisioned. 
A  day  was  fixed  conditionally  for  capitulation.  Mean¬ 
while  the  great  warrior  was  smitten  with  a  mortal  illness, 
and  died,  July  13,  1380.  The  commander  led  out  the 
garrison  and  deposited  the  keys  of  the  castle  on  the 
coffin  of  the  hero.  Du  Guesclin  lost  his  first  wife  in  1371, 
and  married  a  second  in  1373,  but  left  no  legitimate 
children.  His  remains  were  interred,  by  order  of  the 
king,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Denis. 

DUHALDE,  Jean  Baptiste  (1674-1743),  geo¬ 
graphical  writer,  was  born  at  Paris. 

DUHAMEL,  Jean  Baptiste  (1624-1706),  a  French 
astronomer  and  physician,  was  the  son  of  an  advocate, 
and  was  born  at  Vire,  in  Normandy. 

DUHAMEL  DU  MONCEAU,  Henry  Louis 
(1700-1782),  a  celebrated  French  botanist  and  agricult¬ 
urist,  was  the  son  of  Alexandre  Duhamel,  Lord  of 
Denainvilliers,  and  was  born  at  Paris.  Duhamel’s  aim 
in  his  researches  was  rather  to  be  useful  than  to  gratify 
his  own  curiosity  or  to  win  fame.  He  made  himself 
accessible  to  all  who  sought  information  from  him,  and 
his  modesty  was  as  great  as  his  knowledge.  He  was 
scrupulous  in  the  practice  of  his  religious  duties. 

DUISBURG,  a  town  of  Prussia,  at  the  head  of  a 
circle  in  the  government  of  Dlisseldorf,  situated  at  an 
important  railway  junction  in  the  country  between  the 
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tlhiae  and  the  Ruhr,  and  communicating  with  both 
rivers  by  a  canal.  Population  (1889)  36,000. 

DUKE,  next  to  the  princes  and  princesses  of  the 
blood  royal,  and  the  four  archbishops  of  England  and 
Ireland,  the  highest  order  and  rank  of  the  British  peer- 
age.  The  title  of  Duke  was  introduced  into  England 
by  a  charter  dated  March  17,  1337. 

The  titles  archduke  and  archduchess,  grand-duke 
and  grand-duchess,  are  in  use  on  the  Continent,  the 
former  in  Austria  and  the  latter  in  Russia,  to  distinguish 
the  princes  and  princesses  of  the  imperial  families. 

DUKINFIELD,  a  township  and  local  board  district 
of  England,  in  East  Cheshire,  forming  part  of  the  par¬ 
liamentary  boroughs  of  Staleybridge,  which  see. 

DULCAMARA,  so  named  from  its  taste,  at  first 
bitter  and  eventually  sweet,  is  a  drug  consisting  of  the 
dried  young  branches  of  Solatium  Dulcamara — Bitter- 
Sweet  or  Woody  Nightshade — a  woody  perennial  of 
the  natural  order  Solanacece. 

DULCIGNO,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  the 
.\lbanian  sanjak  of  Scutari.  Population,  8,000. 

DULUTH  is  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of  Minnesota, 
advantageously  situated  at  the  southwest  extremity 
of  Lake  156  miles  north  northeast  of  St. 

Paul,  it  possesses  a  very  fine  harbor  which  has  been 
improved  at  great  expense  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Duluth  stands  on  the  side  of  a  hill  which  rises  to  a 
height  of  600  feet  above  the  lake.  The  harbor,  known 
as  Duluth  Bay,  is  protected  by  a  promontory  nearly 
seven  miles  long,  called  Minnesota  Point,  across  which 
a  canal  has  been  cut  to  afford  access  to  the  town  from 
the  lake.  The  city  is  well  supp'ied  with  railroads  and 
has  a  large  trade  by  lake.  It  possesses  a  number  of 
grain  elevators,  with  a  total  capacity  of  over  20,000,000 
bushels.  There  are  two  national  and  five  other  banks, 
with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $1,975,000  and  a  surplus  of 
$409,500.  In  1889  more  than  2,000,000  barrels  of 
flour  were  shipped,  and  1,045,000  tons  of  coal  were 
received.  Duluth  has  a  population  of  33,1 15,  an 
assessed  valuation  of  $22,047,322,  and  a  bonded  debt 
of  $781,550.  More  than  250,000,000  feet  of  lumber  are 
annually  handled  here.  The  number  of  arrivals  and 
clearances  at  the  port  of  Duluth  during  1889  was  2,556, 
an  increase  of  355  over  1888.  The  tonnage  was  2,452,- 
060,  a  gain  of  536,173.  The  trade  with  foreign  ports 
was  much  larger  than  that  of  1888,  owing  to  the  putting 
on  of  more  boats  for  the  purpose  of  accommodating  a 
^arge  in-transit  trade  between  Manitoba  and  Ontario, 
which  heretofore  has  been  done  via  Port  Arthur.  The 
value  of  the  products  carried  was  $500,000  above 
that  of  the  year  1888.  The  city  possesses  a  fire  de¬ 
partment  of  forty-five  men,  and  a  police  force  of 
fifty-three  men.  The  city  receipts  for  the  year  ending 
February  27,  1890,  were  $880,042,  and  the  city  tax  rate 
was  $2.64  per  $100. 

DULWICH,  a  village  of  England,  in  the  county  of 
Surrey,  five  miles  from  London  Bridge,  remarkable  for 
its  college  and  picture  gallery.  The  manor,  which  had 
belonged  to  the  Cluniac  monks  of  Bermondsey,  was 
granted  by  Henry  VIII.,  in  1541,  to  Thomas  Calton  ; 
and  his  grandson,  Sir  Francis  Calton,  sold  it  in  1606  to 
Edward  Alleyn,  whose  name  is  indissolubly  associated 
with  the  place  by  his  princely  foundation. 

DUMANGAS,  a  town  of  the  Philippines,  in  the 
island  of  Panay,  near  the  mouth  of  the  River  Jaluar. 
It  is  situated  in  a  fertile  plain,  and  deals  in  rice,  trepang, 
and  pina.  Population  stated  at  25,000. 

DUMARSAIS,  Cesar  Chesneau  (1676-1756),  a 
French  philologist,  was  born  at  Marseilles.  Dumar- 
sais  possessed  no  ordinary  talents.  His  researches  are 
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distinguished  alike  by  their  accuracy,  ingenuity,  and 
depth.  As  a  man,  he  combined  the  greatest  parity  of 
morals  and  simplicity  of  character  with  a  rare  degree  of 
manly  fortitude  in  the  midst  of  his  misfortunes  ;  yet 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  life  he  was  left  to  languish 
in  obscurity,  and  his  merits  scarcely  attracted  any 
notice  until  nearly  half  a  century  after  his  death.  His 
works  on  philosophy  and  general  grammar,  however, 
are  worthy  of  attention.  Of  these,  the  best  are  his 
Principes  de  Grammaire  and  his  Histoire  des  Tropes. 
D’Alembert  and  Voltaire  both  paid  a  just  and  dis¬ 
criminating  tribute  to  the  merits  of  Dumarsais.  An 
edition  of  his  works  was  collected  by  Duchosal  and 
Millon,  and  published  at  Paris  in  1797. 

DUMAS,  Alexandre,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
characters  that  the  nineteenth  century  has  produced, 
was  the  son  of  General  Dumas  and  Marie  Labouret,  an 
innkeeper’s  daughter. 

Alexandre  Dumas  was  born  on  July  4,  1802,  at  Vil- 
lers-Cotterets,  where  he  was  brought  up  under  the 
care  of  an  affectionate  and  pious  mother.  Some  of  the 
most  graceful  passages  of  autobiography  are  to  be 
found  in  those  pages  of  his  memoirs  which  are  devoted 
to  an  account  of  his  boyhood,  and  which  present  an 
excellent  picture  of  French  country  town  life.  He 
seems  to  have  been  an  idle  and  troublesome  youth,  and, 
though  places  were  found  for  him  with  notaries  and  other 
functionaries,  he  could  not  settle  to  business.  The 
family  means  were  slender.  They  were  soon  almost 
reduced  to  poverty  ;  and  in  the  year  1823  Alexandre  set 
off  for  Paris  to  seek  his  fortune,  where  he  was  to  make 
such  good  use  of  his  slender  opportunities,  that  within 
five  years  his  name  became  famous.  Within  a  few  days 
of  his  arrival,  an  old  friend  of  his  father’s,  General 
Foy,  obtained  a  clerk’s  place  for  him  in  the  Duke  of 
Orleans’  establishment,  worth  only  $250  a  year,  but  it 
seemed  a  fortune.  A  friend,  De  Leuven,  and  he  now 
joined  their  talents  in  a  light  farce  called  Le  Chasse  et 
V  Amour  (produced  September  22,  1825).  This  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  a  dramatic  piece,  written  with  the  assistance 
of  one  of  his  friends,  and  called  La  Noce  et  /’ Enterre- 
ment  (November  21,  1826),  known  in  England  as  the 
amusing  Illustrious  Stranger.  Meanwhile  the  visit  of 
Macready  and  other  English  players  to  Paris  had  in¬ 
troduced  him  to  Shakespeare,  and  had  set  him  to  work 
on  a  grand  romantic  and  historical  drama  which  he 
called  Christine.  The  young  clerk  had  the  boldness  to 
look  forward  to  having  it  presented  on  the  boards  of  the 
first  theater  in  France,  and,  with  an  energy  and  spirit 
that  should  encourage  every  friendless  aspirant,  set 
every  resource  he  could  command  at  work.  Charles 
Nodier  introduced  him  to  Baron  Taylor,  the  literary 
director  of  the  theater,  who,  if  we  are  to  credit  Dumas, 
was  so  enchanted  with  the  work  that  he  accepted  it  and 
submitted  it  to  the  company  at  once.  It  is  more  prob¬ 
able  that,  from  the  rather  corrupt  fashion  which  then 
regulated  such  matters,  the  privilege  was  secured  by  the 
influence  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  But  it  happened 
that  another  Christine  was  supported  by  even  greater 
influence,  and  Dumas’  had  to  be  withdrawn.  In  a 
short  time  he  had  written  Henri  III.  which  was  pro¬ 
duced  (February  11,  1829)  with  the  most  extraordinary 
results.  This  piece  was  important  as  being  the  first 
success  of  the  well-known  “  Romantic  school.”  Henri 
III.,  it  is  said,  brought  its  author  about  $10,000.  But 
the  revolution  of  July  now  broke  out  and  interrupted 
every  literary  scheme. 

It  was,  however,  welcomed  by  the  creole’s  son,  who 
flung  himself  with  ardor  into  the  struggle.  And  here 
begins  that  double  interest  in  his  life,  which  was  as 
adventurous  as  that  of  some  of  his  own  heroes,  and  sug¬ 
gests  the  career  of  Benvenuto  Cellini.  He  has,  of 
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course,  made  his  own  share  in  the  exciting  scenes  of 
Three  Days  as  conspicuous  as  possible;  and  his  expe¬ 
dition  to  Soissons,  and  almost  single-handed  capture  of 
a  powder  magazine,  a  general,  and  officers,  were  heartily 
laughed  at  and  wholly  disbelieved.  Allowing,  however, 
for  embellishment,  it  is  due  to  him  to  say  that  his  nar¬ 
rative  seems  to  be  true  in  the  main.  He  was,  how¬ 
ever,  unlucky  enough  to  have  cast  his  lot  with  the  more 
violent  party,  which  found  itself  opposed  to  the  Orleans 
family,  and  never  recovered  their  favor ,  and  King 
Louis  Philippe  always  treated  him  with  a  good  humored 
contempt. 

He  now  returned  to  his  dramatic  labors,  and  pro¬ 
duced  Antony  (1831),  one  of  the  earliest  of  those  gross 
outrages  on  public  morality  which  have  helped  to  make 
conjugal  infidelity  the  favorite  theme  of  the  French 
drama.  But  by  this  time  he  had  found  that  the  slow 
production  of  dramas  scarcely  offered  a  profitable  field 
for  his  talents.  The  successful  founding  of  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes  tempted  him  into  trying  his  skill  on  his¬ 
torical  romances,  professedly  in  imitation  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  And  this  would  seem  to  be  the  first  opening  of 
that  seam  which  was  to  be  worked  later  with  such  extra¬ 
ordinary  profit.  Here  he  introduced  that  daring  system 
of  working  up  the  ideas  of  others,  which  he  had  already 
carried  out  in  his  dramatic  labors,  his  successful  pieces 
of  Henri  III.  and  Christine  proving  to  consist  of  whole 
scenes  stolen  from  Schiller  and  other  writers  almost 
without  changing  a  word,  though  the  arrangement  of 
the  plot  and  situations  are  masterly  and  original.  A 
piece  of  his,  called  the  Tour  de  Neste  (produced  in 
1832),  which  caused  a  perfect  furore  in  Paris,  led,  how¬ 
ever,  to  a  more  serious  charge  of  plagiarism.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  duel  he  was  directed  to  leave  France  for  a 
time,  and  set  off — in  July,  1832 —  on  a  tour  through 
Switzerland,  which  suggested  to  him  a  series  of  those 
odd  books  of  travel  made  up  of  long  extracts  from  old 
memoirs,  guide-books,  imaginary  dialogues,  and  ad¬ 
ventures. 

In  1842  he  married  an  actress  named  Ida  Ferrier, 
who  had  performed  in  his  plays  ;  but  the  union  was  not 
a  happy  one,  and,  after  a  rather  extravagant  career,  the 
lady  retired  to  Florence,  where  she  died  in  the  year  1859. 
Hitherto  his  success,  though  remarkable,  could  not  be 
called  European,  and  he  was  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  crowd  of  French  professional  litterateurs. 
But  in  1844  the  famous  Monte  Christo  appeared,  which 
may  be  said  to  have  excited  more  universal  interest 
than  any  romance  since  Robinson  Crusoe  or  Waveriey. 
The  extraordinary  color,  the  never-flagging  spirit,  the 
endless  surprises,  and  the  air  of  nature  which  was  cast 
over  even  the  most  extravagant  situations,  make  this 
work  worthy  of  the  popularity  it  enjoyed  in  almost 
every  country  of  the  world.  It  was  followed  by  the 
no  less  famous  Three  Musketeers.  These  productions 
were  the  more  remarkable  as  they  were  written  from 
day  to  day  for  the  readers  of  a  newspaper,  and  thus 
firmly  established  the  feuilleton  as  a  necessary  element 
of  French  literature.  In  this*  as  in  other  departments 
where  he  was  successful,  Dumrs  was  not  original,  and 
only  took  up  the  idea  of  a  successful  predecessor, 
Eugene  Sue,  whose  Juif  Errant  had  enjoyed  much 
popularity  in  this  shape. 

This  triumph  made  him,  as  it  were,  irresponsible  in 
the  literary  world,  and  suggested  to  him  a  series  of 
wholesale  operations  for  supplying  the  public  with  books, 
the  history  of  which  makes  an  extraordinary  chapter  in 
literature.  He  contracted  for  innumerable  stories,  each 
of  great  length,  and  to  be  published  at  the  same  time, 
almost  any  one  of  which  would.be  beyond  the  powers  of 
a  single  writer.  In  a  single  year,  1844,  he  issued  some 
forty  volumes,  and  later  on  he  engaged  himself  even 


more  deeply  to  meet  these  heavy  demands.  He  began 
by  employing  one  or  two  assistants,  with  whose  aid  he 
furnished  his  two  great  stories  ;  and  it  may  be  said  that, 
with  his  constant  supervision  and  inspiration,  his  daily 
direction,  suggestion  of  incidents,  manipulation  of  the 
ideas  of  others,  consultations,  etc.,  he  might  almost 
fairly  claim  the  credit  of  having  written  Monte  Christo 
and  the  Three  Musketeers.  His  most  valuable  assistant 
was  Maquet.  Indeed,  the  chief  credit  of  Dumas’  most 
important  stories  has  been  claimed  for  him ;  but  as  he 
afterward  often  tried  his  powers  alone,  and  with  but 
poor  success,  it  seems  probable  that  his  share  in  Dumas’ 
works  was  no  more  than  what  has  been  described.  But 
presently  the  popular  writer  found  that  even  this  form 
of  partnership  was  too  great  a  tax  upon  his  time,  and 
he  began  to  proceed  upon  the  simpler  process  of  order¬ 
ing  works  from  clever  young  writers,  to  whom  he  sug¬ 
gested  a  subject  and  perhaps  simple  outline  of  treatment 
—  and  then  issuing  their  work  with  his  name.  Some 
care  in  the  selection  was  at  first  exercised,  but  later  he 
accepted  any  stuff  that  was  brought  to  him  —  travels, 
essays,  stories — and  endorsed  them  with  his  name. 
Indeed,  a  volume  could  be  filled  with  the  odd  details 
and  complicated  ramifications  of  this  system,  which  was 
exposed  in  the  most  unsparing  fashion  by  Granier  de 
Cassagnac,  Jacquet,  alias  “  De  Mirecourt,”  and  Querard. 
Dumas  justified  his  system  of  appropriating  from  dead 
and  living  authors  by  a  theory  of  what  he  called  “  con¬ 
quests.”  “  All  human  phenomena,”  he  says,  “are  pub¬ 
lic  property.  The  man  of  genius  does  not  steal,  he 
only  conquers.  Every  one  arrives  in  his  turn  and  at  his 
hour,  seizes  what  his  ancestors  have  left,  and  puts  it 
into  new  shapes  and  combinations.” 

In  the  mean  time  he  was  earning  vast  sums.  Leaving 
the  work  of  composition  to  his  journeyman,  he  now 
entered  on  a  new  and  reckless  course,  with  a  view  of 
dazzling  his  countrymen  and  gratifying  his  own  Eastern 
taste.  In  this  view  he  built  a  vast  theater  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  his  own  works,  and  a  gorgeous  castle  at  St. 
Germain,  on  the  model  of  a  palace  in  a  fairy  tale,  on 
which  he  lavished  every  adornment.  While  these  follies 
were  in  progress,  he  succeeded  in  getting  himself  at¬ 
tached  to  the  suite  of  the  young  Duke  of  Montpen- 
sier,  then  (1846)  setting  out  for  Madrid  to  be  married, 
and  received  beside  a  sort  of  commission  from  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  visit  Algeria,  with  a  view  to  making  it  pop¬ 
ular  by  a  lively  account  from  his  pen.  He  was  granted 
a  passage  to  Oran  on  board  one  of  the  government  mail 
boats,  but,  through  an  awkward  misconception,  was 
allowed  to  divert  this  vessel  from  her  regular  service, 
and  used  her  for  visiting  Carthage,  Tunis,  and  other 
places.  On  his  return  there  was  much  scandal,  and  che 
ministry  was  very  severely  interrogated  as  to  the  irregu¬ 
larity  of  allowing  “  a  contractor  for  stories  ”  to  make  so 
free  with  public  property.  It  was  explained  that  this 
was  entirely  owing  to  a  misrepresentation  of  the  popular 
writer.  Another  rebuff,  too,  was  waiting  him ;  for, 
having  completely  neglected  his  engagements  to  the  va¬ 
rious  newspapers  while  making  this  agreeable  tour,  he 
found  himself  engaged  in  heavy  law-suits  with  no  less 
than  seven  journals,  including  the  Const itutionnel  and 
the  Presse.  After  defending  himself  in  person,  a 
performance  that  was  the  entertainment  of  all 
Paris,  he  was  cast  in  damages.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  his  disasters.  His  theater,  after  opening  with  one  of 
his  pieces  which  took  two  nights  to  perform,  fell  on  evil 
days,  and  the  revolution  of  1848  plunged  it  into  diffi¬ 
culties.  In  these  new  schemes  he  was  by  no  means 
popular,  being  suspected  from  his  assiduous  attendance 
on  the  Orleans  family.  By  this  time  all  his  best  works 
had  been  written  ;  and  he  was  now  only  to  attract  at¬ 
tention  by  some  extravagant  literary  somersault  or  im- 
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pudent  attempt  at  “humbugging”  the  public.  He 
attempted  newspapers  like  the  Mosquetairey  of  which 
he  would  grow  tired  after  a  few  numbers,  but  to  every 
article  in  which  he  was  ready  to  attach  his  name.  His 
next  escapade  was  in  joining  Garibaldi  (i860),  whose 
messenger  and  lieutenant  he  constituted  himself ;  and, 
in  reward  for  some  trifling  service,  he  claimed  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  “  director  of  the  museum  and  explora¬ 
tions  ”  at  Naples,  an  office  he  was  presently  forced  to 
resign.  After  this  he  was  reduced*  to  ail  manner  of  de¬ 
vices  to  maintain  himself,  always  borrowing  and  obtain- 
ingmoney  by  shifts  and  pretenses  which  in  another  could 
not  be  called  honest.  To  the  last  he  was  full  of 
schemes,  devised  with  the  fertility  and  roseate  imagina¬ 
tion  of  a  Micawber;  and  to  the  last,  unfortunately,  he 
was  devoted  to  pleasure.  The  result  was  a  breaking  up 
of  his  health,  and  even  a  decay  of  his  faculties.  When 
the  war  of  1870  broke  out  he  was  removed  from  Paris 
to  Puys,  near  Dieppe,  and  there  affectionately  attended 
by  his  son  and  daughter.  He  died  an  December  5  of 
the  same  year.  He  was  even  poorer  than  when  he  be¬ 
gan  the  world;  and  the  brilliant  novelist,  who  had 
earned  more  than  $50,000  a  year,  had  hardly  a  sou  left. 
On  April  16,  1872,  when  the  war  was  over,  his  remains 
were  removed  to  Villers-Cotterets,  and  interred  in 
presence  of  the  leading  litterateurs  of  Paris. 

DUMAS,  Jean  Baptiste  Andre,  French  chemist, 
born  in  1800.  His  researches  in  organic  chemistry, 
especially  his  papers  on  ethers,  on  ethereal  oils,  on 
indigo,  and  on  the  alkaloids,  placed  him  in  the  first 
rank  of  chemists.  In  1875  he  was  called  to  fill  the 
chair  of  Guizot  at  the  French  Academy.  He  died  at 
Cannes,  April  11,  1884.  His  works  are  esteemed  very 
highly. 

DUMAS,  Mattiiieu,  Count,  a  French  general  and 
military  historian,  was  born  at  Montpellier  of  a  noble 
family,  on  November  23,  1753.  He  joined  the  army  in 
1773,  and  entered  upon  active  service  in  1780,  as  aide- 
de-camp  to  Rochambeau  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  sent  to  aid  the  Americans  in  their  war  against 
England.  He  had  a  share  in  all  the  principal  engage¬ 
ments  that  occurred  during  a  period  of  nearly  two  years. 
Shortly  after  the  capture  of  Yorktown,  in  which  he  took 
part,  he  joined  the  expedition  under  Vandreuil  intended 
to  make  an  attack  on  Jamaica.  On  the  conclusion  of 
peace  with  England,  in  1783,  he  returned  to  France, 
where  he  soon  afterward  received  his  commission  as 
major.  In  1784  he  was  sent  to  explore  the  archipelago 
and  the  coasts  of  Turkey,  a  service  in  which  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  for  two  years,  and  which  he  performed  with  great 
thoroughness.  He  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Amster¬ 
dam  in  1787,  where  he  cooperated  with  the  Dutch 
against  the  Prussians.  At  the  Revolution  he  acted  with 
Lafayette  and  the  constitutional  liberal  party,  whose 
aim  was  to  effect  a  complete  reform  without  abolishing 
monarchy.  He  was  intrusted  by  the  Assembly  with  the 
command  of  the  escort  which  conducted  Louis  XVI.  to 
Paris  from  Varennes,  where  he  had  been  arrested.  In 
1791  he  was  appointed  to  a  command  at  Metz,  where  he 
rendered  important  service  in  improving  the  discipline 
of  the  troops,  and  in  organizing  the  first  battalion  of 
horse  artillery  that  was  formed  in  France.  Chosen  a 
member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  in  the  same  year  by 
the  department  of  Seine-et-Oise,  he  advocated  with 
firmness  and  eloquence  the  principles  and  policy  of  the 
constitutional  party  to  which  he  belonged.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Assembly. 
When  the  extreme  republicans  gained  the  ascendancy, 
however,  he  became  a  marked  man,  and  judged  it  pru¬ 
dent  to  make  his  escape  to  England.  Returning  after  a 
brief  interval  under  the  apprehension  that  his  father-in- 
law  would  be  held  responsible  for  his  absence,  he  arrived 
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in  Paris  in  the  midst  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  had  to 
flee  to  Switzerland  to  avoid  the  fate  of  his  friends  Bar- 
nave  and  Duport  Detertre.  Soon  after  his  return  to 
France  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
Ancients.  On  the  triumph  of  the  extreme  revolutionists 
in  1797,  Dumas,  being  proscribed  as  a  monarchist,  made 
his  escape  to  Holstein,  where  he  enjoyed  the  hospitality 
of  Count  Stolberg.  During  this  exile  he  wrote  the  first 
part  of  his  Precis  des  ftvenements  Militaires,  which  was 
published  anonymously  in  monthly  numbers  at  Hamburg 
in  1800.  Recalled  to  his  native  country  when  Bcnaparte 
became  first  cousul,  he  declined  the  prefecture  of  Bor¬ 
deaux,  preferring  a  military  appointment.  Intrusted 
with  the  organization  of  the  army  of  reserve  at  Dijon, 
he  was  on  the  completion  of  the  task  appointed  chief  of 
the  staff  to  that  army.  In  1801  he  was  nominated  a 
councilor  of  state,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  chosen 
to  propose  and  defend  in  the  Corps  Legislatif  the  form¬ 
ation  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  of  which  order  he 
afterward  (1810),  became  grand  officer.  Attached  to  the 
household  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  Dumas  went  in  1806  to 
Naples,  where  he  became  minister  of  war.  On  the 
transfer  of  Joseph  to  the  throne  of  .Spain,  and  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  Murat  to  that  of  Naples,  Dumas  rejoined  the 
French  army,  with  which  he  served  in  Spain  during  the 
campaign  of  1808,  and  in  Germany  during  that  of  1809. 
After  the  battle  of  Wagram,  Dumas  was  employed  in 
negotiating  the  armistice,  and  he  was  left  by  Napoleon 
at  Vienna  in  order  to  superintend  the  evacuation  of 
Austrian  territory  by  the  French  troops.  In  the  disas¬ 
trous  Russian  expedition  of  1812,  he  held  the  post  of 
intendant-general  of  the  army,  which  involved  the  charge 
of  the  entire  administrative  department.  He  shared 
the  horrors  of  the  retreat  from  Moscow,  and  the  priva¬ 
tions  he  suffered  brought  on  a  dangerous  illness,  from 
which,  however,  he  recovered  after  a  brief  interval  of 
repose  at  Dantzic.  Resuming  his  duties  as  intendant- 
general,  he  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Liitzen  and  Baut¬ 
zen.  When  the  decisive  defeat  of  Leipsic  occurred. 
Dumas,  who  was  stationed  with  the  besieged  army  in 
Dresden,  was  employed  to  negotiate  the  unavoidable 
capitulation,  the  terms  of  which,  though  agreed  to  by 
the  opposing  general,  were  not  ratified  by  the  allied 
sovereigns.  Dumas,  who  had  gone  to  report  the  matter 
to  the  emperor,  was  consequently  arrested  and  impris¬ 
oned  in  Hungary  until  peace  was  concluded  in  1814. 
On  the  accession  of  Louis  XVIII.,  Dumas  received 
several  important  commissions  in  connection  with  the 
administration  of  the  army.  When  Napoleon  returned 
from  Elba,  Dumas  at  first  kept  himself  in  retirement, 
but  he  was  persuaded  by  Joseph  Bonaparte  to  present 
himself  to  the  emperor,  who  intrusted  him  with  the 
task  of  organizing  the  National  Guards.  This  brought 
him  into  disfavor  with  the  Bourbons,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  retire  upon  half-pay  when  Louis  XVIII.  was  restored 
to  the  throne.  He  devoted  his  leisure  to  tiie  continua¬ 
tion  of  his  Precis  des  tenements  Militaires,  of  which 
nineteen  volumes,  embracing  the  history  of  the  war  from 
1798  to  the  Peace  of  Tilsit,  in  1807,  appeared  between 

1817  and  1826.  A  growing  weakness  of  sight,  ending 
in  total  blindness,  prevented  him  from  carrying  the 
work  farther,  but  he  translated  Napier’s  History  of  the 
Peninsular  IVar  as  a  sort  of  continuation  to  it.  In 

1818  Dumas  was  restored  to  favorthrough  the  influence 
of  Gouvion  Saint-Cyr,  and  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  State.  In  1828  he  was  chosen  a  deputy  by 
the  first  arrondissement  of  Paris.  After  the  revolution 
of  1830,  in  the  events  of  which  he  took  an  active  part, 
Dumas  was  created  a  peer  of  France,  and  reentered  the 
Council  of  State  as  president  of  the  war  committee. 
He  died  at  Paris,  October  16,  1837. 

DUMBARTON,  a  western  county  of  Scotland,  an- 
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ciently  called  Lennox  or  Levenaux,  bounded  by  the 
River  Clyde  and  its  estuary  on  the  south,  by  Stirling¬ 
shire  and  Lanarkshire  on  the  east,  by  Perthshire  on  the 
north,  and  by  Loch  Long  and  Argyllshire  on  the  west. 
It  consists  of  two  parts,  which  are  six  miles  distant  from 
each  other,  and  are  separated  by  part  of  Lanarkshire. 
The  western  or  larger  district  is  about  thirty-five  miles 
long  from  northwest  to  southeast,  and  fifteen  broad, 
the  breadth  varying  from  two  to  thirteen  miles.  The 
eastern  district,  which  is  about  twelve  miles  in  length 
from  east  to  west,  and  four  in  breadth  from  north  to 
south,  is  completely  inclosed  by  the  counties  of  Stirling 
and  Lanark.  Population  (1890),  60,000. 

Dumbarton,  a  royal  parliamentary  and  municipal 
burgh  and  seaport-town  of  Scotland,  capital  of  Dum¬ 
bartonshire,  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rivers 
Clyde  and  Leven,  fourteen  miles  northwest  from  Glas¬ 
gow.  It  is  a  very  ancient  place,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
once  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  of  the  Britons  in  the  vale 
of  the  Clyde.  Alcluyd,  “the  rock  upon  the  Clyde,” 
was  the  name  of  this  ancient  capital  of  the  Strathclyd- 
enses  ;  but  whether  it  was  situated  on  the  site  of  the 
present  town,  or  confined  within  the  precincts  of  the 
castle,  cannot  be  exactly  ascertained.  Population,  12,000. 

DUMDUM,  or  Damdama,  a  town  and  cantonment 
in  British  India,  at  the  head  of  an  administrative  subdi¬ 
vision  in  the  district  of  the  Twenty-four  Pergunnahs,  in 
the  presidency  of  Bengal,  with  a  station  on  the  Eastern 
Bengal  railway,  four  and  one-half  miles  northeast  of 
Calcutta.  Population  (1890),  7,000. 

DUMFRIES,  one  of  the  three  Scottish  border  coun¬ 
ties,  lies  in  an  elliptical  form  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Solway  Firth,  its  other  boundaries  being  Lanark, 
Peebles,  and  Selkirk  on  the  north,  Roxburgh  on  the 
east,  Ayr  and  Kirkcudbright  on  the  west,  and  Cumber¬ 
land  on  the  south.  Its  greatest  length  is  fully  fifty 
miles,  its  breadth  thirty-two,  its  circumference  190,  and 
the  area  is  1,063  square  miles,  or  680,217  acres.  The 
coast-line  on  the  Solway  measures  twenty-one  miles. 
Toward  this  arm  of  the  sea  the  county  slopes  down  from 
a  high  mountain  range,  by  which  it  is  cinctured  on  the 
north,  the  intermediate  pace  being  extremely  irregular, 
lofty  hills  alternating  with  wide  stretches  of  table  land 
or  rich  fertile  holms,  and  in  other  instances  the  surface 
looking  like  a  vast  undulating  mass  that  by  some  natural 
process  had  suddenly  become  fixed  and  rigid.  Among 
the  leading  features  of  the  county  are  the  three  dales 
by  which  it  is  cleft  from  north  to  south,  and  through 
which  run  the  rivers  that  give  name  to  them,  the  Nith, 
Annan,  and  Esk.  Overlooking  these  rise  numerous 
elevations,  the  highest  being  Whitecoomb  in  the  east, 
2,695  feet;  Hartfell  in  the  north,  2,651  feet  ;  Queens- 
berry,  also  in  the  north,  2,285  feet,  which  gives  to  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch  his  secondary  title,  and  the  title  of 
marquis  to  a  branch  of  the  house  of  Douglas;  and 
Ettrick  Pen,  2,269  feet,  the  latter  standing  sentinel 
over  an  extensive  district.  Population,  78,00a 

Dumfries,  beautifully  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Nith,  about  eight  miles  from  the  Solway  Firth,  is 
the  capital  of  the  county  just  described. 

The  irregular  yet  decided  progress  of  the  town  can  be 
traced  through  the  Middle  Ages,  and  more  recently  till 
our  own  day,  when  it  wears  an  attractive  and  flourishing 
aNpect.  A  serious  check  was  given  to  its  prosperity  by  a 
visitation  of  cholera,  which  cut  off  more  than  500  of  its  in¬ 
habitants  in  1832.  Since  a  copious  supply  of  good 
water  was  obtained  from  a  neighboring  loch,  and  other 
sanitary  improvements  were  introduced,  the  salubrity  of 
the  burgh  has  been  fairly  established,  and  its  size  and 
trade  —  promoted  also  by  its  railway  intercourse  and 
the  establishment  of  the  tweed  manufacture — have 
greatly  increased.  Few  Scotch  provincial  towns  have 


gone  forward  with  such  a  gigantic  stride  during  the  last 
thirty  years,  and  its  steps  in  advance  have  been 
especially  remarkable  during  the  latter  half  of  that 
period,  as  shown  chiefly  by  the  bustle  of  its  business 
streets,  the  formation  of  new  thoroughfares,  and  the 
numerous  suburban  villas  which  now  environ  the  old 
burgh  proper.  Population  (1890),  2^,000. 

DUMONT,  Jean,  a  well-known  publicist,  was  born 
in  France  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  precise 
date  being  unknown.  He  died  at  Vienna,  in  1726,  at 
an  advanced  age.  Dumont  wrote  with  facility,  but  his 
style  is  deficient  in  vigor  and  correctness  ;  his  works, 
however,  contain  a  great  number  of  documents  valuable 
for  history. 

DUMONT,  Pierre  Etienne  Louis,  a  political 
writer,  celebrated  chiefly  for  his  literary  connection  with 
Mirabeau  and  Jeremy  Bentham,  was  born  on  July  18, 
1759,  at  Geneva,  of  which  his  family  had  been  citizens 
of  good  repute  from  the  days  of  Calvin.  Having  com¬ 
pleted  his  academical  course  at  Geneva,  he  took  clerical 
orders;  and  in  the  year  1781,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the 
pastors  of  the  city,  where  his  talents  as  a  preacher  soon 
attracted  general  notice,  and  gave  promise  of  his  be¬ 
coming  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  persuasive  of  pulpit 
orators.  But  the  political  troubles  which  disturbed 
Geneva  in  1782,  suddenly  turned  the  course  of  his  life 
into  a  different  channel.  He  belonged  to  the  liberals  or 
democrats,  and  the  triumph  of  the  aristocratical  party, 
through  the  interference  of  the  courts  of  France  and 
Sardinia,  made  residence  in  his  native  town  impossible 
to  him,  though  he  was  not  among  the  number  of  the 
proscribed.  He  therefore  became  a  voluntary  exile,  and 
went  to  join  his  mother  and  sisters  at  St.  Petersburg, 
a  city  to  which  many  Genevese  had  resorted.  In  this 
he  was  probably  influenced  in  part  by  the  example  of 
his  townsman  Lefort,  who  was  the  first  tutor,  minister, 
and  general  of  the  Czar.  At  St.  Petersburg  he  filled 
for  eighteen  months,  with  great  acceptance,  the  office  of 
pastor  of  the  French  church.  In  1785  he  removed  to 
London,  Lord  Shelburne,  then  a  minister  of  state,  hav¬ 
ing  invited  him  to  undertake  the  education  of  his  sons. 
It  was  at  the  house  of  Lord  Shelburne,  afterward 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  where  he  was  treated  as  a  friend, 
or  rather  member  of  the  family,  that  he  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  some  of  the  most  illustrious  men  of  the 
country,  amongst  whom  may  be  mentioned  Fox,  Sheri¬ 
dan,  Lord  Holland,  and  Sir  Samuel  Romilly.  With 
the  last  of  these  he  formed  a  close  and  enduring  friend¬ 
ship,  which  had  an  important  influence  on  his  life  and 
pursuits. 

In  1788  Dumont  visited  Paris  in  company  with 
Romilly.  During  a  sojourn  of  two  months  in  that  city 
he  had  almost  daily  intercourse  with  Mirabeau;  and  a 
certain  affinity  of  talents  and  pursuits  led  to  an  intimacy 
between  two  persons  diametrically  opposed  to  each 
other  in  habits  and  in  character.  On  his  return  from 
Paris,  Dumont  formed  that  connection  with  Jeremy 
Bentham  which  exercised  a  powerful  influence  over  his 
future  opinions,  and,  as  it  were,  fixed  his  career  as  a 
writer  on  legislation.  Filled  with  admiration  for  the 
genius  of  Bentham,  and  profoundly  impressed  with  the 
truth  of  his  theory,  and  the  important  consequences  to 
which  it  immediately  led,  Dumont  made  it  one  of  the 
chief  objects  of  his  life  to  recast  and  edit  the  writings  of 
the  great  English  jurist  in  a  form  suitable  for  the 
ordinary  reading  public.  This  literary  relationship  was, 
according  to  Dumont’s  own  account,  one  of  a  some¬ 
what  peculiar  character.  All  the  fundamental  ideas 
and  most  of  the  illustrative  material  were  supplied  in 
the  manuscripts  of  Bentham ;  Dumont’s  task  was  chiefly 
to  abridge  by  striking  out  repeated  matter,  to  supply 
lacuna ,  to  secure  uniformity  of  style,  and  to  improve 
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the  French.  The  following  works  of  Bentham  were 
published  under  the  editorship  of  Dumont:  — Traite  dc 
la  Legislation  (1802),  Thcorie  des  Peines  et  des  Recom¬ 
penses  ( 18 1 1 ),  Tactique  des  Assemblies  Legislatives 
(1815),  Preuves  Judiciaires  (1823),  and  Organization 
Judiciaire  et  Codification  (1828). 

In  the  summer  of  1879  Dumont  suspended  his  labors 
in  England  in  order  to  proceed  to  Paris  along  with  his 
friend,  Duroverai,  ex-attorney-general  of  the  Republic  of 
Geneva.  The  object  of  the  journey  was  to  obtain, 
through  Necker,  who  had  just  returned  to  office,  an  un¬ 
restricted  restoration  of  Genevese  liberty,  by  cancelling 
the  treaty  of  guarantee  between  France  and  Switzer¬ 
land,  which  prevented  the  republic  from  enacting  new 
laws  without  the  consent  of  the  parties  to  this  treaty. 
The  same  cause  also  led  him  to  renew  his  acquaintance 
with  Mirabeau,  whom  he  found  occupied  with  his 
duties  as  a  deputy,  and  with  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  his  journal,  the  Courrier  de  Provence , 
in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Duroverai  Clav- 
iere,  and  other  Genevese  patriots.  For  a  time 
Dumont  took  an  active  and  very  efficient  part  in  the 
conduct  of  this  journal,  supplying  it  with  reports,  as 
well  as  original  articles,  and  also  furnishing  Mirabeau 
with  speeches  to  be  delivered,  or  rather  read,  in  the 
assembly,  as  related  in  his  highly  instructive  and  interest¬ 
ing  posthumous  work  entitled,  Souvenirs  sur  Mirabeau 
(1832).  But  this  cooperation,  so  valuable  for  Mirabeau, 
and  so  self-devoted  on  the  part  of  Dumont,  was  des¬ 
tined  soon  to  come  to  an  end  ;  for,  being  attacked  in 
pamphlets  as  one  of  Mirabeau’s  writers,  he  felt  hurt  at 
the  notoriety  thus  given  to  his  name  in  connection  with  a 
man  occupying  Mirabeau’s  peculiar  position,  and  resolved 
to  return  to  England,  which  he  accordingly  did  in  1791. 

In  the  eventful  years  which  followed  he  continued  to 
live  chiefly  at  Lansdowne  House,  or  at  Bowood,  where 
the  most  remarkable  men  of  Europe  were  frequent 
guests.  Latterly  he  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with 
Lord  Holland,  whom  he  had  known  from  childhood  ; 
and  he  became  a  member  of  the  society  of  familiar 
friends,  the  habitual  visitors  at  Holland  House,  where, 
during  many  yea’s,  celebrated  guests  were  welcomed  of 
every  country,  party,  religion,  and  of  every  liberal  pro¬ 
fession  or  station.  In  1801  Dumont  traveled  over  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  Europe  with  Lord  Henry  Petty,  after¬ 
ward  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  and  brought  back  a  fresher 
acquaintance  with  the  mental  occupations  of  the  Conti¬ 
nental  nations,  from  whom  England  had  for  years  been 
widely  separated.  But  Dumont  had  then  opened  a  new 
course  of  more  serious  occupations,  in  the  editorship  of 
the  works  of  Bentham  already  mentioned.  In  i8ci  he 
published  the  Traite  de  la  Legislatioti,  the  first  fruits 
of  his  zealous  labors  to  give  order,  clearness,  and  vivacity 
to  the  profound  and  original  meditations  of  Bentham, 
hitherto  praised  only  by  a  very  few  patient  readers,  and 
but  little  better  known,  even  by  name,  to  the  English 
than  to  the  European  public.  In  1814  the  restoration 
of  Geneva  to  independence  induced  Dumont  to  return 
to  his  native  place,  and  he  soon  became  at  once  the 
leader  and  ornament  of  the  supreme  council.  He  de¬ 
voted  particular  attention  to  the  judicial  and  penal  sys¬ 
tems  of  his  native  state,  and  many  improvements  on  both 
are  due  to  him.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  on 
the  eve  of  proposing  a  complete  code  of  law,  by  which 
he  fondly  hoped  to  make  the  legislation  of  Geneva  an 
example  to  Europe.  He  died  at  Milan  when  on  an  au¬ 
tumn  tour  of  relaxation,  in  October,  1829,  in  the  sev- 
entv-first  year  of  his  age. 

DUMONT  D’URVILLE,  Jules  Sebastian  Cesar 
(1790-1842),  a  French  navigator,  born  in  the  town  of 
Conde-sur-Noireau,  in  Normandy.  Failing  to  pass  the 
entrance  examination  for  the  Ecole  Polytechnique,  he 
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went  to  sea  in  1807  as  a  novice  on  the  Aquilon ,  and 
soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  captain,  Maignon, 
by  his  studious  disposition.  During  the  next  twelve 
years  he  gradually  rose  in  his  profession,  and  continued 
through  all  its  multitudinous  vicissitudes  to  increase  his 
scientific  and  linguistic  acquisitions :  botany,  entomol¬ 
ogy,  English,  German,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  even  He¬ 
brew  and  Greek,  were  added  to  the  more  professional 
branches.  In  1820,  while  engaged  in  a  survey  of  the 
Mediterranean  under  Captain  Gauthier  of  the  Chevrette , 
he  was  fortunate  enough  to  recognize  the  Venus  of  Milo 
in  a  Greek  statue  recently  unearthed,  aud  to  secure  its 
preservation  by  the  report  he  presented  to  the  French 
ambassador  at  Constantinople.  Promotion  to  the  rank 
of  capitaine  de  vaisseau  was  bestowed  on  the  com¬ 
mander  in  August,  1829 ;  and  in  August  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  he  was  charged  with  the  delicate  task  of  con¬ 
veying  the  exiled  king,  Charles  X.,  to  England.  His 
proposal  to  undertake  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  south 
polar  regions  was  discouraged  by  Arago  and  others, 
who  criticized  the  work  of  the  previous  expedition  in  no 
measured  terms  ;  but  at  last,  in  1837,  all  difficulties  were 
surmounted,  and  on  September  7th  he  set  sail  from 
Toulon  with  the  Astrolabe  and  its  convoy  La  Zelee.  On 
January  15,  1838,  they  sighted  the  Antarctic  ice,  and 
soon  after  their  progress  southward  was  blocked  by  a 
continuous  bank,  which  they  vainly  coasted  for  300  miles 
to  the  east.  Returning  westward  they  visited  the  South 
Orkney  Islands  and  part  of  the  New  Shetlands,  and  dis¬ 
covered  Joinville  Island  and  Louis  Phillippe’s  Land, 
but  were  compelled  by  scurvy  to  seek  succor  at  Talca- 
huano  in  Chili.  Thence  they  proceeded  across  the  Pa¬ 
cific  and  through  the  Asiatic  archipelago,  visiting  among 
others  the  Fiji  and  the  Pelew  Islands,  coasting  New 
Guinea,  and  circumnavigating  Borneo.  In  1840,  leav¬ 
ing  their  sick  at  Hobart  Town,  Tasmania,  they  returned 
to  the  Antarctic  region,  and  on  the  21st  of  the  month 
were  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  Adelie  Land,  in  140° 
east  of  Greenwich.  November  6th  found  them  at  Tou¬ 
lon.  D'Urville  was  at  once  appointed  rear-admiral, 
and  in  1841  he  received  the  gold  medal  of  the  Societe  de 
Geographic.  On  May  8,  1842,  he  was  killed,  along 
with  his  wife  and  son,  in  a  railway  accident  near  Meu- 
don.  Though  many  of  his  observations  are  no  longer 
regarded  as  trustworthy,  on  account  of  the  defective 
character  of  the  instruments  employed,  he  made  many 
important  additions  to  various  departments  of  scientific 
geography;  and  his  natural  history  collections  were 
especially  valuable. 

DUMOURIEZ,  Charles  Francois,  general  of  the 
French  republican  army,  was  born  at  Cambray  in  1739, 
of  a  respectable  family  of  Provenge.  His  father  was  a 
commissary  of  the  royal  army,  and  had  acquired  some 
celebrity  as  a  poet  ;  and  from  him  young  Dumouriez 
received  his  earliest  instructions.  His  studies  were  con¬ 
tinued  at  the  college  of  Louis-le-Grand  for  throe  years. 
In  1757,  his  father  having  been  attached  to  the  army  un¬ 
der  D’Estrees  about  to  invade  Hanover,  he  accompanied 
him  to  Mauberge,  and  served  with  distinction  during  the 
Seven  Years’  War.  In  1763  he  attained  the  rank  of 
captain  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  a  reform  reducing  the 
numbers  of  the  army,  he  retired  with  a  small  pension 
and  the  Cross  of  St.  Louis.  He  afterward  received  a 
subordinate  situation  in  the  secret  service. 

On  his  return  from  a  pedestrian  tour  in  Italy,  he  ad¬ 
dressed  a  memorial  to  the  Ducde  Choiseul,  urging  him 
to  embrace  the  cause  of  the  Corsicans  against  the 
Genoese  ;  and  a  public  audience  which  he  had  with  the 
minister  on  the  subject  led  to  a  violent  altercation,  the 
result  of  which  was  a  lettre  de  cachet ,  which  forced 
Dumouriez  to  leave  France.  But  the  expedition  which 
he  had  advised  being  afterward  resolved  on,  Choiseul 
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made  him  an  honorable  public  reparation,  and  appointed 
him  quartermaster-general  of  the  troops.  The  poli¬ 
tical  conjunctures  of  the  times  offered  an  unlim¬ 
ited  scope  for  his  fertility  in  diplomatic  expedient,  and 
he  mingled  in  all  the  intrigues  of  the  age.  In  1770  he 
was  sent  on  a  secret  mission  to  Poland  with  the  view  of 
neutralizing  the  efforts  of  Catherine  II.,  and  succeeded 
in  securing  fifty  senators  for  the  cause  of  independence, 
effected  a  unity  of  action  among  the  confederates,  and 
disciplined  a  militia  ;  but,  when  there  was  some  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  resurrection  of  Poland  being  effected, 
Choiseul  lost  his  place  cwing  to  the  machinations  of 
the  Due  d’Aiguillon  and  Madame  Du  Barry,  and  Dum- 
ouriezwas  recalled  to  Paris.  He  was  soon,  however, 
sent  back  on  a  similar  mission  by  D’Aiguillon.  He 
endeavored  to  assist  the  revolutionists  in  Sweden,  and 
to  raise  troops  in  the  Hanse  towns  to  menace  Stock¬ 
holm,  but  this  was  contrary  to  the  views  of  the  French 
cabinet;  and  the  Due  d’Aiguillon,  having  discovered 
his  project,  had  him  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  the 
Bastille  for  six  months.  He  was  afterward  sent  to  the 
castle  of  Caen,  from  which  he  was  not  released  until  the 
accession  of  Louis  XVI. 

Dumouriez  had  naturally  little  inclination  to  resume 
the  connection  with  foreign  politics  which  had  proved 
so  dangerous,  and  he  accordingly  devoted  his  attention 
to  the  internal  economy  of  his  own  country.  He  wrote 
a  memoir  on  the  great  importance  that  might  be  given 
to  the  harbor  of  Cherbourg,  one  result  of  which  was 
that  he  was  appointed  governor  of  the  place  in  1778. 

In  1788  Dumouriez  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
major-general.  When  the  revolutionary  movement 
began  he  pronounced  in  favor  of  political  reform  with¬ 
out  breaking  with  the  court.  The  connections  which 
he  held  with  the  leading  men  of  the  Girondist  party 
greatly  advanced  his  political  career.  At  the  opening 
of  the  second  legislative  assembly  he  was  appointed 
minister  for  foreign  affairs  in  place  of  Delessart,  but  he 
held  the  position  for  only  three  months.  During  his 
short  tenure  of  office  he  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost 
in  reforming  abuses,  and  in  introducing  the  greatest 
economy  into  every  department. 

He  held  for  one  month  the  office  of  minister  of  war 
after  the  dismissal  of  his  colleagues  Roland,  Servan, 
and  Claviere.  At  length  his  own  resignation  followed, 
which  increased  his  popularity.  When  the  troops  of 
the  coalition  advanced  against  France,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  North  as  lieutenant- 
general  under  Marshal  Luckner.  He  made  a  determined 
stand  against  the  advance  of  the  allies,  which  was  decis¬ 
ively  checked  by  the  defeat  inflicted  on  them  at  Valmy 
on  September  20,  1792.  This  was  followed  by  a  cam¬ 
paign  in  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  in  which  Dumouriez 
was  uniformly  successful,  until  he  was  signally  defeated 
by  Coburg  in  the  battle  of  Neerwinden,  in  January, 
1793.  he  execution  of  Louis  had  estranged  him  from 
the  republican  party  ;  and,  when  in  consequence  of  his 
defeat  he  was  recalled  by  the  Convention  and  threatened 
with  a  charge  of  treason,  he  sought  refuge  in  the  camp 
of  the  Austrians,  accompanied  by  the  Due  de  Charges 
(afterward  Louis  Philippe)  and  his  brother. 

Left  without  hope  of  return  to  his  native  country, 
Dumouriez  wandered  a  long  time  an  exile  in  Brussels, 
England,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Denmark,  and  St. 
Petersburg.  At  last,  in  1804,  he  took  up  his  permanent 
residence  in  England,  where  the  Government  conferred 
on  him  a  pension  of  ^1,200  a  year.  In  1814  and  1815 
he  endeavored  to  procure  from  Louis  XVIII.  the  baton 
of  a  marshal  of  France,  but  was  refused.  He  died  at 
Turville  Park,  near  Henley-on-Thames,  on  March  14, 
1823.  His  memoirs,  written  by  himself,  were  pub¬ 
lished  at  Hamburg  in  1794. 


DtJNABURG,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  at  the 
head  of  a  district  in  the  government  of  Vitebsk,  for  the 
most  part  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dwina,  twelve  miles 
southeast  of  Riga.  Population,  29,613. 

DUNBAR,  a  royal  and  parliamentary  burgh  and  sea¬ 
port  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Haddington,  situated 
on  an  eminence  near  the  mouth  of  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
twenty-nine  and  a  quarter  miles  east-northeast  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  by  the  North  British  Railway.  The  ruins  of  the 
castle,  the  remains  of  the  Grey  Friars’  monastery 
founded  in  1218,  and  a  mansion  house  of  the  Lauder¬ 
dale  family,  are  the  principal  objects  of  historical 
interest. 

DUNBAR,  William,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  early  poets  of  Scotland,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
born  about  1460.  Comparatively  little  is  known  about  his 
personal  history,  but,  from  an  allusion  in  one  of  his  po¬ 
ems,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  native  of  Lothian.  In  his 
fifteenth  or  sixteenth  year  he  was  sent  to  the  university 
of  St.  Andrews,  where  he  received  the  degree  of  B.  A. 
in  1477,  and  that  of  M.A.  in  1479. 

In  1501  he  went  to  England  with  the  ambassadors 
sent  to  conclude  the  negotiations  for  the  marriage  of  the 
young  King  James  with  the  Princess  Margaret,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Henry  VII.  During  the  festivities  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  Dunbar  was  styled  “  the  Rhymer  of  Scotland,”  and 
received  from  Henry  a  present  of  £ 6 ,  13s.  4d.  in  De¬ 
cember,  and  a  similar  sum  in  January  of  the  subsequent 
year.  On  his  return  to  Edinbugh  a  sum  of  ^5  was  paid 
to  him  in  addition  to  his  salary.  In  honor  of  this  mar¬ 
riage  Dunbar  composed  his  well  known  poem,  The 
Thrissil  and  the  Rois ,  another  in  honor  of  the  city  of 
London,  and  several  others  in  which  he  described  the 
personal  attractions  of  the  young  queen.  After  this  he 
lived  much  at  court  writing  poems,  although  at  the  same 
time  he  hoped  to  obtain  preferment  in  the  church. 

In  1504  he  first  performed  mass  before  the  king,  whose 
offering  on  that  occasion  was  £4,  18s.,  a  larger  sum 
than  that  usually  paid  on  the  occasion  of  a  priest’s  first 
mass.  In  1507  his  pension  was  augmented  to  £ 20 ,  and 
three  years  afterward  it  was  raised  to  ^80,  to  be  paid 
during  his  life,  or  until  he  should  be  promoted  to  a  ben¬ 
efice  of  ^100  or  more.  In  1511  he  seems  to  have  been 
in  the  train  of  Queen  Margaret  when  she  visited  the 
northern  part  of  Scotland,  as  one  of  his  poems,  descrip¬ 
tive  of  her  reception  at  Aberdeen,  is  evidently  written 
by  an  eye-witness. 

After  the  disaster  of  Flodden,  in  1513,  Dunbar’s  for¬ 
tunes  seemed  to  have  changed,  and  no  further  mention 
of  him  occurs  as  receiving  pension.  That  he  may  have 
obtained  church  preferment  is  quite  possible,  but  the 
probability  is  that  the  early  death  of  the  king,  and  the 
unpopularity  of  the  queen  and  the  little  influence  she 
had  after  her  marriage  with  the  Earl  of  Angus,  may 
have  led  to  neglect  of  Dunbar  in  his  old  age.  His  po¬ 
ems  contain  many  allusions  to  the  unequal  division  of  the 
world’s  goods.  He  was  alive  in  1517,  as  in  that  year  he 
wrote  a  poem  on  the  occasion  of  the  Regent  Albany 
passing  into  France,  in  which  he  laments  the  distracted 
state  of  public  affairs  in  Scotland.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  died  about  the  year  1520,  when  he  had  attained 
his  sixtieth  year. 

DUNBLANE,  a  market-town  in  Perthshire,  Scot¬ 
land,  formerly  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  pleasantly  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  banks  of  the  Allan.  Population,  2,000. 

DUNCAN,  Adam,  First  Viscount,  (1731-1804), 
an  illustrious  naval  commander,  was  born  at  Lundie, 
in  Forfarshire,  Scotland. 

DUNCAN,  Thomas  (1807-1845),  a  distinguished 
Scottish  portrait  and  historical  painter,  was  born  at  Kin- 
claven,  in  Perthshire. 

[  DUNDALK,  a  parliamentary  borough,  seaport,  and 
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market-town  of  Ireland,  County  Louth,  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Castletown  River,  near  its  mouth  in  Dun¬ 
dalk  bay,  fifty  miles  north  of  Dublin.  Pop.  12,000. 
DUNDAS,  Henry.  See  Melville,  Viscount. 

DUNDEE,  a  royal  and  parliamentary  burgh  and  sea¬ 
port,  is  situated  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Forfar,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Firth  of 
Tay,  twelve  miles  from  the  confluence  of  that  estuary 
with  the  German  Ocean.  It  is  the  third  town  in  Scot¬ 
land  as  regards  population,  and  the  second  in  commer¬ 
cial  importance.  It  extends  nearly  three  miles  along 
the  shores  of  the  Tay,  and  varies  in  breadth  from  half 
a  v.ile  to  a  mile;  and  the  ground  gradually  rises  toward 
the  hill  of  Balgay  and  Dundee  Law,  the  summit  of  the 
latter  being  535  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Its  general  ap¬ 
pearance  is  pleasing  and  picturesque,  and  the  surround¬ 
ing  scenery  very  beautiful.  Population,  160,000. 

DUNDEE,  John  Graham  of  Claverhouse,  Vis¬ 
count,  born  in  or  about  the  year  1643,  was  the  elder 
son  of  Sir  William  Graham  and  Lady  Jean  Carnegie. 
Of  his  youth  little  record  has  been  kept ;  but  in  the 
year  1665,  he  appeared  in  St.  Andrews  as  a  student  of  St. 
Leonard’s  College.  Young  Graham  was  destined  for 
a  military  career;  and,  having  remained  in  St.  Andrews 
for  about  four  years,  he  proceeded  abroad  as  a  volun¬ 
teer  in  the  service  of  France.  Thereafter,  in  1672,  he 
went  to  Holland,  and  obtained  the  post  of  cornet  in  one 
of  the  cavalry  regiments  of  William,  Prince  of  Orange. 
In  1674  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  captain,  as  a  re¬ 
ward  for  having  rescued  the  prince  from  a  marsh  where 
his  horse  had  foundered  during  a  retreat.  Shortly  after¬ 
ward,  William  having  at  his  disposal  the  command  of 
one  of  the  Scotch  regiments  in  Holland,  Graham  made 
application  for  the  post.  He  was  not  appointed,  and 
resigned  his  commission.  In  the  beginning  of  1677,  he 
returned  to  England,  bearing,  it  is  said,  letters  of  strong 
recommendation  from  William  to  Charles  II.,  and  the 
Duke  of  York. 

Early  in  1678,  he  accepted  a  lieutenantcy  in  a  troop  of 
horse  under  the  command  of  his  relative  the  Marquis  of 
Montrose.  Promotion  immediately  followed.  He  was 
expressly  nominated  by  Charles  II.  to  the  command  of 
one  of  the  newly  raised  troops  of  cavalry.  From  the 
time,  indeed,  of  his  return  to  Scotland  he  assumed  an 
influential  position.  In  the  end  of  the  year  he  was 
dispatched  with  his  troop  to  Galloway  to  suppress  the 
disorders  which  prevailed  in  the  district.  He  entered 
upon  his  occupation  with  zest,  and  interpreted  consist¬ 
ently  the  orders  he  received.  There  is  evidence,  also, 
that  his  efforts  were  appreciated  at  headquarters,  in  his 
appointment,  jointly  with  the  Laird  of  Earlshall,  to  the 
office  of  sheriff-depute  of  Dumfriesshire  in  March,  1679. 

For  some  years  thereafter  the  position  of  Graham  was 
perhaps  as  difficult  and  delicate  as  one  man  was  ever 
called  upon  to  occupy.  In  the  midst  of  enemies,  and 
in  virtue  of  the  most  erroneous  but  direct  orders  of  his 
government,  he  combined  the  functions  of  soldier,  spy, 
prosecutor  and  judge.  Shortly  after  the  murder  of 
Archbishop  Sharp,  on  May  5,  1679,  was  summoned 
to  increased  activity.  There  were  reports  of  an  in¬ 
tended  gathering  in  the  neighborhood  of  Glasgow,  and 
at  the  head  of  his  dragoons  Graham  went  in  pursuit  of 
the  rebels.  On  Sunday,  June  1st,  the  Covenanters 
having  removed  from  London  Hill  to  a  well  protected 
position  upon  the  marshy  ground  of  the  farm  of  Drum- 
clog,  Graham,  who  had  gone  in  search  of  them,  advanced. 
Headed  by  the  youthful  Clelland,  the  Covenanters 
charged  the  cavalry,  who  in  a  little  while  turned  and  fled. 
The  loss  of  the  victors  was  but  three  men,  while  thirty- 
six  dragoons  were  killed,  Graham  himself  having  a  nar¬ 
row  escape.  This  was  the  only  regular  engagement  he 
bad  with  the  Covenanters.  Small  as  it  was,  the  result 
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raised  an  enthusiasm  in  the  bosoms  of  the  victors,  and 
was  the  beginning  of  an  actual  rebellion. 

On  June  22d,  Graham  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Both  well  Bridge,  at  the  head  of  his  own  troop.  Imme¬ 
diately  thereafter  he  was  commissioned  to  search  the 
southwestern  shires  for  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
insurrection.  In  this  duty  he  seems  to  have  been  en¬ 
gaged  till  the  early  part  of  1680,  when  he  disappears  for 
a  time  from  the  record  of  these  stringent  measures. 
His  powers  during  these  months  were  of  the  most 
sweeping  description ;  and  it  appears  that  his  ample 
commission  was  most  slenderly  used.  The  gravest  ac¬ 
cusation  against  him  in  reference  to  this  period  is  that 
he  was  a  robber. 

Graham  had  for  some  time  been  recognized  as  an  ad¬ 
herent  of  the  party  who  were  adverse  to  measures  of 
leniency  and  conciliation.  During  these  months  he  was 
accordingly  dispatched  to  London,  along  with  Lord 
Linlithgow,  to  influence  the  mind  of  Charles  II.  against 
the  indulgent  method  adopted  by  Monmouth  with  the 
extreme  Covenanting  party.  It  is  perhaps  not  to  his 
credit  that  he  succeeded  in  the  object  of  his  mission. 
He  was  then  in  the  prime  of  life,  was  commandingly 
handsome  in  appearance,  a  lover  of  sp  ort,  and  a  devoted 
royalist.  Charles  seems  to  have  been  fascinated  by  his 
loyal  supporter,  and  from  that  moment  Graham  was 
destined  to  rise  in  rank  and  honors.  On  April  21,  1680, 
he  obtained  a  royal  grant  of  the  barony  of  the  outlawed 
Macdowall  of  Freugh,  and  the  grant  was  confirmed  by 
subsequent  orders  upon  the  Exchequer  in  Scotland. 
In  April,  1680,  it  appears  that  his  roving  commission 
had  been  withdrawn  by  the  Privy  Council.  He  is 
thus  free  from  all  concern  with  the  severe  measures 
which  followed  the  Sanquhar  Declaration  of  June  22, 
1680. 

The  turbulence  occasioned  by  the  passing  of  the  Test 
Act  of  1681,  requ  red  to  be  quelled  by  a  strong  hand; 
and  in  the  beginrmg  of  the  following  year  Graham  was 
again  commissioned  to  act  in  the  disaffected  districts. 
In  the  end  of  January  he  was  appointed  to  the  sheriff- 
ships  of  Wigtown,  Dumfries,  Kirkcudbright,  and  An- 
nandale.  He  was  besides  acting  captain  of  a  troop  of 
dragoons  —  the  pernicious  combination  of  his  offices  be¬ 
ing  thus  repeated.  He  appears  further  to  have  had 
powers  of  life  and  death  in  virtue  of  a  commission  of 
justiciary  granted  to  him  about  the  same  time.  In  his 
dispatches  there  are  indications  that  he  disapproved  of 
a  system  of  indiscriminate  punishment,  and  desired  that 
severe  vengeance  should  only  be  executed  upon  ring¬ 
leaders  and  men  of  rank.  This,  however,  applied  solely 
to  the  harshest  measures  then  known  to  the  law,  those 
of  torture  and  death.  Where  these  were  involved  he 
preferred,  after  hunting  out  and  seizing  his  prisoners,  to 
send  them  to  Edinburgh  for  trial.  But  within  these 
limits  his  methods  of  procedure  in  the  large  districts 
over  which  he  had  control  were  uncompromising,  and, 
if  we  suppose  him  to  have  had  sympathy  with  his  orders, 
most  cruel.  He  quartered  on  the  rebels,  rifled  their 
houses,  and,  to  use  his  own  words,  “  endeavored  to  de¬ 
stroy  them  by  eating  up  their  provisions.” 

In  June,  1684,  he  was  again  at  his  old  employment  — 
the  inspection  of  the  southern  shires  ;  and  in  August, 
after  the  ambuscade  of  Enterkine-hill,  he  was  commis¬ 
sioned  as  second  in  command  of  the  forces  in  Ayr  and 
Clydesdale  to  search  out  the  rebels  and  report  to  head¬ 
quarters.  By  this  time  he  was  in  possession  of  Dud- 
hope,  having,  on  June  10th  married  Lady  Jean,  daughter 
of  Lord  Cochrane. 

In  May,  1685,  he  was  ordered  with  his  cavalry  to  guard 
the  borders,  and  to  scour  the  southwest  in  search  of 
rebels.  By  Act  of  Privy  Council,  a  certificate  was  re¬ 
quired  by  all  persons  over  sixteen  years  of  age  to  free 
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them  from  the  hazard  of  attack  from  government  offi¬ 
cials.  Without  that  they  were  at  once  liable  to  be  called 
upon  oath  to  abjure  the  declaration  of  Ren  wick,  which 
was  alleged  to  be  treasonable.  While  on  this  mission 
he  pursued  and  overtook  two  men  —  John  Brown,  and 
a  nephew  whom  he  calls  J  ohn  Brownen.  Brown,  hav¬ 
ing  refused  the  abjuration  oath,  was  shot  dead.  The 
order  was  within  the  authorized  power  of  Graham. 

Until  1688  there  is  little  more  of  note  in  his  career. 
In  1686  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-general, 
and  had  added  to  his  position  of  constable  the  not  in¬ 
considerable  dignity  of  provost  of  Dundee.  He  appears, 
however,  in  the  Privy  Council  in  1688,  opposing  the 
proposal  that  Lieutenant-General  Douglas  should  have 
command  of  the  whole  army  which  had  been  ordered  to 
England  to  aid  the  falling  dynasty. 

A  week  or  two  after  his  departure  with  the  army  his 
fascinating  influence  had  made  itself  felt  upon  James  II. , 
and  amid  the  hurry  of  events  he  was  created  viscount  of 
Dundee  November  12,  1688.  From  York  he  went  to 
Salisbury,  where  he  advised  James  to  sterner  measures 
than  the  feeble-hearted  monarch  had  the  courage  to 
adopt.  Throughout  the  vexed  journeyings  of  the  king, 
Dundee  is  found  accompanying  or  following  him,  en¬ 
deavoring  in  vain  to  prompt  him  to  make  his  stand  in 
England  and  fight  rather  than  flee  from  the  invader. 
At  last  James  announced  his  resolve,  with  the  promise 
that  he  would  send  from  France  an  appointment  in 
favor  of  Dundee  to  command  the  troops  in  Scotland, 
and  arrangements  were  entered  into  for  communication 
with  the  voluntary  exile. 

Dundee  returned  to  Scotland  in  anticipation  of  the 
meeting  of  the  convention,  and  at  once  exerted  himself 
to  increase  the  waning  resolution  of  the  Duke  of  Gordon 
with  regard  to  holding  Edinburgh  Castle  for  the  exiled 
king.  He  had  conceived  the  idea  of  forming  a  rival 
convention  at  Stirling  to  sit  in  the  name  of  James  II., 
but  the  hesitancy  of  his  associates  rendered  the  design 
futile,  and  it  was  given  up.  Dundee,  however,  boldly 
appeared  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Convention  March 
16,  1686,  and  disclosed  a  plot  which  he  declared  he  had 
discovered  against  his  own  life,  but  the  matter  after 
some  inquiry  was  departed  from. 

On  March  18th,  despising  the  fears  of  his  promised 
allies,  he  left  Edinburgh  at  the  head  of  a  company  of 
fifty  dragoons,  who  were  strongly  attached  to  his  per¬ 
son.  He  was  not  long  gone  ere  the  news  was  brought 
to  the  alarmed  Convention  that  he  had  been  seen  clamb¬ 
ering  up  the  west  side  of  the  castle  rock  and  holding 
conference  with  the  Duke  of  Gordon.  In  excitement 
and  confusion  order  after  order  was  dispatched  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  fugitive,  and  the  Convention  sat  with 
locked  doors  to  prevent  communication  with  traitors 
without.  Dundee  retired  to  Dudhope.  On  March 
30th  he  was  publicly  announced  as  a  traitor,  and  in  the 
latter  half  of  April  attempts  were  made  to  secure  him  at 
Dudhope,  and  the  residence  in  Glen  Ogilvy  to  which  he 
had  retired.  But  the  secrecy  and  speed  of  his  move¬ 
ments  outwitted  his  pursuers,  and  he  retreated  to  the 
north.  His  career  presents  strange  peculiarities.  It 
was  only  in  1678  that  he  had  returned  to  Scotland  from 
abroad.  Yet  in  the  short  period  of  intervening  years 
he  had,  despite  the  opposition  of  his  superiors  in  rank, 
risen  from  the  post  captain,  and  the  social  status  of  a 
small  Scotch  laird,  to  positions  as  a  soldier  and  states¬ 
man  and  the  favorite  of  his  sovereigns,  of  the  greatest 
dignity,  influence,  and  wealth.  Yet  it  was  in  this  period 
that  he  committed  those  acts  on  account  of  which  his 
memory  is  loaded  with  reproach.  When  the  ruling 
dynasty  changed,  and  he  who  had  so  often  been  com¬ 
missioned  to  quell  insurrection  had  himself  become  an 
outlaw  and  a  rebel,  he  supported  the  cause  of  his  exiled 


monarch  with  such  skill  and  valor  that  his  name  and 
death  are  recorded  as  heroic. 

On  his  march  into  the  Highlands  he  commenced 
among  the  chieftains  the  diplomatic  policy  in  which  he 
excelled.  General  Hugh  Mackay  was  now  in  the  field 
against  him,  and  what  was  simply  a  Highland  chase  be¬ 
gan.  Mackay  started  with  a  body  of  cavalry,  marched 
to  the  north,  and  having  refused  reinforcements  from 
the  untrained  peasantry  of  Aberdeenshire,  pushed  the 
pursuit  further  and  further  to  the  west.  Elgin,  and  lat¬ 
terly  Inverness,  were  occupied  by  the  Government  troops. 
Dundee  had  in  the  mean  time  been  scouring  the  country 
from  Berth,  which  on  May  nth  he  had  plundered,  to 
the  wilds  of  Lochabar,  to  which  he  had  latterly  retired. 
The  clans  were  assembled  by  May  28th,  and  on  the  29th 
the  castle  of  Ruthven,  near  Kingussie,  was  seized.  The 
army  of  Dundee  was  now  much  superior  in  numbers  to 
that  of  Mackay,  and  the  prudent  general  beat  a  hasty 
retreat.  Having  received  reinforcements,  however,  he 
again  advanced  northward,  and  in  Strathdon,  in  the 
early  part  of  June,  it  seemed  likely  that  the  opposing 
forces  would  meet.  But  the  Highland  warriors,  laden 
with  plunder,  were  returning  homeward,  and  the  army 
of  Dundee  was  melting  away.  The  outlawed  leader 
again  retired,  and  Mackay  conceived  his  mission  at  an 
end.  He  proceeded  westward,  and,  having  garrisoned 
Inverness,  marched  to  the  south. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  campaign  Dundee  was 
indefatigable  in  his  exertions  with  the  Highland  chiefs 
and  his  communications  with  his  exiled  king.  To  the 
day  of  his  death  he  believed  that  formidable  succor  fur 
his  cause  was  about  to  arrive  from  Ireland  and  France. 
He  justly  considered  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Stewart 
interest  in  Scotland,  and  his  dispatches  form  a  record 
of  the  little  incidents  of  the  campaign,  strangely  com¬ 
bined  with  a  revelation  of  the  designs  of  the  statesman. 
It  mattered  little  to  him  that  on  July  24th  a  price  of 
^"20,000  had  been  placed  upon  his  head.  The  clans 
had  begun  to  reassemble,  and  he  was  now  in  command 
of  a  considerable  force. 

Mackay,  who  had  visited  Edinburgh  to  report  events, 
returned  to  Perth,  whence  with  an  army  now  amounting 
to  about  4,000  men,  he  proceeded  to  Dunkeld  on  July 
26th.  While  in  the  metropolis  he  had  endeavored  to 
secure  the  Athole  interest,  and  that  the  castle  of  Blair 
should  be  held  for  King  William.  But  he  was  as  usual 
outwitted  by  Dundee,  who,  after  unsuccessful  negotia¬ 
tions  with  Lord  Murray,  won  over  the  Athole  factor  by 
the  presentation  of  a  commission  prepared  for  the  occa¬ 
sion.  The  castle  was  at  once  occupied,  and  at  Dunkeld 
Mackay  received  intelligence  that  the  design  of  his  march 
was  frustrated.  By  10  A.M.  of  July  27,  1689,  he  was  at 
the  entrance  to  the  pass  of  Killiecrankie. 

Dundee  had  appointed  a  gathering  of  the  class  at 
Blair  for  the  26th;  and  on  the  27th,  he  was  at  the  head 
of  at  least  2,000  men,  including  a  contingent  from  Ire¬ 
land.  The  reports  of  scouts  that  400  of  the  enemy 
had  already  threaded  the  pass,  roused  the  impatience  of 
the  chiefs.  But  it  was  not  until  he  received  intelligence 
that  the  whole  army  of  Mackay  had  entered  the  defile 
that  he  gave  the  order  to  march.  With  caution  he 
disposed  his  troops  on  the  hills  to  the  right  of  the  op¬ 
posing  army,  which,  making  its  exit  from  the  gully, 
was  forming  on  the  haughs.  On  Mackay’s  right  and 
beyond  the  narrow  plain  were  undulating  heights 
backed  by  Craig  Culloch.  On  one  of  these  Mackay 
was  astonished  to  observe  the  movement  of  the  troops 
of  Dundee.  To  prevent  the  enemy  from  gaining  an 
intervening  eminence,  he  at  once  ordered  a  flank  move¬ 
ment,  and  his  army  marched  up  the  face  of  the  hillock, 
leaving  the  Garry  in  the  rear.  For  several  hours  the 
two  armies  faced  each  other,  Dundee  restraining  the 
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impatience  of  his  troops,  but  at  eight  in  the  evening 
order  was  given  to  advance.  Mackay  had  formed  his 
line  three  deep,  while  his  opponent  had  arranged  his 
men  in  battalions  with  intervals  wide  enough  to  prevent 
the  outflanking  of  superior  numbers.  The  Highlanders 
having  discharged  their  firelocks  threw  them  on  the 
ground,  and  rushed  impetuously  on  the  foe.  The  result 
was  instantaneous;  Mackay’s  line  was  broken  and 
driven  helplessly  into  the  gorge.  Dundee,  at  the  head 
of  his  cavalry,  charged  the  enemy,  but,  confusion  hav¬ 
ing  arisen  as  to  the  leadership  of  the  troop,  he  was 
not  at  once  followed.  The  gallant  soldier,  waving  on 
his  men,  was  pierced  beneath  the  breast-plate  by  a 
bullet  of  the  enemy,  and  fell  dying  from  his  horse. 
Dundee  asked  “  how  the  day  went,”  and,  hearing  the 
answer  and  expression  of  sympathy,  replied  that  “  it 
was  the  less  matter  for  him,  seeing  the  day  went  well  for 
his  master.”  He  was  conveyed  to  the  castle  of  Blair, 
where  within  an  hour  or  two  of  his  death  he  was  able 
to  write  a  short  account  of  the  engagement  to  King 
James.  The  battle,  in  which  the  Government  forces 
had  lost  2,000  men  as  against  900  of  the  enemy,  was  in 
truth  the  end  of  the  insurrection.  The  Highland  camp 
was  broken  by  jealousies,  for  the  controlling  and  com¬ 
manding  genius  of  the  rebellion  was  no  more. 

DUNDONALD,  Thomas  Cochrane,  Tenth  Earl 
of,  known  during  his  brilliant  naval  career  as  Lord 
Cochrane,  was  born  at  Annsfield,  in  Lanarkshire,  on 
December  14,  1775.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  Lord 
Cochrane  joined  the  navy  on  board  the  Hand,  of 
which  his  uncle,  afterward  Admiral  Sir  Alexander  Coch¬ 
rane,  was  at  the  time  captain.  In  1795  he  was  trans¬ 
ferred  with  his  uncle  to  the  frigate  Thetis ,  which  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  North  American  station.  Soon  afterward 
he  received  his  lieutenant’s  commission;  and  in  1798  he 
was  sent  to  the  Mediterranean  to  serve  in  the  fleet  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  Lord  Keith.  He  had  already  be¬ 
gun  to  show  that  rare  combination  of. daring  and  pru¬ 
dence  which  probably  no  British  naval  officer,  save  Nel¬ 
son,  ever  possessed  to  a  greater  degree.  As  commander 
of  the  sloop  Speedy ,  to  which  he  was  appointed  in 
1800,  he  performed  a  series  of  exploits  in  capturing  ves¬ 
sels  of  immensely  larger  size  than  his  own,  which  are 
almost  without  parallel  in  the  annals  of  naval  warfare. 
The  little  Speedy ,  with  its  miserably  weak  armament 
of  four-pounders,  became  the  terror  of  the  Spanish 
coasts,  and  more  than  once  she  was  hounded  by  a  frig¬ 
ate  being  especially  detached  to  capture  her.  One  of 
the  attacks  she  ingeniously  evaded ;  another  she  boldly 
met  (February  28,  1801),  and  actually  succeeded  in 
capturing  her  opponent,  the  El  Gamo,  a  Spanish  frig¬ 
ate  of  thirty-two  guns.  Her  cruise  of  thirteen  months, 
during  which  she  took  upward  of  fifty  vessels  with  122 
guns  and  534  prisoners,  ended  in  her  own  capture  by  three 
French  line  of  battle  ships,  after  making  so  gallant  a 
resistance  that  the  French  captain,  to  whom  Cochrane 
delivered  up  his  sword,  at  once  returned  it.  After  a 
brief  imprisonment,  Lord  Cochrane  was  exchanged. 
The  promotion  to  post-rank,  to  which  he  was  fully  en¬ 
titled,  came  somewhat  tardily  in  August,  1801  ;  and  the 
persistence  with  which  his  claims  had  to  be  urged  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  bad  understanding  with  the  au¬ 
thorities  at  the  Admiralty  that  caused  him  to  be  lost  to 
British  service  a  few  years  later,  while  he  was  still  in 
his  prime,  its  immediate  result  being  that  he  was  re¬ 
fused  further  employment.  He  spent  the  period  of  leis¬ 
ure  (1802)  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where  he 
wisely  endeavored  to  repair  the  defects  of  his  early  edu¬ 
cation.  The  renewal  of  hostilities,  in  1803,  brought  him 
the  opportunity  of  such  distinction  as  was  likely  to  be 
gained  in  the  command  of  the  Aral,  an  utterly  un¬ 
seaworthy  old  collier  purchased  into  the  navy,  in  which 
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1  he  was  sent  to  take  part  in  the  blockade  of  Boulogne. 
The  animus  against  him  in  official  circles  was  clearly 
shown  when,  on  complaining  that  his  vessel  was  unfit 
for  service,  he  was  sent  to  the  North  Sea  to  protect  non¬ 
existent  fisheries!  In  1804,  on  the  advent  of  Lord 
Melville  to  the  head  of  the  Admiralty,  tardy  justice  was 
done  by  his  appointment  to  the  command  of  the  new 
frigate  Pallas,  in  which,  after  making  several  valuable 
prizes  within  ten  days,  he  entered  Plymouth  harbor  in 
charge  of  them,  with  three  golden  candlesticks,  each 
five  feet  high,  at  the  mastheads  as  a  sample  of  the  spoils. 
Before  the  Pallas  was  again  sent  to  sea  her  fortunate 
captain  was  returned  to  Parliament  as  member  of  Hon- 
iton,  partly  through  the  influence  of  his  fame,  but  still 
more  through  the  influence  of  his  prize-money.  In 
her  second  cruise,  the  Pallas,  after  convoying  a  mer¬ 
chant  fleet  to  Quebec,  returned  to  the  coast  of  France, 
where  she  cut  out  and  captured  several  of  the  enemy’s 
corvettes,  and  destroyed  many  of  the  signals.  In 
August,  1806,  Lord  Cochrane  was  transferred  to  the 
command  of  the  Imperieuse ,  in  which  during  the 
succeeding  two  years  he  did  immense  damage  to  the  en¬ 
emy’s  fleet  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  Mediterranean. 
One  of  his  most  gallant  exploits  during  this  period  was 
his  defense  of  Fort  Trinidad,  near  Rosas,  which  he 
held  for  twelve  days  (November,  1808,)  against  over¬ 
whelming  odds.  When  he  found  further  resistance  im¬ 
possible  he  blew  up  the  magazines  and  returned  to  his 
ship. 

Meanwhile,  though  his  services  were  so  distinguished, 
his  relations  with  the  Admiralty  had  not  become  more 
friendly. 

In  1809,  however,  the  authorities  had  occasion  fora 
daring  service  which  he  alone  was  found  competent  and 
willing  to  undertake.  It  had  been  suggested  to  them 
that  the  French  fleet  blockaded  in  Basque  Roads  might 
be  destroyed  by  means  of  fire  ships,  and  the  hazardous 
duty  was  intrusted  to  Cochrane.  On  the  night  of  April 
1 1  th  he  personally  piloted  the  vessels  loaded  with  explo¬ 
sives  to  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  where  they  spread 
such  terror  that  seven  French  frigates  slipped  their 
cables  and  ran  on  shore,  five  of  them  being  afterward 
destroyed.  TTnfortunately,  this  success  was  not  fol¬ 
lowed  up  as  ic  ought  to  have  been.  Lord  Gambier,  the 
commander  of  the  blockading  fleet,  ignoring  the  re¬ 
peated  and  urgent  requests  of  Cochrane,  refused  to  or¬ 
der  a  general  attack,  and  thus  the  opportunity  of  des¬ 
troying  the  whole  of  the  enemy’s  ships  was  lost. 
Lord  Cochrane  was  bitterly  disappointed,  and  made  no 
attempt  to  conceal  his  opinion  of  the  incompetency  of 
his  superior,  who  found  himself  compelled  to  demand  a 
court  martial.  The  trial  was  worse  than  a  mockery; 
the  court  was  packed,  witnesses  were  manipulated,  and 
charts  fabricated  —  with  the  scandalous  result  that 
Gambier  was  acquitted  and  Cochrane  by  implication 
disgraced.  There  was,  of  course,  no  further  profes¬ 
sional  employment  for  one  who  had  been  stigmatized  as 
a  false  accuser.  For  four  critical  years  Lord  Cochrane 
held  no  command,  and  his  country  lost  the  services  of 
one  of  the  few  naval  heroes  she  has  had  worthy  to  be 
named  along  with  Nelson.  In  1814  an  unfortunate  oc¬ 
currence  of  circumstances,  suspicious  in  themselves, 
though  capable  of  a  satisfactory  explanation,  led  to  his 
being  accusal,  along  with  several  others,  of  conspiracy 
to  defraud  the  Stock  Exchange,  by  circulating  a  false 
report  of  the  success  of  the  Allies  and  the  death  of  Na¬ 
poleon.  He  had  only  a  week  or  two  before  so  far 
overcome  the  disfavor  with  which  lie  was  regarded  by 
the  Admiralty  as  to  secure  the  appointment  to  the 
command  of  the  Tomnant ,  the  flag-ship  of  his  uncle, 
Sir  Alexander  Cochrane,  but  he  had  to  resign  the  po¬ 
sition  in  order  to  meet  the  prosecution  which  the 
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Government  was  not  slow  to  institute.  The  trial  was 
conducted  before  Lord  Ellenborough,  a  noted  partisan, 
who,  if  he  did  not,  as  Cochrane’s  friends  have  insinu¬ 
ated,  exceed  the  limits  of  his  office  in  order  to  secure  a 
conviction,  certainly  showed  no  favor  to  the  accused, 
who  were  all  found  guilty.  Lord  Cochrane  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  a  fine  of  ^1,000,  twelve  months’  imprison¬ 
ment,  and  an  hour  in  the  pillory.  His  ruin  and  dis¬ 
grace  were  completed  by  his  being  expelled  from  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  deprived,  with  the  usual  hu¬ 
miliating  ceremony,  of  the  knighthood  of  the  Bath, 
which  had  been  bestowed  on  him  after  his  heroic  serv¬ 
ices  at  Basque  Roads.  Popular  sympathy,  however, 
was  strongly  with  him.  An  influential  minority  of 
forty-four  voted  against  his  expulsion  from  the  House 
of  Commons,  and,  when  a  new  writ  was  issued  for 
Westminster,  he  was  unanimously  returned,  no  one 
having  ventured  to  stand  against  him.  A  public  sub¬ 
scription  was  raised  by  his  constituents  for  the  payment 
of  his  fine.  His  colleague,  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  pledged 
himself  to  stand  along  with  him  in  the  pillory  if  that 
part  of  the  sentence  was  carried  out,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  judged  it  prudent  to  remit  it.  Lord  Cochrane’s 
conduct  was,  throughout,  that  of  an  innocent,  if  some¬ 
what  imprudent,  man.  At  his  trial  he  volunteered  a 
full  explanation  of  the  suspicious  circumstances  that 
were  urged  against  him,  and,  after  his  conviction,  he 
took  every  opportunity  of  protesting  against  the  injus¬ 
tice  that  had  been  done  him,  and  was  urgent  in  his  de¬ 
mand  for  a  new  inquiry.  During  the  currency  of  his 
sentence  he  contrived  to  make  his  escape  from  prison, 
and  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  from 
which  he  was  forcibly  removed  by  the  warden  and 
officers  of  the  King’s  Bench. 

At  the  close  of  his  imprisonment  Lord  Cochrane  soon 
lound  that  there  was  little  hope  of  his  being  again 
actively  engaged  in  the  service  of  his  native  country. 
The  peace  that  followed  Waterloo  promised  to  be 
enduring,  and,  even  had  it  been  otherwise,  he  could  not 
expect  employment,  as  his  name  had  been  struck  off  the 
navy  list.  When,  therefore,  the  command  of  the  fleet  of 
the  republic  of  Chili  was  offered  to  him  in  1818,  he  at 
once  accepted  it,  finding  a  congenial  task  in  the  endeavor 
to  aid  a  weak  state  in  its  struggle  for  freedom.  He 
arrived  at  Valparaiso  in  November,  1818,  and  in  a  short 
time  afterward  he  was  ready  for  action,  though  the  fleet 
under  his  command  was  in  every  respect  miserably  weak 
when  compared  with  that  of  Spain,  to  which  it  was 
opposed.  It  is  impossible  to  detail  all  his  marvelous 
exploits.  Two,  however,  must  be  specially  mentioned 
as  among  the  most  extraordinary  achievements  in  the 
annals  of  naval  warfare.  On  February  2,  1820,  he 
captured  Valdivia,  a  very  strongly  fortified  town  and 
harbor  in  the  possession  of  the  Spaniards,  the  forces 
under  his  command  consisting  of  his  own  single  frigate 
and  250  land  troops  in  three  small  vessels.  The  place 
yielded  to  the  mere  terror  of  his  name,  the  handful  of 
troops  that  obtained  possession  of  it  being  insufficient 
to  man  its  guns  or  even  to  keep  its  civil  population  in 
order.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  blockaded 
the  harbor  of  Callao,  one  of  the  strongest  in  the  world. 
Within  it,  fixed  to  chain  mooring,  protected  by  twenty- 
seven  gunboats,  and  covered  by  the  fire  of  no  less  than 
300  guns  in  the  batteries,  lay  the  Spanish  frigate 
Esmeraldo.  The  ambition  of  Lord  Cochrane  was 
fired  by  the  apparent  impossibility  of  the  task,  to  attempt 
his  favorite  exploit  of  cutting  out.  The  attempt  was 
made  on  the  night  of  November  5th,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  apparent  impossibility,  it  was  completely  successful 
after  a  sharp  engagement  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour’s 
duration,  in  the  course  of  which  Lord  Cochrane  was 
severely  wounded.  The  moral  effect  of  this  achievement 


upon  the  Spaniards  was  all  that  Cochrane  had  antlci- 
pated;  they  were  completely  paralyzed,  and  left  their 
daring  opponent  undisputed  master  of  the  coast.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  just  at  the  time  when  he  was  rendering  her 
these  signal  services,  the  jealousies  and  intrigues  of 
various  members  of  the  Chilian  Government  were 
making  Lord  Cochrane’s  position  uncomfortable,  if  not 
untenable.  The  withholding  of  prize-money,  and  even 
of  pay,  had  nearly  caused  a  mutiny  in  the  fleet,  when 
Lord  Cochrane,  by  taking  strong  measures  to  obtain 
part  of  what  was  due  to  his  men,  brought  on  an  open 
rupture  between  himself  and  the  Government.  An 
invitation  from  the  regent  of  Brazil  to  undertake  the 
command  of  his  fleet  against  the  Portuguese  was,  there¬ 
fore,  accepted  as  a  welcome  deliverance.  Lord  Cochrane 
entered  on  his  new  duties  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  March, 
1822.  His  services  to  Brazil  were  quite  as  important, 
though  scarcely  marked  by  so  many  brilliant  episodes  as 
those  to  Chili,  and  they  were  in  the  end  equally  ill- 
requited.  His  daring  capture  of  Maranham  with  a 
single  frigate,  in  July,  1823,  added  a  province  to  the 
newly-formed  empire;  and  the  value  of  the  accession 
was  acknowledged  by  the  title  of  Marquis  of  Maranham 
being  conferred  upon  the  captor,  along  with  an  estate, 
of,  which,  however,  Lord  Cochrane  never  obtained 
possession.  In  fact,  both  by  Chili  and  Brazil  he  was 
unjustly  defrauded  of  all  substantial  rewards,  and  his 
connection  with  the  new  empire,  which  he  had  done  so 
much  to  aid  in  establishing,  was  ignominously  terminated 
by  his  dismissal  from  her  service  in  1825.  He  had  given 
some  provocation  to  this  by  his  obstinacy  in  refusing  to 
appear  at  a  court-martial,  and  account  for  his  conduct 
in  taking  the  frigate  under  his  command  to  England 
without  orders.  The  Brazilian  Government  itself,  how¬ 
ever,  practically  admitted  the  gross  injustice  with  which  it 
had  treated  him  by  awarding  him,  twenty  years  after¬ 
ward,  the  pension  that  had  been  agreed  upon  in  the  first 
engagement  made  with  him. 

On  his  return  to  England  Lord  Cochrane  found  him¬ 
self  the  object  of  a  popularity  that  had  grown  rather 
than  abated  during  his  absence.  His  great  achieve¬ 
ments  had  been  spoken  of  in  the  warmest  terms  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  who 
urged  the  Government  to  restore  him  to  his  place  in  the 
service  of  his  native  land.  But  the  time  for  the  redress 
of  his  wrongs  was  not  yet ;  and,  finding  inaction  impos¬ 
sible,  he  gladly  gave  his  services  to  the  cause  of  Greek 
independence.  Appointed  by  the  National  Assembly 
admiral  of  the  Greek  fleet,  he  found  himself  for  the 
first  and  only  time  in  his  career  in  a  position  where  suc¬ 
cess  was  impossible  even  for  him.  The  want  of  union 
and  discipline  among  the  Greek  troops  frustrated  all  his 
plans,  and  an  attempt  to  relieve  the  Acropolis  at  Athens 
in  1827  ended  from  this  cause  in  a  disastrous  failure, 
Lord  Cochrane  only  escaping  by  jumping  in  .0  the  sea. 
In  1828,  after  the  great  Powers  had  secured  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  independence  of  Greece,  he  returned  to 
England. 

With  the  accession  of  King  William  and  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  Liberal  ministry  there  came  at  last  a  tardy  and 
imperfect  reparation  to  Lord  Cochrane  for  the  injustice 
he  had  suffered.  He  was  restored  to  his  rank  in  the 
navy,  but  with  this  he  had  to  remain  content.  It  was 
with  bitter  and  indignant  feelings  that  he  found  him¬ 
self  compelled  to  accept  a  pardon  under  the  Great  Seal 
instead  of  the  new  trial  he  had  long  and  vehemently 
demanded.  And  the  restoration  to  his  rank  was  robbed 
of  much  of  its  grace  by  the  fact  that  the  honor  of  the 
knighthood  of  the  Bath,  of  which  he  had  also  been  de* 
prived,  was  not  restored  at  the  same  time,  and  that  the 
arrears  of  his  pay  were  withheld.  In  1831  he  succeeded 
his  father  in  the  earldom  of  Dundonald.  On  Novem- 
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ber  23,  1841,  he  became  vice-admiral  of  the  blue. 
Another  installment  of  the  lingering  atonement  that 
was  due  to  him  was  paid  in  1847,  when  the  honor  of 
knighthood  of  the  Bath  was  restored,  though,  by  that 
strange  fatality  which  seemed  to  have  decreed  that  no 
’•eparation  made  to  him  should  be  complete,  his  banner 
was  not  replaced  in  the  chapel  of  the  order  until  the  day 
before  his  burial.  In  1848  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  North  American  and  West  Indian  sta¬ 
tion,  which  he  filled  until  1851.  Immediately  after  his 
return  he  published  Notes  on  the  Mineralogy,  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  Condition  of  the  British  IVest  India  Islands. 
When  unfitted  by  advancing  age  for  active  service,  he 
busied  himself  with  scientific  inventions  for  the  navy, 
such  as  improved  poop  and  signal  lights,  improved  pro¬ 
jectiles,  etc.  During  the  Russian  war  he  revived  secret 
plans  which  he  had  detailed  to  the  prince  regent  nearly 
fifty  years  before  for  the  total  destruction  of  an  enemy’s 
fleet,  and  he  offered  to  conduct  in  person  an  attack  upon 
Sebastopol  and  to  destroy  it  in  a  few  hours  without  loss 
to  the  attacking  force.  That  his  intellect  remained  clear 
and  vigorous  to  the  close  of  his  life  was  shown  by  the 
publication,  in  his  eighty- fourth  year,  of  his  Narrative  of 
Services  in  the  Liberation  of  Chili ,  Peru,  and  Brazil 
(1858),  and  of  his  Autobiography,  in  two  volumes,  the 
second  of  which  appeared  just  before  his  death.  The 
literary  style  of  both  works  is  admirably  appropriate  to 
his  subject — simple,  lucid,  and  dashing — and  the  story 
they  tell  is  one  of  heroism  and  adventure  that  has 
scarcely  its  parallel  even  in  romance.  The  author’s 
burning  sense  of  his  wrongs,  and  his  passionate  desire 
for  a  thorough  vindication,  reveal  themselves  at  every 
turn.  If  he  is  not  unnaturally  blind  to  the  fact  that  his 
own  imprudence  and  want  of  self-command  contributed 
in  some  small  degree  to  his  misfortunes,  no  one  will  now 
deny  that  this  “  heroic  soul  branded  with  felon’s  doom” 
suffered  more  cruel  and  undeserved  wrongs  than  ever 
fell  to  the  lot  of  any  warrior  of  his  genius  and  achieve¬ 
ments. 

Lord  Dundonald  died  at  Kensington,  October  30, 
i860,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

DUNEDIN,  a  city  in  New  Zealand,  at  the  head  of 
.Otago  harbor,  an  arm  of  the  sea  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
South  Island.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  late  province  and 
present  provincial  district  of  Otago,  and  was  founded 
as  the  chief  town  of  the  Otago  settlement  by  settlers 
sent  out  under  the  auspices  of  the  Lay  Association  of 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  in  1848.  The  discovery 
of  large  quantities  of  gold  in  Otago  in  1861  and  the 
following  years,  and  the  great  increase  in  the  production 
of  wool,  have  made  Dunedin  a  very  flourishing  place. 
Population  (1888),  47,800. 

DUNFERMLINE,  a  city  and  royal  burgh  of  Scot¬ 
land,  situated  in  the  western  district  of  the  county  of 
Fife,  about  three  miles  from  Limekilns,  the  nearest 
point  on  the  Firth  of  Forth.  It  is  connected  with  Glas¬ 
gow  by  railway  via  Stirling,  and  with  Edinburgh,  from 
which  it  is  distant  sixteen  miles,  both  via  Thornton  and 
by  a  direct  line  constructed  in  1877  to  North  Queens- 
ferry.  Population  (1889),  26,000. 

DUNFERMLINE,  Lord.  See  Abercromby. 

DUNGANNON,  a  parliamentary  borough  and  mar¬ 
ket-town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  standing 
on  an  acclivity  eight  miles  west  of  the  southwestern 
shore  of  Lough  Neagh,  and  ninety-four  miles  northwest 
of  Dublin.  Population  (1889),  4,000. 

DUNGARVAN,  a  parliamentary  borough,  market- 
town,  and  seaport  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  Waterford, 
125  miles  southwest  of  Dublin.  Population,  8,000, 

DUNKELD,  a  burgh  of  barony  and  market-town  of 
Perthshire,  Scotland,  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Tay,  fifteen  miles  north-northwest  from  Perth. 
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DUNKERS,  or  Tunkers,  a  sect  of  American  Bap¬ 
tists  originating  in  Germany.  The  name,  as  its  second 
form  indicates,  is  a  nickname  meaning  dippers ,  from  the 
German  tunken ,  to  dip.  From  the  first  the  members 
recognized  no  other  name  than  “  Brethren.  ”  The  founder 
of  the  sect  was  Alexander  Mack  Schwartzenau,  who, 
along  with  one  or  two  companions,  was  led  to  adopt 
anti-ptedobaptist  views  about  the  year  1708.  It  had 
scarcely  assumed  organized  existence  in  Germany  when 
its  members  were  compelled  by  persecution  to  take 
refuge  in  Holland,  from  which  they  emigrated  to  Penn¬ 
sylvania  in  small  companies  in  the  years  between  1720 
and  1729.  Their  first  community  was  established  at 
Germantown,  not  far  from  Philadelphia,  and  other  set¬ 
tlements  were  gradually  formed  in  New  England,  Mary¬ 
land,  Virginia,  Ohio,  and  Indiana.  In  the  early  history 
of  the  sect  the  sexes  dwelt  apart,  and  marriage,  while 
not  forbidden,  was  discouraged.  Similarly,  while  the 
holding  of  private  property  was  not  absolutely  prohib¬ 
ited,  a  certain  community  of  goods  was  established  and 
maintained  by  the  voluntary  action  of  the  members, 
and  it  was  considered  unlawful  to  take  interest  for 
money.  These  features  have  now  disappeared,  but  in 
other  respects  the  sect  retains  much  of  its  original  char- 
racter.  Every  member  has  the  right  to  exhort  and  take 
part  in  the  religious  services,  and  for  a  considerable 
period  no  special  provision  was  made  for  the  conduct  of 
worship.  There  is  now,  however,  a  recognized  unpaid 
ministry  of  bishops  and  teachers.  There  are  also  dea¬ 
cons  and  deaconesses.  In  baptism  trine  immersion  is 
used.  The  Lord’s  Supper  is  observed  in  the  evening 
only,  and  connected  with  it  are  the  lavipedium,  or  cere¬ 
monial  feet  washing,  and  the  apostolic  “love-feasts.” 
Putting  a  literal  interpretation  on  Janies  v,  14,  they 
practice  the  anointing  with  oil  for  the  healing  of  the 
sick,  and  many  of  them  will  not  adoot  any  other  means 
of  recovery.  They  resemble  the  Quakers  in  their  plain¬ 
ness  of  speech  and  dress,  and  their  refusal  to  take  oaths 
or  to  serve  in  war.  Their  number,  which  at  one  time 
was  estimated  at  30,000,  has  very  considerably  declined, 
and  the  latest  account  states  it  at  less  than  8,000.  An 
early  offshoot  from  the  general  body  of  Dunkers  were 
the  Seventh  Day  Dunkers,  whose  distinctive  principle, 
as  their  name  imports,  was  that  the  seventh  day,  and 
not  the  first  day,  of  the  week  was  the  true  Sabbath  in¬ 
tended  to  be  perpetually  and  universally  observed. 
Their  founder  was  Conrad  Peysel,  one  of  the  first  emi¬ 
grants,  who  established  a  settlement  at“  Ephrata,”  about 
fifty  miles  from  Pennsylvania,  in  1 733.  This  branch  of 
the  sect  has  almost  died  out. 

DUNKIRK,  or  Dunkerque,  a  strongly  fortified 
seaport  town  of  France,  and  capital  of  an  arrondissement 
in  the  department  of  Nord,  is  situated  on  the  Straits  of 
Dover,  forty  miles  northwest  from  Lille,  and  194  north 
from  Paris.  It  is  a  well-built  town,  the  streets  being 
large,  wide,  and  regular.  Dunkirk  is  both  a  naval  port 
and  one  of  the  merchant  ports  of  Paris,  and  has  two 
harbors,  its  maritime  trade  employing  about  5,000 
vessels  with  a  tonnage  of  270,000.  The  docks  occupy 
about  100  acres.  Population  (1889),  36,000. 

DUNKIRK,  a  lake-port  town  of  the  United  States, 
in  Chautauqua  County,  New  York,  situated  on  a  small 
bay  in  Lake  Erie,  forty  miles  southwest  of  Buffalo.  It 
is  an  important  station  on  the  Lake  Railroad,  and  forms 
the  western  terminus  of  the  Erie  line  ;  and  by  means  of 
the  Carrolton  Railroad  it  h  is  connection  with  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  coal-fields.  The  town  occupies  an  elevated 
and  agreeable  position  on  the  lake,  and  its  harbor  is 
free  of  ice  earlier  in  the  spring  than  the  neighboring 
port  of  Buffalo.  The  industries  of  the  place  comprise 
oil-refining,  and  the  manufacture  of  glue,  flour,  and 
iron-work.  Population  (1890),  9,416. 
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DUNMOW,  Great,  a  market  town  of  England,  in  I 
Essex,  situated  on  a  via  militarise  some  remains  of 
which  still  exist. 

DUNMDRE,  a  city  of  Lackawanna  county,  Pa., 
two  miles  northeast  of  Scranton,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  a  street  railway.  It  is  in  the  Lackawanna 
valley,  and  possesses  rich  deposits  of  anthracite  coal, 
being  mainly  supported  by  the  coal  business.  Dunmore 
contains  five  churches,  eight  schools,  and  several  large 
machine  shops.  One  weekly  newspaper  is  published 
here,  and  the  city  is  supplied  with  water  from  a  reser¬ 
voir,  and  is  lighted  by  gas.  Population  (1890),  8,315. 

DUNNING,  John,  Baron  Ashburton  (1731-1783), 
an  eminent  English  lawyer. 

DUNOIS,  Jean,  Count  of  Orleans  and  Longueville, 
commonly  called  the  “  Bastard  of  Orleans,”  a  celebrated 
French  warrior  and  grand-chamberlain  of  France,  was 
the  natural  son  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  (brother  of 
Charles  VI.)  and  Mariette  d’Enghien,  Madame de  Cany, 
and  was  born  at  Paris  November  23,  1402.  He  was 
brought  up  in  the  house  of  the  duke,  and  in  company 
of  his  legitimate  sons.  His  earliest  feat  of  arms  was 
the  surprise  and  rout  in  1427  of  the  English,  who  were 
besieging  Montargis  —  the  first  successful  blow  against 
the  English  power  in  France  following  a  long  series  of 
French  defeats.  In  1428  he  threw  himself  into  Orleans, 
and  was  the  principal  means  of  enabling  the  garrison  to 
hold  out  until  the  arrival  of  Joan  of  Arc,  when  he 
shared  with  her  the  honor  of  defeating  the  enemy  there 
in  1429.  He  then  accompanied  Joan  to  Rheims,  and 
shared  in  the  victory  of  Patay.  After  her  death  he 
raised  the  siege  of  Chartres  and  of  Lagny,  and  drove  the 
English  from  Paris,  which  he  entered  in  triumph  on 
April  13,  1436.  The  English  retreated  gradually  into 
the  Isle  of  France,  and  thence  into  Normandy;  and 
Dunois,  having  in  1449  been  raised  to  the  rank  of; 
lieutenant-general,  soon  conquered  from  them  the 
whole  of  that  province.  In  1451  he  attacked  them  in 
Guienne,  taking  among  other  towns  Bordeaux,  which 
the  English  had  held  for  xoo  years.  He  died  in  1468. 

DUNOON,  a  town  in  Argyllshire,  Scotland,  situated 
on  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  about  nine  miles  west  from 
Greenock,  and  on  the  opposite  shore. 

DUNS  SCOTUS,  John,  one  of  the  foremost  of  the 
schoolmen,  was  born  in  the  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  year  and  place  of  his  birth  are  both  un¬ 
certain.  It  is  noteworthy  as  a  curiosity  of  literature, 
that  Dempster  published  a  quarto  volume,  the  main  ob¬ 
ject  of  which  was  to  prove  by  twelve  distinct  arguments 
that  Duns  Scotus  was  a  Scotchman.  It  is  said  that 
when  he  was  a  boy  his  extraordinary  ability  was  ob¬ 
served  by  two  Franciscan  friars,  who  took  him  to  their 
convent  at  Newcastle.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not  it 
seems  certain  that  he  joined  the  Franciscan  order  in 
early  life,  and  that  he  studied  at  Merton  College,  Oxford, 
of  which  he  was  made  a  fellow.  According  to  Wad¬ 
ding,  he  became  remarkably  proficient  in  all  branches 
of  learning,  but  especially  in  mathematics.  When  his 
master,  William  Varron,  removed  to  Paris,  in  1301, 
Duns  Scotus  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  as  professor 
of  philosophy.  His  lectures  attracted  an  immense  num¬ 
ber  of  students,  though  the  story  that  in  his  day  the 
university  was  attended  by  no  less  than  30,000  is  proba¬ 
bly  an  exaggeration.  Fie  was  removed  to  Paris,  prob¬ 
ably  in  1304,  though  the  precise  date  is  uncertain.  In 
1307  he  received  his  doctor’s  degree  from  the  University 
of  Paris,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  regent 
of  the  theological  school.  His  connection  with  the 
university  was  made  memorable  by  his  defense  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  in  which  he 
displayed  such  dialectical  ingenuity  as  to  win  for  him¬ 
self  the  title  Doctor  Sudtilis.  According  to  the  ac¬ 


count  that  is  usually  given  he  refuted  one  by  one  no  less 
than  two  hundred  objections  urged  against  the  doctrine 
by  the  Dominicans,  and  established  his  own  position  by 
“  a  cloud  ”  of  arguments.  The  doctrine  continued  long 
to  be  one  of  the  main  subjects  in  dispute  between  the 
Scotists  and  the  Thomists,  or,  what  is  almost  the  same 
thing,  between  the  Franciscans  and  the  Dominicans. 
To  judge  from  its  subsequent  acts,  the  University  of 
Paris  seems  to  have  been  deeply  and  lastingly  impressed 
by  the  arguments  of  Duns  Scotus.  In  1387  it  formally 
comdemned  the  Thomist  doctrine,  and  a  century  after¬ 
ward  it  required  all  who  received  the  doctor’s  degree  to 
bind  themselves  by  an  oath  to  defend  the  doctrine  of  the 
Immaculate  Craception.  In  1308  Duns  Scotus  was 
sent  by  the  general  of  his  order  to  Cologne  with  the 
twofold  object  of  engaging  in  a  controversy  with  the 
Beghards  and  of  assisting  in  the  foundation  of  a  uni¬ 
versity.  He  was  received  with  great  ceremony  by  the 
magistrates  and  nobles  of  the  city.  After  a  very  short 
residence,  however,  he  died  of  apoplexy,  on  November 
8,  1308.  The  story  told  by  Paulus  Jovius,  that  on  his 
grave  being  opened  some  time  after  his  death  his  body 
was  found  to  have  turned  in  the  coffin,  from  which  it 
was  inferred  that  he  had  been  buried  alive,  is  generally 
regarded  as  fabulous. 

The  works  of  Duns  Scotus  were  very  numerous, 
though  in  the  collections  edited  by  Luke  Wadding,  a 
Franciscan,  several  are  ascribed  to  him  without  suffi¬ 
cient  ground.  This  edition  contains  a  life  full  of  legends, 
which  was  reprinted  separately  (Mons,  1644).  The 
most  important  of  the  works  of  Duns  Scotus  consisted 
of  questions  and  commentaries  on  the  writings  of  Aris¬ 
totle,  and  on  the  Sentences  of  Lompark. 

DUNSTABLE,  a  market-town  and,  since  1864,  a 
municipal  borough  of  England,  in  the  County  of  Bed¬ 
ford,  thirty-three  miles  northwest  of  London,  and 
eighteen  miles  south-southwest  of  Bedford,  with  com¬ 
munication  by  both  the  North  Western  and  the  Great 
Northern  railways.  Population  (1889),  5,000. 

DUNSTAN,  St.,  was  bom  at  Glastonbury  in  924  or 
925.  His  father,  Heorstan,  was  brother  of  Hilfheah 
the  Bold,  Bishop  of  Winchester  ;  and  the  tradition  that 
he  was  connected  with  the  royal  house  seems  not  im¬ 
probable.  Asa  child  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of 
certain  Irish  teachers  who  had  settled  at  Glastonbury  ; 
and  he  devoted  his  boyhood  to  study  with  a  fervor  so 
intense  that  he  at  length  brought  on  himself  a  severe 
attack  of  brain  fever,  the  effects  of  which  are  apparent 
in  the  fantastic  visions  which  troubled  his  afterlife.  He 
was  still  a  boy  when  he  entered  the  household  of  Athel- 
stan,  and  he  was  only  fifteen  or  sixteen  at  the  accession 
of  Edmund ;  but  he  had  not  been  long  at  court  before 
his  ambitious  and  lofty  temper  had  surrounded  him  with 
bitter  enemies.  In  all  the  accomplishments  of  his  time, 
except  those  of  the  warrior,  he  stood  preeminent.  His 
memory  was  stored  with  the  ancient  Irish  ballads  and 
legends,  and  he  excelled  in  music,  in  painting,  and  even 
in  the  mechanical  arts.  But  he  soon  found  that  his 
talents,  while  making  him  a  favorite  in  the  ladies’ 
bowers,  only  inflamed  the  jealousy  of  his  rough,  ignorant 
soldier  rivals.  He  was  accused  of  dealing  in  witchcraft, 
was  driven  with  rude  force  from  the  court,  and,  perhaps 
under  the  pretext  of  testing  whether  he  was  really 
wizard  or  no,  was  flung  into  a  muddy  pond,  whence  he 
was  glad  to  escape  to  the  protection  of  his  uncle 
Hilfheah.  The  result  of  this  outrage  was  a  second  at¬ 
tack  of  fever,  from  which  he  rose  to  yield  to  his  uncle’s 
persuasions,  and  take  the  vows  as  a  monk.  It  was  with 
great  reluctance  that  he  took  this  step,  for  he  was 
deeply  in  love  with  a  lady  at  court  ;  but  the  feeling, 
natural  in  that  age,  that  his  illness  was  a  direct  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  will  of  Providence,  was  likely  to  impress 
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itself  with  peculiar  force  upon  an  imagination  such  as 
his,  and  he  was  also,  doubtless,  conscious  that  the  only 
protection  for  his  physical  weakness  lay  in  the  power 
of  the  Church.  After  his  recovery,  he  spent  some  time 
quietly  studying  and  teaching,  and  practicing  the  austeri¬ 
ties  which  gained  him  the  reputation  of  a  saint ;  but  it 
was  not  long  before  he  returned  to  court.  Again  his 
enemies  seemed  likely  to  prove  too  powerful  for  him.  He, 
however,  gained  the  favor  of  King  Edmund,  who  created 
him  Abbot  of  Glastonbury  when  he  was  about  twenty- 
two  years  of  age.  He  became  principal  treasurer  of 
the  kingdom,  and  we  find  him  a  few  years  later  (953),  on 
account  of  his  tenure  of  that  office,  refusing  an  offer  of 
the  See  of  Crediton. 

From  946  to  955,  the  throne  was  occupied  by  Eddred, 
whose  constant  ill  health  threw  the  chief  power  into 
Dunstan’s  hands.  In  955  Edwy  came  to  the  throne  ; 
and  the  party  of  Edgiva,  to  which  Dunstan  belonged, 
lost  its  influence.  Ot  the  details  of  the  party  struggles 
which  ensued  we  have  no  trustworthy  information  ;  but 
one  incident  of  the  quarrel  between  the  king  and  the 
minister  has  become  famous.  Edwy,  though  then  prob¬ 
ably  a  mere  boy,  was  deeply  in  love  with  his  kinswoman 
Elgiva,  whose  mother,  Ethelgiva,  a  lady  of  the  highest 
rank,  is  accused,  with  what  degree  of  truth  cannot  now 
be  determined,  of  having  used  the  most  shameful  means 
to  gain  power  over  the  young  king.  What  relationship 
really  existed  between  Edwy  and  Elgiva  is  unknown, 
but  it  was  such  as  to  be  considered  by  the  churchmen 
as  an  insuperable  bar  to  marriage.  Edwy,  however, 
defied  their  opposition.  On  the  evening  of  his  corona¬ 
tion  he  withdrew  from  the  banquet  to  the  society  of  El¬ 
giva.  Dunstan  was  sent  by  the  Witan  to  recall  him, 
and  exhibited  a  violence  which  may  be  excused,  when 
we  consider  that  Edwy  had  both  grievously  insulted  the 
Witan  and  openly  sought,  upon  so  solemn  an  occasion, 
the  dangerous  society  of  a  girl  whom  the  Church  forbade 
him  to  marry. 

A  year  or  so  after  Ethelgiva  and  her  party  tri¬ 
umphed,  and  Dunstan,  being  outlawed,  was  obliged  to 
flee  to  Ghent.  In  957,  however,  a  revolt  placed  Edwy’s 
brother  Edgar  on  the  throne  of  Mercia  and  Northum¬ 
bria,  and  at  his  court  Dunstan  resumed  his  old  position 
of  chief  minister.  He  was  created  bishop  (perhaps  at 
first  without  a  See);  and,  in  defiance  of  strict  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  law,  he  obtained  and  held  at  once  the  Sees  of  Worces¬ 
ter  and  London.  By  the  death  of  Edwy,  in  959,  Edgar 
gained  the  sovereignty  of  Wessex;  and  a  few  months  af¬ 
ter  Dunstan  was  appointed  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
On  the  death  of  Edgar  (955),  Dunstan’s  influence  se¬ 
cured  the  crown  for  Edward.  But  a  fierce  struggle  en¬ 
sued  between  Dunstan  and  his  enemies.  In  9 77,  the 
Witan  met  three  times  ;  and  the  last  meeting,  that  at 
Caine,  was  signalized  by  an  accident,  which  the  friends 
of  Dunstan  called  a  miracle.  Half  the  floor  of  the 
room  in  which  the  Witan  was  assembled  gave  way  at 
the  moment  that  Dunstan  was  making  a  solemn  appeal 
to  God,  so  that  the  enemies  of  Dunstan  fell,  and  Dun¬ 
stan  and  his  friends  remained  unhurt.  This  accident 
has  been  explained  by  reference  to  the  archbishop’s  well- 
known  skill  in  mechanics.  During  the  first  few  years 
of  the  unhappy  reign  of  Ethelred  the  Unready,  Dunstan 
probably  retained  some  influence  in  the  government ; 
and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  year  of  his  death  (which 
took  place  on  May  19,  9S8),  marks  the  commencement 
of  the  most  disastrous  invasions  of  the  Danes.  Toward 
the  close  of  his  life  Dunstan  is  said  to  have  retired  from 
the  court,  and  his  last  years  were  devoted  to  religious 
observances  and  the  composition  of  sacred  music,  his 
favorite  amusement  being,  as  of  old,  the  manufacture  of 
bells  and  musical  instruments. 

DUNTON,  John  (1659-1735),  an  eccentric  booksel- 
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I  ler,  publisher,  and  author,  was  born  at  Grpffham,  in 
Huntingdonshire. 

DUPERREY,  Louis  Isidore  (1786-1865),  a  French 
navigator  and  scientific  investigator,  was  born  at  Paris, 
entered  the  navy  in  1803,  t°°k  Part  in  the  military  oper¬ 
ations  of  1809  at  Brest  and  Rochefort,  and  assisted  in 
the  hydrographical  survey  of  the  coast  of  Tuscany  car¬ 
ried  on  during  that  and  the  following  year.  From  1817 
to  1820  he  served  under  Freycinet  in  his  great  voyage 
round  the  world,  being  intrusted  with  the  hydrographic 
operations  on  board  the  Urania  ;  and  he  contributed 
largely  to  the  preservation  of  the  crew  and  the  scientific 
collections  when  his  vessel  was  wrecked  at  the  Malouin 
Islands.  In  1822  he  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant, 
and  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  Coquillc , 
which  during  the  next  three  years  was  engaged  in  scien¬ 
tific  explorations  in  the  South  Pacific  and  along  the 
coasts  of  South  America.  From  this  voyage  he  brought 
back  not  only  great  additions  to  cartography  and  im¬ 
portant  data  in  regard  to  the  currents  of  the  Pacific,  but 
also  numerous  pendulum  observations,  serving  to  de¬ 
termine  the  magnetic  equator,  and  to  prove  the  equality 
of  the  flattening  of  the  two  hemispheres.  During  the 
rest  of  his  life  he  devoted  himself  mainly  to  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  terrestrial  magnetism  ;  and  the  value  of  his 
labors  was  recognized  by  his  admission  into  the  Acad - 
emy  des  Sciences  in  1842.  He  died  in  August,  1865. 

DUPERRON,  Jacques  Davy  (1556-1618),  a  cele¬ 
brated  French  cardinal,  was  born  at  St.  Lo,  in  Nor¬ 
mandy.  His  father  was  educated  for  a  physician,  but 
on  embracing  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  became 
a  Protestant  minister,  and  to  escape  persecution  settled 
at  Bern,  in  Switzerland.  Here  Jacques  Davy  received  his 
education,  being  taught  Latin  and  mathematics  by  his 
father,  and  learning  without  the  aid  of  any  one  Greek 
and  Hebrew  and  the  philosophy  which  was  then  in 
vogue.  At  twenty  years  of  age  he  came  to  Paris,  and 
was  presented  to  the  king  by  the  Count  of  Matignon; 
and  after  he  had  abjured  Protestantism,  being  again 
presented  by  Philip  Desportes,  abbot  of  Tiron,  as  a 
young  man  without  equal  for  knowledge  and  talent,  he 
was  appointed  reader  to  the  king.  He  was  commanded 
to  preach  before  the  king  at  the  convent  of  Vincennes,., 
when  the  success  of  his  sermon  on  the  love  of  God,  and 
of  a  funeral  oration  on  the  poet  Ronsard,  induced  him 
to  take  orders.  On  the  death  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
he  was  chosen  to  pronounce  her  eulogy,  which,  though 
it  contained  an  attack  on  Elizabeth  of  England  that  the 
king  thought  it  prudent  to  disavow,  tended  to  advance 
both  the  ecclesiastic’s  fame  and  fortune.  When  the 
Cardinal  de  Bourbon,  at  the  end  of  Henry  III.’s  reign, 
plotted  to  secure  to  himself  the  throne  to  the  prejudice 
of  Henry  IV.,  Duperron  is  accused  of  having  joined 
in  the  plot  and  revealed  to  Henry  IV.  its  secrets. 
However  that  may  be,  when  the  plot  failed,  and 
Henry  IV.  mounted  the  throne,  Duperron  enjoyed 
the  favor  of  that  monarch,  and  in  1591  was  created  by 
him  Bishop  of  Evreux.  He  converted  Henry  to  the 
Catholic  religion;  and,  after  the  taking  of  Paris,  ac¬ 
companied  the  Cardinal  D’Ossat  to  Rome  to  obtain  the 
removal  of  the  interdict  which  had  been  passed  upon 
France.  On  his  return  to  his  diocese,  his  zeal  and  elo¬ 
quence  were  largely  instrumental  in  withstanding  the 
progress  of  Calvinism,  and  among  others  he  converted 
Henry  Sponde,  who  became  Bishop  of  Pamiers,  and  the 
Swiss  General  Sancy.  His  success  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  church,  and  he  was  chosen  to  represent  it  at 
Fontainebleau  in  1600.  In  1604  he  was  sent  to  Rome 
as  “  charge  d’affaires  de  France;  ”  and,  having  hardly 
arrived  when  Clement  VIII.  died,  he  largely  contributed 
by  his  eloquence  to  the  election  of  Leo  XI.  to  the  Papal 
throne,  and,  on  the  death  of  Leo  twenty-four  days  after. 
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to  the  election  of  Taul  V.  While  still  at  Rome  he  was  j 
named  archbishop  of  Sens,  and  the  same  year  was  made 
a  cardinal.  He  died  at  Paris,  September  6,  1618. 

DUPIN,  Andre  Marie  Jean  Jaques,  commonly 
called  Dupin  the  Elder,  a  celebrated  French  advocate, 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  of  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Assembly,  was  born  at  Varzy,  in  Ni£vre,  on 
February  i,  1783.  In  1880  he  was  made  advocate,  and 
in  1802,  when  the  schools  of  law  were  opened,  he  re¬ 
ceived  successively  the  degrees  of  licentiate  and  doctor 
from  the  new  faculty.  When  he  entered  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  in  1815  he  at  once  took  an  active  part  in 
the  debates,  and  strenuously  opposed  the  election  of  the 
son  of  Napoleon  as  emperor  after  his  father’s  abdica¬ 
tion.  At  the  election  after  the  second  restoration 
Dupin  was  not  reelected.  He  defended  with  great  in¬ 
trepidity  the  principal  political  victims  of  the  reaction, 
among  others,  in  conjunction  with  Berryer,  Marshal 
Ney  ;  and  in  October,  1815,  boldly  published  a  tractate 
entitled  Libre  Defense  des  A  sense's.  In  1827  he  was 
again  elected  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
and  in  1830  took  part  in  counseling  the  revolution,  and 
in  exhorting  the  citizens  to  resistance.  In  August  of 
that  year  he  became  a  member  of  Louis  Philippe’s  cabi¬ 
net,  and  more  than  any  one  else  contributed  to  the  form¬ 
ation  of  the  new  re'git?ie.  At  the  end  of  1832  he 
became  president  of  the  chamber,  which  office  he  held 
successively  for  eight  years.  On  Louis  Philippe’s  abdi¬ 
cation  in  1848  Dupin  introduced  the  young  Count  of 
Paris  into  the  chamber,  and  proposed  him  as  king  with 
the  Duchess  of  Orleans  as  regent.  This  attempt  failed, 
but  Dupin  submitted  to  circumstances,  and,  retaining 
the  office  of  procureur-general,  his  first  act  was  to  de¬ 
cide  that  justice  should  henceforth  be  rendered  to  the 
“name  of  the  French  people.”  In  1849  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Assembly,  and  became  president  of  the 
principal  committee  —  that  on  legislation.  After  the 
coup  d'e'tat  of  December  2,  1851,  he  still  retained  his 
office  of  procureur-general ,  and  did  not  demit  it  till 
effect  was  given  to  the  decrees  confiscating  the  property 
of  the  house  of  Orleans.  In  1857  he  was  offered  his 
old  office  by  the  emperor,  and  accepted  it,  explaining 
his  acceptance  in  a  discourse,  a  sentence  of  which  may 
be  employed  to  describe  his  whole  political  career.  “  I 
have  always,”  he  said,  “  belonged  to  France  and  never 
to  parties.”  He  died  November  8,  1865. 

DUPIN,  Louis  Ellies  (1657-1719),  a  celebrated 
French  ecclesiastical  historian,  belonged  to  a  noble 
family  in  Normandy,  and  was  born  at  Paris. 

Dupin  was  a  voluminous  author.  Besides  his  great 
work  on  ecclesiastical  authors,  mention  may  be  made  of 
Bibliotheque  Universelle  des  Historiens,  2  vols.  ( 1 707) ; 
Z’  Histoire  de  l  ’  /glise  en  A bre'ge  (1712);  and  V Histoire 
Profane  Depuis  le  Commencement  du  Monde  Jusqu 7  a 
Present,  4  vols.  1712. 

DUPLEIX,  Joseph,  governor-general  of  the  French 
establishments  in  India,  was  born  about  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  son  of  a  rich  farmer-general, 
he  was  carefully  educated,  made  several  voyages  to 
America  and  India,  and  in  1720  was  named  a  member  of 
the  superior  council  at  Pondicherry.  He  displayed 
great  business  aptitude,  and,  in  addition  to  his  official 
duties,  made  large  ventures  on  his  own  account,  and  ac¬ 
quired  a  fortune.  In  1730  he  was  made  superintendent 
of  French  affairs  in  Chandernagore,  the  town  prospering 
under  his  energetic  administration  and  growing  into 
great  importance.  His  reputation  procured  him  in 
1742  the  appointment  of  governor-general  of  all  French 
establishments  in  India.  His  ambition  now  was  to  ac¬ 
quire  for  France  vast  territories  in  India;  and  for  this 
purpose  he  entered  into  relations  with  the  native  princes, 
and  adopted  a  style  of  Oriental  gorgeousness  in  his  dress 


and  surroundings.  The  English  took  the  alarm.  Bui 
the  danger  to  their  settlements  and  power  was  partly 
averted  by  the  bitter  mutual  jealousy  which  existed  be¬ 
tween  Dupleix  and  La  Bourdonnais,  French  governor  of 
the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  When  Madras  capitulated  to  the 
French  in  1746,  Dupleix  opposed  the  restoration  of  the 
town  to  the  English,  thus  violating  the  treaty  signed  by 
La  Bourdonnais.  He  then  sent  an  expedition  against 
Port  St.  David  (1747),  which  was  defeated  on  its  march 
by  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  the  ally  of  the  English.  Dupleix 
succeeded  in  gaining  over  the  nabob,  and  again  at¬ 
tempted  the  capture  of  Fort  St.  David  but  unsuccess¬ 
fully.  A  midnight  attack  on  Cuddalore  was  repulsed 
with  great  loss.  In  1748  Pondicherry  was  besieged  by 
the  English  ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  operations  news 
arrived  of  the  peace  concluded  between  the  French  and 
the  English  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Dupleix  next  entered 
into  negotiations  which  had  for  their  object  the  subju¬ 
gation  of  Southern  India,  and  he  sent  a  large  body  of 
troops  to  the  aid  of  two  claimants  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Carnatic  and  the  Deccan.  The  English  were  en¬ 
gaged  on  the  side  of  their  rivals.  After  temporary  suc¬ 
cesses  the  scheme  failed.  The  conflicts  between  the 
French  and  the  English  in  India  continued  till  1754, 
when  Dupleix  was  recalled  to  France.  He  had  spent 
immense  sums  out  of  his  private  fortune  on  account  of 
the  French  company,  but  in  opposition  to  their  wishes, 
and  vainly  attempted  to  recover  them  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  He  appears  to  have  died  in  obscurity  and  want 
about  1763. 

DUPONT,  Pierre  (1821-1871),  a  French  song¬ 
writer  of  great  popularity,  the  son  of  a  workman  of 
Provins,  was  born  at  Lyons,  his  mother’s  native  city, 
but  brought  up  from  childhood  under  the  care  of  an 
elderly  cousin  who  occupied  the  position  of  priest  of 
Roche-Taillee-sur-Saone.  The  thought  of  trying  his 
fortune  as  a  writer  for  the  stage  was  taking  shape  in  his 
mind,  when  in  1847  the  success  of  his  peasant  song 
J'ai  Deux  Grands  Been fs  dans  mon  /stable  opened  up  an¬ 
other  prospect  of  fame  ;  and  from  that  date  to  his  death 
he  confined  himself  mainly,  though  not  exclusively,  to 
the  cultivation  of  his  lyrical  faculty.  His  lyrical  poems 
may  very  fairly  be  arranged  according  to  his  own  classi¬ 
fication —  rustic  and,  as  far  as  the  writer  is  concerned, 
objective,  legendary  and  subjective,  patriotic  and  con¬ 
temporaneous. 

DUPONT  DE  L’EURE,  Jacques  Charles  (1767— 
1 85 5 ),  a  French  lawyer  and  statesman,  was  born  at 
Neubourg,  in  Normandy.  From  1817  till  1849  he  was 
uninterruptedly  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
and  he  acted  consistently  with  the  liberal  opposition,  of 
which  at  more  than  one  crisis  he  was  the  virtual  leader. 
For  a  few  months  in  1830  he  held  office  as  minister  of 
justice,  but,  finding  himself  out  of  harmony  with  his 
colleagues,  he  resigned  before  the  close  of  the  year  and 
resumed  his  place  in  the  opposition.  At  the  revolution 
of  1848  Dupont  de  PEure  was  made  president  of  the 
provisional  government  as  being  its  oldest  member.  He 
died  in  1855  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight.  The  consist¬ 
ent  urmness  with  which  he  adhered  to  the  cause  of 
constitutional  liberalism  during  the  many  changes  of  his 
times  gained  him  the  highest  respect  of  his  countrymen, 
by  whom  he  was  styled  the  Aristides  of  the  French  tri¬ 
bune. 

DUPONT  DE  NEMOURS,  Pierre  Samuel,  a 
French  political  economist  and  statesman,  was  born  at 
Paris  on  December  14,  1739.  During  the  Revolution 
period  he  advocated  reform  and  constitutional  monarchy 
as  against  the  views  of  the  extreme  republicans,  and  was 
therefore  destined  for  vengeance  when  the  republicans 
triumphed.  After  August  10,  1792,  he  was  concealed  for 
some  weeks  in  the  observatory  of  the  Mazarin  College, 
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from  which  he  contrived  to  escape  to  the  country.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  time  that  elapsed  before  he  was  discovered  and 
arrested  he  wrote  his  Philosophic de  V Univers.  Impris¬ 
oned  in  La  Force,  he  was  one  of  those  who  had  the 
good  fortune  to  escape  the  guillotine  till  the  death  of 
Robespierre  set  them  free.  As  a  member  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Five  Hundred,  Dupont  carried  out  his  policy  of 
resistance  to  the  Jacobins,  and  made  himself  prominent 
as  a  member  of  the  reactionary  party.  After  the  repub¬ 
lican  triumph  on  Fructidor  18  (September  4th),  1797, 
his  house  was  sacked  by  the  mob,  and  he  himself  only 
escaped  transportation  to  Cayenne  through  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  M.  J.  Chenier.  In  1799  he  found  it  advisable 
for  his  comfort,  if  not  for  his  safety,  to  emigrate  with 
his  family  to  the  United  States.  On  his  return  to  France 
in  1S02  he  declined  to  accept  any  office  under  Napoleon, 
and  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to  literary  pur¬ 
suits.  The  consideration  accorded  to  him  in  the  United 
States  was  shown  by  his  being  employed  to  arrange  the 
treaty  of  1803,  by  wh'ch  Louisiana  was  sold  to  the 
Union,  and  by  his  being  requested  by  Jefferson  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  scheme  of  national  education,  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1812  under  the  title  Sur  /’ Education  Nationale 
dons  les  Etats  Unis  d’A merique.  Though  the  scheme 
was  not  carried  out  in  the  United  States,  several  of  its 
features  have  been  adopted  in  the  existing  French  code. 
On  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  in  1814,  Dupont  became 
secretary  of  the  Provisional  Government,  and  on  the  res¬ 
toration  he  was  made  a  councilor  of  state.  The  re¬ 
turn  of  the  emperor  in  1815  determined  him  to  quit 
France,  and  he  spent  the  close  of  his  life  with  his  two 
sons,  who  had  established  a  powder  manufactory  in  the 
State  of  Lelaware.  He  died  near  Wilmington,  Dela¬ 
ware,  on  August  6,  1817. 

DUPUIS,  Charles  Francois,  an  eminent  French 
scientific  writer,  was  born  at  Trye-Chateau,  between 
Gisors  and  Chaumont,  October  26,  1742.  While  he  was 
engaged  in  measuring  a  tower  by  the  geometric  method 
the  Due  de  la  Rochefoucault  met  him,  and,  being  struck 
with  his  intelligence,  gave  him  a  bursary  in  the  College 
of  Harcourt.  Dupuis  made  such  rapid  progress  in  his 
studies  that,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  rhetoric  at  the  College  of  Lisieux,  where  he 
had  previously  passed  as  a  licentiate  of  theology.  In 
his  hours  of  leisure  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  law,  and,  in  1770  was  admitted  an  advocate  before 
Parliament.  Two  university  discourses  which  he  deliv¬ 
ered,  one  on  the  occasion  of  the  distribution  of  prizes, 
and  the  other  on  the  death  of  the  Empress  Maria  Ther- 
resa,  having  been  printed,  were  admired  on  account  of 
their  elegant  Latinity,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
author’s  fame  as  a  writer.  His  chief  attention,  how¬ 
ever,  was  devoted  to  mathematics,  the  object  of  his 
early  studies ;  and  for  some  years  he  attended  the  as¬ 
tronomical  lectures  of  Lalande,  with  whom  he  formed 
an  intimate  friendship.  In  1778  he  constructed  a  tele¬ 
graph  on  the  principle  suggested  by  Amontons,  and 
employed  it  in  keeping  up  a  correspondence  with  his 
friend  M.  Fortin  in  the  neighboring  village  of  Bagneux, 
until  the  Revolution  rendered  it  necessary  that  he  should 
destroy  his  machine  to  avoid  suspicion. 

Much  about  the  same  time,  Dupuis  formed  his  in¬ 
genious  theory  with  respect  to  the  origin  of  the  Greek 
months.  In  the  course  of  his  investigations  upon  this 
subject,  he  composed  a  long  memoir  on  the  constella¬ 
tions,  in  which  he  endeavored  to  account  for  the  want 
of  any  resemblance  between  the  groups  of  stars  in  the 
heavens  and  the  names  by  which  they  are  known,  by 
supposing  that  the  zodiac  was,  for  the  people  who  in¬ 
vented  it,  a  sort  of  calendar  at  once  astronomical  and 
rural,  and  that  the  figures  chosen  for  the  constellations 
were  such  as  would  naturally  suggest  the  agricultural 
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operations  of  the  season.  It  seemed  only  necessary, 
therefore,  to  discover  the  clime  and  the  period  in  which 
the  constellation  of  Capricorn  must  have  arisen  with 
the  sun  on  the  day  of  the  summer  solstice,  and.  the 
vernal  equinox  must  have  occurred  under  Libra.  It 
appeared  to  Dupuis  that  this  clime  was  Upper  Egypt, 
and  that  the  perfect  correspondence  between  the  signs 
and  their  significations  had  existed  in  that  country  at  a 
period  of  between  fifteen  and  sixteen  thousand  years 
before  the  present  time  ;  that  it  had  existed  only  there  ; 
and  that  this  harmony  had  been  disturbed  by  the  effect 
of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes.  He  therefore  as¬ 
cribed  the  invention  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  to  the 
people  who  then  inhabited  Upper  Egypt  or  Ethiopia. 
This  was  the  basis  on  which  Dupuis  established  his 
mythological  system,  and  endeavored  to  explain  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  fabulous  history,  and  the  whole  system  of  the 
theogony  and  theology  of  the  ancients. 

Persuaded  of  the  importance  of  his  discoveries,  which, 
however,  were  by  no  means  entirely  original,  Dupuis 
published  several  detached  parts  of  his  system  in  the 
Journal  dcs  Savants  for  the  months  of  June,  October, 
and  December,  1777,  and  February,  1781.  These  he 
afterward  collected  and  published,  first  in  Lalande’s 
Astronomy,  and  then  in  a  separate  volume  in  4to,  1781. 
under  the  title  of  Memoir e  sur  /’  Origine  des  Constclla 
tions  et  sur  P  Explication  de  la  Fable  par  P Astronomic. 
The  theory  propounded  in  this  memoir  was  refuted  by 
Bailly,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  his  History  of  Astronomy , 
but,  at  the  same  time,  with  a  just  acknowledgment  of 
the  erudition  and  ingenuity  exhibited  by  the  author. 
Condorcet  proposed  Dupuis  to  Frederick  the  Great  of 
Prussia,  as  a  fit  person  to  succeed  Thiebault  in  the  pro¬ 
fessorship  of  literature  at  Berlin ;  and  Dupuis  had  ac¬ 
cepted  the  invitation,  when  the  death  of  the  king  put  an 
end  to  the  engagement.  The  chair  of  humanity  in  the 
College  of  France  having  at  the  same  time  become  va¬ 
cant  by  the  death  of  Bejot,  it  was  conferred  on  Dupuis; 
and,  in  1 788  he  became  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Inscriptions.  He  now  resigned  his  professorship  at 
Lisieux,  and  was  appointed  by  the  administrators  of  the 
department  of  Paris  one  of  the  four  commissioners  of 
public  instruction.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  troubles  Dupuis  sought  an  asylum  at  Evreux  ; 
and,  having  been  chosen  a  member  of  the  National 
Convention  by  the  department  of  Seine-et-Oise,  he  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  by  the  moderation  of  his  speeches  and 
public  conduct.  In  the  third  year  of  the  republic  lie 
was  elected  secretary  to  the  Assembly,  and  in  the  fourth 
he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hun¬ 
dred.  After  the  memorable  eighteenth  Brumaire  he 
was  elected  by  the  department  of  Seine-et-Oise  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  legislative  body,  of  which  he  became  the 
president.  He  had  been  proposed  as  a  candidate  for 
the  senate  when  he  resolved  to  abandon  politics,  devot¬ 
ing  himself  during  the  rest  of  his  life  to  his  favorite 
studies.  He  died  September  29,  1809. 

DUPUYTREN,  Guillaume,  Baron,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  French  anatomists  and  surgeons, 
was  born  October  6,  1777,  at  Pierre  Buffiere.  a  small 
town  of  Limousin.  At  the  newly  established  Ecole  de 
Medecine,  under  Fourcroy,  he  began  the  study  of  medi¬ 
cine  with  great  diligence,  and  was  appointed  by  com¬ 
petition  prosector  of  the  faculty  when  only  eighteen  years 
of  age.  In  1803  he  was  appointed  assistant-surgeon  at 
the  Hotel-Dieu;  and  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
operative  surgery  in  succession  to  Sabbatier,  in  1811. 
In  1815  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  clinical  surgery, 
and  three  years  later  he  became  head  surgeon  at  the 
Hotel-Dieu.  Many  other  offices  were  conferred  upon 
him  ;  he  became  inspector  of  the  university,  a  chevalier 
and  afterward  an  officer  in  the  Legion  of  Honor,  cheva* 
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tier  of  St.  Michel,  baron,  member  of  the  Institute,  and 
first  surgeon  to  the  king.  Dupuytren’s  energy  and  in¬ 
dustry  were  alike  remarkable.  The  most  important 
of  Dupuytren’s  writings  is  his  Treatise  on  Artificial 
Anus,  in  which  the  principles  laid  down  by  John  Hun¬ 
ter  are  happily  applied.  In  his  operations  he  was  re¬ 
markable  for  the  skill  and  dexterity  with  which  he  over¬ 
came  the  numerous  difficulties  incidental  to  so  extensive 
a  practice  as  he  enjoyed.  He  had  complete  control 
over  his  feelings,  and  great  readiness  of  resource.  In¬ 
stead  of  attempting  to  introduce  new  methods  of  pro¬ 
cedure,  he  commonly  limited  himself  to  modifying  and 
adapting  to  his  particular  exigencies  the  established  laws 
of  surgery.  He  was  thus  led  to  invent  several  new 
surgical  instruments.  In  private  life  Dupuytren  was 
cold  and  reserved  ;  and  this  was  perhaps  increased  by 
his  constant  struggle  against  a  consumptive  tendency, 
which  ultimately  carried  him  off  February  8,  1835.  In 
November,  1833,  he  had  suffered  a  slight  shock  of  apo¬ 
plexy,  but  he  continued  in  practice  almost  until  the  day 
of  his  death. 

DUQUESNE,  Abraham,  Marquis,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  naval  officers  in  the  history  of  France,  was 
born  at  Dieppe,  in  1610.  Born  in  a  stirring  seaport,  the 
son  of  a  distinguished  naval  officer,  he  naturally  adopted 
the  profession  of  a  sailor.  He  spent  his  youth  m  the 
merchant  service,  and  obtained  his  first  distinction  in 
naval  warfare  by  the  capture  of  the  island  of  Lerins  from 
the  Spaniards,  in  May  1637.  About  the  same  time  his 
father  was  killed  in  an  engagement  with  the  Spaniards, 
and  the  news  raised  his  hatred  of  the  national  enemy  to 
the  pitch  of  a  personal  and  bitter  animosity.  For  the 
next  five  years  he  sought  every  opportunity  of  inflicting 
defeat  and  humiliation  on  the  Spanish  navy,  and  he  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  by  his  bravery  in  the  engagement  at 
Gattari  (1638),  the  expedition  to  Coruna  (1639),  and  in 
battle  at  Terragona,  (1641),  Barcelona  (1643),  and  the 
Cape  de  Gata.  The  French  navy  being  left  unemployed 
during  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.,  Duquesne  obtained 
leave  to  offer  his  services  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  who 
gave  him  a  commission  as  vice-admiral  in  1643.  In  this 
capacity  he  defeated  the  Danish  fleet  near  Gottenburg 
and  thus  raised  the  siege  of  the  city.  The  Danes  re  - 
turned  to  the  struggle  with  increased  forces  under 
the  command  of  King  Christiern  in  person,  but 
they  were  again  defeated  —  their  admiral  being  killed 
and  his  ship  taken.  Peace  having  been  concluded  be¬ 
tween  Sweden  and  Denmark  in  1645,  Duquesne  re¬ 
turned  to  France.  The  revolt  at  Bordeaux,  supported 
as  it  was  by  material  aid  from  Spain,  gave  him  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  at  once  serving  his  country  and  gratifying 
his  long  cherished  hatred  of  the  Spaniards.  In  1650  he 
fitted  out  at  his  own  expense  a  squadron  with  which  he 
blockaded  the  mouth  of  the  Gironde,  and  compelled  the 
city  to  surrender.  For  this  service  he  was  promoted  in 
rank,  and  received  a  gift  of  the  castle  and  Isle  of  Indre, 
uear  Nantes.  Peace  with  Spain  was  concluded  in  1659, 
*nd  for  some  years  afterward  Duquesne  was  occupied  in 
'endeavors  to  suppress  piracy  in  the  Mediterranean.  On 
the  revolt  of  Messina  from  Holland,  he  was  sent  to  sup¬ 
port  the  insurgents,  and  had  to  encounter  the  united 
fleets  of  Spain  and  Holland  under  the  command  of  the 
celebrated  Admiral  De  Ruyter.  After  several  battles, 
in  which  the  advantage  was  generally  on  the  side  of  the 
French,  a  decisive  engagement  took  place  near  Catania, 
on  April  20,  1676,  when  the  Dutch  fleet  was  totally 
routed  and  De  Ruyter  mortally  wounded.  The  greater 
Dart  of  the  defeated  fleet  was  afterwrard  burned  in  the 
larbor  of  Palermo,  where  it  had  taken  refuge,  and  the 
French  thus  secured  the  undisputed  command  of  the 
Mediterranean.  For  this  important  service  Duquesne 
received  a  letter  of  thanks  from  Louis  XTV..  together 
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with  the  title  of  marquis  and  the  estate  of  Bouchet. 
Owing  to  his  being  a  Protestant,  however,  his  profes¬ 
sional  rank  was  not  advanced.  His  last  achievements 
were  the  bombardment  of  Algiers  (1682-3),  order  to 
effect  the  deliverance  of  the  Christian  captives,  and  the 
bombardment  of  Genoa,  in  1684.  He  died  at  Paris, 
February  2,  1688. 

DU  QUOIN,  a  city  of  southern  Illinois,  in  Perry 
county,  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Illinois  Central 
and  St.  Louis,  Belleville  and  Southern  Illinois  railways, 
71  miles  southeast  of  St.  Louis,  and  77  miles  north 
of  Cairo.  It  is  surrounded  by  rich  coal-fields,  and  in 
addition  to  coal,  coke  and  salt,  large  shipments  of 
grain,  wool  and  fruit  are  made.  Du  Quoin  contains 
two  banks,  six  churches,  a  graded  school,  two  news¬ 
paper  offices,  three  grist-mills,  a  foundry  and  machine- 
shop,  and  a  wagon  factory.  Population  4,000. 

DURAN,  Augustin  (1785-1862),  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  literary  movement  in  Spain  during  the  present 
century,  was  born  at  Madrid.  After  a  checkered  career 
he  was  director  of  the  National  Library  at  Madrid  till 
1854,  when  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  literature. 

DURANDUS,  Wilhelmus  (1237-1296),  otherwise 
Durantis  or  Duranti,  was  born  at  Puimisson,  a 
small  town  in  the  diocese  of  Beziers,  in  Languedoc, 
whence  he  is  sometimes  described  as  a  native  of  Province. 
He  studied  law  under  Bernardus  of  Parma,  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Bologna,  where  he  was  promoted  to  the 
degree  of  doctor.  He  shortly  afterward  migrated  to 
the  University  of  Modena,  where  he  became  so  famous 
by  his  lectures  on  the  canon  law  that  he  attracted  the 
notice  of  Pope  Clement  IV.,  who  appointed  him 
auditor  of  the  palace,  and  subsequently  subdeacon  and 
chaplain.  In  1274  he  accompanied  Pope  Gregory  X. 
as  his  secretary  to  the  Council  of  Lyons,  which  is 
reckoned  as  the  fourteenth  general  council,  and  under 
the  pontificates  of  several  subsequent  Popes  filled  many 
highly  responsible  offices.  He  was  appointed  in  1277 
spiritual  and  temporal  legate  of  the  patrimony  of  St. 
Peter,  under  Pope  Nicholas  III.,  and  in  1278  took  pos¬ 
session,  in  the  name  of  the  same  Pope,  of  the  provinces 
of  Bologna  and  Romagna.  In  1281  Pope  Martin  IV. 
named  him  vicar  spiritual,  and  in  1283  governor  of  the 
temporalities  of  the  two  provinces,  in  which  office  he 
had  the  direction  of  the  war  against  the  rebellious 
province  of  Romagna.  The  town  of  Castrum  Riparum 
Urbanatium  having  been  burnt  down  during  the  war, 
he  rebuilt  it,  and  renamed  it  Castrum  Durantis.  Pope 
Urban  VIII.  subsequently  gave  to  this  town  the  name 
of  Urbania,  which  it  bears  in  the  present  day.  Pope 
Honorius  IV.  retained  Durandus  in  the  same  offices 
until  the  end  of  1286,  when  his  election  to  the  bishopric 
of  Meude,  in  Languedoc,  was  the  occasion  of  his  retir¬ 
ing  for  a  short  time  from  the  conduct  of  civil  affairs. 
Durandus,  however,  appears  to  have  remained  in  Italy, 
and  to  ha\e  revised  at  this  time  several  of  his  works. 
He  refused  in  1295  the  archbishopric  of  Ravenna, 
which  was  offered  to  him  by  Pope  Boniface  VIII.,  and 
accepted  in  preference  the  more  arduous  office  of 
governor  of  the  province  of  Romagna  and  of  the  march 
of  Ancona.  The  party  of  the  Ghibellines,  however, 
carried  on  hostilities  against  the  Holy  See  with  so  much 
vigor  that  he  found  his  strength  unequal  to  the  exigencies 
of  government ;  and,  having  resigned  his  office,  he 
retired  to  Rome,  where  he  died  on  November  1,  1296. 

Durandus  was  the  author  of  several  very  learned 
works.  The  most  famous  of  them  is  his  Speculum 
Jiuiiciale.  It  is  a  practical  treatise  on  civil  and  canon 
law,  and  it  earned  for  its  author,  when  young,  the  sur¬ 
name  of  the  Fath^r  a-f  Practice. 

DURArsGG,  a  town  of  Spam,  in  the  province  of 
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Biscay,  sixteen  miles  southeast  of  Bilbao,  at  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  the  Durango  and  the  Manaria.  As  a 
military  position  of  some  importance  it  is  often  men¬ 
tioned  in  history.  Population,  3,000. 

DURANGO,  sometimes  called  Ciudad  de  Victo¬ 
ria,  or  Guadiana,  a  city  of  Mexico,  the  capital  of  the 
State  of  Durango,  lies  near  the  foot  of  the  southeastern 
slope  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  at  the  height  of  6,847  feet 
above  the  sea.  Population  (1S90),  15,000. 

DURANTE,  Francesco,  a  celebrated  Italian  com¬ 
poser,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  so-called  Neapol¬ 
itan  school  of  music,  was  born  at  Frattanaggiore,  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  and  not,  as  has  been  errone¬ 
ously  stated,  in  the  city  of  that  name.  The  date  of  his 
birth  is  generally  given  nine  years  too  late.  In  reality 
he  was  born  on  March  15,  1684.  At  an  early  age  he 
entered  the  Conservatorio  dei  poveri  di  Gese  Cristo,  at 
Naples,  where  he  received  lessons  from  Gaetano  Greco; 
but  soon  he  attracted  the  attention  of  the  celebrated 
Alessandro  Scarlatti,  at  that  time  the  head  and  orna¬ 
ment  of  another  great  music  school  of  Naples,  the  Con¬ 
servatory  of  St.  Onofrio.  Under  him  Durante  studied 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  left  him  only  to  go  to 
Rome,  where,  during  further  five  years,  he  completed 
his  vocal  studies  under  Pitoni.  On  his  return  to  Naples 
he  obtained  the  position  of  chapel-master  at  the  school 
of  St.  Onofrio,  which  he  occupied  till  1742,  when  he 
succeeded  Porpora  as  head  of  the  Conservatorio  Sante 
Maria  di  Loretto,  also  at  Naples.  This  post  he  held 
for  thirteen  years,  till  his  death  in  1755. 

DURAO,  Jose  de  Santa  Ritta,  a  Brazilian  poet, 
was  born  at  Marianna,  in  the  province  of  Minas  Geraes, 
in  1737,  and  died  at  Lisbon  in  1784. 

DURAZZO,  the  ancient  Dyrrachium ,  or  Epidam- 
nus ,  in  Turkish  Dratsh,  and  in  Slavonian  Durtz,  a  sea¬ 
port  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Albania,  about  fifty 
miles  south  of  Scutari,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Adriatic.  Population  (1890),  9,570. 

DURBAN,  or  more  correctly  D’Urban,  a  town  of 
South  Africa,  in  Natal,  in  the  county  of  Durban,  situ¬ 
ated  on  a  sandflat  about  a  mile  to  the  north  of  the  bay 
of  Port  Natal.  Population,  6,000. 

DUREN,  a  town  of  Prussia,  at  the  head  of  a  circle 
in  the  province  of  the  Rhine,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Roer,  at  a  railway  junction  eighteen  miles  east  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle.  The  city  has  considerable  manufactures 
and  a  population  (1890)  of  16,000. 

DURER,  Albrecht,  was  born  at  Nuremberg  on 
May  21,  1471  ;  he  was  therefore  six  years  older  than 
Titian  and  twelve  years  older  than  Raphael.  In  the 
history  of  art,  Albert  Diirer  has  a  name  equal  to  that  of 
the  greatest  of  the  Italians.  North  of  the  Alps,  his 
only  peer  was  Holbein.  But  Holbein  was  not  born 
till  1497,  and  lived  after  1525  principally  in  England  ; 
hence  in  youth  he  came  within  the  influence  of  the 
already  matured  arts  of  Italy,  and  in  manhood  his  best 
powers  were  concentrated  on  tne  painting  of  portraits 
in  a  foreign  country.  Diirer  lived  a  German  among 
Germans,  and  is  the  true  representative  artist  of  that 
nation.  All  the  qualities  of  his  art  —  its  combination 
of  the  wild  and  rugged  with  the  homely  and  tender,  its 
meditative  depth,  its  enigmatic  gloom,  its  sincerity  and 
energy,  its  iron  diligence  and  discipline  —  all  these  are 
qualities  of  the  German  spirit.  And  the  hour  at  which 
Diirer  arose  to  interpret  that  spirit  in  art  was  the  most 
pregnant  and  critical  in  the  whole  history  of  his  race. 
It  was  the  hour  of  the  Renaissance,  of  the  transition 
between  the  Middle  Ages  and  our  own. 

The  genius  of  Albert  Diirer  cannot  be  rightly  esti¬ 
mated  without  taking  into  account  the  position  which 
the  art  of  engraving  held  in  the  culture  of  his  time. 
Jle  was?  indeed,  first  of  Ml  a  painter  ;  and  though  in  his 


methods  he  was  too  scrupulous  and  laborious  to  produce 
many  great  works,  and  though  one  of  his  greatest,  The 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin ,  has  been  destroyed  by  fire, 
and  another,  the  Feast  of  Rose-Garlands ,  has  suffered 
irreparably  between  injury  and  repair,  yet  the  paintings 
which  remain  by  his  hand  are  sufficient  to  place  him 
among  the  great  masters  of  the  world.  He  has  every 
gift  in  art  except  the  Greek  and  the  Italian  gift  of 
beauty  or  ideal  grace.  In  religious  painting,  he  has 
profound  earnestness  and  humanity,  and  an  inexhausti¬ 
ble  dramatic  invention  ;  and  the  accessory  landscape  and 
scenery  of  his  compositions  are  more  richly  conceived 
and  better  studied  than  by  any  painter  betore  him.  In 
portrait,  he  is  equally  master  of  the  soul  and  body, 
rendering  every  detail  of  the  human  superficies  with  a 
microscopic  fidelity,  which  nevertheless  does  not  encum¬ 
ber  or  overlay  the  essential  and  inner  character  of  the 
person  represented.  Still  more,  if  we  judge  him  by  his 
drawings  and  studies,  of  which  a  vast  number  are  pre¬ 
served  in  private  as  well  as  public  collections,  shall  we 
realize  his  power  in  grasping  and  delineating  natural 
fact  and  character,  the  combined  gravity  and  minuteness 
of  his  style,  the  penetration  of  his  eye,  and  the  almost 
superhuman  patience  and  accuracy  of  his  line  in  drawing, 
whether  from  persons,  animals,  plants,  or  landscape, 
whether  with  pen,  pencil,  charcoal,  or  (which  was  his 
favorite  method)  in  color  with  the  point  of  the  brush. 
But  neither  his  paintings  nor  his  drawings  could  by 
themselves  have  won  for  him  the  immense  popular  fame 
and  authority  which  have  been  his  from  his  own  time  to 
ours  ;  that  fame  and  that  authority  are  due  to  his  pre¬ 
eminence  in  the  most  popular  and  democratic  of  the 
arts,  that  of  which  the  works  are  accessible  to  the  largest 
number,  the  art  of  engraving.  In  an  age  which  drew 
a  large  part  of  its  intellectual  nourishment  from  engrav¬ 
ings,  Diirer  furnished  the  most  masterly  examples  both 
of  the  refined  and  elaborate  art  of  the  metal  engraver, 
as  well  as  the  most  striking  inventions  for  the  robust  and 
simple  art  of  the  wood  engraver. 

The  life  into  which  Albert  Diirer  was  born  was  a 
grave,  a  devout,  a  law-loving,  and  a  lettered  life,  in  the 
midst  of  a  community  devoted  to  honorable  commerce 
and  honorable  civic  activities,  proud  of  its  past,  proud 
of  its  wealth,  proud  of  its  liberties,  proud  of  its  arts 
and  ingenuities,  and  abounding  in  aspects  of  quaint  and 
picturesque  dignity.  Albrecht  Diirer,  the  elder,  was  a 
goldsmith  by  trade,  and  settled  soon  after  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century  in  Nuremberg.  He  served  as 
assistant  under  a  master  goldsmith  of  the  city,  Hierony¬ 
mus  Holper,  and  presently  married  his  master’s  daugh¬ 
ter,  Barbara.  They  had  eighteen  children,  of  whom 
Albert  was  the  second.  The  elder  Diirer  was  an  es¬ 
teemed  craftsman  and  citizen,  sometimes,  it  seems, 
straitened  by  the  claims  of  his  immense  family,  but  liv¬ 
ing  in  virtue  and  honor  to  the  end  of  his  days.  The 
young  Albert  was  his  father’s  favorite  son.  “  My 
father,”  these  are  his  own  words,  “  took  special  delight 
in  me.  Seeing  that  I  was  industrious  in  working  and 
learning,  he  put  me  to  school ;  and  when  I  had  learned 
to  read  and  write,  he  took  me  home  from  school  and 
taught  me  the  goldsmith’s  trade.”  By-and-by  the  boy 
found  himself  drawn  by  preference  from  goldsmith’s 
work  to  painting  ;  and  after  some  hesitation,  his  father 
at  first  opposing  his  wishes  on  the  ground  of  the  time 
already  spent  in  learning  the  former  trade,  he  was  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  and  a  half  apprenticed  for  three  years  to 
the  principal  painter  of  the  town,  Michael  Wohlgemuth. 
Wohlgemuth  furnishes  a  complete  type  of  the  German 
painter  of  that  age.  At  the  head  of  a  large  shop  with 
numerous  assistants,  his  business  was  to  turn  out,  gen¬ 
erally  for  a  small  price,  devotional  pieces  commissioned 
by  mercantile  corporations  or  private  persons  to  decor- 
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ate  their  chapels  in  the  churches — the  preference  being 
usually  for  scenes  of  our  Lord’s  Passion,  or  for  tortures 
and  martyrdoms  of  the  saints.  In  work  of  this  class, 
the  painters  of  Upper  Germany  before  the  Renaissance 
show  considerable  technical  knowledge,  and  a  love  of 
rich  and  quaint  costumes  and  of  landscape,  but  in  the 
human  part  of  their  representations  often  a  grim  and 
debased  exaggeration,  transgressing  all  bounds  in  the 
grotesqueness  of  undesigned  caricature.  Wohlgemuth 
and  his  assistants  also  produced  woodcuts  for  book 
illustration,  and  probably  —  though  this  is  a  vexed 
question  —  engravings  on  copper.  In  this  school  Differ 
learned  much,  by  his  own  account,  but  suffered  also  not 
a  little  from  the  roughness  of  his  companions.  At  the 
end  of  his  term  under  Wohlgemuth,  he  entered  upon 
the  usual  course  of  travels — the  Wander jahre — of  a 
German  youth.  We  also  hear  of  him  at  Strasburg. 
It  is  a  moot  point  among  biographers  whether  toward 
the  end  of  his  Wanderjahre  —  about  the  year  1494  —  the 
young  Diirer  did  or  did  not  cross  the  Alps  to  Venice. 

At  the  end  of  May,  1494,  being  twenty-three  years 
old,  Albert  Diirer  returned,  at  his  father’s  summons,  to 
his  native  Nuremberg,  and  within  two  months  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Agnes,  the  daughter  of  a  well-to-do  merchant  of 
the  town  named  Hans  Frey.  It  is  probable  that  the 
marriage  had  been  arranged  between  Hans  Frey  and 
the  elder  Diirer  while  Albert  was  on  his  travels;  and 
possible  that  a  portrait  of  the  young  painter  very  richly 
habited,  executed  by  himself  in  the  previous  year  1493, 
and  showing  himself  in  the  first  bloom  of  that  admira¬ 
ble  manly  beauty  for  which  he  was  afterward  renowned, 
may  have  been  destined  to  recommend  him  to  the  good 
graces  of  the  lady. 

For  more  than  eleven  years  after  his  marriage,  Diirer 
lived  at  Nuremberg  the  settled  and  industrious  life  of 
his  profession.  Within  this  period  his  masterly  powers 
unfolded  and  matured  themselves.  Two  important  de¬ 
votional  pictures  are  attributed  to  his  early  practice  ;  one 
a  large  triptych  painted  in  tempera  on  linen,  now  in  the 
gallery  at  Dresden,  the  other  also  an  altar-piece  with 
wings,  now  in  the  summer  palace  of  the  archbishop  of 
Vienna,  at  Ober  St.  Veit;  both  probably  painted  for 
the  Elector  Frederick  of  Saxony.  A  finer,  and  some¬ 
what  later,  example  of  the  master’s  work  in  this  class  is 
the  altar-piece  painted  for  the  family  of  Baumgartner, 
having  a  Birth  of  Christ  in  the  center,  and  the  figure  of 
a  knight  on  either  side;  this  is  now  at  Munich.  The 
best  of  Durer’s  energies,  both  of  mind  and  hand,  was 
given  in  those  days  to  the  preparation  of  his  sixteen 
great  woodcut  designs  for  the  Apoclaypse.  The  first 
edition  illustrated  with  this  series  appeared  in  1498. 
The  Northern  mind  had  long  dwelt  with  eagerness  on 
these  mysteries  of  things  to  come,  and  among  the  earl¬ 
iest  block-books  printed  in  Germany  is  an  edition  of 
the  Apocalypse  with  rude  figures.  But  Diirer  not  only 
transcends  all  efforts  made  before  him  in  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  these  thaumaturgic  visions  of  doom  and  redemp¬ 
tion  ;  the  passionate  energy  and  undismayed  simplicity 
of  his  imagination  enable  him,  in  this  order  of  crea¬ 
tions,  to  touch  the  highest  point  of  human  achieve¬ 
ment.  The  four  angels  keeping  back  the  winds  that 
they  blow  not ;  the  four  riders  ;  the  loosing  of  the  an¬ 
gels  of  the  Euphrates  to  slay  the  third  part  of  men  ; 
these  and  others  are  conceptions  of  such  force,  such 
grave  or  tempestuous  grandeur  in  the  midst  of  grotesque¬ 
ness,  as  the  art  of  no  other  age  or  hand  has  pro¬ 
duced.  At  the  same  time,  Diirer  was  practicing  dili¬ 
gently  the  laborious  art  of  copper  engraving.  In  the 
years  immediately  about  or  preceding  1500,  he  pro¬ 
duced  a  number  of  plates  of  which  the  subjects  are  gen¬ 
erally  fanciful  and  allegorical,  and  the  execution  is  more 
or  less  tentative  and  uncertain., 


From  the  half-Venetian,  half-German  Jacopo  de' 
Barbari,  Diirer  learned  much.  The  Italians  had  already 
begun  to  work  out  a  science  of  the  human  structure  and 
of  ideal  proportions;  and  from  Jacopo  de’  Barbari,  as 
Diirer  himself  tells  us,  he  received  m  youth  the  first 
hints  of  this  science  ;  which  he  subsequently  investigated 
for  himself  with  his  usual  persistent  industry.  These 
early  notions  received  from  Jacopo  de’  Barbari  led  tc 
one  immediate  result  of  value,  the  famous  engraving  of 
Adam  and  Eve  published  in  1504.  The  figures  here,  as 
we  can  see  by  many  preparatory  sketches,  are  planned 
on  geometrical  principles,  not  drawn  — as  was  the  com¬ 
mon  German  custom,  and  Diirer’s  own  in  a  large  major¬ 
ity  of  his  works  —  direct  from  the  model,  with  all  the 
crudities  of  the  original  faithfully  delineated.  The 
background  of  foliage  and  animals  is  a  miracle  of  rich 
invention  and  faithful  and  brilliant  execution ;  the  full 
powers  of  Diirer  as  an  engraver  on  copper  are  here  for 
the  first  time  asserted.  In  another  elaborate  engraving 
which  probably  soon  followed  this  —  the  Great  Fortune 
of  Nemesis  —  the  opposite  principle  is  observed  ;  above 
a  mountain  valley,  of  which  every  detail  is  rendered  in 
bird’s  eye  view  with  amazing  completeness,  an  allegori¬ 
cal  figure  of  a  woman  rides  upright  upon  the  clouds, 
bearing  a  cup  in  one  hand  and  a  bridle  in  the  other  ;  in 
her  countenance  and  proportions  there  is  nothing  ideal, 
there  is  the  most  literal  and  graceless  commonness.  In 
his  own  journals  Diirer  calls  this  plate  Nemesis ;  it  has 
been  conjectured  that  the  piece  was  composed  in  allu¬ 
sion  to  the  unfortunate  expedition  sent  by  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  to  Switzerland,  in  which  a  number  of 
Nuremberg  citizens  took  part,  with  Pirkheimer  at 
their  head.  In  the  meantime  Diirer  had  been  variously 
exercising  his  inexhaustible  power  of  dramatic  invention 
on  the  subjects  of  Christian  story.  He  had  completed 
the  set  of  drawings  of  the  Passion  of  Christ,  in  white  on 
a  green  ground,  which  is  known  as  the  Green  Passion, 
and  forms  one  of  the  treasures  of  the  Albertina  at 
Vienna.  He  had  followed  up  his  great  woodcut  series 
of  the  Apocalypse  with  preparations  for  other  series  on 
a  similar  scale,  and  had  finished  seven  out  of  twelve 
subjects  for  the  set  known  as  the  Great  Passion,  and 
sixteen  out  of  twenty  for  the  Life  of  the  Virgin,  when 
his  work  was  interrupted  by  a  journey  which  is  one  of 
the  principal  episodes  in  his  life.  In  the  autumn  of  the 
year  1505  he  went  to  Venice,  and  stayed  there  until  the 
autumn  of  the  following  year. 

Amongst  other  causes  for  the  journey  of  which  we 
have  explicit  record,  were  an  outbreak  of  sickness  at 
Nuremberg;  Durer’s  desire,  which,  in  fact,  was  real¬ 
ized,  of  finding  a  good  market  for  the  proceeds  of  his 
art ;  and  the  prospect,  also  realized,  of  a  commission 
for  an  important  picture  from  the  German  community 
settled  at  Venice,  who  had  lately  caused  an  exchange 
and  warehouse  —  the  Fondaco  de  Tedeschi  —  to  be  built 
on  the  Grand  Canal,  and  who  were  now  desirous  to 
dedicate  a  picture  in  the  Church  of  St.  Bartholomew; 
The  picture  painted  by  Diirer  on  this  commission  was 
the  Adoration  of  the  Virgin,  better  known  as  the  Feast 
of  Rose-Garlands  ;  it  was  subsequently  acquired  by  the 
Emperor  Rudolf  II.,  and  carried  as  a  thing  beyond  price 
upon  men’s  shoulders  to  Vienna ;  it  now  exists  in  a 
greatly  injured  state  in  the  monastery  of  Strachow, 
near  Prague.  It  is  one  of  Diirer’s  best  conceived  and 
most  multitudinous  compositions,  and  one  in  which  he 
aims  at  rivaling  the  richness  and  playfulness  of  Italian 
art.  Other  pictures,  probably  painted  by  him  at  Venice, 
are  Christ  Disputing  zvith  the  Doctors ,  now  in  the 
Palazzo  Barberini  at  Rome  ;  Christ  Crucified ,  in  the 
gallery  at  Dresden,  and  a  Madonna  and  Child  in  the 
possession  of  Lord  Lothian. 

From  the  wipier  of  1506  until  the  summer  of  1520, 
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Diirer  was  again  a  settled  resident  in  his  native  town. 
During  these  years  his  genius  and  his  fortunes  were  at 
their  height.  Except  the  dazzling  existence  of  Raphael 
at  Rome,  the  annals  of  art  present  the  spectacle  of  no 
more  honorable  or  more  enviable  career.  Diirer’s  fame 
had  spread  all  over  Europe.  From  Antwerp  to  Rome 
his  greatness  was  acknowledged,  and  artists  of  less  in¬ 
vention,  among  them  some  of  the  foremost  on  both 
sides  of  the  Alps,  were  not  ashamed  to  borrow  from 
his  work  this  or  that  striking  combination  or  expressive 
type.  He  was  on  terms  of  friendship  or  friendly  com¬ 
munication  with  all  the  first  masters  of  the  age,  and 
Raphael  held  himself  honored  in  exchanging  drawings 
with  Diirer.  In  his  own  country,  all  orders  of  men, 
from  the  Emperor  Maximilian  down,  delighted  to  honor 
him ;  he  was  the  familiar  companion  of  chosen  spirits 
among  statesmen,  humanists,  and  reformers,  and  had 
the  power  to  bind  to  himself  with  the  links  of  a  more 
than  brotherly  friendship  the  leading  citizen  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  city  of  Germany,  Willibald  Pirkheimer.  His  temper 
and  his  life  were  singularly  free  from  all  that  was 
jarring,  jealous,  or  fretful.  The  burgher  life  of  even 
this,  the  noblest  German  city,  seems  narrow,  quaint,  and 
harsh  beside  the  grace  and  opulence  and  poetry  of  Ital¬ 
ian  life  in  the  same  and  the  preceding  generation  ;  but 
among  its  native  surroundings,  the  career  of  Diirer 
stands  out  with  an  aspect  of  ideal  elevation  and  decorum 
which  is  its  own.  He  is  even  distinguished  from  his 
fellow  citizens  by  the  stately  beauty  of  his  aspect  and 
the  rich  elegance  of  his  attire.  Every  reader  will  be 
familiar  with  the  portrait  in  which  he  has  represented 
himself  at  this  middle  period  of  life  —  the  nobly-formed 
oval  countenance,  with  the  short  beard,  and  the  long 
carefully-divided  locks  curled  and  flowing  over  either 
shoulder,  the  upright  brow,  the  steadfast  penetrating 
gaze  of  the  large,  perfectly-cut  eyes,  the  long  nose, 
somewhat  aquiline,  and  full,  perfectly-cloven  mouth,  the 
strong  delicate  fingers  playing  with  the  rich  fur  lappet 
of  his  cloak. 

These  years  of  Diirer’s  life  can  best  be  divided  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  several  classes  of  work  with  which,  during 
their  succession,  he  was  principally  occupied.  During 
and  after  his  residence  at  Venice,  he  had  come  to  disuse 
the  traditional  German  practice  of  painting  with  the 
help  of  a  whole  school  of  assistants  and  apprentices. 
The  first  six  years  after  his  return,  from  1506  to  1512, 
are  preeminently  the  painting  years  of  his  life ;  in  them, 
working  with  infinite  preliminary  pains,  and,  as  it  seems, 
almost  entirely  with  his  own  hands,  he  produced  what 
are  accounted  his  four  capital  works  —  the  Adam  and 
Eve,  painted  in  1507;  of  this  it  has  been  disputed 
whether  a  version  at  Madrid  or  one  in  the  Pitti  Palace 
at  Florence  is  the  original;  the  Ten  Thousand  Martyrs 
of  Nicomedia ,  painted  for  the  Elector  Frederick  of  Sax¬ 
ony  in  1508  and  now  in  the  imperial  gallery  at  Vienna  ;  a 
rich  altar-piece  representing  the  Assumption  of  the  Vir¬ 
gin,  with  portraits  of  the  donor  and  his  wife  and  other 
accessory  subjects,  executed  for  Jacob  Heller,  a  merchant 
of  Frankfort,  in  1509  —  this  was  afterward  replaced,  at 
Frankfort,  by  a  copy,  and  the  original  transported  to 
Munich,  where  it  perished  by  fire  in  1674;  and  lastly, 
the  Adoration  of  the  Trinity  by  all  the  Saints ,  a  com¬ 
position  of  many  figures  commissioned  for  a  chapel  dedi¬ 
cated  to  All  Saints  in  an  almshouse  for  decayed  trades¬ 
men  at  Nuremberg,  and  completed  in  15  H — this  is 
now  one  of  the  glories  of  the  Belvedere  at  Vienna. 
In  this  same  year,  1511,  Diirer  brought  out  his  three 
great  woodcut  books  in  folio  form  together  —  the  Apoc¬ 
alypse,  in  a  second  edition,  the  Great  Passion,  and  the 
Life  of  the  Virgin ,  for  the  first  time  complete.  In  1512, 
he  painted  two  pictures  for  his  native  town,  the  histori¬ 
cal  portraits  of  Charlemagne  and  the  Emperor  Sigismund, 


which  are  now  to  be  seen  in  the  Germanic  Museum  of 
Nuremberg.  The  two  or  three  years  next  following 
this  are  for  Diirer  years,  above  all  things,  of  engraving 
on  metal.  Of  the  sixteen  pieces  composing  the  Little 
Passion  on  Copper,  perhaps  the  best  invented  and  cer¬ 
tainly  the  most  brilliantly  executed  of  all  his  gospel 
histories,  ten  were  executed  in  1512  and  the  last  six  in 
1513.  And  these,  again,  are  the  years  of  those  three 
masterpieces  of  his  mind  and  hand,  the  Melancholia, 
the  Knight  with  Death  and  the  Devil,  and  the  St. 
Jerome  Reading  in  his  Cell.  These  engravings  are  too 
well  known  to  need  description.  The  first  two,  by  their 
earnest  and  enigmatic  significance,  have  fascinated  minds 
of  every  class,  and  given  rise  to  an  infinity  of  discussion. 
It  is  nearly  certain  that  in  these  three  plates,  of  almost 
the  same  size,  date,  and  manner,  and  of  equal  technical 
perfection,  we  have  three  out  of  four  projected  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  Human  Temperaments,  as  they  were  divided 
by  mediaeval  science  —  the  Melancholic,  the  Sanguine, 
the  Phlegmatic,  and  the  Choleric. 

The  five  years  between  1514  and  1519  are  devoted 
above  all  things  to  woodcut  work,  on  commission  from 
the  Emperor  Maximilian,  wdio  had  resided  for  some  time 
at  Nuremberg  in  1512,  and  whose  personal  favor  and 
friendsnip  Diirer  from  that  time  enjoyed.  With  the 
learned  cooperation  of  Johannes  Stabius,  he  presently 
commenced  a  scheme  of  design  for  wood  engraving  in 
honor  of  Maximilian  more  vast  and  laborious  than 
either  Burgkmair’s  schemes  of  illustration  to  tne  IVeiss- 
kunig  or  Schaufelein’s  to  the  Theuerdank.  This  is  the 
prodigious  work  known  as  the  Gate  of  Honor;  on  it, 
and  on  the  Car  of  Honor,  and  on  portions  of  the  Tri¬ 
umphal  Procession,  all  of  which  belonged  to  the  same 
great  scheme  (other  portions  of  the  Procession  being 
the  work  of  Burgkmair)  Diirer  was  chiefly  engaged  foi 
four  or  five  years.  One  of  the  most  delightful  memo> 
rials  of  his  activity  in  the  service  of  the  emperor  is  th« 
famous  Prayer-Book  of  Maximilian ,  a  volume  decorated 
by  Diirer’s  hand  with  marginal  arabesques  of  an  inex¬ 
haustibly  quaint  and  various  invention  ;  this  is  now  pre¬ 
served  at  Munich,  and  is  known  by  more  than  one 
modern  edition  published  in  fac  simile.  His  few'  paint¬ 
ings  remaining  from  this  period  show  a  manifest  (ailing 
off  in  labor  and  completeness  from  those  of  the  period 
just  preceding.  In  1518  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  brought 
Maximilian  to  that  city,  and  there  Diirer  was  in  attend¬ 
ance  on  him.  A  noble  portrait  drawn  in  charcoal,  and 
subsequently  used  for  an  engraving  in  w  ood,  carries  a 
note  in  the  artist’s  handwriting  to  the  effect  that  it  w'as 
done  from  the  emperor  at  Augsburg  “  in  his  little  room 
up  at  the  top  of  tne  palace.” 

In  1519  Maximilian  died.  In  the  next  year  the  desire 
of  Diirer  to  secure  from  his  successor  a  continuance  of 
the  patronage  and  privileges  granted  during  his  lifetime, 
together  with  an  outbreak  of  sickness  in  Nuremburg, 
gave  occasion  to  the  master’s  third  and  last  journey 
from  his  home.  On  July  12,  1520,  he  set  out  for  the 
Netherlands,  with  his  w'ife  and  her  maid,  in  order  to  be 
present  at  the  coronation  of  the  young  Emperor  Charles 
V.,  and  if  possible  to  conciliate  the  good  graces  of  the 
all-powerful  regent  Margaret.  In  the  latter  part  of  his 
aim  Diirer  was  but  partially  successful.  His  diary  of  his 
travels  enables  us  to  follow  his  movements  almost  day 
by  day.  He  traveled  by  the  Rhine  to  Cologne,  and 
thence  by  road  to  Antwerp,  where  he  wras  splendidly 
received  and  lived  in  whatever  society  w'as  most  dis¬ 
tinguished,  including  that  of  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam. 
Many  portrait  drawings  of  persons  who  sat  to  him  in 
these  clays  are  preserved.  Besides  going  to  Aachen  for 
the  coronation,  he  made  excursions  down  the  Rhine, 
from  Cologne  to  Nimeguen,  and  back  overland  by 
Herzogenbusch;  to  Brussels;  to  Bruges  and  Ghent;  and 
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to  Zealand  with  the  object  of  seeing  a  natural  curiosity, 
a  whale  reported  ashore.  The  vivid  account  of 
this  last  expedition  given  in  his  diary,  contrasts  with  the 
usual  dry  entries  of  his  interviews  and  disbursements. 
A  still  more  striking  contrast  is  the  passionate  outburst 
of  sympathy  and  indignation  with  which,  in  the  same 
diary,  he  comments  on  the  supposed  kidnapping  of 
Luther  by  foul  play  on  his  return  from  the  Diet  of 
Worms.  Without  being  one  of  those  who  in  his  city 
took  an  avowed  part  against  the  old  ecclesiastical  sys¬ 
tem,  and  probably  without  seeing  clearly  whither  the 
religious  ferment  of  the  time  was  tending — without, 
that  is,  being  properly  speaking,  a  Reformer — Diirer  in 
his  art  and  all  his  thoughts  was  the  incarnation  of  those 
qualities  of  the  Teutonic  character  and  the  Teutonic 
conscience  which  resulted  in  the  Reformation ;  and 
personally  with  the  followers  of  the  Reformation  he 
lived  in  the  warmest  sympathy. 

On  July  12,  1521,  Diirer  reached  home  again.  The 
remaining  seven  years  of  his  life  were  occupied  chiefly 
with  the  preparation  of  the  scientific  writings  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken;  with  engraving  on  copper,  in  a 
style  of  consummate  care  and  power,  several  portraits  of 
his  friends,  among  them  the  Elector  Frederick,  Pirk- 
heimer,  Erasmus,  and  Melancthon;  and  with  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  those  two  paintings  by  which,  perhaps,  his 
powers  in  this  highest  branch  of  his  art  are  best  known, 
the  figures  of  St.  Paul  with  St.  Mark,  and  St.  John  with 
Peter.  These  are  now  in  the  Munich  Gallery.  Diirer 
died  in  1528. 

D’URFEY,  Thomas,  more  generally  known  by  the 
familiar  name  of  Tom  d’Urfey,  an  English  satirist  and 
song  writer,  was  descended  from  a  family  of  French 
Huguenot  refugees,  and  was  born  at  Exeter.  The  year 
of  his  birth  is  unknown.  His  dramatic  pieces,  number¬ 
ing  upward  of  thirty,  were  well  received,  but  were  so 
licentious  that  none  of  them  kept  the  stage  after  the 
dissolute  period  for  which  they  were  written.  He 
died  in  1723. 

DURHAM,  John  George  Lambton,  First  Earl 
or,  was  born  at  Lambton  Castle,  Durham,  April  12, 
1792,  educated  at  Eton,  and  in  1813,  soon  after 
attaining  his  majority,  was  returned  to  Parliament  as  a 
representative  of  his  native  county.  In  1819,  both  in 
the  House  of  Commons  and  at  numerous  public  meet¬ 
ings,  he  denounced  the  coercive  measures  proposed  by 
the  Government  against  the  Radicals,  and  in  April, 
1821,  proposed  in  the  House  a  scheme  of  parliamentary 
reform  in  some  respects  more  thorough  than  that 
vhich  was  carried  eleven  years  later.  He  was  a  pro¬ 
minent  supporter  of  the  Canning  administration  in 

1827,  also  of  that  of  Lord  Goderich,  by  which  it  was 
succeeded;  and  when  the  latter  fell  to  pieces  in  January, 

1828,  Lambton’s  services  were  acknowledged  by 
’lis  elevation  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Durham.  In 
1830  he  obtained  the  office  of  lord  privy  seal,  and 
jyas  one  of  the  cabinet  committee  of  four  who  were 
entrusted  with  the  preparation  of  the  Reform  Bill,  in 
which  capacity  his  influence  was  exerted  to  make  the 
measure  as  liberal  as  possible.  In  1833  he  was  made 
Viscount  Lambton  and  Earl  of  Durham,  and  in  1837 
accepted  the  post  of  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg, 
which  he  occupied  for  a  year.  In  1838  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  governor  of  Canada.  In  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  he  adopted  measures  which  were  beyond  the 
powers  conferred  upon  him  by  the  special  Act  of  Par¬ 
liament  under  which  he  had  been  appointed,  and,  his 
course  having  been  disapproved  by  a  vote  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  Lord  Durham  returned  home  without  wait¬ 


ing  for  his  recall.  He  subsequently  defended  his  plan 
of  administration,  and  his  policy  was  practically  justi¬ 
fied  by  being  adopted  by  his  successor.  He  died  at 
Cowes  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  July  28,  1840. 

DURHAM,  County  Palatine  of,  one  of  the 
northern  shires  of  England.  The  county  is  triangular 
in  form,  its  eastern  limic  or  base  being  a  coast  line 
exposed  to  the  German  Ocean.  It  is  separated  from 
Northumberland  chiefly  by  the  Tyne  and  its  tributary 
the  Derwent,  and  from  Yorkshire  by  the  Tees. 
Toward  its  western  extremity  it  joins  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland.  Its  greatest  length  is  forty-five  miles, 
and  its  greatest  breath  thirty-six  miles;  and  it  contains 
an  area  of  1,012  square  miles,  or  647,592  acres.  It  is 
divided  into  four  wards — Chester  and  Easington  in  the 
north,  and  Darlington  and  Stockton  in  the  south. 
There  were  formerly  three  outlying  portions  of  the 
county,  shown  in  old  maps,  and  known  as  North  Dur¬ 
ham  (including  Norhamshire  and  Islandshire),  Bedling- 
tonshire,  and  Crayke. 

Durham  City,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary 
borough  of  England,  and  the  chief  town  of  the  county 
of  Durham,  is  situated  on  the  River  Wear  (which  is 
crossed  there  by  four  bridges),  fourteen  miles  south  of 
Newcastle  and  sixty  miles  north-northwest  of  York. 

DURHAM,  the  capital  of  a  county  of  the  same 
name  in  North  Carolina,  is  on  the  Richmond  and  Dan¬ 
ville  railroad,  twenty-five  miles  northwest  of  Raleigh. 
Durham  is  noted  as  being  the  largest  tobacco  manu¬ 
facturing  city  in  the  world,  and  in  addition  to  this 
industry  has  machine  shops,  saw,  planing  and  grist 
mills,  carriage  factories  and  cotton  gins.  It  contains 
one  national  and  two  other  banks,  several  hotels, 
eleven  churches,  three  schools  and  two  female  semi¬ 
naries.  It  was  at  Durham  that  the  treaty  between 
Generals  W.  T.  Sherman  and  Jos.  E.  Johnston  was 
made  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  war.  The  population  of 
the  city  is  7,500.  The  streets  are  paved  with  stone, 
and  there  are  water  works  and  electric  lights. 

DURIAN,  the  fruit  of  Durio  zibet hinus,  a  tree  of 
the  natural  order  Stercu/iacece,  which  attains  a  height 
of  seventy  or  eighty  feet,  has  oblong,  tapering  leaves, 
rounded  at  the  base,  and  yellowish-green  flowers,  and 
bears  a  general  resemblance  to  the  elm.  The  durio  is 
cultivated  in  Sumatra,  Java,  Celebes,  and  the  Moluccas. 

DURKHEIM,  a  town  in  the  Palatinate  of  the 
Rhine,  near  the  foot  of  the  Hardt  Mountain,  and  at 
the  entrance  of  the  valley  of  the  Isenach,  fifteen  miles 
northwest  of  Spire,  on  the  railway  between  Monsheim 
and  Neustadt.  Population  (1890)  6,000. 

DURLACH,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle  of 
Carlsruhe,  two  and  one -half  miles  by  rail  from  the  city 
of  that  name,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  canal  and 
an  avenue  of  poplars. 

DURRA,  or  Indian  Millet,  Sorghum  vulgare ,  is 
a  species  of  grass  of  the  tribe  Andropogonece.  It 
is  a  strong  grass,  growing  to  a  height  of  from  four  to 
eight  or  even  sixteen  feet ;  the  leaves  are  sheathy,  soli¬ 
tary,  and  about  two  inches  broad  and  two  and  one-half 
feet  in  length;  the  panicles  are  contracted,  dense,  and 
hermaphrodite  ;  and  the  seeds,  which  are  inclosed  in 
husks,  and  protected  by  awns,  are  round,  hard,  smooth, 
shining,  brownish-red,  and  somewhat  larger  than  mus¬ 
tard  seeds. 

DUSSEK,  Johann  Ludwig,  pianist  and  composer, 
was  born  at  Czaslau,  in  Bohemia,  on  February  9,  1761. 
In  1779  he  was  f°r  a  short  time  organist  in  the  church 
of  St.  Rombaut,  at  Mechlin.  At  the  close  of  this 
engagement  he  proceeded  to  Holland,  where  he  attained 
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great  distinction  as  a  pianist,  and  was  employed  by  the 
stadtholder  as  musical  instructor  to  his  family.  While 
at  The  Hague  he  published  his  first  works  in  the  form  of 
several  sonatas  and  concertos  for  the  piano.  He  had 
already  composed  at  the  age  of  thirteen  a  solemn  mass 
and  several  small  oratorios,  which  still  exist  in  manu¬ 
script.  In  1783  he  visited  Hamburg,  and  placed  him¬ 
self  under  the  instruction  of  Emmanuel  Bach.  Though 
he  believed  himself  to  have  derived  great  benefit  from 
this,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  his  genius  was  not 
fettered  rather  than  stimulated  by  the  enthusiastic  ven¬ 
eration  with  which  he  regarded  his  model.  From  Ham¬ 
burg  he  proceeded  to  Berlin,  where  his  powers  as  a 
pianist  met  with  their  accustomed  recognition.  After 
spending  two  years  in  Lithuania  in  the  service  of  Prince 
Radziwill,  he  went  in  1786  to  Paris,  where  he  re¬ 
mained,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  period  spent  at 
Milan,  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  enjoying 
the  special  patronage  of  Marie  Antoinette  and  great 
popularity  with  the  public.  Toward  the  close  of  1789 
he  removed  to  London,  where  three  years  later  he 
married  a  daughter  of  Uominico  Corri,  who  was  her¬ 
self  a  clever  harpist  and  pianist.  In  London  he  ob¬ 
tained  his  greatest  success  alike  as  composer,  performer, 
and  teacher.  Unfortunately,  however,  he  was  tempted 
by  the  larger  sale  of  his  numerous  compositions  to 
open  a  music-publishing  warehouse  in  partnership  with 
Montague  Corri,  a  relative  of  his  wife.  The  result 
was  injurious  to  his  fame  and  disastrous  to  his  fortune. 
Writing  solely  for  the  sake  of  sale,  he  composed  many 
ieces  that  were  quite  unworthy  of  his  genius ;  and,  as 
e  was  entirely  destitute  of  business  capacity,  bank¬ 
ruptcy  was  inevitable.  In  1800  he  was  obliged  to  flee 
to  Hamburg  to  escape  the  claims  of  his  creditors. 
Some  years  later  he  was  attached  in  the  capacity  of 
musician  to  the  household  of  Prince  Louis  Ferdinand 
of  Prussia,  with  whom  he  formed  an  intimate  friend¬ 
ship.  On  the  death  of  his  patron,  in  1806,  he  passed 
into  the  service  of  Prince  Ysenburg  as  court  musician. 
In  1809  went  to  Paris  to  fill  a  similar  situation  in 
the  household  of  Prince  Talleyrand,  which  he  held 
until  his  death  in  March,  1812. 

DUSSELDORF,  a  town  of  Prussia,  at  the  head  of  a 
government  in  the  province  of  the  Rhine,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  twenty-five  miles  below  Cologne.  It 
is  divided  into  four  portions  —  the  Old  Town,  the  Karl- 
stadt,  which  dates  from  1787,  and  is  called  after  the 
electoral  Prince  Charles  Theodore,  the  New  Town, 
which  was  in  process  of  formation  from  1690  to  1716, 
and  the  Friedrichsstadt,  laid  out  within  recent  years. 
New  streets  are  rapidly  stretching  out  in  all  directions, 
and  the  villages  of  Pempelfort,  Bilk,  and  Derendorf, 
are  already  almost  incorporated. 

Besides  the  old  ducal  palace,  laid  in  ruins  by  the 
French  in  1794,  but  restored  in  1846,  the  secular  build¬ 
ings  comprise  the  former  Jesuit  college,  now  occupied  by 
the  administrative  offices,  a  town-house,  dating  from  1567, 
a  penitentiary,  a  lunatic  asylum,  several  hospitals  and 
infirmaries,  a  theater  completed  in  1875,  a  music  hall,  a 
gymnasium,  and  a  polytechnical  school.  The  town  also 
possesses  a  library  of  50,000  volumes,  and  is  the  seat  of 
a  great  number  of  commercial  and  intellectual  associa¬ 
tions  ;  but  to  nothing  is  it  more  indebted  for  its  celebrity 
than  to  the  Academy  of  Painting.  This  famous  institu¬ 
tion,  originally  founded  by  the  electoral  Prince  Charles 
Theodore  in  1767,  was  reorganized  by  King  Frederick 
William  in  1822,  and  has  since  attained  a  high  degree  of 
prosperity  as  a  center  of  artistic  culture-  From  1822 
till  1826,  it  was  under  the  direction  of  Cornelius,  a 
native  of  the  town,  from  1826  to  1859  wilder  Schadow, 
and  from  1859  to  1864  under  Bendemann.  From 
Bendemann’s  resignation  it  continued  in  the  hands  of  a 
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body  of  curators  till  1873,  when  Wiscelinus  of  Weimar 
was  chosen  director.  The  noble  collection  of  paintings 
which  formerly  adorned  the  Diisseldorf  Gallery  was  re¬ 
moved  to  Munich  in  1805,  and  has  not  since  been 
restored  ;  but  there  is  no  lack  of  artistic  treasures  in  the 
town.  Not  only  is  Diisseldorf  situated  in  the  greatest 
manufacturing  province  of  Prussia,  but  it  is  itself  the 
seat  of  various  important  industries — cotton  and  carpet 
weaving,  iron-founding,  wire-drawing,  sugar-refining, 
brewing,  distillation,  and  the  making  of  pianos  and 
carriages.  The  surrounding  country  is  largely  devoted 
to  market-gardening,  and  the  Diisseldorf  mustard  is  in 
special  repute.  A  very  extensive  trade  is  carried  on 
both  by  river  and  by  rail ;  the  port  was  declared  free  in 
1829,  and  is,  consequently,  one  of  the  most  frequented 
on  the  Rhine.  Population  (1889),  73,000. 

DUTENS,  Louis  (1730-1812),  a  French  writer  of 
some  celebrity,  was  born  at  Tours. 

DUTROCHET,  Rene  Joachim  Henri,  a  French 
physiologist  and  natural  philosopher,  was  born  at  Chateau 
de  Neon,  Poitou,  November  14,  1776,  and  died  at 
Paris,  February  4,  1847.  The  number  of  his  scientific 
publications,  which  relate  to  a  great  variety  of  topics,  is 
very  great. 

DUVAL,  Jules  (1813-1870),  a  French  economist, 
was  born  at  Rodez,  in  the  department  of  Aveyron,  re¬ 
ceived  his  early  education  at  the  college  of  St.  Geniez 
d’Olt,  passed  as  advocate  at  the  age  of  twenty-three, 
and  for  eight  years  held  an  official  position,  first  at  St. 
Affrique  and  afterward  in  his  native  town.  On  the 
pacification  of  Algeria  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
foundation  of  the  Union  Agricole  d’Afrique;  and  in 
1847  he  established  an  agricultural  colony  in  the  plain 
of  Siz.  Obliged  by  ill  health  to  abandon  in  1850  the 
personal  charge  of  the  enterprise,  he  did  not  leave  the 
country,  but  in  1852  became  editor  of  the  Echo 
d'  Oran,  and  from  1858  to  1861  acted  as  member  and 
secretary  of  the  general  council  of  the  province  of 
Oran.  Removing  to  Paris  in  the  latter  year,  he  there 
devoted  himself  to  the  literary  exposition  of  his  views ; 
and  among  numerous  other  enterprises  founded  and 
edited  till  his  death  the  ftconomiste  Fran^ais ,  a  weekly 
periodical  devoted  to  the  treatment  of  all  matters  con- 
nected  with  colonization  and  social  reform,  which  bore 
his  favorite  device  of  libre  et  harmonique  essor  des 
forces.  He  was  killed  at  Plessis-les-Tours  in  a  railway 
accident  on  September  20,  1870,  while  on  his  way  to 
his  native  town. 

DUVERGIER  DE  HAURANNE,  Jean,  abbe  of 
St.  Cyran,  a  celebrated  French  theologian,  was  born  at 
Bayonne  in  1581.  He  studied  theology  at  the  uni¬ 
versity  of  Louvain,  where  he  formed  an  intimate  friend¬ 
ship  with  Jansen,  who  was  his  fellow  student.  After 
quitting  Louvain  he  went  to  Paris,  where  his  intimacy 
with  Jansen  continues,  and  with  him  he  pursued  with 
great  ardor  the  study  of  the  Fathers.  Leaving  Paris  in 
1611,  they  continued  the  same  studies  at  Bayonne, 
where  Duvergier  received  the  canonry  of  the  cathedral. 
When  Jansen  left  Bayonne,  Duvergier  returned  again 
to  Paris,  and  shortly  after  his  arrival  there  his  inflexible 
and  ascetic  character  secured  for  him  the  esteem  of  the 
Bishop  of  Poitiers,  who  gave  him  a  canonry,  and  in 
1620  made  him  abbe  of  St.  Cyran.  He  established  in 
the  monastery  the  order  of  St.  Benoit  in  all  its  rigor ; 
but  his  zeal  for  reform  was  so  great  that  he  awakened 
opposition,  and  he  found  it  expedient  to  quit  his  diocese 
and  return  to  Paris.  Here  he  formed  a  connection 
with  the  influential  Arnauld  family,  and  along  with 
Angelique  Arnauld,  directress  of  the  convent  of  Port 
Royal,  he  completely  reformed  that  institution.  His 
rigorous  asceticism  acquiring  for  him  great  ascendancy 
over  feminine  minds,  his  fame  and  influence  increase^ 
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with  great  rapidity,  and  he  soon  began  to  number 
among  his  disciples  members  of  the  highest  classes  of 
society,  and  to  have  as  his  personal  friends  some  of  the 
chief  dignitaries  of  church  and  state.  Soon,  however, 
his  enemies  came  to  be  as  numerous  as  his  friends.  His 
rigid  and  domineering  disposition  began  to  alienate  from 
him  many  of  his  disciples;  and,  taking  a  leading  part  in 
the  [ansenist  controversy,  he  excited  against  himself  the 
peculiar  animosity  of  the  Jesuits.  At  last  his  views 
came  to  be  suspected  by  Richelieu,  and  he  was  arrested 
and  thrown  into  prison  at  Vincennes,  March  14,  1638. 
No  evidence  could  be  obtained  from  his  papers  sufficient 
to  criminate  Jhim,  but  to  limit  his  influence  he  was  re¬ 
tained  in  durance  at  Vincennes — where,  however,  he 
was  able  to  keep  up  intercourse  with  his  penitents  and 
disciples.  On  the  death  of  Richelieu  he  regained  his 
liberty,  and  resumed  his  religious  duties  and  his  war 
with  the  Jesuits  with  the  same  energy  as  before  ;  but 
he  enjoyed  only  six  months  of  freedom,  dying  from  a 
stroke  of  apoplexy,  October  10,  1643. 

D  WAR  AKA,  Dwarka,  or  Jigat,  a  town  of  Brit¬ 
ish  India,  in  Guzerat,  near  the  extremity  of  the  penin¬ 
sula  of  Kattywar. 

DWARF,  a  term  applied  to  men,  animals,  and  plants 
that  fail  to  reach  even  the  mediocrity  of  growth  natural 
to  their  respective  classes.  It  is  also  otherwise  applied. 
In  France,  for  instance,  a  yolkless  egg  is  termed  “  un 
oeuf  nain,”  or  dwarf  egg;  and  an  imitation  of  fine  Eng¬ 
lish  cloth  is  called  “  nain  Londrin,”  technically  “  London 
dwarf.  ” 

The  nanus  or  pumilo  of  the  Romans  might  be  a 
dwarf  by  nature  or  a  person  dwarfed  by  cruel  art.  In 
the  former  case,  his  lack  of  height  found  compensation 
in  increased  strength ;  in  the  latter,  where  growth  had 
been  early  suppressed  by  the  dealers  who  manufactured 
monstrosities  for  fashionable  people  in  Rome,  weakness 
bred  contempt.  The  nanus ,  or,  if  he  were  more  than 
usually  diminutive,  the  naniurn ,  was  exposed  to  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  proverb,  “  little  people  must  not  be  in  our 
way  !” 

Various  have  been  the  recipes  for  dwarfing  children 
from  birth.  The  most  effective,  according  to  report, 
was  anointing  the  backbone  with  the  grease  of  moles, 
bats,  and  dormice.  It  is  also  said  that  pups  were 
dwarfed  by  frequently  washing  their  feet  and  backbone; 
the  consequent  drying  and  hardening  of  these  parts  hin¬ 
dered,  it  was  alleged,  their  extension.  In  England  the 
growth  of  boys  intended  for  riders  in  horse-races  is  kept 
down  to  some  extent  by  the  weakening  process  of 
“  sweating.  ” 

DWIGHT,  Timothy,  an  eminent  American  divine, 
was  born  at  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  May  14, 
1752.  His  father,  though  educated  at  Yale  College, 
was  a  merchant,  and  his  mother  the  third  daughter  of 
Jonathan  Edwards.  His  mother  began  to  instruct  him 
almost  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  speak,  and  it  is  said 
that  he  learned  the  alphabet  at  a  single  lesson,  and  be¬ 
fore  he  was  four  years  old  he  was  able  to  read  the  Bible. 
In  1765  he  entered  Yale  College,  and  received  his 
B.A.  degree  in  1769,  shortly  after  which  he  went  to 
take  charge  of  a  grammar  school  at  Newhaven,  where 
he  remained  two  years.  In  September,  1771,  he  was 
appointed  tutor  in  Vale  College,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  by  the  skill  with  which  he  taught  the  higher 
mathematics.  In  the  same  year  he  began  an  epic  poem 
entitled  Conquest  of  Canaan ,  which  was  published  in 
1785.  He  received  his  degree  of  M.A.  in  1772,  and 
afterward  pursued  his  studies  with  the  view  of  adopting 
law  as  his  profession,  but,  changing  his  intention,  was 
licensed  as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  in  1777,  and  ac¬ 
cepted  the  office  of  chaplain  to  the  forces,  which  post  he 
\]rj  fqr  some  time,  Ip  1783  he  was  ordained  minister 
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of  Greenfield  in  Connecticut,  when  he  opened  an  acad¬ 
emy,  which  speedily  acquired  a  very  high  reputation, 
and  attracted  scholars  from  all  parts  of  the  Union.  He 
received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Princeton  College  in 
1785,  and  that  of  LL.D.  from  New  Jeisey  in  1810.  In 
1795  he  was  elected  President  of  Yale  College,  and  by 
his  judicious  management  restored  that  institution  to 
the  high  place  from  which  it  had  fallen  before  his  ap¬ 
pointment.  He  died  at  Philadelphia  on  January  11, 
1817. 

DWINA,  a  name  common  to  two  important  rivers  of 
European  Russia. 

I.  The  Northern  Dvvina,  or  Dvina  Sievernaya, 
belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  White  Sea,  and  is  formed  by 
the  junction  of  theSukhoma  and  the  Yuk,  which  rising 
the  former  in  the  southeast  and  the  latter  in  the  south¬ 
west  of  the  government  of  Vologda,  meet  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Veliki  Ustyug,  at  a  height  of  300  feet  above 
the  sea.  From  its  mouth,  in  the  Gulf  of  Archangel,  the 
distance  to  the  confluence  of  the  co-tributary  streams  is 
about  400  miles,  and  to  the  source  of  the  Sukhona  750 
miles.  The  drainage  area  is  estimated  at  from  140,000 
to  145,000  square  miles.  The  river  affords  a  valuable 
means  of  inland  navigation.  From  Vologda  to  Archan¬ 
gel  the  ordinary  passage  requires  from  ten  to  twelve 
days,  and  the  return  journey  from  six  to  eight  weeks. 
The  channel  is  free  from  ice  for  about  174  days  in  the 
year. 

II.  The  Southern  Dwina,  or  Dvina  Zapadnaya , 
in  German  Diina,  belongs  to  the  Baltic  basin,  and  takes 
its  rise  in  a  small  lake  about  800  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  in  the  government  of  Tver,  not  far  from  the 
sources  of  the  V olga  and  the  Dnieper.  In  its  whole  course 
of  about  600  miles  it  waters  the  seven  governments  of 
Tver,  Pskoff,  Vitebsk,  Mogileff,  Vilna,  Curland  and  Li¬ 
vonia;  and  it  is  calculated  that  it  drains  an  area  of 
about  65,000  square  miles. 

DYCE,  Alexander,  a  distinguished  dramatic  editor 
and  literary  historian,  was  born  at  Edinburgh,  on  June 
30,  1798,  and,  after  receiving  his  early  education  at  the 
High  School  of  his  native  city,  became  a  student  at  Exe¬ 
ter  College,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  as  B.A. 
Having  adopted  the  clerical  profession,  he  officiated  as 
curate  at  Langteloss,  in  Cornwall,  and  subsequently  at 
Nayland,  in  Suffolk;  and,  in  1827,  he  settled  in  London. 
His  first  books  were  Select  Translations  from  Quintus 
Smyrnceus,  an  edition  of  Collins,  and  Specimens  of 
British  Poetesses.  He  issued  annotated  editions  of 
George  Peele,  Robert  Greene,  John  Webster,  Thomas 
Middleton,  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  with  lives  of 
the  authors  and  much  illustrative  matter.  He  completed 
an  edition  of  Shirley  left  unfinished  by  Gifford,  and  con¬ 
tributed  biographies  of  Shakespeare,  Pope,  Akenside, 
and  Beattie  to  Pickering’s  A Idine  Poets.  He  has  also 
edited  several  of  Bentley’s  works,  and  Specimens  of 
British  Sonnets ;  and  his  carefully  revised  edition  of 
John  Skelton,  which  appeared  in  1843,  did  much  to  re¬ 
vive  interest  in  that  trenchant  satirist.  In  1857  his  edi¬ 
tion  of  Shakespeare  was  published  by  Moxon  ;  and  the 
second  edition,  a  great  improvement  on  the  old  one,  was 
issued  by  Chapman  and  Hall  in  1866.  Dyce’s  interest 
in  Shakespeare  manifested  itself  further  in  such  works  as 
Remarks  on  Collier's  and  Knight' s  Editions  of  Shake¬ 
speare,  A  Few  Notes  on  Shakespeare ,  and  Strictures  on 
Collier' s  New  Edition  of  Shakespeare.  He  was  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  several  literary  societies,  and  un¬ 
dertook  the  publication  of  Kempe’s  Nine  Days'  Wonder 
for  the  Camden  Society ;  and  the  old  plays  of  Timon 
and  Sir  Thomas  More  were  published  by  him  for  the 
Shakespeare  Society.  He  was  associated  with  Halli- 
well,  Collier  and  Wright  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Percy  Society,  which  aims  at  publishing  old  English  P9* 
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etry.  Dyce  also  issued  Recollections  of  the  Table -  Talk 
of  Samuel  Rogers,  which  has  been  several  times  re¬ 
printed  both  in  Britain  and  in  the  United  States.  The 
editions  of  the  dramatists  already  mentioned  were  re¬ 
issued  with  many  improvements.  Dyce  died  on  May  15, 
1869. 

DYCE,  William,  (1806- 1864),  adistinguished  painter, 
was  bom  in  Aberdeen,  where  his  father,  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  was  a  physician  of  some  repute.  He 
attended  Marischal  College,  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  at 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  was  destined  for  one  of  the 
learned  professions.  Showing  a  turn  for  design  instead, 
he  studied  in  the  school  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy 
in  Edinburgh,  then  as  a  probationer  (not  a  full  student) 
in  the  Royal  Academy  of  London,  and  thence,  in  1825, 
proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he  spent  nine  months.  He 
returned  to  Aberdeen  in  1826,  and  painted  several  pic¬ 
tures  ;  one  of  these,  Bacchus  nursed  by  the  Nymphs  of 
Nysa ,  was  exhibited  in  1827.  In  the  autumn  of  that 
year  he  went  back  to  Italy,  showing  from  the  first  a 
strong  sympathy  with  the  earlier  masters  of  the  Floren¬ 
tine  and  allied  schools.  A  Virgin  and  Child ,  which  he 
painted  in  Rome  in  1828  was  much  noticed  by  Overbeck 
and  other  foreign  artists.  In  1829  Dyce  settled  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  taking  at  once  a  good  rank  in  his  profession,  and 
showing  considerable  versatility  in  subject-matter.  Por¬ 
trait-painting  for  some  years  occupied  much  of  his  time, 
and  he  was  particularly  prized  for  likenesses  of  ladies 
and  children.  In  February,  1837,  he  was  appointed 
master  of  the  School  of  Design  of  the  Board  of  Manu¬ 
factures,  Edinburgh.  In  the  same  year  he  published  a 
pamphlet  on  the  management  of  schools  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion,  which  led  to  his  transfer  from  Edinburgh,  after 
eighteen  months’  service  there,  to  London,  as  superin¬ 
tendent  and  secretary  of  the  then  recently  established 
school  of  design  at  Somerset  blouse.  Mr.  J.  R.  Herbert 
was  head  master  about  the  same  time.  Dyce  was  sent 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  the  continent  to  examine  the 
organization  of  foreign  schools,  and  a  report  which  he 
eventually  printed,  1840,  led  to  a  remodeling  of  the 
London  establishment.  In  1842  he  was  made  a  member 
of  the  council  and  inspector  of  provincial  schools,  a  post 
which  he  resigned  in  1844.  In  this  latter  year,  being 
appointed  professor  of  fine  art  in  King’s  College,  Lon¬ 
don,  he  delivered  a  noticeable  lecture,  The  Theory  of 
the  Fine  Arts.  In  1835  he  had  been  elected  an  associate 
of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy ;  this  honor  he  relin¬ 
quished  upon  settling  in  London,  and  he  was  then  made 
an  honorary  R.S.A.  In  1844  he  became  an  associate, 
in  1848  a  full  member,  of  the  London  Royal  Academy  ; 
he  also  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Arts  in 
Philadelphia.  He  was  active  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  it  is  said  that  his  tongue  was  the 
dread  of  the  urbane  president,  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  for 
Dyce  was  keen  in  speech  as  in  visage  ;  it  was  on  his 
proposal  that  the  class  of  retired  Academicians  was 
established.  In  January,  1850,  Dyce  married  Jane, 
daughter  of  a  Mr.  James  Brand,  of  Bedford  Hill,  Surrey. 
He  died  of  a  cancerous  disease  in  his  house  at  Streatham, 
on  February  14,  1864,  leaving  two  sons  and  two  daugh¬ 
ters. 

DYEING  is  the  art  of  coloring  in  a  permanent 
manner  porous  or  absorbent  substances  by  impregnating 
them  with  coloring  bodies.  Most  vegetable  and  animal 
bodies  are  porous  or  absorbent,  and  can  be  dyed;  some 
minerals  also,  such  as  marble,  can  absorb  liquid  color¬ 
ing  matters,  but  the  term  dyeing  is  usually  confined  to 
the  coloring  of  textile  fibrous  materials  by  penetration. 
The  superficial  application  of  pigments  to  tissues  by 
means  of  adhesive  vehicles,  such  as  oil  or  albumen,  as  in 
painting  or  in  some  kinds  of  calico-printing,  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  case  of  dyeing,  because  the  coloring  bodies 


so  applied  do  not  penetrate  the  fiber,  and  are  not  inti¬ 
mately  incorporated  with  it.  The  mere  saturation  of 
textile  fiber  with  a  solution  of  some  colored  body  and 
subsequent  drying  do  not  constitute  a  case  of  dyeing, 
unless  the  color  becomes  in  so  far  permanently  attached 
to  the  fiber  that  it  cannot  be  washed  out  again  by  the 
solvent  employed  or  by  common  water. 

That  dyeing  was  practiced  in  the  most  ancient  times 
is  abundantly  proved  by  the  frequent  mention  of  dyed 
colors  in  the  oldest  extant  writings;  that  it  was  not  a 
common  art  seems  apparent  from  the  uses  to  which 
colored  garments  were  devoted,  and  the  distinction 
which  they  conferred  upon  the  wearers.  It  is  probable 
that  such  definite  and  bright  colors  as  the  “  blue,  and 
purple,  and  scarlet  ”  mentioned  several  times  in  the 
Book  of  Exodus,  as  well  as  the  Tyrian  purple  so  often 
referred  to  by  Roman  writers  of  the  Augustan  age,  were 
so  costly  as  not  to  be  available  for  general  and  common 
use.  Pliny  is  the  only  one  of  the  older  writers  from 
whom  we  might  have  expected  some  account  of  the 
processes  of  dyeing  employed  at  his  time  ;  but,  except 
a  reference  to  two  or  three  tinctorial  substances,  and  a 
description  of  a  process  of  obtaining  several  colors  by 
one  dyeing  operation,  which  he  saw  practiced  in  Egypt 
(see  Calico-Printing),  there  is  nothing  detailed  in  his 
writings.  He,  in  fact  formally  excuses  himself  front 
entering  upon  the  subject  as  one  not  worthy  of  his 
attention.  The  Tyrian  purple  is  the  only  dye  treated 
of  at  some  length  in  Pliny  and  contemporary  authors  ;  its 
discovery  and  employment  gave  wealth  and  prosperity 
to  Tyre  and  Sidon  more  than  1,000  years,  B.C.  In  the 
days  of  the  Roman  conquests  in  the  East  it  was  reserved 
under  penal  statutes  for  imperial  use  ;  its  production 
then  declined,  and  eventually  both  the  material  and  the 
art  of  using  it  were  lost.  From  Pliny’s  description, 
modern  investigators  were  enabled  to  rediscover  the 
shell-fish  which  yielded  the  dye,  but  the  colors  furnished 
by  it  were  neither  so  bright  nor  so  permanent  as  those 
obtainable  from  much  less  costly  dyeing  materials ;  and 
there  is  reason  to  conclude  that  the  most  brilliantly- 
tinted  garments  of  an  Egyptian  priest  of  Isis  or  Osiris, 
or  the  mantle  of  a  Roman  emperor,  were  poor  and  dull 
in  hue  compared  with  those  within  reach  of  a  domestic 
servant  of  the  present  time. 

From  many  independent  sources — Homer,  Strabo, 
Herodotus,  etc.  —  it  is  clearly  shown  that  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  colored  tissues  was  carried  on  by  the  Oriental 
nations.  A  knowledge  of  the  art  spread  slowly  west¬ 
ward,  but  there  are  few  records  of  its  existence  to  be 
found  from  the  time  of  Pliny  to  about  the  thirteenth 
century.  It  would  appear  that  the  Jews  held  the  secret 
or  the  monopoly  of  the  dyeing  art  during  this  long 
period.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  art  of  dyeing 
was  ever  completely  lost ;  the  records  of  particular  seats 
of  the  art  only  indicate  that  at  such  places  some  special 
excellence  had  been  acquired  which  gave  them  a  higher 
reputation  than  was  enjoyed  by  others.  The  domestic 
records  of  all  modern  nations  speak  of  dyers  and  dyed 
cloths.  Among  the  ancient  laws  of  Ireland  are  some 
which  lay  down  the  number  of  colors  that  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  dress  of  various  classes  of  society,  the 
monarch  alone  being  permitted  to  wear  seven  colors; 
from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  if  the  Irish  at  a  very 
early  period  were  not  dyers,  they  at  least  had  variously- 
dyed  garments.  Similar  facts  can  be  adduced  of  all 
countries  that  possess  an  early  literature. 

From  the  perishable  nature  of  textile  substances  and 
their  comparatively  small  intrinsic  value,  very  few  an¬ 
cient  examples  of  the  dyer’s  art  have  been  preserved. 
We  have,  however,  one  account  of  a  cloth  containing 
dyed  yarn  which  may  have  been  in  the  dyer’s  hands  in 
Egypt  1,000  years  before  the  Christian  era;  apd  >ve 
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have  still  in  good  preservation  ecclesiastical  vestments 
containing  dyed  silks  which  are  certainly  600  to  700 
years  old. 

Although  many  eminent  chemists  have  worked  and 
written  upon  the  subject,  there  still  remains  much  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  as  to  what  actually  takes  place  in  dyeing 
operations.  The  simplest  cases  of  dyeing  are  those  in 
V'hich  only  two  substances  are  employed — the  fiber  to 
be  dyed  and  the  coloring  matter  —  and  where  the  process 
of  dyeing  consists  in  nothing  more  than  leaving  the  two 
materials  in  contact  for  a  certain  time  at  a  convenient 
temperature.  Of  natural  coloring  matters  few  can  be 
practically  used  in  this  simple  way  without  some  previous 
chemical  treatment.  The  artificial  coloring  matters 
from  aniline,  however,  illustrate  this  kind  of  dyeing  very 
well.  To  obtain  the  finest  shades  of  mauve,  magenta, 
purple,  and  numerous  others  colors  upon  wool  and  silk 
fiber  the  whole  process  consists  in  placing  the  material 
in  a  solution  of  the  requisite  color  and  of  sufficient 
quantity  to  give  the  desired  shade  ;  it  absorbs  the  color, 
becoming  dyed,  while  the  solution  is  rendered  nearly 
colorless.  During  the  process  the  fibrous  material  is 
kept  in  a  constant  state  of  movement,  so  that  the  dye 
solution  shall  have  equal  access  to  all  portions,  the  tem¬ 
perature  employed  and  time  allowed  being  regulated 
according  to  the  necessities  of  the  case.  The  color  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  fiber  has  entered  into  an  intimate  state  of 
combination  with  it,  since  it  cannot  be  washed  out 
again  ;  a  true  dyeing  has  taken  place.  Besides  the  ani¬ 
line  colors,  the  older  artificial  dyes  —  sulphindigotic 
acid,  picric  acid,  and  one  or  two  others — have  the  same 
property  of  combining  directly  with  wool  and  silk. 

There  are  other  cases  of  dyeing  closely  resembling 
the  foregoing,  in  which  the  resulting  dyed  stuff  may  be 
considered  as  being  a  binary  compound  of  fiber  and  col¬ 
oring  matter,  but  in  which  the  methods  of  application 
are  less  simple.  These  may  be  taken  generally  as  con¬ 
sisting  in  the  use  of  materials  or  processes  which  bring 
a  previously  insoluble  coloring  matter  into  a  soluble 
state  ;  thus  the  pink  colors  of  safflower  are  obtained  by 
the  action  of  an  alkali;  and  the  dyes  yielded  by  archil, 
arnotto,  and  indigo  are  also  the  result  of  the  action  of 
solvents.  It  is  possible  that  during  the  process  of  solu¬ 
tion  important  internal  changes  may  take  place  in  the 
composition  of  the  above  dyes,  but  if  so,  they  are  only 
of  a  temporary  nature,  for  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  coloring  matter  attached  to  the  fiber  differs  in 
chemical  composition  from  that  which  is  free. 

With  regard  to  nearly  all  other  coloring  matters,  the 
above  simple  processes  are  quite  powerless  to  induce  a 
permanent  combination  with  the  fiber.  Let  wool  or 
silk  be  immersed  at  boiling  temperature  in  decoctions 
of  any  of  the  best  known  natural  dye-stuffs,  such  as 
cochineal,  logwood,  madder,  quercitron  bark,  etc.,  and 
then  washed  in  water,  it  will  be  found  that  the  fibers 
are  simply  discolored,  or  stained  of  no  definite  shade; 
they  have  taken  up  but  a  small  portion  of  color  from  the 
decoction,  and  no  real  dyeing  has  taken  place. 

To  obtain  permanent  dyes  from  the  great  majority  of 
native  coloring  materials,  the  intervention  of  another 
class  of  bodies  entirely  different  from  either  fibrous  or 
coloring  matter  is  found  necessary;  these  bodies  are 
called  mordants .  The  term  mordant  is  found  in  Latin 
and  Italian  manuscripts  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
century,  as  the  name  of  an  adhesive  composition  by 
means  of  which  gold  leaf  could  be  attached  to  wood, 
marble,  or  metal ;  early  dyers  appropriated  the  word 
to  designate  a  substance  by  means  of  which  coloring 
matters  could  be  made  to  adhere  to  fiber,  and  it  has 
been  retained  in  that  sense  in  all  modern  treatise?  upon 
dyeing. 

The  chief  mordants  used  in  dyeing  are  salts  of 


aluminium,  iron,  tin,  chromium,  copper,  and  a  few 
other  metals.  When  a  docoction  of  a  coloring  matter, 
say  logwood  or  cochineal,  is  heated  with  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  a  properly  chosen  salt  of  one  of  these  metals,  it  is 
found  that  the  coloring  principle  loses  its  solubility, 
forms  a  combination  with  the  metallic  salt  or  its  bases, 
and  precipitates  to  the  bottom  of  the  solution,  leaving 
the  supernatant  liquid  nearly  or  quite  colorless.  The 
precipitate  is  usually  called  the  “  lake  ”  of  the  particular 
metal  and  coloring  matter,  which  are  probably  in  a 
state  of  chemical  combination ;  the  lakes  are  insoluble 
in  water,  and  are  only  split  up  again  into  their  con¬ 
stituents  by  the  action  of  somewhat  powerful  chemical 
agents. 

Fiber  cannot  usually  be  dyed  by  means  of  ready 
formed  lakes,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  insoluble  in 
water  and  not  easily  soluble  in  any  menstruum  which 
can  be  safely  applied  to  such  material ;  they  are  them¬ 
selves  of  too  coarse  and  gross  a  nature  to  penetrate  the 
fiber,  and  when  applied  to  it  rest  for  the  most  part  on  the 
surface,  and  are  therefore  easily  removable  by  washing 
or  mechanical  friction.  It  is  known,  however,  that  for 
some  colors  in  calico-printing  lakes  can  be  applied,  but 
that  is  only  in  conjunction  with  acid  salts  and  at  a  high 
temperature,  by  means  of  which  a  sort  of  solution  is  ob¬ 
tained  while  in  contact  with  the  fiber  itself.  The  art  of 
the  dyer  consists  in  so  arranging  these  three  elements — 
fiber,  metallic  salts,  and  coloring  matter — that  he  may 
obtain  the  formation  of  the  insoluble  colored  lake  in  the 
body  of  the  fiber  itself,  whereby  either  by  the  lake  being 
mechanically  retained  or  chemically  combined  the  fiber 
is  permanently  colored. 

The  most  important  of  the  red  colors  produced  by 
dyeing  are  obtained  from  cochineal  and  from  madder, 
the  former  being  used  for  woolen  and  the  latter  for 
cotton  goods.  They  are  both  old  colors,  and  have 
arrived  at  their  present  excellence  by  slow  degrees  ; 
they  are  deep  and  brilliant,  and,  as  far  as  regards  per¬ 
manency,  hold  the  highest  position  among  all  dyed 
colors.  The  processes  employed  are  instructive  as 
illustrating  the  diversity  of  treatment  required  by  differ¬ 
ent  fibers  and  coloring  matters. 

The  most  important  of  the  blue  coloring  matters  is 
indigo.  This  maybe  said,  indeed,  to  be  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all  coloring  matters,  both  as  regards  the  large 
quantity  and  monetary  value  of  what  is  produced  and 
sold,  and  the  permanence  and  solidity  of  the  dyed 
colors  which  it  yields.  The  indigo  dye  is  a  manufac¬ 
tured  article,  prepared  in  the  place  of  growth  of  the 
plant  which  produces  it.  The  indigo  plant  could  itself 
be  used  for  dyeing,  but  from  200  to  250  It)  of  it  would 
be  required  to  produce  the  effect  of  a  single  pound  of 
the  prepared  indigo.  In  England,  and  many  other 
countries  possessing  a  temperate  climate,  the  species 
Isatis  tine  tor  ia,  or  woad,  has  been  cultivated,  and  has 
been  used  from  time  immemorial  for  dyeing  blue.  Its 
comparative  poverty  in  coloring  matter  has  caused  it 
long  since  to  be  disused  by  dyers  as  a  source  of  color  ; 
it  is,  however,  employed  by  them  in  the  preparation  of 
their  indigo  vats,  but  rather  as  a  convenient  material  to 
induce  fermentation  than  as  a  dye. 

Indigo  is  distinguished  from  nearly  all  other  color¬ 
ing  matters  by  its  complete  insolubility  per  se  in  water 
and  other  ordinary  solvents.  It  dissolves  to  a  very 
slight  extent  in  heated  aniline,  petroleum,  and  acetic 
acid,  which  upon  cooling  redeposit  it ;  the  only  real 
solvent  for  it  is  anhydrous  acetic  acid  mixed  with  a  little 
sulphuric  acid,  from  which  water  precipitates  it  un¬ 
changed,  but  this  solvent  is  inapplicable  in  dyeing.  But 
solubility  is  an  essential  condition  for  dyeing,  and 
means  have  been  found  to  obtain  satisfactory  solutions 
of  indigo  by  circuitous  methods  which  involve  the  tem» 
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jporary  destruction  of  its  blue  color  and  a  change  in  its 
chemical  composition.  By  various  deoxidizing  agents, 
indigo  blue  can  be  changed  into  a  white  substance,  in¬ 
digo  white,  which  dissolves  with  facility  in  all  alkaline 
liquids,  forming  a  colorless  or  slightly  yellow  solution. 
On  exposure  to  the  air  or  other  sources  of  oxygen, 
the  solution  yields  the  insoluble  blue  indigo,  and  per¬ 
manently  dyes  any  fiber  which  has  been  saturated 
with  it. 

This  is  the  only  case  in  which  such  a  method  of  dyeing 
is  applicable,  and  on  that  account  it  possesses  much  in¬ 
terest. 

Y ellow  textiles,  being  less  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and 
more  readily  soiled,  are  not  nearly  so  much  in  use  as 
those  dyed  with  two  simple  colors,  blue  and  red.  The 
chief  yellow  dyes,  besides  fustic,  are  quercitron  bark  or 
its  concentrated  extract  flavine,  Avignon  or  Persian 
berries,  and  the  now  almost  disused  indigenous  product 
weld.  The  general  mordant  for  these  is  tin,  sometimes 
with  addition  of  alum. 

The  so-called  simple  colors  —  red,  blue,  and  yellow 
—  having  now  been  dealt  with,  it  remains  to  treat  of 
their  combinations,  and  this  may  be  done  briefly,  the 
processes  employed  being,  for  the  most  part,  similar  to 
those  already  described.  The  compound  shades  in 
Chevreul’s  chromatic  nomenclature  amount  to  nearly 
15,000,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  fully  that  number 
are  produced  by  the  dyers  of  the  present  day.  For 
practical  treatment,  however,  the  compound  colors  can 
be  reduced  to  comparatively  few  classes.  Mixing  the 
simple  colors  one  and  one  we  obtain  three  compound 
colors — blue  and  yellow  give  green,  blue  and  red  give 
purple,  yellow  and  red  give  orange;  while  there  may  be 
a  normal  green,  purple,  and  orange,  it  is  evident  that 
all  the  varieties  of  these  several  colors  will  depend  upon 
the  proportions  of  their  constituents.  If  the  three 
simple  colors  be  mixed  together,  say  in  equal  propor¬ 
tions,  we  may  get  a  normal  brown,  or  even  a  black  ; 
but,  if  in  unequal  proportions,  an  immense  number  of 
shades,  varying  from  the  imagined  normal  brown  to 
gray  and  drab,  are  produced.  Although,  in  many  cases, 
compound  shades  are  produced  by  means  of  two  or 
more  simple  colors,  there  are  many  natural  as  well  as 
artificial  dye-stuffs  which  yield  them  ready  formed,  and 
frequently  purer  than  they  can  be  otherwise  obtained. 

DYER,  John,  English  poet,  was  born  in  1699  or 
1700,  at  Aberglasney,  in  Carmarthenshire,  where  his 
father,  Robert  Dyer,  successfully  practiced  as  a  solicitor. 
He  was  sent  to  Westminster  school  to  be  educated 
under  Doctor  Friend,  and  was  destined  to  succeed  to  his 
father’s  business.  He  showed,  however,  an  inveterate 
dislike  to  the  study  of  the  law,  and,  having  a  taste  for 
design,  he  induced  his  parents  to  allow  him  to  adopt 
the  profession  of  an  artist.  He  wandered  about  South 
Wales,  sketching  landscapes,  and  occasionally  painting 
portraits.  In  1726,  his  first  poem,  Grongar  Hill,  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  miscellany  published  by  Richard  Savage, 
the  poet.  Dyer’s  ambition  to  succeed  as  a  painter,  im¬ 
pelled  him  to  visit  Italy,  and  about  ten  years  after  the 
publication  of  Grongar  Hill  he  seems  to  have  attained 
this  great  desire,  and  to  have  spent  some  time  in  the 
south  of  Europe.  It  was  in  consequence  of  this  tour 
that  he  wrote  his  next  poem,  The  Ruins  of  Rome , 
which  appeared  in  1740,  and  increased  its  author’s  repu¬ 
tation.  Having  fallen  into  bad  health  while  painting  in 
the  Campagna,  and  finding  that  he  was  not  destined  to 
excel  in  the  practice  of  art,  he  determined  to  enter  into 
holy  orders.  In  1741,  he  was  ordained  by  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,  and  presented  with  the  living  of  Calthorpe, 
in  Leicestershire.  In  1751,  he  was  translated  to  the 
living  of  Belchford,  in  Lincolnshire,  to  which  was 
added,  in  1752,  that  of  Coningsby.  In  1756,  he  ex- 
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changed  Belchford  for  the  wealthier  incumbency  of 
Kirby-on-Bane.  In  1757,  he  published  his  longest 
work,  the  didactic  epic  of  The  Fleece,  in  four  books,  of 
which  the  first  discoursed  of  the  tending  of  sheep,  the 
second  of  the  shearing  and  preparation  of  the  wool,  the 
third  of  weaving,  and  the  fourth,  of  trade  in  woolen 
manufactures.  The  subject  was  prosy,  and  the  stately 
blank  verse  in  which  it  was  discussed  gave  the  poem  a 
ridiculous  air.  The  town  took  no  interest  in  it,  and  the 
wits  facetiously  prophesied  that  “  Mr.  Dyer  would  be 
buried  in  flannel.”  He  did,  in  fact,  very  shortly  after¬ 
ward  follow  his  poem  to  the  grave,  for  he  died  of  con¬ 
sumption  on  July  24,  1758,  leaving  a  wife  and  four 
children. 

DYNAMICS  properly  means  that  science  which  treats 
of  the  action  of  force.  Defining  force  as  that  which 
affects  the  motion  of  matter,  it  appears  that  the  study  of 
dynamics  will  lead  to  the  consideration  of  the  motion 
of  material  systems,  and  the  laws  in  accordance  with 
which  this  motion  is  changed  by  the  mutual  actions  of 
the  bodies  forming  such  systems.  But  there  is  a  sense 
in  which  we  may  contemplate  the  geometrical  results  of 
the  motion  of  bodies  without  studying  the  forces  under 
which,  or  the  time  during  which,  it  takes  place ;  and 
hence,  there  are  many  problems  which  at  first  sight  we 
might  be  disposed  to  include  under  the  head  of  dyna¬ 
mics,  but  which  also  belong  to  the  domain  of  pure 
mathematics,  and  may  therefore  more  properly  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  branch  of  geometry.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a  branch  of  dynamics  which  treats  of  pure 
motion  without  taking  any  account  of  its  subject  or 
the  means  by  which  it  is  produced  or  changed.  In  this 
branch,  to  which  the  term  kinematics,  though  first  em¬ 
ployed  by  Ampere  in  a  wider  sense,  may  with  propriety 
be  confined,  it  may  seem  that  no  consideration  of  mat¬ 
ter  or  of  force  is  involved  ;  but,  unlike  the  class  just 
alluded  to,  the  problems  which  come  under  this  head 
involve  explicitly  the  element  of  time,  and  it  is  only 
after  studying  the  laws  of  dynamics  that  we  are  able  to 
furnish  a  theoretical  measure  of  time  satisfying  the 
demands  of  the  human  mind.  Thus  any  subject  in 
which  the  measurement  of  time  is  involved  enters  on 
this  account  into  the  domain  of  dynamics. 

DYNAMITE,  the  name  applied  to  various  explosive 
preparations  containing  nitroglycerine.  The  first  prac¬ 
tical  application  of  nitroglycerine,  discovered  by  So- 
brero  in  1847,  was  made  by  Alfred  Nobel,  who  in  1863 
used  gunpowder  soaked  with  it  for  blasting.  In  1864 
he  found  that  it  could  be  exploded  by  the  ini¬ 
tiative  detonation  of  fulminating  materials;  and 
in  1867,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  and  danger  attending 
its  employment,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  mixing  it  with 
some  solid  and  absorbent  inert  substance.  The  sili¬ 
ceous  infusorial  earth  called  in  Germany  Kieselguhr 
proved  to  be  well  adapted  for  this  purpose,  since  it  took 
up  as  much  as  three  times  its  weight  of  nitroglycerine 
without  becoming  more  than  damp  to  the  touch.  The 
mixture  of  earth  and  nitroglycerine,  to  which  was  added 
a  little  alkaline  material  to  neutralize  any  acid  that 
might  be  set  free  by  the  latter,  was  termed  by  Nobel 
dynamite.  Ignited  in  the  open  air,  dynamite  burns 
slowly,  but  it  is  as  readily  exploded  as  nitroglycerine 
itself  by  means  of  a  detonating  fuse  ;  and,  though  not 
equal  in  bursting  or  breaking  power  to  uncombined 
nitroglycerine,  on  account  of  the  absorp^'on  by  its  inert 
constituents  of  part  of  the  heat  developed  by  the  ex¬ 
ploding  shock,  it  is  greatly  superior  to  gunpowder, 
instead  of  which  or  gun-cotton  it  is  employed  in  blasting 
coal  and  stone,  removing  piles,  felling  trees,  and  clear¬ 
ing  stumps  from  forest-land.  It  may  also  be  used  with 
advantage  for  the  destruction  of  cannon  and  for  break¬ 
ing  up  large  iron  castings  (see  Compt .  rend,  lxxii,  770). 
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For  filling  bore-holes  its  pasty  consistency  renders  it  a 
very  convenient  material. 

DYNAMO,  a  modern  electrical  machine  of  vast  im¬ 
portance  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  Its  most  usual  form 
is  a  modification  of  the  magneto-electric  machine.  It 
consists  of  a  helix  or  armature  of  soft  iron  (around  which 
is  wrapped  a  large  amount  of  insulated  wire),  which  is 
made  to  revolve  rapidly  before  the  poles  of  a  large  mag¬ 
net.  A  current  of  electricity  is  thus  produced,  which  is 
conducted  along  the  axis  of  the  armature,  upon  which 
press  brushes  of  metal  so  constructed  that  the  circuit  is 
rapidly  opened  and  closed.  This  interrupted  current 
is  re-conducted  to  the  armature  and  magnet,  thus  multi¬ 
plying  and  increasing  its  power  many  times  before  it  is 
conducted  to  the  motor  or  lamps  it  is  intended  to  operate. 
A  contrivance  called  a  commutator  is  fixed  on  the  collar 
of  the  axle  on  which  the  armature  revolves,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  insure  evenness  of  action,  and  prevent  the 
jerky,  unsteady  current  which  would  otherwise  result. 
The  power  of  the  entire  machine  is  dependent  upon  the 
principle  of  a  rapidly  opened  and  closed  circuit  creating 
an  induced  current.  The  force  of  a  current  is  measured 
in  volts,  and  its  capability  of  overcoming  resistance  in 
ohms. 

DYNAMOMETER,  an  instrument  for  measuring 
force  exerted  by  men,  animals,  and  machines.  One  of 
the  simplest  forms,  namely,  that  devised  by  the  mech¬ 
anician  Graham,  and  improved  by  Desaguliers,  was 
essentially  a  steel-yard  in  which  the  position  of  the 
weight  on  the  longer  arm  indicated  the  force  exerted  on 
the  shorter  in  order  to  produce  equilibrium. 

DYRRACHIUM.  See  Durazzo. 

DYSART,  a  seaport  town  and  royal  and  parliamen¬ 
tary  burgh  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Fife,  nine  miles 
northeast  of  Burntisland,  with  a  station  on  the  North 
British  Railway. 

DYSENTERY,  also  called  Bloody  Flux,  an  infec¬ 
tious  disease  with  a  local  lesion  in  the  form  of  inflam¬ 
mation  and  ulceration  of  the  lower  portion  of  the 
bowels. 

Dysentery  in  a  sporadic  form  may  occur  anywhere, 
but  this  variety  of  the  disease  is  believed  to  depend  on  a 
different  cause  from  that  to  which  it  is  due  where  it 
prevails  endemically  or  spreads  as  an  epidemic;  for, 
while  isolated  cases  appear  capable  of  being  excited  by 
irritating  causes  which  act  locally  on  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  may  thus  be  developed  out  of  an  ordinary  in¬ 
testinal  catarrh,  the  dysentery  of  tropical  climates  is  gen¬ 
erally  regarded  as  owing  its  origin  to  a  specific  poison 
of  the  nature  of  a  miasm  or  germ,  somewhat  analogous 
to  that  which  is  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  malignant 
cholera.  How,  and  under  what  circumstances,  the  dy¬ 
sentery  poison  is  generated  is  still  a  matter  of  uncer¬ 
tainty.  The  frequent  association  of  dysentery  with  in¬ 
termittent  fever  has  long  been  remarked,  and  has  led  to 
the  belief  on  the  part  of  many  in.  a  malarial  origin  for 
this  disease.  It  is,  however,  doubtful  whether  any 
necessary  relationship  can  be  established  between  them 
(although  a  malarial  form  of  dysentery  is  a  well  marked 
variety  of  the  disease),  since  dysentery  may  be  found 
prevailing  where  no  evidence  of  malaria  can  be  detected. 
At  the  same  time  certain  characters  of  climate  and  soil 
are  known  to  favor  the  increase  and  propagation  of  dy¬ 
sentery.  Long  continued  high  temperature  of  the  air 
and  ground,  s  eh  as  exists  in  the  tropics,  together  with 
a  soil  of  swampy  character,  are  the  conditions  generally 
present  where  dysentery  prevails  endemically,  and  where 
it  is  propagated  as  an  epidemic  these  factors  are  seldom 
absent.  Among  other  causes  well  recognized  as  favor¬ 
ing  the  spread  of  epidemic  dysentery  are  impure  air  and 
water,  improper  and  insufficient  food,  unripe  fruit,  ex¬ 
cessive  indulgence  in  alcoholic  liquors,  and  exposure  to 
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chills  in  warm  weather,  all  or  many  of  which  have  been 
often  found  connected  with  the  propagation  of  dysen¬ 
tery  among  large  bodies  of  people,  as  in  the  case  of 
armies,  where  also  the  disease  has  been  frequently  associ¬ 
ated  with  outbreaks  of  scurvy. 

DYSPEPSIA,  or  Indigestion,  is  one  of  the  most 
common  of  all  complaints,  but,  from  its  intimate  con¬ 
nection  with  various  other  morbid  conditions,  the  term 
is  somewhat  vaguely  employed.  There  are  compara¬ 
tively  few  diseases  of  any  moment  where  some  of  the 
phenomena  of  dyspepsia  are  not  present  as  associated 
symptoms,  and  not  mtrequently  these  exist  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  mask  the  real  disease  of  which  they  are  only 
complications.  This  is  especially  the  Case  in  many  or¬ 
ganic  diseases  of  the  alimentary  canal,  in  which  the 
symptoms  of  dyspepsia  are  often  the  most  prominent. 
In  its  restricted  meaning,  however  (and  it  is  to  this  that 
the  present  brief  notice  applies),  the  term  is  used  to  de¬ 
scribe  a  functional  derangement  of  the  natural  process 
of  digestion,  apart  from  any  structural  change  in  the 
organs  concerned  in  the  act.  The  causes  of  this  ailment 
are  very  numerous,  but  are  generally  regarded  as  bear¬ 
ing  reference  either  to  the  food,  the  condition  of  the 
gastric  juice,  or  the  movements  of  the  stomach  during 
the  process  of  digestion. 

DYVEKE,  in  German  often  Diiveke,  and  in  the 
Latin  chronicles  Colicmbella ,  the  “Little  Dove,”  the 
name  by  which  the  mistress  of  Christian  II.  of  Den¬ 
mark  is  invariably  designated.  Her  father  was  a  cer¬ 
tain  Sigbrit  Villums,  who  had  been  obliged  for  political 
reasons  to  leave  his  native  country  of  Holland.  Set¬ 
tling  at  Bergen,  he  opened  an  inn,  which  soon  became 
known  for  something  more  than  the  hospitality  of  the 
host  or  the  excellence  of  his  cheer;  his  daughter’s 
beauty  was  bush  enough  for  the  weakest  wine.  Val- 
kendorp,  the  chancellor,  did  not  think  it  unbecoming  of 
his  priestly  character  to  sound  her  praise  in  the  ears  of 
the  young  crown-prince ;  and  accordingly,  when  he 
visited  Bergen  in  1507,  the  prince  made  a  point  of  see¬ 
ing  the  “  Little  Dove  ”  for  himself.  In  matters  of  this 
sort  there  is  unquestionably  a  royal  road  ;  and  so  having 
danced  with  her  at  a  ball  or  two,  he  had  little  difficulty 
in  getting  her  to  leave  the  inn  for  a  house  of  her  own 
at  Oslo.  She  followed  him  to  Copenhagen  on  his  ac¬ 
cession  in  1512,  and  both  her  father  and  mother  ob¬ 
tained  unusual  influence  at  court.  In  1515  the  young 
king,  indeed,  was  constrained  from  reasons  of  state  to 
marry  Isabella,  the  sister  of  Charles  V.;  but  in  spite  of 
the  emperor’s  remonstrance,  his  relations  with  Dyvke 
and  her  parents  underwent  no  real  alteration  till  her 
sudden  death  in  1517.  That  she  had  been  poisoned 
was  the  natural  verdict  of  the  popular  feeling  ;  and  the 
royal  suspicion  fell  on  Torben  Oxa,  warden  of  the  castle 
of  Copenhagen,  who  was  known  to  have  made  love  to 
the  girl  before  she  was  carried  off  by  the  prince  ;  and 
was  it  not  true  that  two  days  before  her  death  he  had 
sent  her  a  present  of  cherries?  It  mattered  not  that 
the  culprit  was  declared  innocent  by  the  royal  council : 
“  though  his  neck  were  as  thick  as  the  neck  of  a  bull 
it  should  not  save  his  head,”  raged  the  king  ;  and  he 
kept  his  word.  Such  is  the  story,  not  altogether  au¬ 
thenticated,  which  has  furnished  a  favorite  theme  to 
dramatists  and  novelists. 

DZUNGARIA,  Dsongaria,  or  Songaria,  a  former 
Mongolian  kingdom  of  Central  Asia,  raised  to  its  highest 
pitch  by  Kaldan  or  Bushtu  Khan  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  but  completely  destroyed  by 
Chinese  invasion  about  1757-59.  It  derived  its  name 
from  the  Dsongars,  or  Songars,  who  were  so  called  be¬ 
cause  they  formed  the  left  wing  (dson,  left ;  gar,  hand) 
of  the  Mongolian  army. 
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C  is  the  second  vowel-symbol  and  the  fifth  letter  in 
our  alphabet.  In  its  original  form  among  the 
Phoenicians  it  represented  the  rough  breathing — our  h: 
we  have  seen  that  A  represented  the  smooth  breathing. 
As  the  Greeks  had  the  sound  h  at  a  very  early  period,  it 
might  have  been  expected  that  this  symbol  would  have 
been  taken  by  them  with  its  original  value.  But  the 
want  of  symbols  to  denote  the  vowels  was  apparently 
felt  to  be  more  imperative;  therefore  all  the  Phoenician 
symbols  (corresponding  to  the  Hebrew  aleph,  he,  ayn) 
were  taken  to  denote  the  vowel-sounds  a,  e ,  o  respect¬ 
ively.  The  form  of  the  symbol  E  has  varied  little  from 
the  earliest  Greek  times  to  our  own.  The  typical  sound 
of  E  in  almost  all  languages  is  one  of  those  which  we 
denote  generally  by  a  in  English,  e.g.,  in  the  word  pate 
— that  is,  one  of  the  simple  sounds  between  A  (English 
ah)  and  I  (English  ee),  which  are  produced  by  raising 
the  tongue  gradually  from  its  lowest  position  (at  A)  to 
its  highest  position  (at  I):  in  this  scale  of  sounds  the 
lips  are  not  employed. 

E,  in  Music,  is  the  third  note  or  sound  of  the  natural 
diatonic  scale,  and  is  a  third  above  the  tonic  C,  to  which 
it  stands  in  proportion  as  five  to  four.  As  a  major 
third,  that  is,  when  the  tonic  C  vibrates  four  times,  the 
E  above  vibrates  five  times.  E  the  third  harmonic 
which  arises  naturally  from  C  as  a  fundamental  note. 
E  major,  as  a  key,  has  four  sharps  at  its  signature,  viz. : 
F,  C,  G,  and  D  sharp.  E  minor,  as  a  key,  has  only  one 
sharp,  F,  same  as  G  major,  of  which  E  is  the  relative 
minor. 

EACHARD,  John,  an  English  divine,  was  born 
in  Suffolk,  Eng.,  in  1636,  and  was  educated  at  Cather¬ 
ine  Hall,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  master  in 
1675,  in  succession  to  Lightfoot.  He  was  created  a 
doctor  of  divinity  in  1676  by  royal  mandate,  and  was 
twice  (in  1679  and  1695)  vice-chancellor  of  the  uni¬ 
versity.  He  died  on  July  7,  1697.  In  1690  he  pub¬ 
lished  anonymously  a  humorous  satire  entitled  The 
Ground  and  Occasions  of  the  Contempt  of  the  Clergy. 

EADIE,  John,  theologian  and  Biblical  critic,  was 
born  at  Alva,  in  Stirlingshire,  on  May  9,  1810,  and 
died  at  Glasgow,  June  3,  1876. 

EADMER,  or  Edmer,  an  English  ecclesiastic  and 
historian  of  the  Norman  period.  At  an  early  age  he 
was  sent  to  the  Benedictine  monastery  at  Canterbury; 
and  there  he  became  acquainted  with  Anselm,  at  the 
time  of  the  latter’s  first  visit  to  England  as  abbot  of  Bee. 
The  intimacy  was  renewed  when  Anselm  was  raised 
to  the  episcopal  see ;  and  thenceforward  Eadmer  was 
not  so  much  the  archbishop’s  disciple  and  follower  as 
his  friend  and  director,  and  that  last  not  only  by  An¬ 
selm’s  private  recognition,  but  by  the  formal  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Pope  Urban  II.  After  Anselm’s  death 
Eadmer  accompanied  Radulph,  the  new  archbishop, 
to  Rome,  in  1 1 19 ;  and  on  their  return  in  1120  he  was 


nominated  to  the  See  of  St.  Andrew’s  in  Scotland,  but 
was  never  inducted  to  the  office.  His  death  is  vari¬ 
ously  assigned  to  the  years  1123  and  1137. 

EAGLE,  the  name  generally  given  to  the  larger 
Diurnal  birds  of  prey  which  are  not  vultures ;  but  the 
limits  of  the  sub-family  Aquilince  have  been  very  vari¬ 
ously  assigned  by  different  writers  on  systematic  or¬ 
nithology,  and,  as  before  observed  (Buzzard),  there 
are  eagles  smaller  than  certain  buzzards.  By  some  au¬ 
thorities  the  Lammergeier  of  the  Alps,  and  other  high 
mountains  of  Europe,  North  Africa  and  Asia,  is  ac¬ 
counted  an  eagle,  but  by  others  the  genus  Gypaetus  is 
placed  with  the  Vulticrida ,  as  its  common  English  name 
(bearded  vulture)  shows.  There  are  also  other  forms, 
such  as  the  South  American  Harpyia  and  its  allies, 
which,  though  generally  called  eagles,  have  been 
ranked  as  buzzards. 

True  eagles  inhabit  all  the  regions  of  the  world,  and 
some  seven  or  eight  species  at  least  are  found  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  of  which  two  are  resident  in  the  Bristish  Islands. 

The  eagle  which  has  been  chosen  as  the  national 
emblem  of  the  United  States  is  the  bald  eagle  {Hal- 
icetus  leucocephalus ),  distinguished  by  a  white,  not 
“bald,”  head  and  neck.  This  bird  is  in  habit  and 
traits  singularly  ignoble  to  have  been  chosen  for  such 
a  purpose,  being  as  far  below  the  poetic  standard  as 
the  remainder  of  the  eagles,  and  furthermore  gener¬ 
ally  obtaining  his  livelihood  by  robbing  the  osprey  of 
the  fish  it  has  caught. 

EAGLE.  A  gold  coin  of  the  United  States  of  the 
value  of  ten  dollars.  It  bears  the  figure  of  the  na¬ 
tional  emblem.  The  largest  gold  coin  is  the  double 
Eagle,  value  twenty  dollars. 

EAGLE  HAWK  ( Morphuus  or  Spizaetus ),  a  genus 
or  sub-genus  of  Falconidce ,  of  the  Eagle  group,  but 
consisting  of  species  of  small  size,  and  having  short 
wings,  long,  slender  legs,  and  feeble  toes  or  claws. 
They  are  natives  of  warm  climates,  chiefly  of  South 
America,  but  also  of  Africa  and  the  East  Indies. 

EAGLE  OWL  ( ),  a  genus  of  the  owl  family 
( Strigidce J,  characterized  by  a  somewhat  incomplete 
facial  disc,  two  tufts  of  feathers  (horns  or  egrets )  of 
considerable  size  on  the  head,  ears  with  small  openings 
(conchs),  legs  and  toes  covered  with  feathers;  short, 
strong,  curved  bill,  and  long,  curved,  sharp  claws.( 
The  Great  Horned  Owl  (B.  virginianus)  is 
slightly  smaller,  but  is  a  bold  and  powerful  bird.  It  is 
found  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

EAR.  The  simplest  form  of  the  organ  of  hearing  is 
a  small  sac  containing  fluid,  with  the  auditory  nerve  ex¬ 
panded  over  it.  Sonorous  vibrations  are  communicated 
to  this  sac  either  directly  through  the  hard  parts  of  the 
head,  or  at  the  same  time  by  a  membrane  exposed  to  the 
surrounding  medium.  Such  is  the  form  of  ear  found  in 
many  of  the  Crustacea  and  in  the  Cephalopoda.  In  the 
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Vertebrata  there  is  a  progressive  development  and  in¬ 
creasing  complexity  from  the  fishes  up  to  Mammalia. 
For  details  as  to  the  structure  of  the  ear  in  the  different 
subdivisions  of  the  Vertebrata,  reference  is  made  to  the 
articles  treating  of  these,  such  as  Amphibia,  Birds,  etc.; 
while  for  an  extended  account  of  the  structure  of  the 
human  ear,  recognized  writers  must  be  consulted. 

The  sense  of  hearing  is  a  special  sensation,  the  cause 
of  which  is  an  excitation  of  the  auditory  nerves  by  the 
vibrations  of  sonorous  bodies.  A  description  of  sonor¬ 
ous  vibrations  and  of  their  transmission  is  given  in  the 
article  Acoustics  ;  here  we  shall  consider,  first,  the 
transmission  of  such  vibrations  from  the  external  ear  to 
the  auditory  nerve,  and  secondly,  the  physiological 
characters  of  auditory  sensation. 

Transmission  in  External  Ear. — The  external  ear 
consists  of  the  pinna,  or  auricle,  and  the  external  audi¬ 
tory  meatus ,  or  canal,  at  the  bottom  of  which  we  find 
the  membrana  tympani ,  or  drum  head.  In  many  ani¬ 
mals  the  auricle  is  trumpet-shaped,  and,  being  freely 
movable  by  muscles,  serves  to  collect  sonorous  waves 
coming  from  various  directions.  The  auricle  of  the 
human  ear  presents  many  irregularities  of  surface.  If 
these  irregularities  are  abolished  by  filling  them  up  with 
a  soft  material  such  as  wax  or  oil,  leaving  the  entrance 
to  the  canal  free,  experiment  shows  that  the  intensity  of 
sounds  is  weakened,  and  that  there  is  more  difficulty  in 
judging  of  their  direction.  When  waves  of  sound  strike 
the  auricle,  they  are  partly  reflected  outward,  while  the 
remainder,  impinging  at  various  angles,  undergo  a  num¬ 
ber  of  reflections  so  as  to  be  directed  into  the  auditory 
canal.  Vibrations  are  transmitted  along  the  auditory 
canal,  partly  by  the  air  it  contains  and  partly  by  its 
walls,  to  the  membrana  tympani.  The  absence  of  the 
auricle,  as  the  result  of  accident  or  injury,  has  not 
caused  diminution  of  hearing.  In  the  auditory  canal, 
waves  of  sound  are  reflected  from  side  to  side  until  they 
reach  the  membrana  tympani.  From  the  obliquity  in 
position  and  peculiar  curvature  of  this  membrane,  most 
of  the  waves  must  strike  it  nearly  perpendicularly,  and 
in  the  most  advantageous  direction. 

Transmission  in  Middle  Ear. —  The  middle  ear  is  a 
small  cavity,  the  walls  of  which  are  rigid  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  portions  consisting  of  the  membrana 
tympani,  and  the  membrane  of  the  round  window  and 
of  the  apparatus  filling  the  oval  window.  This  cavity 
communicates  with  the  pharynx  by  the  Eustachian  tube , 
which  forms  a  kind  of  air-tube  between  the  pharynx  and 
the  tympanum  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  pressure  on 
the  membrane  tympani.  It  is  generally  supposed  that 
during  rest  the  tube  is  open,  and  that  it  is  closed  during 
the  act  of  deglutition.  As  this  action  is  frequently  tak¬ 
ing  place,  not  only  when  food  or  drink  is  introduced, 
but  when  saliva  is  swallowed,  it  is  evident  that  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  air  in  the  tympanum  will  be  kept  in  a  state 
of  equilibrium  with  that  of  the  external  air  on  the  outer 
surface  of  the  membrana  tympani,  and  that  thus  the 
membrana  tympani  will  be  rendered  independent  of 
variations  of  atmospheric  pressure  such  as  may  occur 
within  certain  limits,  as  when  we  descend  in  a  diving 
bell  or  ascend  in  a  ballon.  By  a  forcible  expiration,  the 
oral  and  nasal  cavities  being  closed,  air  may  be  driven 
into  the  tympanum,  while  a  forcible  inspiration  (Val¬ 
salva’s  experiment)  will  draw  air  from  that  cavity.  In 
the  first  case,  the  membrana  tympani  will  bulge  out¬ 
ward,  in  the  second  case  inward,  and  in  both,  from  ex- 
tessive  stretching  of  the  membrane,  there  will  be  partial 
deafness,  especially  for  sounds  of  high  pitch.  Perma¬ 
nent  occlusion  of  the  tube  is  one  of  the  most  common 
causes  of  deafness. 

The  membrana  tympani  is  capable  of  being  set  into 
ribration  by  a  sound  of  any  pitch  included  in  the  range 


of  perceptible  sounds.  It  responds  exactly  as  to  number 
of  vibrations  (pitch),  intensity  of  vibration  (intensity), 
and  complexity  of  vibration  (quality  or  timbre).  Con¬ 
sequently  we  can  hear  a  sound  of  any  given  pitch,  of  a 
certain  intensity,  and  in  its  own  specific  timbre  or  qual¬ 
ity.  Generally  speaking,  very  high  tones  are  heard 
more  easily  than  low  tones  of  the  same  intensity.  As 
the  membrana  tympani  is  not  only  fixed  by  its  margin 
to  a  ring  or  cube  of  bone,  but  is  also  adherent  to  the 
handle  of  the  malleus,  which  follows  its  movements,  its 
vibrations  meet  with  considerable  resistance.  This 
diminishes  the  intensity  of  its  vibrations,  and  prevents 
also  the  continued  vibration  of  the  membrane  after  an 
external  vibration  has  ceased,  so  that  a  sound  is  not 
heard  much  longer  than  it  lasts. 

Transmission  i?i  the  Internal  Ear. — The  internal 
ear  is  composed  of  the  labyrinth,  formed  of  the  vestibule 
or  central  part,  the  semicircular  canals,  and  the  cochlea, 
each  of  which  consists  of  an  osseous  and  a  membranous 
portion.  The  osseous  labyrinth  may  be  regarded  as  an 
osseous  mold  in  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone,  lined  by  tesselated  endothelium,  and  containing  a 
small  quantity  of  fluid  called  the  perilymph.  In  this 
mold,  partially  surrounded  by,  and  to  some  extent 
floating  in,  this  fluid,  there  is  the  membranous  labyrinth, 
in  certain  parts  of  which  we  find  the  terminal  apparatus 
in  connection  with  the  auditory  nerve,  immersed  in  an¬ 
other  fluid  called  endolymph.  The  membranous  labyrinth 
consists  of  a  vestibular  portion  formed  by  two  small 
sac-like  dilatations,  called  saccule  and  the  utricle ,  the 
latter  of  which  communicates  with  the  semicircular 
canals  by  five  openings.  Each  canal  consists  of  a  tube, 
bulging  out  at  each  extremity  so  as  to  form  the  so-called 
ampulla ,  in  which,  on  a  projecting  ridge,  called  the 
crista  acoustica ,  there  are  cells  bearing  or  developed 
into  long  auditory  hairs ,  which  are  to  be  regarded  as 
the  peripheral  end-organs  of  the  vestibular  branches  of 
the  auditory  nerve.  The  cochlear  division  of  the  mem¬ 
branous  labyrinth  consists  of  the  ductus  cochlearis,  a 
tube  of  triangular  form  fitting  in  between  the  two  cavi¬ 
ties  in  the  cochlea,  called  the  scala  vestibuli ,  because  it 
commences  in  the  vestibule,  and  the  scala  tympani ,  be¬ 
cause  it  ends  in  the  tympanum,  at  the  round  window. 
These  two  scalae  communicate  at  the  apex  of  the  cochlea. 
The  roof  of  the  ductus  cochlearis  is  formed  by  a  thin 
membrane  called  the  membrane  of  Reissner,  while  its  floor 
consists  of  the  basilar  me?7ibrane,  on  which  we  find  the 
remarkable  organ  of  Corti ,  which  constitutes  the  terminal 
organ  of  the  cochlear  division  of  the  auditory  nerve.  It 
is  sufficient  to  state  here  that  this  organ  consists  essen¬ 
tially  of  an  arrangement  of  epithelial  cells  bearing  hairs 
which  are  in  communication  with  the  terminal  filaments 
of  this  portion  of  the  auditory  nerve,  and  that  groups 
of  these  hairs  pass  through  holes  in  a  closely  investing 
membrane,  membrana  reticularis,  which  may  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  act  as  a  damping  apparatus,  so  as  quickly  to 
stop  their  movements.  The  ductus  cochlearis  and  the 
two  scalae  are  filled  with  fluid.  Sonorous  vibrations 
may  reach  the  fluid  in  the  labyrinth  by  three  different 
ways  —  ( i )  by  the  osseous  walls  of  the  labyrinth,  (2)  by 
the  air  in  the  tympanum  and  the  round  window,  and 
(3)  by  the  base  of  the  stapes  inserted  into  the  oval  win¬ 
dow. 

Certain  conditions  are  necessary  for  excitation  of  the 
auditory  nerve  sufficient  to  produce  a  sensation.  In  the 
first  place,  the  vibrations  must  have  a  certain  amplitude; 
if  too  feeble,  no  impression  will  be  produced.  The 
minimum  limit  has  been  stated  to  be  the  sensation 
caused  by  the  falling  of  a  ball  of  pith,  one  millegramme 
in  weight,  upon  a  smooth  surface,  such  as  glass,  from 
a  height  of  one  millemeter  at  a  distance  of  ninety-one 
millemeters  from  the  ear.  In  the  next  place,  vibrations 
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must  have  a  certain  duration  to  be  perceived  ;  and  lastly 
to  excite  a  sensation  of  a  continuous  musical  sound,  a 
certain  number  of  vibrations  most  occur  in  a  given  inter¬ 
val  of  time.  The  lower  limit  is  about  thirty,  and  the 
upper  about  30,000  vibrations  per  second.  Below  thirty 
the  individual  impulses  may  be  observed,  and  above 
30,000  few  ears  can  detect  any  sound  at  all.  The  ex¬ 
treme  upper  limit  is  not  more  than  35,000  vibrations  per 
second.  Auditory  sensations  are  of  two  kinds — noises 
and  musical  sounds.  Noises  are  caused  by  impulses 
which  are  not  regular  in  intensity  or  duration,  or  are 
not  periodic,  or  they  may  be  caused  by  a  series  of  mu¬ 
sical  sounds  occurring  instantaneously  so  as  to  produce 
discords,  as  when  we  place  our  hand  at  random  on  the 
keyboard  of  a  piano.  Musical  tones  are  produced  by 
periodic  and  regular  vibrations.  In  musical  sounds 
three  characters  are  prominent — intensity,  pitch,  and 
quality.  Intensity  depends  on  the  amplitude  of  the  vi¬ 
bration,  and  a  greater  or  lesser  amplitude  of  the  vibra¬ 
tion  will  cause  a  corresponding  movement  of  the  trans¬ 
mitting  apparatus,  and  a  corresponding  intensity  of  ex¬ 
citation  of  the  terminal  apparatus.  Pitch,  as  a  sensa¬ 
tion,  depends  on  the  length  of  time  in  which  a  single 
vibration  is  executed,  or,  in  other  words,  the  number 
of  vibrations  in  a  given  interval  of  time.  The  ear  is 
capable  of  appreciating  the  relative  pitch  or  height  of  a 
sound  as  compared  with  another,  although  it  may  not 
ascertain  precisely  the  absolute  height  of  a  sound. 
What  we  call  an  acute  or  high  tone  is  produced  by  a 
large  number  of  vibrations,  while  a  grave  or  low  tone  is 
caused  by  few.  The  musical  tones  which  can  be  used 
with  advantage  range  between  forty  and  4,000  vibra¬ 
tions  per  second,  extending  thus  from  six  to  seven  octaves. 

EARL,  a  title  and  rank  of  nobility,  now  the  third  in 
the  order  of  the  British  peerage,  and,  accordingly,  inter¬ 
vening  between  marquis  and  viscount.  Earl,  however, 
was  the  highest  title  and  rank  of  the  English  nobles 
post  conquestum  until  the  year  1337,  when  by  Edward 
III.,  the  Black  Prince  was  created  Duke  of  Cornwall. 
The  “earl”  of  England  was  identical  with  comte  or 
comfte  of  France;  and,  so  long  as  Norman-French  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  spoken  in  England,  the  English  “  earls  ’* 
were  styled  “  counts  ”  as  well  in  England  as  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent.  These  powerful  barons  represented  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  Saxon  Thanes  who  were  ealdormen ,  their  own 
title  evidently  having  been  derived  from  the  jarl  of 
Scandinavia. 

The  nature  of  a  modern  earldom  is  readily  under¬ 
stood,  since  it  is  a  rank  and  dignity  of  nobility  which, 
while  it  confers  no  official  power  or  authority,  is  inalien¬ 
able,  indivisible,  and  descends  in  regular  succession  to 
all  the  male  heirs  of  the  body  of  the  grantee  until,  on 
their  failure,  it  merges  in  the  Crown.  Not  so  was  it 
with  either  the  nature  or  the  descent  of  the  ancient  earl¬ 
doms  of  England.  In  early  feudal  times  titles  inde¬ 
pendent  of  office  did  not  exist.  The  earls,  or  comites, 
of  those  days,  therefore,  were  actual  officers,  each  hav¬ 
ing  supreme  authority  in  his  own  earldom,  or  “  county,” 
under  the  Crown  ;  each  one  of  them  also  deriving  from 
his  earldom  a  certain  fixed  revenue,  the  possession  of 
which  was  at  once  an  apanage  of  his  official  dignity  as 
earl,  and  the  evidence  of  his  lawful  and  recognized  title 
to  it.  But  an  earldom  has  long  ceased  to  be  endowed 
with  any  official  associations  whatever,  and  has  become 
merely  a  title  by  which  its  owners  in  male  succession  in¬ 
herit  and  hold  the  dignity,  third  in  rank,  of  a  peerage. 
In  like  manner,  the  descent  and  tenure  of  the  ancient 
earldoms  differed  in  many  highly-important  particulars 
from  the  simple  succession  of  the  modern  dignity.  In 
the  course  of  their  chequered  history,  we  find  ancient 
earldoms,  instead  of  passing  by  a  quiet  and  clearly- 
defined  succession  fram  father  to  son,  constantly  depend- 
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ing  on  the  rights  of  female  inheritance  ;  they  are  seen  to 
have  been  obtained  by  many  a  husband  jure  uxoris; 
they  appear  to  have  been  transferred  in  an  arbitrary  man¬ 
ner,  or  actually  to  have  been  divided  between  copar¬ 
ceners,  or  to  have  been  retained  for  a  while  by  the 
Crown  and  let  out  to  farm.  At  the  same  time,  under 
such  strange  conditions  as  these,  and  amid  conflicting 
vicissitudes,  until  they  finally  merged  in  the  Crown,  the 
ancient  earldoms  retained  their  vitality. 

EARLE,  John  (1601  ?-65),  Bishop  of  Worcester 
and  afterward  of  Salisbury,  was  born  at  York.  Earle’s 
chief  title  to  remembrance  is  his  witty  and  humorous 
work  entitled  Microcosmography ,  or  a  Piece  of  the 
World  Discovered ,  m  Essays  and  Characters ,  which 
throws  light  on  the  manners  of  the  time.  First  printed 
in  1628,  it  became  very  popular,  and  ran  through  eight 
editions  in  the  lifetime  of  the  author.  A  new  edition, 
with  notes  and  appendix,  containing  much  interesting 
matter,  by  Philip  Bliss,  was  published  in  1811.  The 
style  is  quaint  and  epigrammatic;  and  the  reader  is  fre¬ 
quently  reminded  of  Thomas  Fuller  by  such  passages  as 
this:  “A  university  dunne?  is  a  gentleman  follower 
cheaply  purchased,  for  hie  ^wn  money  has  hyr’d 
him.” 

EARLOM,  Richard,  English  mezzotint  engraver, 
was  born  in  London  in  1742.  He  displayed  great  skill 
as  a  draughtsman,  and  at  the  same  time  acquired 
without  assistance  the  art  of  engraving  in  mezzotint. 
In  1765  he  was  employed  by  Alderman  Boydell,  then 
one  of  the  most  liberal  promoters  of  the  fine  arts,  to 
make  a  series  of  drawings  from  the  pictures  at  Hough¬ 
ton  Hall;  and  these  he  afterward  engraved  in  mezzo¬ 
tint.  His  most  perfect  works  as  engraver  are  perhaps 
the  fruit  and  flower  pieces  after  the  Dutch  artists  Van 
Os  and  Van  Huysum.  Earlom  died  in  London,  Octo¬ 
ber  9,  1822. 

EARLY  ENGLISH  is  a  term  often  applied  to  a 
form  of  Gothic  architecture  in  which  the  pointed  arch 
was  first  employed  in  Europe.  The  windows  are  long 
and  narrow,  and  when  gathered  into  a  group  are  fre¬ 
quently  surmounted  by  a  large  arch,  which  springs  from 
the  extreme  molding  of  the  vdndow  on  each  side. 

EAR-RING,  an  ornament  worn  pendent  from  the 
ear,  and  generally  suspended  by  means  of  a  ring  or  hook 
passing  through  the  pendulous  lobe  of  the  ear.  The 
general  usage  appears  to  have  been  to  have  ear-rings 
worn  in  pairs,  the  two  ornaments  in  all  respects  resemb¬ 
ling  each  other  ;  in  ancient  times,  or  sometimes  more 
recently  among  Oriental  races,  a  single  ear-ring  has 
sometimes  been  worn.  The  use  of  this  kind  of  orna¬ 
ment,  which  constantly  wras  of  great  value  and  some¬ 
times  was  made  of  large  size,  dates  from  the  remotest 
historical  antiquity,  the  earliest  mention  of  ear-rings 
occurring  in  the  Book  of  Genesis. 

By  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  also,  ear-rings  were  worn 
only  by  women ;  and  the  prevalence  of  this  fashion 
among  the  races  of  classic  antiquity  is  illustrated  in  a 
singular  manner  by  the  ears  of  the  famous  statue  of  the 
Venus  de'  Medici  being  bored,  evidently  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  pendent  jewels.  Ear-rings  invariably  occupy 
important  positions  among  the  various  remains  of 
ancient  and  mediaeval  goldsmiths’  work  that  from  time 
to  time  have  rewarded  the  researches  of  archaeological 
inquirers.  And  these  early  relics,  with  rare  exceptions 
objects  of  great  beauty  and  delicacy,  never  fail  to  exem¬ 
plify  the  artistic  styles  of  their  periods,  as  they  were 
prevalent  among  the  races  by  whom  each  individual 
jewel  was  produced.  Ear-rings  of  costly  materials  and 
elaborate  workmanship  have  been  brought  to  light  in  con¬ 
siderable  numbers  in  die  Troad  and  in  Peloponnesus  by 
Doctor  Schliemann  ;  jewels  of  the  same  class,  of  exquis¬ 
ite  beauty,  and  of  workmanship  that  is  truly  wonderful. 
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have  been  rescued  from  the  sepulchers  of  ancient  Etruria 
and  Greece  by  Signor  Castellani ;  other  ear-rings  of  gold 
of  characteristic  forms  have  come  down  to  our  own  times 
from  the  ancient  Egyptians ;  we  know  well  what  styles 
of  ear-rings  were  worn  by  the  Romans  of  the  empire  and 
by  the  early  Scandinavians ;  and  recent  researches  among 
the  burial  places  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  have  led  to 
the  discovery  of  jewels  in  considerable  numbers,  which 
among  their  varieties  include  ear-rings  executed  in  a 
style  that  proves  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  have  made  no  in¬ 
considerable  advance  in  the  arts  of  civilization.  These 
same  ornaments,  which  never  have  fallen  into  disuse, 
enjoy  at  the  present  day  a  very  high  degree  of  favor  ; 
like  all  other  modern  jewels,  however,  the  ear-rings  of 
our  own  times,  as  works  of  arts,  can  claim  no  historical 
attributes,  because  they  consist  as  well  of  reproductions 
from  all  past  ages  and  of  every  race  as  of  fanciful  pro¬ 
ductions  that  certainly  can  be  assigned  to  no  style  of  art 
whatever.  w 

■  EARTH,  Figure  of  the.  The  determination  of 
the  figure  of  the  earth  is  a  problem  of  the  highest  im¬ 
portance  in  astronomy,  inasmuch  as  the  diameter  of  the 
earth  is  the  unit  to  which  all  celestial  distances  must  be 
referred.  Reasoning,  doubtless,  from  the  uniform  level 
appearance  of  the  horizon  in  any  situation  in  which  a 
spectator  can  be  placed  —  the  variations  in  altitude  of 
the  circumpolar  stars  as  one  travels  toward  the  north  or 
south,  the  disappearance  of  a  ship  standing  out  at  sea, 
and  perhaps  other  phenomena  —  the  earliest  astrono¬ 
mers  universally  regarded  this  earth  as  a  sphere,  and 
they  endeavored  to  ascertain  its  dimensions.  Aristotle 
relates  that  the  mathematicians  had  found  the  circum¬ 
ference  to  be  400,000  stadia.  But  Eratosthenes  appears 
to  have  been  the  first  who  entertained  an  accurate  idea 
of  the  principles  on  which  the  determination  of  the 
figure  of  the  earth  really  depends,  and  attempted  to  re¬ 
duce  them  to  practice.  His  results  were  very  inaccu¬ 
rate,  but  his  method  is  the  same  as  that  which  is  fol¬ 
lowed  at  the  present  day  —  depending,  in  fact,  on  the 
comparison  on  a  line  measured  on  the  eai  th’s  surface 
with  the  corresponding  arc  of  the  heav.ns.  He  ob¬ 
served  that  at  Syene,  in  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  day  of  the 
summer  solstice,  the  sun  was  exactly  vertical,  while  at 
Alexandria,  at  the  same  season  of  the  year,  its  zenith,  dis¬ 
tance  was  78  12',  or  one-fiftieth  of  the  circumference  of 
the  circle.  He  assumed  that  these  places  were  on  the 
same  meridian  ;  and,  reckoning  their  distance  apart  as 
5,000  stadia,  he  inferred  that  the  circumference  of  the 
earth  was  250,000  stadia.  A  similar  attempt  was  made  by 
Posidonius,  who  adopted  a  method  which  differed  from 
that  of  Eratosthenes  only  in  using  a  star  instead  of  the 
sun.  He  obtained  240,000  stadia  for  the  circumference. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  correct  opinions  as  to 
the  degree  of  accuracy  attained  in  these  measures,  as 
the  length  of  the  stadium  is  unknown.  Ptolemy 
in  his  Geography  assigns  the  length  of  the  degree  as 
500  stadia. 

The  Arabs,  who  were  not  inattentive  to  astronomy, 
did  not  overlook  the  question  of  the  earth’s  magnitude. 
The  caliph  Almamoum,  814  a.d.,  having  fixed  on  a  spot 
in  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  despatched  one  company 
of  astronomers  northward,  and  another  southward, 
measuring  the  journey  by  rods,  until  each  found 
the  altitude  of  the  pole  to  have  changed  one  degree. 
But  the  result  of  this  measurement  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  very  satisfactory.  From  this  time  the  subject 
seems  to  have  attracted  no  attention  until  about  1500, 
when  Fernel,  a  Frenchman,  measured  a  distance  in  the 
direction  of  the  meridian,  near  Paris,  by  counting  the 
number  of  revolutions  of  the  wheel  of  his  carriage  as 
fie  traveled.  His  astronomical  observations  were  made 
with  a  triangle  used  as  a  quadrant,  and  his  resulting 


length  of  a  degree  was  f:>y  a  happy  chatice  Vely  near  tht 
truth. 

The  next  geodesist,  Willebrorcl  Snell,  took  an  im,‘ 
mense  step  in  the  right  direction  by  substituting  a  chain 
of  triangles  for  actual  lineal  measurement.  The  ac¬ 
count  of  this  operation  was  published  at  Leyden  in 
1617.  He  measured  his  base  line  on  the  frozen  surface 
of  the  meadows  near  Leyden,  and  measured  the  angles 
of  his  triangles,  which  lay  between  Alkmaar  and  Ber 
gen-op-Zoom,  with  a  quadrant  and  semicircles.  H< 
took  the  precaution  of  comparing  his  standard  with  that 
of  the  French,  so  that  his  result  was  expressed  in  toises 
(the  length  of  the  toise  is  about  6.39  English  feet). 
The  work  was  recomputed  and  reobserved  by  Muschen- 
broek  in  1729. 

In  1637  an  Englishman,  Richard  Norwood,  published 
his  own  determination  of  the  figure  of  the  earth  in  a 
volume  entitled  The  Seaman' s  Practice ,  Contayning  a 
Fundamentall  Problemein  ATavigation  Experimentally 
Verified ,  namely.  Touching  the  Cotnpasse  of  the  Earth 
and  Sea  and  the  Quantity  of  a  Degree  in  our  English 
Measures.  It  appears  that  he  observed  on  June  11, 
1633,  the  sun’s  meridian  altitude  in  London  as  62°  T, 
and  on  June 6,  1635,  his  meridian  altitude  in  York  as  590 
33k  He  measured  the  distance  between  these  places 
along  the  public  road  partly  with  a  chain  and  partly  by 
pacing.  By  this  means,  through  compensation  of  errors, 
he  arrived  at  367,176  feet  for  the  degree —  a  very  fair 
result. 

The  application  of  the  telescope  to  circular  instru¬ 
ments  was  the  next  important  step  in  the  science  of 
measurement.  Picard  was  the  first  who  in  1669,  with 
the  telescope,  using  such  precautions  as  the  nature  of 
the  operation  requires,  measured  an  arc  of  meridian. 
He  measured  with  wooden  rods  a  base  line  of  5,663 
toises ;  and  a  second  or  base  of  verification  of  3,902 
toises;  his  triangulation  extended  from  Malvoisine,  neai 
Paris,  to  Sourdon,  near  Amiens.  The  angles  of  the 
triangles  were  measured  with  a  quadrant  furnished  with 
a  telescope  having  cross-wires  in  its  focus.  The  differ¬ 
ence  of  latitude  of  the  terminal  stations  was  determined 
by  observations  made  with  a  sector  on  a  star  in  Cassiop¬ 
eia,  giving  i°  22'  55"  for  the  amplitude.  The  terrestrial 
measurement  gave  78,850  toises,  whence  he  inferred  for 
the  length  of  the  degree  57,060  toises. 

Hitherto  geodetic  observations  had  been  confined  to 
the  determination  of  the  magnitude  of  the  earth  consid¬ 
ered  as  a  sphere,  but  a  discovery  made  by  Richer  turned 
the  attention  of  mathematicians  to  its  deviation  from  a 
spherical  form.  This  astronomer,  having  been  sent  by 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris  to  the  island  of  Cay¬ 
enne,  in  South  America,  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  amount  of  terrestrial  refraction  and  other  astronom 
ical  objects,  observed  that  his  clock,  which  had  been 
regulated  at  Paris  to  beat  seconds,  lost  about  two  min¬ 
utes  and  a  half  daily  at  Cayenne  and,  that  in  order  to 
bring  it  to  measure  mean  solar  time,  it  was  necessary  to 
shorten  the  pendulum  by  more  than  a  line.  This  fact, 
which  appeared  exceedingly  curious,  and  was  scarcely 
credited  till  it  had  been  confirmed  by  the  subsequent 
observations  of  Varin  and  Deshayes  on  the  coasts  of 
Africa  and  America,  was  first  explained  in  the  third 
book  of  Newton’s  Principia ,  who  showed  that  it  could 
only  be  referred  to  a  diminution  of  gravity  arising  either 
from  a  protuberance  of  the  equatorial  parts  of  the  earth 
and  consequent  increase  of  the  distance  from  the  center 
or  from  the  counteracting  effect  of  the  centrifugal  force. 
About  the  same  time,  1673,  appeared  the  work  of  Huy- 
ghens  entitled  De  Horologio  Oscillatorio,  in  which  for 
the  first  time  were  found  correct  notions  on  the  subject  of 
centrifugal  force.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  that 
they  were  applied  to  the  theoretical  investigation  of  the 
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figure  of  the  earth  before  the  publication  of  Newton’s 
Principia.  In  1690  Huyghens,  following  up  the  sub¬ 
ject,  published  his  treatise  entitled  De  Causa  Gravitatis , 
which  contains  an  investigation  of  the  figure  of  the  earth 
on  the  supposition  that  the  attraction  of  every  particle  is 
toward  the  center. 

Between  1684  and  1718,  J.  and  D.  Cassini,  starting 
from  Picard’s  base,  carried  a  triangulation  northward 
from  Paris  to  Dunkirk,  and  southward  from  Paris  to 
Collioure.  They  measured  a  base  of  7,246  toises  near 
Perpignan,  and  a  somewhat  shorter  base  near  Dunkirk; 
and  from  the  northern  portion  of  the  arc,  which  had 
an  amplitude  of  20  12'  9",  obtained  for  the  length  of  a 
degree  56,960  toises ;  while  from  the  southern  portion, 
of  which  the  amplitude  was  6°  18'  57",  they  obtained 
57,097  toises.  The  immediate  inference  from  this  was 
that,  the  degree  diminishing  with  increasing  latitude, 
the  earth  must  be  a  prolate  spheroid.  This  conclusion 
was  totally  opposed  to  the  theoretical  investigations  of 
Newton  and  Huyghens,  and  created  a  great  sensation 
among  the  scientific  men  of  the  day.  The  question 
was  far  too  important  to  be  allowed  to  remain  unsettled, 
and  accordingly  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris  deter¬ 
mined  to  apply  a  decisive  test  by  the  measurement  of 
arcs  at  a  great  distance  from  each  other.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  some  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  their 
body  undertook  the  measurement  of  two  meridian  arcs 
—  one  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  equator,  the  other  in 
A  high  latitude ;  and  so  arose  the  celebrated  expeditions 
of  the  French  Academicians.  In  May,  1735,  MM. 
Godin,  Bouguer,  and  De  la  Condamine,  under  the 
auspices  of  Louis  XV.,  proceeded  to  Peru,  where, 
assisted  by  two  Spanish  officers,  after  ten  years  of  labo¬ 
rious  exertion  they  measured  an  arc  of  30  7'  intersected 
by  the  equator.  The  second  party  consisted  of  Mau- 
pertuis,  Clairaut,  Camus,  Lemonnier,  and  Outhier,  who 
reached  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  in  July,  1736;  they  were 
in  some  repects  more  fortunate  than  the  first  party,  inas¬ 
much  as  they  completed  the  measurement  of  an  arc,  near 
the  polar  circle,  of  5  7'  amplitude  and  returned  to  Europe 
within  sixteen  months  from  the  date  of  their  departure. 

The  measurement  of  Bouguer  and  De  la  Condamine 
was  executed  with  great  care,  and  on  account  of  the 
locality,  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  all  the  details 
were  conducted,  it  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  most 
valuable  determination.  The  southern  limit  was  at  a 
place  called  Tarqui,  the  northern  at  Cotchesqui.  A  base 
of  6,272  toises  was  measured  in  the  vicinity  of  Quito, 
near  the  northern  extremity  of  the  arc,  and  a  second  base 
of  5,260  toises  near  the  southern  extremity.  The 
mountainous  nature  of  the  country  made  the  work  very 
laborious,  in  some  instances  the  difference  of  heights  of 
two  neighboring  stations  exceeding  a  mile.  The  diffi¬ 
culties  with  which  the  observers  had  to  contend  were 
increased  by  the  opposition  of  the  more  ignorant  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  they  were  at  times  in  danger  of  losing 
their  lives.  They  had  also  much  trouble  with  their  in¬ 
struments,  those  with  which  they  were  to  determine 
the  latitudes  proving  untrustworthy.  But  their  energy 
and  ingenuity  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  they  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  simultaneous  observations  of  the  same  star  at 
the  two  extremities  of  the  arc  in  obtaining  very  fair 
results.  The  whole  length  of  the  arc  amounted  to 
176,945  toises,  while  the  difference  of  latitudes  was  30 
7'  3".  In  consequence  of  a  misunderstanding  that  arose 
between  De  la  Condamine  and  Bouguer,  their  opera¬ 
tions  were  conducted  separately,  and  each  wrote  a  full 
and  interesting  account  of  the  operation.  Bouguer’s 
book  was  published  in  1749  5  that  of  De  la  Condamine 
in  1751.  The  toise  used  in  this  measure  was  ever  after 
regarded  as  the  standard  toise,  and  is  always  referred  to 
as  the  Toise  of  Peru. 
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The  party  of  Maupertuis,  though  their  work  was 
quickly  dispatched,  had  also  to  contend  with  great  diffi¬ 
culties.  They  were  disappointed  in  not  being  able  to 
make  use  of  the  small  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  for 
the  trigonometrical  stations,  and  were  forced  to  penetrate 
into  the  forests  of  Lapland.  They  commenced  opera¬ 
tions  at  Tornea,  a  city  situated  on  the  mainland  near  the 
extremity  of  the  gulf ;  they  carried  a  chain  of  triangles 
northward  to  the  mountain  Kittis,  which  they  selected 
as  the  northern  terminus.  In  the  prosecution  of  this 
work  they  suffered  greatly  from  cold  and  the  bites  of 
flies  and  gnats.  The  latitudes  were  determined  by 
observations  with  a  sector  (made  by  Graham)  of  the 
zenith  distance  of  a  to  S  Draconis.  The  base  line  w'as 
measured  on  the  frozen  surface  of  the  River  Tornea, 
about  the  middle  of  the  arc  ;  two  parties  measured  it 
separately,  and  they  differed  by  about  four  inches.  The 
result  of  the  whole  was  that  the  difference  of  latitudes  of 
the  terminal  stations  was  57'  29". 6,  and  the  length  of  the 
arc  55,023  toises.  In  this  expedition,  as  well  as  in  that 
to  Peru,  observations  were  made  with  a  pendulum  to 
determine  the  force  of  gravity;  and  these  observations 
coincided  with  the  geodetical  results  in  proving  that 
the  earth  was  an  oblate  and  not  prolate  spheroid. 

In  1740  was  published  in  the  Paris  Memoires  an 
account,  by  Cassini  de  Thury,  of  a  remeasurement  by 
himself  and  Lacaille  of  the  meridian  of  Paris.  With  a 
view  to  determine  more  accurately  the  variation  of  the 
degree  along  the  meridian,  they  divided  the  distance 
from  Dunkirk  to  Collioure  into  four  partial  arcs  of 
about  two  degrees  each,  by  observing  the  latitude  at 
five  stations.  The  anomalous  results  previously 
obtained  by  J.  and  D.  Cassini  were  not  confirmed  but  on 
the  contrary  the  length  of  the  degree  derived  from  these 
partial  arcs  showed  on  the  whole  an  increase  with  in¬ 
creasing  latitude.  In  continuation  of  their  labors,  Cas¬ 
sini  and  Lacaille  further  measured  an  arc  of  parallel 
across  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone.  The  difference  of  time 
of  the  extremities  was  determined  by  the  observers  at 
either  end  noting  the  instant  of  a  signal  given  by  flashing 
gunpowder  at  a  point  near  the  middle  of  the  arc. 

While  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  1752,  engaged  in 
various  astronomical  observations,  Lacaille  measured  an 
arc  of  meridian  of  i°  13'  17",  which  gave  him  for  the 
length  of  the  degree  57,037  toises — an  unexpected  result, 
which  has  led  to  the  modern  remeasurement  of  the  arc 
by  Sir  Thomas  Maclear. 

The  appearance  in  1838,  of  Bessel’s  classical  work 
entitled  Gradmessung  in  Ostpreussen  marks  an  era  in 
the  science  of  geodesy.  Here  we  find  the  method  of 
least  squares,  a  branch  of  the  theory  of  probabilities, 
applied  to  the  calculation  of  a  network  of  triangles  and 
the  reduction  of  the  observations  generally.  This  work 
has  been  looked  on  as  a  model  ever  since,  and  probably 
it  will  not  soon  be  superseded  as  such.  The  systematic 
manner  in  which  all  the  observations  were  taken,  with 
the  view  of  securing  final  results  of  extreme  accuracy  is 
admirable. 

EARTHQUAKE.  Although  the  terrible  effects 
which  are  often  produced  by  earthquakes  have  in  all 
ages  forced  themselves  upon  the  attention  of  man,  it  is 
nevertheless  only  within  the  last  thirty  years  that  the 
phenomena  have  been  subjected  to  exact  investigation. 
A  new  science  has  been  thus  established  under  the  name 
of  seismology. 

Accounts  of  earthquakes  are  to  be  found  scattered 
through  the  writings  of  many  ancient  authors,  but  they 
are,  for  the  most  part,  of  little  value  to  the  seismolo¬ 
gist.  There  is  a  natural  tendency  to  exaggeration  in 
describing  such  phenomena,  sometimes,  indeed,  to  the 
extent  of  importing  a  supernatural  element  into  the 
description.  It  is  true  that  attempts  were  made  by  some 
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ancient  writers  on  natural  philosophy  to  offer  a  rational 
explanation  of  earthquake  phenomena,  but  the  hy¬ 
potheses  which  their  explanations  involved  are,  as  a 
rule,  too  fanciful  to  be  worth  reproducing  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  day.  It  is,  therefore,  unnecesssary  to  dwell  upon 
the  references  to  seismic  phenomena  which  have  come 
down  to  us  in  the  writings  of  such  historians  and 
philosophers  as  Thucydides,  Aristotle,  and  Strabo, 
Seneca,  Livy,  and  Pliny.  Nor  is  much  to  be  gleaned 
from  the  pages  of  mediaeval  and  later  writers  on  earth¬ 
quakes,  of  whom  the  most  notable  are  Fromondi 
(1527),  Maggio  (1571),  andTravagini  (1679). 

Even  at  the  present  day,  after  all  that  has  been  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  subject,  but  little  is  really  known  as  to  the 
origin  of  earthquakes.  Probably  several  distinct  causes 
should  be  recognized,  for  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed 
that  all  subterranean  disturbances,  differing,  as  they  do, 
so  widely  in  intensity  and  in  duration,  should  be 
referable  to  one  common  mechanism.  Any  great  concus¬ 
sion,  even  upon  the  surface,  is  competent  to  produce 
tremors  which  may  be  regarded  as  diminutive  earth¬ 
quakes  ;  thus  the  great  landslip  at  the  Rossbr  rg,  in 
Switzerland,  in  1806,  was  accompanied  by  a  lccal 
quaking  of  the  ground.  Volger  and  Mohr  have  sug¬ 
gested  that  some  of  the  small  earthquakes  which  have 
been  felt  in  Germany  may  be  referred  to  the  falling-in 
of  the  roof  of  enormous  subterranean  cavities  formed  by 
the  long-continued  solvent  action  of  water  on  deposits 
of  rock-salt,  limestone,  and  gypsum.  Such  causes,  how¬ 
ever,  can  have  given  rise  to  only  very  petty  shocks,  and 
must  be  quite  subordinate  to  subterranean  disturbances 
of  a  more  general  character.  The  late  Mr.  Poulett 
Scrope  was  led  to  refer  most  earthquakes  to  “  the  snap 
and  jar  occasioned  by  the  sudden  and  violent  rupture  of 
solid  rock-masses,  and,  perhaps,  the  instantaneous  injec¬ 
tion  into  them  of  intumescent  molten  matter  from  be¬ 
neath.  ”  He  believed  that  the  rupture  of  the  rocks  was 
due  to  expansion  of  deeply  seated  masses  of  mineral 
matter,  consequent  upon  either  increased  temperature 
or  diminished  temperature.  It  is  argued,  however,  by 
Mr.  Mallet,  on  mechanical  principles,  that  such  frac¬ 
tures  could  produce  only  very  weak  impulses;  but  he 
believes  that  some  earthquakes,  especially  those  marked 
by  long-continued  tremors,  may  be  due  to  the  move¬ 
ment  and  crushing  of  rock  masses  by  tangential  pres¬ 
sures  produced  by  secular  cooling  of  the  earth.  Steam 
has  always  been  a  favorite  agent  with  seismo'oqists, 
since  it  is  clearly  competent  to  produce  great  effeos  by 
its  sudden  generation,  or  by  its  sudden  condensation. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  water,  finding  its  way 
through  fissures  in  the  earth’s  crust,  might  reach  highly- 
heated  rocks  and  remain  quietly,  in  the  spheroidal  con¬ 
dition,  until  a  local  reduction  of  temperature  suddenly 
caused  it  to  flash  into  steam.  After  all,  the  origin  of 
earthquakes  is  probably  to  be  regarded  as  part  only  of 
a  much  wider  question.  Whatever  causes  are  compe¬ 
tent  to  produce  volcanic  action  are,  in  all  likelihood, 
equally  competent  to  produce  fhe  ordinary  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  seismic  energy.  A  t  -.  ion  is  clearly  traceable 
between  the  geographical  distiibution  of  volcanoes  and 
the  chief  earthquake-areas ;  and  although  it  is  not  for  a 
moment  to  be  supposed  that  the  volcano  and  the 
earthquake  stand  to  each  other  in  relation  of  cause  and 
effect,  it  is  nevertheless  highly  probable  that  they  repre¬ 
sent  merely  different  expressions  of  the  same  subterra¬ 
nean  forces. 

Whatever  may  be  the  real  origin  of  the  earthquake 
shock,  it  is  convenient  to  regard  its  effects  as  proceed¬ 
ing  from  a  concussion  or  sudden  blow  delivered  under¬ 
ground  at  some  definite  center.  This  center  of  impulse 
is  called  the  seismic  focus.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  such  a  center,  so  far  from  being  anything 


like  a  mathematical  point,  is  in  nature  a  subterranean 
region,  which  in  nany  cases  is  no  doubt  of  very  large 
dimensions,  measuring  perhaps  some  miles  in  diameter. 

From  the  seismic  center  waves  are  propagated  in  all 
directions  through  the  solid  materials  of  the  earth’s 
crust ;  and  if  the  focus  be  situated  beneath  the  sea,  the 
vibrations  of  the  ground  will  be  accompanied  by  undu¬ 
lations  of  the  water.  Those  waves  which  pass  through 
the  elastic  materials  of  the  earth  consist,  for  the  most 
part,  of  longitudinal  vibrations,  like  those  of  atmos¬ 
pheric  sound-waves,  and  consequently  not  like  ordinary 
water-waves.  In  the  sound-wave  the  air  is  alternately 
condensed  and  rarefied,  the  molecules  advancing  and  re¬ 
treating  in  the  line  of  direction  in  which  the  wave  is 
traveling.  In  a  water-wave,  on  the  contrary,  the  mole¬ 
cules  of  liquid  rise  and  fall,  or  rather  describe  closed 
curves  in  planes  which  are  transverse  to  the  direction  in 
which  the  undulation  or  wave-form  advances.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Hopkins,  both  orders  of  vibration  —  longi¬ 
tudinal  and  transversal  —  coexist  in  the  earthquake- 
wave,  and  call  for  investigation.  When,  for  example, 
the  molecules  of  an  iron  bar  are  disturbed  by  a  blow 
delivered  at  one  end,  both  kinds  of  vibration  are  gen¬ 
erally  excited,  and  hence  two  waves  are  sent  through 
the  bar  —  the  longitudinal,  however,  having  a  much 
greater  velocity  than  the  transversal  wave. 

EARTH-NUT,  a  popular  name  of  the  tubers  of 
certain  umbelliferous  plants  which  are  common  in 
most  parts  of  Europe.  For  Peanut  see  Ground¬ 
nut  of  these  volumes. 

EARTHS,  in  chemistry,  are  a  class  of  substances 
known  to  be  compound,  consisting  of  a  metal  in  com¬ 
bination  with  oxygen.  The  list  includes  alumina,  glu- 
cina,  zirconia,  thoria,  didymia,  tantana,  ceria,  yttria, 
terbia  and  erbia. 

EARTHWORKS,  in  fortifications,  is  a  general  name 
for  all  military  constructions,  whether  for  attack  or 
defense,  in  which  the  material  employed  is  chiefly  earth. 

EARTHWORM  ( Lumbricus ),  a  genus  of  Annelida, 
of  the  order  Tirricolce.  Earthworms  do  not  often  visit 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  except  during  night,  and  when 
the  ground  is  moist.  Besides  their  usefulness  in  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  soil,  earthworms  are  of  importance  as 
food  for  birds,  fishes,  etc.  Their  value  as  bait  for 
fishes  is  well  known  to  every  angler. 

EARWIG,  a  name,  sanctioned  by  common  error, 
applied  under  various  modifications  in  different  lan¬ 
guages  to  the  somewhat  osculant  insects  comprised  in 
the  old  Linnean  genus  Forficula —  an  error  arising  in 
the  first  instance  probably  from  their  invariable  habit 
of  secreting  themselves  in  any  cavity,  of  which  they 
always  endeavor  to  reach  the  innermost  recess  (in¬ 
stances  being  known  of  the  common  species  hiding  it¬ 
self  in  the  ear  of  a  person  sleeping  in  the  open  air),  and 
strengthened  by  the  popular  exaggerated  idea  of  the 
strength  and  attributes  of  the  anal  forceps  peculiar  to 
these  insects. 

All  the  different  species  of  earw  ig  are  of  compara¬ 
tively  small  size,  and  nearly  all  of  obscure  colors,  mostly 
various  shades  of  brown  or  dull  yellow's  and  reds,  one 
South  American  species  is  white;  another,  from  the 
Amazon,  has  blue  metallic  elytra,  which  are  metallic 
also  in  another  from  Penang;  a  fourth  exotic  species  is 
yellow,  with  black  stripe;  and  several  have  opaline  or 
iridescent  wings.  Eccentricity  of  development  is  shown 
chiefly  in  the  forceps,  which  in  a  Nicaraguan  species  are 
as  long  as  the  rest  of  the  body. 

EASEMENT,  in  English  law,  is  a  species  of  servi¬ 
tude  or  limited  right  of  use  over  land  belonging  to  an¬ 
other.  It  is  distinguished  from  a  profit ,  which  is  a  right  to 
use  the  soil  or  the  produce  of  the  soil  in  a  way  tending  to 
the  more  convenient  enjoyment  of  another  piece  of  land. 
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EAST  (Ger.  ost;  allied  probably  to  Gr.  eos,  the 
morning,  and  Lat.  oriens ,  the  rising,  i.e .,  sun)  is,  vaguely 
speaking,  that  quarter  of  the  horizon  where  the  sun 
rises. 

EASTBOURNE,  a  watering-place  on  the  Sussex 
coast,  sixty-six  miles  from  London  by  railway.  It  is  sit¬ 
uated  about  three  miles  to  the  east  of  Beachy  Head,  the 
loftiest  headland  in  the  English  Channel. 

EAST  CAPE,  the  name  of  the  most  easterly  head¬ 
lands  of  the  island  of  Madagascar,  of  the  north  island 
of  New  Zealand,  and  of  Siberia  or  Asiatic  Russia.  The 
first  is  in  latitude  150  20'  S.,  and  longitude  50°  15'  E.; 
the  second  in  latitude  37°4o'  S.,  and  longitude  178°  40' 
E. ;  and  the  third  is  in  latitude  66°  6'  N.,  and  longitude 
169°  38'  W.,  or  rather,  to  follow  the  natural  reckoning, 
I900  22'  E. 

EASTER,  the  annual  festival  observed  throughout 
Christendom  in  commemoration  of  the  resurrection  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  word  Easter  —  Anglo- 
Saxon,  Eastre,  Eoster;  German,  Ostern  —  like  the 
names  of  the  days  of  the  week,  is  a  survival  from  the 
old  Teutonic  mythology.  According  to  Bede  it  is  de¬ 
rived  from  Eostre ,  or  Ostara,  the  Anglo-Saxon  goddess 
of  spring,  to  whom  the  fourth  month,  answering  to  our 
April  —  thence  called  Eostur-monath  —  was  dedicated. 
This  month,  Bede  informs  us,  was  the  same  as  the 
“Mensis  Paschalis,”  when  “the  old  festival  was  ob¬ 
served  with  the  gladness  of  a  new  solemnity.”  There  is 
no  trace  of  the  celebration  of  Easter  as  a  Christian  fes¬ 
tival  either  in  the  New  Testament  or  in  the  writings  of 
the  apostolic  fathers. 

EAST  INDIA  COMPANY,  an  association  of  mer¬ 
chants  chartered  originally  in  1600,  for  the  purpose  of 
trading  in  the  East  Indies.  It  became  a  gigantic  mo¬ 
nopoly,  maintained  great  armies,  and  conquered  vast 
provinces  in  India.  Its  history  is  that  of  the  British 
Empire  in  Hindostan,  and  it  employed  the  services  of 
such  men  as  Clive  and  Warren  Hastings  to  carry  out  its 
plans.  After  the  great  Mutiny  in  1857-58,  it  was  de¬ 
prived  of  its  charter,  and  the  affairs  of  India  are  now 
carried  on  by  the  crown. 

EAST  INDIES,  as  distinguished  from  West  Indies , 
include  not  merely  the  two  great  peninsulas  of  southern 
Asia,  but  likewise  all  the  adjacent  islands  from  the  Delta 
of  the  Indus  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines. 

EASTLAKE,  Sir  Charles  Lock,  an  eminent 
painter,  who  became  president  of  the  Royal  Academy 
in  London,  was  born  on  November  17,  1793,  in  Plym¬ 
outh,  where  his  father,  a  man  of  uncommon  gifts,  but 
of  indolent  temperament,  was  solicitor  to  the  Admiralty 
and  judge  advocate  of  the  Admiralty  Court.  Charles 
was  educated  (like  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds)  at  the  Plymp- 
ton  grammar-school,  and  in  London  at  the  Charter- 
house.  Toward  1809,  partly  through  the  influence  of 
his  fellow-Devonian,  Haydon,  of  whom  he  became  a 
pupil,  he  determined  to  be  a  painter;  he  also  studied  in 
the  Royal  Academy  school.  In  1813  he  exhibited  in 
the  British  Institution  his  first  picture,  a  wx>rk  of  con¬ 
siderable  size,  Christ  Restoring  Life  to  the  Daughter 
of  Jairus.  In  1814  he  was  commissioned  to  copy  some 
of  the  paintings  collected  by  Napoleon  in  the  Louvre; 
he  returned  to  England  in  1815,  and  practiced  portrait¬ 
painting  at  Plymouth.  He  was  made  R.  A.  in  1830. 
In  1843  he  was  made  keeper  of  the  National  Gallery, 
a  post  which  he  resigned  in  1847  in  consequence  of  an 
unfortunate  purchase  that  roused  much  animadversion; 
in  1855,  director  of  the  same  institution,  with  more  ex¬ 
tended  powers.  During  his  directorship  he  purchased 
for  the  gallery  155  pictures,  mostly  of  the  Italian 
schools.  He  became  also  a  D.C.L.  of  Oxford,  P.R.S., 
Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  member  of 


various  foreign  academies.  In  1849  he  married  Miss 
Elizabeth  Rigby,  a  lady  of  some  literary  distinction.  In 
1865  he  fell  ill  at  Milan;  he  died  at  Pisa  on  December 
24  the  same  year,  and  lies  buried  at  Kensal  Green. 

EASTON,  capital  of  Northampton  county,  Pa.,  is  sit¬ 
uated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Delaware,  immediately 
above  the  confluence  of  the  Lehigh.  As  the  center  of 
a  rich  agricultural  and  mineral  district,  Easton  has 
considerable  activity  in  trade  and  manufacture.  The 
population  in  1890  is  given  at  14,481,  or  with  South 
Easton  and  other  suburbs,  21,900.  In  1889  there  were 
thirty-one  manufacturing  establishments,  with  a  capital 
of  $2,500,000,  and  an  annual  product  of  $4,000,000. 
Easton  contains  thirty-three  churches  and  sixty  schools, 
the  annual  cost  of  maintaining  the  latter  being  $55,000. 
There  is  a  public  library  with  9,000  volumes.  Water 
power  is  furnished  by  Rushkill  creek,  and  is  used  by 
eighteen  flouring  mills.  Seven  railroads  center  at 
Easton.  The  city  is  lighted  by  gas  and  electricity,  and 
possesses  waterworks  and  a  complete  system  of  sewers. 
There  are  five  miles  of  street  railroad,  and  a  fire  and 
police  department. 

EAST  LIVERPOOL,  a  town  of  Columbiana  county, 
Ohio,  with  a  population  in  1890  of  10,956.  It  is  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  Ohio  river,  twenty-four  miles  above  Steu¬ 
benville  and  forty-four  miles  from  Pittsburg.  The 
town  contains  two  banks,  six  churches,  and  large  manu¬ 
factories  of  stoneware,  earthenware,  and  terra  cotta. 

EAST  ORANGE,  a  village  of  New  Jersey,  two  miles 
from  Newark,  of  which  it  is  a  suburb.  It  has  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  over  10,000,  and  is  a  well-built  city,  with  fine 
villa  residences,  schools,  churches  and  public  buildings. 

EAST  RIVER,  the  strait  between  Long  Island 
Sound  and  New  York  harbor.  It  is  twenty  miles  long, 
separating  New  York  City  on  the  west  from  its  suburbs, 
Williamsburg  and  Brooklyn,  on  the  east.  Its  narrowest 
part  is  the  Hurlgate  or  Iiellgate,  which  is  about  the 
middle  of  its  course.  Here  the  rocks,  which  once  ob-  * 
structed  the  passage,  have  been  removed  by  blasting. 

EAST  SAGINAW,  a  city  of  Saginaw  county,  Mich., 
is  situated  on  the  Saginaw  river,  about  ninety  miles 
north-northwest  of  the  city  of  Detroit.  It  extends 
about  three  miles  along  the  river,  with  a  breadth  of 
nearly  a  mile.  It  is  the  principal  depot  of  the  salt  and 
lumber  trade  of  the  Saginaw  Valley,  and  possesses 
foundries,  boiler-shops,  saw-mills,  and  shingle-mills. 
On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  is  the  Jackson,  Lan¬ 
sing  and  Saginaw  line.  East  Saginaw  was  incorporated 
as  a  village  in  1855,  and  obtained  a  city  charter  in  1859. 
Population  in  1890,  46,322. 

EAST  ST.  LOUIS,  a  railway  and  telegraph  town  of 
St.  Clair  county,  Ill.,  containing  (1890)  15,169  inhabit¬ 
ants.  It  is  directly  opposite  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  is  really 
a  suburb  of  that  city.  This  town  contains  the  largest 
stock-yards  in  the  world,  and  is  the  great  cattle  distrib¬ 
uting  center  of  the  United  States.  It  is  also  the  con¬ 
verging  point  of  all  the  railwaysentering  St.  Louis  from 
the  east. 

EAU  CLAIRE,  the  county  seat  of  Eau  Claire  county, 
Wis.,  has  a  population  (1890)  of  17,415.  It  is  a  railway 
and  telegraph  station,  and  has  an  immense  trade  in  lum¬ 
ber.  It  contains  other  extensive  manufactories,  banks, 
churches,  schools,  public  library,  etc.  It  has  street 
railways,  a  telephone  exchange,  hotels,  grain  elevators, 
and  numerous  other  facilities,  and  is  rapidly  increasing 
in  wealth  and  importance. 

EAU  DE  COLOGNE,  a  perfume  so  named  from 
the  city  of  Cologne,  where  its  manufacture  was  first 
established  by  an  Italian,  Giovanni  Maria  Farina,  born 
in  1688,  and  by  other  members  of  his  family,  some  of 
whom  made  it  according  to  a  method  due  to  one  Paul 
Feminis.  In  1874  there  were  in  Cologne  thirty-five 
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establishirients  for  the  preparation  of  the  perfume, 
twenty-eight  of  which  were  in  the  hands  of  persons 
bearing  the  narm?  of  Farina.  Eau  de  Cologne  consists  of 
a  solution  of  various  essential  oils  in  strong  alcohol. 
The  purity  and  thorough  blending  of  the  ingredients  are 
of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  process  of  manufacture. 
It  was  originally  prepared  by  making  a  spirituous  in¬ 
fusion  of  certain  flowers,  pot-herbs,  drugs,  and  spices, 
and  adding  thereto,  after  distillation,  definite  quantities 
of  several  vegetable  essences.  See  Laboulaye,  Dic- 
tionnaire  des  Arts  ct  Manufactures ,  vol.  ii,  s.v. 

'  “  Parfumerie.” 

EBEL,  Hermann  Wilhelm,  a  distinguished  phil¬ 
ologist,  was  born  at  Berlin,  May  io,  1820.  He  died  at 
Misdroy,  August  19,  1875. 

EBERHARD,  surnamed  im  Bart  {Barbatus),  count 
and  afterwards  first  duke  of  Wiirtemburg,  was  born 
December  2,  1445.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Count 
Ludwig  I.,  who  died  in  1450;  and  he  succeeded  his 
elder  brother,  Ludwig  II.,  at  the  age  of  twelve  (1457). 
In  the  year  1482  Eberhard,  by  the  treaty  of  Minzingen, 
put  an  end  to  the  evils  which  had  arisen  from  a  division 
of  the  county  made  in  1437  between  his  father  and  his 
uncle  Ulrich,  as  representatives  of  the  two  lines  of 
Urach  and  Stuttgart,  and  secured  the  future  indivisi¬ 
bility  of  Wiirtemberg,  and  the  right  of  primogeniture  in 
his  own  family.  The  treaty  was  made  under  the 
guarantee  of  the  empire,  and  was  sanctioned  by  an  as¬ 
sembly  of  prelates,  knights,  and  landed  proprietors. 
By  a  limitation  of  the  power  of  the  prince  agreed  to  at 
the  same  time,  Count  Eberhard  became  the  founder  of 
the  Constitution  of  Wiirtemberg.  He  made  Stuttgart 
his  place  of  residence,  and  retained  Reuchlin  in  his 
service  till  his  own  death.  Eberhard  sympathized  with 
the  desire  that  was  daily  strengthening  for  a  thorough 
reformation  in  the  church  ;  and  in  his  own  dominions 
he  rendered  great  services  by  his  regulation  of  con¬ 
vents.  Some  of  these  institutions  he  secularized. 
Though  a  lover  of  peace,  he  knew  how  to  bear  the 
sword  when  war  was  necessary  ;  and  by  his  courage, 
Wisdom,  and  fidelity  to  his  engagements  he  secured  the 
esteem  and  friendship  of  the  Emperors  Frederick  III. 
and  Maximilian  I.,  as  well  as  that  of  other  princes  of 
his  time.  He  was  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
Grand  Swabian  League  formed  in  1488,  and  took  part 
in  the  liberation  of  Maximilian,  then  king  of  the 
Romans,  from  his  imprisonment  at  Bruges.  In  recogni¬ 
tion  of  his  great  services  the  emperor  at  his  first  diet, 
held  at  Worms  in  1495,  raised  Eberhard,  without  any 
lolicitation  on  his  part,  to  the  dignity  of  duke,  confirm¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time  all  the  possessions  and  preroga¬ 
tives  of  his  house.  Duke  Eberhard  did  not  live  long 
to  enjoy  his  new  dignity.  He  died  at  Tubingen  on 
February  25,  1496.  He  had  two  children  by  his  mar¬ 
riage  ;  but  these  died  in  their  infancy,  and  with  him  the 
line  of  Urach  became  extinct. 

EBERHARD,  Augustus  Gottlob,  a  German  poet 
and  miscellaneous  writer,  was  born  at  Belzig,  near  Wit¬ 
tenberg,  in  1769,  and  died  at  Dresden  May  13,  1845. 

EBERHARD,  Johann  Augustus,  an  eminent  Ger¬ 
man  theologian  and  philosopher,  was  born  at  Halber- 
stadt,  in  Lower  Saxony,  August  31,  1739.  He  died 
January  6,  1809. 

Eberhard’s  attainments  in  philosophy  and  literature 
were  extensive  and  profound.  He  was  master  of  the 
learned  languages,  spoke  and  wrote  French  with  facility 
and  correctness,  and  understood  English,  Italian,  and 
Dutch.  He  had  read  a  great  deal,  was  thoroughly 
versed  in  the  philosophical  sciences,  and  possessed  a 
j ust  and  discriminating  taste  for  the  fine  arts.  He 
was  a  great  lover  of  music,  and  was  himself  a  proficient 
in  the  art. 
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EBERT,  Friedrich  Adolf,  a  very  eminent  biblio¬ 
grapher,  was  born  atTaucha,  nearLeipsic,  1 79 1  •  After 
the  close  of  his  academical  studies,  he  made  his  appear¬ 
ance  as  an  author  by  the  publication,  in  181 1,  of  a  work 
on  public  libraries,  and  in  1812,  of  another  work  en¬ 
titled  Hier archice  in  Religionein  ac  Literas  Commoda.  In 
the  following  year  he  took  part  in  the  re-organization  of 
the  Leipsic  University  Library,  and  in  1814  was  ap¬ 
pointed  secretary  to  the  Royal  Public  Library  of  Dres¬ 
den.  The  same  year  he  published  F.  Taub?nann' s 
Leben  und  Verdienste ,  and  in  1819,  Torquato  Tasso ,  a 
translation  from  Ginguene  with  annotations.  Anxious 
to  turn  to  good  account  the  rich  resources  open  to  him 
in  the  Dresden  library,  he  undertook  the  work  on  which 
his  reputation  chiefly  rests,  the  Allgcmeines  Biblio- 
graphische  Lexikon ,  the  first  volume  of  which  appeared 
in  1821,  and  the  second  in  1830.  This  was  the  first 
work  of  the  kind  produced  in  Germany,  but  neverthe¬ 
less  it  had  a  higher  aim  and  a  more  scientific  character 
than  its  non-German  precursors.  In  1823  Ebert  was 
called  to  the  post  of  chief  librarian  and  professor  at 
Breslau,  and  at  the  same  time  w'as  offered  that  of 
librarian  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  at  Wolfenbiittel. 
He  accepted  the  latter.  But  early  in  1825,  he  returned 
to  Dresden  as  public  librarian ;  he  was  soon  after 
named  private  librarian  to  the  king,  and  in  1828  chief 
librarian  and  aulic  councilor. 

EBINGEN,  a  town  of  Wiirtemberg,  in  the  circle  of 
the  Schwarzwald,  on  the  Schmieha,  a  left-hand  tribu¬ 
tary  of  the  Danube,  thirty-two  miles  south  of  Tubingen 
and  thirty-seven  miles  west  of  Ulm. 

EBIONITES,  a  Christian  sect  w'hich  wras  separated 
from  the  general  Christian  Church  about  the  end  of  the 
second  century.  The  origin  of  the  name  has  been 
much  disputed,  some  deriving  it  from  Ebion  as  the 
founder  of  the  sect,  and  others  from  the  Hebrew  word 
poor.  Those  who  derive  the  name  from  the  Hebrew 
word  explain  it  in  two  ways —  as  applicable  either  to  the 
poverty  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Ebionites,  or  to  the 
poverty  of  their  circumstances.  Undoubtedly  the  name 
was  applied  to  them  with  the  former  significance  by 
their  enemies,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  they  em¬ 
ployed  in  a  bad  sense  a  name  already  existing,  than  that 
they  coined  it  to  suit  their  purpose.  That  the  term 
w'as  originally  applied  to  the  circumstances  of  the  Ebio¬ 
nites  seems  the  only  probable  supposition  ;  and  the 
argument  in  support  of  it  may  be  stated  thus  :  — That 
the  early  Christians,  both  Jewish  and  heathen,  were 
designated  the  poor;  that  the  poverty  of  the  Jewish 
Christians  continued  longer  than  that  of  the  heathen 
Christians,  and  Origen  states  that  they  in  particular 
were  named  the  poor  ;  and  that,  as  the  J  udaizing 
Christians  came  gradually  to  be  the  only  Jewish  Chris¬ 
tians  who  required  to  be  distinguished  from  the  heathen 
Christians,  they  retained  the  name.  The  fathers  show 
a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  origin,  history,  and 
doctrines  of  the  Ebionites,  but  there  cannot  be  any 
doubt  that  at  first  all  Judaizing  Christians  wrnnt  under 
that  name.  In  the  New  Testament  there  is  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  such  a  party,  though  it  had  not  then 
developed  into  a  recognized  sect.  This  apparently  did 
not  happen  till  after  the  second  destruction  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem  and  the  founding  of  the  heathen  colony  JEY\a  Capi¬ 
tolina,  when  the  Emperor  Hadrian  banished  from  the 
neighborhood  all  Jews  who  still  retained  their  national 
peculiarities.  As  to  the  particular  opinions  of  the  Ebio¬ 
nites  the  statements  of  the  fathers  are  somewhat  con¬ 
tradictory,  and  this  for  the  three-fold  reason  —  that  by 
the  isolation  of  the  Ebionites  from  the  general  Church 
the  information  obtainable  regarding  them  could  only 
be  imperfect  ■;  that  under  the  general  name  Ebionites  a 
good  many  varieties  of  opinions  are  included ;  and  that. 
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their  opinions  varied  at  different  periods  of  their  histc  ry. 
The  term  Ebionites  is  used  by  some  writers  to  include 
the  Nazarenes,  who,  while  recognizing  the  binding  obli¬ 
gation  of  the  Mosaic  law  on  all  Jews,  did  not  regard  it 
as  binding  on  heathen  Christians  (see  Nazarenes)  ; 
but  at  an  early  period  the  stricter  Ebionites  must 
have  separated  themselves  from  the  Nazarenes,  who 
soon  became  merged  in  the  general  Church. 

EBOLI,  or  Evoli,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province 
of  Principato  Citeriore  and  district  of  Campagna,  situated 
about  thirteen  miles  from  Salerno,  on  an  elevated  site 
commanding  a  fine  prospect  over  land  and  sea. 

EBONY,  the  wood  of  various  species  of  trees  of  the 
genus  Diospyros  and  natural  order  Ebenacecr ,  found  in 
the  tropical  parts  of  Asia  and  America.  The  best  kinds 
are  very  heavy,  are  of  a  deep  black,  and  consist  of  heart- 
wood  only.  On  account  of  its  color,  durability,  hard¬ 
ness,  and  susceptibility  of  polish,  ebony  is  much  used  for 
cabinet  work  and  inlaying,  and  for  the  manufacture  of 
pianoforte  keys,  knife-handles,  and  turned  articles. 
Ceylon  ebony  is  furnished  by  D.  Ebenum,  which  grows 
in  great  abundance  throughout  the  flat  country  west  of 
Trincomalee.  The  tree  is  distinguished  from  others  by 
the  inferior  width  of  its  trunk,  and  its  jet-black,  charred- 
looking  bark,  beneath  which  the  wood  is  perfectly  white 
until  the  heart  is  reached. 

EBRO,  the  principal  river  of  Spain,  rises  in  the  Can¬ 
tabrian  Mountains,  near  Reinosa,  in  the  province  of 
Santander,  flows  in  a  general  southeast  direction 
through  Old  Castille,  Narvarre,  Aragon,  and  Catalonia, 
and  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  about  eighty  miles 
southwest  of  Barcelona,  forming  by  its  delta  a  very 
considerable  excrescence  on  the  otherwise  regular  out¬ 
line  of  the  coast.  It  has  a  total  length  of  about  340 
miles,  and  its  drainage  area  is  calculated  at  31,445  square 
miles. 

£CART£  (French,  ecarte,  separated,  discarded),  a 
game  at  cards,  of  modern  origin,  probably  first  played 
in  the  Paris  salons ,  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  It  is  a  development  of  a  very  old  card  game 
called  la  triomphe ,  or  French-ruff. 

Ecarte  is  generally  played  by  two  persons,  but  a  pool 
of  three  may  be  formed,  the  player  who  is  out  taking 
the  place  of  the  loser,  and  the  winner  of  two  consecu¬ 
tive  games  winning  the  pool.  At  French  ecarte  (but 
not  at  English)  bystanders  who  are  betting  may  advise 
the  players,  by  pointing  to  the  cards  they  desire  them 
to  play,  and  the  loser  of  the  game  goes  out  and  one  of 
the  rentrants  takes  his  place,  unless  the  loser  is  play¬ 
ing  la  chouette  (i.e.,  taking  all  bets  that  are  offered), 
when  he  does  not  have  to  resign  his  seat  if  he  loses. 

ECBATANA,  a  name  applied  by  the  classical  writers 
to  several  and  possibly  to  no  fewer  than  seven  distinct 
sites  —  the  capital  of  Media  Atropatene,  the  capital  of 
Media  Magna,  the  citadel  of  Persepolis,  a  Syrian  city  on 
Mount  Carmel,  the  Assyrian  castle  of  Amadiyah,  the 
Arsacidan  stronghold  of  Europus,  and  the  city  of  Ispa¬ 
han.  This  diversity  of  application  doubtless  arises  from 
the  fact  that  the  word  was  a  descriptive  epithet ;  but  its 
derivation  has  not  been  ascertained,  and  it  is  even  pos¬ 
sible  that  under  the  Greek  disguise  we  may  have  two 
totally  distinct  originals.  According  to  the  usual  hypo¬ 
thesis  the  meaning  is  treasury  or  place  of  assemblage, 
from  the  Old  Persian  hagmatan.  The  Median  use  of 
the  name  is  the  only  one  of  special  moment,  involving, 
as  it  does,  a  difficult  question  of  identification.  It  hrs 
long  been  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  modern  Ham- 
adan,  a  town  of  Persia  at  the  foot  of  the  Elvend  Moun¬ 
tains,  occupies  the  site  and  preserves  the  name  of  the 
great  city  of  Ecbatana,  which  was  the  summer  residence 
of  the  Persian  kings  from  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspis 


to  the  Greek  conquest,  and  afterward  became  the  capital 
of  the  Parthian  Empire.  But  the  further  identification 
of  this  Ecbatana  with  the  Ecbatana  of  Herodotus,  still 
maintained  by  some  authorities,  has  been  disputed  by 
Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  who  locates  the  latter  city  at 
Takht-i-Suleiman,  a  conical  hill  about  half-way  between 
Hamadan  and  Tabriz,  which  agrees  in  its  main  topo¬ 
graphical  features  with  the  Herodotean  description,  and 
is  still  covered  with  extensive  ruins  of  ancient  date. 
There  it  was  at  least  possible  for  the  Median  monarch 
Deioces  to  surround  his  palace  with  seven  concentric 
walls  of  different  colors,  rising  one  behind  the  other  ; 
but,  if  the  site  of  Hamadan  be  adopted,  this  part  of  the 
account,  recently  shown  by  the  similar  arrangement  at 
Borsippa  to  be  so  probable  in  itself,  must  be  relegated 
to  the  region  of  myths.  One  or  other  of  the  cities  is 
possibly  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  as  Achmatha 
or  Amatha ;  in  the  Apocrypha  the  name  frequently 
occurs  in  the  form  of  Ekbatana. 

ECCARD,  Johannes,  a  celebrated  composer  of 
church  music,  was  born  at  Miihlhausen,  on  the  Unstrut, 
Prussia,  1553,  and  died  in  1611. 

ECCELINO,  or  Ezzelino  da  Romano,  fourth  of 
the  name,  a  famous  Ghibelline  chief,  was  born  April  25, 
1194.  I11  his  youth  Eccelino  displayed  the  dauntless 

courage  and  the  power  of  dissimulation  which  character¬ 
ized  him  through  life.  In  1226,  at  the  head  of  a  party 
of  Ghibellines,  he  got  possession  of  Verona,  and  was  ap¬ 
pointed  podestat.  He  became  one  of  the  most  faithful 
servants  of  the  great  emperor  Frederick  II.,  who  by  a 
charter  granted  in  1232,  confirmed  him  in  his  possessions. 
Four  years  later  (1236),  he  invited  Frederick  to  enter 
Italy  to  his  assistance,  and  in  August  met  him  at  Trent. 
Eccelino  was  soon  after  besieged  in  Verona  by  the  Guelfs, 
and  the  siege  was  raised  by  the  emperor.  Vicenza  was 
next  stormed,  and  the  government  was  given  to  Eccelino. 
In  1237  the  latter  marched  against  Padua,  became 
master  of  the  city  by  capitulation,  and  crushed  the  spirit 
of  the  people  by  remorseless  cruelty.  The  same  year 
he  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Mantua,  and  made  himself 
master  of  Trevisa.  On  the  return  of  Frederick  to 
Italy  he  joined  him  with  a  large  force,  and  contributed 
to  the  great  victory  over  the  Guelfs  at  Cortenuova 
(November).  In  the  following  year  he  strengthened 
his  connection  with  the  emperor  by  marriage  with 
Selvaggia,  his  natural  daughter.  In  1239,  after  enter¬ 
ing  Padua  with  Frederick,  he  was  excommunicated  and 
declared  deprived  of  his  estates  by  the  Pope.  But  he 
still  went  on  fighting  and  augmenting  his  dominions  and 
perpetrating  such  incredible  cruelties  that  the  emperor, 
it  is  said,  would  fain  have  been  rid  of  him.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  Eccelino  was  among  the  auxiliaries  of  Frederick  at 
the  siege  of  Parma  in  1247.  At  the  time  of  Frederick’s 
death,  in  1250,  Eccelino,  who  had  been  named  vicar- 
imperial  of  all  the  districts  between  the  Trentine  Alps 
and  the  River  Aglio,  had  extended  his  authority  from 
the  Adriatic  to  the  environs  of  Milan.  He  had  married 
a  second  wife  in  1249.  At  length  (1256)  a  crusade 
against  this  foe  of  the  church  was  proclaimed  by  Pope 
Alexander  IV.,  and  a  powerful  league  was  formed, 
which  the  Venetians  joined.  Padua  was  soon  lost  to 
him;  but  in  1258,  he  defeated  the  army  of  the  league 
and  reduced  Brescia.  In  1259  he  was  called  to  Milan 
by  the  Ghibelline  party  and  attempted  to  march  on  the 
city.  He  was,  however,  encountered  by  his  enemies  at 
Cassano,  September  16,  1259,  and  was  severely  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner.  His  troops  then  disbanded.  The 
great  leader  was  resolved  not  to  survive  his  fall,  nor 
would  he  make  his  peace  with  the  church.  He  tore  the 
bandages  from  his  wounds,  refused  to  take  food,  and 
died  at  Soncino,  September  26,  1259.  By  the  death  of 
Ids  brother  Alberico  about  a  year  later  the  family 
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became  extinct,  and  their  possessions  were  confiscated. 

ECCENTRIC,  or  Eccentric  Circle  (in  the  Ptole¬ 
maic  Astronomy).  It  was  a  fundamental  doctrine 
with  the  ancient  astronomers  that  every  heavenly  body 
moved  in  a  circle  (the  perfect  figure),  and  at  a  uniform 
rate.  But  some  of  them  appeared  to  misbehave  by 
moving  unsteadily,  and  in  other  figures  than  circles. 
Of  course  this  was  a  mere  deceptive  appearance,  but  to 
save  the  fundamental  doctrine  it  must  be  explained.  To 
explain  it  they  invented  the  eccentric  circle. 

ECCENTRIC,  in  Machinery,  is  a  contrivance  for  tak¬ 
ing  and  alternating  rectilinear  motion  from  a  revolving 
shaft.  It  consists  of  a  circular  disc  fixed  on  a  shaft  or 
axis  which  does  not  pass  through  the  center  of  the  disc. 

ECCHELLENS1S,  or  Echellensis,  Abraham,  a 
learned  Maronite,  whose  surname  is  derived  from  Eckel 
in  Syria,  where  he  was  born  toward  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  He  was  educated  at  the  Maronite 
college  in  Rome,  and,  after  taking  his  doctor’s  degree 
in  theology  and  philosophy,  became  professor  of  Arabic 
and  Syriac  in  the  college  of  the  Propagandists.  Called 
to  Paris  in  1630  to  assist  Le  Jay  in  the  preparation  of 
his  polyglot  bible,  he  contributed  to  that  work  the 
Arabic  and  Latin  versions  of  the  book  of  Ruth  and  the 
Arabic  version  of  the  third  book  of  Maccabees.  Being 
invited  bv  the  Congregation  of  the  Propaganda  to  take 
part  in  the  preparation  of  an  Arabic  version  of  the 
Scriptures,  he  went  again  in  1652  or  1653  to  Rome, 
where  he  died  in  1664.  Ecchellensis  published  several 
Latin  translations  of  Arabic  works,  of  which  the  most 
important  was  the  Chronicon  Orientate  of  Ibu-ar  Rahib 
(Paris,  1653). 

ECCLES,  a  populous  village  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Lancaster,  four  miles  west  of  Manchester  by 
railway,  and  practically  an  outlying  suburb  of  that  city. 

ECCLESIA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  the  general  assem¬ 
bly  of  Athenian  citizens,  who  met  from  time  to  time  to 
discuss  public  affairs.  Ecclesise  were  of  two  kinds, 
ordinary  and  extraordinary.  The  first  of  these  were 
held,  according  to  the  laws  of  Solon,  four  times  in  each 
prytany,  or  period  of  thirty-five  days  ;  while  the  others 
were  only  summoned  on  some  pressing  emergency. 
When  any  measure  of  unusual  importance  was  to  be 
publicly  debated,  the  people  were  summoned  from  the 
country  by  special  messengers.  An  assembly  thus  con¬ 
vened  was  called  a  cataclesia. 

The  likelihood  is  that  they  were  held  at  regular  in¬ 
tervals  though  the  days  were  not  absolutely  fixed. 
Ecclesia;  were  originally  held  in  the  Agora  or  Forum. 
The  place  of  meeting  was  subsequently  removed  to  the 
Pnyx,  and  afterward  to  such  of  the  greater  temples  as 
might  be  most  convenient.  Such  of  the  citizens  as  re¬ 
fused  to  attend  were  fined,  and  six  magistrates  called 
lexiarchs  were  appointed  to  collect  the  fines.  To  assure 
a  full  meeting,  the  custom  was  ultimately  introduced  of 
paying  the  poorer  classes  a  small  sum  for  their  attend¬ 
ance.  According  to  the  usual  order  the  proceedings  of 
an  ecclesia  were  commenced  by  a  lustration  or  cere¬ 
monial  purification  of  the  place  of  assembly.  The  vic¬ 
tims  sacrificed  were  usually  sucking  pigs,  whose  blood 
was  sprinkled  round  the  boundary  of  the  assembly. 
The  crier  next  offered  up  a  prayer  to  the  gods  for  guid¬ 
ance,  after  which  the  business  for  which  the  assembly 
had  been  convened  was  introduced. 

The  word  ecclesia  came  to  mean  any  assembly  regu¬ 
larly  convened,  and  in  New  Testament  Greek  it  is  used 
to  denote  the  assembly  of  Christians  in  any  particular 
place,  or  the  Christian  Church. 

ECCLESIASTES,  The  Book  of,  has  been  handed 
down  by  Hebrew  tradition  as  one  of  the  three  canonical 
books  of  Solomon,  son  of  David,  the  other  two  being 
Proverbs  and  the  Song  of  Songs,  or  Canticles. 


Two  different  practices  have  obtained  from  time  im. 
memorial  as  to  the  position  of  this  book  in  the  Bible. 
According  to  one,  which  is  preserved  in  the  MSS.  and 
editions  of  the  Septuagint,  and  is  followed  by  the  MSS. 
and  editions  of  the  V ulgate,  Ecclesiastes  is  the  second 
in  the  order  of  the  five  books  which,  according  to  the 
Alexandrian  Jews  and  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches, 
were  written  by  Solomon.  The  order  of  these  five  books 
in  the  Alexandrian  and  Sinaitic  Codices  and  in  the  MS. 
Bible  of  Charles  the  Bold,  ci?'ca  850  (British  Museum)  is 
Proverbi ,  Ecclesiastes ,  Canticles,  Wisdom  and  Ecclesias- 
ticus.  According  to  the  other  practice  the  book  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  separated  from  those  which  are  supposed  to  belong 
to  the  same  author,  and  is  joined  for  liturgical  purposes 
to  the  other  four  Megilloth. 

Thus  in  the  oldest  dated  MS.  of  the  entire  Hebrew 
Bible  yet  known  (1009),  now  in  the  imperial  library  of 
St.  Petersburg,  it  is  the  third  of  the  five  Megilloth, 
viz.,  Ruth,  Canticles,  Ecclesiastes,  Lamentations,  and 
Esther.  Though  this  order  is  also  to  be  found  in  the 
Spanish  and  Italian  MSS.,  it  is  by  no  means  universal. 
Additional  MS.  15,250  of  the  British  Museum  not  only 
puts  Ecclesiastes  before  Canticles,  but  places  Ruth 
before  the  Psalms.  In  the  fourteenth  pre-Reformation 
German  translations  of  the  Bible  (1462-1518),  and  in 
Wycliffe’s  English  version,  where  the  five  Solomonic 
books  are  still  kept  together,  the  order  of  the 
Septuagint  and  Vulgate  is  followed,  as  is  also  the  case 
in  the  English  Catholic  version  (Douai,  1610).  Luther, 
who  was  the  first  to  remove  Wisdom  and  Ecclesiasticus 
from  this  group,  and  place  them  with  the  other  so-called 
Apocryphal  books  at  the  end  of  the  Old  Testament, 
has  left  Ecclesiasticus  as  second  in  the  order  of  the  Sol¬ 
omonic  writings.  In  our  first  English  translation  of 
the  entire  Bible  (1535)  Coverdale  followed  the  example 
of  the  great  Continental  Reformer.  Hence,  this  nar¬ 
rower  group  and  this  position  of  Ecclesiastes  in  the 
succeeding  English  Bibles,  and  in  the  present  Authorized 
Version. 

There  is  hardly  another  book  in  the  Bible  which  has 
called  forth  so  many  commentaries  and  suffered  as  much 
at  the  bands  of  expositors  as  Ecclesiastes.  Nearly  350 
years  ago  Luther  remarked — “  Difficult  as  this  book  is,  it 
is  almost  more  difficult  to  clear  the  author  of  the  vision¬ 
ary  fancies  palmed  upon  him  by  his  numerous  commen¬ 
tators  than  to  develop  his  meaning.”  What  would  this 
sagacious  Reformer  have  said  if  he  could  have  seen  the 
countless  speculations  of  which  it  has  been  the  subject 
since  his  days  ? 

ECCLESIASTICAL  COMMISSION.  This  is  a 
standing  commission  invested  with  very  important 
powers,  under  the  operation  of  which  extensive  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  distribution  of  the  revenues  of 
the  Church  of  England.  It  was  one  of  the  results  of 
the  vigorous  movements  for  the  reform  of  public  insti¬ 
tutions  which  followed  the  Reform  act  of  1832.  In 
1835  two  commissions  were  appointed  “  to  consider  the 
state  of  the  several  dioceses  of  England  and  Wales, 
with  reference  to  the  amount  of  their  revenues  and  the 
more  equal  distribution  of  episcopal  duties,  and  the 
prevention  of  the  necessity  of  attaching  by  commendam 
to  bishoprics  certain  benefices  with  cure  of  souls  ;  and 
to  consider  also  the  state  of  the  several  cathedral  and 
collegiate  churches  in  England  and  Wales,  with  a  view 
to  the  suggestion  of  such  measures  as  might  render 
them  conducive  to  the  efficiency  of  the  established 
church,  and  to  provide  for  the  best  mode  of  providing 
for  the  cure  of  souls,  with  special  reference  to  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  clergy  on  their  respective  benefices.” 

ECCLESIASTICAL  LAW  generally  means  the  law 
of  the  church,  in  countries  where  an  established  religion 
is  recognized  by  the  State,  but  in  a  more  general  sense 
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it  would  include  the  whole  body  of  the  law  relating  to 
religion.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  phrase  is  used  by 
American  lawyers,  and  it  is  only  in  this  sense  that  it  can 
be  used  of  Ireland  since  the  disestablishment  of  the 
State  Church  in  that  country.  The  relation  of  the 
ecclesiastical  law  to  the  rest  of  the  law,  especially  in 
respect  of  legislation  and  judicature,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  points  in  the  constitution  of  a  country. 
Where  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  recognized  by  the 
State  the  jurisprudence  of  the  canon  law  prevails,  but 
the  relations  between  the  Papal  See  and  the  State  are 
governed  by  special  conventions,  or  concordats.  See 
Canon  Law. 

ECCLESIASTICUS.  See  Apocrypha. 

ECHIDNA,  or  Porcupine  Ant-eater,  one  of  the 
four  known  species  of  Monotremata,  the  lowest  order 
of  Mammalia.  It  is  a  native  of  Australia,  where  it 
chiefly  abounds  in  New  South  Wales,  inhabiting  rocky 
and  mountainous  districts,  where  it  burrows  among  the 
loose  sand,  or  hides  itself  in  crevices  of  rocks.  In  size 
and  appearance  it  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to 
the  hedgehog,  its  upper  surface  being  covered  over  with 
strong  spines  directed  backward,  and  on  the  back  in¬ 
ward  so  as  to  cross  each  other  on  the  middle  line.  The 
spines  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  tail  form  a  tuft  suffi¬ 
cient  to  hide  that  almost  rudimentary  organ.  The  head 
is  produced  into  a  long  tubular  snout,  covered  with  skin 
for  the  greater  part  of  its  length.  The  opening  of  the 
mouth  is  small,  and  from  it  the  echidna  puts  forth  its 
long  slender  tongue,  lubricated  with  a  viscous  secre¬ 
tion,  by  means  of  which  it  seizes  the  ants  and  other 
insects  on  which  it  feeds.  It  is  entirely  destitute  of 
teeth.  Its  legs  are  short  and  strong,  and  form,  with  its 
broad  feet  and  large  solid  nails,  powerful  burrowing 
organs.  In  common  with  the  other  monotremes,  the 
male  echidna  has  its  heel  provided  with  a  sharp  hollow 
spur,  connected  with  a  secreting  gland,  and  muscles 
capable  of  pressing  the  secretion  from  the  gland  into  the 
spur;  but  as  the  animal  has  never  been  observed  to  use 
this  in  defending  itself,  the  spur  probably  serves  some 
other  purpose  than  that  of  offense  or  defense.  It  is  a 
nocturnal  or  crepuscular  animal,  generally  sleeping 
during  the  day,  but  showing  considerable  activity  by 
night.  When  attacked  it  seeks  to  escape  either  by 
rolling  itself  into  a  ball,  its  erect  spines  proving  a 
formidable  barrier  to  its  capture,  or  by  burrowing  into 
the  sand,  which  its  powerful  limbs  enable  it  to  do  with 
great  celerity.  “  The  only  mode  of  carrying  the 
creature,”  says  Bennet  ( Gatherings  of  a  Naturalist  in 
Australasia )  “  is  by  one  of  the  hind  legs,  when  it  may 
be  removed  to  any  place  with  great  facility,  for  an 
attempt  to  seize  it  by  any  other  part  of  the  body,  from 
its  powerful  resistance  and  the  sharpness  of  the  spines, 
will  soon  oblige  the  captor  to  relinquish  his  hold.” 
They  are  exceedingly  restless  in  confinement,  and  con¬ 
stantly  endeavor,  by  burrowing,  to  effect  their  escape. 
From  the  quantity  of  sand  and  mud  always  found  in  the 
alimentary  canal  of  the  echidna,  it  is  supposed  that 
these  ingredients  must  be  necessary  to  the  proper 
digestion  of  its  insect  food. 

ECHINODERM ATA,  a  class  of  marine  animals 
which  constitutes  with  the  class  Scolecida  the  sub-king¬ 
dom  Annuloida  of  Huxley,  or,  according  to  some  au¬ 
thorities,  is  a  distinct  sub-kingdom  of  the  Invertebrata. 
Familiar  examples  of  the  Echinodermala  are  the  Sea- 
urchins,  Star-fishes,  Feather-stars,  and  Sea-cucumbers 
of  the  coasts  of  Britain.  The  characteristics  of  the 
group  may  be  briefly  summarized  thus  : — The  adult  pre¬ 
sents  a  more  or  less  marked,  although  never  perfect, 
radial  symmetry  of  parts;  the  larva,  in  most  instances, 
is  bilaterally  symmetrical.  The  perisome  or  dermis 
develops  a  calcareous  skeleton  of  numerous  interlocking 
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plates  or  of  detached  plates  or  spicules.  The  muscular 
tissue  consists  chiefly  of  unstriped  fibers.  The  intesti¬ 
nal  canal  terminates  in  a  distinct  anal  aperture.  An 
aquiferous  or  ambulacral  system  of  organs,  regarded  as 
homologous  with  the  water-vascular  system  of  the 
Scolecida,  is  generally  present  ;  and  there  is  a  nervous 
system  consisting  of  a  ganglionated  circular  or  poly¬ 
gonal  cord,  which  surrounds  the  oesophagus,  and  sends 
off  branches  parallel  with  and  superficial  to  the  ambula¬ 
cral  canals.  The  sexes  are  in  the  majority  of  cases 
distinct,  and  the  reproductive  organs  are  generally 
placed  symmetrically  with  respect  to  the  radially  dis¬ 
posed  skeleton. 

ECHO,  in  Greek  mythology,  one  of  the  Oreades  or 
mountain  nymphs.  The  word  denotes  mere  sound ; 
and  the  stories  told  of  her  are  so  transparent  that  they 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  belong  to  the  class  of  fully- 
developed  myths.  As  Selene  to  the  Greek  was  clearly 
the  moon,  so  Echo  was  the  being  who  could  not  speak 
until  she  was  spoken  to,  and  then  could  only  repeat  the 
last  words  of  the  speaker.  This  penalty  is  said  to  have 
been  inflicted  upon  her  by  Hera,  whom  the  nymph,  by 
her  chatter,  had  prevented  from  discovering  the  sports 
of  Zeus  among  her  sister  Oreades.  Another  tale  relates 
that  Echo  fell  in  love  with  Narcissus,  who  was  deaf  to 
her  entreaties,  and  that  in  her  grief  she  wasted  away 
until  nothing  remained  but  her  bones  and  her  voice. 
The  name  Narcissus,  again,  denotes  one  who  is  op¬ 
pressed  by  lethargy,  and  thus  the  story  becomes  a 
counterpart  of  that  of  Selene  and  Endymion.  The 
myth  has  been  dealt  with  by  many  poets. 

ECIJA,  a  city  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Seville, 
fifty-three  miles  east  northeast  of  the  city  of  that  name, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Jenil,  Xenil,  or  Genii,  the 
ancient  Singulis,  a  tributary  of  the  Guadalquivir.  The 
river,  thus  far  navigable,  is  there  crossed  by  a  fine  old 
bridge;  and  the  antiquity  of  the  town  betrays  itself  both 
by  the  irregularity  of  its  arrangement,  and  by  its  walls 
and  gateways,  and  its  numerous  inscriptions  and  other 
relics.  Population,  27,216. 

ECK,  Johann  Maier  von,  the  most  indefatigable 
and  important  opponent  of  Martin  Luther,  was  born 
November  13,  i486,  at  Eck,  in  Swabia.  His  father 
was  a  peasant,  who  becoming  bailiff  of  the  village, 
added  Eck  to  the  family  name  Maier.  The  son  entered 
in  his  eleventh  year  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  from 
which  he  went  to  Tubingen,  where  he  took  his  master 
of  arts  degree  in  his  fourteenth  year,  and  afterward 
studied  theology.  He  then  went  to  Cologne,  and  after¬ 
ward  to  Freiburg,  where,  besides  studying  jurisprudence 
and  mathematics,  he  taught  philosophy.  In  1506  he 
published  a  work  on  logic.  From  this  time  he  appears 
to  have  devoted  his  attention  chiefly  to  theology  ;  and 
his  skill  and  versatility  in  scholastic  disputations  having 
attracted  considerable  notice,  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  in 
1510,  presented  him  to  the  chair  of  theology  in  the 
University  of  Ingolstant.  In  1515  he  took  part  in  a 
public  disputation  at  Bologna,  and  in  1516,  in  one  at 
Vienna,  on  both  occasions  gaining  great  admiration. 
In  1518  he  circulated  privately  his  Obelisci  against 
Luther’s  thesis  on  the  mass.  Luther  intrusted  his 
defense  to  Carlstadt,  who,  besides  answering  the  insinu¬ 
ations  of  Eck  in  400  distinct  theses,  declared  his  readi¬ 
ness  to  meet  him  in  a  public  disputation.  The  challenge 
was  accepted,'  and  the  disputation  took  place  at  Leipsic 
in  the  following  year.  It  lasted  for  three  weeks,  and 
Luther  as  well  as  Carlstadt  opposed  himself  to  Eck. 
The  general  impression  was  that  victory  rested  with 
Eck  ;  but  apparently  success  only  embittered  his  ani¬ 
mosity  against  his  opponents,  for  from  that  time  his 
whole  efforts  were  devoted  to  Luther’s  overthrow.  He 
induced  the  universities  of  Cologne  and  Louvain  to 
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condemn  the  Reformer’s  writings,  and  in  1520  went 
to  Rome  to  obtain  strict  regulations  against  what  he 
called  the  “Lutherans.”  He  returned  with  the  cele¬ 
brated  papal  bull  against  Luther’s  writings,  and  with 
the  commission  to  publish  it,  but  at  Leipsic  met  with  so 
bad  a  reception  from  the  inhabitants,  that  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  Pauline  convent.  Eck 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  Augsburg  Diet  of  1530,  and 
in  the  conferences  at  Worms  in  1540  and  at  Ratisbon 
in  1541.  He  died  in  1543. 

ECKERMANN,  John  Peter,  friend  of  Goethe, 
and  editor  of  his  works,  was  born  at  Winsen,  in  Han¬ 
over,  in  1792.  After  serving  as  a  volunteer  in  the  War 
of  Liberation  (1813-1814),  he  obtained  an  appointment 
in  the  war  office  at  Hanover.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  he  became  a  student  at  the  gymnasium  of  Hanover, 
and  afterward  at  the  University  of  Gottingen,  returning 
to  Hanover  in  1822.  His  acquaintance  with  Goethe 
began  in  the  following  year,  when  he  sent  to  him  the 
manuscript  of  his  Beitrage  zur  Poesie.  Soon  afterward 
he  went  to  Weimar,  and  was  appointed  private  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  poet.  For  several  years  he  was  also  engaged 
as  tutor  to  the  son  of  the  grand  duke.  In  1830  he 
traveled  in  Italy  with  Goethe’s  son.  In  1838  he  was 
named  councilor  of  the  grand  duchy,  and  appointed 
librarian  to  the  grand  duchess.  Eckermann  is  chiefly 
remembered  for  the  important  contributions  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  great  poet  contained  in  his  Gesprdche 
mit  Goethe ,  the  first  and  second  parts  of  which  appeared 
in  1836,  and  the  third  in  1848.  He  died  in  1854. 

ECKERSBERG,  Carl  Vilhelm,  painter,  was  born 
in  South  Jutland  in  1783,  and  died  in  1853. 

ECKHART,  Johannes,  or,  according  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  designation,  Meister  Eckhart,  the  first  of  the  great 
speculative  mystics,  flourished  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  thirteenth  century  and  the  early  part  of  the  four¬ 
teenth.  Extremely  little  is  known  of  his  life;  the  date 
and  place  of  his  birth  are  equally  uncertain;  1260  has 
frequently  been  given  as  the  date  of  his  birth  ;  it  was  in 
all  probability  some  years  earlier,  for  we  know  that  he 
was  advanced  in  age  at  the  time  of  his  death,  about  1327. 
He  appears  to  have  entered  the  Dominican  order,  and 
to  have  acted  for  some  time  as  professor  at  one  of  the 
colleges  in  Paris.  His  reputation  for  learning  was  very 
high,  and  in  1302  he  was  summoned  to  Rome  by  Boni¬ 
face  VIII.,  to  assist  in  the  controversy  then  being  car¬ 
ried  on  with  Philip  of  France.  From  Boniface  he 
received  the  degree  of  doctor.  In  1304  he  became  pro¬ 
vincial  of  his  order  for  Saxony,  and  in  1307  was  vicar- 
general  for  Bohemia.  In  both  provinces  he  was  distin¬ 
guished  for  his  practical  reforms  and  for  his  power  in 
preaching.  In  what  manner  he  ceased  to  hold  his  high 
office  we  do  not  know;  indeed,  several  years  of  his  life 
about  this  time  are  a  complete  blank.  Toward  1 325  we 
hear  of  him  as  preaching  with  great  effect  at  Cologne, 
where  he  gathered  round  him  a  numerous  band  of  fol¬ 
lowers.  Before  this  time,  and  in  all  probability  at  Stras- 
burg,  where  he  appears  to  have  been  for  some  years,  he 
had  come  in  contact  with  the  Beghards  ( q .  v.)  and 
Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit,  whose  fundamental  notions 
he  may  indeed  be  said  to  have  systematized  and  ex¬ 
pounded  in  the  highest  form  to  which  they  could  attain. 
In  1327  the  opponents  of  .he  Beghards  laid  hold  of 
certain  propositions  contained  in  Eckhart’s  works,  and 
he  was  summoned  before  the  Inquisition  at  Cologne. 
The  history  of  this  accusation  is  by  no  means  clear. 
Eckhart  appears,  however,  to  have  made  a  conditional 
recantation  —  that  is,  he  professed  to  disavow  whatever 
in  his  writings  could  be  shown  to  be  erroneous.  Fur¬ 
ther  appeal,  perhaps  at  his  own  request,  was  made  to 
the  Pope,  and  in  1329  a  bill  was  published  condemning 
certain  propositions  extracted  from  Eckhart’s  works. 
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But  before  its  publication  Eckhart  was  dead.  The 
exact  date  of  his  death  is  unknown. 

ECKHEL,  Joseph  Hilarius  (i737~98)’  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  numismatists,  was  born  at  Enzersfeld 
in  Lower  Austria,  and  received  his  early  education  at  the 
Jesuit’s  College,  Vienna.  Here,  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
he  was  admitted  into  the  order,  still  pursuing  his  studies 
with  earnestness,  and  especially  devoting  himself  to 
antiquities  and  numismatics.  Eckhel’s  great  work  is 
the  Doctriiia  Numorum  V eterum ,  in  8  vols. 

ECLECTIC,  a  term  of  which  the  most  important 
application  is  in  philosophy,  denotes  a  thinker  whose 
views  are  borrowed  partly  from  one,  partly  from 
another  of  his  predecessors. 

ECLIPSES.  An  eclipse  is  an  obscuration  of  one  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  by  the  interposition  of  another, 
either  between  it  and  the  spectator,  or  between  it  and 
the  sun.  To  the  ancients,  they  were  terrible  presages 
of  dire  events;  and  at  Rome,  at  one  time,  it  was  blas¬ 
phemy,  and  punished  by  law,  to  talk  publicly  of  their 
being  due  to  natural  causes.  Stars,  planets,  and  the 
satellites  of  planets,  may  suffer  eclipse.  The  principal 
eclipses,  however,  are  those  of  the  sun  and  the  moon. 
Solar  eclipses  are  those  caused  by  the  interposition  of 
the  moon  between  the  sun  and  the  earth.  They  happen 
always  at  the  time  of  new  moon,  when  the  sun  and 
moon  are  in  conjunction.  In  a  partial  eclipse,  the  sun’s 
disc  becomes  indented  on  one  side,  the  indentation 
slowly  increasing  for  some  time,  and  then  diminishing 
until  it  disappears  altogether.  In  a  total  eclipse,  the 
indentation  increases  till  the  whole  orb  disappears;  after 
a  short  interval,  the  sun  reappears,  passing  through  the 
same  phases  in  inverse  order.  In  annular  eclipse,  a 
ring  or  annulus  surrounds  the  circular  shadow.  Lunar 
eclipses  happen  always  at  full  moon,  or  when  the  sun 
and  moon  are  in  opposition.  They  are  sometimes  par¬ 
tial  and  sometimes  total,  but  never  annular.  The  du¬ 
ration  of  an  eclipse  is  the  interval  between  immersion 
and  emersion.  Immersion  or  incidence  is  the  moment 
when  part  of  the  luminary  begins  to  be  obscured; 
emersion  or  expurgation  is  the  time  when  the  luminary 
begins  to  emerge  from  the  shadow.  Eclipses  of  the 
moon  are  caused  by  the  moon  passing  through  the 
earth’s  shadow.  An  eclipse  can  only  occur  at  full 
moon,  as  it  is  only  then  that  the  earth  is  between  the 
sun  and  moon.  The  effect  of  atmospheric  refraction  is 
to  bend  the  rays  toward  the  axis  of  the  cone  of  the 
earth’s  shadow.  Accordingly,  the  moon  never  enters 
that  part  of  it  which  is  completely  dark;  thus  she  never 
becomes  invisible  in  eclipse.  The  sun’s  penumbra  also 
helps  to  prevent  complete  darkness.  Eclipses  of  the 
sun,  so  called,  are  caused  by  the  interposition  of  the 
moon’s  shadow  falling  upon  it.  As  long  as  a  total 
eclipse  lasts  there  appears  round  the  sun  and  moon  a 
luminous  corona,  while  at  its  base,  and  projecting  be¬ 
yond  the  dark  edge  of  the  moon,  appear  brilliant  pro- 
inences  generally  of  a  red  color.  These  prom¬ 
inences  were  first  observed  during  the  total  eclipse  of 
July  8,  1842;  but  they  are  found  to  be  constant  at¬ 
tendances  on  eclipses.  The  spectroscope  proves  them 
to  consist  mainly  of  hydrogen  gas  in  an  incandescent 
state,  and  a  comparatively  narrow  belt  of  the  same 
substance  runs  round  the  whole  circumference  of  the 
sun.  The  prominences  are  sometimes  seen  to  shoot  up 
like  flames,  in  wild,  fantastic  shapes,  with  incredible 
velocity,  and  to  the  height  of  tens  of  thousands  of  miles. 
The  number  of  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon  together 
in  a  year  cannot  be  less  than  two,  nor  more  than 
seven;  the  most  usual  number  is  four,  and  it  is  rare  to 
have  more  than  six.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  sun  passes  by  both  nodes  but  once  in  a  year,  except 
in  the  case  of  his  passing  one  early  in  the  year,  in 
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wliich  case,  owing  to  the  recession  of  the  moon’s  nodes, 
he  will  again  pass  it  a  little  before  the  end  of  the  year! 
From  the  smallness  of  the  cone  of  the  moon’s  shadow, 
total  solar  eclipses  are  rare  in  any  one  place,  compared 
with  the  frequency  of  their  actual  occurrence.  At 
Paris,  there  was  only  one  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  that  of  1724,  and  there  will  not  be 
another  till  near  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
In  London,  not  one  total  eclipse  occurred  during  the 
575  years — 1140  to  1715. 

ECOLE  POLYTECHNIQUE  is  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  military  academies  in  France.  It  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1793,  was  dissolved  in  1816,  in  1830,  and  again 
in  1832,  on  account  of  the  way  in  which  the  pupils 
mixed  themselves  up  with  the  political  disturbances  of 
those  years;  was  re-established  on  each  occasion,  after 
the  restorations  of  tranquility.  It  is  similar  to  our 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point. 

ECONOMY,  a  village  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Ohio,  about  seventeen  miles  below  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  The  settlement  was  planted  in  1825  by  immi¬ 
grants  from  Germany.  The  inhabitants  own  everything 
in  common — 3,400  acres  of  land,  upward  of  100  houses, 
a  church,  a  school,  a  museum,  and  manufactories  of 
w  ool,  cotton,  and  silk.  Pop.  of  township  about  1,500. 

ECRASEUR,  an  instrument  invented  by  M.  Chais- 
saignac,  and  consisting  of  a  fine  chain  which,  passed 
round  any  malignant  growth,  gradually  constricts  it, 
and  finally  crushes  its  way  through  it  by  means  of  a 
screw  or  rack  for  tightening  it,  which  is  worked  at  the 
end  of  the  handle.  The  advantage  of  this  instrument 
over  the  knife  is,  that  it  causes  little  or  no  bleeding, 
the  torn  vessels  spontaneously  contracting  and  closing. 
It  is  specially  applicable  to  cases  of  cancer  of  the 
tongue,  piles,  polypi,  and  various  kinds  of  tumors. 
When  a  solid  mass — as,  for  example,  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  side  of  the  tongue — is  to  be  removed, 
the  chain  is  sometimes  pressed  through  the  center,  and 
made  to  cut  two  lines  successively  to  the  form  of  a  V, 
in  which  the  diseased  structure  is  included. 

ECSTACY,  a  term  applied  to  a  morbid  mental  con¬ 
dition,  in  which  the  mind  is  entirely  absorbed  in  the 
contemplation  of  one  dominant  idea  or  object,  and  loses 
for  the  time  its  normal  self-control.  With  this  there 
is  commonly  associated  the  prevalence  of  some  strong 
emotion,  which  manifests  itself  in  various  ways,  and 
with  varying  degrees  of  intensity.  This  state  resembles 
in  many  points  that  of  catalepsy,  but  differs  from  it 
sufficiently  to  constitute  it  a  separate  affection. 

ECUADOR,  or,  in  full,  La  Repubi.ica  dei.  Ecua¬ 
dor,  an  independent  state  of  South  America,  traversed 
by  the  equator,  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  and 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  United  States  of  Colombia, 
east  by  Brazil,  south  by  Peru,  and  west  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  I  ts  area  cannot  be  stated  with  any  close  approxi¬ 
mation  to  accuracy,  for  large  districts  along  the  frontiers 
are  equally  claimed  by  Ecuador  and  the  neighboring 
powers  ;  and  even  within  the  limits  of  undisputed  pos¬ 
session  no  systematic  survey  has  been  undertaken. 
According  to  Villavicencio,  the  area  is  only  127,205 
English  square  miles ;  but  F.  Hanemann,  quoted  by 
Behm  and  Wagner,  makes  it  248,580  by  planimetric 
calculation  on  the  basis  of  H.  Kiepert’s  map  in  his 
Handatlas,  1872.  Kiepert  places  the  eastern  limit  at 
700  west  of  Greenwich,  but  does  not  assign  to  Ecuador 
the  disputed  territory  along  both  sides  of  the  Maranon. 
The  population  was  stated  in  1885  at  1,004,651,  exclusive 
of  600,000  “  wild  ”  Indians. 

The  Galapagos  Islands,  an  uninhabited  group  with  an 
area  of  2,951  square  miles,  are  dependent  on  Ecuador. 

The  great  South  American  chain  of  the  Andes  trav¬ 
erses  Ecuador  from  south  to  north,  and  forms  the  pre- 
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dominant  factor  in  its  physical  constitution.  Its  two 
Cordilleras  run  parallel  with  each  other,  and  inclose  an 
elevated  longitudinal  valley  about  forty  miles  wide  and 
300  miles  long,  which  is  divided  by  the  transverse  ridges, 
or  nudos,  of  Tiupullo  and  Assuay  into  the  three  great 
basins  of  Quito,  Ambato,  and  Cuenca,  which  are  again 
subdivided  by  inferior  ridges  into  irregular  sections. 
The  eastern  Cordillera  attains  in  several  of  its  summits 
a  height  of  more  than  18,000  feet  ;  the  western  has  only 
one  (Chimborazo)  which  exceeds  17,500.  The  Quito 
plain  lies  9,500  feet  above  the  sea,  Ambato  8,500,  and 
Cuenca  7,800  ;  the  last  two  are  comparatively  barren 
and  melancholy,  while  the  first,  though  so  much  the 
loftiest  of  the  three,  is  clothed  with  luxuriant  vegetation. 
The  altitude  of  the  Tiupullo  or  Chisinche  ridge,  stretch¬ 
ing  across  from  Cotopaxi  to  Iliniza,  is  11,500  feet,  and 
that  of  the  Assuay  ridge  about  13,500.  Both  the  west¬ 
ern  and  eastern  slopes  of  the  chain  are  marked  by  mag¬ 
nificent  valleys  of  erosion;  the  former,  which  contains 
at  least  six  successive  terraces,  has  an  average  gradient 
of  275  feet  per  mile,  while  that  of  the  latter  is  only  125. 
Granitic,  gneissoid,  and  schistose  rocks  are  the  main 
materials  of  the  gigantic  pile  ;  the  summits  are  capped 
with  trachyte  and  porphyry,  and  the  sides  are  strewn 
with  immense  beds  of  gravel  and  volcanic  debris.  No¬ 
where  in  the  whole  Andean  system  do  the  individual 
mountains  attain  so  magnificent  a  development  as  in 
the  Ecuadorian  section.  Around  the  valley  of  Quito 
alone  there  are  twenty  noble  volcanic  summits,  present¬ 
ing  a  beautiful  variety  of  form  —  here  a  perfect  and 
there  a  truncated  cone,  there  a  jagged  and  blasted  crest, 
and  there  again  a  smooth  and  snow-covered  dome. 

While  Ecuador  can  boast  of  nothing  worthy  of  the 
name  of  an  inland  sea,  it  possesses  a  large  number  of 
lakes,  either  lying  in  the  laps  and  extinct  craters  of  the 
Andes,  or  formed  in  the  lowlands  by  the  overflowings 
of  its  rivers.  To  the  former  class  belong  San  Pablo, 
at  the  foot  of  Imbabura,  five  miles  in  circumference  ; 
Cuy-cocha,  on  the  southeast  skirt  of  Cotocachi,  10,200 
ft  et  above  the  sea,  and  thus  one  of  the  highest  lakes  in 
the  world  ;  Yaguar-cocha,  or  “  Lake  of  Blood,”  not  far 
from  Ibarra;  Quirotoa,  about  4,600  feet  in  diameter; 
Colta,  to  the  east  of  Riobamba,  with  a  powerful  whirl¬ 
pool  in  the  center  ;  and  Colay,  to  the  south  of  Rio¬ 
bamba,  which  exhales  gases  poisonous  enough  to  stupefy 
the  birds  that  attempt  to  cross,  and  thus  helps  to  fill  the 
larder  of  the  Indians  in  its  neighborhood.  The  largest 
specimens  of  the  second  class  lie  along  the  Napo. 
Thermal  springs  are  mentioned  in  numerous  localities 
—  as  at  Belermos  and  .San  Pedro  del  Tingo,  northeast 
of  Quito  ;  at  Cachillacta,  in  the  district  of  Nanegal  ;  in 
the  skirts  of  Ruminagui ;  at  Timbugpoyo,  near  Ta- 
cunga  ;  on  the  slopes  of  Chimborazo;  and  at  Banos, 
near  the  foot  of  Tunguragua. 

Ecuador  is  less  rich  in  minerals,  especially  in  the  pre¬ 
cious  metals,  than  any  other  of  the  South  American 
States.  Silver,  gold,  iron,  mercury,  lead,  tin,  zinc, 
copper,  antimony,  manganese,  alum,  sulphur,  and  salt 
are  all  said  to  be  found  ;  but  very  few  of  these  exist  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  affect  the  destinies  of  national  in¬ 
dustry.  Gold  mixed  with  silver  has  long  been  obtained 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Zarume,  in  the  province  of  Loja, 
and  it  is  gathered  by  the  Indians  from  the  river  beds  in 
the  Napo  and  Canelos  territory,  and  more  particularly 
from  the  Bobonaza.  From  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  up¬ 
ward  to  a  height  of  about  3,000  or  4,000  feet,  the  veg¬ 
etation  is  strictly  tropical,  including  among  its  econom¬ 
ical  species  the  banana,  the  sweet  potato,  rice,  maize, 
the  bread-fruit  tree,  indigo,  cotton,  cocoa,  the  yam,  the 
mandioc,  and  the  sugar  cane.  Most  of  these  become 
rare  above  3,000  feet,  but  a  few,  like  the  sugar  cane, 
are  cultivated  as  high  as  8,000.  Few  parts  of  the  world 
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can  vie  in  richness  of  vegetation  with  the  alluvial  valley 
of  Guayaquil,  which  in  the  matter  of  fruit  trees  alone 
produces  cocoa-nuts,  pine-apples,  pomegranates,  shad¬ 
docks,  oranges,  lemons,  apricots,  chirimoyas,  pultas, 
granadillas,  tunas,  mangoes,  pacays,  and  many  others  of 
less  importance.  Between  6,000  and  10,000  feet  above 
the  sea  the  European  cereals  are  successfully  cultivated, 
along  with  the  chick-pea,  the  broad-bean,  the  cabbage, 
the  quinoa  ( Chenopodium  Quinoa),  potatoes,  Oxalis , 
Basella ,  and  Trop<zolu?n.  Wheat  will  not  form  the  ear 
lower  than  at  4,500  feet,  or  ripen  higher  than  at  10,500 ; 
but  rye  and  barley  can  be  grown  at  a  still  greater  eleva¬ 
tion.  The  oak,  the  elm,  the  ash,  and  the  beech  never 
descend  lower  than  to  5,500  feet,  and  are  seldom  found 
higher  than  9,200. 

In  its  forest-lands  alone  Ecuador  possesses  almost 
inestimable  resources.  Seven  different  species  of  cin¬ 
chona  are  known  to  exist  within  its  borders;  the  Cerox- 
ylon  andicolis  and  many  lesser  species  of  palm  abound 
on  both  sides  of  the  Cordilleras ;  and  redwood,  Brazil 
wood,  palo  de  cruz,  guaiacum  or  holy  wood,  ebony, 
cedar,  and  aguana  are  a  few  of  the  more  usual  timber 
trees.  In  the  dripping  forests  of  the  west  grows  the 
sindi-caspi,  which  forms  excellent  fuel  even  in  its  moist- 
est  condition.  Copal,  dragon’s  blood,  india-rubber, 
storax,  and  several  valuable  dye-stuffs  are  obtained  from 
indigenous  plants.  The  cabaya  or  agave,  the  chambiri 
palm,  etc. ,  yield  textile  fibers;  and  the  leaves  of  the 
toquilla  ( Carlndovica  palamata )  and  the  mocora,  a 
cocoa-nut-like  tree,  furnish  material  for  the  well-known 
hats. 

The  fauna  of  Ecuador  does  not  present  a  great  variety 
among  the  mammalia ;  but  the  birds,  and  still  more  the 
insects,  are  very  numerous.  The  jaguar,  the  puma, 
the  ounce,  and  the  ocelot,  are  the  chief  representatives 
of  the  cat  tribe ;  monkeys  of  various  species  are  com¬ 
mon ;  the  four  characteristic  animals  of  the  Andean 
range,  the  llama,  the  guanaco,  the  vicuna,  and  the  al¬ 
paca,  are  fairly  abundant ;  large  herds  and  flocks  of 
European  cattle  and  sheep  are  found  in  the  rich  pasture 
of  the  paramos ;  and  horses,  asses,  and  mules  are 
reared  in  sufficient  numbers  to  be  articles  of  export. 
Few  rivers  are  more  densely  peopled  with  alligators  than 
the  Guayaquil  and  Esmeraldas  ;  and  several  of  the  larg¬ 
est  species  of  snakes  are  natives  of  the  warmer  regions 
of  the  country,  though  in  the  Cordilleras  and  plateaus  the 
reptilia  are  very  rare.  The  condor,  the  turkey-buzzard, 
the  gallinazo,  the  crane,  and  the  pelican  are  among  the 
larger  birds  ;  and  ducks,  pheasants,  and  partridges  are 
not  uncommon. 

Commerce  and  General  Progress. — The  principal 
article  of  foreign  export  is  cocoa,  of  which  two  kinds 
especially  are  distinguished  in  the  market  —  the  fine 
“  up-river  ”  quality  and  the  so-called  Machala  quality. 
Spain  is  the  greatest  purchaser,  then  England,  Germany, 
Peru  and  Chili.  The  collection  of  India-rubber  is  be¬ 
coming  an  important  trade;  and  pupils  trained  at  the  gov¬ 
ernment  expense  have  been  sent  into  the  various  provinces 
to  superintend  the  introduction  of  indigo  cultivation.  The 
other  articles,  arranged  in  order  of  importance,  are  — 
coffee,  Cinchona  bark,  vegetable  ivory,  straw  hats,  sole- 
leather,  dried  skins,  bamboos,  and  small  quantities  of 
sarsaparilla,  algarroba,  tamarinds,  tobacco,  pita,orchilla, 
rice,  mats,  and  saibo-wool.  A  bank  of  issue  and  de¬ 
posit,  called  the  Bank  of  Ecuador,  with  a  capital  of 
$1,000,000,  was  established  in  1868. 

The  principal  articles  of  export  and  their  value  in 
1885  were:  23,227,048  pounds  of  cocoa,  worth  $5,080, - 
918;  specie  and  bullion,  $688,354;  hides,  $269,405; 
coffee,  1,850,088  pounds,  worth  $249,763  ;  quinine-bark, 
298.697  pounds,  worth  $112,000;  India-rubber,  427,254 
pounds,  worth  $102,541 ;  imports  from  the  United 


Sates,  $1,049,392;  exports  to  the  United  States,  $i,» 
131,169. 

The  total  consumption  of  cocoa  in  1887  was  80,000,- 
000  pounds,  of  which  France  received  26,000,000  pounds; 
Spain  16,000,000,  England  14,000,000,  and  the  United 
States  8,500,000  pounds.  Of  ivory  nuts  237,157 
quintals  were  shipped  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the 
1st  of  October,  1887. 

The  republic  is  in  connection  with  the  world’s  tele¬ 
graph  system  via  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  and  there 
were  at  the  close  of  1886  at  Guayaquil  160  subscribers 
to  the  telephone  system.  The  building  of  railroads  to 
the  interior  is  making  rapid  progress.  Upon  this  point 
President  Caamano  in  his  message  to  Congress  in  1887 
said :  “  Without  going  into  details  I  may  say  that 

work  on  the  Southern  Railroad  is  proceeding  steadily ; 
that  the  telegraph  has  been  extended  to  the  provinces 
Imbabura,  Carchi,  Bolivar,  and  Los  Rios,  and  that  the 
lines  have  begun  to  be  laid  in  those  of  Loya,  Manabi, 
and  Oro  ;  that  the  national  wagon-road  is  being  repaired 
in  those  of  Pinchincha,  Leon,  Tungurahna,  and  Chim¬ 
borazo  ;  that  an  iron  bridge  is  in  course  of  construction 
over  Lit  River  ;  that  the  bridges  on  the  northern  and 
southern  wagon-roads  are  nearly  finished;  that  we  are 
laying  out  a  botanical  garden  ;  that  all  public  buildings 
are  being  kept  in  constant  state  of  repair,  and  a  govern¬ 
ment  edifice  is  being  built  at  Chatam;  that  we  have 
furnished  our  coast  with  three  additional  light-houses  ; 
that  we  concluded  work  on  our  handsome  national 
theater  ;  that  we  are  again  laying  the  cable  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  Guayaquil  River,  and  that  in  this  matter  of  tele¬ 
graphic  cables  we  are  attending  simultaneously  to  several 
enterprises.” 

Finance.  — The  indebtedness  of  the  republic  in  1887, 
was  $13,196,095  capital,  and  $1,152,487  interest  due 
thereon,  constituting  a  total  indebtedness  of  $14,348,- 
582.  This  debt  includes  the  portion  of  the  Colombia 
debt  assumed  by  Ecuador  at  the  dissolution  of  New 
Granada  into  three  independent  States  (1830).  The  pub¬ 
lic  revenue  in  1886  was  $2,421,403.  The  Bank  of 
Ecuador  declared  a  dividend  of  20  per  cent,  for  1886. 
In  April,  1888,  this  bank  advanced  to  the  government 
of  the  republic  $900,000  at  9  per  cent,  interest,  for 
which  the  income  of  Guayaquil  is  pledged. 

Details  of  Political  and  Social  Condition. — The 
main  basis  of  the  Ecuadorian  constitution  dates  from 
1843,  but  several  important  modifications  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  at  various  periods.  The  executive  power  is 
vested  in  a  responsible  president  elected  by  a  majority 
of  votes  among  a  body  of  900  electors  appointed  by 
popular  suffrage.  He  has  no  right  of  veto,  and  cannot 
interfere  in  any  way  with  the  sitting  of  the  congress. 
Besides  a  vice-president,  who  is  elected  in  the  same  way 
as  the  president,  and,  according  to  the  decree  of  1869, 
discharges  the  functions  of  home  secretary,  the  cabinet 
comprises  a  minister  of  war  and  marine,  a  minister  of 
finance,  the  president  of  the  supreme  court,  and  a 
prominent  member  of  the  clerical  body.  The  legisla¬ 
tive  assembly,  or  congress,  is  divided  into  two  houses, 
the  upper  consisting  of  sixteen  senators,  the  lower  of 
thirty  deputies  elected  by  popular  suffrage.  The  judicial 
system  comprises  a  supreme  court  at  Quito,  three  upper 
courts,  provincial  courts,  municipal  courts  presided  over 
by  the  alcaldes,  and  parochial  courts.  Jury  trial  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  criminal  cases,  but  many  districts  are  very 
evidently  too  ignorant  for  the  satisfactory  working  of 
the  method.  A  governor-general  is  appointed  for 
Guayaquil  and  Quito  respectively.  Slavery  was 
abolished  in  1854;  all  races  and  classes  are  equal  in 
the  eyes  of  the  law ;  and  there  are  no  hereditary  dis¬ 
tinctions  of  rank  or  title.  The  military  force  numbers 
only  about  1,200  men,  and  the  marine  consists  of  three 
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small  steamers.  The  finances  have  long  been  in  a 
rotten  condition,  and  trustworthy  information  is  of  diffi¬ 
cult  attainment. 

Artificial  means  of  communication  are  still,  for  the 
most  part,  in  a  very  primitive  condition,  though  few 
countries  have  so  little  reason  to  be  content  with  their 
natural  highways  by  land  or  water. 

With  the  partial  exception  of  such  rude  forms  of  be¬ 
lief  as  still  linger  among  the  semi-civilized  Indians,  the 
only  religion  professed  by  the  Ecuadorian  population  is 
the  Roman  Catholic.  Nowhere,  in  modern  times,  have 
Jesuits  and  priests  had  it  more  their  own  way.  Even  in 
1876,  Dr.  Borrero,  the  “liberal”  president,  thought  it 
expedient  to  declare  that  he  would  protect  the  religion 
of  his  fathers,  which  he  believed  “  had  not  an  enemy  in 
all  Ecuador.”  Two  years  before,  in  spite  of  the  ex¬ 
tremely  depressed  state  of  the  finances,  10  per  cent,  of 
the  part  of  the  Church  revenue  belonging  to  the  state 
was  assigned  to  the  Pope  as  an  annual  offering.  The 
oath  of  a  Protestant  has  no  value  in  a  court  of  justice  ; 
and  it  was  regarded  as  an  extraordinary  stretch  of 
liberality  to  allow  the  formation  of  a  Protestant  burial- 
ground  at  Quito,  in  1867.  Monkish  orders,  that  lost 
their  influence  in  Europe  centuries  ago,  still  flourish  in 
Quito — Trinitarians,  Dominicans,  Augustinians,  Brown 
Franciscans,  Black  Franciscans,  Lazarists,  etc. 

Education  has  hitherto  been  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
clergy,  and  primary  education  is  consequently  in  a  very 
defective  condition. 

History. — The  territory  of  the  present  republic  of 
Ecuador,  when  first  it  becomes  dimly  visible  in  the  gray 
dawn  of  American  history,  appears  to  be  inhabited  by 
upward  of  fifty  independent  tribes,  among  which  the 
Quitus  seem  to  hold  the  most  important  position. 
About  280  A.  D.  a  foreign  tribe  is  said  to  have  forced 
their  way  inland  up  the  valley  of  the  Esmeraldas  ;  and 
the  kingdom  which  they  founded  at  Quito  lasted  for 
about  1,200  years,  and  was  gradually  extended,  both  by 
war  and  alliance,  over  many  of  the  neighboring  domin¬ 
ions.  In  1460,  during  the  reign  of  the  fourteenth  Caran 
Skyri,  or  king  of  the  Caran  nation,  Hualcopo  Dach- 
isela,  the  conquest  of  Quito  was  undertaken  by  Tupac 
Vupanqui,  the  Inca  of  Peru  ;  and  his  ambitious  schemes 
were,  not  long  after  his  death,  successfully  carried  out 
by  his  son  Huaina-Capac,  who  inflicted  a  decisive  defeat 
on  the  Quitonians  in  the  battle  of  Hatuntaqui,  and 
secured  his  position  by  marrying  Pacha,  the  daughter 
of  the  late  Shyri.  By  his  will  the  conqueror  left  the 
kingdom  of  Quito  to  Atahuallpa,  his  son  by  this  alliance; 
while  the  Peruvian  throne  was  assigned  to  Huascar,  an 
elder  son  by  his  Peruvian  consort.  War  soon  broke 
out  between  the  two  kingdoms,  owing  to  Huascar’s 
pretensions  to  supremacy  over  his  brother;  but  it  ended 
in  the  defeat  and  imprisonment  of  the  usurper,  and  the 
establishment  of  Atahuallpa  as  master  both  of  Quito  and 
Cuzco.  The  fortunate  monarch,  however,  had  not  long 
to  enjoy  his  success ;  for  Pizarro  and  his  Spaniards 
were  already  at  the  door,  and  by  1533  the  fate  of  the 
country  was  sealed.  As  soon  as  the  confusions  and 
rivalries  of  the  first  occupation  were  suppressed,  the 
recent  kingdom  of  Quito  was  made  a  presidency  of  the 
Spanish  vice-royalty  of  Peru,  and  no  change  of  impor¬ 
tance  took  place  till  1710.  In  that  year  it  was  attached 
to  the  vice-royalty  of  Santa  Fe  ;  but  it  was  restored  to 
Peru  in  1722.  When,  toward  the  close  of  the  century, 
the  desire  for  independence  began  to  manifest  itself 
throughout  the  Spanish  colonies  of  South  America, 
Quito  did  not  remain  altogether  indifferent.  The  Qui- 
tonian,  Dr.  Eugenio  Espejo,  and  his  fellow  citizen,  Don 
Juan  Pio  Montufar,  entered  into  hearty  cooperation 
with  Narino  and  Zea,  the  leaders  of  the  revolutionary 
uovement  At  Santa  Fd;  and  it  was  at  Espejo’s  sug¬ 
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gestion  that  the  political  association  called  the  Escuela 
de  Concordia  was  instituted  at  Quito.  It  was  not  till 
1809,  however,  that  the  Quitonians  made  a  real  attempt 
to  throw  off  the  Spanish  yoke;  and  both  on  that  occa¬ 
sion  and  in  1812  the  royal  general  succeeded  in  crushing 
the  insurrection.  In  1820  the  people  of  Guayaquil  took 
up  the  cry  of  liberty  ;  and  in  spite  of  several  defeats 
they  continued  the  contest,  till  at  length,  under  Antonio 
Josee  de  Sucre,  who  had  been  sent  to  their  assistance 
by  Bolivar,  and  reinforced  by  a  Peruvian  contingent 
under  Andres  de  Santa  Cruz,  they  gained  a  complete 
victory  on  May  22,  1822,  in  a  battle  fought  on  the  side 
of  Mount  Pichincha,  at  a  height  of  10,200  feet  above 
the  sea.  Two  days  after,  the  Spanish  president  of 
Quito,  Don  Melchor  de  Aymeric,  capitulated,  and  the 
independence  of  the  country  was  secured.  A  political 
union  was  at  once  effected  with  New  Granada  and 
Venezuela  on  the  basis  of  the  republican  constitution 
instituted  at  Cucuta  in  July,  1821 — the  triple  confeder¬ 
ation  taking  the  name  of  Colombia. 

A  disagreement  with  Peru  in  1828  resulted  in  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  Ecuador  and  the  temporary  occupation  of 
Cuenca  and  Guayaquil  by  Peruvian  forces ;  but  peace 
was  restored  in  the  following  year  after  the  Ecuadorian 
victory  at  Tarqui.  In  the  early  part  of  1830  a  separa¬ 
tion  was  effected  from  the  Colombian  federation,  and 
the  country  was  proclaimed  an  independent  republic. 
General  Juan  Jose  Flores  was  the  first  president,  and  in 
spite  of  many  difficulties,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  he 
managed  to  maintain  a  powerful  position  in  the  state 
for  about  fifteen  years.  Succeeded  in  1835  by  Vincente 
Rocafuerte,  he  regained  the  presidency  in  1839,  and  was 
elected  for  the  third  time  in  1843;  but  shortly  after¬ 
ward  he' accepted  the  title  of  generalissimo  and  a  sum 
of  20,000  pesos,  and  left  the  country  to  his  rivals.  One 
of  the  most  important  measures  of  his  second  presi¬ 
dency  was  the  establishment  of  peace  and  friendship 
with  Spain.  Roca,  who  next  attained  to  power,  effect¬ 
ed  a  temporary  settlement  with  Colombia,  concluded  a 
convention  with  England  against  the  slave  trade,  and 
made  a  commercial  treaty  with  Belgium.  Diego  Noboa, 
elected  in  1850  after  a  period  of  great  confusion,  re¬ 
called  the  Jesuits,  produced  arupturewith  New  Granada 
by  receiving  conservative  refugees,  and  thus  brought 
about  his  own  deposition  and  exile.  The  democratic 
Urbina  now  became  practically  dictator,  and  as  the  at¬ 
tempt  of  Flores  to  reinstate  Noboa  proved  a  total  failure, 
he  was  quickly  succeeded  in  1856  by  General  Francisco 
Robles,  who,  among  other  progressive  measures,  secured 
the  adoption  of  the  French  system  of  coinage,  weights, 
and  measures.  He  abdicated  in  i859andleft  thecountry, 
after  refusing  to  ratify  the  treaty  with  Peru,  by  which 
the  defender  of  Guayaquil  had  obtained  the  raising  of  the 
siege.  Dr.  Gabriel  Garcia  Moreno,  professor  of  chem¬ 
istry,  the  recognized  leader  of  the  conservative  party  at 
Quito,  was  ultimately  elected  by  the  national  conven¬ 
tion  of  1861.  Distrust  in  his  policy,  however,  was  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  publication  of  some  of  his  private  cor¬ 
respondence,  in  which  he  spoke  favorably  of  a  French 
protectorate,  and  the  army  which  he  sent  under  Flores 
to  resist  the  encroachments  of  Mosquera,  the  president 
of  New  Granada,  was  completely  routed.  His  first 
resignation  in  1864  was  refused;  but  the  despotic  acts 
by  which  he  sought  to  establish  a  dictatorship  only  em¬ 
bittered  his  opponents,  and  in  September,  1865,  he  re¬ 
tired  from  office.  While  he  had  endeavored  to  de¬ 
velop  the  material  resources  of  the  country,  he  had 
at  the  same  time  introduced  retrograde  measures 
in  regard  to  religion  and  education.  The  principal 
event  in  the  short  presidency  of  his  successor,  Geron- 
imo  Carrion  (May,  1865-November,  1867),  was  the 
alliance  with  Chili  and  Peru  against  Spain,  and  the  ban- 
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ishment  of  all  Spanish  subjects.  Several  important 
changes  were  made  by  congress  in  the  period  between 
his  resignation  and  the  election  of  Xavier  Espinosa, 
January,  1868  :  the  power  of  the  president  to  imprison 
persons  regarded  as  dangerous  to  public  order  was  an¬ 
nulled  ;  and  the  immediate  naturalization  of  Bolivians, 
Chilians,  Peruvians,  and  Colombians  was  authorized. 
Espinosa  had  hardly  entered  on  his  office  when,  in 
August,  1868,  the  country  was  visited  by  an  earthquake, 
in  which  30,000  people  are  said  to  have  perished 
throughout  South  America.  The  public  buildings  of 
Quito  were  laid  in  ruins ;  and  Ibarra,  Otavalo,  Cota- 
cacni,  and  several  other  towns  were  completely  de¬ 
stroyed.  Next  year  a  revolution  at  Quito,  under  Mo¬ 
reno,  brought  Espinosa’s  presidency  to  a  close ;  and 
though  the  national  convention  appointed  Carvajal  to 
the  vacant  office,  Moreno  succeeded  in  securing  his 
own  election  in  1870  for  a  term  of  six  years.  His 
policy  had  undergone  no  alteration  since  1865  :  the 
same  persistent  endeavor  was  made  to  establish  a  re¬ 
ligious  despotism,  in  which  the  supremacy  of  the  presi¬ 
dent  should  be  subordinate  only  to  the  higher  su¬ 
premacy  of  the  clergy.  The  tyranny,  however,  came  to 
&  sudden  end  on  August  14,  1875,  when  the  president 
Vvas  assassinated  in  Quito  by  three  of  his  private 
enemies.  The  consequent  election  resulted  in  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Doctor  Borrero,  who,  in  his  address  to  con¬ 
gress,  December,  1876,  promised  “  to  maintain,  during 
the  tenure  of  the  responsible  office  to  which  he  had  never 
aspired,  full  political  liberty  and  freedom  of  the  press.” 
An  insurrection  headed  by  Veintemilla,  the  military  com¬ 
mandant  of  Guayaquil,  had  already  broken  out ;  and  on 
December  14th,  the  government  forces  under  Aparicio 
were  completely  routed  at  Galte. 

ECUMENICAL,*.^.,  universal,  a  term  applied  to 
ecclesiastical  councils,  regarded  as  representing  the 
whole  Christian  Church,  or  the  church  of  the  whole 
world,  and  to  the  orthodox  or  Catholic  Church,  re¬ 
garded  as  opposed  to  heretical  and  merely  local  sects. 
The  Roman  Catholics  claim  the  designation  as  appro¬ 
priate  to  their  own  church.  It  is  a  title  of  patriarchs, 
archbishops,  and  ecclesiastical  superintendents  of  prov¬ 
inces.  The  last  Ecumenical  Council  was  held  at  Rome 
in  1869-70.  See  Councils,  vol.  Ill,  page  1,808,  seq. 
It  was  the  twentieth  of  the  accepted  councils. 

ECZEMA  (from  a  Greek  verb,  to  boil  out),  an  erup¬ 
tion  of  small  vesicles  on  various  parts  of  the  skin,  usu¬ 
ally  crowded  together,  with  little  or  no  inflammation 
around  their  bases,  and  unattended  by  fever. 

EDDYSTONE,  a  group  of  gneiss  rocks,  daily  sub¬ 
merged  by  the  tide,  in  the  English  Channel,  nine  miles 
off  the  Cornish  coast,  and  fourteen  miles  south-southwest 
of  Plymouth  breakwater.  The  frequent  shipwrecks  on 
these  rocks  led  to  the  erection  of  a  light-house  on  them 
by  Mr.  Winstanley,  1696-1760.  It  was  washed  away 
in  1703,  and  another  built  in  1709,  which  was  burned 
in  1755.  Still  another  was  built  by  Mr.  Smeaton  in 
1759.  This  was  taken  down  on  the  completion  of  anew 
one  in  1882. 

EDAM,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  province 
of  North  Holland  and  arrondissement  of  Hoorn,  about 
eleven  miles  northeast  of  Amsterdam,  and  hardly  a  mile 
from  the  present  limits  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  at  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  two  branch  canals.  Population,  3,600. 

EDDA,  the  original  signification  of  what  is  “  great¬ 
grandmother,”  is  the  title  given  to  two  very  remarkable 
collections  of  old  Icelandic  literature.  Of  these  only 
one  bears  that  title  from  antiquity;  the  other  is  named 
Edda  by  a  comparatively  modern  misnomer.  The  only 
work  known  by  this  name  to  the  ancients  was  the  mis¬ 
cellaneous  group  of  writings  attributed  to  Snorri  Sturlu¬ 
son  (1178-1241),  a  scholar  of  Jon  Loftsson,  and  the  great- 
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est  name  in  old  Scandinavian  literature.  It  is  believed 
that  the  Edda ,  as  he  left  it,  was  completed  about  1222. 
Whether  he  gave  this  name  to  the  w'ork  is  doubtful; 
the  title  first  occurs  in  the  Upsala  Codex,  transcribed 
about  fifty  years  after  his  death.  The  collection  of 
Snorri  is  now  known  as  the  Prose  or  Younger  Edda , 
the  title  of  the  Elder  Edda  being  given  to  a  book  of 
ancient  mythological  poems,  discovered  by  the  Icelandic 
bishop  of  Skalaholt,  Brynjulf  Sveinsson,  in  1643,  and 
erroneously  named  by  him  the  Edda  of  Scemund. 

EDEL1NCK,  Gerard,  one  of  the  greatest  copper¬ 
plate  engravers,  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1649.  The- 
rudiments  of  the  art,  which  he  was  to  carry  to  a  higher 
pitch  of  excellence  than  it  had  previously  reached,  he 
acquired  in  his  native  town  under  the  engraver  Cornelisz 
Galle.  But  he  was  not  long  in  reaching  the  limits  of 
his  master’s  attainments;  and  then  he  went  to  Paris  to 
improve  himself  under  the  teaching  of  De  Poilly.  This 
master  likewise  had  soon  done  all  he  could  to  help  him 
onward,  and  Edelinck  ultimately  took  the  first  rank 
among  line  engravers.  His  excellence  was  generally 
acknowledged;  and  having  become  known  to  Louis 
XIV.  he  was  appointed,  on  the  recommendation  of  Le 
Brun,  teacher  at  the  academy  established  at  the  Gobelins, 
for  the  training  of  workers  in  tapestry.  He  was  also 
intrusted  with  the  execution  of  several  important  works. 
In  1677  he  was  admitted  member  of  the  Paris  Academy 
of  Painting  and  Sculpture.  The  work  of  this  great  en¬ 
graver  constitutes  an  epoch  in  the  art.  His  prints  num¬ 
ber  more  than  four  hundred,  and  it  is  asserted  that 
among  them  there  is  no  work  of  poor  or  middling 
quality,  although  many  of  his  subjects  were  poor  and 
unworthy  of  the  high  art  which  he  lavished  upon  them. 
He  died  at  Paris  in  1707.  His  younger  brother  John, 
and  his  son  Nicholas,  were  also  engravers,  but  did  not 
attain  to  his  excellence. 

EDEN,  Hebrew  (denoting  pleasure  or  delight),  was 
the  first  residence  of  Adam  and  Eve,  according  to  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures.  The  passage  in  which  its  geo¬ 
graphical  position  seems  to  Le  indicated  (Gen.  ii,  8-14) 
has  been  from  the  earliest  times  the  subject  of  a  discus¬ 
sion  as  ingenious  and  elaborate  as  it  has  been  fruitless. 
Its  general  position  is  given  as  “eastward,”  i.e.t  to  the 
east  of  the  place  where  the  narrative  was  written.  Of 
the  four  rivers  mentioned,  the  Euphrates  is  undoubtedly 
the  same  which  is  still  known  by  that  name,  and  the 
Hiddekel  has  been  almost  universally  identified  with  the 
Tigris.  The  object  of  commentators  who  have  sought 
to  put  a  literal  construction  on  the  passage  has,  there¬ 
fore,  been  to  identify  the  Pison  and  the  Gihon,  by  find¬ 
ing  two  rivers,  which  together  with  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Tigris,  fulfill  the  condition  stated  in  Gen.  ii,  10, 
“  And  a  river  went  out  of  Eden  to  water  the  garden;  and 
from  thence  it  was  parted  and  became  into  four  heads.” 
As  there  is  no  river  which  forms  a  common  source  for 
the  Euphrates,  the  Tigris,  and  two  others,  recourse  has 
been  had  to  a  strained  construction  of  one  kind  or  other. 
Josephus,  for  example,  supposes  the  river  which  is  the 
common  source  to  have  been  the  ocean  stream  which 
surrounds  the  earth,  and  identifies  the  Pison  with  the 
Ganges  and  the  Gihon  with  the  Nile;  and  in  this  he  is 
followed  by  many  of  the  fathers.  Calmet,  Rosenmuller, 
and  others,  again,  suppose  the  river  which  is  the  com¬ 
mon  source  to  have  been  a  region  of  springs,  and,  by 
making  the  Pison  and  the  Gihon  mountain  streams, 
place  the  site  of  Eden  in  the  Highlands  of  Armenia. 
Calvin,  Huet,  and  Bochart  place  Eden  in  lower  Baby¬ 
lonia,  on  the  supposition  that  the  Pison  and  the  Gihon 
are  the  two  channels  by  which  the  united  rivers  Euphrates 
and  Tigris  enter  the  Persian  Gulf.  Luther  and  others, 
such  as  Clericus,  and  more  recently  Baumgarten,  have 
hazarded  the  supposition  that  the  flood  altered  the  course 
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6is  the  streams,  and  thus  rendered  it  impossible  to  iden¬ 
tify  the  locality  of  Eden  fiom  the  description  given  in 
Genesis.  These  may  suffice  as  specimens  of  the  almost 
innumerable  solutions  that  have  been  offered  of  what  is 
now  generally  admitted  to  be  an  insoluble  problem. 

EDEN,  The  Honorable  Emily,  novelist  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  writer,  was  the  seventh  daughter  of  the  first 
Lord  Auckland,  and  was  born  in  1795.  Happily  gifted 
by  nature,  her  literary  faculties  and  tastes  were  fostered 
by  a  liberal  education.  In  1835  she  accompanied  her 
brother,  Lord  Auckland,  to  India,  on  his  appointment 
as  governor-general,  and  remained  with  him  during  his 
term  of  office,  which  covered  the  period  of  the  Afghan 
war.  Returning  to  England  in  1841,  she  madeherself  fa¬ 
vorably  known  as  a  writer  by  the  publication,  three  years 
later,  of  her  Portraits  of  the  Princes  and  People  of  India. 
She  was  also  author  of  two  novels,  entitled  The  Semi-de¬ 
tached  House  and  The  Semi-attached  Couple ,  which 
first  appeared  anonymously  under  the  editorship  of  Lady 
Theresa  Lewis.  In  these  works  she  gives  clever  and 
amusing  delineations  of  Anglo-Indian  life  and  manners 
as  she  saw  them.  In  1866  was  published  a  series  of  her 
letters  to  her  sister,  written  from  India,  and  entitled  Up 
the  Country.  Her  private  journal,  at  present  unpub¬ 
lished,  is  said  to  be  still  more  attractive  and  full  of 
sparkling  anecdote  and  graphic  sketches.  Another  vol¬ 
ume,  entitled  Letters  from  India ,  edited  by  her  niece, 
the  Hon.  Eleanor  Eden,  was  published  in  1872.  For 
many  years  Miss  Eden  lived  at  Kensington,  and  her 
house  was  one  of  the  most  frequented  centers  of  Lon¬ 
don  intellectual  and  fashionable  life.  She  afterward  re¬ 
moved  to  Richmond,  and  there  died,  August  5,  1869. 
Her  eldest  sister,  Eleanor,  attracted  the  warm  affection 
of  William  Pitt,  who,  however,  did  not  feel  justified  in 
making  her  an  offer  of  marriage.  This  was,  it  is  supposed, 
the  only  love  passage  in  Pitt’s  history.  She  afterward 
married  Lord  Hobart,  and  died  in  1851. 

EDENTATA,  an  order  of  placental  mammals  char¬ 
acterized  by  the  total  absence  of  medium  incisor  teeth. 
Such  teeth  as  are  found  in  edentate  species  are  composed 
entirely  of  dentine  and  cement,  without  enamel  ;  they 
likewise  grow  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  are  conse¬ 
quently  without  root ;  and  so  far  as  yet  discovered  there 
is  no  displacement  of  the  first  teeth  by  any  second  set, 
except  in  a  few  of  the  armadilloes.  This  order  contains 
the  sloths,  armadilloes,  and  ant-eaters. 

EDF.SSA,  the  ancient  capital  of  Macedonia,  pre¬ 
viously  known  as  M gse,  was  situated  forty-six  miles  west 
of  Thessalonica,  on  the  banks  of  a  beautiful  stream  in  the 
very  center  of  the  kingdom,  and  at  the  head  of  a  dehle 
commanding  the  approaches  from  the  sea-coast  to  the 
interior  of  the  country.  It  was  the  original  residence 
of  the  Macedonian  kings ;  and  even  after  the  seat  of  gov¬ 
ernment  was  removed  to  the  more  accessible  Pella,  it 
continued  to  be  the  burial-place  of  the  royal  family.  At 
the  celebration  of  his  daughter’s  marriage  in  the  town, 
Philip  II.  was  murdered  by  Pausanias  in  336  B.C. 
His  greater  son  Alexander  was  buried  at  Memphis, 
through  the  contrivance  of  Ptolemy ;  but  the  bodies  of  his 
granddaughter  Eurydice  and  her  husband  Arrhidaeus 
were  removed  by  Cassander  to  the  ancestral  sepulcher. 
On  the  occupation  of  the  town  by  Pyrrhus  the  royal 
tombs  were  plundered  by  the  Gallic  mercenaries.  I  he 
modern  city  of  Vodena  is  built  on  the  site  of  Edessa, 
and  preserves  a  few  unimportant  remains  of  ancient 
buildings. 

EDESSA,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  Urfa  or  Orfa,  a 
city  of  Northern  Mesopotamia,  on  the  Daisun,  a  left- 
hand  tributary  of  the  Euphrates,  fifty-five  miles  west  of 
Diarbek\r  and  fifty-nine  east  of  Biredjik. 

EDFU,  in  Coptish  Atbo,  from  the  old  Egyptian 
Tebu,  a  village  of  Upper  Egypt,  in  the  province  of 


Said,  situated  about  a  third  of  a  mile  from  the  left 
bank  of  the  Nile,  fifty-five  miles  below  the  cataracts  of 
Syene. 

EDGEFIELD,  a  town  of  9,000  inhabitants,  situated 
in  Davidson  County,  Tenn. 

EDGEWORTH,  Maria,  the  creator  of  the  novel  of 
national  manners  and  moral  purpose,  was  the  daughter, 
by  his  first  wife,  of  Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth  noticed, 
below.  She  was  born  at  Hare  Hatch,  Berkshire,  in 
1767,  and  did  not  see  Ireland  until  she  was  twelve  years 
old.  She  was  educated  by  her  father,  who  devoted  him¬ 
self  with  great  enthusiasm  to  the  intellectual  advance¬ 
ment  of  his  children.  In  most  of  her  literary  undertak¬ 
ings  Miss  Edgeworth  had  the  advantage  ol  her  father’s 
criticism,  who  also  wrote  introductions  to  her  novels. 

“  It  is  my  business,”  he  used  to  say,  “  to  cut  and  cor¬ 
rect :  yours  to  write  on.”  Many  tales  and  essays  were 
written  by  Maria  for  private  pleasure  before  publication 
was  thought  of.  Practical  Education  (1798)  was  a 
joint  work  by  father  and  daughter.  In  1800  appeared 
Castle  Kackrent ,  which  at  once  made  for  her  a  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  national  novelist.  This  was  followed  soon 
after  by  Belinda ,  and  by  the  Essay  on  Irish  Bulls ,  pub¬ 
lished  in  partnership  with  her  father,  and  intended  to 
familiarize  the  English  public  with  Irish  humor  and 
pathos.  The  work  is  so  thoroughly  the  joint-product 
of  two  minds,  that  Miss  Edgeworth,  in  writing  her 
father’s  life,  cannot  tell  distinctly  which  parts  are  his, 
but  says  that  passages  in  which  classical  allusions  and  quo¬ 
tations  occur  must  be  her  father’s  as  she  was  “entirely 
ignorant  of  the  learned  languages”  ( Memoirs ,  second 
edition,  ii,  315).  In  1804  appeared  Popular  Tales ;  in 
1806,  Lenora  ;  in  1809  the  first  installment  of  Fashion¬ 
able  Tales,  which  were  finished  in  1812;  in  1814  Pat¬ 
ronage;  and  in  1817  Harrington ,  Ormond,  and  Comic 
Dramas,  which  failed  on  the  stage.  The  death  of  her 
father,  in  that  year,  recalled  her  from  novel  writing  to 
fulfill  the  sacred  duty  of  completing  his  Memoirs,  which 
were  given  to  the  world  in  1820,  and  of  which  a  second 
edition  was  called  for  in  1821.  In  1822  appeared  Rosa¬ 
mond,  a  Sequel  to  Early  Lessons ,  a  work  published 
earlier  with  contributions  from  Mr.  Edgeworth’s  pen. 
In  August,  1823,  Miss  Edgeworth  visited  Sir  Walter 
Scott  at  Abbotsford,  where  she  remained  a  fortnight ; 
and  Scott  repaid  this  visit  at  Edgeworthtown  exactly 
two  years  afterward.  In  1825  Miss  Edgeworth  further 
continued  her  tales  for  the  young  by  the  publication  of 
Harry  and  Lucy.  In  1834  appeared  Helen ,  a  Tale ,  her 
last  and  one  of  her  best  novels  ;  and  she  afterward  wrote 
Orlandino,  a  book  for  children.  Her  Letters  for  Lit¬ 
erary  Ladies  were  suggested  by  a  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  Thomas  Day  and  her  father  as  to  the  propriety 
of  “female  authorship,”  in  which  the  former  stoutly 
maintained  the  negative. 

Miss  Edgeworth  died  on  May  21,  1849,  after  having 
lived  to  see  her  works  take  rank  as  English  classics. 
Her  influence  was  deep  and  lasting.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
confesses  that  he  was  anxious  to  do  for  Scotland  what 
Miss  Edgeworth  had  done  for  Ireland. 

EDGEWORTH,  Richard  Lovell,  father  of  the 
subject  of  the  foregoing  notice,  and  her  associate  in 
many  literary  undertakings,  was  born  at  Bath,  in  1744. 
The  greater  part  of  his  life,  however,  was  spent  at 
Edgeworthtown,  or  Edgeworthstown,  in  the  county  of 
Longford,  Ireland,  where  the  Edgeworth  family  had 
been  settled  for  upward  of  150  years. 

EDINBURGH,  County  of,  or  Mid-Lothian,  one 
of  the  lowland  counties  of  Scotland,  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Firth  of  Forth,  on  the  northwest  by  Lin¬ 
lithgowshire  or  West-Lothian,  on  the  southwest  by 
Lanarkshire,  on  the  south  by  Peebles  and  Selkirk,  and 
on  the  east  by  Roxburgh,  Berwick,  and  Haddington  or 
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East-Lothian.  The  area  comprises  362  square  miles,  or 
231,724  acres. 

The  surface  of  the  county  presents  a  great  variety 
of  scenery.  The  Pentland  Hills  advance  boldly  from 
the  southwest  to  within  five  miles  of  the  sea,  rising  to  a 
relative  height  of  from  1,000  to  1,300  feet.  They  gen¬ 
erally  present  a  rounded  appearance,  and  are  covered 
with  heath  or  grass.  The  southeastern  corner  of  the 
county  is  occupied  by  the  Moorfoot  Hills,  which  form 
a  continuation  of  the  Lammermuirs,  and  attain,  in 
Blackhope  Scar,  a  height  of  2,136  feet. 

The  cultivated  condition  of  the  county  is  incompatible 
with  a  varied  and  remarkable  fauna;  but  the  botanist 
finds  a  rich  harvest  of  smaller  plants. 

Though  not  a  mining  district  par  excellence ,  Mid- 
Lothian  possesses  a  considerable  amount  of  mineral 
wealth. 

Owing  its  origin  no  doubt  to  the  development  of 
literature  and  publishing  in  the  metropolis,  the  chief 
manufacturing  industry  in  Mid- Lothian  is  paper-making. 

The  population  of  the  entire  county  in  1889  was 
389,164,  of  whom  200,164  were  males,  and  189,000 
females.  Excluding  the  boroughs  of  Edinburgh,  Leith, 
Portobello,  and  Musselburgh,  the  population  of  the 
county  proper  numbered  in  1851,  57,843  persons,  and 
in  1871,  74,126.  The  increase  occurs  principally  in 
the  parishes  of  West-Calder,  Lasswade,  Colinton,  Dal¬ 
keith,  and  Kirknewton.  The  city  of  Edinburgh  shows 
a  considerable  increase. 

It  is  believed  that  Cramond  was  once  a  Roman  sea¬ 
port  ;  and  various  objects  of  Roman  art  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  vicinity  and  upward  along  the  bank  of  the 
Almond.  On  several  heights  are  remains  of  early  military 
works  —  the  most  important  being  that  on  Dalmahoy 
Hill,  Braidwood  Castle,  in  the  parish  of  Penicuik,  and 
the  so-called  Castle  Greg,  on  the  Harburn  estate  in  Mid- 
Calder  parish. 

The  history  of  the  county  is  of  little  importance  apart 
from  that  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh. 

EDINBURGH,  the  ancient  capital  of  Scotland,  is 
situated  in  the  county  of  Mid-Lothian  or  Edinburgh,  to 
ffie  south  of  the  Firth  of  Forth. 

The  site  of  Edinburgh  is  altogether  remarkable  as  that 
of  a  large  city,  and  is  the  chief  source  of  its  peculiar 
characteristics.  It  occupies  a  group  of  hills  separated 
by  deep  ravines,  and  is  the  central  feature  of  a  landscape 
of  rare  beauty.  The  county  of  Mid-Lothian  forms  to¬ 
ward  the  southeast  a  wild  hilly  district,  diversified  with 
fertile  cultivated  tracts,  but,  over  an  extensive  area, 
broken  into  a  rough  pastoral  country,  rising  at  various 
points  to  upward  of  2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
On  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  the  Firth  of  Forth,  from 
the  shores  of  which  the  land  slopes  gradually  toward  the 
south  till  it  merges  in  the  range  of  the  Pentland  Hills, 
with  its  contour  diversified  by  various  undulations  and 
abrupt  heights.  On  this  irregular  ground,  amid  the 
outlying  spurs  of  the  Pentlands,  a  bold  cliff  of  trap-rock, 
which  rises  through  the  sandstone  strata  of  the  district, 
appears  to  have  early  attracted  attention  from  its  capacity 
for  defense.  Maitland,  the  earliest  historian  of  the  city 
says,  “  The  situation  of  Edinburgh  plainly  shows  that 
its  origin  is  owing  to  the  castle and  from  its  stand¬ 
ing  in  St.  Cuthbert’s  parish,  which  surrounds  the 
the  castle  rock,  he  assumes  that  the  first  settlement  was 
in  the  low  ground  to  the  northwest.  From  this  a  road 
anciently  led  up  past  the  Well-House  Tower,  along  the 
northern  slope  of  the  Castle  Hill.  By  this  access  Queen 
Mary  and  other  royal  visitants  rode  up  to  the  castle  on  va¬ 
rious  public  entries,  and  then  returned  through  the  town, 
by  way  of  the  High  street  and  Canongate,  to  Holyrood. 

In  the  reign  of  Malcolm  Canmore  the  Castle  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  included  a  royal  palace.  There  his  pious  queen, 


Margaret,  the  grand-niece  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
died  in  1093.  It  continued  to  be  a  royal  residence  dur¬ 
ing  the  reigns  of  her  three  sons,  and  hence  the  first  rapid 
growth  of  the  upper  town  maybe  referred  to  the  twelfth 
century.  Edinburgh  was  long  an  exposed  frontier  town 
within  a  territory  only  ceded  to  Malcolm  II.  about  1020; 
and  even  under  the  earlier  Stuart  kings  it  was  still -re¬ 
garded  as  a  border  stronghold. 

The  other  three  royal  burghs  associated  with  Edin¬ 
burgh  were  Stirling,  Roxburgh,  and  Berwick  ;  and  their 
enactments  form  the  earliest  existing  collected  body  of 
the  laws  of  Scotland.  But  the  determination  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  as  the  national  capital,  and  as  the  most  frequent 
scene  of  parliamentary  assemblies,  dates  from  the  assass¬ 
ination  of  James  I.,  in  1436.  Of  the  thirteen  parliaments 
summoned  by  that  sovereign,  only  one,  the  last  of  them, 
was  held  at  Edinburgh.  But  his  assassination  that  same 
year,  in  the  Black-friar’s  monastery  at  Perth,  led  to  the 
abrupt  transfer  of  the  court  and  capital  from  the  Tay  to 
the  Forth.  The  coronation  of  James  II.  was  celebrated 
in  Holyrood  Abbey  instead  of  at  Scone ;  and  the 
widowed  queen  took  up  her  residence,  with  the  young 
king,  in  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh.  Of  fourteen  parlia¬ 
ments  summoned  during  this  reign,  only  one  was  held  at 
Perth,  five  met  at  Stirling,  and  all  the  others  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  favor  shown  for  Stir¬ 
ling  as  a  royal  residence  in  the  following  reign,  every 
one  of  the  parliaments  of  James  III.  was  held  at  Edin¬ 
burgh.  James  II.  showed  special  favor  to  Edinburgh 
by  conferring  on  it  various  privileges  relating  to  the 
holding  of  fairs  and  markets,  and  the  levying  of  customs; 
and  by  a  royal  charter  of  1452,  he  gave  it  preeminence 
over  the  other  burghs.  Further  immunities  and  privi¬ 
leges  were  conferred  on  it  by  James  III. ;  and  by  a  pre¬ 
cept,  known  as  the  Golden  Charter,  of  1482,  he  con¬ 
ferred  on  the  provost  and  magistrates  the  hereditary 
office  of  sheriff,  with  power  to  hold  courts,  to  levy  fines, 
and  to  impose  duties  on  all  merchandise  landed  at  the 
port  of  Leith.  Those  privileges  were  renewed  and  ex¬ 
tended  by  various  sovereigns,  and  specially  by  a  general 
charter  granted  to  the  city  by  James  VI.,  in  1603,  the 
year  of  his  accession  to  the  English  throne. 

James  III.  was  a  great  builder  ;  and,  in  the  prosper¬ 
ous  era  which  followed  on  his  son’s  accession  to  the 
throne,  the  new  town  of  the  fifteenth  century  spread 
over  the  open  valley  to  the  south,  with  the  Cowgate  as 
its  chief  thoroughfare.  But  the  death  of  James  IV. ,  in 
1513,  along  with  other  disastrous  results  of  the  battle  of 
Flodden,  brought  this  era  of  prosperity  to  an  abrupt 
close.  The  citizens  hastened  to  construct  a  second  line 
of  wall,  inclosing  the  Cowgate  and  the  heights  beyond, 
since  occupied  by  Greyfriars’  Church  and  Heriot’s  Hos¬ 
pital,  but  still  excluding  the  Canongate,  as  pertaining 
to  the  Abbey  of  Holyrood.  The  new  wall  long  de¬ 
termined  the  limits  of  the  town.  For  upward  of  two 
centuries  after  its  erection  the  requisite  accommodation 
for  the  increasing  population  was  secured  by  crowding 
buildings  on  every  available  spot  within  the  protection 
of  the  walls,  displacing  the  earlier  structures  by  lofty 
piles  of  building  within  the  straightened  area,  and  pro¬ 
jecting  from  them  overhanging  additions  of  timber. 
By  those  means  the  northern  and  southern  slopes  of  the 
ridge,  along  which  the  main  street  of  the  old  town  was 
formed,  were  crowded  with  the  picturesque  alleys  and 
closes  which  contributed  so  much  to  the  peculiar  aspect 
which  the  ancient  city  still  retained  when,  in  1808, 
Scott  thus  pictured  it :  — 

“  Such  dusky  grandeur  clothed  the  height. 

Where  the  huge  castle  holds  its  state. 

And  all  the  steep  slope  down, 

Whose  ridgy  back  heaves  to  the  sky, 

Piled  deep  and  massy,  close  and  high. 

Mine  own  romantic  town.” 
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Within  this  ancient  civic  area  stand  the  collegiate 
Church  of  St.  Giles  —  for  a  time  the  cathedral  of  the 
diocese  of  Edinburgh  —  the  Parliament  House  and  law 
courts,  and  the  civic  Council  Chambers.  Here,  also, 
in  earlier  years  of  the  present  century,  stood  the  old 
Tolbooth,  or  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  and  other  build¬ 
ings  of  note,  including  mansions  of  the  Scottish 
nobility,  and  even  of  royalty.  But  it  forms  a  mere  his¬ 
toric  nucleus  of  the  modern  city,  which,  for  a  century 
past,  has  been  extending  over  the  neighboring  heights, 
northward  toward  the  ancient  seaport  of  Leith,  and 
southward  and  westward  to  the  lower  slopes  of  the 
Pentland  Hills. 

The  name  of  Edinburgh  is  a  memorial  of  the  intru¬ 
sion  of  a  new  people,  when,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  century,  the  race  of  Ida  reared  the  fortress  of 
Edwin’s-burgh  on  the  rocky  height,  and  thereby  estab¬ 
lished  the  Anglican  power  on  the  Forth. 

For  centuries  after  the  founding  of  the  Anglican  king¬ 
dom  of  Northumbria,  the  lowlands  extending  from  the 
Forth  to  the  Tweed  continued  to  be  a  debatable  land 
held  by  uncertain  tenure ;  it  was  to  a  large  extent 
settled  anew  by  Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman  colonists 
under  Malcolm  Canmore  and  his  sons.  Edinburgh 
accordingly  remained  a  frontier  post  beyond  the  Forth, 
until  it  became  the  capital  of  the  Stuart  kings.  Then, 
for  the  first  time,  it  rose  into  importance  as  a  town.  It 
shared  in  their  triumphs,  and  bore  the  chief  brunt  in 
their  repeated  disasters  ;  and,  even  after  their  forfeiture 
of  the  crown,  some  of  its  most  picturesque  associations 
are  with  the  Stewart  claimants  for  the  throne  of  their 
ancestors.  Nevertheless  Edinburgh  continued  till  near 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  be  circumscribed 
within  the  narrow  bounds  of  the  ancient  city  and  the 
burgh  of  Canongate,  with  the  main  street  extending 
along  the  height  of  the  slope  from  the  Castle  to  Holy- 
rood  Palace,  and  the  Cowgate  as  the  only  other 
thoroughfare  admitting  of  the  passage  of  wheeled 
carriages. 

The  progress  of  Edinburgh  during  the  present  century 
has  been  remarkable  in  many  ways.  In  1801  the  pop¬ 
ulation,  including  the  Canongate  and  other  extra-mural 
suburbs,  but  exclusive  of  Leith,  was  66,544  ;  in  1871  it 
had  risen  to  196,979.  But  the  characteristics  of  the 
city  and  its  population  are  peculiar.  From  an  early 
date  the  special  associations  with  the  national  literature 
have  been  identified  with  the  ancient  capital.  One  of 
the  foremost  charges  against  James  III.  was  that  he 
preferred  the  society  of  artists  and  musicians  to  that  of 
the  rough  barons  of  his  court.  Under  the  patronage 
of  his  son,  the  printing  press  was  first  set  up  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  in  1507.  At  the  court  of  Holyrood,  so  long  as 
James  IV.  reigned,  the  rivalry  of  rank  and  genius  in¬ 
volved  no  conflict.  Of  the  three  great  poets  of  the 
reign,  Dunbar  is  believed  to  have  been  a  grandson  of 
the  Earl  of  March  ;  Walter  Kennedy  was  a  younger 
son  of  the  first  Lord  Kennedy ;  Gawin  Douglas  the 
third  son  of  the  Earl  of  Angus  ;  and  Dunbar  enumer¬ 
ates  six  or  seven  other  literary  contemporaries.  In  the 
following  reign  Sir  David  Lindsay  was  the  leader 
among  the  literary  men  of  the  Scottish  capital;  and  in 
1554  his  famous  Satire  of  the  Three  Estates  was  enacted 
in  the  presence  of  the  court  at  Greenside,  a  natural 
amphitheater  on  the  northwest  side  of  the  Cal  ton  Hill, 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  favorite  tilting  ground, 
an  l  general  arena  for  public  displays  —  including  even 
the  burning  of  heretics  and  witches. 

The  names  of  Knox  (died  1572),  Buchanan  (1582), 
Alexander  Montgomery  (1605),  Drummond  of  II a w- 
thornden  (1649),  Allan  Ramsay  ( 1 75 7)>  Smollett  (1771), 
Fergusson  (1774),  and  Burns  (1796),  carry  on  the  liter¬ 
ary  associations  of  the  Scottish  capital  nearly  to  the  close 
13  » 
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of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  various  causes  com¬ 
bined  to  give  them  a  new  significance  and  value.  In  the 
later  years  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century  the  University  of  Edinburgh  was 
distinguished  by  teachers  who  gave  it  a  prominent  rank 
among  the  European  schools  of  science  and  letters; 
while  members  of  the  legal  faculty  disputed  with  them  in 
friendly  rivalry.  Gregory  (died  1701),  the  Monros  (the 
elder  1767,  the  second  1817),  Cullen  (1790),  Black 
(1799),  Playfair  (1819),  Dugald  Stewart  (1828),  and  Les¬ 
lie  (1832),  all  figure  among  the  professors  of  the  univer¬ 
sity ;  while  David  Hume  (1776),  Adam  Smith  (1790), 
Robertson  tne  historian  (1793),  Henry  Mackenzie  (1831), 
and  others  of  the  same  literary  circle  gave  ample  range 
to  its  intellectual  triumphs.  To  this  succeeded  the  era 
of  Marmion  and  The  Lady  of  the  Lake ,  followed  by 
the  IVaverley  Novels  and  Blackwood' s  Magazine  and 
the  Edinburgh  Review ,  when  Scott,  Wilson,  Brougham, 
Jeffrey,  Cockburn,  and  Chalmers  gave  the  character  to 
the  literary  society  of  Edinburgh  which  won  for  it  the 
name  of  Modern  Athens.  To  this  the  actual  corre¬ 
spondence  of  its  site  to  that  of  Athens  no  doubt  also 
contributed.  Various  travelers  have  noted  the  resem¬ 
blance  between  the  distant  view  of  Athens  from  the 
/Egean  sea,  and  that  of  Edinburgh  from  the  Firth  of 
Forth.  The  popular  recognition  of  this  unfortunately 
tempted  the  citizens  to  aim  at  a  reproduction  of  the 
Parthenon  of  Athens  on  the  summit  of  the  Calton  Hill, 
in  commemoration  of  Wellington  and  his  brothers  in 
arms,  by  whom  the  victory  of  Waterloo  was  made  the 
harbinger  of  peace  to  Europe.  The  abortive  scheme, 
as  an  incompleted  project,  undesignedly  reproduces  the 
ruin  of  the  ancient  Acropolis. 

Literary  taste  and  culture  still  characterize  Edinburgh 
society;  but — apart  from  the  exceptional  influences  of 
preeminent  genius  —  the  causes  which  largely  con¬ 
tributed  to  give  it  so  special  a  character  no  longer  exist. 
In  Scott’s  early  days  a  journey  to  London  was  beset 
with  difficulties,  and  even  dangers  ;  whereas  railway* 
have  now  brought  it  within  a  few  hours’  distance,  antf 
Scottish  artists  and  literary  men  are  tempted  to  forsake 
Edinburgh  for  the  great  center  of  all  national  activities. 
Nevertheless,  the  influence  of  the  past  survives  in  many 
ways.  Edinburgh  is  not  a  manufacturing  city,  but  re, 
tains  even  now  something  of  the  character  of  the  Scot¬ 
tish  capital,  as  the  resort  of  those  whose  means  enable 
them  to  enjoy  in  ease  and  comfort  its  social  amenities, 
without  indulging  in  the  costly  gayeties  which  a  London 
season  involves.  The  supreme  courts  of  law  hold  their 
sittings  in  Edinburgh,  and  still  retain  some  of  the  most 
characteristic  features  impressed  on  them  when  re¬ 
modeled  by  James  V.  in  1532.  The  Court  of  Session 
has  the  lord  president  as  its  head  ;  and  the  High  Court 
of  Justiciary  is  presided  over  by  the  lord  justice-general 
and  the  lord  justice-clerk.  The  judges,  as  senators  of 
the  College  of  Justice,  have  also  the  title  of  lord,  not 
infrequently  coupled  with  that  of  their  landed  estate — 
as  Fountainhall,  Kaimes,  Hales,  Monboddo,  Wood- 
houselee,  or  Colonsay;  and  the  advocates  and  writers 
to  the  signet — as  the  two  leading  branches  of  the  Scot¬ 
tish  legal  profession  are  styled — help  to  give  a  legal 
tone  to  the  society  of  the  Scottish  capital. 

The  university,  with  the  medical  schools  and  other 
educational  institutions,  have  long  added  to  the  attrac¬ 
tions  of  Edinburgh.  As  a  school  of  art  it  has  also 
acquired  a  special  character,  and  the  names  of  Runciman, 
Nasmyth,  Raeburn,  Wilkie,  Allan,  M’Culloch,  Watson 
Gordon,  Harvey,  and  Drummond  (without  referring  to 
living  painters  and  sculptors)  are  all  familiar,  and  some 
of  them  eminently  distinguished  in  art.  A  school  of  de¬ 
sign  was  established  at  Edinburgh  in  1760  by  the 
Honorable  Board  of  Trustees  for  Manufacturers,  at 
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which  Raeburn,  Wilkie,  Allan,  and  other  leading  Scottish 
artists,  along  with  many  others  of  less  note,  obtained 
their  preliminary  training.  With  its  aid  the  application 
of  art  to  manufacturing  design  and  decoration  has  re¬ 
ceived  an  important  stimulus.  Steel  and  wood  engraving 
have  also  largely  benefited  by  the  same  facilities,  and 
this  in  its  turn  has  aided  in  fostering  the  printing-press 
as  a  special  branch  of  trade  for  which  Edinburgh  has  long 
been  celebrated.  In  early  days  the  names  of  Chepman, 
Millar,  Bassandyne,  Charteris,  Hart,  Watson,  and 
Ruddiman  figure  among  its  celebrated  typographers, 
and  more  recent  enterprise  has  added  to  the  reputation 
of  the  Edinburgh  press. 

The  central  feature  of  Edinburgh  is  the  castle,  which 
includes  structures  of  very  diverse  dates.  The  oldest  of 
its  buildings,  occupying  the  very  summit  of  the  rock,  is 
St.  Margaret’s  Chapel,  an  interesting  relic,  belonging  at 
latest  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Margaret’s  youngest  son, 
David  I.,  and  by  some  good  authorities  believed  to  be 
the  actual  chapel  in  which  the  Queen  of  Malcolm  Can- 
more  worshiped.  Next  in  interest  are  the  ancient  hall 
and  other  remains  of  the  royal  palace,  which  form  two 
sides  of  the  quadrangle  styled  palace  yard,  and  occupy 
the  summit  of  the  rock  toward  the  south.  These  build¬ 
ings  include  the  apartments  occupied  by  the  regent, 
Maryde  Guise,  and  her  royal  daughter,  Queen  Mary, 
and  the  room  in  which  James  VI.  of  Scotland  and  I.  of 
England  was  born.  Here  also  is  the  Crown  Room,  in 
which  are  deposited  the  Scottish  regalia,  or  “  The  Hon¬ 
ors  of  Scotland,”  as  they  are  called,  along  with  a  beautiful 
sword  of  state  presented  to  James  IV.  by  Pope  Julius 
II.,  and  the  jewels  restored  to  Scotland  on  the  death  of 
Cardinal  York,  the  last  of  the  Stuarts.  The  arsenal,  a 
modern  building  on  the  west  side  of  the  castle  rock,  is 
capable  of  storing  30,000  stand  of  arms.  In  the  armory 
a  display  of  arms  of  various  dates  is  made,  and  on  the 
Argyll  battery,  immediately  to  the  south  of  St.  Mar¬ 
garet’s  Chapel,  stands  a  huge  piece  of  ancient  artillery, 
called  Mons  Meg,  of  which  repeated  mention  is  made  in 
Scottish  history. 

Holyrood  Palace ,  the  venerable  abode  of  Scottish 
royalty,  was  originally  an  abbey  of  canons  regular  of  the 
rule  of  St.  Augustine,  founded  by  David  I.  in  1128. 
The  ruined  nave  of  the  abbey  church  still  retains  portions 
of  the  original  structure.  Conjoined  to  this  is  a  part  of 
the  royal  palace  erected  by  James  IV.  and  V.,  including 
the  apartments  occupied  by  Queen  Mary,  and  the  scene 
of  the  murder  of  Rizzio  in  1566. 

The  Parliament  House ,  in  which  the  later  assemblies 
of  the  Scottish  estates  took  place,  until  the  dissolution 
of  the  Parliament  by  the  Act  of  Union  of  1707,  has  ever 
since  been  set  apart  as  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  supreme 
courts  of  law.  The  great  hall,  with  its  fine  open- 
timbered  oaken  roof,  under  which  the  last  .Scottish  Par¬ 
liament  assembled,  still  stands,  and  forms  the  ante-room 
of  the  advocates  and  other  practitioners,  and  of  their 
clients,  during  the  session  of  the  supreme  courts. 

The  General  Register  House  for  Scotland,  which 
stands  at  the  east  end  of  Princes  Street,  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  adjunct  to  the  supreme  courts  ;  and,  in  its  ample 
provisions  for  the  registry  and  safe-keeping  of  all  deeds 
and  judicial  records,  it  compares  favorably  with  the  sys¬ 
tem  in  vogue  in  England. 

The  Royal  Institution,  a  fine  structure  of  the  Grecian 
Doric  order,  surmounted  by  a  colossal  statue  of  the 
Queen,  executed  in  stone  by  Sir  John  Steell,  furnishes 
official  accommodation  for  the  Board  of  Trustees  for 
Manufactures,  and  the  Board  of  Fishery,  and  also  for 
the  School  of  Art  and  Statue  Gallery  of  the  Royal  In¬ 
stitution. 

The  National  Museum  of  Antiquities  claims  special 
attention.  The  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland  was 


founded  in  the  year  1780,  by  a  body  of  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  who  held  their  first  meetings  at  the  house 
of  the  Earl  of  Buchan  ;  and  almost  immediately  after  its 
foundation  they  devoted  themselves  to  the  formation  of 
an  Archaeological  Museum.  Archaeological  investiga¬ 
tions,  moreover,  have  now  come  to  occupy  a  no  less  im¬ 
portant  relation  to  the  researches  of  science  than  to  the 
study  of  history;  and  in  many  of  the  capitals  of  Europe 
similar  collections  are  promoted  as  objects  of  national 
importance.  Negotiations  were  accordingly  entered 
into  with  the  government  in  1849,  and  subsequent  years, 
which  resulted  in  the  appropriation  of  the  galleries  in 
the  Royal  Institution,  formerly  devoted  to  the  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  to  the  reception 
of  the  collections  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scot¬ 
land  as  a  National  Museum  of  Antiquities. 

The  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  was  incorporated  by 
royal  charter  in  1783,  for  the  encouragement  of  philo¬ 
sophical  inquiry  and  scientific  research.  Its  extensive 
library  and  other  collections  are  accommodated  in  the 
apartments  occupied  by  it  in  the  Royal  Institution 
buildings,  and  its  proceedings  and  transactions  are  now 
voluminous,  and  embody  many  important  scientific 
papers. 

The  Royal  Scottish  Academy  of  Painting,  Sculpture, 
and  Architecture,  was  instituted  in  1826,  and  incorpor¬ 
ated  by  royal  charter  in  1838,  on  the  model  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  London. 

The  University  of  Edinburgh  was  founded  in  1582,  by 
a  royal  charter  granted  by  King  James  VI.,  and  its 
rights,  immunities,  and  privileges  have  been  remodeled, 
ratified,  and  extended  at  various  subsequent  periods.  In 
1621,  an  Act  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  ratified  to  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  all  rights  and  privileges  enjoyed 
by  other  universities  in  the  kingdom,  and  those  were 
renewed  under  fresh  guarantees  in  the  Treaty  of  Union 
between  England  and  Scotland,  and  in  the  Act  of  Se¬ 
curity.  Important  changes  have  since  been  made  on  the 
constitution  of  the  university  by  an  Act  of  the  British 
Parliament  passed  in  1858.  But  while  the  college,  as 
such,  bears  the  name  of  the  College  of  King  James,  or 
King’s  College,  and  James  VI.  is  spoken  of  as  its 
founder,  it  originated  in  the  liberality  of  the  citizens  of 
Edinburgh. 

The  Royal  Obsei'vatory.  The  Calton  Hill  constitutes 
an  important  adjunct  to  the  university.  The  astrono¬ 
mer  royal  for  Scotland  holds  along  with  that  office  the 
professorship  of  practical  astronomy. 

One  other  important  institution  of  practical  instruc¬ 
tion,  in  intimate  connection  with  the  university,  is  the 
Museum  of  Science  and  Art,  situated  immediately  to 
the  west  of  the  university  building,  and  in  direct  com¬ 
munication  with  it. 

The  museum  and  lecture  rooms  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  are  accommodated  in  a  handsome  classical 
building  in  Nicolson  Street,  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  university  buildings.  The  College  of  Surgeons 
is  an  ancient  corporate  body,  with  a  charter  of  the  year 
1505,  and  exercises  the  powers  of  instructing  in  surgery 
and  of  giving  degrees. 

Royal  College  of  Physicians.  The  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  is  another  learned  corporate  body,  organized 
as  such,  with  special  privileges  by  a  charter  of  incorpo¬ 
ration  granted  to  them  by  Charles  II.,  in  1681.  One  of 
the  proceedings  consequent  on  the  disruption  of  the 
Church  of  .Scotland,  in  1843,  and  the  formation  of  the 
Free  Church,  was  the  establishment  of  New  College,  at 
Edinburgh,  in  connection  with  that  Church.  As  origin¬ 
ally  projected,  it  was  designed  to  include  scientific  and 
literary  as  well  as  theological  chairs.  Since  then,  how¬ 
ever,  this  and  the  other  colleges  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland,  established  at  Aberdeen  and  Glasgow,  have 
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assumed  the  more  limited  character  of  purely  theolog¬ 
ical  colleges —  though  in  that  of  Edinburgh  a  cliair  of 
natural  science  is  still  retained. 

The  United  Presbyterian  Church  has  also  Es  theolog¬ 
ical  hall  for  the  training  of  its  ministers.  The  building 
hitherto  occupied  for  the  accommodation  of  the  stu¬ 
dents,  and  also  for  the  meetings  of  its  church  courts,  is 
situated  in  Queen  Street ;  but  in  September,  1877,  the 
New  Edinburgh  Theater,  in  Castle  Terrace,  was  pur¬ 
chased  with  the  view  of  being  converted  to  those  uses. 

Next  door  to  the  United  Presbyterian  premises  in 
Queen  Street  is  the  Philosophical  Institution,  of  which 
Mr.  Thomas  Carlyle  was  president.  The  lending  library 
of  this  institution  is  extensive  and  valuable,  and  its 
annual  winter  courses  of  lectures  are  of  a  high  char¬ 
acter,  and  command  great  popular  interest. 

The  public  seminaries  of  Edinburgh,  including  the 
hospitals  and  other  charitable  foundations  chiefly  di¬ 
rected  to  the  training  and  education  of  youth,  are  upon 
a  very  liberal  scale.  The  High  School  of  the  burgh 
dates  its  existence  from  an  early  period  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  Burgh  Record,  under  date  March  12, 
1554,  contains  an  order  for  the  building  of  the  grammar 
school  on  the  east  side  of  the  Kirk  of  Eield  Wynd.  At 
a  later  date,  and  down  to  the  present  century,  it  occu¬ 
pied  the  sight  of  the  Blackfriars’  monastery  founded  by 
Alexander  II.,  in  1230.  But  in  the  year  1825,  the  foun¬ 
dation  stone  was  laid  of  the  beautiful  classical  building 
which  now  occupies  a  prominent  site  on  the  southern 
slope  of  the  Calton  Hill. 

Foremost  among  the  charitable  foundations  for  the 
education  and  training  of  youth  is  George  Ileriot’s 
Hospital,  founded  by  the  jeweler  of  James  VI.,  of 
Scotland  and  I.  of  England,  who  at  his  death,  in  1624, 
left  his  estate  in  trust  to  the  magistrates  and  ministers 
of  Edinburgh  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  poor 
fatherless  sons  of  freemen  of  the  city.  The  building 
erected  for  the  purposes  of  the  charity  is  a  noble  quad¬ 
rangular  edifice,  enriched  with  the  elaborate  details  of 
the  transitional  style  of  domestic  architecture  of  the 
earlier  Stuart  kings  of  England.  It  occupies  a  com¬ 
manding  site  on  the  summit  of  a  ridge  known,  of  old,  as 
the  High  Riggs,  lying  between  the  Grassmarket  and 
the  Meadows,  and^  forms  a  striking  feature  in  the  view 
of  the  city  from  various  points.  One  hundred  and 
eighty  boys  are  maintained  on  the  foundation,  120  resi¬ 
dent,  and  sixty  non-resident.  Those  among  them  who 
give  proof  of  diligence  and  ability  are  afterward  main¬ 
tained  during  a  full  course  of  four  years  at  the  univer¬ 
sity;  and  those  who  are  apprenticed  to  trades  are  also 
pr  wided  with  funds  for  five  years,  amounting  in  all  to 
^'50  sterling,  with  an  additional  £5  on  proof  of  good 
behavior  at  the  close. 

The  popular  character  of  Heriot’s  Hospital,  and  the 
effective  architecture  of  its  building,  have  largely  in¬ 
fluenced  the  disposition  of  later  charitable  bequests 
in  Edinburgh,  somewhat  to  the  detriment  of  the  univer¬ 
sity.  Following  the  example  of  the  jeweler  of  King  James, 
successive  benefactors  have  founded  George  Watson’s 
Hospital,  Merchant  Maiden  Hospital,  the  Trades’  Maiden 
I  lospital,  the  Orphans’,  John  Watson’s,  Donaldson’s,  and 
Stewart’s  Hospitals  —  all  more  or  less  modeled  on  the  orig¬ 
inal  foundation.  Several  of  their  buildings  are  also  pos¬ 
sessed  of  considerable  architectural  beauty,  foremost 
among  which  is  Donaldson’s  Hospital,  the  founder  of 
which  amassed  a  large  fortune  as  a  printer,  and  bequeathed 
nearly  the  whole  of  it  in  trust  for  the  erection  and 
endowment  of  a  hospital  for  the  maintenance  of 
poor  boys  and  girls.  The  trustees  have  taken  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  liberty  of  choice  permissible  under  such 
terms  to  select  one-half  of  the  children  admitted  to  the 
hospital  from  the  class  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The 
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building  has  accommodation  for  300  children.  In  1877  it 
contained  214,  of  whom  120  were  boys,  and  94  girls.  Of 
those  70  of  the  former,  and  45  of  the  latter  were  deaf 
and  dumb.  Experience  has  thus  far  tended  to  show 
that  the  constant  intercourse  between  the  deaf  mules 
and  their  more  fortunate  companions  exercises  a  bene¬ 
ficial  influence  on  both. 

Among  the  public  charities  of  the  city  the  Trinity  Hos¬ 
pital,  no  longer  mantained  as  a  hospital  with  resident  pen¬ 
sioners,  now  expends  its  income  in  pensions  of  from  ^10 
to  ^20,  to  172  poor  burgesses,  their  wives,  or  children, 
not  under  the  age  of  fifty  years.  The  benevolent 
branch  of  the  Gillespie’s  Hospital  endowment  is  simi¬ 
larly  administered.  The  Chalmers’  Hospital,  founded 
by  George  Chalmers,  in  1836,  destined  for  the  reception 
of  the  sick  and  hurt,  stands  on  the  southern  slope  of 
Lauriston,  overlooking  the  Meadows,  and  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  New  Royal  Infirmary,  to  which  it  is 
a  useful  adjunct.  In  addition  to  those,  it  may  suffice  to 
name  the  Convalescent  House  —  where  in  a  pleasant 
country  home  near  Corstorphine,  the  convalescents  of 
the  Infirmary  are  transferred  from  the  surgical  or  fever 
wards  of  that  hospital  to  healthful  fresh  air  —  the 
Royal  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  the  Home  for  Crip¬ 
pled  Children,  the  Hospital  for  Incurables,  the  Royal 
Maternity  Hospital,  along  with  other  kindred  institu¬ 
tions.  The  Royal  Asylum  for  the  Insane  is  at  Morn- 
ingside,  on  the  southern  outskirts  of  the  city;  and  the 
Royal  Blind  Asylum,  and  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Benevo¬ 
lent  Society,  each  provide  for  the  special  classes  indi¬ 
cated  by  their  names. 

The  different  city  prisons  are  grouped  together  on  the 
southern  terrace  of  the  Calton  Hill,  styled,  of  old,  the 
Dow  Craig,  so  as  to  form  a  very  striking  feature  in  the 
general  view  of  the  city  from  various  points. 

The  buildings  set  apart  as  places  of  worship  by  the 
various  denominations  include  thirty  belonging  to  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  twenty-nine  to  the  Free  Church, 
twenty-three  to  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  four¬ 
teen  to  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  about  thirty  others 
to  different  religious  denominations,  including  a  Jewish 
synagogue. 

Monuments. — The  monuments  and  statues  which  adorn 
the  city  are  of  a  peculiar  character,  and  contribute  to  the 
singular  aspect  which  Edinburgh  presents  to  the  eye  of  a 
stranger.  The  fame  of  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  David 
Hume,  Dugald  Stewart,  Playfair,  Burns  and  Scott  is  com¬ 
memorated  in  the  case  of  each  by  an  effective  monumental 
structure  dedicated  to  his  memory.  Of  these  the  most  re¬ 
markable  is  the  monument  erected  by  public  subscrip¬ 
tion  in  memory  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  which  stands  in  the 
eastern  division  of  the  Princess  Street  Gardens.  The 
design,  which  was  furnished  by  a  young  architect,  Mr. 
G.  W.  Kemp,  is  that  of  a  spiral  Gothic  cross,  of  great 
elegance  both  in  outline  and  in  details.  A  marble  statue 
of  Scott,  by  Sir  John  Steell,  is  placed  under  the  central 
canopy;  and  the  principal  niches  are  occupied  by  figures 
of  characters  in  Scott’s  writings.  The  Nelson  monu¬ 
ment,  a  lofty  castellated  turret  which  crowns  the  high¬ 
est  cliff  of  the  Calton  Hill,  though  of  questionable  archi¬ 
tectural  taste,  is  a  striking  feature  in  the  general  view  of 
the  city;  and  the  Melville  monument,  a  graceful  and 
well-proportioned  column  136  feet  in  height,  surmounted 
by  a  colossal  statue  of  Viscount  Melville,  first  lord  of 
the  admiralty  under  Pitt,  rises  from  the  center  of  An¬ 
drew  Square,  and  terminates  the  eastern  vista  of  George 
Street,  with  a  reproduction,  in  its  proportions  and 
general  outline,  of  the  celebrated  Trajan  column  at 
Rome.  Distant  half  a  mile  from  this,  at  the  west  end 
of  George  Street,  Charlotte  Square  furnishes  a  corre¬ 
sponding  site  for  the  monument  of  Prince  Albert,  from 
the  design  of  Sir  John  Steell.  A  central  pedestal, 
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which  sustains  the  equestrian  statue  of  the  Prince  Con¬ 
sort,  has  at  each  of  the  four  angles  at  its  base  a  group  of 
figures  representing  different  classes  of  the  community 
paying  honor  to  him;  and  bas-reliefs,  executed,  like  the 
natues,  in  bronze,  illustrate  characteristic  incidents  in 
the  Prince’s  career.  George  Street  is  further  adorned 
it  the  intersection  of  two  of  the  intermediate  streets  be¬ 
tween  St.  Andrew  and  Charlotte  Squares,  with  colossal 
bronze  statues  by  Chan  trey  of  George  IV.  and  Pitt, 
l'he  beautiful  garden  terrace  of  Princes  Street,  on 
which  the  Scott  monument  stands,  also  affords  appro¬ 
priate  sites  for  the  statues  of  Allan  Ramsay,  John  Wil¬ 
son  and  other  distinguished  Scotchmen;  at  other  promi¬ 
nent  points  in  the  Old  and  New  Towns  are  equestrian 
statuesof  CharlesII.,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  John, 
fourth  earl  of  Hopetoun;  and  also  statuesof  the  Duke 
of  York,  Lord  Melville,  etc.  The  monument  to  the 
poet  Burns,  erected  on  a  prominent  site  on  the  southern 
terrace  of  the  Calton  Hill,  is  in  the  style  of  a  Greek  pe¬ 
ripteral  temple  inclosing  a  cella  designed  to  form  the 
shrine  of  a  fine  marble  statue  of  the  poet  executed  by 
Flaxman.  But  it  proved  to  be  too  confined  to  afford  a 
satisfactory  view  of  the  statue.  This  has  accordingly 
been  replaced  by  a  bust  from  the  chisel  of  Brodie;  and 
the  statue,  after  being  placed  for  a  time  in  the  univer¬ 
sity  library,  now  forms  a  prominent  feature  among  the 
works  of  sculpture  in  the  National  Gallery. 

Manufactures. — The  principal  manufactures  may  be 
classed  under  the  following  respective  heads: — (i)  Print¬ 
ing,  lithographing,  engraving,  bookbinding  and  type¬ 
founding;  (2)  brewing,  distilling,  coopering,  and  manu¬ 
facture  of  aerated  water;  (3)  furniture  work,  paper¬ 
hanging  and  coach-building;  (4)  india-rubber  work;  (5) 
machinery  and  brassfounding;  (6)  tanning;  (7)  glasswork; 
(8)  confectionery. 

The  city  is  supplied  with  water  from  various  extensive 
reservoirs  formed  in  the  valleys  of  the  Logan  Water,  the 
Bavelow  Burn,  and  the  North  Esk,  in  the  Pentland 
Hills  lying  to  the  south  of  the  city. 

The  population  in  1889  is  estimated  at  250,000. 

EDMUND,  St.,  (Edmund  Rich),  Archbishop  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  was  born  about  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century, 
at  Abingdon,  then  the  seat  of  a  great  Benedictine  con¬ 
vent.  The  story  of  Edmund’s  birth  and  early  years  is 
strewn  with  marvel  and  miracle.  Trained  by  his  mother, 
a  rigorous  ascete,  he  caught  her  ascetic  spirit,  and  be¬ 
came  a  willing  imitator  of  her  self-tormenting  ways. 
At  the  age  of  twelve  he  was  sent  to  a  school  at  Oxford, 
where  he  studied  diligently,  but  continued  ascetic  exer¬ 
cises.  Naturally  susceptible  in  a  high  degree  to  the 
charm  of  beauty,  he  nevertheless  vowed  a  vow  of  celib¬ 
acy,  and  espoused  himself  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 
At  Oxford  he  was  prostrated  by  a  brain  fever  ;  his 
mother  attended  him,  and  by  her  desire  he  received  the 
clerical  tonsure.  Shortly  after,  his  father  apparently 
being  dead,  he  was  sent  to  Paris  to  study  at  the  univer¬ 
sity.  He  was  called  home  to  attend  his  mother  on  her 
death-bed  ;  and  during  the  next  twelve  months  he  lived 
in  retirement  in  the  convent  of  Merton,  in  Surrey.  He 
then  returned  to  Oxford,  and  once  took  an  honorable 
place  among  the  teachers  of  the  university,  which  he  re¬ 
tained  for  some  years.  He  is  distinguished  as  one  of 
the  scholars  who  introduced  the  study  of  Aristotle  ;  and 
he  heartily  cooperated  with  those  who  were  striving  to 
recover  for  Oxford  the  popularity  and  prosperity  as  a 
place  of  study  which  it  had  recently  lost,  in  consequence 
of  a  disturbance  (1209)  between  town  and  gown,  and 
the  migration  of  students  and  masters  in  very  large  num¬ 
bers.  Edmund  ultimately  resolved  to  devote  himself  to 
theology,  was  ordained  priest,  and  took  his  degree  in 
divinity.  About  1222  lie  was  appointed  treasurer  of 
Salisbury  Cathedral,  and  in  this  office,  which  he  held 


!  about  eleven  years,  and  to  which  the  prebend  of  Caine 
was  attached,  he  endeared  himself  alike  to  rich  and 
poor.  In  1227  Doctor  Edmund  was  one  of  the  preachers 
of  the  sixth  crusade.  In  1233  he  was  elected  to  the  va¬ 
cant  primacy.  Three  elections  had  previously  been 
made  by  the  chapter,  which  the  Pope  for  various  rea¬ 
sons  had  refused  to  confirm  ;  and  this,  the  fourth,  was 
made  by  the  Pope’s  suggestion,  as  a  compromise  accept¬ 
able  to  “  Pope,  king,  and  monks,”  says  Fuller,  “three 
cords  seldom  twisted  in  the  same  cable.”  The  pallium 
was  sent  to  England  without  waiting  for  the  decision  of 
the  chapter,  l'he  position  of  the  primate  was  at  that 
time  one  of  peculiar  difficulty,  and  it  was  with  unfeigned 
reluctance  that  Edmund  accepted  it  —  feeling,  says  Lin- 
gard,  “  that  the  timidity  of  his  conscience  would  not 
suffer  him  to  acquiesce  in  the  disorders  of  the  age,  and 
that  the  gentleness  of  his  temper  did  not  fit  him  for 
the  stern  office  of  a  reformer.”  The  new  archbishop 
attached  himself  and  steadfastly  adhered  to  the  national 
party,  whose  great  object  was  to  insure  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  the  kingdom,  the  maintenance  of  the  Great 
Charter,  and  the  exclusion  of  foreigners  from  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  offices.  Early  in  1235,  before  his  conse¬ 
cration,  he  convened  a  council  at  Westminster,  by 
which  a  remonstrance  was  addressed  to  the  king,  requir¬ 
ing  him,  on  pain  of  censures  of  the  church,  to  dismiss 
his  foreign  councilors,  especially  Peter  des  Roches, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  through  whose  influence  the 
strongholds  of  the  kingdom  were  then  in  the  hands  of 
foreign  mercenaries.  The  consecration  of  the  arch¬ 
bishop  was  celebrated  at  Canterbury  on  April  2,  1234, 
and  the  king  was  present  with  all  his  court.  One  week 
later  the  primate  held  a  second  council,  and  was  com¬ 
missioned  by  it  to  threaten  the  king  with  excommunica¬ 
tion  if  he  did  not  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  former 
council. 

This  measure  was  effectual.  The  archbishop  was 
then  sent  into  Wales  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  the 
Prince  Llewelyn.  In  May  he  held  a  council  at  Glouces¬ 
ter,  and  here  was  accomplished  a  temporary  reconcilia¬ 
tion  between  the  king  and  the  people.  In  January,  1236, 
the  primate  had  the  costly  privilege  of  a  royal  visit, 
Henry  III.  going  to  Canterbury  to  await  the  coming  of 
his  bride-elect,  Eleanor  of  Provence  ;  and  on  the  four¬ 
teenth  the  marriage  ceremony  was  performed  by  the 
archbishop.  A  few  days  later  he  officiated  at  the  coro¬ 
nation  of  the  queen.  But  the  hopeless  divergence  of  aims 
between  the  king  and  the  archbishop,  and  the  inflexible 
courage  and  decision  of  the  latter,  induced  Henry  to 
apply  secretly  to  the  Pope,  Gregory  IX.,  to  send  a  legate 
to  reside  in  England,  whose  authority  might  nullify  that 
of  the  archbishop.  Meanwhile,  the  latter  issued,  in 
1236,  his  constitutions,  which  are  of  no  little  interest  on 
account  of  the  indications  they  furnish  of  the  state  of  the 
church  and  of  general  society.  The  picture  is  not  a  flat¬ 
tering  one.  In  1237,  arrived  the  legate,  Cardinal  Otho, 
who  at  once  won  his  way  into  the  royal  favor.  In  No¬ 
vember  he  held  a  council  at  St.  Paul’s,  but  failed  to 
carry  his  main  points  against  the  opposition  of  the  clergy. 
He  stood  high,  however,  with  the  king,  and  used  or 
abused  his  prerogatives  for  effecting  his  own  purposes. 
Archbishop  Edmund  now  found  himself  in  opposition  to 
both  the  King  and  the  Pope  ;  and  his  position  was  ren¬ 
dered  still  more  difficult  by  his  excommunication  of 
Simon  de  Montfort  and  his  bride  Eleanor,  sister  of  the 
King,  whose  marriage  after  having  taken  a  vow  of  per¬ 
petual  widowhood  he  felt  bound  to  condemn.  In  1238, 
with  a  view  of  obtaining  the  support  of  the  Pope  for  his 
project  of  monastic  reform,  Edmund  went  to  Rome. 
But  in  this  mission  he  failed.  Not  only  was  his  purpose 
frustrated,  but  he  was  treated  with  marked  insult  by  the 
Pope ;  and  he  returned  to  England  sad  at  heart  and 
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burdened  with  pecuniary  difficulties.  He  soon  found 
that  he  was  reduced  to  a  cipher ;  he  saw  the  Papal  exac¬ 
tions  continually  growing  —  “vexed,”  says  Fuller,  “  at 
the  polling  and  peeling  of  the  English  people  ”  —  and 
saw  that  the  legate’s  great  object  was  to  crush  him.  In 
1220,  therefore,  he  left  England,  and  took  up  his  abode 
at  the  Abbey  of  Pontigny,  in  France,  where  Thomas 
Becket  and  Stephen  Langton  had  previously  found  an 
asylum.  At  his  landing  he  was  met  by  the  Queen  of 
France,  who  brought  her  sons,  among  them  (St.)  Louis, 
to  receive  his  blessing.  His  health  was  now  broken 
down,  and  he  “  sighed  out  the  remainder  of  his  life  ”  in 
quiet  retirement,  broken  only  by  occasional  preaching. 
Becoming  weaker  and  weaker,  he  removed,  for  the 
sake  of  a  better  climate,  to  the  Priory  of  Soissy,  and 
there  he  died,  November  16,  1240.  His  tomb,  within  a 
year,  began  to  be  famous  for  miracles;  and  in  1246, 
after  much  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Pope,  the  Arch¬ 
bishop,  a  staunch  foe  of  Papal  extortions,  was  canon¬ 
ized.  He  left  a  work  entitled  Speculum  Ecclesice, 
which  he  appears  to  have  completed  at  Pontignv. 

EDMUND,  or  Eadmund,  the  last  of  the  kings  of 
East  Anglia,  was  born  in  840.  He  was  chosen  by  Offa 
as  his  successor  when  that  king  resigned  and  retired  as 
a  penitent  to  Rome.  “  The  just  and  the  holy  man  ” — so 
Simon  Durham  describes  Ed;  mnd  —  began  his  reign 
over  the  East  Angles  in  855,  and  ruled  peacefully  and 
uneventfully  till  his  kingdom  was  invaded  by  the  Danes 
in  870,  when  in  a  battle  with  Ingvar,  he  was  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  says : 
“  The  same  winter  King  Edmund  fought  against  them, 
and  the  Danes  got  the  victory  and  slew  the  king,  and 
subdued  all  the  land,  and  destroyed  all  the  ministers 
which  they  came  to.  ”  Abbo  of  Fleury,  who  writes  a 
life  of  Edmund,  relates  the  story  of  his  death  on  the 
authority  of  Dunstan,  who  heard  it  from  the  lips  of  Ed¬ 
mund’s  sword-bearer.  The  Danes  sent  messengers  to 
Edmund,  who  was  dwelling  at  Hagilsdun  (near  the 
present  Hoxne),  upon  the  River  Waveney,  offering  to 
allow  him  to  reign  under  them  on  condition  that  he 
abjured  his  religion  and  divided  with  them  his  treasures. 
Edmund  refused  these  conditions,  and  being  taken  pris¬ 
oner,  was  bound  to  a  tree,  and,  after  being  scourged 
with  whips  and  pierced  with  arrows,  was  finally  be¬ 
headed. 

EDMUND,  or  Eadmund  I.  (Atheling)  (922-946), 
king  of  the  Mercians  and  West  Saxons,  was  the  son  of 
Edward  the  Elder,  and  succeeded  his  brother  Athelstan 
in  941,  being  then,  it  is  said,  only  eighteen  years  of  age, 
but  having  already  gained  the  esteem  of  the  people  by 
his  courage  shown  three  years  before  at  the  battle  of 
Brunanburh.  When  he  succeeded  his  famous  brother,  the 
Northumbrians,  judging  the  opportunity  favorable, 
brought  over  Anlaf  from  Ireland,  and  set  him  up  as  their 
king.  The  Danes  of  the  kingdom  joined  them,  and  the 
result  of  the  campaign  was  that  Edmund  was  compelled 
to  make  a  treaty,  by  which  he  ceded  a  large  portion  of 
his  territory  to  his  enemy.  Two  years  afterward,  how¬ 
ever,  on  the  death  of  Anlaf,  he  not  only  freed  his  king¬ 
dom,  but  also  subdued  the  Britons  of  Cumbria  or  Cum¬ 
berland,  and  bestowed  their  lands  on  Malcolm  I.  of 
Scotland,  on  condition  of  his  cooperating  with  him  in 
military  service.  On  May  26,  946,  an  outlaw  named 
Leof  had  slipped  into  the  banqueting-hall  of  Edmund, 
who  was  celebrating  the  festival  of  St.  Augustine  at 
Pucklechurch  in  Gloucester,  and  the  king  in  sudden 
anger,  or  because  he  suspected  his  designs,  endeavored 
to  remove  him,  whereupon  the  outlaw  plunged  a  dagger 
into  his  bosom  and  killed  him. 

EDMUND,  or  Eadmund  II.  (989-1016),  son  of 
Ethelred,  and  the  last  of  the  line  of  West  Saxon  kings, 
cabled  on  account  of  his  boldness  and  great  strength 
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Ironside,  was  on  the  death  of  Ethelred  the  Unready,  in 
April,  1 016,  proclaimed  king  by  the  citizens  of  London 
and  such  of  the  Witan  as  were  in  the  city.  At  that 
very  time  Canute  the  Dane  was  preparing  an  expedition 
against  London,  and  he  was  proclaimed  king  by  the 
Witan  of  England  which  met  at  Southampton.  In 
command  of  a  magnificent  fleet  he  anchored  before 
London,  and  by  cutting  a  ditch  round  that  part  of  the 
city  not  washed  by  the  Thames,  completely  surrounded 
it  ;  but  the  citizens,  fighting  with  great  valor,  repulsed 
all  his  attacks.  Meanwhile  Edmund  was  acknowledged 
by  the  West  Saxons,  who  flocked  from  every  quarter  to 
his  standard ;  and  determining  to  make  a  diversion  in 
favor  of  London,  he  met  and  defeated  the  enemy  at 
Pen,  near  Gillingham,  in  Dorsetshire.  Canute  was 
forced  to  raise  the  siege  of  London,  and  encountering 
Edmund  at  Sceorstan,  in  Wilts,  would  have  been  sig¬ 
nally  defeated,  had  not  the  traitor  ealderman  Edric 
raised  the  head  of  a  fallen  Thane  which  resembled  that 
of  the  king,  and  called  to  the  Saxons  to  flee,  for  their 
king  was  dead.  Edmund,  who  was  on  the  top  of  a  hill, 
saved  his  subjects  from  flight  by  taking  off  h’s  visor 
and  showing  his  countenance  ;  but  from  the  d  sorder 
into  which  they  had  been  thrown  by  the  untoward  inci¬ 
dent  they  were  unable  to  follow  up  their  victory.  Canute 
retained  possession  of  the  field  of  battle,  but  stole  away 
during  the  night  and  resumed  the  siege  of  London. 
Afterward  the  Danes  were  defeated  at  Brentford  on  the 
Thames,  and  at  Otford  in  Kent,  and  fled  to  the  Isle  of 
Sheppey;  but  being  recruited,  they  met  Edmund  at 
Assandun  (Ashdown,  in  Essex),  where  a  battle  was 
fought  which  virtually  decided  the  fate  of  the  West 
Saxon  kings.  Through  a  second  act  of  treachery  on 
the  part  of  Edric,  who  fled  at  the  decisive  moment  of 
the  battle,  with  the  portion  of  the  army  that  he  com¬ 
manded,  the  Saxons  were  signally  defeated,  and  their 
chief  nobles  left  dead  on  the  field.  Edmund,  undaunted 
by  his  great  losses,  wished  still  to  continue  the  struggle, 
but  Edric  and  the  Witan  persuaded  him  to  be  reconciled 
to  Canute,  and  to  consent  to  a  division  of  the  kingdom. 
Edmund  retained  London  and  all  England  south  of  the 
Thames,  together  with  East  Anglia  and  Essex,  Canute 
taking  possession  of  the  other  and  larger  portion. 
Edmund  died  on  November  30th  of  the  same  year, 
some  affirm  by  the  hand  of  Edric.  He  was  buried  in 
the  great  minster  of  Glastonbury,  and  on  his  death 
Canute  became  sole  king  of  England. 

EDOM.  See  Idumea. 

EDRISI,  Idrisi,  or  Aldrisi,  the  most  eminent  of 
the  Arabian  geographers,  flourished  in  the  twelfth  cent¬ 
ury.  The  various  parts  of  his  life  afford  subjects  *>f 
controversy  rather  than  of  precise  information. 

His  work  has  appeared  under  various  titles.  The  fint 
and  fullest  seems  to  have  been,  The  Going  out  of  a 
Curious  Man  to  Explore  the  /legions  of  the  Globe ,  i‘s 
Provinces,  Islands,  Cities,  and  their  Dimensions  ard 
Situation.  It  contains  a  full  description  of  the  whole 
world,  as  far  as  it  was  known  to  the  author,  who  is  sa  d 
to  have  received  reports  from  a  number  of  learned  e\- 
lorers  despatched  expressly  to  collect  information  f  >r 
is  use.  The  world  is  divided  into  seven  climates ,  com 
mencing  at  the  equinoctial  line,  and  extending  northwa’rc 
to  the  limit  at  which  the  earth  was  supposed  to  be  ren 
dered  uninhabitable  by  cold.  Each  climate  is  then  di¬ 
vided  by  perpendicular  lines  into  eleven  equal  parts, 
beginning  with  the  western  coast  of  Africa  and  ending 
with  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia.  The  whole  world  is 
thus  formed  into  seventy-seven  equal  square  compart¬ 
ments.  The  geographer  begins  with  the  first  part  of 
the  first  climate,  including  the  western  part  of  Central 
Africa,  and  proceeds  eastward  through  the  different  divi¬ 
sions  of  this  climate  till  he  finds  its  termination 
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Sea  of  China.  He  then  returns  to  the  first  part  of  the 
second  climate,  and  so  proceeds  till  he  reaches  the 
eleventh  pare  of  the  seventh  climate,  which  terminates 
in  the  northeastern  extremity  of  Asia.  The  incon¬ 
veniences  of  the  arrangement  are  obvious;  but  the 
author  appears  to  have  been  writing  an  illustrative 
treatise  to  accompany  an  actual  representation  of  the 
world  which  he  had  engraved  on  a  silver  disk  or  pos¬ 
sibly  a  silver  globe. 

EDUCATION.  The  Greeks  were  the  first  to  de¬ 
velop  a  science  of  education  distinct  from  ecclesi¬ 
astical  training.  They  divided  their  subjects  of  study 
into  music  and  gymnastics,  the  one  comprising  all 
mental,  the  other  all  physical  training.  Music  was  at 
first  little  more  than,  the  study  of  the  art  of  expres¬ 
sion.  But  the  range  of  intellectual  education  which 
had  been  developed  by  distinguished  musical  teachers 
was  further  widened  by  the  Sophists,  until  it  received 
a  new  stimulus  and  direction  from  the  work  of  Socra¬ 
tes.  Plato  is  the  author  of  the  first  systematic  treatise 
on  education.  The  Romans  understood  no  systematic 
training  except  in  oratory.  In  their  eyes  every  citi¬ 
zen  was  born  a  commander,  and  they  knew  of  no 
science  of  government  and  political  economy.  Cicero 
speaks  slightingly  even  of  jurisprudence. 

Such  are  the  ideas  which  the  old  world  has  left  us. 
On  one  side  man  beautiful,  active,  clever,  receptive, 
emotional,  quick  to  feel,  to  show  his  feeling,  to  argue, 
to  refine ;  greedy  of  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  per¬ 
haps  a  little  neglectful  of  its  duties,  fearing  restraint  as 
an  unjust  stinting  of  the  bounty  of  nature,  inquiring 
eagerly  into  every  secret,  strongly  attached  to  the 
things  of  this  life,  but  elevated  by  an  unabated  striv¬ 
ing  after  the  highest  ideal;  setting  no  value  but  upon 
faultless  abstractions,  and  seeing  reality  only  in 
heaven,  on  earth  mere  shadows,  phantoms,  and  copies 
of  the  unseen.  On  the  other  side  man  practical,  en¬ 
ergetic,  eloquent,  tinged  but  not  imbued  with  philos¬ 
ophy,  trained  to  spare  neither  himself  nor  others, 
reading  and  thinking  only  with  an  apology  ;  best  en¬ 
gaged  in  defending  a  political  principle,  in  maintain¬ 
ing  with  gravity  and  solemnity  the  conservation  of 
ancient  freedom,  in  leading  armies  through  unex¬ 
plored  deserts,  establishing  roads,  fortresses,  settle¬ 
ments,  the  results  of  conquest,  or  in  ordering  and 
superintending  the  slow,  certain  and  utter  annihila¬ 
tion  of  some  enemy  of  Rome.  Has  the  modern  world 
ever  surpassed  their  type?  Can  we  in  the  present 
day  produce  anything  by  education  except  by  combin¬ 
ing,  blending,  and  modifying  the  self-culture  of  the 
Greek  or  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  Roman  ? 

The  literary  education  of  the  earliest  generation  of 
Christians  was  obtained  in  the  pagan  schools,  in  those 
great  imperial  academies  which  existed  even  down  to 
the  fifth  century,  which  flourished  in  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa,  and  attained  perhaps  their  highest  devel¬ 
opment  and  efficiency  in  Gaul.  The  education  of  the 
Middle  Ages  was  either  that  of  the  cloister  or  the 
castle.  They  stood  in  sharp  contrast  to  each  other. 
The  object  of  one  was  to  form  the  young  monk,  of  the 
other  the  young  knight.  We  should  indeed  be  un¬ 
grateful  if  we  forgot  the  services  of  those  illustrious 
monasteries  which  kept  alive  the  torch  of  learning 
throughout  the  Dark  Ages,  but  it  would  be  equally 
mistaken  to  attach  an  exaggerated  importance  to  the 
teaching  which  they  provided.  Long  hours  were 
spent  in  the  duties  of  the  Church,  and  in  learning  to 
take  a  part  in  elaborate  and  useless  ceremonies.  A 
most  important  part  of  the  monastery  was  the  writing 
room,  where  missals,  psalters,  and  breviaries  were 
copied  and  illuminated,  and  too  often  a  masterpiece 
of  classic  literature  was  effaced  to  make  room  for  a 


treatise  of  one  of  the  Fathers  or  the  sermon  of  an  ab¬ 
bot.  The  seven  arts  of  monastic  training  were  Gram¬ 
mar,  Dialectics,  Rhetoric,  Music,  Arithmetic,  Geom¬ 
etry,  Astronomy,  which  together  formed  the  trivium 
and  quadrivium,  the  seven  years’  course,  the  divisions 
of  which  have  profoundly  affected  our  modern  train¬ 
ing.  The  seven  knightly  accomplishments,  as  histor¬ 
ians  tell  us,  were  to  ride,  to  swim,  to  shoot  with  the 
bow,  to  box,  to  hawk,  to  play  chess,  and  to  make 
verses.  A  young  monk  was  brought  up  to  regard  a 
woman  as  the  worst  among  the  many  temptations  of  St. 
Anthony.  His  life  knew  no  domestic  tenderness  or 
affection.  He  was  surrounded  and  cared  for  by  celi¬ 
bates,  to  be  himself  a  celibate.  A  page  was  trained 
to  receive  his  best  reward  and  his  worst  punishment 
from  the  smile  or  frown  of  the  lady  of  the  castle,  and 
as  he  grew  to  manhood,  to  cherish  an  absorbing  pas¬ 
sion  as  the  strongest  stimulus  to  a  noble  life,  and  the 
contemplation  of  female  virtue,  as  embodied  in  an 
Isolde  or  a  Beatrice,  as  the  truest  earnest  of  future 
immortality. 

Both  these  forms  of  education  disappeared  before 
the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation.  The  end  of 
this  period  wras  marked  by  the  rise  of  universities. 
Bologna  devoted  itself  to  law,  and  numbered  12,000 
students  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  Salerno 
adopted  as  its  special  province  the  study  of  medicine, 
and  Paris  was  thronged  with  students  from  all  parts 
of  Europe,  who  were  anxious  to  devote  themselves  to 
a  theology  which  passed  by  indefinite  gradations  into 
philosophy.  The  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries 
witnessed  the  rise  Of  universities  and  academies  in  al¬ 
most  every  portion  of  Europe.  The  education  of  the 
Renaissance  is  best  represented  by  the  name  of  Eras¬ 
mus,  that  of  the  Reformation  by  the  names  of  Luther 
and  Melancthon.  The  history  of  the  revival  of  let¬ 
ters  belongs  rather  to  the  general  history  of  literature 
than  to  that  of  education.  Luther  brought  the  school¬ 
master  into  the  cottage,  and  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  system  which  is  the  chief  honor  and  strength  of 
modern  Germany,  a  system  by  which  the  child  of  the 
humblest  peasant,  by  slow  but  certain  gradations,  re¬ 
ceives  the  best  education  which  the  country  can  afford. 
The  precepts  of  Luther  found  their  way  into  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen  in  short,  pithy  sentences, 
like  the  sayings  of  Poor  Richard.  The  purification 
and  widening  of  education  went  hand  in  hand  with 
the  purification  of  religion,  and  these  claims  to  affec¬ 
tion  are  indissolubly  united  in  the  minds  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen.  Melancthon,  from  his  editions  of  school 
books  and  his  practical  labors  in  education,  earned  the 
title  of  Preceptor  Germanise.  He  appreciated  the  im¬ 
portance  of  Greek,  the  terror  of  the  obscurantists, 
and  is  the  author  of  a  Greek  grammar. 

We  now  come  to  the  names  of  three  theoretical  and 
practical  teachers  who  have  exercised  and  are  still  ex¬ 
ercising  a  profound  effect  over  education.  One  school 
stands  preeminently  before  the  rest,  situated  in  that 
border  city  on  the  debatable  land  between  France  and 
Germany,  which  has  known  how  to  combine  and 
reconcile  the  peculiarities  of  French  and  German 
culture.  Strasburg,  besides  a  school  of  theology 
which  unites  the  depths  of  Germany  to  the  clear¬ 
ness  and  vivacity  of  France,  educated  the  gilded 
youth  of  the  sixteenth  century  under  Sturm,  as  it 
trained  the  statesmen  and  diplomatists  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  under  Koch.  Sturm  was  the  first  great  head¬ 
master.  He  lived  and  worked  till  the  age  of  eighty- 
two.  What  he  most  insisted  upon  was  the  teaching 
of  Latin,  not  the  conversational  lingua  franca  of  Eras¬ 
mus,  but  pure,  elegant  Ciceronian  Latinity.  He  may 
be  called  the  introducer  of  scholarship  into  the  schools, 
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a  scholarship  which  as  yet  took  little  account  of  Greek. 
His  pupils  would  write  elegant  letters,  deliver  elegant 
Latin  speeches,  be  familiar,  if  not  with  the  thoughts, 
at  least  with  the  language  of  the  ancients,  would  be 
scholars  in  order  that  they  might  be  gentlemen. 

Wolfgang  Ratke  of  Ratichius  was  born  in  Holstein 
in  1571.  He  anticipated  some  of  the  best  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  method  of  teaching  which  have  been 
made  in  modern  times.  He  was  like  many  of  those 
who  have  tried  to  improve  existing  methods  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  his  age,  and  he  was  rewarded  for  his  labors 
at  Augsburg,  Weimar  and  Kothen  by  persecution  and 
imprisonment.  Can  we  wonder  that  education  has 
improved  so  slowly  when  so  much  pains  has  been 
taken  to  silence  and  extinguish  those  who  have  de¬ 
voted  themselves  to  its  improvement?  His  chief  rules 
were  as  follows:  1.  Begin  everything  with  prayer. 
2.  Do  everything  in  order,  following  the  course  of 
nature.  3.  One  thing  at  a  time.  4.  Often  repeat  the 
same  thing.  5.  Teach  everything  first  in  the  mother 
tongue.  6.  Proceed  from  the  mother  tongue  to  other 
languages.  7.  Teach  without  compulsion.  Do  not 
beat  children  to  make  them  learn.  Pupils  must  love 
their  masters,  not  hate  them.  Nothing  should  be 
learned  by  heart.  Sufficient  time  should  be  given  to 
play  and  recreation.  Learn  one  thing  before  going  on 
to  another.  Do  not  teach  for  two  hours  consecutively. 
8.  Uniformity  in  teaching,  also  in  school  books,  es¬ 
pecially  grammars,  which  may  with  advantage  be 
made  comparative.  9.  Teach  a  thing  first,  and  then 
the  reason  of  it.  Give  no  rules  before  you  have  given 
the  examples.  Teach  no  language  out  of  the  gram¬ 
mar,  but  out  of  authors.  10.  Let  everything  be 
taught  by  induction  and  experiment.  Most  of  these 
precepts  are  accepted  by  all  good  teachers  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  day;  all  of  them  are  full  of  wisdom.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  their  author  saw  the  faults  of  the  teaching  of 
his  time  more  clearly  than  the  means  to  remove  them, 
and  he  was  more  successful  in  forming  precepts  than 
in  carrying  them  out.  Notwithstanding  these  draw¬ 
backs,  he  deserves  an  honorable  place  among  the 
forerunners  of  a  rational  education. 

John  Amos  Comenius  was  the  antithesis  to  Sturm, 
and  a  greater  man  than  Ratke.  Born  a  Moravian,  he 
passed  a  wandering  life,  among  the  troubles  of  the 
Thirty  Years’  War,  in  poverty  and  obscurity.  But  his 
ideas  were  accepted  by  the  most  advanced  thinkers 
of  the  age,  notably  in  many  respects  by  Milton,  and 
by  Oxenstiern,  the  chancellor  of  Sweden.  His  school 
books  were  spread  throughout  Europe. 

Comenius  included  in  his  course  the  teaching  of  the 
mother  tongue,  singing,  economy,  politics,  the  history 
of  the  world,  physical  geography,  and  a  knowledge  of 
arts  and  handicrafts.  But  the  principle  on  which  he 
most  insisted,  which  forms  the  special  point  of  his 
teaching,  and  in  which  he  is  followed  by  Milton,  is 
that  the  teaching  of  words  and  things  must  go  to¬ 
gether  hand  in  hand.  His  general  principles  of  edu¬ 
cation  would  not  sound  strange  in  the  treatise  of 
Herbert  Spencer. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  both  Catholics  and  Protes¬ 
tants  were  apt  to  degenerate  into  pedantry,  both  in 
name  and  purpose.  The  schoolmaster  had  a  great 
deal  too  much  the  best  of  it.  The  Latin  school  was 
tabulated  and  organized  until  every  half  hour  of  a 
boy’s  time  was  occupied  ;  the  Jesuit  school  took  pos¬ 
session  of  the  pupil,  body  and  soul.  It  was,  there¬ 
fore,  to  be  expected  that  a  stand  should  be  made  for. 
common  sense  in  the  direction  of  practice  rather  than 
theory,  of  wisdom  instead  of  learning.  Montaigne  has 
left  us  the  most  delightful  utterances  about  education. 
He  says  that  the  faults  of  the  education  of  his  day 
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consist  in  over-estimating  the  intellect  and  rejecting 
morality,  in  exaggerating  memory  and  depreciating 
useful  knowledge.  He  recommends  a  tutor  who  should 
draw  out  the  pupil’s  own  power  and  originality  to 
teach  how  to  live  well  and  to  die  well,  to  enforce  a 
lesson  by  practice,  to  put  the  mother  tongue  before 
foreign  tongues,  to  teach  all  manly  exercises,  to  edu¬ 
cate  the  perfect  man.  Away  with  force  and  compul¬ 
sion,  with  severity  and  the  rod.  John  Locke,  more 
than  a  hundred  years  afterward,  made  a  powerful  and 
systematic  attack  upon  useless  knowledge.  His  the¬ 
ory  of  the  origin  of  ideas  led  him  to  assign  great  im¬ 
portance  to  education,  while  his  knowledge  of  the  op¬ 
erations  of  the  human  mind  lends  a  special  value  to 
his  advice.  His  treatise  has  received  in  England 
more  attention  than  it  deserves,  partly  because  we 
have  so  few  books  written  upon  the  subject  on  which 
he  treats. 

Far  more  important  in  the  literature  of  this  subject 
than  the  treatise  of  Locke  is  the  Tractate  of  Education 
by  Milton,  “the  few  observations,”  as  he  tells  us, 
“  which  flowered  off,  and  are,  as  it  were,  the  burnish- 
ings  of  many  studious  and  contemplative  years  spent 
in  the  search  for  civil  and  religious  knowledge.”  This 
essay  is  addressed  to  Samuel  Hartlib,  a  great  friend  of 
Comeniu  ,  and  probably  refers  to  a  project  of  establish¬ 
ing  a  university  in  London. 

No  history  of  education  would  be  complete  without 
the  name  of  August  Hermann  Francke,  the  founder 
of  the  school  of  Pietists,  and  of  a  number  of  institu¬ 
tions  which  now  form  almost  a  suburb  in  the  town  of 
Halle  to  which  his  labors  were  devoted.  Francke’s 
great  merit  is  to  have  left  us  a  model  of  institutions  by 
which  children  of  all  ranks  may  receive  an  education 
to  fit  them  for  any  position  in  life. 

The  Protestant  schools  were  now  the  best  in 
Europe,  and  the  monastic  institutions  were  left  to  de¬ 
cay.  Catholics  would  have  remained  behind  in  the  race 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  Jesuits.  Ignatius  Loyola 
gave  this  direction  to  the  order  which  he  founded,  and 
the  programme  of  studies,  which  dates  from  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  is  in  use,  with  certain  modi- 
fications,  in  English  Jesuit  schools  at  the  present  day. 
It  would  be  unfair  to  deny  the  merits  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Jesuits.  They  were  probably  the  first  to 
bring  the  teacher  into  close  connection  with  the 
taught.  Doubtless  the  Jesuits  have  shown  a  love, 
devotion,  and  self-sacrifice  in  education,  which  is 
worthy  of  the  highest  praise;  no  teacher  who  would 
compete  with  them  can  dare  do  less.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  are  open  to  grave  accusation.  Their 
watchful  care  degenerated  into  surveillance,  which 
lay-schools  have  borrowed  from  them  ;  their  study  of 
nature  has  led  them  to  confession  and  direction.  They 
have  tracked  out  the  soul  to  its  recesses,  that  they 
might  slay  it  there,  and  generate  another  in  its  place  ; 
they  educated  each  mind  according  to  its  powers,  that 
it  might  be  a  more  subservient  tool  to  their  own  pur¬ 
poses.  They  taught  the  accomplishments  which  the 
world  loves,  but  their  chief  object  was  to  amuse  the 
mind  and  stifle  inquiry ;  they  encouraged  Latin  verses, 
because  they  were  a  convenient  plaything  on  which 
powers  might  be  exercised  which  could  have  been 
better  employed  in  understanding  and  discussing 
higher  subjects ;  they  were  the  patrons  of  school  plays, 
of  public  prizes,  declamations,  examinations,  and 
other  exhibitions,  in  which  the  parents  were  more 
considered  than  the  boys ;  they  regarded  the  claims 
of  education,  not  as  a  desire  to  be  encouraged,  but  as 
a  demand  to  be  played  with  and  propitiated ;  they 
gave  the  best  education  of  their  time  in  order  to  ac¬ 
quire  confidence,  but  they  became  the  chief  obstacle 
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to  the  improvement  of  education ;  they  did  not  care 
for  enlightenment, but  only' for  the  influence  which  they 
could  derive  from  a  supposed  regard  for  enlightenment. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  service  of  Jesuits  in 
past  times,  we  have  little  to  hope  for  them  in  the  im¬ 
provement  of  education  at  present.  Governments 
have,  on  the  whole,  acted  wisely  by  checking  and 
suppressing  their  colleges. 

We  now  come  to  the  book  which  has  had  more  in¬ 
fluence  than  any  other  on  the  education  of  later  times. 
The  Emile  of  Rousseau,  was  published  in  1762.  It 
produced  an  astounding  effect  throughout  Europe. 
Those  were  days  when  the  whole  cultivated  world  vi¬ 
brated  to  any  touch  of  new  philosophy.  French  had 
superseded  Latin  as  the  general  medium  of  thought. 
French  learning  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  the  rest 
of  Europe  as  German  learning  does  now ;  and  any 
discovery  of  D’Alembert,  Rousseau,  or  Maupertuis 
traveled  with  inconceivable  speed  from  Versailles  to 
Schonbrunn,  from  the  Spree  to  the  Neva.  Kant  in  his 
distant  home  of  Konigsberg  broke  one  day  through 
his  habits — more  regular  than  the  town  clock — and 
stayed  at  home  to  study  the  new  revelation.  The  burden 
of  Rousseau’s  message  was  nature,  such  a  nature  as 
never  did  and  never  will  exist,  but  still  a  name  for  an 
ideal  worthy  of  our  struggles.  He  revolted  against  the 
false  civilization  which  he  saw  around  him ;  he  was 
penetrated  with  sorrow  at  the  shams  of  government  and 
society,  at  the  misery  of  the  poor  existing  side  by  side 
with  the  heartlessness  of  the  rich.  The  child  should 
be  the  pupil  of  nature.  He  lays  great  stress  on  the 
earliest  education.  The  first  year  of  life  is  in  every 
respect  the  most  important.  Nature  must  be  closely 
followed.  The  child’s  tears  are  petitions  which  should 
be  granted.  The  naughtiness  of  children  comes  from 
weakness  ;  make  the  child  strong  and  he  will  be  good. 
Children’s  destructiveness  is  a  form  of  activity.  Do 
not  be  too  anxious  to  make  children  talk  ;  be  satisfied 
with  a  small  vocabulary.  Lay  aside  all  padded  caps 
and  baby  jumpers.  Let  children  learn  to  walk  by 
learning  that  it  hurts  them  to  fall.  Do  not  insist  so 
much  on  the  duty  of  obedience  as  on  the  necessity 
of  submission  to  natural  laws.  Do  not  argue  too 
much  with  children ;  educate  the  heart  to  wish  for 
right  actions ;  before  all  things  study  nature.  The 
chief  moral  principle  is  do  no  one  harm.  It  is,  perhaps, 
strange  that  a  book  in  many  respects  so  wild  and 
fantastic  should  have  produced  so  great  a  practical  ef¬ 
fect.  In  pursuance  of  its  precepts,  children  went 
about  naked,  were  not  allowed  to  read,  and  when  they 
grew  up  wore  the  simplestclothes,  and  cared  for  little 
learning  except  the  study  of  nature  and  Plutarch.  The 
catastrophe  of  the  French  Revolution  has  made  the 
importance  of  fimile  less  apparent  to  us.  Much  of 
the  heroism  of  that  time  is  doubtless  due  to  the  exal¬ 
tation  produced  by  the  sweeping  away  of  abuses,  and 
the  approach  of  a  brighter  age.  But  we  must  not 
forget  that  the  first  generation  of  £mile  was  just 
thirty  years  old  in  1792,  that  many  of  the  Girondins, 
the  Marseillais,  the  soldiers  and  generals  of  Carnot 
and  Napoleon  had  been  bred  in  that  hardy  school. 

The  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  saw  a  great  devel¬ 
opment  given  to  classical  studies.  The  names  of 
Cellarius,  Gesner,  Ernesti,  and  Heyne,  are  perhaps 
more  celebrated  as  scholars  than  as  schoolmasters. 

Pestalozzi,  on  the  other  hand,  was  completely  and 
entirely  devoted  to  education.  His  greatest  merit  is 
that  he  set  an  example  of  absolute  self-abnegation, 
that  he  lived  with  his  pupils,  played,  starved  and  suf¬ 
fered  with  them,  and  clung  to  their  minds  and  hearts 
with  an  affectionate  sympathy  which  revealed  to  him 
every  minute  difference  of  character  and  disposition. 


His  method  is  to  proceed  from  the  easier  to  the  more 
difficult;  to  begin  with  observation,  to  pass  from  ob¬ 
servation  to  consciousness,  from  consciousness  to 
speech. 

Then  come  measuring,  drawing,  writing,  numbers, 
and  so  reckoning.  In  1799  he  had  been  enabled  to 
establish  a  school  at  Burgdorf,  where  he  remained  till 
1804.  In  1802  he  went  as  deputy  to  Paris,  and  did 
his  best  to  interest  Napoleon  in  a  scheme  of  national 
education  ;  but  the  great  conqueror  said  that  he  could 
not  trouble  himself  about  the  alphabet.  Pestalozzi’s 
last  ten  years  were  checkered  by  weariness  and  sor¬ 
row.  In  1825  he  retired  to  Neuhof,  the  home  of  his 
youth;  and  after  writing  the  adventures  of  his  life, 
and  his  last  work,  the  Swan's  Song,  he  died  in  1827. 
As  he  said  himself,  the  real  work  of  his  life  lay  in  the 
principles  of  education  which  he  practiced,  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  his  observation,  the  training  of  the  whole 
man,  the  sympathetic  application  of  the  teacher  to  the 
taught.  He  showed  what  truth  there  was  in  the 
principles  of  Comenius  and  Rousseau,  in  the  union 
of  training  with  information,  and  the  submissive  fol¬ 
lowing  of  nature;  he  has  had  the  deepest  effect  on  all 
branches  of  education  since  his  time,  and  his  influence 
is  far  from  being  exhausted. 

The  last  English  writers  on  education  are  Mr.  Her¬ 
bert  Spencer  and  Mr.  Alexander  Bain,  the  study  of 
whose  writings  will  land  us  in  those  regions  of  peda¬ 
gogics  which  have  been  most  recently  explored. 

Mr.  Bain’s  writings  on  education  are  extremely 
valuable.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  them 
consists  in  his  showing  how  what  may  be  called  the 
“  correlation  of  forces  in  man  ”  helps  us  to  a  right  edu¬ 
cation.  From  this  we  learn  that  emotion  may  be 
transformed  into  intellect,  that  sensation  may  ex¬ 
haust  the  brain  as  much  as  thought,  and  we  may  infer 
that  the  chief  duty  of  a  schoolmaster  is  to  stimulate 
the  powers  of  each  brain  under  his  charge  to  the  full¬ 
est  activity,  and  to  apportion  them  in  that  ratio  which 
will  best  conduce  to  the  most  complete  and  harmoni¬ 
ous  development  of  the  individual. 

It  seems  to  follow  from  this  sketch  of  the  history  of 
education  that,  in  spite  of  the  great  advances  which 
have  been,  made  of  late  years,  the  science  of  education 
is  still  far  in  advance  of  the  art.  Schoolmasters  are 
still  spending  their  best  energies  in  teaching  subjects 
which  have  been  universally  condemned  by  educa¬ 
tional  reformers  for  the  last  two  hundred  years.  The 
education  of  every  public  school  is  a  farrago  of  rules, 
principles,  and  customs  derived  from  every  age  of 
teaching,  from  the  most  modern  to  the  most  remote. 
It  is  plain  that  the  science  and  art  of  teaching  will 
never  be  established  on  a  firm  basis  until  it  is  organ¬ 
ized  on  the  model  of  the  sister  art  of  medicine.  We 
must  pursue  the  patient  methods  of  induction  by 
which  other  sciences  have  reached  the  stature  of  ma¬ 
turity;  we  must  discover  some  means  of  registering 
and  tabulating  results;  we  must  invent  a  phraseology 
and  nomenclature  which  will  enable  results  to  be  ac¬ 
curately  recorded ;  we  must  place  education  in  its 
proper  position  among  the  sciences  of  observation. 
A  philosopher  who  should  succeed  in  doing  this 
would  be  venerated  by  future  ages  as  the  creator  of 
the  art  of  teaching. 

In  English,  though  we  have  no  investigators  of  the 
history  of  education,  we  have  a  fairly  large  literature 
on  the  subject,  but  it  belongs  almost  exclusively  to 
the  United  States.  The  great  work  of  Henry  Bar¬ 
nard,  the  American  Journal  of  Education ,  in  twenty- 
five  volumes  has  valuable  papers  on  almost  every  part 
of  our  subject,  many  of  them  translated  from  the  Ger¬ 
man,  but  there  are  also  original  papers  on  our  old 
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English  educational  writers,  and  extracts  from  their 
works.  This  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  work  in  our 
language  on  the  history  of  education. 

Education  in  the  United  States  has  its  most  inter¬ 
esting  form  in  the  public  schools,  and  for  the  reason, 
if  for  no  other,  that  the  public  school  system  exists 
upon  the  theory,  undoubtedly  correct,  that,  in  a 
country  of  unrestricted  and  universal  suffrage,  either 
intelligence  or  ignorance  may  at  any  time  take  the 
form  of  law,  and  that  one  or  the  other  invariably  must. 
The  motive  and  imperative  necessity  therefore,  of  a 
system  of  schools  that  shall  afford  elementary  instruc¬ 
tion  to  all  the  children  of  proper  age,  has  now  come 
to  be  universally  recognized. 

It  is  true  that  the  origin  of  a  form  of  the  common 
school  was  in  the  church,  or,  rather  in  Christianity. 
But  the  motive  of  the  church  school,  the  parochial 
school,  is  almost  directly  opposite  to  that  which  sus¬ 
tains  the  schools  of  the  State.  One  is  to  instruct  the 
child,  for  the  benefit  of  the  individual  it  is  true,  but  also 
and  perhaps  chiefly,  for  the  purposes  of  the  church. 
The  other  is  to  teach  him  for  himself,  but  as  an  integral 
and  inseparable  part  of  the  State  ;  to  cause  his  duties 
as  a  citizen  to  be  exercised  with  the  care  and  inde¬ 
pendence  which  comes  of  intelligence,  and  to  make 
sure  of  the  permanence,  the  independence  and  the 
general  happiness  of  the  commonwealth  through  the 
ballot  that  is  cast  with  knowledge,  with  definite  in¬ 
tention,  and  that  is  not  easily  deceived,  misled  or 
mistaken. 

This  idea  of  a  common  school  system  was  first 
openly  advocated  and  after  a  while  carried  out,  in  the 
United  States,  and  was  in  reality  an  open  departure 
from  all  older  ideas,  which  esteemed  education  a  per¬ 
sonal  benefit  to  be  obtained  or  gone  without  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  fortune  or  the  opportunities  of  the  individ¬ 
ual.  It  was  the  adoption  by  the  State  of  the  original 
idea  of  the  church,  and  it  is  resented  even  now  in 
many  cases  by  the  church  as  a  usurpation  of  her 
functions.  Some  of  the  strongest  supporters  of  the 
scheme  of  public  education  are  unable  to  see  but  that 
morals,  that  is,  religion,  should  also  be  taught,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  it  is  clear  that  the  moment  this  field  is 
entered  a  conflict  of  opinion  begins  as  to  what  moral 
or  religious  instruction  consists  in,  what  especial  form 
it  shall  take,  and  what  doctrines  amid  the  multitude 
shall  be  promulgated. 

Martin  Luther  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  ad¬ 
vocate  the  maintenance  of  schools  by  the  civil  govern¬ 
ment  instead  of  the  church.  In  Germany  his  idea 
prevailed,  and  from  his  beginning  grew  the  fact  that 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Germans 
were  the  best  educated  people  in  Europe.  Another 
great  reformer,  John  Knox,  advocated  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  public  schools  by  the  kirk  and  a  century 
after  his  ideas  also  were  embodied  in  laws,  and  for  a 
long  time  the  Scotch  in  their  turn  were  the  best-ed¬ 
ucated  people  of  Europe.  Prussia  now  claims  that 
distinction,  and  the  Prussian  system,  which  contem¬ 
plates  entire  control  of  the  schools  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  instead  of  the  church  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
semi-military  in  character,  is  now  the  general  model 
for  schools  in  Germany.  There  is  now  a  remarkable 
interest  in  public  school  systems  by  all  enlightened 
peoples.  In  many  cases  it  is  only  a  beginning,  under 
widely- varying  ideas,  to  be  influenced  for  an  indefinite 
time  to  corne  by  the  old  question  of  the  desired  con¬ 
trol  of  the  minds  of  the  young  by  the  church  and  its 
influences,  and  even  by  the  proposition  that  the  duty 
of  the  state  consists  in  furnishing  the  means  of  ed¬ 
ucation,  the  church,  oj:  religion,  directing  its  expendi¬ 
ture* 


The  most  complete  of  all  these  systems,  and  the 
most  successful  of  all  experiments  in  public  education, 
exists  in  the  United  States.  The  first  settlers  in  New 
England  had  hardly  become  permanent  residents  be¬ 
fore  they  began  to  provide  for  education.  They  had 
the  beginnings  of  the  present  system  at  least  in  so  far 
as  the  making  of  appropriations  out  of  the  public 
funds  for  their  maintenance  is  concerned,  and  in 
time,  naturally  and  without  friction,  the  entire  system 
of  to-day  may  be  said  to  have  had  its  origin  with  these 
colonists.  As  civilization  traveled  westward  the  idea 
progressed,  and  the  common  school  appeared  in  every 
village.  In  the  south  the  idea  was  not  so  readily 
able  to  take  root  and  flourish.  Classes  only  were  cul¬ 
tivated,  and  the  masses  were  not  included  in  the  idea 
of  the  general  necessity  for  learning.  Little  was  done 
until  after  the  close  of  the  war  of  secession  which  en¬ 
ded  in  1865.  Previous  to  this  the  necessities  imposed 
by  the  institution  of  slavery  prevented  the  education 
of  the  large  portion  of  the  population  that  were 
colored.  The  view  that  supports  the  public  schools 
of  the  present  had  an  instinctive  application  in  the 
south  before  the  war  in  the  idea  that  slavery,  a  sub¬ 
jugated  condition  of  the  man,  cannot  be  successfully 
maintained  after  he  has  obtained  even  the  rudiment  of 
an  education,  and  the  opinion  that  slavery  and  gen¬ 
eral  education  even  of  the  free  whites  could  long  ex¬ 
ist  together  was  never  seriously  put  forward.  The 
remnants  of  the  once  extensive  class  known  as  “  poor 
whites”  still  exist,  but  are  passing  rapidly  away  un¬ 
der  changed  conditions  and  opinions.  Every  State  in 
the  Union,  and  every  organized  Territory,  has  now  a 
public  school  system  established  by  law,  and  growing 
with  the  growth  of  its  population. 

All  public  schools  in  the  U.  S.  have  one  peculiarity. 
They  are  in  no  case  the  care  of  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment,  but  are  instituted,  regulated  and  supported  by 
each  State,  which  passes  such  laws  on  the  subject  as 
it  pleases.  Generally  under  these  statutes  each  State 
has  one  State  superintendent  of  schools,  and  each 
county  a  superintendent.  In  New  England,  however, 
the  town  system,  and  not  the  county,  is  in  vogue,  and 
each  town  has  its  superintendent.  In  two  or  three 
other  States,  as  Arkansas,  Louisiana  and  Texas,  sev¬ 
eral  counties  may  constitute  a  district,  with  its  super¬ 
intendent. 

To  support  these  schools  most  of  the  States  have 
now  permanent  funds,  the  annual  interest  of  which  is 
spent  in  public  education,  the  principle  remaining  in¬ 
tact.  In  some  cases  again,  the  counties  possess  funds. 
Often  provision  is  made  by  statute  for  the  turning 
into  the  school  fund  of  certain  classes  of  fines,  for  the 
reverting  to  the  State  for  school  funds  of  certain 
abandoned  property,  etc.  In  all  cases  the  principle 
remains  the  same;  the  schools  are  a  public  charge, 
under  State  control,  to  be  supported  by  the  public 
funds. 

The  original  sources  of  a  public  school  fund 
have  been  carefully  provided  for  wherever  cir¬ 
cumstances  made  it  possible.  This  has  been  mostly 
from  public  lands.  In  all  new  States  at  least  one 
thirty-sixth  of  all  the  land  is  specifically  set  apart  for 
school  purposes,  and  in  some  cases  one-sixteenth  has 
been  so  appropriated,  by  the  act  admitting  them  into 
the  Union.  Where  proper  care  has  been  exercised  in 
the  disposal  of  these  lands  and  in  investing  the  ac¬ 
cruing  funds,  the  endowment  is  magnificent.  Some  of 
the  most  valuable  blocks  in  the  heart  of  the  city  of  Chi¬ 
cago  are  the  property  of  the  school  fund  of  the  State. 
The  Western  Reserve  of  Ohio,  a  tract  containing 
5,700  square  miles,  was  sold  for  the  augmentation  of 
3,  schoo}  fppd,  and  the  interest  upon  tjie  suip  repejved 
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!s  so  used.  The  splendid  results  of  this  policy  may 
be  seen  in  Michigan,  Kansas  and,  indeed,  in  every 
State  that  had  public  lands  within  its  boundary  at  the 
time  of  admission,  and  where  its  funds  accruing  have 
been  managed  with  anything  approaching  care  and 
foresight.  In  some  cases,  like  that  of  West  Virginia, 
there  were  no  public  lands.  Texas,  having  been 
taken  into  the  Union  by  annexation,  owned  her  public 
lands. 

In  all  the  States  it  may  be  unreservedly  said  that 
the  common  schools  accomplish  fully  what  is  intended, 
in  all  certain  general  principles  are  adhered  to,  and 
these  are  so  entirely  understood  that  the  public  school 
system  is  so  nearly  the  same  in  all  the  States  that  it 
elicits  no  comment  upon  differences  and  comparative 
inefficiencies.  The  systems  all  provide  for  the  secur¬ 
ing  of  competent  teachers  by  examination  by  pre¬ 
scribed  authority.  All  provide  for  the  visiting  of 
schools  by  officials  who  are  paid  for  the  service  and 
who  make  reports,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  schools 
in  distant  and  sparsely-settled  localities  so  that  all 
children  may  have  fair  advantages.  All  the  States 
provide  also  for  the  establishment  of  graded  schools, 
and,  as  supplementary  to  the  graded  schools,  of  those 
usually  known  as  High  schools,  where  diplomas  are 
awarded  upon  graduation,  and  whose  course  of  study 
is  usually  fully  equal  to  the  preparation  of  young  men 
and  women  for  entering  college.  Tens  of  thousands 
of  successful  men  in  professional  life  in  the  U.  S. 
have  had  no  further  school  training  than  that  afforded 
by  these  High  schools. 

In  many  of  the  States  a  State  university  is  included 
in  the  public  school  system,  having  been  provided  for, 
established  and  endowed,  out  of  the  public  lands,  by 
special  grant  of  such  lands  from  Congress  when  the 
State  was  admitted.  To  most  of  these  universities, 
probably  now  to  all,  both  sexes  are  admitted.  If 
there  are  tuition  fees  they  are  small,  and  generally  in¬ 
struction  is  practically  free.  The  common  school  sys¬ 
tem  is  crowned  by  these  universities  and  by  the 
normal  schools.  Some  of  them  are  of  so  high  a  grade 
that  they  attract  students  from  afar.  A  notable  ex¬ 
ample  may  be  found  in  Michigan,  and  another,  less  in 
fame  and  younger,  in  Kansas. 

There  is  an  enormous  list  of  educational  publica¬ 
tions,  taken,  read  and  contributed  to  by  teachers. 
The  profession  of  teacher  is  in  most  cases  permanent, 
and  the  career  of  teacher  has  come  to  be  included 
among  the  technical  professions,  chosen,  adhered  to, 
and  highly  regarded.  The  subject  of  the  public 
schools  is  one  near  to  the  hearts  and  interests  of  the 
people.  The  sons  and  daughters  of  the  wealthy  do  not 
form  a  class  sufficiently  large  to  support  private  schools 
and  there  is  no  general  demand  for  their  establish¬ 
ment  beyond  the  kindergarten.  All  the  youth  of 
every  town  or  district,  of  all  denominations,  occupa¬ 
tions  and  professions,  and  in  all  degrees  of  worldly 
prosperity,  may  be  said  to  go  to  school  together. 
They  know  each  other.  The  class-feeling  is  eliminated 
if  any  exists.  This  branch  of  the  subject  of  American 
common  schools,  the  result  of  the  system  to  the 
great  body-politic  of  the  country,  has  never  been 
discussed  and  has  never  been  objected  to.  It  may, 
indeed,  he  said  to  be  intentional  in  the  mind  of  the 
average  citizen  that  his  child  shall  learn  in  early  youth 
that  all  men  really  are  by  nature  “free  and  equal,” 
that  classes  and  grades  of  humanity,  which  un¬ 
doubtedly  exist,  are  produced  solely  by  the  volition 
of  the  individual,  that  there  is  no  question  of  natural 
estate  to  be  considered  in  any  relation  of  American 
life. 

The  question  hardest  to  solve  in  connection  with 


the  public  schools  in  the  United  States  will  be  that 
referred  to — the  question  of  the  teaching  of  morals 
and  religion.  If  moral  or  religious  instruction  is  to 
be  given  in  the  schools  the  kind  and  quality  of  such 
instruction  will  immediately  excite  the  apprehensions 
of  the  sects,  yet  the  cry  of  all  the  sects  is  that  such  in¬ 
struction  must  be  given.  If  such  instruction  be  brief, 
indefinite  and  general,  it  will  be  too  small  to  give  gen¬ 
eral  satisfaction.  Each  citizen,  incorrigible  in  his 
personal  convictions  about  doctrine  and  sect,  will 
think  the  moral  training  of  his  offspring  either  neg¬ 
lected  or  wrong.  In  these  late  times,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  the  logic  of  the  situation  and  the  evi¬ 
dent  facts  of  the  case,  the  old  traditional  idea  that 
the  church  has  the  right  to  direct  education  is  still 
widely  extant,  and  is  the  moving  force  in  this  grave 
issue. 

EDWARD,  or  Edward  I.,  king  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  was  the  eldest  son  of  Alfred  the  Great,  and 
succeeded  bis  father,  by  the  voice  of  the  Witan,  Octo¬ 
ber  26,  901.  He  was  then  about  thirty  years  of  age, 
and  had  already,  in  893,  distinguished  himself  by  in¬ 
flicting  a  disastrous  defeat  on  the  Danes  at  Farnham. 
His  election  to  the  throne  was  disputed  by  his  cousin 
Ethehvold,  who,  leaguing  himself  with  the  Danes  of 
Northumbria,  waged,  with  varying  success,  a  civil  war 
of  four  years’  duration.  It  was  brought  to  a  close  in 
906  by  Ethel  wold’s  death  in  battle,  when  Edward  con¬ 
cluded  a  peace  with  the  East  Anglians  and  the  North¬ 
umbrians.  The  pacification  was  not,  however,  of  a 
very  satisfactory  nature,  and  was  not  of  long  continu¬ 
ance,  for  in  910  Edward  “sent  out  a  force  of  West 
Saxons  and  Mercians,  who  greatly  spoiled  the  army  of 
the  north,”  and  in  91 1  the  Danes,  receiving  large  rein¬ 
forcements  from  France,  made  repeated  attacks  on 
Wessex  and  Mercia.  Against  this  common  enemy 
Edward  and  his  sister  Ethelfleda,  who  became  “Lady 
of  Mercia”  in  912,  formed  conjoint  measures.  Ethel¬ 
fleda  drove  the  Danes  from  Mercia,  and,  to  secure  her 
conquests,  erected  the  fortresses  of  Bridgenorth,  Staf¬ 
ford,  Tamworth,  and  Warwick  ;  while  Edward,  by 
adopting  the  same  methods  in  East  Anglia  and  Essex, 
gradually  accomplished  the  complete  subjugation  of  the 
Danes.  On  the  death  of  Ethelfleda,  in  922,  he  an¬ 
nexed  Mercia  to  his  own  crown,  and  became  King  of 
all  England  south  of  the  Humber.  But  this  was  not 
the  whole  result  of  his  victories,  for  the  Danes  of 
Northumbria,  the  Welsh,  the  Scots,  and  the  Britons  of 
Strathclyde,  either  from  dread  of  his  power,  or  from  de¬ 
sire  for  his  protection,  voluntarily  chose  him  to  be  their 
“  father  and  Lord.”  He  died  in  925. 

EDWARD,  or  Edward  II.,  surnamed  the  Martyr, 
an  Anglo-Saxon  king,  succeeded  his  father  Edgar,  in 
975,  at  the  age  of  about  thirteen  years.  He  was  the 
elder  son  of  Edgar,  and  is  said  to  have  been  recom¬ 
mended  by  him  as  his  successor  ;  but  the  party  in  the 
state  opposed  to  the  monks  supported  nevertheless  the 
claims  of  his  younger  brother  Ethelred,  son  of  Elfrida, 
and  only  seven  years  of  age.  The  influence  of  Dunstan 
was,  however,  sufficiently  great  to  overbear  all  oppo¬ 
sition,  and  in  a  somewhat  summary  fashion  he  presented 
Edward  to  the  Witan  at  Winchester,  and  consecrated 
him  king.  During  his  short  reign  the  only  circum¬ 
stances  worthy  of  notice  are  the  quarrels  between  the 
two  parties  in  the  state,  and  the  rapid  decline  of  the 
authority  of  Dunstan  and  the  monks.  The  death  of 
Edward,  which  occurred  in  978,  was  the  result  of  a 
base  act  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  Elfrida.  He  was 
returning  exhausted  from  the  chase  at  Wareham  wdien 
he  was  lured  to  her  residence,  and  was  stabbed  in  the 
back  while  partaking  of  hospitality  before  her  palace 
gate. 
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EDWARD,  or  Edward  III.,  king  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  surnamed,  on  account  of  his  reputation  for 
superior  sanctity,  the  Confessor,  was  the  son  of  Ethel- 
red  II.  and  Emma,  daughter  of  Richard  I.  of  Normandy, 
and  was  born  at  Islip,  Oxfordshire,  probably  in  1004.  On 
the  election  of  Swendto  the  throne  of  England  in  1013, 
Emma,  with  her  husband  and  family  took  refuge  in 
Normandy;  and  Edward,  notwithstanding  the  marriage 
of  Emma  to  Canute  in  1017,  continued  to  reside  at  the 
Norman  court,  until  he  was  recalled  to  England  by 
Hardicanute  in  1041.  Hardicanute  died  in  1042,  and 
“before  the  king  was  buried,  all  folk  chose  Edward  to 
be  king  at  London  ;  ”  but  partly  from  his  own  unwil¬ 
lingness  to  accept  the  crown,  and  partly  from  the  oppo¬ 
sition  of  the  Danes  who  came  to  England  with  Canute, 
his  coronation  did  not  take  place  till  April,  1043.  The 
chief  agent  in  overcoming  his  scruples,  and  in  quelling 
all  murmurs  of  opposition  against  his  election,  was 
Godwin  the  West  Saxon  earl,  whose  influence  was  at 
that  time  paramount  in  England.  The  exact  nature  of 
the  relations  between  Godwin  and  Edward  has  been  the 
subject  of  considerable  discussion;  but  the  most  prob¬ 
able  view  of  the  matter  is  that,  until  after  the  marriage 
of  Edward  to  Edgitha,  daughter  of  Godwin,  in  1045, 
these  were  on  the  w  hole  cordial  and  friendly,  but  that 
gradually  the  king’s  preference  of  Normans  to  Anglo- 
Saxons,  his  nec  ssary  friendship  with  Leofric  of  Mercia 
and  Siward  of  Northumbria,  and  his  growing  dread  of 
Godwin’s  ambitious  character,  led  to  misunderstanding 
and  distrust.  It  was,  probably,  at  the  instigation  of 
Godwin  that  Edward,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  de¬ 
prived  his  mother  Emma  of  her  possessions,  and  caused 
her  to  live  in  retirement  in  Winchester,  and  that  he  ban¬ 
ished  from  the  kingdom  the  chief  Danish  partisans  who 
opposed  his  election.  For  the  first  eight  years  his  reign 
was  comparatively  tranquil,  the  only  circumstances 
worthy  of  mention  being  a  threatened  invasion  by  Nor¬ 
way,  the  ravages  committed  by  pirates  in  Kent  and 
Essex,  and  the  outlawry  of  Sweyn,  son  of  Godwin,  for 
the  seduction  of  the  abbe  s  of  Leominster.  In  1051, 
Eustace,  Count  of  Boulogne,  in  endeavoring  to  quarter 
his  followers  on  the  town  of  Dover,  was  resisted  by 
the  burghers,  and  a  quarrel  ensuing,  several  Normans 
were  slain.  The  king,  on  hearing  Eustace’s  account  of 
the  affair,  without  further  inquiry,  commanded  Godwin 
to  chastise  the  town  by  military  execution.  Godwin 
demanded  a  trial ;  but  the  king,  incited  it  is  said  by 
Robert,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  summoned  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Witan  at  Gloucester,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  into  the  affair  at  Dover,  but  to  pass  judgment 
on  Godwin  for  his  contumacy.  Ultimately,  Godwin 
thought  it  prudent  to  leave  the  country  and  take  refuge 
in  Flanders.  It  was  during  his  absence  that  William, 
Duke  of  Normandy,  visited  England  ;  and  if  this  prince 
did  not  then  receive  the  promise  of  the  crown  from 
Edward,  his  ambition  to  possess  it  and  his  hopes  of 
success  were  doubtless  confirmed  by  his  visit.  There 
seems  to  have  been  general  regret  at  Godwin’s 
absence  ;  and  encouraged  by  the  assurances  he  received 
from  England,  he  gathered  a  fleet,  and  uniting  with 
Harold,  appeared  in  London.  The  king  endeavored  to 
oppose  him,  but  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of 
his  subjects,  and  Godwin  and  his  sons  were  reinstated  in 
their  possessions.  When  the  father  left  England, 
Edgitha  had  been  deprived  of  her  property  and  sent  to 
the  royal  abbey  of  Wherwell,  but  on  his  return  she  was 
restored  to  her  former  position.  Godwin  died  in  1053* 
and  after  his  death  Harold  attained  to  great  influence, 
and  virtually  ruled  the  kingdom  in  the  name  of  Edward. 
Toward  the  end  of  1065  Edward’s  health  began  rapidly 
to  fail.  He  had  rebuilt  the  ancient  abbey  of  West¬ 
minster,  and  his  only  wish  was  fo  be  present  at  ds  con¬ 
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secration,  which  was  to  take  place  December  28th,  but 
over-exertion  on  some  previous  festival  days  was  too 
much  for  his  remaining  strength.  His  share  in  the  cer¬ 
emony  had  to  be  performed  by  deputy,  and  he  died 
January  5,  1066. 

EDWARD  I.,  King  of  England,  was  the  son  of 
Henry  III.  of  England,  and  of  Eleanor,  daughter  of 
the  Count  of  Provence,  and  was  born  at  Westminster, 
June  16,  1239.  In  1252  he  was  named  governor  of 
Gascony  in  room  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  with  whom 
Henry  was  dissatisfied;  and  in  1254,  by  his  marriage 
with  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Alphonso  X.  of  Castille,  he 
secured  to  the  English  for  a  time  undisputed  possession 
of  that  province.  At  the  battle  of  Lewes,  May  13, 
1264,  Edward,  by  the  impetuosity  of  his  attack,  at 
first  defeated  the  barons  with  great  slaughter,  but  by 
his  too  great  rashness  in  pursuit  failed  to  give  the  king 
proper  support  in  another  part  of  the  field,  and  was 
thus  the  cause  ultimately  of  the  utter  rout  of  the  royal 
forces.  He  was  taken  prisoner,  but  escaping  by  a 
clever  stratagem,  he  joined  with  the  Earl  of  Gloucester, 
and  inflicted  a  disastrous  defeat  on  De  Montfort  and  his 
sons  at  Evesham,  August  3,  1265.  In  1269,  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Pope,  he  undertook  a  crusade  to  the  Holy 
Land.  He  reached  it  in  1270,  and  in  1271  he  captured 
Nazareth  and  massacred  all  the  Turks  found  within  its 
walls.  In  revenge,  perhaps,  for  this  act,  an  assassin, 
on  June  12,  1272,  stabbed  him  in  three  places  with  a 
poisoned  arrow  ;  but  his  vigorous  constitution  triumphed 
over  his  injuries  and  he  completely  recovered.  In 
the  same  year  his  father  died,  and  he  was  pro¬ 
claimed  king.  He  had  arrived  at  Sicily  when 
the  news  reached  him,  but  instead  of  going  direct 
to  England,  he  crossed  over  to  Italy,  and  thence 
into  France,  where  in  a  tournament  his  follow¬ 
ers  quarreled  with  those  of  the  Count  of  Chalons, 
and  he  slew  the  count  in  single  combat.  He  landed  in 
England,  August  2,  1274,  and  was  crowned  on  the  19th. 
In  October  of  the  same  year  he  issued  writs  to  inquire 
into  the  state  or  the  realm,  and  the  next  year  there  were 
passed  the  laws  called  the  Statutes  of  Westminster, 
which  reformed  many  of  the  abuses  of  the  feudal  system, 
secured  freedom  from  undue  influence  in  the  election  of 
sheriffs  and  other  justices,  and  threatened  with  penalties 
certain  oppressive  acts  on  the  part  of  the  barons.  In 
1267  he  conquered  Wales  andcaused  Llewelyn  to  sue  for 
peace ;  but  in  1280,  a  Welsh  war  again  broke  out, 
which  continued  till  the  death  of  Llewelyn  in  1282. 
Edward’s  plan  to  obtain  money  for  the  expenses  of  this 
war,  by  summoning  for  consultation  in  1283  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  shires,  the  boroughs,  and  the  church, 
was  the  germ  of  the  English  House  of  Commons, 
although  the  first  properly  constituted  Parliament  did 
not  meet  till  1295.  A  less  creditable  method  of  raising 
money'was  the  banishment,  in  1280,  of  the  Jews  from 
England,  on  condition  that  the  clergy  and  laity  submit¬ 
ted  to  a  tax  of  a  fifteenth.  Two  other  important  decis¬ 
ions  were  the  consequence  of  his  money  difficulties  :  — 
in  1297  he  refused  submission  to  the  bill  of  Boniface 
VIII.,  forbidding  the  clergy  to  be  taxed  on  their  ecclesi¬ 
astical  revenue,  and  in  1299  he  was  obliged  to  confirm 
the  charters  conferring  on  the  people  the  right  to  fix 
their  own  taxation.  In  1290  Queen  Eleanor  died,  and 
in  1293  Edward  entered  into  negotiations  for  a  marriage 
with  Margaret,  sister  of  Philip  IV.  of  France;  but  on 
account  of  an  act  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  French, 
these  negotiations  were  broken  off  for  a  time,  and  the  mar¬ 
riage  did  not  take  place  till  1299.  From  1295  the  affairs 
of  Scotland  occupied  his  chief  attention.  In  1292  he 
had  decided  the  claims  of  the  candidates  for  the  Scottish 
crown  in  favor  of  Baliol,  on  condition  that  the  latter 
acknowledged  him  as  lord  paramount,  and  on  the  break- 
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ing  out  of  war  with  PTance  he  demanded  his  assistance. 
On  Baliol’s  refusal,  and  on  learning  that  he  had  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  P'rance,  Edward  in  1296  captured 
Berwick,  defeated  the  Scots  at  Dunbar,  took  the  castle 
of  Roxburgh,  Jedburgh,  Edinburgh,  Dumbarton,  and 
Stirling,  and  receiving  at  Perth  Baliol’s  unconditional 
surrender,  sent  him  prisoner  to  the  Tower.  In  1297 
Wallace  headed  a  rebellion  of  the  Scots,  and  defeated 
the  English  with  great  slaughter  at  the  battle  of  Stirling 
bridge  ;  but  next  year  the  Scots  suffered  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  defeat  at  Falkirk,  and  only  prevented  the  further 
success  of  the  English  by  laying  waste  their  own  country. 
In  1299  and  1300  Edward’s  attempts  at  invasion  met 
with  little  success  on  account  of  opposition  from  his 
barons.  In  1301  he  invaded  Scotland  for  the  fifth  time, 
but  at  the  request  of  the  king  of  France  granted  it  a 
truce.  In  1304  he  compelled  its  submission,  and 
excepted  from  the  amnesty  granted  to  the  Scotch 
nobles  Sir  William  Wallace,  who  was  captured  and  exe¬ 
cuted  in  1305.  In  1307,  to  avenge  Bruce’s  murder  of 
Comyn  and  his  attacks  on  the  English,  Edward  resolved 
on  a  seventh  invasion,  and  though  in  great  bodily  weak¬ 
ness,  determined  to  lead  his  army  in  person  ;  but  his 
almost  unexampled  labors  had  already  undermined  his 
vigorous  health,  and  he  died  July  7,  1307,  at  the  village 
of  Burgh-on-the-Sands,  on  the  fifth  day  of  his  march 
northward  from  Carlisle.  He  had  given  orders  that  his 
dead  body  should  be  carried  before  the  army  until  his 
enemies  were  conquered  ;  but  his  son  Edward  made  no 
endeavor  to  fulfill  his  wish.  The  body  was  escorted 
to  Waltham,  and  was  buried  at  Westminster  on  Octo¬ 
ber  27th. 

EDWARD  II.,  King  of  England,  fourth  son  of 
Edward  I.  and  of  Eleanor,  was  born  at  Carnarvon, 
April  25,  1284,  and  became  heir-apparent  in  1285.  His 
first  title  was  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  but  in  1301  he  was 
created  Earl  of  Chester  and  Prince  of  Wales.  His 
ersonal  character,  and  the  whole  tenor  and  tendency  of 
is  reign,  may  perhaps  be  best  described  as  the  opposite 
of  those  of  his  father.  Though  not  the  slave  of  any  of 
the  worst  vices,  and  not  without  natural  abilities,  he 
was  weak,  indolent,  and  faithless ;  and  his  utter  in¬ 
competence  for  the  position  in  which  fortune  had 
placed  him  requires  no  other  proof  than  the  fate  which 
finally  overtook  him.  His  first  acts  after  the  death  of 
his  father  foreshadowed  his  future  career.  He  at  once 
recalled  Piers  Gaveston,  a  favorite  whom  his  father 
had  banished  from  the  court,  and  created  him  Earl  of 
Cornwall,  caused  his  father’s  body  to  be  buried  at 
Westminster,  and,  after  rejoining  the  army  for  a  few 
days,  returned  again  to  London,  and  for  six  years  made 
no  serious  effort  to  prosecute  the  war  witla  Scotland. 
Previous  to  his  coronation  he  went  to  France  to  be 
married  to  Isabella,  daughter  of  Philip  II.;  and  by 
appointing  Gaveston  guardian  of  the  kingdom  during 
his  absence,  and  loading  him  with  honors  and  presents 
on  his  return,  he  roused  the  animosity  of  the  nobles  to 
such  a  height  that  it  was  only  on  his  promising  to  agree 
to  certain  demands  that  might  be  submitted  to  him  at  a 
future  Parliament,  that  they  consented  to  his  coronation. 
It  took  place  February  25,  1308.  Until  the  nobles 
rose  in  rebellion  in  1312,  and  executed  Gaveston  at 
Warwick  castle,  the  favorite  formed  a  perpetual  subject 
of  dispute  between  the  nobles  and  the  king,  and  was 
alternately  banished  and  recalled  according  to  the  king’s 
exigencies.  In  1311  Parliament  confirmed  the  report 
of  the  “  Committee  of  Ordinances  ”  appointed  to  reform 
ihe  abuses  of  the  administration.  The  king  nominally 
agreed  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  report,  but  by  a 
savingclause  secured  to  himself  full  liberty  to  evade  the 
principal  enactments,  the  result  of  which  was  a  series  of 
quarrels  with  the  nobles,  becoming  more  serious  each 


successive  time,  followed  by  reconciliations  increasing 
gradually  in  hollowness  till  the  end  of  his  reign. 
Robert  Bruce  took  full  advantage  of  the  internal 
difficulties  of  England,  and  in  1314  had  reconquered  the 
principal  strongholds  of  Scotland  with  the  exception  of 
Stirling  castle.  For  its  relief  Edward  raised  an  army 
of  100,000  men,  but  suffered  a  ruinous  defeat  at  the 
battle  of  Bannockburn,  June  24,  1314-  Edward 

made  no  further  effort  of  importance  against  the  Scots 
till  1319,  when  he  besieged  Berwick,  which  Bruce  had 
taken,  but  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege,  and  con¬ 
cluded  a  two  years’  truce  with  Scotland.  After  the 
death  of  Piers  Gaveston,  the  place  of  favorite  with  the 
king  was  occupied  by  Hugh  Despenser.  He  was  ban¬ 
ished  by  Parliament  in  1321,  but  soon  returned  ;  and, 
provoked  at  this,  the  barons  under  Lancaster  declared 
war,  but  were  defeated  and  Lancaster  executed  in  March, 
1322.  In  1323  a  fourteen  years’  truce  was  concluded 
with  Scotland.  In  1324  Edward  was  persuaded  to 
send  the  queen  to  France  in  order  to  settle  some  dis¬ 
putes  with  the  French  king.  She  succeeded  in  liei 
mission,  but  refused  to  return  home,  an  account,  slit 
affirmed,  of  previous  ill-treatment  by  her  husband, 
although  doubtless  intrigues  with  Roger  Mortimer  had 
something  to  do  with  her  refusal.  From  France  slit 
went  to  Flanders,  and,  ra’sing  a  small  army  against  the 
king,  landed  at  Orwell  in  Suffolk,  September  22,  1326. 
The  whole  nation  flocked  to  her  standard,  Despensei 
was  executed,  and  young  Edward  was  appointed  guard¬ 
ian  of  the  kingdom.  In  1327,  the  king  was  formerly 
deposed  by  Parliament,  and  his  son  elected  in  his  stead. 
A  plot  was  formed  against  the  deposed  monarch  in  the 
same  year,  and  he  was  murdered  with  great  cruelty  a( 
Berkely  Castle  on  September  27th.  (See  the  same 
writers  for  this  reign  as  for  the  last.) 

EDWARD  III.,  King  of  England,  the  eldest  son  of 
Edward  II.  and  of  Isabella,  was  born  at  Windsor,  No¬ 
vember  13,  1312.  He  was  appo’nted  guardian  of  the 
Kingdom  October  26,  1326,  and  received  the  crown 
February  1,  1327.  On  January  24,  1328,  he  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Philippa,  daughter  of  the  Count  of  Hainault 
During  his  minority  the  government  of  the  kingdom  wa* 
intrusted  to  a  body  of  guardians  with  Henry  of  Lancas 
ter  at  their  head,  but  was  virtually  usurped  by  Rogei 
Mortimer,  until  the  king,  irritated  by  his  arrogance 
caused  him  to  be  seized  at  Nottingham  on  October  15 
1 330,  and  conveyed  to  the  Tower.  He  was  executed  a’ 
T yburn  on  N ovember  29th.  1 1  is  said  to  have  been  chiefly 
through  Mortimer’s  influence  that,  on  April  24,  1328,  a 
peace  was  concluded  between  England  and  Scotland,  the 
chief  provisions  of  which  were  that  the  Scots  agreed  to 
pay  England  the  sum  of  ^20,000,  and  that  Edward 
agreed  definitely  to  recognize  the  independence  of  the 
Scotch  crown.  The  treaty  was  very  unpopular  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  it  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that,  when 
Edward  Baliol,  in  1332,  made  his  attempt  to  mount  the 
Scotch  throne,  Edward  III.  gave  him  indirect  assistance, 
and  that  after  Baliol’s  dethronement  in  1333,  an  invasion 
of  Scotland  was  resolved  on.  On  July  19th  Edward  de¬ 
feated  the  Scots  at  the  battle  of  Halidon  Hill,  and 
receiving  as  the  result  of  his  victory  the  submission  of  the 
principal  Scotch  nobles,  he  annexed  the  whole  of  Scot¬ 
land  south  of  the  Forth  to  his  own  crown,  and  allowed 
Baliol  to  reign  over  the  remainder  as  titular  king.  Soon 
after,  Baliol  was  again  a  fugitive,  but  was  again  aided  by 
Edward  to  mount  a  nominal  throne.  After  a  short 
period  of  peace  Edward,  in  July,  1336,  ravaged  and 
burned  Scotland  as  far  as  Aberdeen,  but  growing  com¬ 
plications  with  France  compelled  him  in  the  same  year 
to  return  to  England.  Though  ho  professed  to  have  a 
claim,  through  his  mother,  on  the  French  throne  against 
Philip  of  Valois,  that  claim  was  left  in  abeyance  until 
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several  acts  of  aggression  on  the  part  of  Philip  brought 
about  a  rupture  between  the  two  kings.  The  Count  of 
Flanders,  at  Philip’s  instigation,  had  broken  off  commer¬ 
cial  relations  with  England,  French  privateers  were 
daily  committing  ravages  on  English  commerce,  Aqui¬ 
taine  was  continually  threatened  by  desultory  attacks, 
and  Philip,  though  he  hesitated  to  accept  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  being  the  first  to  declare  war,  scarcely  attempted 
to  conceal  his  endeavors  to  throw  that  responsibility  on 
Edward.  Edward  sailed  for  Flanders  July  16,  1338, 
and  at  Coblentz  held  a  conference  with  the  emperor, 
Louis  V.,  at  which  the  latter  appointed  him  his  vicar- 
general,  and  gave  orders  for  all  the  princes  of  the  Low 
Countries  to  follow  him  in  war  for  the  space  of  seven 
years.  In  1339  Edward  laid  siege  to  Cambrai,  but  soon 
afterward  raised  the  siege  and  invaded  France.  Philip 
advanced  to  meet  him,  but  declined  battle,  and  Edward 
concluded  his  first  campaign  without  achieving  anything 
to  compensate  him  for  its  cost. 

In  1340  he  defeated  the  French  fleet  before  Sluys, 
and  after  landing  in  France  laid  siege  to  Tournai,  but 
before  he  succeeded  in  capturing  it  he  was  induced 
through  money  difficulties  to  conclude  a  truce  of  nine 
months  with  France.  In  1342  a  truce  for  two  years 
was  concluded  between  England  and  Scotland,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  same  year  Edward  again  set  out  on  an 
expedition  against  France,  but  at  the  intercession  of  the 
Pope  he  agreed  to  a  truce.  Shortly  after  his  return  to 
England  a  great  tournament  was  held  by  him  at  Wind¬ 
sor  in  memory  of  King  Arthur.  In  1346  he  set  sail  on 
the  expedition  which  resulted  in  the  great  victory  of 
Crecy  and  the  capture  of  Calais  ;  and  in  1348  he  again 
concluded  a  truce  with  France.  This  year  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  are  darkly  memorable  in  English  annals  from 
the  outbreak  of  the  “black  death,”  which  spread  terror 
and  desolation  throughout  the  whole  country,  but  on 
account  of  the  reduction  it  made  in  the  population,  was 
the  ultimate  cause  of  the  abolition  of  serfdom  and  vil- 
lianage  in  England.  From  this  time  Edward  as  a  war¬ 
rior  retires  somewhat  into  the  background,  his  place 
being  taken  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  (See  Edward,  the 
Black  Prince),  who  in  1356  won  the  battle  of  Poi¬ 
tiers,  and  took  King  John  prisoner.  In  1359  Edward 
again  invaded  France,  and  in  1360  he  signed  the  peace 
of  Bretigny,  according  to  which  the  French  agreed  to 
pay  for  King  John  a  ransom  of  three  million  crowns, 
and  Edward  renounced  his  title  to  the  throne  of  France, 
but  retained  his  full  sovereignty  over  the  whole  of  the 
ancimt  duchy  of  Aquitaine,  the  counties  of  Ponthieu 
and  Guignes,  and  the  town  of  Calais.  Peace  was 
again  broken  in  1369  by  Charles  of  France,  and  when 
he  concluded  a  truce  with  England  in  1375  all  of  France 
that  remained  in  Edward’s  hands  was  Bayonne  and  Bor¬ 
deaux  in  the  south,  and  Calais  in  the  north.  The  last 
years  of  Edward’s  reign  form  a  sad  and  gloomy  close 
to  a  career  which  had  had  a  vigorous  and  energetic 
commencement,  and  had  afterward  been  rendered 
illustrious  by  great  achievements.  His  empire  in  France 
was  virtually  overthrown ;  the  vast  expenditure  which 
had  had  such  a  fruitless  result  was  sorely  burdening  his 
subjects,  and  awakening  increasing  discontent ;  and  he 
himself,  through  the  gradual  decay  of  his  mental  facul¬ 
ties,  had  become  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  Anne 
Travers  and  of  ministers  whose  only  aim  was  their  own 
aggrandizement.  In  1367  the  “  Good  Parliament  ”  vir¬ 
tually  seized  the  helm  of  the  state  from  the  hands  of  the 
king  and  his  ministers.  It  compelled  Anne  Travers  to 
swear  never  to  return  to  the  king’s  presence,  suspended 
the  ministers  Latimer  and  Lyons,  protested  against  the 
means  then  adopted  for  raising  taxes,  and  demanded  a 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.  The  Black  Prince 
was  the  chief  agent  in  urging  these  reforms,  but  his 
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death,  in  the  midst  of  the  Parliament’s  deliberations,  for 
a  time  rendered  almost  abortive  the  good  work  he  had 
begun.  Edward  died  June  21,  1377. 

EDWARD  IV.,  King  of  England,  was  the  second 
son  of  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  and  was  born  at  Rouen, 
April  29,  1441.  His  father  was  appointed  protector  of 
the  kingdom  during  the  incapacity  of  Henry  VI.,  and 
having  in  1460  laid  claim  to  the  throne  as  a  descendant 
of  Edward  III.,  was  named  by  Parliament  successor  of 
Henry  VI.  on  condition  that  he  allowed  Henry  to  re¬ 
tain  his  throne.  As  an  heir  had  been  born  to  the  king, 
it  was  only  natural  that  Queen  Margaret  should  seek  to 
resist  this  proposal.  She  accordingly  raised  an  army 
against  the  Duke  of  Y ork,  and  he  was  defeated  and 
slain  at  the  battle  of  Wakefield,  December  30,  1460. 
Edward,  who  was  at  that  time  in  Wales,  on  hearing  of 
his  father’s  death  resolved  to  avenge  it,  and  gathering  a 
mixed  army  of  Welsh  and  English,  defeated  the  Earls 
of  Pembroke  and  Ormond  at  Mortimer’s  Cross  in  Here¬ 
ford,  February  7,  1461.  On  February  17th,  Queen 
Margaret  defeated  the  Yorkists  at  St.  Albans;  but  Ed¬ 
ward,  notwithstanding  her  victory,  having  united  his 
forces  with  those  under  Warwick,  entered  London,  and, 
being  received  by  the  citizens  with  loud  shouts  of  wel¬ 
come,  was  proclaimed  king,  March  4,  1461.  But  he 
could  not  permit  himself  to  enjoy  his  dignities  in  idle 
security.  King  Henry  had  escaped  and  joined  the  army 
of  the  queen,  which,  having  withdrawn  to  the  north,  was 
to  the  number  of  about  60,000  encamped  at  Towton, 
about  eight  miles  from  York.  Here  Edward  and  War¬ 
wick  met  the  queen’s  forces,  and  a  battle  of  great  obsti¬ 
nacy  ensued,  which,  notwithstanding  the  arrival  of  a 
reinforcement  to  Margaret  in  the  middle  of  the  battle, 
ended  in  her  utter  defeat.  Henry  and  Margaret  fled  to 
Scotland,  and  on  June  28th,  Edward  was  crowned  at 
London.  Margaret  afterward  escaped  to  France,  from 
which  country,  in  1462,  she  made  two  separate  attempts 
to  retrieve  the  fallen  fortunes  of  her  house,  but  these, 
as  well  as  one  made  by  Henry  in  1464,  proved  utterly 
abortive.  In  May,  1461,  Edward  was  secretly  married 
to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Richard  Woodville,  Lord 
Rivers,  and  widow  of  Sir  John  Gray;  and  having  in 
the  September  following  publicly  acknowledged  her  as 
his  queen,  he  giievously  disappointed  and  displeased  his 
chief  supporter,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  had  been 
negotiating  for  the  marriage  of  Edward  with  the  sister 
of  Louis  XI.  of  France.  Though  from  this  time  secretly 
bending  all  his  energies  to  accomplish  Edward’s  over¬ 
throw,  Warwick  skillfully  concealed  not  only  his  inten¬ 
tions,  but  even  his  share  in  overt  acts ;  and  it  was  not 
till  1469  that,  receiving  intelligence  of  the  success  of  an 
insurrection  secretly  fomented  by  him  in  Yorkshire,  he 
showed  his  hand  by  taking  the  king  prisoner  near  Cov¬ 
entry.  Shortly  after,  Edward  either  escaped  or  was 
allowed  his  freedom;  and  in  1470  he  defeated  the  rebels 
near  Stamford,  and  compelled  Warwick  to  make  his 
escape  to  France.  Here  the  earl,  through  the  good 
offices  of  Louis,  was  reconciled  with  Queen  Margaret, 
and  agreed  to  invade  England  in  behalf  of  her  husband. 
Landing  at  Dartmouth,  he  soon  had  an  army  of 
60,000  men.  Edward,  taken  by  surprise  and  un¬ 
able  to  raise  a  force  sufficient  to  oppose  him,  fled  to 
Holland  ;  and  Warwick,  having  released  Henry,  again 
got  him  acknowledged  king.  Edward,  in  his  turn, 
adopted  the  tactics  that  had  been  successful  against  him. 
In  1471  he  landed  at  Ravenspur,  and  professing  at 
first  to  resign  all  claims  to  the  throne,  and  to  liave  no 
further  aim  than  merely  to  recover  his  inheritance  as 
Duke  of  York,  he  soon  collected  sympathizers,  and  then, 
throwing  off  all  disguise,  issued  proclamations  against 
Henry  and  Warwick.  He  marched  without  opposi¬ 
tion  direct  to  London,  and,  after  entering  it  and  taking 
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Henry  prisoner,  advanced  against  the  army  which  had 
been  collected  to  oppose  him.  The  encounter  took 
place  at  New  Barnet,  April  14th,  when  the  party  of 
Warwick  were  defeated,  and  Warwick  himself  was  slain. 
On  the  same  day  Margaret,  with  her  son  Edward,  now 
eighteen  years  of  age,  had  landed  at  Weymouth,  but 
on  May  4th  she  was  defeated  at  Tewkesbury  and  taken 
prisoner.  Her  son  either  perished  in  battle,  or  was 
slain  shortly  afterward  by  the  order  of  the  king  ;  and 
her  husband,  Henry,  died  in  the  Tower  on  May  21st, 
the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  Edward  reentered  Lon¬ 
don.  Secure  at  home,  Edward  now  turned  his  thoughts 
on  foreign  conquest.  In  1475,  ^ie  formed  an  alliance 
with  Charles  of  Burgundy  against  Louis,  but  on  land¬ 
ing  on  the  Continent  with  a  large  army,  he  learned  that 
the  Duke  and  Louis  had  come  to  an  understanding, 
and  prudence  compelled  him  to  enter  into  a  seven  years’ 
treaty  with  the  power  he  had  hoped  to  conquer.  Shortly 
after  this,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  having  died,  Clarence, 
the  brother  of  Edward,  wished  to  marry  Mary,  the 
duke’s  daughter  and  heiress  ;  but  Edward,  perhaps  on 
account  of  chagrin  at  the  former  deceit  of  her  father, 
refused  his  consent  to  the  suit.  Exasperated  at  his 
brother’s  conduct,  Clarence  took  no  pains  to  conceal 
his  anger,  and  Edward  thought  it  necessary  to  impeach 
him  of  treason  before  the  House  of  Lords.  He  was 
condemned  to  death,  February  7,  1478,  and  on  Febru¬ 
ary  17th  was  executed  in  the  Tower,  but  with  so  great 
secrecy  that  the  manner  of  his  death  is  unknown.  Ed¬ 
ward  died  April  9,  1483. 

EDWARD  V.,  King  of  England,  was  the  son  of  Ed¬ 
ward  IV.  and  of  Elizabeth,  and  was  born  in  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  of  Westminster  .Abbey,  November  4,  1470.  As 
soon  as  Edward  IV.  was  dead,  his  brother  Richard, 
Duke  of  Gloucester  (see  Richard  III.),  acting  so  far  in 
accordance  with  the  late  king’s  wishes,  secured  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  person  of  the  young  king,  and  was  appointed 
by  Parliament  protector  of  the  realm.  He  had  pre¬ 
viously  arrested  Earl  Rivers,  the  young  king’s  uncle, 
and  Lord  Richard  Gray,  his  half-brother,  and  his  next 
step  was  to  accuse  Lord  Hastings,  president  of  the  royal 
council,  of  designs  on  his  life,  and  to  have  him  executed 
almost  immediately  afterward  on  Tower  Green.  The 
way  being  now  cleared  for  a  full  declaration  of  his  de¬ 
signs,  he  caused  it  to  be  decided  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Lords  and  Commons  that  the  marriage  of  Edward  IV. 
had  been  invalid  on  account  of  the  existence  of  a  pre¬ 
contract  ;  and,  receiving  a  petition  to  act  in  accordance 
with  this  decision  and  assume  the  crown,  he,  after  a  very 
slight  reluctance,  consented  to  do  so.  Edward  V.  and 
his  brother  were  confined  in  the  Tower.  Shortly  after, 
it  was  known  that  they  were  dead,  but  though  it  was 
the  general  conviction  that  they  had  been  murdered,  it 
was  not  till  twenty  years  afterward  that  the  manner  of 
their  death  was  discovered.  Brackenbury,  the  constable 
of  the  Tower,  had  refused  to  obey  the  command  of 
Richard  to  put  the  young  princes  to  death,  but  complied 
with  a  warrant  ordering  him  to  give  up  the  keys  of  the 
Tower  for  one  night  to  Sir  James  Tyrrel,  who  had 
agreed  to  provide  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  in¬ 
famous  act.  He  gave  admittance  to  two  assassins 
hired  by  himself  who  smothered  the  two  youths  under 
pillows,  while  they  were  asleep. 

EDWARD  VI.,  King  of  England,  was  the  son  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  of  Jane  Seymour,  and  was  born  at 
Hampton  Court,  October  12,  1537.  “Till  he  came  to 
cix  yeais  old,”  he  says  in  his  journal,  “  he  was  brought 
up  among  the  women.”  He  was  then  transferred  to 
the  direction  of  several  masters,  who  instructed  him  in 
Latin,  Greek,  French,  philosophy,  and  divinity.  In 
his  tenth  year  he  was  created  Prince  of  Wales  and  Duke 
of  Cornwall,  and  very  shortly  afterward  he  succeeded 


to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father,  January  28, 
1547.  The  will  of  Henry,  for  the  protection  of  the 
young  king,  had  named  merely  a  council  of  regency, 
but  that  council  immediately  chose  Edward,  Earl  of 
Hertford,  as  protector,  and  on  February  16th  ordered 
that  he  should  be  created  Duke  of  Sommerset.  The 
leanings  of  the  protector  were  strongly  Protestant, 
and  he  inaugurated  his  protectorate  by  the  repeal  of 
various  Acts  whose  tendency  was  to  support  the  waning 
influence  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  by  additional 
legislation  in  favor  of  Reformation  principles.  Though 
England  was  in  a  somewhat  unsettled  state,  this  did  not 
prevent  him  from  planning  an  expedition  against  Scot¬ 
land,  on  account  of  that  power  refusing  to  fulfill  a 
former  treaty  by  which  a  marriage  had  been  agreed 
upon  by  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  Edward.  He  de¬ 
feated  the  Scots  at  the  battle  of  Pinkie  Cleugh,  Sep¬ 
tember  10,  1547,  and  next  year  captured  Haddington; 
but,  on  account  of  growing  dissensions  at  home,  he  was 
compelled  to  give  up  all  further  attempts  against  Scot¬ 
tish  independence.  His  brother,  who  had  been  created 
Lord  Seymour  of  Sudeley  and  made  lord  admiral  of 
England,  was  suspected  of  being  at  the  head  of  a  plot 
to  overturn  his  authority,  and  with  something  of 
bravado  admitted  as  much  as  was  sufficient  to  criminate 
himself,  although  he  refused  to  answer  in  regard  to  the 
more  serious  charges.  In  the  House  of  Lords  a  bill 
was  framed  against  him  which  passed  the  House  of 
Commons  almost  unanimously,  and,  it  being  assented  to 
by  the  king  shortly  afterward,  he  was  executed  on 
Tower  Hill,  March  20,  1549.  In  the  following  summer 
the  distress  consequent  on  the  depreciation  of  the  cur¬ 
rency  and  the  wasteful  expenditure  of  the  court  awakened 
a  general  discontent,  which  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom  broke  out  into  open  insurrection.  The  pro¬ 
tector,  instead  of  depressing  the  rebellion  by  vigorous 
measures,  gave  considerable  concessions  to  the  demands 
of  the  populace,  his  sympathy  with  whom  he  openly 
admitted.  By  such  an  avowal  he  necessarily  alienated 
the  nobility,  and  they  speedily  planned  his  overthrow. 
The  council,  headed  by  Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick,  de¬ 
clared  against  him,  deposed  him,  and  imprisoned  him  in 
the  Tower,  October  14,  1549.  He  regained  his  free¬ 
dom  shortly  afterward,  but  a  plot  which  he  was  con¬ 
cocting  for  the  overthrow  of  Warwick  having  pre¬ 
maturely  come  to  light,  he  was  again  arrested  in  1^51, 
and  being  convicted  of  high  treason,  he  was  executed  cn 
Tower  Hill,  January  22,  1552.  The  king,  who,  except 
where  his  religious  convictions  were  concerned,  was  a  mere 
puppet  in  the  hands  of  the  faction  which  at  any  time 
was  paramount,  yielded  his  assent  to  the  execution, 
apparently  without  any  feelings  of  compunction.  War¬ 
wick,  some  time  before  this  created  Duke  of  Northum¬ 
berland,  now  exercised  absolute  sway  over  the  affairs  of 
the  kingdom,  but  he  was  hated  by  the  populace,  and 
distrusted  even  by  the  friends  who  had  raised  him  to 
power.  He  found  it  necessary,  therefore,  to  take 
further  steps  to  guarantee  the  stability  of  his  authority. 
The  king  was  dying  rapidly  of  consumption,  and  his 
sister  Mary  being  heir  to  the  throne,  Northumberland 
could  not  hide  from  himself  the  probability  that  his  own 
overthrow  would  follow  her  accession.  He  therefore 
took  advantage  of  the  king’s  strong  religious  prejudices 
to  persuade  him  to  make  a  will,  excluding  Mary  and 
Elizabeth  from  the  succession  to  the  throne  on  the 
ground  of  their  illegitimacy,  and  nominating  as  his 
successor  Lady  Jane  Grey,  who  was  married  to  the 
duke’s  eldest  son.  The  arbitrary  urgency  of  North¬ 
umberland  and  the  religious  obstinacy  of  Edward 
prevailed  over  the  strong  objections  of  the  judges,  and 
letters  patent  being  drawn  out  in  accordance  with  the 
king’s  wishes,  passed  under  the  Great  Seal,  and  were 
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signed  by  the  chief  nobles,  including,  although  only 
after  repeated  endeavors  to  alter  Edward’s  determina¬ 
tion,  Cranmer,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Edward 
died  July  4,  1553. 

EDWARD,  the  Black  Prince,  son  of  Edward 
III.  of  England,  and  of  Philippa,  was  born  at  Wood- 
stock,  June  15,  1330.  In  1337  he  was  created  Duke  of 
Cornwall.  Pie  was  appointed  guardian  of  th  j  kingdom 
during  the  king’s  absences  in  France  in  1338,  1340, 
and  1342,  and  on  his  return  in  1343  was  created  Prince 
of  Wales.  In  1 346  he  accompanied  his  father’s  fourth 
expedition  against  France,  when  the  division  led  by 
him  bore  the  chief  brunt  in  the  battle  of  Crecy.  In 
1350  he  shared  with  his  father  the  glory  of  defeating 
the  Spanish  fleet  at  the  battle  of  “  L’Espagnols-sur- 
Mer.”  In  1355  he  commanded  the  principal  of  the 
three  armies  raised  by  the  English  for  the  invasion  of 
France,  and  landing  at  Bordeaux  cantured  and  plundered 
the  chief  of  its  southern  towns  and  fortresses.  In  the 
year  following  he  gained  the  great  victory  of  Poitiers, 
and  took  King  John  prisoner;  and  returning  to  Eng¬ 
land  in  1357,  he  entered  London  in  triumphant  pro- 
ces-ion,  accompanied  by  his  illustrious  captive.  During 
the  pause  of  arms  which  followed  the  treaty  of 
Bretigny  he  was  married  to  his  cousin  Joan,  commonly 
called  the  Fair  Maid  of  Kent,  of  whom  he  was  the 
third  husband.  This  event  took  place  in  1361.  Shortly 
after,  he  was  created  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  and  he  set  sail 
for  his  new  dominions  in  February,  1363.  Here  his 
life  was  spent  in  comparative  quietude  until  Pedro,  the 
deposed  monarch  of  Castille,  sought  his  assistance  to  re¬ 
mount  the  Spanish  throne.  Trusting  to  Pedro’s  prom¬ 
ises  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  expedition,  the  Black 
Prince  agreed  to  his  reouest.  lie  marched  across  the 
Pyrennees,  defeated  Don  Henry  with  great  slaughter  at 
the  battle  of  Navarette,  and  two  days  afterward,  along 
with  Don  Pedro,  entered  Bruges  in  triumph.  Don 
Pedro,  however,  speedily  forgot  the  promise  of  pay¬ 
ment  which  his  distre  ses  had  induced  him  to  make,  and 
after  the  Black  Prince  had  waited  some  months  in  vain 
for  its  fulfillment,  he  was  compelled  to  return  to  his 
duchy,  having  lost  four-fifths  of  his  army  by  sickness 
alone.  To  defray  his  expenses  he  found  it  necessary  to 
impose  on  Aquitaine  a  hearth  tax,  and  the  Gascon  lords 
having  complained  to  the  King  of  France,  he  was  sum¬ 
moned  in  136910  Paris  to  answer  the  complaint.  He 
replied  that  he  was  willing  and  ready  to  come,  but  it 
would  be  with  “helm  on  head,  and  with  6o:ooo  men.” 
War  was  consequently  again  declared  between  England 
and  France.  Two  simultaneous  invasions  of  English 
territory  were  planned  by  the  French  —  the  one  under 
the  Duke  of  Anjou,  the  other  under  the  Duke  of  Berri. 
The  latter  laid  siege  to  Limoges,  which  by  the  treach¬ 
ery  of  its  bishop  basely  surrendered.  Enraged  almost 
to  madness,  the  prince  swore  by  the  “soul  of  his 
father  ”  that  he  would  recover  the  city,  and  after  a 
month’s  siege  fulfilled  his  oath.  Surprising  the  garri¬ 
son  by  tile  springing  of  a  mine,  he  carried  the  city  by 
assault,  and  massacred  without  mercy  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  found  within  its  walls.  This  terrible 
act  of  cruelty,  attributable,  it  is  only  charitable  to  sup¬ 
pose,  partly  to  the  irritation  of  ill  health,  and  possibly 
to  chagrin  arising  from  the  presentiment  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  power  in  France  was  now  on  the  wane,  is  the  one 
blot  on  his  fair  fame.  It  closed  also  his  military  career, 
tor  he  was  compelled  in  1371,  by  the  advice  of  his  phy¬ 
sicians,  to  return  to  England.  From  this  time  his  con¬ 
stitution  was  utterly  broken,  but  he  lingered  on  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  loss  of  his  duchy  to  England,  and  also  to 
originate  the  measures  of  the  “  Good  Parliament,  al¬ 
though  his  death  prevented  their  completion.  He  died 
at  Westminster,  June  8,  1376.  He  was  buried  at 
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Canterbury  Cathedral,  where  his  mailed  effigy  may  still 
be  seen. 

EDWARDES,  .Sir  Herbert  Benjamin,  major- 
general  in  the  East  Indian  army,  one  of  the  noblest 
names  on  the  roll  of  the  soldier-statesman  of  the  British 
Indian  empire,  was  born  at  Krodesley,  in  Shropshire, 
November  12,  1819,  and  died  in  1S68. 

EDWARDS,  Bryan,  the  well-known  historian  of 
the  West  Indies,  was  born  at  Westbury,  in  Wiltshire. 
In  178411c  published  Thoughts  on  the  Proceedings  oj 
Government  Respecting  the  1'rade  of  the  West  Indian 
Islands  unth  the  United  Stales  of  America.  This  was 
followed  by  a  speech  delivered  at  a  free  conference  be¬ 
tween  the  Council  and  Assembly  at  Jamaica,  held  No¬ 
vember  25,  1789,  on  the  subject  of  Wilberforce’s 
propositions  concerning  the  slave  trade.  It  was  in 
1793,  however,  that  he  published  his  great  work,  on 
which  he  had  been  many  years  engaged,  intitled  His¬ 
tory,  Civil  and  Commercial ,  of  the  British  Colonies  in 
the  West  Indies,  2  vols.  4to.  On  the  question  of  slavery 
and  the  slave  trade  he  naturally  took  the  planter’s  view, 
but  he  expressed  himself  with  moderation  and  candor. 
In  1796  he  published,  in  one  volume  quarto,  a  History 
of  St.  Domingo,  which  had  then  excited  a  deep  inter¬ 
est,  on  account  of  the  insurrection  of  the  slaves,  an  1 
the  consequent  establishment  of  an  independent  negro 
government.  In  1801  a  new  edition  of  both  these 
works  was  published,  in  three  vols.  8vo,  under  the 
general  title  of  History  of  the  West  Indies.  A  fifth 
edition  issued  from  the  press  in  the  year  1819.  After  a 
lengthened  residence  in  Jamaica  Edwards  returned  to 
England,  and  in  1796  became  M.P.  for  the  birough  of 
Grampound,  which  he  continued  to  represent  till  his 
death,  July  15,  1800. 

EDWARDS,  George  (1693-1773),  a  celebrated 
antiquarian  and  ornithologist,  was  born  at  Stratford,  in 
Essex. 

EDWARDS,  Jonathan,  the  most  distinguished 
metaphysician  and  divine  of  America,  was  the  son  of  the 
Rev.  Timothy  Edwards,  and  of  Esther,  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  Solomon  Stoddard,  of  Northampton,  and 
was  born  at  East  Windsor,  Connecticut,  October  5, 
1703.  He  was  the  only  son  in  a  family  of  eleven  chil¬ 
dren,  of  whom  four  were  older  than  himself.  Even  in 
his  very  early  years  the  religious  instruction  communi¬ 
cated  to  him  by  his  parents  seems  to  have  engaged  a 
large  share  of  his  interest,  and  to  have  exercised  a 
strong  influence  on  his  character.  In  September,  1716, 
he  entered  Yale  College.  He  took  his  B.A.  degree 
in  1720,  but  with  a  view  to  preparation  for  the  ministry 
he  continued  his  residence  at  college  for  two  additional 
years.  In  1718,  he  read  Locke  on  the  Human 
Understanding,  and  it  was  from  its  perusal  that  his 
intense  passion  for  abstract  thought  was  first  kindled. 
He  received  license  to  preach  in  1722,  and  in  August  of 
that  year,  on  the  invitation  of  a  number  of  ministers  in 
New  England,  he  went  to  preach  to  die  Presbyterians 
in  New  York,  where  he  continued  eight  months.  He 
was  invited  by  the  congregation  to  continue  with  them 
permanently,  but  on  account  of  doubts  as  to  his  future 
usefulness  in  that  particular  sphere,  he  declined  their 
invitation,  and  returned  to  his  father’s  house  at  East 
Windsor.  Here  he  prosecuted  his  studies  in  theology 
and  metaphysics  till  June,  1724,  when  he  was  appointed 
tutor  in  Yale  College.  About  this  time  he  completed 
the  series  of  seventy  resolutions  begun  during  his  prep¬ 
aration  for  the  ministry,  and  designed  to  “  regulate  his 
own  heart  and  life.”  No.  II  of  these  maybe  mentioned 
as  specially  characteristic  : — “  Resolved,  when  I  think 
of  any  theorem  in  divinity  to  be  solved,  immediately  to 
do  what  I  can  toward  solving  it,  if  circumstances  do 
not  hinder.”  He  resigned  his  tutorship  in  September, 
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1 726,  on  receiving  &it  invitation  rrotri  i\  Ortnan.pton  to 
become  colleague  and  successor  to  his  grandfather^  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Stoddard,  and  in  February,  1727,  he  was 
ordained  to  that  office.  In  the  following  July  he  was 
married  to  Sarah,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  James  Pierre- 
point,  of  Newhaven.  He  continued  at  Northampton 
till  June  22,  1750,  when,  on  account  of  a  dispute  that 
had  arisen  from  an  attempt  on  his  part  to  prohibit  some 
of  the  younger  members  of  his  congregation  from  per¬ 
using  certain  books,  which  in  his  opinion  were  obscene, 
he  found  himself  compelled  to  resign  his  charge.  On 
learning  of  his  resignation  some  of  his  friends  in  Scot¬ 
land  advised  him  to  settle  in  that  country,  and  he  was 
also  invited  to  a  church  in  Virginia,  but  he  accepted  in 
preference  to  either  invitation  the  proposals  made  to 
him  by  the  “  Society  in  London  for  Propagating  the 
Gospel  in  New  England,”  that  he  should  become  mis¬ 
sionary  to  the  Housatonnuck  Indians,  who  were  settled 
at  Stockbridge,  Berkshire  County,  Massachusetts.  The 
nature  of  his  work  now  left  him  in  possession  of  con¬ 
siderable  leisure,  of  which  he  made  use  to  such  advan¬ 
tage  that,  within  the  six  years  of  his  residence  at  Stock- 
bridge,  he  completed  four  of  his  principal  treatises, 
including  that  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will ,  which  was 
published  in  1754.  On  account  of  the  fame  which  this 
work  acquired  for  him  he  was  in  1757  called  to  succeed 
President  Burr  of  Princeton  College,  New  Jersey.  He 
was  installed  February  16,  1758,  but  was  scarcely 
spared  to  enter  upon  the  performance  of  his  duties. 
On  account  of  the  prevalence  of  small-pox  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  he  submitted  to  inoculation,  and  the  disease 
taking  an  unravorable  turn,  he  died  on  March  28th. 
Edwards  says  of  himself  that  he  possessed  “  a  constitu¬ 
tion  in  many  respects  peculiarly  unhappy,  attended  with 
flaccid  solids,  vapid,  sizy,  and  scarce  fluids,  and  a  low 
tide  of  spirits,  often  occasioning  a  kind  of  childish  weak¬ 
ness  and  contemptibleness  of  speech,  presence  and  de¬ 
meanor.”  Notwithstanding  this  unhappy  constitution, 
he  was  throughout  life  a  laborious  student,  often  prose¬ 
cuting,  pen  in  hand,  his  arduous  metaphysical  re¬ 
searches  for  thirteen  hours  daily.  As  an  orator  he 
sometimes  held  not  only  the  feelings  but  the  intellects  of 
his  hearers  completely  under  his  sway.  The  extra¬ 
ordinary  influence  which  he  thus  exercised  was  not  due 
to  any  personal  advantages,  for  even  when  his  oratory 
was  most  effective  the  “  contemptibleness  of  his  speech 
and  demeanor”  still  remained,  although  it  was  no 
longer  felt  by  his  hearers,  nor  to  any  special  excellences 
of  style,  for  though  his  language  conveyed  his  meaning 
without  ambiguity,  it  did  so  not  only  without  any  of 
that  peculiar  felicity  of  arrangement  which  is  usually 
one  of  the  chief  elements  of  successful  oratory,  but  in  a 
bald,  even  in  a  lumbering  and  awkward,  manner.  Plis 
eloquence  was  simply  intense  moral  earnestness,  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  form  of  what,  in  more  senses  than  one, 
might  be  called  “  merciless  logic.” 

His  writings  present  a  very  remarkable  conjunction  of 
apparently  contradictory  qualities,  a  conjunction  attrib¬ 
utable  partly  to  a  peculiar  combination  of  natural  mental 
characteristics,  and  partly  to  a  habit  of  solitariness 
which  rendered  him  almost  completely  ignorant  of  the 
dominant  tendencies  of  contemporary  thought,  and 
placed  him  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  any  external  in¬ 
fluences  fitted  to  aid  him  in  freeing  himself  from  the 
shackles  of  past  systems.  The  outstanding  features  of 
his  character  were  undoubtedly  his  sense  of  reverence 
and  his  passion  for  ratiocination.  In  one  respect  these 
two  opposite  characteristics  combined  to  produce  a  har¬ 
monious  result,  namely,  to  impress  him  with  an  almost 
overwhelming  conviction  of  the  claims  of  duty.  His 
awe  of  the  Supreme  Power  was  in  one  aspect  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  seem  consistent  only  with  the  grossest 


superstition,  out  from  the  very  tact  that  it  was  the  aw» 
of  an  intellect,  within  the  sphere  of  logic,  so  keen  and 
penetrating,  it  was  necessarily  a  moral  awe,  an  awe 
which  intensified  that  sense  of  duty  whose  requirements 
his  logical  faculty  revealed  with  a  distinctness  which 
admitted  of  no  fallacy  or  evasion.  It  was  his  over¬ 
whelming  conviction  of  duty  which  gave  to  his  system, 
theological,  moral,  and  metaphysical,  what  unity  it  pos¬ 
sesses. 

The  fame  of  Edwards  is  associated  chiefly  with  his 
treatise  on  The  Freedom,  of  the  Human  Will. 

EDWARDS,  Richard  (1523  ?-  1566  ?),  a  musician 
and  writer  of  interludes,  was  born  in  Somersetshire, 
studied  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  took  his 
master  of  arts  degree  in  1547,  entered  at  Lincoln’s  Inn, 
and  was  appointed  in  1561  a  gentleman  of  the  royal 
chapel  and  master  of  the  singing  boys.  He  probably 
died  about  the  end  of  1566,  as  his  epitaph  was  written  by 
Turberville  in  the  following  year. 

EDWIN,  or  Eadwine,  King  of  Northumbria,  was 
the  son  of  ALWa,  King  of  Deira,  and  was  born  about 
586.  At  the  death  of  yElla,  in  588,  Ethelfrid,  king  ol 
Bernicia,  ^Ella’s  brother-in-law,  usurped  the  throne  of 
Deira,  and  united  the  two  kingdoms  Deira  and  Bernicia, 
under  the  name  of  Northumbria.  Edwin  ultimately 
found  shelter  with  Rsedwald  of  East  Anglia,  who,  in 
617,  defeated  and  slew  Ethelfrid  near  the  River  Idle,  and 
enabled  Edwin  to  mount  the  Northumbrian  throne.  In 
625  Edwin  married  Ethelburgha,  daughter  of  Edbert, 
king  of  Kent.  She  had  been  converted  to  Christianity, 
and,  at  her  desire,  Paulinus,  a  Christian  missionary,  was 
allowed  to  enter  Northumbria.  Not  long  after  Paulinus’ 
arrival,  Eumer,  an  envoy  of  the  king  of  Wessex,  made 
an  attempt  to  assassinate  Edwin,  who  was  only  saved 
by  Lilia,  one  of  his  thanes,  throwing  himself  between 
him  and  the  assassin’s  weapon.  The  thane  was  killed, 
and  the  sword  passing  through  his  body  inflicted  also  a 
dangerous  wound  on  the  king.  The  queen  about  the 
same  time  was  seized  by  the  pangs  of  childbirth,  and 
was  so  alarmed  on  account  of  what  had  happened  that 
she  and  her  infant  were  for  a  time  in  imminent  danger. 
Paulinus  offered  up  prayers  for  their  recovery,  and  Ed¬ 
win  was  so  much  impressed  by  the  seeming  answer  to 
the  petition,  that,  though  he  did  not  at  once  adopt  the 
Christian  faith,  he  permitted  the  infant  and  twelve  of 
his  household  to  be  baptized.  He  also  declared  to 
Paulinus  that  if  he  should  succeed  in  overthrowing  the 
West  Saxons,  against  whom  he  had  determined  to  make 
war,  he  would  himself  become  a  Christian,  and  receive 
the  rite  of  baptism. 

After  his  victorious  return  he  renounced  his  heathen 
gods,  but  it  required  all  Paulinus’  powers  of  persuasion 
to  get  him  finally  to  adopt  Christianity,  and  to  give  it 
his  sanction  as  the  religion  of  N orthumbria.  Ultimately, 
however,  he  convened  a  council  of  his  nobles  to  ask 
their  advice,  and  when  they  unanimously  declared  for 
the  new  religion,  Coifi,  the  high  priest,  at  once  offered 
to  destroy  all  the  heathen  places  of  worship  through¬ 
out  the  land.  This  was  done,  and  in  628  the  Northum¬ 
brians  flocked  in  crowds  to  be  baptized  by  Paulinus. 
While  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Northumbria 
is  the  circumstance  most  worthy  of  mention  in  Edwin’s 
reign,  it  was  also  remarkable  in  other  respects.  So 
strict  was  his  administration  of  justice,  that  it  was  said 
that  “  a  woman  with  her  babe  might  walk  scatheless 
from  sea  to  sea  in  Edwin’s  day.”  He  was  also  the  first 
real  Bretwalda,  although  JE  11a,  his  father,  first  laid  claim 
to  the  title.  He  compelled  the  submission  of  the  West 
Saxons,  conquered  Anglesea  and  Man  by  his  fleet,  and 
received  tribute  from  all  the  kingdoms  south  of  the 
Humber,  with  the  exception  of  Kent.  To  guard  his 
northern  dominion  he  erected  the  fortress  of  Edinburgh 
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or  Edwin’s  burgh.  In  633  Penda,  King  of  Mercia,  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  a  reaction  that  was  setting  in  in  favor  of 
the  old  paganism,  determined  to  resist  Edwin’s  author¬ 
ity,  and  combining  with  Cadwallader,  king  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Britons,  defeated  and  slew  him  at  the  battle  of 
Heathfield. 

EDWY,  Eadwig,  or  Edwin,  surnamed  the  Fair,  an 
Anglo-Saxon  king,  was  the  son  of  Edmund  I.,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  uncle,  Edred,  on  the  throne  in  955,  being 
then  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age.  His  imme¬ 
diate  rule  was  limited  to  Wessex,  his  younger  brother 
Edgar  reigning  over  Mercia  with  the  title  of  sub-king. 
On  account  of  the  relation  in  which  Edwy  stood  to 
Dunstan,  abbot  of  Glastonbury,  it  is  impossible,  from 
the  narratives  that  have  been  transmitted  to  us,  to 
arrive  at  any  certainty  as  to  the  interpretation  to  be 
g.ven  to  his  character,  and  to  the  main  facts  of  his  reign. 

1 1  is  said  that  on  the  day  of  his  coronation  he  retired  early 
from  the  banquet  to  the  apartment  of  Elgiva,  whom  he 
undoubtedly  recognized  as  his  wife,  but  who,  according 
to  the  monks,  was  related  to  him  within  the  prohibited 
degrees;  and  that  Dunstan,  abbot  of  Glastonbury,  en¬ 
raged  at  the  affront  thus  put  upon  the  church,  followed 
him,  and  not  without  violence  dragged  him  back  to  the 
banqueting  hall.  Either  for  this  particular  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  authority,  or  because  the  king  was  opposed  to 
his  policy  of  substituting  monks  for  secular  canons  and 
was  unable  to  restrain  his  domineering  spirit,  Dunstan 
was  deprived  of  his  offices  and  banished  from  the  king¬ 
dom.  The  Mercians,  however,  revolted,  and,  proclaim¬ 
ing  Edgar  sole  king,  recalled  Dunstan  to  their  domin¬ 
ions.  It  is  said  also  that  Odo,  archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  instigated  a  plot  for  separating  Elgiva  from  Ed¬ 
win,  that  she  was  sent  to  Ireland  where  her  face  was 
disfigured  with  hot  searing  irons,  and  that  on  her  escape 
to  England  she  was  again  seized  and  put  to  death  by 
torture  at  Gloucester ;  but  the  monks  affirm  that  the 
lady  who  was  subjected  to  this  treatment  was  not  Elgiva, 
but  her  mother  Ethelgiva,  who  was  also  the  mistress  of 
the  king.  Edwy  died  in  958. 

EECKHOUT,  Gerbrand  Van  Den  (1621-1674),  a 
painter,  born  at  Amsterdam,  entered  early  into  the 
studio  of  Rembrandt.  Though  a  companion  pupil  to  F. 
Bol  and  Govaert  Flinck,  he  was  inferior  to  both  in  skill 
and  in  the  extent  of  his  practice ;  yet  at  an  early  period 
he  assumed  Rembrandt’s  manner  with  such  success  that 
his  pictures  were  confounded  with  those  of  his  master; 
and,  even  in  our  day,  the  Resurrection  of  the  Daughter 
of  Jairus ,  in  the  Berlin  Museum,  and  the  Presentation 
in  the  Temple ,  in  the  Gallery  of  Dresden,  have  been 
held  to  represent  worthily  the  style  of  Rembrandt. 

EECLOO,  the  head  town  of  a  district  in  the  province 
of  East  Flanders,  Belgium,  is  situated  near  the  Lieve, 
eleven  miles  northwest  of  Ghent. 

EEL,  a  name  applied  more  or  less  generally  to  all 
the  species  of  Murcenidce,  a  family  of  soft-finned  apodal 
fishes,  but  more  specially  applicable  to  the  species  be¬ 
longing  to  the  sub-family  Anguillina.  The  body 
throughout  the  family  of  eels  is  greatly  elongated  and  of 
snake-like  form.  The  ventral  fins  are  wanting  in  all 
the  species,  while  in  certain  forms,  as  the  Muraena,  the 
pectoral  fins  are  also  absent.  The  skin  is  thick  and 
soft,  and  is  covered  over  with  a  glutinous  secretion 
which  gives  the  eel  its  proverbial  slipperiness.  It  is  also 
sufficiently  tough  to  enable  it  to  be  stripped  entire  from 
the  body,  and  in  some  countries  the  skin  is  thus  used  as 
a  bag  or  purse.  Scales,  disposed  in  groups,  are  present 
in  the  eels  belonging  to  the  genus  Anguilla ,  but  they 
are  so  buried  beneath  the  outer  layer  or  scarf  skin  as  not 
to  be  apparent,  while  in  such  forms  as  the  conger  they 
are  altogether  wanting.  The  bronchial  openings  are 
small,  and  lead  into  a  sac,  from  which  another  sac  is 
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given  off.  The  gills  are  thus  exposed  but  slightly  to  the 
drying  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  and  it  is  owing  to 
this,  and  to  the  slimy  condition  of  the  skin,  that  eels 
can  exist  for  a  considerable  time  out  of  water.  According 
to  Doctor  Giinther.  the  Murcenidce  comprise  twenty-six 
genera  and  230  species,  inhabiting  the  seas  and  fresh 
waters  of  temperate  and  tropical  regions.  Of  these  only 
the  true  eels,  Anguilla ,  inhabit  the  fresh  water,  al¬ 
though  most  of  the  latter  are  likewise  marine. 

EFFIGIES,  Monumental. — In  the  course  of  the 
twelfth  century  the  idea  appears,  for  the  first  time,  to 
lave  been  carried  into  effect  that  the  figure  of  a  deceased 
parsonage  should  be  represented  by  effigy  upon  his: 
monumental  memorial.  These  earliest  attempts  at  com¬ 
memorative  portraiture  were  executed  in  low  relief  up¬ 
on  coffin-lids  of  stone  or  purbeck  marble,  some  portions 
of  the  designs  for  the  most  part  being  executed  by  means 
of  incised  lines,  cut  upon  the  raised  figure.  Gradually, 
with  the  increased  size  and  the  greater  architectural  dig¬ 
nity  of  monumental  structures,  effigies  attained  to  a  high 
rank  as  works  of  art,  so  that  before  the  close  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  very  noble  examples  of  figures 
of  this  order  are  found  to  have  been  executed  in 
full  relief;  and,  about  the  same  period,  similar  figures 
also  began  to  be  engraved  upon  monumental 
slabs  of  stone  or  marble,  or  upon  plates  of  metal,  which 
were  affixed  to  the  surfaces  of  slabs  that  were  laid  in 
the  pavements  of  churches.  Engraven  plates  of  this 
class,  known  as  “  Brasses,”  continued  in  favor  until  the 
era  of  the  Reformation,  and  in  our  own  times  their  use  has 
been  revived.  It  seems  probable  that  the  introduction 
and  the  prevalence  of  flat,  engraved  memorials,  in  place 
of  commemorative  effigies  in  relief,  were  due,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  the  inconvenience  and  obstruction  resulting 
from  increasing  numbers  of  raised  stones  on  the  pave¬ 
ment  of  churches  ;  while  the  comparatively  small  cost  of 
engraven  plates,  their  high  artistic  capabilities,  and  their 
durability  combined  to  secure  for  them  the  popularity 
they  unquestionably  enjoyed.  It  will  be  kept  in  remem¬ 
brance  that,  if  considerably  less  numerous  than  contem¬ 
porary  incised  slabs  and  engraven  brasses,  effigies  sculpt¬ 
ured  in  relief,  and  with  some  exceptions  in  full  relief, 
continued  for  centuries  to  constitute  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  features  in  more  than  a  few  mediaeval  monuments. 
In  the  thirteenth  century,  it  must  be  added,  their  origin 
being  apparently  derived  from  the  endeavor  to  combine 
a  monumental  effigy  with  a  monumental  cross  upon  the 
same  sepulchral  stone,  parts  only  of  the  human  figure 
sometimes  were  represented,  whether  in  sculpture  or  by 
incised  lines,  as  the  head  or  bust,  and  occasionally  also 
the  feet  ;  in  some  of  the  early  examples  of  this  curious 
class  the  cross  symbol  is  not  introduced,  and  after  a 
while  half-length  figures  became  common. 

Except  in  very  rare  instances,  that  most  important 
element  which  may  be  distinguished  as  genuine  face- 
portraiture  is  not  to  be  looked  for,  in  even  the  finest 
sculptured  effigies,  earlier  than  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  F rom  an  early  period  in  their  existence 
effigies  may  be  considered  occasionally  to  have  been  por¬ 
traits  properly  so  called  ;  and  yet  even  in  such  works 
as  these  an  approximately  correct  general  resemblance 
but  too  frequently  appears  to  have  been  all  that  was 
contemplated  or  desired.  At  the  same  time,  from  the 
first,  in  these  monumental  effigies  we  possess  contem¬ 
porary  examples  of  vestments,  costume,  armor,  weap¬ 
ons,  royal  and  knightly  insignia,  and  other  personal  ap¬ 
pointments  and  accessories,  in  all  of  which  accurate 
fidelity  has  been  certainly  observed  with  scrupulous  care 
and  minute  exactness.  Thus,  since  the  monumental  effi¬ 
gies  of  England  are  second  to  none  in  artistic  merit, while 
they  have  been  preserved  in  far  greater  numbers,  and 
generally  in  better  condition  than  in  other  countries,  we 
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may  claim  to  possess  in  unbroken  continuity  an  unri¬ 
valed  series  of  original  personal  representations  of  the 
successive  generations  of  our  predecessors,  very  many 
of  them  being,  in  the  most  significant  acceptation  of 
that  term,  veritable  contemporaneous  portraits. 

EGBERT,  or  Ecgberht,  King  of  the  West  Saxons, 
was  born  about  775,  and  laid  claim  to  the  throne  in  786, 
but  Brihtric  was  elected,  and  he  was  compelled  to  take 
refuge  with  Ofifa,  king  of  Mercia.  Although  Offa  re¬ 
fused  to  surrender  him  when  requested  by  Brihtric,  he 
declined  to  give  him  further  protection.  Egbert  there¬ 
upon  fled  to  France,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  the 
court  of  Charlemagne ;  and  it  is  doubtless  to  the  train¬ 
ing  he  received  from  that  great  general  and  statesman 
that  the  success  of  his  reign  in  Wessex  is  in  a  large  meas¬ 
ure  to  be  traced.  When  Brihtric  was  poisoned  by  his 
queen  Edbrugha  in  800,  Egbert  was  recalled  and  as¬ 
cended  the  West  Saxon  throne.  From  his  reign  may  be 
dated  the  supremacy  of  the  West  Saxon  kings  in 
England.  In  823  he  defeated  Beornwulf,  king  of  Mer¬ 
cia,  at  Ellandun  (near  Wilton) ;  and  in  the  same  year  he 
united  Kent,  Essex,  and  Sussex  to  his  crown,  and  com¬ 
pelled  East  Anglia  to  acknowledge  him  as  its  over-lord. 
In  827  he  compelled  the  submission  of  Mercia,  and  lead¬ 
ing  an  army  into  Northumbria  received  its  submission 
without  trial  battle.  In  828  he  conquered  Wales,  and 
thus  the  isle  of  Britain,  with  the  exception  of  the  Piets, 
the  Scots,  and  the  Strathclyde  Welsh,  acknowledged 
a  West  Saxon  king  as  its  over-lord.  During  the  last 
period  of  his  reign  his  kingdom  was  subjected  to  re¬ 
peated  attacks  by  the  Danes.  In  832  they  ravaged 
Sheppey,  and  in  833  defeated  Egbert  at  Carrum  (thought 
by  some  to  be  Charmouth,  in  Devon),  but  in  835  he 
gained  a  great  victory  over  a  united  force  of  Danes  and 
Welsh  at  Hengestesdun,  in  Cornwall.  He  died  in  836. 

EGEDE,  Hans,  the  first  missionary  of  Greenland, 
was  born  in  the  vogtship  of  Senjen,  in  Norway,  January 
31,  1686.  In  his  twenty-second  year  he  became  pastor 
at  Waagen,  in  the  bishopric  of  Drontheim,  but  the  study 
of  the  chronicles  of  the  Northmen  having  awakened  in 
him  the  desire  to  visit  the  colony  of  Northmen  in  Green¬ 
land,  and  to  convert  them  to  Christianity,  he  resigned 
his  charge  in  1717  ;  and  having,  after  great  difficulty,  ob¬ 
tained  the  sanction  and  help  of  the  Danish  Government 
in  his  enterprise,  he  set  sail  with  three  ships  from  Ber¬ 
gen  on  May  3, 1 721,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  children. 
He  landed  on  the  west  coast  of  Greenland  on  July  3d, 
but  found  to  his  dismay  that  the  Northmen  were  entirely 
superseded  by  the  Esquimaux,  in  whom  he  had  no  par¬ 
ticular  interest,  and  whose  language  he  would  be  able 
to  master,  if  at  all,  only  after  years  of  study.  But, 
though  compelled  to  endure  for  some  years  great  priva¬ 
tions,  and  at  one  time  to  see  the  result  of  his  labors  al¬ 
most  annihilated  by  the  ravages  of  small-pox,  he  re¬ 
mained  resolutely  at  his  post.  He  soon  gained  the  af¬ 
fections  of  the  people,  and  succeeded  gradually  in  con¬ 
verting  many  of  them  to  Christianity,  and  in  establish¬ 
ing  a  considerable  commerce  with  Denmark.  Ill- 
health  compelling  him  to  return  home  in  1734,  he  was 
made  principal  of  the  seminary  at  Copenhagen,  in  which 
workers  were  trained  for  the  Greenland  Mission ;  and 
from  1740  to  1747  he  was  superintendent  of  the  mission. 
He  died  in  1758.  He  is  the  author  of  a  book  on  the 
natural  history  of  Greenland. 

EGEDE,  Paul  (1708-1789),  son  of  the  preceding, 
accompanied  his  father  to  Greenland,  assisted  him  in  his 
labors  there,  and  acted  as  his  successor  from  1734  to 
1740.  On  his  return  to  Denmark  he  became  professor 
of  theology  in  the  mission  seminary,  and  afterward  was 
Superintendent  of  the  Greenland  Mission.  He  published 
a  Greenland-Danish-Latin  Dictionary  (1750).  Green¬ 
land  Grammar  (1760),  and  Greenland  Catechism  (1756). 


In  17 66  he  completed  the  translation,  begun  by  his 
father,  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  Greenland 
tongue  ;  and  in  1787  he  translated  Thomas  a  Kempis. 
In  1789,  he  published  a  journal  of  his  life  in  Greenland. 

EGER,  the  chief  town  of  a  circle  in  the  kingdom  of 
Bohemia,  is  situated  on  the  River  Eger,  and  lies  at  the 
foot  of  one  of  the  spurs  of  the  Eichtelgebirge.  In  the 
townhouse,  which  at  that  time  was  the  burgomaster’s 
house,  Wallenstein  was  murdered,  February  25,  1634. 
His  sword  and  writing  table  are  exhibited  in  the  town. 

EGG,  the  name  given  to  the  body  formed  in  the 
female  reproductive  organs,  which,  when  impregnated 
by  the  male  element,  gives  origin  to  the  young  of 
animals.  Although  differing  widely  among  themselves 
in  form  and  structure,  the  eggs  of  all  animals  are  found 
to  consist  of  the  same  essential  parts,  viz.,  the  germ  cell, 
the  yolk,  and  the  yolk  membrane,  one  chief  difference 
between  them  consisting  in  the  relative  quantity  of  the 
yolk  element  present,  this  apparently  depending  on  the 
degree  of  development  which  the  young  attain  before 
leaving  the  egg.  Thus  birds  which  leave  the  shell  in  a 
highly  developed  state,  have  in  their  eggs  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  yolk,  besides  the  albumen  or  “white,”  which  is 
added  to  the  egg  before  it  receives  the  outer  calcareous 
covering,  and  which,  along  with  the  yolk,  serves  as  a 
storehouse  of  food  for  the  young  chicken  during  the 
process  of  incubation.  In  insects,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  leave  the  egg  in  the  immature  condition  of  larvae, 
the  yolk  is  comparatively  small,  as  it  is  also  in  mam¬ 
mals,  whose  eggs  or  ova  are  exceedingly  minute,  and 
which  owe  the  high  development  they  attain  before 
birth  to  nourishment  drawn  directly  from  the  parent. 
The  majority  of  animals  are  oviparous —  that  is,  the 
eggs  leave  the  body  of  the  female  and  are  hatched  out¬ 
side  ;  a  few  are  ovo-viviparous ,  the  eggs  being  retained 
in  the  oviduct  until  the  young  are  ready  to  leave ;  while 
mammals  are  viviparous ,  the  young,  after  leaving  the 
egg,  attaining  considerable  development  before  birth,  in 
the  womb  of  the  female.  In  oviparous  animals  the  egg, 
within  certain  limits,  is  proportional  in  size  to  that  of 
the  adult  form  to  which  it  gives  origin  ;  the  larger  the 
bird,  for  example,  the  larger,  as  a  rule,  is  the  egg. 
This,  however,  is  not  without  exceptions;  thus  the  egg 
of  the  guillemot  is  as  large  as  that  of  the  eagle,  and  ten 
times  larger  than  that  of  the  raven,  although  guillemot 
and  raven  are  of  nearly  equal  size. 

Owing  to  the  fluid  nature  of  the  contents  of  eggs, 
they  are  generally  roundish  in  form,  although  in  this 
respect  they  also  offer  considerable  variety  ;  thus  the 
eggs  of  owls  and  of  turtles  are  nearly  spherical,  those  of 
ducks,  crocodiles,  and  snakes  oval,  and  those  of  most 
sea-fowl  pear  shaped.  The  external  covering  is  gene¬ 
rally  more  or  less  smooth,  as  in  the  eggs  of  birds,  but 
in  the  case  of  insects  they  exhibit  the  most  varied  mark¬ 
ings,  being  covered  with  spines,  tubercles,  and  pits, 
often  symmetrically  arranged.  Considerable  diversity 
also  exists  in  the  composition  of  the  outer  covering  of 
the  egg  in  oviparous  animals ;  in  snakes  and  lizards  it 
consists  of  a  parchment-like  membrane  not  unlike  the 
inner  coating  of  a  hen’s  egg  ;  in  birds,  turtles,  and  croc¬ 
odiles,  there  is  a  hard  calcareous  shell ;  in  cartilaginous 
fishes,  as  sharks  and  rays,  the  egg  in  passing  through 
the  oviduct  is  imbedded  in  a  four  sided  horny  case,  from 
the  corners  of  which  tendrils  are  given  off,  by  which  the 
egg-capsule  is  moored  to  floating  sea-weed.  These, 
after  the  escape  of  the  young  fish,  are  often  cast  upon 
the  shore,  where  they  are  familiarly  known  as  “  mer¬ 
maids’  purses.”  The  external  covering  of  the  eggs  of 
osseous  fishes,  as  salmon  and  trout,  is  exceedingly  tough 
and  elastic,  “rebounding,”  says  Mr.  Frank  Buckland, 
“  from  the  floor  like  an  india-rubber  ball ;”  and  this  no 
doubt  prevents  them  from  beimr  crushed  in  the  gravelly 
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beds  of  the  running  streams  in  which  they  are  deposited. 
The  egqs  of  frogs  and  toads  are  surrounded  with  a  tough 
layer  of  albuminous  substance,  which  expands  in  water 
into  a  transparent  jeliy.  The  eggs  of  the  frog  occur  in 
great  masses,  piled  together  like  miniature  cannon  balls, 
while  those  of  the  toad  are  connected  together  so  as  to 
resemble  strings  of  beads. 

EGG,  Augustus  Leopold  (1S16-1S63),  a  painter, 
was  born  in  Piccadilly,  London,  where  his  father  carried 
on  business  as  a  gun-maker.  lie  had  some  schooling 
at  Bexley,  and  was  not  at  first  intended  for  the  artistic 
profession;  but,  developing  a  faculty  in  this  line,  he  en¬ 
tered  in  1834  the  drawing  class  of  Mr.  Sass,  and  in  1835 
the  school  of  the  Royal  Academy.  His  first  exhibited 
picture  appeared  in  1837  at  the  Suffolk  Street  Gallery. 
In  1838  he  began  exhibiting  in  the  Academy,  his  subject 
being  a  Spardsh  Girl  ;  altogether  he  sent  twenty-seven 
works  to  this  institution.  In  1848  he  became  an  asso¬ 
ciate,  and  in  i860  a  full  member,  of  the  Academy.  In 
1857  he  took  a  leading  part  in  selecting  and  arranging 
the  modern  paintings  in  the  Art-Treasures  Exhibition 
in  Manchester,  llis  constitution  being  naturally  frail, 
he  went,  in  1853,  with  Dickens  and  Wilkie  Collins,  to 
Italy  for  a  short  trip,  and  in  1863  he  visited  Algeria. 
Here  he  benefited  so  far  as  his  chronic  lung-disease  was 
concerned;  but,  riding  out  one  day  exposed  to  a  cold 
wind,  he  caught  an  attack  of  asthma,  which  cut  him  off 
on  March  26,  1863,  at  Algiers. 

EGINHARD  is  best  known  as  the  biographer  of 
Charlemagne.  His  name  is  variously  spelled  in  manu¬ 
scripts.  Einhardus,  Einhartus,  Ainhardus,  Heinhardus, 
are  the  earliest  forms.  In  the  tenth  century  it  was  al¬ 
tered  into  Agenardus,  and  out  of  this  form  arose  Egin- 
ardus  and  Eginhardus.  The  French  and  English  lan¬ 
guages  have  adopted  this  latter  form  ;  but  it  is  unques¬ 
tionably  wrong,  and  the  weight  of  authority  is  for  Ein¬ 
hardus  or  Einhartus.  The  circumstances  of  his  life  are 
involved  in  considerable  obscurity,  owing  partly  to  the 
want  of  information  and  partly  to  the  doubtfulness  or 
indefiniteness  of  our  authorities.  According  to  the 
statement  of  Walafridus  Strabo,  a  contemporary,  he 
was  born  in  the  district  which  is  watered  by  the  river 
Maine  in  the  modern  duchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt. 
There  is  documentary  evidence  that  he  was  resident  in 
chat  place  in  the  years  7S8  and  791.  Owing  to  his  intel¬ 
ligence  and  ability  he  was  transferred  from  the  monas¬ 
tery  by  its  abbot  Baugolfus  to  the  palace,  where  he 
became  intimate  with  the  emperor  and  his  family,  and 
received  commissions  of  great  trust  and  importance. 
His  removal  to  the  palace  took  place  not  later  than  796. 

He  was  intrusted  by  the  emperor  with  the  charge  of 
public  buildings.  He  thus  became  one  of  the  imperial 
ministers,  and  resided  with  the  emperor  at  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle.  In  reference  to  his  artistic  skill  he  received  the 
Scripture  name  of  Beseleel ,  according  to  a  fashion  prev¬ 
alent  of  giving  ancient  names  to  contemporaries.  Some 
suppose  that  he  constructed  the  basilica  at  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle  and  the  other  buildings  mentioned  in  chapter  xvii 
of  his  Life  of  Charlemagne ,  but  there  is  no  express 
statement  to  that  effect.  The  emperor  employed  him 
in  806  as  legate  to  Rome  to  obtain  the  Pope’s  signature 
to  a  will  which  he  had  made  in  regard  to  the  division  of 
his  empire.  Hence  the  inference  has  been  drawn  that 
he  was  the  emperor’s  secretary;  but  no  contemporary 
ascribes  this  office  to  him. 

It  was  owing  to  Eginhard’s  influence  that  in  813  Char¬ 
lemagne  made  his  son  Louis  partner  in  the  empire. 
Louis,  on  becoming  sole  emperor,  proved  grateful  to 
Eginhard,  retained  him  in  the  office  of  head  of  public 
works,  made  him  tutor  to  his  son  Lothaire  in  817,  and 
showed  him  every  mark  of  respect. 

Eginhard  married  Imma,  a  noble  lady,  a  sister  of 
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Bernharius,  who  was  Bishop  of  Worms  and  Abbot  of 
the  Monastery  of  Wizenburg.  Later  tradition  converted 
Imma  into  the  daughter  of  Charlemagne,  and  invented 
a  romantic  story  in  regard  to  the  marriage  of  Eginhard 
and  Imma.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  had  any  offspring. 

Eginhard  began  to  grow  tired  of  the  intrigues  and 
troubles  of  court  life,  and  in  830  finally  withdrew  to 
Mulinheim,  which  he  named  Seligenstadt,  where  he  had 
erected  a  church  to  which  he  had  transported  the  rel¬ 
ics  of  St.  Marcellinus  and  St.  Peter.  His  wife  helped 
him  in  all  his  efforts,  and  her  death  in  836  caused  him 
bitter  grief.  The  Emperor  Louis  visited  him  in  his  re¬ 
treat  the  same  year,  probably  to  console  him,  but 
Eginhard  did  not  long  survive  his  wife,  for  he  died 
March  14,  840. 

EGLANTINE,  a  name  for  the  sweet-brier,  Rosa  ru~ 
biginosa ,  and  for  R.  lutea ,  another  species  of  Lindley’s 
tribe  of  Rosce  Rubiginoscv,  and  apparently  the  R.  Eglau- 
teria  of  Linnaeus.  The  signification  of  the  word  seems 
to  be  thorn-tree  or  thorn-bush,  the  first  two  syllables 
probably  representing  the  Anglo-Saxon  eg  la,  egle,  a 
prick  or  thorn,  while  the  termination  is  the  Dutch  tere, 
taere,  a  tree. 

EGLINTON,  Archibald  William  Montgomery, 
thirteenth  Earl  of  (1812-1861),  Lord  Lieutcnam 
of  Ireland,  was  born  at  Palermo. 

EGMONT  (Egmond),  Lamoral,  Count  of,  Prino 
of  Gavre,  was  born  in  Hainault,  in  1522.  He  was  th> 
younger  of  the  two  sons  of  John  IV.,  Count  of  Egmont, 
by  his  wife  Francisca,  Princess  of  Gavre,  and  succeeded 
to  the  title  and  estates  on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother 
Karl,  about  1541.  In  this  year  he  served  his  appren¬ 
ticeship  as  a  soldier  in  the  expedition  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  to  Algiers,  distinguishing  himself  in  com¬ 
mand  of  a  body  of  cavalry.  In  1545  he  married  Sabina 
of  Bavaria,  sister  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  and  the  wed¬ 
ding  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp,  at  Spiers,  in  the 
presence  of  the  emperor.  Soon  afterward  Egmont 
was  invested  with  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  He 
accompanied  the  emperor  in  the  various  campaigns  and 
progresses  of  the  following  years,  was  with  him  at  the 
unsuccessful  siege  of  Metz  (1553),  and  in  1554  was  sent 
to  England  as  head  of  an  embassy  to  seek  the  hand  of 
Queen  Mary  for  Philip  (II.)  of  Spain.  He  was  presen? 
at  their  marriage  solemnized  shortly  after  at  Winchester. 
In  the  summer  of  1557  Count  Egmont  was  appointed 
commander  of  the  Spanish  cavalry  in  the  war  with 
France;  and  it  was  by  his  vehement  persuasion  that  the 
battle  of  St.  Quentin  was  fought.  The  victory  was  de¬ 
termined  by  the  brilliant  charge  which  he  led  against  the 
French.  The  reputation  which  he  won  at  St.  Quentin 
was  raised  still  higher  in  1558,  when  he  encountered  the 
French  army  under  De  Thermes,  at  Gravelines,  on  its 
march  homeward  after  the  invasion  of  Flanders,  to¬ 
tally  defeated  it,  and  took  Marshal  de  Thermes  and 
many  officers  of  high  rank  prisoners.  The  battle  was 
fought  against  the  advice  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  and  the 
victory  made  Alva  Egmont’s  enemy.  But  the  count 
now  became  the  idol  of  his  countrymen,  who  looked  upon 
him  as  the  saviour  of  Flanders  from  devastation  by  the 
French.  He  was  nominated  by  Philip  stadtholder  of 
the  provinces  of  Flanders  and  Artois.  At  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  war  by  the  treaty  of  Cateau  Cambresis, 
Egmont  was  one  of  the  four  hostages  selected  by  the 
King  of  France  as  pledges  for  its  execution.  As  stadt¬ 
holder  he  now  showed  some  sympathy  with  the  popular 
discontent  excited  by  the  Spanish  Government,  and 
particularly  by  Cardinal  Granvella,  minister  to  the 
Regent  Margaret.  As  a  member  of  the  council  of 
state  he  joined  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  a  vigorous  pro¬ 
test  addressed  to  Philip  (1561)  against  the  proceedings 
of  the  minister ;  and  two  years  later  he  again  protested 
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in  conjunction  with  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  Count 
Horn.  He  was  invited  by  Philip  to  go  to  Spain  to 
confer  with  him  on  the  subject  of  the  remonstrance,  but 
he  declined.  Egmont,  however,  who  was  a  strict 
Catholic,  afterward  spoke  in  less  hostile  terms  of  the 
minister  ;  and,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  courting 
the  favor  of  the  middle  classes,  he  was  becoming  more 
a  favorite  at  the  court  of  the  regent.  In  January,  1565, 
he  accepted  a  special  mission  to  Spain  to  make 
known  to  Philip  to  some  extent  the  state  of  affairs  in 
the  Netherlands  and  the  demands  of  the  people.  At 
Madrid  the  king  gave  him  an  ostentatiously  cordial  re¬ 
ception,  and  all  the  courtiers  vied  with  each  other  in 
lavishing  professions  of  respect  upon  him.  But  earnest 
discussion  of  the  object  of  the  mission  was  evaded  by 
the  king,  and  Egmont  had  to  return  to  the  Netherlands 
loaded  only  with  fine  words  of  flattery  and  promise.  At 
die  very  same  time  instructions  were  sent  to  the  regent 
to  abate  nothing  of  the  seventy  of  persecution,  and  the 
Inquisition  was  established.  Egmont  was  indignant, 
and  the  people  were  in  a  state  of  frenzied  excitement. 
In  1566  a  confederation  of  the  nobles  ( Les  Guetix )  was 
*  formed,  the  document  constituting  it  being  known  as 
the  Compromise.  Egmont  then  withdrew  to  his  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Flanders,  and  showed  himself,  after  some 
vacillation,  an  unscrupulous  supporter  of  the  Spaniards 
and  fierce  persecutor  of  heretics.  In  the  summer  of 
1567  the  Duke  of  Alva  with  an  army  of  veterans  arrived 
in  the  Netherlands,  to  supersede  the  regent  Margaret, 
and  to  crush  with  a  strong  hand  the  popular  opposi¬ 
tion.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  the  treacherous  seizure 
of  Counts  Egmont  and  Horn,  who  were  imprisoned  at 
Ghent.  A  sham  process  was  commenced  against  them, 
and  after  some  months  they  were  removed  to  Brussels, 
where  sentence  was  pronounced  by  Alva  himself  on 
June  4,  1568.  Egmont  was  declared  guilty  of  high 
treason  and  condemned  to  death.  It  was  in  vain  that 
the  most  earnest  intercessions  had  been  made  in  his 
behalf  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  the  Order  of  the 
Golden  Fleece,  the  states  of  Brabant,  the  electors  of 
the  empire,  and  the  regent  herself.  Vain,  too,  was  the 
pathetic  pleading  of  Egmont’s  wife,  who  with  her  eleven 
children  was  reduced  to  want,  and  had  taken  refuge  in  a 
convent.  Egmont  was  beheaded  at  Brussels  the  day 
after  the  sentence  was  pronounced,  June  5th.  He  met 
his  end  with  calm  resignation  ;  and  in  the  storm  of  terror 
and  exasperation  to  which  this  tragedy  gave  rise  Egmont’s 
failings  were  forgotten,  and  he  and  his  fellow  victim  to 
Spanish  tyranny  were  glorified  in  the  popular  imagina¬ 
tion  as  martyrs  of  Flemish  freedom.  This  memorable 
episode  proved  to  be  the  prelude  to  the  famous  revolt 
of  the  Netherlands,  the  issue  of  which  was  independ¬ 
ence.  Goethe  made  it  the  theme  of  a  tragedy.  In 
1865  a  monument  to  Counts  Egmont  and  Horn,  by 
Fraiken,  was  erected  at  Brussels. 

EGYPT  is  a  country  at  the  northeastern  extremity  of 
Africa,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
on  the  south  by  Nubia,  on  the  east  by  Palestine,  Arabia, 
and  the  Red  Sea,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Great  Desert. 

By  the  Greeks  and  Romans  Egypt  was  usually 
assigned  to  Asia,  though  some  gave  it  to  Libya,  or 
Africa.  This  difference  was  owing  to  the  adoption  of 
the  Nile  as  the  division  of  the  two  continents,  which 
would  naturally  have  given  half  of  the  country  to  each 
continent. 

In  ancient  times  Egypt  was  the  country  watered  by 
the  Nile  north  of  the  First  Cataract,  the  deserts  on 
either  side  being  assigned  to  Arabia  and  Libya.  The 
Egyptian  name,  “  the  black  land,”  is  only  applicable  to 
the  cultivated  land.  The  Misrof  the  Arabs  is  distinctly 
restricted  to  the  same  territory,  the  adjoining  deserts 
being  called  the  deserts  of  Egypt.  Physically,  ethno- 


graphically,  and  politically,  the  two  tracts  are  markedly 
different,  but  it  is  now  usual  to  treat  them  as  a  single 
country. 

The  political  advantages  of  Egypt,  in  situation,  natural 
strength,  and  resources,  can  hardly  be  overrated.  It 
lies  in  the  very  route  of  the  trade  between  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  that  between  Africa  and  the  other  two  conti¬ 
nents.  It  is  the  gate  of  Africa,  and  the  fort  which  com¬ 
mands  the  way  from  Europe  to  the  East  Indies.  The 
natural  ports  on  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean, 
selected  and  improved  by  the  wisdom  of  Alexander  and 
the  Ptolemies,  whose  enterprises  have  been  eclipsed  by 
those  of  M.  de  Lesseps  in  our  own  days,  have  always 
been  enough  for  its  commerce,  which  the  great  inland 
water-way  of  the  Nile  lias  greatly  aided.  The  inhabited 
country,  guarded  by  deserts  and  intersected  in  Lower 
Egypt  by  branches  of  the  Nile  and  canals,  in  Upper 
Egypt  closely  hemmed  in  by  the  mountains  on  either  side, 
is  difficult  to  reach  and  to  traverse  ;  at  the  same  time 
its  extreme  fertility  makes  it  independent  of  supplies 
from  other  lands,  and  thus  easier  to  defend.  The  an¬ 
cient  wealth  and  power  of  Egypt  should  occasion  us  no 
wonder,  nor  even  that  the  country  still  prospers  in  spite 
of  centuries  of  T urkish  misrule. 

The  extent  of  the  cultivated  land  in  Egypt  is  5,500 
square  geographical  miles.  This  is  less  than  half  the 
extent  of  the  land  which  is  comprised  within  the  con¬ 
fines  of  the  desert ;  for  many  parts  within  the  limits  of 
the  cultivable  land  are  too  high  to  be  inundated,  and 
consequently  are  not  cultivated  ;•  and  other  parts,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Lower  Egypt,  are  occupied  by  lakes,  or 
marshes,  or  drifted  sand.  Allowance  must  also  be 
made  for  the  space  which  is  occupied  by  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages,  the  river,  canals,  etc.  Lower  Egypt  comprises 
about  the  same  extent  of  cultivated  land  as  the  whole 
of  Upper  Egypt. 

By  the  Greeks  and  Romans  Egypt  was  divided  into 
the  Delta  or  lower  country,  and  the  Thebais  or  upper 
country.  The  third  division,  the  so-called  Middle 
Egypt,  first  occurs  in  Ptolemy  as  the  Seven  Nomes,  or 
Heptanomis.  This  new  division,  and  the  transfer  of 
the  Memphite  Nome  from  Lower  Egypt  to  the  Hep¬ 
tanomis,  are  the  chief  innovations,  for  the  fanciful 
divisions  of  Lower  Egypt  in  Ptolemy  are  no  doubt 
theoretical. 

The  general  appearance  of  Egypt  is  remarkably  uni¬ 
form.  The  Delta  is  a  level  plain  richly  cultivated,  and 
varied  alone  by  the  lofty  dark-brown  mounds  of  ancient 
cities,  and  the  villages  in  groves  of  palm-trees,  standing 
on  mounds  often  if  not  always  ancient.  We  sometimes 
see  groves  of  palm-trees  besides  those  around  the  vil¬ 
lages,  but  other  trees  are,  except  in  some  parts,  rare. 
In  Upper  Egypt  the  valley  is  in  as  rich  a  state  of  culti¬ 
vation,  but  very  narrow  and  bounded  by  mountains  of 
no  great  height,  which  hem  it  in.  They  form  the  edge 
of  the  desert  on  either  side  of  the  valley,  which  has  been 
cut  through  a  rocky  table-land  by  the  river.  They 
rarely  take  the  form  of  peaks.  Sometimes  they  approach 
the  river  in  bold  promontories,  and  at  others  are  di¬ 
vided  by  valleys  with  the  beds  of  torrents  which  flow 
only  at  very  long  intervals.  The  bright  green  of  the 
fields,  the  reddish-brown  or  dull  green  of  the  great  river, 
and  the  tender  tints  of  the  bare  yellow  rocks,  beneath 
the  deep  blue  sky,  always  form  a  beautiful  view.  In 
form  the  landscape  varies  little  and  is  not  remarkable; 
in  color  its  qualities  are  always  splendid,  and  under  a 
general  uniformity  show  continual  variety. 

The  climate  of  Egypt,  being  remarkably  equable,  is 
healthy  to  those  who  can  bear  great  heat,  and  who 
avoid  the  unwholesome  tracts  of  the  country,  such  as 
the  northern  coast,  where  there  are  extensive  salt- 
marshes.  Upper  Egypt  is  healthier  than  Lower  Egypt. 
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The  atmosphere  is  dry  and  clear,  except  on  the  sea- 
coast  ;  and  even  the  humidity  which  is  the  consequence 
of  the  spreading  of  the  inundation  is  scarcely  felt  but 
by  its  rendering  the  heat  more  oppressive.  The  heat  is 
extreme  during  a  great  part  of  the  year,  but  it  is 
chiefly  felt  when  accompanied  by  the'  hot  winds  of 
spring  and  the  sultry  calm  of  the  season  of  the  inunda¬ 
tion.  The  winter  is  often  comparatively  severe  in  its 
cold,  especially  as  the  domestic  architecture  is  intended 
to  protect  rather  from  heat  than  cold. 

On  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  rain  is  frequent, 
but  in  other  parts  of  Egypt  very  unusual.  At  Cairo 
there  is  generally  one  heavy  storm  in  the  winter, 
and  a  shower  or  two  besides,  the  frequency  of  rain 
having  increased  since  the  growth  of  Ibrahim  Pasha’s 
plantations  between  the  city  and  the  river.  At  Thebes 
a  storm  occurs  but  once  in  about  four  years,  and  light 
rain  almost  as  rarely. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  phenomena  of  Egypt  is 
the  mirage,  which  is  frequently  seen  both  in  the  desert 
and  in  the  waste  tracts  of  uncultivated  land  near  the 
Mediterranean ;  and  it  is  often  so  truthful  in  its 
appearance  that  one  finds  it  difficult  to  admit  the 
illusion. 

Notwithstanding  the  fineness  of  the  climate,  the 
stranger  who  visits  Egypt  is  struck  by  the  signs  which 
he  sees  everywhere  of  the  prevalence  of  many  serious 
diseases,  and  in  the  first  half  of  this  century  he  might 
have  witnessed  the  effects  of  a  great  epidemic  of  the 
plague  or  the  cholera.  Yet  he  should  remember  the 
poverty  of  the  great  mass  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
insufficiency  of  their  food  (both  due  to  the  selfish 
rapacity  of  the  government),  the  insufficient  training  of 
the  native  medical  practitioners,  the  false  system  of  many 
of  the  foreigners  established  in  the  country,  and  the 
reluctance  of  the  natives  to  take  medical  advice. 
Ophthalmia  when  neglected  is  frequently  followed  by 
blindness,  and  dysentery  in  the  same  circumstances  is 
very  often  fatal. 

The  chief  natural  feature  of  Egypt  is  the  Nile,  and  the 
great  phenomenon  of  the  country  the  yearly  inundation. 
With  the  ancient  inhabitants  the  river  had,  according  to 
their  usage  with  such  names,  its  two  appellations,  sacred 
and  common.  The  sacred  name  was  Hapi,  the  same 
as  that  of  one  of  the  four  genii  of  Amend  (Hades)  and 
of  the  bull  Apis.  The  probable  meaning  is  “  the  con¬ 
cealed.  ” 

The  Nile  shows  the  first  signs  of  rising  in  Egypt  about 
the  time  of  the  summer  solstice.  At  Khartoom,  where 
the  White  and  Blue  Niles  join,  the  beginning  of  the  in¬ 
crease  is  observed  early  in  April.  The  slowness  of  the 
rise  in  the  earlier  stage  causes  this  difference.  Usually 
the  regular  increase  does  not  begin  in  Egypt  until  some 
days  after  the  summer  solstice,  and  the  inundation  be¬ 
gins  about  two  months  after  that  solstice.  The  river 
attains  its  greatest  height  at,  or  not  long  after,  the  au¬ 
tumnal  equinox,  and  then,  falling  more  slowly  than  it 
had  risen,  sinks  to  its  lowest  point  at  the  end  of  nine 
months,  when  it  remains  stationary  for  a  few  days,  until 
it  beg’ns  again  to  increase.  The  inundation  continues 
rather  longer  than  it  naturally  would  do,  because  the 
waters  are  retained  for  some  time  upon  the  lands  by  clos¬ 
ing  the  mouths  of  the  canals.  The  river’s  banks  being  a 
littl  *  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  cultivable  soil,  the  water 
is  conveyed  by  canals  or  cuttings,  and  does  not  pour 
over  the  banks. 

The  inundations  vary  considerably,  and,  by  either 
falling  or  rising  to  too  great  a  height,  cause  much  dam¬ 
age  and  distress. 

The  Nile  rises  about  forty  feet  at  the  First  Cataract, 
about  thirty-six  at  Thebes,  about  twenty-five  at  Cairo, 
and  about  four  at  the  Rosetta  and  Damjetta,  mouths 
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during  a  good  inundation.  When  it  is  said,  however, 
that  the  river  has  attained  to  a  certain  height  in  feet  or 
cubits,  the  height  at  the  Nilometer  of  Er-Rodah  abo're- 
mentioned  is  meant ;  and  by  ancient  writers,  that  ot  the 
river  at  Memphis,  which  was  situate  on  the  western 
bank,  a  little  higher  than  Er-Rodah.  If  the  river  does  not 
attain  a  greater  height  than  eighteen  or  twenty  feet,  the 
rise  is  scanty;  it  only  two  or  four  feet  more,  insufficient; 
if  it  attain  to  twenty-four  feet,  or  a  greater  height,  not 
exceeding  twenty-seven  feet,  the  inundation  is  good; 
but  a  higher  rise  must  be  characterized  as  a  destructive 
flood. 

The  cultivable  land  of  Egypt  must  be  regarded  as 
wholly  the  deposit  of  the  Nile,  but  it  is  vain  to  attempt 
a  calculation  of  the  period  at  which  this  process  began, 
since  we  cannot  conclude  that  the  same  rate  has  always 
obtained,  and  we  must  suppose  that  the  causes  at  first 
in  operation  were  very  different  from  those  which  now 
regulate  the  phenomenon. 

Although  some  of  the  accounts  of  the  classics  maybe 
deemed  exaggerated  when  they  speak  of  the  population 
and  prosperity  of  Egypt,  we  cannot  accuse  them  of  er¬ 
rors,  except  in  the  number  of  towns  and  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  country;  for  the  monuments  show  us  how 
rich  was  Egypt  under  native  rulers,  and  indicate  to  what 
causes  this  condition  may  reasonably  be  assigned.  From 
the  time  at  which  the  great  Pyramid  was  built  to  the 
Persian  invasion,  a  period  of  between  2,000  and  3,000 
years,  the  population  of  Egypt  and  its  extent  of  culti 
vated  land  far  exceeded  what  they  are  in  the  present  day. 
The  country  does  not  seem  to  have  been  over-peopled  ; 
and  many  causes  conduced  to  prevent  this,  particularly 
the  serious  wars  in  which  the  Pharaohs  engaged.  The 
long  and  desolating  struggles  with  the  Assyrians  and 
Persians  inflicted  a  severe  blow  on  the  interests  of  the 
country.  Under  the  Macedonians  it  recovered  much  of 
its  former  prosperity  ;  and  when  the  Romans  held  Egypt, 
it  was  one  of  their  most  productive  provinces,  and  a 
granary  of  the  empire.  During  the  Roman  rule  various 
political  causes  contributed  to  the  decline. of  the  popu¬ 
lation.  After  the  Muslim  conquest  this  decay  continued 
almost  uninterrupedly  until  the  time  of  the  Fatimees; 
but  from  that  time  until  the  Turkish  conquest  the  rulers 
of  the  successive  independent  dynasties  generally  gov¬ 
erned  the  country  with  a  regard  for  its  interests,  and 
cannot  be  accused  of  the  systematic  tyranny  andmisiule 
of  the  Turkish  pashas.  There  was  a  temporary  recov¬ 
ery  under  the  independent  or  semi- independent  Mem* 
look  rulers  before  the  French  invasion  ;  and  in  spite  of 
much  of  the  Turkish  system  the  country  has  again  made 
good  progress  during  the  government  of  the  fami'y  of 
Mehemet  Ali.  To  overtaxation,  forced  labor,  and  need¬ 
less  wars —  in  other  words,  government  in  a  Turkish 
sense  —  must  be  attributed  to  the  present  misery  of  the 
peasant  population,  and  the  want  of  hands  enough  to 
cultivate  the  soil. 

Physical  causes  have  far  less  to  do  with  the  impover¬ 
ishment  of  Egypt  than  political  ones.  The  elevation  of 
the  tract  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  with  the  depres- 
sion  of  the  north  coast  of  Egypt,  has  much  diminished 
the  cultivable  soil  in  the  Delta,  by  increasing  the  salt 
lakes  and  marshes  which  occupy  its  northern  portion. 
There  is,  however,  no  greater  fallacy  than  to  suppose 
that  the  sands  of  the  desert  have  done  injury  by  en¬ 
croaching  upon  the  alluvial  tracts,  and  that  once  fertile 
regions  are  buried  beneath  them.  In.  some  places  un¬ 
doubtedly  they  have  encroached  upon  the  cultivable 
land,  particularly  where,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Red  Sea, 
the  neglect  of  the  government  had  withdrawn  the  inun¬ 
dation,  but  no  sooner  was  the  Sweet  Water  Canal 
opened  than  fertility  returned.  On  the  other  hand,  tht 
deposit  of  the  Nile  has  been  constantly,  in  almost  every 
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part  of  the  country,  encroaching  upon  the  deserts  and 
diminishing  their  extent. 

Under  the  government  of  Mehemet  Ali  a  great 
engineering  wo^k  was  begun  with  the  view  of  bettering 
the  condition  of  Egypt.  This  was  the  construction  of 
a  barrage  across  both  branches  of  the  Nile  at  the  point 
of  the  Delta  in  order  to  regulate  the  inundation,  and 
thus  render  the  country  more  fertile  and  easy  of  culti¬ 
vation.  After  being  abandoned  this  work  is  now  to  be 
completed.  Its  operation  will  on  the  whole  be  benefi¬ 
cial,  although  undoubtedly  the  power  to  be  thus  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  khedive,  of  regulating  the  inundation  for 
tne  benefit  of  his  lands  without  reference  to  small  pro¬ 
prietors,  will  be  productive  of  much  injustice.  Egypt 
can  never  regain  her  ancient  prosperity  without  a  radical 
reform.  The  country  has  been  governed  under  the 
Turks  upon  the  system  of  getting  the  maximum  of 
revenue  from  a  peasantry  allowed  the  minimum  of  sus¬ 
tenance.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  the  high-flown 
phrases  one  hears  about  the  welfare  of  Egypt.  The 
welfare  of  the  population  has  never  been  contemplated. 
The  frugal  peasantry  are  kept  at  starvation-point,  and 
no  one  prospers  but  the  tax-gatherers  of  all  grades,  who 
constitute  the  richer  class. 

Under  the  Pharaohs  Egypt  was  an  agricultural 
country,  and  both  commerce  and  manufactures  were 
comparatively  unimportant.  The  main  energies  of  the 
people  were  expended  in  turning  to  the  best  account  a 
soil  of  unexcelled  richness,  annually  watered  and  re¬ 
newed  by  the  river.  This  natural  policy  was  the  true 
one  for  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  From  the  sculpt¬ 
ures  and  paintings  of  the  tombs,  we  form  a  clear  idea 
of  the  agriculture  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  while  the 
classical  writers  give  us  information  respecting  the  ten¬ 
ure  of  land,  and  the  laws  affecting  the  cultivators. 

1  n  the  representations  of  the  tombs  which  picture  the 
daily  life  of  the  great  proprietors  of  land,  we  learn 
what  especial  attention  they  paid  to  the  processes  of 
agriculture.  We  see  them  constantly  overseeing  the 
laborers,  and  thus  watching  the  interests  of  their  lands. 
They  were  especially  anxious  to  conduct  the  water  of 
the  Nile  over  those  tracts  which  were  not  above  its  level 
at  different  periods  of  the  year,  and  to  raise  it  by  man¬ 
ual  labor  to  the  higher  portions  of  the  land.  In  their 
canal-system  they  displayed  mechanical  skill,  as  well  as 
in  the  construction  of  dams  and  dikes  to  retain  the 
water  upon  the  lands ;  but  for  raising  water  they  seem 
to  have  been  contented  with  the  rudest  contrivances. 
Indeed  we  know  of  but  two  methods  that  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  raising  water  —  the  use  of  the  simple  machine 
called  in  the  present  day  the  shadoof,  and  buckets  car¬ 
ried  by  men.  The  ordinary  shddoof  still  employed  is  of 
the  same  form  as  that  used  by  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
It  consists  of  a  pole  resting  upon  a  beam  placed  across 
two  columns  of  brick  or  mud,  and  having  at  one  ex¬ 
tremity  a  weight,  and  at  the  other  a  rude  bowl-shaped 
bucket  suspended  by  a  stick.  A  man  stands  beneath 
it,  and  pulling  down  the  bucket  to  the  water  raises  it 
again,  assisted  by  the  weight. 

Immediately  after  the  water  of  the  inundation  had 
subsided,  the  land  was  ploughed  or  broken  up  by  the 
hoe,  and  sown,  the  seed  being  sometimes  trodden  in  by 
goats  driven  over  the  field  for  the  purpose.  Wheat 
being  the  most  important  field-produce,  we  find  the 
various  agricultural  processes  connected  with  it  fre¬ 
quently  represented.  Besides  the  ploughing  and  sow¬ 
ing,  the  harvest  is  depicted,  the  reapers  cutting  the 
wheat  just  below  the  ear,  the  ears  being  carried  in  nets 
or  baskets  by  men  or  on  asses  to  the  thrashing-floor, 
where  they  were  thrashed  by  kine.  Sometimes  the 
wheat  was  bound  in  sheaves.  The  same  or  similar 
processes  with  reference  to  other  kinds  of  grain  are 


portrayed  in  the  tombs,  in  which  we  also  find  curious 
representations  of  the  vineyards  and  gardens.  The 
vineyard  was  not  the  least  valuable  part  of  an  estate. 
Egypt  was  famous  for  its  vines  in  the  days  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans ;  and  it  is  evident  that  wine  must 
have  been  prized  in  earlier  times  from  several  kinds 
being  enumerated  in  the  inscriptions,  and  from  its 
always  being  seen  at  the  feasts.  Besides  the  vine, 
other  fruit-trees  were  cultivated,  and  especially  the 
date-palm.  The  gardens  were  often  extensive,  and 
were  laid  out  with  great  formality,  partly  in  consequence 
of  their  being  watered  in  the  same  manner  as  the  fields 
generally,  and  contained  tanks  for  fish  as  well  as  for 
purposes  of  inundation.  The  Egyptians  paid  great 
attention  to  preserving  fish,  and  the  produce  of  the 
fisheries  of  one  great  artificial  lake,  that  of  Moeris, 
formed  an  important  branch  of  the  revenue.  There 
were  also  tracts  left  to  weeds,  which,  if  not  planted, 
were  at  least  carefully  maintained,  on  account  of  their 
value  for  manufactures,  and  as  covers  for  wild-fowl. 

The  agriculture  of  the  modern  Egyptians  differs  little 
from  that  of  the  old  inhabitants.  In  one  respect  it  is 
the  converse  :  the  ancients  excelled  in  the  management 
of  dikes  and  dams,  and  raised  water  only  by  the  sim¬ 
plest  methods ;  the  moderns,  while  they  have  paid  less 
attention  to  the  great  canals,  and  the  means  by  which 
they  were  regulated,  have  employed  more  ingenious 
methods  of  artificial  irrigation.  The  deficiency  of  pop¬ 
ulation  has  partly  caused  the  decay  of  many  of  the 
canals  and  dams  and  dikes,  and  has  at  the  same  time 
necessitated  the  economizing  of  human  labor,  for  which 
that  of  cattle  has  been  in  a  great  measure  substituted. 

The  culture  of  cotton  was  introduced  by  Mehemet 
Ali,  with  a  view  to  promote  his  manufacturing  schemes, 
and  the  T urkish  grandees  have  found  it  a  source  of  tem¬ 
porary  profit.  During  the  American  War  the  profit 
was  at  its  height,  but  subsequently  it  declined.  The 
necessity  of  constructing  dams  to  exclude  the  Nile 
water  from  the  cotton-growing  fields  has  rendered  the 
inundations  destructive,  and  the  speculation  seems  on 
the  whole  to  have  injured  the  welfare  of  Egypt. 

The  agricultural  implements  of  the  modern  Egyptians 
are  rude  in  construction,  and  similar  to  those  anciently 
employed  in  the  country.  One  of  these,  however,  was 
not  known  to  the  earlier  inhabitants.  This  is  the  norag, 
a  machine  “  in  the  form  of  a  chair,  which  moves  upon 
small  iron  wheels  or  thin  circular  plates,  generally 
eleven,  fixed  to  three  thick  axle-trees,  four  to  the  fore¬ 
most,  the  same  number  to  the  hindmost,  and  three  to 
the  intermediate  axle-tree.  This  machine  is  drawn  in  a 
circle  by  a  pair  of  cows  or  bulls  over  the  corn.”  It  is 
employed  to  separate  the  grain  of  wheat,  barley,  etc., 
and  to  cut  the  straw,  which  is  used  for  fodder.  The 
ancient  Egyptians,  as  before  remarked,  generally  cut  the 
wheat  near  the  ear. 

An  Egyptian  garden  is  a  miniature  Egypt.  It  is  in¬ 
tersected  by  numerous  small  channels  which  are  filled  by 
one  or  more  water-wheels.  By  these  channels  the  water 
is  spread  over  the  garden,  divided  by  them  into  many 
square  compartments,  edged  with  ridges  of  earth.  This 
system  of  course  makes  it  very  difficult  to  keep  a  garden 
in  good  order,  an  1  no  great  variety  of  flowers  is 
cultivated. 

Though  Mehemet  Ali  was  very  desirous  to  encourage 
manufactures,  he  did  not  endeavor  enough  to  apply 
modern  science  to  the  improvement  of  agriculture. 
Ibrahim  Pasha,  who  succeeded  him,  always  maintained 
that  the  country  should  be  agricultural  rather  than 
manufacturing,  and  introduced  important  improvements 
during  his  father’s  government.  This  system  has  been 
steadily  pursued  by  the  present  ruler. 

Before  the  time  of  Mehemet  Ali  a  kind  of  feudal  sys- 
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tem  prevailed,  and  much  of  the  land  was  held  by  small 
proprietors  under  the  protection  of  the  great  emeers. 
By  the  massacre  of  the  Memlooks,  the  pasha  destroyed 
feudalism,  and  by  arbitrarily  seizing  almost  all  the 
landed  property,  rencLr. d  private  tenure  of  land  a  most 
rare  cond  don.  He  allotted  to  those  whom  he  thus 
unjustly  dispossessed  annual  pensions  for  life,  as  the  only 
compensation  for  an  act  of  tyranny  to  which  even  the 
history  of  Egypt  scarcely  affords  a  parallel. 

Egypt  has  always  been  famous  for  its  lakes,  which 
have  either  aided  commerce,  or  supplied  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  with  fish  and  wild  fowl,  or  with  valuable 
vegetable  productions,  or  assisted  in  regulating  the  effects 
of  the  inundation.  All  have  enriched  the  land  in  some 
one  of  these  ways,  and  thus  they  have  been  important 
sources  of  its  natural  wealth. 

The  canals  of  Egypt  deserve  especial  attention  from 
their  great  importance  in  extending  the  beneficial  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  inundation.  In  Lower  Egypt  we  find, 
beginning  from  the  west,  first  the  Mahmoodeeyeh  Canal, 
which  connects  Alexandria  with  the  Rosetta  Branch, 
taking  a  similar  direction  to  that  of  the  ancient  canal 
which  it  has  succeeded.  It  was  dug  under  Mehemet 
Ali  ;  and  although  not  quite  50  miles  in  length,  and 
not  100  feet  broad,  about  12,000  laborers  are  said  to 
have  died  in  ten  months  while  the  work  was  in  progress. 

Between  the  Rosetta  and  Damietta  Branches  are  several 
canals,  some  of  which  are  of  importance,  particularly  the 
short  canal  of  Manoof  connecting  the  two  branches  not 
far  from  the  point  of  the  Delta.  To  the  east  of  the 
Damietta  Branch  are  others,  of  which  the  most  remark¬ 
able  occupy  the  beds  of  the  Tanitic  and  Felusiac 
Branches,  which  have  been  cleared  to  a  sufficient  extent 
to  form  canals. 

The  extent  and  character  of  the  great  canal  called 
the  Bahr-Yoosuf,  or  River  of- Joseph,  which ’runs 
parallel  with  the  Nile  on  its  western  side,  from  a  little 
below  Cairo  to  near  Farshoot,  a  distance  by  the  river 
of  about  350  miles,  render  it  the  most  important  work 
of  the  kind  in  Egypt,  it  is  a  continuous  series  of  canals 
ather  than  one  canal. 

Egypt  differs  from  most  other  countries  in  having 
neither  woods -nor  forests.  Besides  the  palm  groves, 
we  rarely  see  even  a  grove  of  trees,  except  in  Lower 
Egypt.  The  largest  common  trees  are  acacias,  syca- 
more-fig-trees,  and  mulberry-trees,  all  of  which  are 
frequently  planted  on  each  side  of  the  great  roads  near 
Cairo  ;  and  the  most  beautiful  trees  are  the  date-palm 
and  the  banana.  The  beauty  of  the  palm  is,  however, 
in  a  great  measure  owing  to  art,  for  its  lowest  branches 
aie  annually  cut,  which  causes  it  to  grow  high,  and 
renders  its  head  of  elegant  form.  When  wild,  this 
tree  has  a  far  inferior  appearance,  being  low,  and 
having  long  ragged  branches  reaching  to  the  ground ; 
and  its  dates  are  small  and  poor  in  flavor. 

The  most  common  of  the  fruits  are  dates  of  various 
kinds,  which  are  sold  half-ripe,  ripe,  dried,  and  pressed 
in  their  fresh  moist  state  in  mats  or  skins.  Many 
different  sorts  are  enumerated  as  known  in  Egypt.  The 
lependencies,  however,  and  not  Egypt,  produce  the 
Inest  of  these  dates.  The  hotter  and  dryer  climates  of 
he  Oases  and  Lower  Nubia  best  suit  the  date-palm  ; 
tnd  the  pressed  dates  of  Seewah,  the  ancient  Oasis  of 
Jupiter  Ammon,  are  among  the  most  esteemed.  The 
grape  is  a  common  fruit,  but  wine  is  not  made  from  it 
on  account  of  the  prohibition  of  Mohammed.  The 
Feiyoom  is  celebrated  for  its  grapes,  and  chiefly  supplies 
the  market  of  Cairo.  The  most  common  grape  is 
white,  of  which  there  is  a  small  kind  far  superior  to  the 
ordinary  sort.  The  black  grapes  are  large,  but  com¬ 
paratively  tasteless.  The  vines  are  trailed  on  trellis- 
work,  and  form  agreeable  avenues  in  the  gardens  of 
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Cairo ;  but  little  attention  is  paid  to  their  culture,  the 
common  fault  of  Egyptian  agriculture  and  gardening, 
due  to  generosity  of  nature  and  the  indolence  of  the 
inhabitants. 

The  best  known  fruits,  besides  dates  and  grapes,  are 
figs,  sycamore-figs,  and  pomegranates,  apricots  and 
peaches,  oranges  and  citrons,  lemons  and  limes, 
bananas,  which  are  believed  to  be  of  the  fruits  of 
Paradise  (being  always  in  season),  different  kinds  of 
melons  (including  some  of  aromatic  flavor,  and  the  refresh- 
ingwater-melon),  mulberries,  Indian  figs  or  prickly  pears, 
the  fruit  of  the  lotus,  and  olives.  Many  of  these  are 
excellent,  especially  the  figs  and  melons.  The  trees 
and  plants  which  produce  most  of  them  are  chiefly 
confined  to  the  gardens.  The  cactus  bearing  the 
Indian  fig  is  extremely  common,  and  forms  the  hedges 
of  gardens  and  plantations. 

The  vegetables,  etc.,  are  very  common  and  of  various 
kinds,  so  that  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  Children  of 
Israel  longed  for  them  in  the  desert. 

The  chief  field-produce  is  wheat  (which  is  more  grown 
than  any  other  kind  of  corn),  barley,  several  sorts  of 
millet,  maize,  rice,  oats,  clover,  pease,  the  sugar-cane, 
roses,  two  species  of  the  tobacco-plant,  and  cotton,  now 
largely  cultivated.  The  sugar-cane  is  extensively  culti¬ 
vated,  and  excellent  sugar  is  manufactured  from  it. 
There  are  fields  of  roses  in  the  P'eiyoom,  which  supply 
the  market  with  rose-water.  The  tobacco  produced  in 
Egypt  is  coarse  and  strong  compared  with  that  which  is 
used  by  the  middle  and  upper  classes  and  imported  from 
Syria  and  Turkey.  That  of  Syria  is  considered  the  best. 
Of  textile  plants,  the  principal  are  hemp,  cotton,  and 
flax ;  and  of  plants  used  for  dyeing,  bastard  saffron, 
madder,  woad,  and  the  indigo  plant.  The  intoxicating 
hasheesh,  which  some  smoke  in  a  kind  of  water-pipe 
formed  of  a  cocoa-nut,  two  tubes,  and  a  bowl,  seldom 
used  for  any  other  narcotic,  is  not,  as  has  been  erron¬ 
eously  supposed,  opium,  but  hemp.  The  effect  is  most 
baneful.  The  leaves  of  the  hinne  plant  are  used  to  im¬ 
part  a  bright  red  color  to  the  palms  of  the  hands,  the 
soles  of  the  feet,  and  the  nails  of  both  hands  and  feet, 
of  women  and  children,  the  hair  of  old  ladies,  and  the 
tails  of  horses.  Indigo  is  very  extensively  employed  to 
dye  the  shirts  of  the  natives  of  the  poorer  classes,  and 
is,  when  very  dark,  the  color  of  mourning  ;  therefore, 
women  at  funerals,  and  generally  after  a  death,  smear 
themselves  with  it.  Oil  is  extracted  from  the  seeds  of 
the  cotton  plant,  hemp,  colewort,  the  poppy,  the  castor- 
oil  plant,  sesame,  and  flax.  The  high  coarse  grass 
called  halfeh  [Poa  cynosuro'ides)  grows  in  great  quantity 
in  waste  places  and  among  ancient  ruins. 

Many  kinds  of  reeds  are  found  in  Egypt,  though,  if 
we  compare  the  representations  in  the  ancient  tombs 
with  what  we  see  in  the  present  day,  it  is  evident  that 
they  were  formerly  much  more  common. 

The  zoology  of  Egypt  is  not  of  remarkable  interest, 
although  it  contains  some  very  curious  points.  The 
absence  of  jungle  and  of  forest,  and  the  little  cover  thus 
afforded  to  beasts  of  prey,  as  well  as  other  wild  ani¬ 
mals,  partly  causes  this  ;  and  we  observe  few  birds  of 
beautiful  plumage  for  the  same  reason. 

The  cattle  are  short-horned,  rather  small,  and,  as  of 
old,  very  beautiful,  speaking  artistically.  They  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  quiet  in  disposition,  and  much  valued  for 
agricultural  labor  by  the  people,  who  therefore  very 
rarely  slaughter  them  for  meat,  and  then  only  for  the 
Franks.  Buffaloes  of  an  uncouth  appearance  and  of  a 
dark  slaty  color,  strikingly  contrasting  with  the  neat 
cattle,  abound  in  Egypt.  When  voyaging  on  the  Nile, 
one  often  sees  them  standing  or  lying  in  the  river  by 
herds.  They  are  very  docile,  and  the  little  children  of 
the  villagers  often  ride  them  to  or  from  the  river.  They 
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are  sometimes  slaughtered,  but  their  flesh  is  tough  and 
coarse.  Sheep  (of  which  the  greater  number  are  black) 
and  goats  are  abundant  in  Egypt,  and  mutton  is  the 
ordinary  butcher’s  meat.  Swine  are  very  rarely  kept, 
and  then  almost  wholly  for  the  Franks,  the  Copts  gen¬ 
erally  abstaining  from  eating  their  meat.  It  appears 
that  the  ancient  Egyptians,  though  not  forbidden  this 
flesh,  rarely  ate  it,  perhaps  because  it  is  extremely  un¬ 
wholesome  in  a  hot  climate. 

The  Muslims  consider  dogs  unclean,  and  therefore 
those  of  Cairo  and  most  of  the  towns  are  half-wild  and 
without  masters,  living  upon  offal,  and  upon  food  thrown 
to  them  by  humane  persons.  Cats  are  as  numerous  in 
Cairo  as  dogs,  and  many  of  them  areas  homeless.  They 
are,  however,  liked  by  the  natives,  who  assign  as  their 
reason  that  Mohammed  was  fond  of  cats.  This  may 
perhaps  be  regarded  as  a  relic  of  the  veneration  in 
which  they  were  held  by  the  ancient  Egyptians, 

In  consequence  of  a  misconception  of  a  passage  in 
Herodotus,  and  confused  notions  respecting  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Africa,  it  has  been  often  supposed  that  the 
Egyptians  were  very  nearly  allied  to  the  negro  race.  A 
careful  examination  of  the  most  distinct  data  in  our 
possession  has,  however,  produced  a  far  different  result ; 
and  it  is  now  acknowledged  that  they  were  more  related 
to  the  Caucasian  than  to  the  negro  type.  It  has  also 
been  shown  that  the  most  of  the  modern  inhabitants 
have  preserved  many  of  the  characteristics  of  their 
ancient  predecessors,  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  erroneous 
to  suppose  that  they  are  chiefly  of  Arab  origin,  although 
the  intermixture  of  Arab  blood  has  so  much  changed 
the  national  type  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  describe 
the  earlier  people  from  the  appearance  of  the  present. 
Nevertheless,  one  is  often  struck,  among  the  remains  of 
ancient  monuments,  by  the  similarity  of  an  early  repre¬ 
sentation  to  some  one  of  the  natives  standing  by,  priding 
himself  upon  an  Arab  origin,  and  repudiating  the  re¬ 
proach  that  he  is  of  the  race  of  Pharaoh. 

Judging  from  the  monuments  and  mummies,  the  coun¬ 
tenance  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  was  oval,  and  narrower 
in  the  case  of  the  men  than  of  the  women.  The  fore¬ 
head  was  small  and  somewhat  retiring,  but  well-shaped ; 
the  eyes  large,  long,  and  generally  black ;  the  nose 
rather  long,  and  with  a  slight  bridge  ;  the  mouth  ex¬ 
pressive,  with  rather  full  lips,  and  white  and  regular 
teeth;  the  chin  small  and  round,  and  the  cheek-bones  a 
little  prominent.  The  hair  was  long,  full,  crisp,  some¬ 
what  harsh,  and  almost  always  black.  The  beard  was 
worn  in  so  artificial  a  mode  that  one  cannot  judge 
whether  it  was  full  or  not.  The  skin  of  the  men  was 
dark  brown  ;  that  of  the  women  varied  from  olive  to 
pink  flesh-color  in  different  persons.  The  color  of 
the  women  was  natural,  and  the  darker  hue  of  the  men 
the  result  of  exposure  to  the  sun,  and  the  scantiness  of 
their  clothing  explains  why  their  faces  were  not  darker 
than  the  rest  of  their  bodies. 

The  dress  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  did  not  much  vary 
at  different  periods.  Under  Dynasty  IV.  it  was,  how¬ 
ever,  simpler  than  under  the  Empire.  As  most  monu¬ 
ments  remain  of  the  Empire,  the  dress  of  the  inhabitants 
at  that  time  will  be  described,  and  this  description  will 
apply,  in  its  main  particulars,  to  the  earlier  and  later 
times  of  their  ancient  history. 

The  men  of  all  classes  either  had  shaven  heads,  with 
skull-caps,  or  wore  their  own  hair,  or  wigs,  very  full, 
and  in  numerous  plaits  or  curls,  falling  to  the  shoulders, 
but  sometimes  much  shorter  and  in  the  form  of  a  bag  ; 
there  is,  indeed,  reason  to  suppose  that  the  practice  of 
shaving  the  head  was  universal,  except  among  the 
soldiers. 

#  The  king  was  distinguished  from  his  subjects  by  the 
richness  of  his  apparel.  His  head-dress  was  sometimes 


his  own  hair,  or  the  wig,  alone  ;  and  at  others  he  wore 
the  high  crown  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  the  former 
being  a  kind  of  conical  helmet,  and  the  latter  a  short  cap 
with  a  tall  point  behind,  worn  outside  the  other. 

The  ordinary  costume  of  men  of  the  upper  and  middle 
classes  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  king,  the  short  kilt, 
with  sometimes  the  long  shirt  or  skirt  of  fine  linen  above 
it,  tied  in  various  forms.  Their  beards  were  very  short, 
scarcely  exceeding  an  inch  in  length,  and  of  a  formal 
square  shape,  and  they  wore  the  full  hair  or  wig,  or  a 
skull-cap.  They  generally  went  barefoot,  but  sometimes 
used  sandals.  The  priest  was  occasionally  clad  in  a 
leopard’s  skin,  either  tied  or  thrown  over  the  shoulder, 
or  worn  as  a  shirt,  the  fore-legs  forming  sleeves.  Mili¬ 
tary  personages  are  often  represented  with  helmets,  and 
sometimes  with  short  coats  or  corslets  of  plate-mail. 
The  royal  princes  were  distinguished  by  a  side-lock  ap¬ 
parently  curiously  plaited. 

The  men  of  the  lower  class  wore  the  kilt  and  girdle 
alone,  or,  especially  when  engaged  in  laborious  work, 
went  altogether  naked.  They  shaved  their  head  and 
face,  and  had  no  head-covering  but  the  skull-cap.  The 
soldiers  had  kilts  of  different  kinds,  and  coats  or  corslets 
of  plate-mail,  and  either  wore  full  hair  or  helmets. 

The  dress  of  the  queen  consisted  of  a  tight  skirt,  de¬ 
scending  to  the  ankles,  supported  by  shoulder-straps, 
and  bound  at  the  waist  by  a  girdle,  with  long  ends  falling 
in  front.  Over  this  was  usually  worn  a  full  suit  of  fine 
linen,  with  wide  sleeves  reaching  below  the  elbows,  and 
having  a  broad  skirt  falling  to  the  ground.  It  much  re¬ 
sembles  the  upper  dress  of  the  king,  or  of  men  of  the 
richer  classes.  The  queen  was  distinguished  by  her 
head-dress,  which  was  in  the  form  of  a  vulture  with 
outspread  wings,  the  bird’s  head  projecting  over  the  fore¬ 
head,  and  the  wings  falling  on  either  side,  while  the  tail 
extended  behind.  Sometimes  the  queen  is  also  known 
by  the  royal  asp  above  her  forehead,  and  at  other  times 
she  is  represented  with  various  forms  of  head-dress. 
The  queen  also  wore  sandals. 

The  dress  of  ladies  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  queen, 
without  the  distinguishing  ornaments,  but  they  frequently 
appeared  in  the  under  garment  or  skirt  alone.  The 
women  of  the  lower  class  wore  that  garment  only,  and 
sometimes  it  was  much  shorter  than  that  of  the  ladies, 
particularly  when  they  were  engaged  in  manual  labor. 
The  women’s  hair  was  worn  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
men’s,  but  it  was  of  greater  length,  usually  reaching 
about  half-way  from  the  shoulders  to  the  waist,  being 
rarely  longer,  and  sometimes  much  shorter.  It  was 
ornamented  in  various  ways,  but  the  general  form  was 
always  the  same. 

The  children  of  all  ranks  were  very  simply  dressed, 
when  clad  at  all,  though  those  of  rich  persons  were  some¬ 
times  attired  as  their  elders.  Boys  were  distinguished 
by  the  side-lock,  which  the  princes,  as  before  mentioned, 
wore  in  a  peculiar  fashion. 

Religion. — The  credit  which  the  Egyptian  priests  en¬ 
joyed  in  antiquity  for  a  knowledge  of  philosophy  led  to 
the  expectation  among  modern  scholars  that,  when 
hieroglyphics  were  read,  the  world  would  recover  a  lost 
body  of  human  speculation.  The  first  results  disap¬ 
pointed  this  expectation,  but  later  studies  have  gone  far 
to  justify  it. 

Had  the  Egyptians  any  idea  of  one  God?  —  in  other 
words,  is  their  religion  a  complex  structure  raised  upon 
a  recognized  monotheistic  foundation  ?  They  speak  of 
one  supreme  being,  self-existent,  self-producing,  the 
creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  called  the  double  god  or 
double  being,  as  the  parent  of  a  second  manifestation. 
From  the  idea  of  a  supreme  deity,  at  once  father  and 
mother,  producing  a  second  form,  probably  originated  a 
first  triad  like  the  triads  of  father,  mother,  and  son  fre- 
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3uent  in  Egyptian  mythology.  To  the  local  divinities 
the  attributes  of  this  supreme  deity  are  given,  as  though 
they  were  mere  personifications :  that  uiey  were  origi¬ 
nally  so  is,  however,  not  certain. 

A  very  ancient  moral  tract,  the  papyrus  of  Ptah-hotep, 
composed  under  Dynasty  V.,  although  a  purely  Egyp¬ 
tian  work,  mentioning  Osiris  and  a  divinity  who  may  be 
a  form  of  Osiris,  yet  speaks  constantly  of  God  as  if  the 
author  had  the  idea  of  one  God. 

The  Egyptian  notions  as  to  the  cosmogony  are  too 
closely  identified  with  mythology  to  be  very  clearly  de¬ 
fined.  It  seems,  however,  that  they  held  that  the 
heavenly  abyss  was  the  abode  of  the  supreme  deity, 
who  there  produced  the  sun  and  the  moon  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  the  Pantheon. 

The  worship  of  the  Egyptian  deities  was  public  and 
private  —  that  of  the  temples  and  that  of  the  tombs. 
Every  town  had  at  least  one  temple  dedicated  to  the 
chief  divinity  of  the  place,  with  certain  associated  gods, 
and  usually,  if  not  always,  a  living  symbol  in  the  form 
of  a  sacred  animal  supposed  to  be  animated  by  the 
chief  local  divinity.  The  services  were  conducted  by 
priests,  and  on  occasions  by  the  king,  and  by  scribes, 
who  sometimes  formed  a  college  and  lived  at  the 
temples,  the  various  duties  of  which  required  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  learned  men.  It  is  probable  that  the  common 
people  had  a  very  small  share  in  the  religious  services, 
the  most  important  of  which  took  place  in  the  smaller 
inner  chambers,  which  could  never  have  admitted  many 
worshipers. 

The  worship  in  the  tombs  was  not  local.  It  was  al¬ 
ways  connected  with  Osiris  or  a  divinity  of  the  same 
group,  and  had  the  intention  of  securing  benefits  for  the 
deceased  in  the  future  state.  It  took  place  in  the 
chapel  of  each  tomb  of  the  wealthy ;  and  though  prop¬ 
erly  the  function  of  the  family,  whose  members  offi¬ 
ciated,  the  inscriptions  invite  all  passers-by,  as  they 
ascend  or  descend  the  Nile,  overlooked  by  the 
sepulchral  grottoes,  to  say  a  prayer  for  the  welfare  of 
the  chief  person  there  buried. 

The  sacrifices  were  of  animals  and  vegetables,  with 
libations  of  wine,  and  burning  of  incense.  Human 
sacrifice  seems  to  have  been  practiced  in  early  periods. 
The  monuments  do  not  mention  it,  but  Manetho  speaks 
of  its  having  been  abolished,  at  least  at  one  place,  by 
Amosis,  no  doubt  the  first  king  of  Dynasty  XVIII. 

In  the  long  course  of  ages  the  Egyptian  ideas  as  to 
the  future  state  seem  to  have  undergone  changes,  not 
in  themselves,  but  in  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
regarded.  The  vast  labor  expended  on  the  Pyramids, 
and  their  solid  simplicity,  are  in  striking  contrast  with 
the  elaborate  religious  representations  of  the  tombs  of 
the  kings  of  Dynasties  XIX.  and  XX.  So,  too,  the 
sculptures  on  the  walls  of  the  tombs  of  subjects  of  the 
earlier  kings,  representing  the  everyday  life  of  duty  and 
pleasure,  give  place  to  funereal  and  religious  scenes  in 
the  later  periods.  These  were  fashions,  but  they  show 
the  changed  mood  of  the  national  mind. 

The  government  of  Egypt  was  monarchical.  It  was 
determined  as  early  as  the  rule  of  Dynasty  II.,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Manetho,  that  women  could  reign.  Accordingly 
we  find  instances  of  queens  regnant.  Their  rule,  how¬ 
ever,  seems  to  have  been  disliked,  and  they  are  passed 
over  in  the  lists  made  under  Dynasty  XIX.,  when,  it 
may  be  observed,  the  royal  family  seems  to  have  been 
affected  by  Shemite  influences.  The  royal  power  can 
scarcely  have  been  despotic,  although  under  certain 
kings  it  became  so.  It  is  sufficient  to  compare  Assy¬ 
rian  and  Babylonian  with  Egyptian  history  and  docu¬ 
ments  to  perceive  a  marked  difference.  The  earliest 
monuments  indicate  a  powerful  local  aristocracy  holding 
hereditary  functions.  Those  of  the  Empire  (Dynasties 
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XVIII. -XX.)  scarcely  indicate  any  such  class.  Even 
the  princes  are  no  longer  a  royal  clan,  but  the  children 
of  the  reigning  sovereign.  The  whole  system  of  gov¬ 
ernment  rests  with  the  king,  who  appoints  all  the  func¬ 
tionaries  and  dismisses  them  at  his  pleasure.  Hence 
arose  a  vast  and  corrupt  bureaucracy,  to  which  the 
decay  of  Egypt  may  have  been  mainly  due.  At  all 
times  the  country  was  governed  by  nomarchs  and  lesser 
officers.  In  the  earliest  period  these  were  local 
magnates  whose  office  was  at  least  sometimes  hereditary, 
and  whose  interest  it  was  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
their  districts.  Under  the  Empire  governments  seem 
to  have  been  mere  places  of  profit  given  by  favor  and 
held  by  force  and  corruption,  according  to  the  Turkish 
method. 

The  laws  were  administered  by  judges  appointed  by 
the  king.  It  is  certain  that  commissions  for  an  occasion 
were  thus  formed.  We  do  not  know  that  there  were 
judges  appointed  for  life  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  such 
was  the  case,  as  it  must  have  been  the  duty  of  a  class 
to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  written  laws.  A 
legal  scribe  may,  however,  have  been  attached  to  each 
commission.  All  the  particulars  of  each  case,  though 
not  necessarily  submitted  in  writing,  were  recorded, 
and  the  decision  was  written.  The  process  was  con¬ 
ducted  with  great  care,  and  the  culprit  examined  on  his 
oath.  The  punishments  probably  were  not  extremely 
severe.  For  murder,  but  not  for  manslaughter,  death 
was  the  penalty.  Adultery  was  severely  punished, 
perhaps  rather  by  custom  than  by  law.  Theft  was 
rigorously  prosecuted.  For  sacrilegious  theft  the  crim¬ 
inal  was  punished  with  death.  The  laws  relating  to 
debt  are  not  yet  well  known.  They  appear  to  have 
been  complicated  by  a  system  of  loans  and  pawning, 
and  to  have  been  subject  to  modifications.  Of  the 
tenure  of  land  we  know  little.  The  temple-lands  seem 
to  have  been  held  in  perpetuity,  and  this  was  probably 
the  case  with  private  domains  in  the  earliest  period. 

Army. — We  know  little  as  yet  of  the  organization  of 
the  Egyptian  army,  but  much  of  its  arms  and  mode  of 
conducting  warfare.  It  consisted  from  very  early  times 
of  foreigners  as  well  as  Egyptians.  The  Egyptian 
troops  seem  to  have  been  a  military  caste,  though  not  in 
the  strictest  sense,  and  to  have  had  certain  lands 
allotted  to  them.  There  were  two  main  divisions  of  the 
army  —  a  chariot-force,  in  which  each  chariot  contained 
an  archer  and  a  charioteer,  and  was  drawn  by  two 
horses  ;  and  a  force  of  foot-soldiers  variously  armed, 
chiefly  heavy  infantry,  armed  with  shield  and  spear, 
sword,  axe,  or  mace,  and  light  infantry,  with  bow, 
and  axe  or  falchion,  as  well  as  slingers.  It  may  be 
noticed  that  flint-tipped  arrows  were  used  in  the  chase. 
We  know  nothing  of  the  military  maneuvers,  but  it  is 
evident  that  the  troops  were  drilled  to  move  in  forma¬ 
tions,  and  that  the  art  of  besieging  was  as  well  under¬ 
stood  as  by  the  Assyrians,  in  the  mode  of  attacking 
the  enemy’s  fort  as  well  as  in  that  of  protecting  the 
soldiers. 

Manners  and  Customs. — The  subjects  of  the  walls  of 
the  Egyptian  tombs  and  the  hieratic  papyri  tell  us*  much 
of  the  domestic  life  of  the  ancient  people.  The  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  earliest  age  seems  to  have  been  more  manly 
and  more  simple  than  in  that  of  the  Empire,  when  the 
college  of  a  temple  or  the  miniature  court  of  a  great 
officer  was  the  school  instead  of  the  estate  of  the 
landed  proprietor.  This  system,  however,  gave  almost 
his  only  chance  of  advancement  to  a  poor  man’s  son 
for  the  very  highest  posts  were  open  to  the  successful 
scholar.  Circumcision  was  practiced  from  the  earliest 
times,  but  apparently  not  as  a  religious  rite,  and  not 
until  the  earlier  years  of  childhood  had  passed.  Of 
the  education  of  girls  there  is  no  indication,  but,  as 
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they  afterward  shared  the  public  life  of  men,  and  even 
held  posts  of  importance  in  the  priesthood,  it  could 
not  have  been  neglected.  It  has  not  been  proved 
that  the  Egyptians  had  any  definite  marriage  law.  We 
find,  however,  that  they  married  but  one  wife,  who  is 
termed  the  lady  of  the  house,  and  shares  with  her  hus¬ 
band  the  honors  paid  to  the  deceased.  Concubinage 
was  no  doubt  allowed,  but  it  is  seldom  that  we  find  any 
trace  of  children  more  numerous  than  those  of  legiti¬ 
mate  wives  could  be.  The  family  of  Ramses  II.  is  an 
instance  of  an  Oriental  household,  and  the  fifty-two 
children  of  Baba,  whose  tomb  is  found  at  F.ilethyia, 
may  also  be  cited,  though  the  term  children  may  in  this 
case  include  other  descendants. 

Ordinarily  the  aspect  of  the  family  is  that  which  it 
wears  in  civilized  countries.  The  women  were  not  se¬ 
cluded,  and,  if  they  did  not  take  the  place  of  those  of 
republican  Rome,  it  was  due  to  faults  of  national  char¬ 
acter  rather  than  the  restraints  of  custom.  There  was 
no  separation  into  castes,  although  many  occupations 
were  usually  hereditai  y.  As  there  was  no  noble  caste, 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  rise  of  naturally  able 
persons,  but  the  growth  of  the  official  class,  which  grad¬ 
ually  absorbed  all  power  and  closed  the  avenues  to  suc¬ 
cess.  The  corruption  of  this  class  has  been  remarka¬ 
bly  shown  by  the  researches  into  the  Egyptian  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice  by  M.  Chabas,  who  cites  lists  of  rob¬ 
bers  of  tombs  and  houses  containing  the  names  of 
scribes  and  priests,  besides  a  higher  grade  of  servants. 
The  lower  class  being  uneducated,  and  for  the  most 
part  very  poor,  was  held  in  contempt  by  the  higher, 
and  this  was  especially  the  case  with  laborers  and  herds¬ 
men.  All  handicrafts  were  considered  unworthy  of  a 
gentleman,  and  even  the  sculptor  and  painter  were  not 
raised  above  this  general  level.  The  only  occupations 
fit  for  the  upper  class  were  priestly,  civil,  and  military, 
and  the  direction  of  architectural  and  other  works  which 
required  scientific  knowledge,  not  skill  of  hand.  The 
servants  were  of  a  higher  grade  than  the  laborers: 
not  so  the  slaves,  who  were  generally  captives  taken  in 
war. 

The  every  day  life  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  is  abun¬ 
dantly  represented  in  the  pictures  of  the  tombs  from  the 
earliest  monumental  age  to  that  of  the  Empire.  The 
rich  passed  much  of  their  time  in  hospitality,  giving 
feasts  at  which  the  guests  were  entertained  in  various 
w;  ys.  The  host  and  hostess  sat  together,  as  did  other 
married  people,  and  the  other  men  and  women  gen¬ 
erally  were  seated  apart.  The  seats  were  single  or 
double  chairs,  but  many  sat  on  the  ground.  Each 
feaster  was  decked  with  a  necklace  of  (lowers  by  the 
servants,  and  a  lotus-flower  was  bound  to  the  head,  on 
which  was  also  placed  a  lump  of  ointment.  Small 
tables  were  set  before  the  guests,  on  which  were  piled 
meat,  fruits,  cakes,  and  other  food,  and  wine-cups  were 
carried  round.  Before  the  repast,  hired  musicians  and 
dancers  entertained  the  company,  and  often  this  seems 
to  have  been  the  sole  object  of  invitation.  These  two 
kinds  of  entertainment  are  precisely  what  are  customary 
at  the  present  day  in  Egypt.  Among  the  amusements 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians  was  witnessing  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  various  gymnastic  feats.  They  had  several 
games,  one  of  which  probably  resembled  draughts. 
Under  the  old  kingdom  the  chief  occupations  of  the 
rich  seems  to  have  been  those  of  a  country  life,  in  its 
duties,  the  superintendence  of  husbandry,  of  the  taking 
stock  of  flocks  and  herds,  and  of  the  shipment  of  prod¬ 
uce,  and  the  examination  of  fisheries,  or  again  in  see¬ 
ing  to  the  efficient  work  of  the  people  of  the  estate  who 
were  engaged  in  any  craft ;  and  the  pleasures  of  country 
life  filled  up  the  leisure. 

Language  and  Literature. — The  language  of  the 


people  was  the  Egyptian,  the  later  form  of  which,  after 
they  had  become  Christians,  is  called  Coptic.  Com¬ 
parative  philology  has  not  yet  satisfactorily  determined 
its  place.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  related  to  the 
Semitic  family,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  proved  to  belong 
to  it.  The  grammatical  structure  is  distinctly  Semitic, 
and  many  roots  are  common  to  the  Semitic  languages. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Egyptian  has  essential  charac¬ 
teristics  which  detach  it  from  this  family.  It  is  mono¬ 
syllabic,  and  its  monosyllabism  is  not  that  from  which 
scholars  have  endeavored  to  deduce  Semitic,  but  rather 
such  as  would  belong  to  a  decayed  condition.  This 
monosyllabism  is  like  that  of  Syriac.  The  Coptic  is 
written  with  the  Greek  alphabet,  with  the  addition  of 
six  new  letters  and  a  ligature,  these  letters  being 
taken  from  the  demotic  to  express  sounds  unknown 
to  Greek.  For  further  details  see  the  article  Hiero¬ 
glyphics. 

Much  ancient  Egyptian  literature  has  come  down  to 
us,  and  it  must  be  allowed,  that,  from  a  literary  point 
of  view,  it  has  disappointed  expectation.  What  it  tells 
is  full  of  interest,  but  the  mode  of  telling  rarely  rises  to 
the  dignity  of  style.  So  unsystematic  is  this  literature 
that  it  has  not  given  us  the  connected  history  of  a  single 
reign,  or  a  really  intelligible  account  of  a  single  cam  ¬ 
paign.  The  religious  documents  are  still  less  orderly 
than  the  historical.  It  is  only  by  the  severe  work  of 
some  of  the  ablest  critics  during  the  last  fifty  years  that 
from  those  disjointed  materials  a  consistent  whole  has 
been  constructed. 

Fresh  information  is  being  constantly  acquired  as  to 
the  knowledge  of  science  possessed  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  1  heir  progress  in  astronomy  is  evident 
from  their  observations,  and  still  more  from  the  cycles 
they  formed  for  the  adjustment  of  different  reckonings 
of  time.  Their  knowledge  of  geometry  is  attested 
by  their  architecture,  and  by  a  document  on  the  lands 
of  the  temple  of  Adfoo ;  and  the  annual  inundation 
must  have  made  careful  surveys  and  records  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  landed  property.  Very  great 
mechanical  skill  must  have  been  needed  to  move  the 
vast  blocks  used  in  their  buildings,  sometimes  for  very 
long  distances,  in  part  by  difficult  land-routes,  and  then 
to  place  them  in  position.  Considering  the  want  of  iron, 
and  of  any  but  the  very  simplest  mechanical  appliances, 
the  achievements  of  the  Egyptian  architects  are  an 
enigma  to  modern  science.  Chemistry  and  metallurgy 
had  also  made  great  progress.  The  hardening  of  the 
bronze  tools  with  which  they  cut  granite  is  a  proof  of 
this,  and  the  manner  in  which  Moses  destroyed  the  golden 
calf  is  another  evidence.  Medicine  and  surgery  were 
much  studied,  and  the  Egyptians  were  in  those  sciences 
only  inferior  to  the  Greeks. 

Arts. — Of  the  arts  architecture  claims  the  first  place, 
sculpture  and  painting  being  subservient  to  it  among  the 
Egyptians.  Temples  were  not  built  to  contain  statues, 
but  statues  were  set  up  to  adorn  temples,  of  which  they 
were  a  part,  and  the  walls  were  covered  with  sculptures 
and  paintings  which  had  a  decorative  purpose.  The 
group  of  these  arts  may  therefore  be  considered  as  a 
whole,  and  thus  the  principle  they  expressed  may  be  best 
discovered.  This  principle  seems  not  to  have  been 
accidental,  but  a  deliberate  choice.  The  country  and 
climate  afforded  the  best  means  of  symbolizing  the  lead¬ 
ing  idea  of  the  Egyptian  religion  in  the  material  forms 
of  art.  Life  after  death  was  that  idea,  and  it  found 
expression  in  the  construction  of  tombs  as  lasting  as  the 
rocks  on  which  they  rested.  The  pyramid  is  the  first 
form  of  Egyptian  art,  and  modifications  of  its  form,  in 
truncated  pyramids,  are  seen  in  the  main  outlines  of  all 
later  edifices  or  excavations.  The  decorations  were 
subordinated  to  the  idea  of  commemoration,  and  thus 
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every  building  was  at  once  religious  and  historical  in  its 
purpose. 

The  Egyptians  had  a  great  variety  of  musical  instru¬ 
ments,  the  number  of  which  shows  how  much  atten¬ 
tion  was  paid  to  the  art.  Various  kinds  of  harps  are 
represented,  played  with  the  hand,  and  of  lyres,  played 
with  or  without  the  plectrum,  and  also  a  guitar.  There 
are  other  stringed  instruments,  for  which  it  is  difficult 
to  find  a  modern  name.  The  Egyptians  had  also  flutes, 
single  and  double  pipes,  the  tambourine  of  various 
forms,  cymbals,  cylindrical  maces,  drums  of  different 
kinds,  beaten  with  the  hands  or  sticks,  the  trumpet,  and 
the  sacred  sistrum.  The  military  music  was  that  of  the 
trumpet,  drum,  and  cylindrical  maces  ;  but  almost  all 
the  instruments  were  used  in  the  temple  services.  It  is 
impossible  to  form  any  conjecture  as  to  the  character  of 
the  music,  unless  we  may  suppose  that  with  many  of 
the  old  instruments  the  modern  inhabitants  have  pre¬ 
served  its  tradition. 

Ceremonies. —  We  know  little  of  the  private  festivi¬ 
ties  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  In  particular  no  repre¬ 
sentation  of  a  marriage  ceremony  has  yet  been  dis¬ 
covered  on  the  monuments.  The  greatest  ceremony  of 
each  man’s  life  was  his  funeral.  The  period  of  mourn¬ 
ing  began  at  the  time  of  death,  and  lasted  seventy-two 
days  or  a  shorter  time.  During  this  time  the  body  was 
embalmed  and  swathed  in  many  linen  bandages,  the  outer¬ 
most  of  which  was  covered  with  a  kind  of  pasteboard, 
which  represented  the  deceased,  in  the  form  we  call  a 
mummy,  as  a  laborer  in  the  Elysian  fields,  carrying  the 
implements  of  husbandry,  the  face  and  hands  being 
alone  seen,  and  the  rest  of  the  body  being  painted  with 
subjects  relating  to  the  future  state,  and  bearing  a  prin¬ 
cipal  inscription  giving  the  name  and  titles  of  “  the 
Osiris,  justified.  ”  The  viscera  were  separately  preserved 
In  vases  having  covers  in  the  forms  of  the  heads  of  the 
four  genii  of  Amenti.  The  mummy  was  inclosed  in  a 
case  of  wood  having  the  same  shape,  and  this  was  again 
inclosed,  when  the  deceased  was  a  rich  man,  within 
either  another  wooden  case,  or  more  usually  a  sar¬ 
cophagus  of  stone,  sometimes  of  the  same  form  as  the 
mummy,  but  generally  rectangular,  or  nearly  so.  The 
mummy  was  then  placed  on  a  sledge,  drawn  by  oxen  or 
by  men,  and  was  frequently  taken  to  the  bank  of  the 
river,  or  the  shore  of  a  sacred  lake,  which  was  to  be 
crossed  in  order  to  reach  the  place  of  burial.  A  sacred 
boat  carrying  the  mummy,  attended  by  mourners,  was 
towed  by  another  boat,  and  followed  by  others  contain¬ 
ing  mourners,  offerings,  and  all  things  necessary  for  the 
occasion.  On  reaching  the  tomb  the  sarcophagus  was 
placed  in  a  sepulchral  chamber,  usually  at  the  bottom 
of  a  pit,  and  offerings  for  the  welfare  of  the  deceased 
were  made  in  a  chapel  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tomb. 
One  tomb  sufficed  for  each  family,  and  sometimes  for 
some  generations ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  less  wealthy, 
many  were  buried  in  the  sepulchral  chambers  of  a  single 
pit,  above  which  was  no  structure  or  grotto. 

The  traditional  age  in  Egypt  is  extremely  obscure. 
History  begins  with  the  First  Dynasty.  The  earlier 
period  with  Manetho,  who  is  supported  by  the  Turin 
Papyrus,  is  mythological,  the  age  of  the  divine  reigns, 
an  idea  also  traceable  in  the  monuments  which  treat 
certain  divinities  as  sovereigns.  This  age  is  held  to  be 
spoken  of  on  the  monuments  as  that  of  the  Shesu-har, 
the  servants,  followers,  or  successors,  of  Horus,  who,  in 
mythology,  aid  him  in  his  combats  with  Seth.  Manetho 
completely  divests  the  time  of  any  historical  character 
by  making  it  cyclical.  1 1  might  be  supposed  that  the 
Egyptians  had  some  idea  of  records  actually  dating 
from  this  age,  if  we  could  accept  M.  Chabas’  reading 
of  the  Ptolemaic  inscription  relating  to  the  plan  of  the 
temple  of  Dendarah,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  orig- 
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inal  plan  was  found  in  the  time  of  Pepi,  of  Dynasty  VI. , 
in  ancient  characters  on  a  skin  of  the  time  of  the  Shesu- 
har.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  context  that  this 
inscription  was  of  the  time  of  Khufu,  of  Dynasty  IV., 
and  consequently  the  parallel  expression  is  merely  used 
to  denote  remote  antiquity. 

Egyptian  mythology  has  not  been  found  to  contain 
any  allusion  to  a  deluge,  nor  to  have  any  connection 
with  the  Mosaic  narrative  in  reference  to  the  cosmog¬ 
ony  and  the  early  conditions  of  the  human  race.  Sim¬ 
ilar  terms  have  been  pointed  out,  but  the  leading  facts 
are  wanting.  Thus  the  Egyptian  ideas  of  their  prehis¬ 
toric  age  have  a  strange  isolation  by  the  side  of  those 
of  most  other  nations  of  remote  civilization,  which  agree 
in  one  or  more  particulars  with  the  narrative  of  Genesis. 
Discoveries  may,  however,  modify  this  view. 

In  Egypt  stone  implements  have  been  recently  dis¬ 
covered.  Owing,  however,  to  the  abundance  of  his¬ 
torical  monuments,  the  prehistorical  remains  have 
scarcely  received  due  attention.  We  do  not  yet  know 
whether  these  implements  were  used  by  the  Egyptians 
or  by  savage  tribes  who  may  have  made  incursions  into 
their  territory.  We  find,  however,  the  use  of  flint  arrow¬ 
heads  in  the  historical  period  from  the  paintings  at 
Ben ee- Hasan  (Dynasty  XII.) 

It  is  impossible  to  conjecture  theduration  of  the  prehis¬ 
toric  age  in  Egypt.  M.  Chabas  has  proposed  a  space  of 
4,000  years  before  the  First  Dynasty  as  sufficient  for  the 
development  of  the  civilization  which  had  already  attained 
maturity  in  the  time  of  the  Fourth  Dynasty.  We  are, 
however,  so  entirely  ignorant  of  the  causes  of  this  civil¬ 
ization,  and  so  unable  to  decide  how  far  it  was  native  to 
the  soil  of  Egypt,  that  it  is  safer  to  abstain  from  any 
attempt  to  compute  a  period  of  the  length  of -which  the 
historical  Egyptians  themselves  do  not  appear  to  have 
had  any  idea. 

With  Menes,  in  Egyptian  Mena,  the  “  stable,”  the 
history  of  Egypt  begins.  It  is  true  that  Manetho  states 
cautiously  of  his  successors  of  the  Second  Dynasty  cer. 
tain  things  that  are  evidently  legendary.  This  must  be 
the  natural  result  of  a  want  of  monumental  evidence, 
and  a  consequent  dependence  on  tradition.  At  present 
no  monuments  are  known  before  the  time  of  the  last 
king  of  Dynasty  III.,  and  this  may  be  the  limit  at  which 
inscribed  contemporary  records  began.  It  is,  however, 
agreed  by  all  Egyptologists  that  the  founder  of  the 
Egyptian  state  is  no  legendary  personage.  All  we  know 
of  him  wears  the  air  of  history,  and  is  consistent  with 
the  conditions  in  which  a  state  would  have  been  formed. 
Menes  was  of  Thinis,  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  conse- 
quently  the  first  two  dynasties  are  called  Thinite. 
Thinis,  or  This,  or  in  Egyptian  Teni,  was  perhaps  only 
a  quarter  of  the  more  famous  Abydos.  Certainly  it  was 
obscured  by  the  near  neighborhood  of  the  sacred  city. 
Menes,  having  gained  the  sovereignty  of  Egypt,  which 
probably  before  his  time  was  divided  into  two  states, 
founded  the  city  of  Memphis.  In  order  to  gain  suffi¬ 
cient  room  for  the  site  he  changed  the  course  of  the  Nile 
by  constructing  a  dike,  which  turned  the  stream  more 
to  the  east.  M.  Linant  believes  that  this  dike  is  prob¬ 
ably  represented  by  that  of  Kusheysh.  The  great  tem¬ 
ple  ofPtah,  at  Memphis,  was  then  founded;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  seat  of  government  was  under 
Menes,  or  not  much  later,  removed  to  the  new  city. 
Menes  made  laws  and  waged  a  successful  war.  After  a 
long  reign  of  sixty-two  years  he  was  killed  by  a  hippo¬ 
potamus. 

Athothis,  either  Tota  or  Atot,  the  first  or  second 
successor  of  Menes,  is  related  to  have  founded  the  palace 
at  Memphis,  and,  being  a  physician,  to  have  written 
anatomical  books.  A  medical  papyrus  in  the  Museum 
of  Berlin,  composed  under  Ramses  II.  (Dynasty  XIX.), 
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curiously  illustrates  the  second  statement.  It  contains 
a  portion  said  to  have  been  copied  from  a  very  ancient 
papyrus  discovered  in  the  time  of  Hesp-ti,  or  Usaphaidos, 
a  later  king  of  the  First  Dynasty,  and  to  have  been  sub¬ 
sequently  taken  to  Senta,  or  Sethenes,  of  the  next  line. 
Under  Uenephes,  the  fourth  Thinite  king,  a  great  famine, 
the  first  recorded,  ravaged  Egypt.  He  is  also  said  to 
have  raised  the  pyramids  near  Kochome.  As  Kakem  is 
the  monumental  name  of  the  part  of  the  Memphite 
necropolis  around  the  Serapeum,  and  north  of  the  Pyra¬ 
mid  of  Steps  of  Sakkarah,  Doctor  Brugsch  and  others 
are  disposed  to  consider  that  pyramid,  which  is  a  very 
archaic  structure  among  pyramids,  to  be  here  intended. 
The  use  of  the  plural,  “  pyramids,”  by  Manetho  does 
not  stand  in  the  way  of  the  identification,  as  we  know  a 
case  in  which  a  small  pyramid  was  built  at  the  same 
time  as  a  large  one.  We  do  not  know  the  original 
purpose  of  the  monument.  Under  the  early  dynasties 
it  was  used  as  the  burial-place  of  the  bulls  Apis.  As, 
however,  their  worship  was  introduced  under  Dynasty 
II. ,  it  may  have  been  at  first  a  royal  sepulcher ,  like  all  other 
pyramids  of  which  we  know  the  use.  Under  Semempses, 
the  seventh  king  of  the  dynasty,  Manetho  speaks  of  many 
wonders  and  a  very  great  plague.  Thus  the  two  chief 
scourges  of  Egypt  appear  in  this  remote  age,  suggesting 
a  large  population,  and  consequently  the  length  of  the 
period  preceding  the  accession  of  Menes. 

With  Boethos,  or  Butau,  the  Second  Dynasty  begins. 
Manetho  relates  that  in  his  time  a  great  chasm  opened 
at  Bubastis,  and  many  perished.  Frequent  as  volcanic 
shocks  are  in  Egypt,  it  is  long  since  an  earthquake  has 
been  experienced  in  that  country.  There  are,  however, 
reasons,  from  the  manner  in  which  monuments  have 
fallen  and  the  records  of  earthquakes  in  Palestine  in 
antiquity,  for  supposing  that  Egypt  was  anciently  more 
subject  to  such  calamities  than  in  later  times.  The  next 
king,  Kaiechos,  Kakau,  introduced  the  worship  of  the 
bulls  Apis  at  Memphis,  and  Mnevis  at  Heliopolis,  and 
of  the  Mendesian  goat,  and  his  name  appears  to  com¬ 
memorate  these  innovations,  probably  a  necessary  step 
owing  to  the  increase  of  population,  for  animals  locally 
worshiped  were  thus  restricted  in  number.  We  also 
notice  that  already  Heliopolis  and  Mendes,  besides 
Thinis,  Memphis,  and  Bubastis  had  been  founded. 
Under  the  next  king,  whose  name,  Binothris,  Bainnuter, 
was  probably  commemorative  of  the  new  worship  at 
Mendes,  we  read  that  a  law  was  passed  that  women 
could  hold  the  sovereign  power. 

The  royal  house  now  changed  by  the  accession  of 
Dynasty  III.,  the  first  of  Memphites.  Manetho  relates 
how,  under  its  head,  Necherophes  or  Necherochis,  the 
Nebka  of  the  monumental  lists,  the  Libyans  revolted 
from  the  Egyptians  but  returned  to  their  allegiance  ter¬ 
rified  by  a  sudden  increase  of  the  moon.  It  is  useless 
to  speculate  on  the  character  of  the  phenomenon  which, 
unless  it  be  legendary,  was  probably  an  eclipse;  but  the 
glimpse  we  thus  obtain  of  an  Egyptian  dominion  beyond 
the  Nile  valley  at  this  remote  age  is  most  valuable.  In 
Genesis  the  Lehabim,  or  Lubim,  appear  as  a  race  kin¬ 
dred  to  the  Egyptians.  In  the  Egyptian  inscriptions 
they  are  called  Rebu,  or  Lebu,  and  appear  on  early 
monuments  as  a  dark  people.  Under  the  Empire  they 
have  Caucasian  characteristics.  The  change  was  prob¬ 
ably  due  to  the  great  maritime  migrations  of  the  Pelas- 
gic  tribes,  in  which  the  Libyans  had  an  important  share. 
To  the  next  king,  Tosorthros,  Manetho  assigns  the  in¬ 
vention  of  building  with  hewn  stones  and  cultivation  of 
letters,  and  says  that  for  his  medical  knowledge  the 
Egyptians  called  him  ^Esculapius.  If  the  Pyramid  of 
Steps  dates  from  an  earlier  king,  the  first  statement 
must  be  qualified,  though  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the 
difference  of  constructive  skill  between  that  monument, 


if  so  early,  and  the  works  of  Dynasty  IV.,  would 
almost  justify  the  historian;  and  again  the  discovery  of 
inscriptions  of  a  less  accurately  ordered  kind  than  those 
of  Dynasty  IV.  may  support  the  second  statement; 
the  third  seems  at  variance  with  the  Memphite  worship 
of  the  Egyptian  Hisculapius,  Imhotep.  On  the  monu¬ 
ments  contemporary  history  begins  with  the  last  king  the 
lists  assign  to  this  dynasty,  Senoferu,  probably  Mane- 
tho’s  last  but  one,  Sephuris.  We  may  now  take  a 
retrospect  of  the  age.  It  is  in  some  respects  curiously 
primitive  in  comparison  with  that  which  immediately 
follows  it.  Doctor  Brugsch  has  remarked  the  general 
absence  in  the  kings’  names  of  the  name  of  Ra,  after¬ 
ward  essential  to  throne  names,  which  from  themedallic 
character  of  some  of  these  they  seem  to  have  been,  and 
the  equally  general  absence  of  the  names  of  other  gods. 
Ra  occurring  once  in  the  three  dynasties  and  Sekeri 
once.  Again  he  has  observed  the  somewhat  plebeian 
aspect  of  these  names,  as  proper  to  men  who  sternly 
ruled  the  masses.  Mena  is  “  the  stable,”  he  who  resists; 
Tota,  “ he  who  strikes ; ”  Senta,  “the  terrible;”  Huni, 
“  he  who  strikes.”  Senoferu  is  “  the  betterer.”  As  the 
“striker  of  the  peoples,”  for  so  he  is  called  in  his  inscrip¬ 
tion  at  Wadee  Magharah,  in  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  he 
is  a  foreign  conqueror. 

From  Senoferu,  at  the  close  of  Dynasty  III.,  to  the 
end  of  Dynasty  VI.,  we  have  a  succession  of  contem¬ 
porary  monuments  by  which  history  can  be  recon¬ 
structed,  not  only  in  its  political  events,  but  in  those 
details  of  the  condition  of  the  population  which  make 
an  essential  part  of  all  real  history.  Under  Senoferu, 
we  find  great  material  prosperity,  and  the  arts  already 
in  that  condition  of  excellence  which  makes  the 
Pyramid  age,  in  some  respects,  the  most  remarkable  in 
the  annals  of  Egypt.  Senoferu  the  Betterer  left  a  good 
name  as  a  beneficent  king,  and  his  worship  was  main¬ 
tained  until  the  Ptolemaic  period. 

Khufu,  the  Suphis  I.  of  Manetho  and  Cheops  of 
Herodotus,  immediately  succeeds  Senoferu  in  the  lists 
of  the  monuments,  so  that  he  may  be  regarded  as  the 
legitimate  head  of  Dynasty  IV.  The  list  of  that  dynasty 
is  as  follows: — Khufu,  Ratatf,  Khafra,  Menkaura. 
Shepseskaf,  corresponding  to  eight  kings  in  Manetho, 
in  whom  also  the  order  is  different,  Ratatf  (Ratoises) 
following  Menkaura  (Mencheres),  a  natural  consequence 
of  the  association,  in  fame,  of  the  builders  of  the  three 
most  celebrated  pyramids,  Khufu,  Khafra,  and  Men¬ 
kaura. 

The  age  of  the  pyramid-builders  is  the  most  brilliant 
before  the  Empire.  We  can  judge,  from  the  royal 
tombs,  of  the  magnificence  of  the  kings,  and  from  the 
sepulchers  around  of  the  wealth  of  the  subjects.  The 
construction  of  the  pyramids  has,  perhaps,  been  unduly 
marveled  at;  we  should  know  in  what  other  manner 
the  kings  employed  the  vast  amount  of  manual  labor  at 
their  disposal,  if  we  would  estimate  how  much  they 
could  have  effected  by  it  in  pyramid-building  in  the  long 
period  of  time  for  which  they  ruled.  If  the  two  reigns 
of  Khufu  and  Khafra  extended  over  more  than  a 
century  and  a  quarter,  we  may  measure  what  we  know 
them  to  have  done  against  the  works  of  other  states 
during  a  like  interval,  and  the  comparison  reduces 
our  wonder. 

The  reign  of  Khufu  is  principally  marked  by  the 
building  of  the  Great  Pyramid.  We  learn,  from  a 
curious  inscription  of  a  later  date,  that  he  rebuilt  the 
temple  of  Isis,  near  the  Sphinx,  carved  out  of  the  rock 
by  some  earlier  king,  and  that  he  made  a  pyramid  for 
the  Princess  Hent-sen,  in  the  same  neighborhood. 

The  next  family,  Dynasty  V.,  continued  to  rule  at 
Memphis.  Of  its  sovereigns,  we  know  but  little.  The 
last  but  one,  Assa,  is  the  first  Pharaoh  whom  we  know 
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to  have  had  two  names,  the  throne-name,  as  well  as  the 
ordinary  one.  The  last  king,  U nas,  varied  the  form  of 
royal  tombs,  by  constructing  the  great  truncated 
pyramid  now  called  Mastabat-Faraoon,  or  Pharaoh’s 
Seat,  north  of  the  Pyramids  of  Dahshoor. 

The  Sixth  Dynasty  was  probably  a  family  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  part  of  Egypt.  It  has  left  many  records  which  indi¬ 
cate  less  centralization  at  Memphis  than  those  of  the 
earlier  sovereigns,  and  mark  the  beginning  of  wars  for 
predatory  purposes  and  extension  of  territory.  This 
change  is  accompanied  by  a  less  careful  style  of  sculpture, 
and  less  pains  in  the  excavation  of  the  tombs,  as 
though  the  Egyptians  were  gaining  a  larger  horizon,  or, 
it  may  be,  exchanging  religion  for  ambition.  The  in¬ 
terest  of  the  dynasty  centers  in  the  undoubtedly  long 
reign  of  Pepi,  second  or  third  king  of  the  line,  and  the 
inscription  of  Una.  In  this  inscription  we  first  read  of 
great  wars,  and  foreign  conquered  nations  are  spoken  of 
by  name.  A  military  system  had  already  begun,  for  we 
read  how  the  king  sent,  with  Una,  an  officer  and  soldiers 
to  transport  a  sarcophagus  for  the  royal  tomb  from  the 
quarries  of  Tur&. 

With  the  latter  part  of  Dynasty  VI.  the  second  great 
chasm  in  Egyptian  history  begins,  and  we  have  no  monu¬ 
ments  to  guide  us  until  the  time  of  Dynasty  XI.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Manetho,  Dynasties  VII.  and  VIII.  were  of 
Memphites,  and  IX.  and  X.  of  Heracleopolites,  the 
Diospolite  or  Theban  line  comprising  Dynasties  XL, 
XII.,  and  XIII.  Whether  the  dynasties  which  inter¬ 
vened  between  the  VI th  and  XHth  were  contemporary 
or  successive,  and  how  much  time  they  occupied,  cannot 
yet  be  proved.  In  the  Tablet  of  Abydos ,  a  series  of 
kings  unknown  from  other  monuments  follows  Dynasty 
VI.,  and  precedes  two  kings  of  Dynasty  XI.  In  the 
Chamber  of  Kings  of  El-Karnak  other  and  earlier  kings 
of  Dynasty  XI.  are  named,  with  curious  indications  that 
it  was  first  but  a  local  line.  To  the  period  of  the  earlier 
kings  of  Dynasty  XI.  belongs  Entef-aa,  who  reigned  at 
least  fifty  years. 

With  Dynasty  XII.  the  Theban  line  was  firmly  es¬ 
tablished  over  all  Egypt.  In  the  circumstances  referred 
to  in  the  Instructions  of  Amenemhat  I.,  its  first  king, 
to  his  son,  Usurtesen  I.,  we  have  a  glimpse  into  the  un¬ 
quiet  condition  of  the  country  when  the  line  arose. 
Similarly  the  custom  of  associating  the  heir  apparent 
as  king  with  his  father,  the  peculiarity  of  this  dy¬ 
nasty,  indicates  the  dangers  that  then  surrounded  the 
throne. 

It  is  to  the  grottoes  of  Benee-Hasan  that  we  owe 
most  of  our  knowledge  of  the  manners  and  arts  of  Egypt 
under  Dynasty  XII.,  and  much  of  its  history  is  there 
told  in  the  memoirs  of  a  family  of  governors  under  the 
first  five  kings  of  this  house.  No  one  can  have  exam¬ 
ined  these  beautiful  tombs  without  being  struck  by  the 
advance  in  architecture  which  they  show,  and  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  prosperity  and  cultivation  afforded  by  their 
paintings.  The  subjects  resemble  those  of  the  tombs  of 
the  earlier  dynasties,  but  there  is  a  greater  variety, 
partly  due  to  a  more  luxurious  condition  of  society, 
partly  to  a  more  flexible  art.  It  is  sufficiently  evident 
that  the  preceding  dynasty  (XI.)  cannot  have  been  weak, 
and  the  country  under  its  rule  distracted.  A  time  of 
prosperity  must  have  preceded  this  bright  period  of 
Egyptian  history. 

Under  Usurtesen  I.,  the  co-regent  and  successor  of 
Amenemhat  I.,  Egypt  had  reached  its  highest  prosperity 
after  the  age  of  the  pyramid-builders  of  Dynasty  IV. 
The  obelisk  which  still  marks  the  site  of  Heliopolis,  a 
fragment  of  a  statue  at  Tanis,  inscriptions  on  the  rocks 
of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  and  a  stele  from  Wadee  Halfeh, 
recording  foreign  conquests  in  the  south,  now  in  the 
Naples  Museum,  attest  the  splendor  of  this  reign.  The 
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records  of  private  individuals  are,  however,  its  most 
instructive  memorials. 

Of  Amenemhat  II.  and  Usurtesen  II.,  the  next 
kings,  there  is  little  to  relate  but  that  Egypt  con¬ 
tinued  to  prosper.  It  was  under  Usurtesen  III.  that 
a  great  step  in  advance  was  made  by  the  fixing  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  Egyptian  dominion  beyond  the  Second 
Cataract,  at  Semneh  and  Kummeh,  where  this  king 
built  sanctuaries  and  fortresses,  and  placed  great 
boundary-marks  in  the  form  of  tablets.  His  successoj 
Amenemhat  III.  is  chiefly  famous  for  his  great  en¬ 
gineering  works.  That  care  which  the  first  Amenemhat 
bestowed  on  the  regulation  of  the  inundation  seems  to 
have  been  the  great  object  of  his  reign.  The  rocks  of 
Semneh  and  Kummeh  bear  registers  of  the  height  of  the 
Nile  in  several  years  of  his  reign.  His  great  enter¬ 
prise,  the  most  successful  of  its  kind  ever  carried  out  in 
Egypt,  was  the  construction  of  avast  artificial  reservoii. 
Lake  Mceris,  in  the  province  now  called  the  Feiyoon 
which  received  the  waters  of  the  Nile  by  a  canal,  anc) 
after  the  inundation  spread  them  over  the  country.  Its 
fisheries  were  also  very  valuable.  Through  the  neglec’1 
of  ages  the  site  of  Lake  Moeris  was  forgotten  until,  in 
our  time,  M.  Linant  traced  it.  Near  the  lake,  Amen 
emhat  III.  built  the  famous  Labyrinth,  of  which  the 
remains  were  discovered  by  Doctor  Lepsius  during  the 
Prussian  Expedition  to  Egypt,  and  there  raised  a  pyra. 
mid.  The  use  of  the  Labyrinth  is  unknown ;  the  pyra- 
mid  was  no  doubt  the  royal  tomb.  Most  interesting 
discoveries  concerning  this  period  have  recently  been 
made  by  Mr.  Petrie  who,  in  February,  1889,  was  about 
examining  the  pyramid  known  as  the  Pyramid  of 
Illahun.  For  in  the  vicinity  of  that  pyramid  stands 
the  pyramid  chapel.  Its  position  is  defined  by  a  large, 
square  area  containing  a  deep  bed  of  limestone  chips, 
among  which  have  been  found  innumerable  scraps  of 
fine  sculpture  and  beautifully  painted  hieroglyphs.  The 
boundary  walls  are  still  traceable.  Granite,  as  well  as 
limestone,  was  employed  in  the  superstructure ;  but 
Mr.  Petrie  has  found  evidence  to  show  that  the  place 
was  pulled  to  pieces  in  the  time  of  Raineses  II.,  and 
the  granite  removed  to  build  a  sanctuary  at  Heracleo- 
polis  (Ahnasel-Medinet). 

Founded  by  Usertesen  II.  about  2960  b.C.  and  razed 
to  the  ground  by  Rameses  II.  some  1,500  years  later,  it 
was  the  strange  fortune  of  this  ancient  site  to  be  used 
for  a  Christian  cemetery  during  the  fifth  and  sixth  cent¬ 
uries  of  our  era.  In  excavating  the  bed  of  chips  Mr. 
Petrie  came  upon  a  series  of  interments  (dated  in  one 
instance  by  a  coin  of  Heraclius),  which  like  other 
recently  discovered  cemeteries  of  late  periods,  prove  to 
be  rich  in  textile  treasures.  Owing  to  the  extreme  dry¬ 
ness  of  the  spot  these  Illahun  specimens  are  in  a  state  of  ad¬ 
mirable  preservation,  many  being  still  quite  sound,  and 
even  wearable.  Like  the  dead  of  the  Ekhmeem  and  Ha- 
wara  burial  grounds,  the  pious  Copts  here  laid  to  rest  were 
clad  each  “  in  his  habit  as  he  lived, ’’and  apparently  in  the 
best  that  he  possessed.  One  especially  sumptous  gar¬ 
ment  of  a  thick  and  fine  woolen  material  is  described  as 
having  broad  purple  bands  woven  on  a  green  ground, 
the  purple  bands  being  elegantly  embroidered  by  hand 
with  white  thread.  Round  the  neck,  sleeves,  and  hem 
it  is  trimmed  with  a  broad  red  band,  also  embroidered 
with  white  thread,  the  effect  being  singularly  rich  and 
harmonious.  Nor  was  this  all.  Barren  as  it  looked,  the 
site  had  yet  more  secrets  to  disclose. 

Below  the  Christian  graves,  below  the  lowest  layer 
of  limestone  chips,  in  a  square  hole  sunk  in  the  rockbed 
of  the  desert,  Mr.  Petrie  discovered  the  foundation  de¬ 
posits  of  Usertesen  II.  This  hole,  cut  just  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  temple  area  and  fitted  with  a  square  block,  at¬ 
tracted  his  attention.  He  removed  the  block,  not  with- 
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out  difficulty,  and  found  another  below  it,  the  first  be¬ 
ing  about  fifteen  inches  thick  and  the  second  one  foot. 
Both  were  cut  with  rope  grooves  for  lowering  into 
place.  The  second  block  being  extracted  there  appeared 
a  bed  of  mixed  sand  and  stone  flakes  about  a  foot  in 
depth,  and  below  this  again  a  mass  of  smashed  pottery, 
four  pairs  of  sandstone  corn  rubbers,  eight  bronze 
knives  with  pointed  blades,  eight  with  ordinary  blades, 
four  small  chisels,  four  large  chisels,  four  bar  chisels, 
four  ax  heads,  four  pieces  of  ore,  and  twelve  strings  of 
exquisite  carnelian  beads,  uniform  in  size  and  color,  and 
of  the  richest  translucent  red.  The  threads  have  long 
since  rotted  away,  but  the  beads  lay  in  lines  upon  the 
sand  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  like  rows  of  red  currants. 

Their  presence  is  inexplicable,  unless  such  beads 
were  recognized  articles  of  barter,  requiring  a  fixed 
amount  of  labor  to  produce  them,  as  gold  does  now. 
Beads  being  still  objects  of  African  barter  may  point  to 
this,  and  these  may  be  the  earliest  examples  of  bead 
money  yet  discovered.  Or,  again,  some  mystic  mean¬ 
ing  may  have  attached  to  beads  which  wholly  escapes  us. 
It  is  altogether  most  strange,  especially  for  such  a  glo¬ 
rious  period  as  the  Twelfth  dynasty.  Here  we  have  the 
constant  element  of  the  corn  rubbers,  also  the  model 
tools,  hitherto  found  only  in  Ptolemaic  deposits,  none 
being  found  with  deposits  of  the  Twenty-sixth  dynasty, 
and  deposits  of  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  dynasties 
containing  full-sized  tools,  with  inscriptions.  Here  are 
no  plaques  of  any  material,  no  inscribed  objects,  no 
mortars,  no  bones  of  sacrifice  —  only  these  puzzling 
strings  of  beads.  The  ores  are  three  specimens  of  earthy 
carbonate  of  copper  and  one  of  sulphide  of  zinc  or  tin, 
probably  the  latter.  If  so,  it  will  be  of  great  interest  to 
identify  the  site  of  such  ore,  as  showing  whence  the 
Egyptians  got  their  tin  at  that  early  date. 

Adjoining  and  built  square  with  the  pyramid  temple 
are  the  remains  of  a  town  of  the  same  period.  Inclosed 
in  a  boundary  wall,  this  little  town  is  symmetrically  laid 
out  in  parallel  rows  of  storehouses  and  chambers,  the 
chambers  being  planned  to  round  numbers  of  cubic 
measurements,  as  2x5,  4x8,  and  the  like.  The  whole 
was  quite  evidently  built  at  one  time,  and  was  in  all  like¬ 
lihood  destined  for  the  architects,  a/tists,  workmen,  and 
officials  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  temple  and 
pyramid.  Rows  of  chambers  somewhat  similarly  built 
and  supposed  to  be  workmen’s  quarters  are  found  else¬ 
where,  and  notably  near  the  great  pyramid  of  Geezeh. 
No  previous  traveler  seems  to  have  visited  the  ruins  of 
this  interesting  little  settlement  at  Illaunn,  and  even  the 
Arabs  do  not  appear  to  have  plundered  it.  That  the 
chambers  were  occupied  in  the  first  instance  by  work¬ 
men  is  proved  by  the  discovery  of  masons’  tools  in  some 
and  carpenters’  tools  and  plasterers’  tools  in  others. 
These  probably  migrated  when  the  pyramid  and  temple 
were  completed,  but  the  town  continued  to  be  inhabited, 
apparently  by  a  mixed  population,  down  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Thirteenth  dynasty. 

Thus  for  the  first  time  a  complete,  untouched,  and 
unincumbered  settlement  of  the  Twelfth  dynasty  is 
brought  to  light.  Foot  by  foot,  chamber  by  chamber, 
Mr.  Petrie  has  cleared  this  place  from  end  to  end.  He 
has  found  the  domestic  objects  of  families  who  lived 
and  labored  and  died  more  than  forty-eight  hundred 
years  ago.  He  has  discovered  how  their  houses  were 
decorated  and  furnished.  He  has  come  upon  curious 
traces  of  their  manners  and  customs  ;  and  he  has  found 
dozens  of  invaluable  papyri  of  this  remote  and  impor¬ 
tant  period,  not  more  than  five  or  six  Twelfth  dynasty 
documents  being  previously  known.  Some  of  these 
papyri  are  still  rolled  up  and  sealed  with  clay  impres¬ 
sions  of  scarabs  of  early  patterns,  and  one  fine  speci¬ 
men,  consisting  of  eleven  lines  and  one  column,  is  sealed 


with  a  large  clay  seal  of  an  official  of  one  of  the 
Amenemhats.  Even  more  interesting  is  the  discovery 
in  one  house  of  a  “  rubbish  heap”  of  papyri,  consisting 
of  three  nearly  perfect  documents,  and  fragments 
of  a  large  number  of  others.  They  are  apparently 
accounts,  all  in  ruled  columns  and  lines,  exquisitely 
neat,  and  in  a  beautiful,  clear  hand,  many  of  the  entries 
being  in  red.  The  old  Twelfth  dynasty  cemetery 
belonging  to  this  town  extends  for  some  distance  round 
the  base  of  the  pyramid.  The  graves,  however,  had 
all  been  plundered  in  ancient  times,  and  the  ground 
subsequently  reoccupied  from  the  Twenty-first  to  the 
Twenty-fifth  dynasty  —  /.<?.,  from  about  1100  B.c.  to 
700  B.C. 

With  the  accession  of  Dynasty  XIII.  we  reach  the 
third  chasm  of  the  Egyptian  monumental  records. 
This  line,  Theban  like  its  predecessor,  but  with  a 
special  favor  for  Middle  Egypt,  seems  to  have  ruled  all 
Egypt.  Its  power,  however,  was  evidently  weakened, 
either  by  external  war  or  by  internal  dissension.  Many 
monuments  may  have  been  lost  or  may  yet  lie  hid  in  the 
mounds  of  towns  in  Middle  Egypt,  but  the  scantiness 
of  records  of  public  works  is  a  proof  of  its  weakness. 
Where  are  its  tablets  in  the  quarries?  In  the  Turin 
Papyrus  are  preserved  the  lengths  of  several  reigns  o( 
its  kings,  who  generally  bore  the  names  Sebek-hotep  or 
Nefer-hotep.  The  longest  reign  is  thirteen  years,  and 
but  one  other  reaches  ten,  the  total  of  thirteen  reigns 
being  but  forty-eight  years  twenty-two  days,  and  six 
sums  of  months  and  seven  of  days  effaced.  Putting 
the  total  at  fifty  years,  the  allowance  for  each  reign  is 
under  four  years.  This  must  have  been  a  time  of  dis¬ 
turbance,  but  not  necessarily  of  disastrous  wars;  for  if 
we  compare  the  rule  of  the  second  line  of  Memlook 
sultans  we  obtain  an  average  reign  of  five  years  each. 
This  we  know  to  have  been  the  consequence  of  domestic- 
disturbance,  and  not  of  great  public  disasters  at  home  01 
abroad.  Dynasty  XIV.,  of  Xo’ites,  the  next  in  Mane- 
tho’s  list,  is  the  first  which  had  certainly  its  capital  in 
the  Delta.  Beyond  this  fact  we  can  only  conjecture  its 
importance  and  chronological  place. 

The  invasion  and  conquest,  at  least  in  part,  of  Egypt 
by  the  Plyksos,  or  Shepherd  Kings,  is  undoubtedly  the 
chief  cause  of  the  obscurity  of  this  age.  The  event  did 
not  happen  until  at  least  some  time  after  the  beginning 
of  Dynasty  XIII.,  for  the  eighteenth  king  of  that  line  in 
the  Turin  Papyrus,  who  bears  the  significant  name  Mer- 
mesha,  “  the  general,”  has  left  a  record  at  Tanis  near 
the  eastern  frontier,  which  was  probably  the  chief  city 
of  at  least  one  dynasty  of  the  invaders. 

Manetho,  as  cited  by  Josephus,  allows  for  the  stay  of 
the  foreigners  in  Egypt  a  period  of  5 1 1  years,  which 
has  been  supposed  to  be  about  the  interval  between 
Dynasty  XII.  and  Dynasty  XVIII.,  by  which  they  were 
expelled.  This  number,  however,  rests  upon  the  single 
evidence  of  Josephus,  and  is  moreover  probably  made 
up  of  sums  of  dynasties,  which  would  render  its  evi¬ 
dence  doubtful.  A  better  means  of  measuring  the 
period  would  be  aforded  by  the  monumental  evidence 
that  a  Shepherd  king  rule J  400 years  before  Ramses  II. 
could  we  place  this  foreign  sovereign.  All  that  can  be 
said  as  to  the  chronology  is  that  Dynasty  XV.  and 
XVI.  were  probably  of  Shepherds,  and  Dynasty  XVII. 
was  certainly  Theban.  Judging  from  the  numbering, 
it  is  probable  that  there  was  a  break  in  the  Theban  suc¬ 
cession,  and  that  the  two  Shepherd  dynasties  were 
successive,  the  Xoites  perhaps  being  but  a  provincial 
line. 

The  beginning  of  Dynasty  XVIII.  (B.c.  1600-1500?) 
is  marked  by  two  great  events,  the  union  of  divided 
Egypt  under  one  head,  and  the  victorious  end  of  the 
great  war  with  the  Shepherds.  Aahmes,  probably  a 
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Theban  prince,  appears  to  have  secured  the  supreme  rule 
over  the  various  princes  of  Egypt,  without  abolishing 
their  rights,  and  to  have  gained  Ethiopian  support  by 
his  marriage  with  Nefru-ari,  daughter  of  a  King  of 
Ethiopia.  He  then  directed  his  whole  power  to  the 
final  liberation  of  Egypt.  The  tomb  at  Eilethyia  of 
Aahmes  son  of  Abuna,  an  officer  of  the  Egyptian  flotil¬ 
las,  in  an  inscription  relating  his  services,  throws  light 
on  the  events  of  this  war.  He  passed  his  early  youth 
in  the  fortress  of  Eilethyia,  one  of  the  strong  positions 
where  the  kings  of  Dynasty  XVII.  rallied  their  subjects. 
In  the  reign  of  Aahmes  he  was  made  officer  of  the  ship 
called  the  Calf.  Later  he  went  to  the  flotilla  of  the 
north  to  fight.  It  was  during  the  siege  of  the  fortress 
of  Avaris.  He  served  in  the  vessel  Ruling  in  Mem¬ 
phis, ,  a  name  no  doubt  given  to  commemorate  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  ancient  capital  to  the  dominions  of  Aahmes. 
An  engagement  took  place  on  the  water  near  Avaris. 
Subsequently  Avaris  was  taken,  and  the  young  officer 
carried  off  three  captives,  whom  the  king  granted  him 
as  slaves.  This  was  in  the  fifth  year  of  Aahmes  ;  in  the 
next  we  read  of  the  conquest  of  Sharuhan,  the  Sharu- 
hen  of  the  Book  of  Joshua,  in  the  southwest  of  Pales¬ 
tine.  The  memoir  then  adds  that,  after  having  slain 
the  Shepherds  of  Asia,  the  king  un  lertook  a  successful 
expedition  against  an  Ethiopian  country. 

From  the  time  of  Aahmes  till  the  close  of  Dynasty 
XX.  we  may  reckon  the  rise,  fullness,  and  decay  of  the 
Egyptian  Empire.  It  is  a  period  of  abundant  monu¬ 
ments,  sculptured  and  painted,  and  of  many  papyri,  rich 
in  records  of  the  history,  manners,  and  religion  of 
Egypt.  The  state  of  the  country  may  be  glanced 
at  in  this  place,  where  the  Shepherd  period  closes, 
so  as  not  to  break  the  continuity  of  the  subsequent 
history. 

The  sudden  growth  of  prosperity  at  home  and  power 
abroad  which  marks  the  early  reigns  of  Dynasty  XVIII. 
is  truly  surprising.  The  Egypt  of  Dynasty  XVII.  is 
broken  up  and  only  slowly  reuniting  ;  that  of  Dynasty 
XVIII.  is  at  once  solidly  bound  together,  and  soon  to 
engage  in  designs  of  world-dominion  never  hinted  at 
in  earlier  times.  These  conditions  were  the  result  of  a 
great  national  war,  in  which  the  country  discovered  her 
hidden  force,  and  was  not  content  to  use  it  only  so  far 
as  was  needful  to  make  a  strong  Egypt  like  that  of 
Dynasty  XII.  Having  conquered  her  foreign  rulers  at 
home,  she  desired  to  add  their  native  lands  to  her  own 
dominions.  The  first  effects  of  these  designs  were  the 
enrichment  of  Egypt.  In  the  earlier  reigns  of  thishouse 
the  wealth  of  the  subjects,  as  of  the  king,  rapidly  grew. 
From  the  simple  monuments  of  Dynasty  XVII.  and 
the  first  kings  of  Dynasty  XVIII.  there  is  a  sudden  ad¬ 
vance  to  richness  and  splendor.  Egypt  was,  however, 
becoming  a  military  state.  The  king  is  constantly  more 
powerful,  and  his  public  works  more  magnificent ;  the 
subjects,  notwithstanding  the  luxury  of  individuals,  have 
not  that  solid  princely  strength  that  we  admire  in  those 
of  the  Pyramid  Kings  and  Dynasty  XII.  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  horse  under  this  dynasty  is  most  significant. 
The  beasts  of  burden,  the  ox  and  ass,  now  yield  in  im¬ 
portance  to  the  war-horse,  and  the  landed  proprietor 
journeys  in  his  car,  whose  ancestor  went  afoot,  staff  in 
hand.  Thus  the  military  man  succeeds  the  farmer.  The 
priest  is  no  longer  a  great  man  who  has  assumed  sacer¬ 
dotal  functions,  but  one  of  a  class  immensely  extended, 
reaching  from  the  highest  dignitaries,  one  of  whom, 
strengthened  by  hereditary  power,  could  at  last  seize 
the  throne,  down  to  the  menial  class  who  lived  upon  the 
superstitions  of  the  people.  To  carry  on  the  govern¬ 
ment  there  grew  side  by  side  with  soldiers  and  priests  a 
vast  official  body,  clever,  ambitious,  and  unscrupulous, 
which  rapidly,  on  the  true  bureaucratic  principle,  in¬ 


volved  the  administration  in  an  entanglement  which 
must  have  mainly  led  to  the  decline  of  the  Empire. 
Justice,  which  was  difficult  at  home,  must  have  been 
almost  impossible  abroad.  We  now  cease  to  hear  o( 
hereditary  monarchs  studying  the  welfare  of  provinces 
to  which  they  were  attached  by  ancestral  connection. 
All  posts  went  by  the  royal  favor.  The  common  people 
fared  ill  in  this  age.  Their  function  was  to  supply 
soldiers  for  the  army  and  navy,  and  at  first  to  take  their 
share  in  the  construction  of  public  works;  their  only  hope 
was  to  rise  in  the  official  class.  Handicrafts  and  all 
labor  were  beneath  a  gentleman  ;  hence  no  one  could 
rise  to  his  grade  but  through  success  at  the  schools, 
which  were  open  to  every  one,  and  where  a  boy  of  tal¬ 
ent  had  his  chance  of  a  career. 

The  art  of  this  age  is  in  some  respects  the  finest 
Egypt  produced;  it  is,  perhaps,  best  about  the  time  of 
Thothmes  III.  and  Amenophis  II.,  the  middle  of 
Dynasty  XVIII.  It  is  inferior  in  naturalism  to  the  art 
of  Dynasty  IV.,  and  in  delicacy  to  that  ofDynasty  XII., 
but  it  has  a  certain  splendor  before  wanting.  After  it 
had  attained  its  highest  point  it  slowly  declined,  partly 
from  a  decay  in  the  vigor  of  the  national  character,  per¬ 
haps  more  from  the  vast  size  of  the  later  monuments, 
which  must  have  led  to  a  neglect  of  finish  in  the  details, 
though  this  neglect  can  only  be  seen  by  one  who  is 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Egyptian  styles.  At 
all  times  there  is  an  invincible  patience  in  the  mastery 
of  material  and  the  execution  of  detail.  The  temples, 
not  the  kings’  tombs,  are  now  the  largest  and  most 
costly  edifices;  though  a  compromise  with  the  old  idea 
is  effected  by  making  grand  temples  as  sepulchral 
chapels  in  religious  connection  with  the  royal  tombs, 
commemorating  in  their  sculptures  the  events  of  the 
reigns.  The  tombs  of  subjects  do  not  maintain  the 
proportion  the  earlier  ones  hold  to  the  royal  sepulchers. 
Their  paintings  have  less  of  daily  life,  and  religion  taV  es 
a  greater  and  growing  place  on  the  walls.  We  have, 
however,  a  multitude  of  interesting  scenes,  which 
show  us  a  life  more  luxurious  in  the  many  than  that  of 
earlier  times,  but  not  as  splendid  in  the  few.  There  is 
more  of  feasting,  of  music,  and  the  dance,  less  of 
country  life  and  the  welfare  of  the  retainers.  The  royal 
tombs  are  now  grottoes  deeply  cut  in  the  rock,  anc  the 
pictures  of  their  walls  are  religious,  the  historical  part 
being  left  to  the  funereal  temples. 

Amenhotep  or  Amenophis  I.,  son  of  Aahmes  and  his 
Ethiopian  queen,  carried  on  the  Ethiopian  wars.  It 
is  of  his  son,  the  next  king,  Thothmes  I.,  that  the  great 
eastern  campaigns  are  first  recorded.  Before  his  death 
Thothmes  I.  had  associated  with  him  on  the  throne  his 
daughter  Hatshepu,  or  Hatasu,  who  succeeded  him 
with  her  elder  brother  and  husband  Thothmes  II. 

Hatshepu  had  reigned  about  twenty-one  years  when 
Thothmes  III.  succeeded  her.  He  carefully  effaced 
her  name  on  the  monuments,  substituting  that  of  his 
brother  and  his  own,  and  reckoned  his  reign  from  her 
accession.  Whether  he  thus  included  his  brother’s 
reign  or  not  we  do  not  know.  With  the  sole  reign  ot 
Thothmes  III.  a  series  of  great  expeditions  begins, 
from  the  records  of  which  we  have  great  insight  into 
the  condition  of  .Syria  and  Palestine  about  the  fifteenth 
century  b.c. 

Great  buildings  commemorate  this  active  reign,  and 
we  have  a  glimpse  of  the  personal  character  of  the 
king  in  the  eccentric  architecture  of  one  of  his  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  temple  -of  Amen-ra  at  Thebes.  After  a 
reign  of  fifty-four  years  eleven  months,  reckoning 
from  the  accession  of  Hatshepu,  Thothmes  III.  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Amenophis  II. 

The  accession  of  the  new  king  was  marked  by  a  war 
in  Assyria,  in  which  he  captured  N inevah.  An  incident 
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of  his  eastern  campaign  is  remarkable  for  its  Oriental 
barbarism.  He  brought  back  to  Egypt  the  bodies  of 
seven  kings  whom  he  had  slain  with  his  own  hands. 
The  heads  of  six  were  placed  on  the  walk'  :f  Thebes ; 
the  seventh  was  sent  to  remote  Napata  in  Ethiopia  to 
be  hung  on  the  walls  to  strike  terror  into  the  negroes. 
After  a  prosperous  but  probably  short  reign,  Amenophis 
ll.  vvas  succeeded  by  his  son  Thothmes  IV.,  of  whom 
we  only  know  that  he  maintained  his  father’s  empire 
during  a  reign  that  probably  did  not  exceed  nine  years 
assigned  to  him  by  Manetho. 

Amenophis  III.  succeeded  his  father,  and,  during  a 
long  and  it  seems  mainly  pacific  reign,  occupied  him¬ 
self  in  great  architectural  works.  Two  temples  at 
Thebes  owe  their  origin  to  him,  that  on  the  western 
bank,  which  was  the  funereal  temple  of  his  tomb  in  the 
western  valley  beyond,  and  of  which  little  now  remains 
but  the  two  great  statues  in  the  plain,  the  Vocal  Mem- 
non  and  its  fellow,  and  also  the  temple  of  El-Uksur  on 
the  eastern  bank.  Probably  he  was  the  fir  it  of  the 
family  after  Aahmes  who  took  a  foreigner  to  wife.  On 
the  great  scaralwei  which  commemorate  his  marriage 
with  Queen  Tal,  we  are  informed  that  his  rule  extended 
from  Mesopotamia  to  Southern  Ethiopia. 

Amenophis  IV.,  the  son  of  this  foreign  marriage,  is 
the  most  perplexing  character  in  ancient  Egyptian  his¬ 
tory.  Under  his  mother’s  influence  he  introduced  a 
new  religion,  the  worship  of  Aten,  the  solar  disk,  and 
after  a  time  wholly  suppressed  the  national  religion, 
even  changing  his  name  to  Khu-n-aten.  Abandoning 
Thebes  as  the  capital,  he  founded  a  new  city  in  Middle 
Egypt,  where  he  constructed  a  chief  temple  to  Aten, 
and  near  which  his  officials  excavated  their  tombs  in 
the  mountain.  The  type  under  which  the  king  and 
his  family  and  subjects  are  represented  is  unlike  any 
other  in  Egyptian  art.  They  are  all  of  emaciated  and 
distended  figure,  and  surpassing  ugliness.  The  king  is 
treated  with  a  servile  respect  nowhere  else  seen  on  the 
monuments. 

Khu-n-aten  had  seven  daughters  and  no  son.  His 
successor  A'i  was  his  foster-brother  and  the  husband  of 
his  eldest  daughter.  Under  him  the  national  religion 
was  tolerated.  Two  other  sons-in-law  succeeded. 
Their  line  then,  or  soon  after,  came  to  an  end,  on  the 
accession  of  Har-em-heb,  or  Horus,  who  claimed  to  be 
the  legitimate  successor  of  Amenophis  III.,  either  by 
descent  or  on  account  of  the  innovations  of  Khu-n-aten, 
who  with  the  kindred  kings  does  not  appear  in  the 
monumental  lists,  in  which  Har-em-heb  is  seen  as  the 
immediate  successor  of  Amenophis  III. 

Another  family  gained  the  throne  after  the  reign  of 
Horus,  that  of  the  Ratnessides,  forming  Dynasties  XIX. 
and  XX.  Ramses  I.,  who  seems  to  have  been  of 
Lower  Egyptian  extraction,  and  not  impossibly  con¬ 
nected  by  ancestry  with  the  Shepherd  kings,  seized  the 
royal  power,  maintained  his  authority  abroad  by  cam¬ 
paigns  in  the  south  and  the  east,  and  concluded  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  the  king  of  the  Hittites.  After  a  very 
slior:  reign  he  left  the  crown  to  his  son  Setee  I.,  or 
Setlios,  who  strengthened  his  rights  by  marrying  Tal,  a 
granddaughter  of  Amenophis  III.  Ramses  II.,  the  son 
of  this  marriage,  thus  became  legitimate  king,  and 
Setee  made  him  his  colleague  at  a  very  early  age,  no 
doubt  to  conciliate  the  Egyptians,  a  position  at  first 
ignored,  evidently  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  defining  it, 
but  which  ended  in  the  virtual  abdication  of  Setee. 

Ramses  II.  is  without  doubt  the  greatest  figure  in  the 
long  line  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  at  the  same  time  he  is 
the  one  of  whose  character  we  have  the  best  idea.  His 
early  training  was  in  war  and  in  government,  for  it  can¬ 
not  be  a  pure  figure  of  speech  by  which  the  tablet 
found  near  Dakkeh,  in  Nubia,  says  that  when  he  was 


but  ten  years  old  no  monuments  were  executed  without 

his  orders. 

Menptah  succeeded  Ramses  II.  There  are  but  few 
monuments  of  his  reign.  The  principal  event  they  relate 
is  a  great  incursion  into  the  Delta  of  the  maritime  nations 
of  the  Mediterranean  allied  with  the  Libyans.  By  this 
time  the  Pelasgic  tribes  had  wrested  the  dominion  of 
the  sea  from  tne  Phoenicians.  Some  causes,  perhaps 
famines,  had  already  disposed  them  to  move  from  Asia 
Minor  and  the  Greek  islands,  seeking  new  establish¬ 
ments  in  Egypt. 

Menptah  was  not  immediately  followed  by  his  son 
Setee  II.  There  intervened  two  reigns,  those  of  Amen- 
meses  and  Siptah,  the  first  of  the  Ramses  family  by  de¬ 
scent,  the  second,  apparently,  by  marriage.  They  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  of  a  branch  holding  a  local  princi¬ 
pality.  Setee  II.  succeeded  them,  and  restored  the 
legitimate  line.  His  reign  closed  in  anarchy.  There 
was  no  longer  one  king :  the  chiefs  of  the  nomes  ruled 
and  engaged  in  civil  war.  A  worse  period  followed. 
A  Syrian,  Arisu  by  name,  became  chief  of  the  no- 
marchs,  society  was  dissolved,  and  the  temple-services 
neglected.  We  are  as  yet  unable  to  say  how  this  revo¬ 
lution  began.  It  seems  to  have  had  nothing  to  do  with 
foreign  wars,  but  to  have  been  brought  about  by  internal 
weakness.  The  time  it  lasted  must  have  been  long, 
according  to  the  Papyrus  of  Ramses  III.,  from  which 
alone  we  know  of  it.  There  “  many  years  ”  are  assigned 
to  the  period  of  the  nomarchs,  and  “  years  ”  to  the  rule 
of  the  Syrian. 

As  the  Exodus  is  now  generally  held  to  have  occurred 
in  the  later  years  of  Dynasty  XIX.,  its  place  in 
Egyptian  history  may  best  be  here  noticed.  The  view 
referred  to  was  first  carefully  worked  out  by  Prof. 
Lepsius.  It  rests  upon  chronological  and  historical 
grounds.  Manetho,  apparently  adopting  a  tradition, 
placed  the  Exodus  in  the  reign  of  Menptah.  The  num- 
ber  of  generations  assigned  in  the  Bible  to  the  interval 
from  the  Exodus  to  Solomon  would  bring  the  former 
event  to  about  the  same  time.  This  approximative  date 
is  in  accordance  with  that  of  the  Rabbinical  chronology, 
b.c.  1 3 14— 1 3.  The  coincidence  is,  however,  valueless, 
for  the  interval  from  the  Exodus  to  the  building  of  Sol¬ 
omon’s  Temple,  in  the  Rabbinical  chronology,  is  that 
of  the  Hebrew  text,  480  years.  The  date  of  the  Exodus 
should  therefore  be  about  B.c.  1480.  The  difference 
between  1480  and  13 14-13  is  caused  by  an  error  in  the 
date  of  the  building  of  the  Second  Temple,  which  is  put 
B.c.  354,  only  forty-six  years  before  the  date  of  Alex¬ 
ander’s  death,  which  is  dated  B.c.  308,  or  fifteen  years 
too  late.  There  is  thus  a  mistake  of  more  than  a  cen¬ 
tury  in  so  cardinal  a  date  as  the  building  of  the  Second 
Temple.  If  an  event  of  this  importance,  occurring 
only  800  years  before  the  drawing  up  of  the  chronology, 
is  thus  incorrectly  dated,  and  a  period  of  Jewish  history 
obliterated,  surely  the  date  of  the  Exodus  cannot  rest 
upon  any  accurate  information.  The  historical  grounds 
are  far  stronger  than  the  chronological.  Manetho,  re 
lating,  if  we  may  trust  Josephus,  a  current  tradition, 
and  Josephus  has  given  an  account  of  the  Exodus  from 
an  Egyptian  point  of  view.  As  Manetho  tells  us,  the 
chief  points  are  these  : — 

King  Amenophis,  identified  by  him  with  Menptah, 
who  occurs  in  his  lists  as  Amenophis  and  Ammeneph- 
this,  determined,  under  the  advice  of  a  priest  of  the 
same  name  as  himself,  Amenophis  the  son  of  Papis,  to 
cleanse  Egypt  of  all  lepers  and  other  unclean  persons, 
whom,  accordingly,  he  set  to  work  in  the  quarries.  On 
their  petition  he  gave  them  the  city  Avaris,  left  in  ruins 
by  the  Shepherds.  Having  occupied  the  city,  they 
chose  one  of  themselves,  a  priest  of  Heliopoiis,  by  name 
Osarsiph,  as  their  ruler,  who  changed  his  name  to 
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Moyses.  He  made  laws  particularly  directed  against 
the  Egyptian  religion,  and  sent  messengers  to  Jerusalem 
to  the  Shepherds,  who  had  been  expelled  by  the 
Egyptians,  asking  their  aid  and  promising  to  give  them 
their  old  territory  Avaris,  and  to  assist  them  to  subdue 
Egypt.  Accordingly  the  Shepherds  invaded  Egypt, 
when  Amenophis  came  against  them,  but  for  supersti¬ 
tious  reasons  did  not  fight  them,  and  withdrew  to  the 
friendly  King  of  Ethiopia,  in  whose  country  h?  re¬ 
mained  thirteen  years,  his  ally  protecting  the  southern 
Egyptian  border.  Meanwhile  the  people  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  unclean  Egyptians  ravaged  Egypt,  and  de¬ 
stroyed  everything  connected  with  the  national  religion. 
Afterward  Amenophis  and  his  son  Sethos,  also  called 
Rameses,  returned  and  expelled  the  Shepherds  and  the 
unclean  people.  Chaeremon  gives  a  similar  account  with 
the  same  name  for  the  king.  Lysimachus  and  Tacitus 
vary  in  calling  the  King  Bocchoris. 

The  Egyptian  evidence  for  the  date  of  the  Exodus 
would  place  it  about  this  time.  The  geographical  in¬ 
quiries  of  Lepsius  have  been  carried  on  by  Brugsch, 
who  has  identified  the  principal  geographical  names  of 
the  narrative  of  the  oppression  and  of  the  Exodus.  In 
particular,  Rameses  is  shown  to  have  been  another 
name  of  Tanis.  The  occurrence  of  this  name  in  Gen¬ 
esis  and  Exodus  is  most  important  as  bearing  on  the 
date  of  the  Exodus,  for  it  is  almost  certain  that  it  was 
given  by  Ramses  II. ,  who  rebuilt  the  great  temple  of 
the  town. 

Set-nekht,  a  chief  probably  of  the  line  of  Ramses  II., 
overthrew  the  Syrian  intruder  and  again  restored  the 
Egyptian  monarchy.  His  short  reign,  which  begins 
Dynasty  XX.,  was  probably  entirely  occupied  in  reor¬ 
ganizing  the  administration  of  Egypt.  Ramses  III., 
whom  his  father  had  already  made  his  colleague,  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  a  united  Egypt  but  a  distracted  Empire. 
Evidently  in  the  time  of  anarchy  every  province  and 
tributary  state  had  fallen  away.  The  new  king  was 
equal  to  the  effort  of  repelling  invasion  at  home  and 
reconquering  lost  territory  abroad. 

The  historical  value  of  the  Egyptian  notices  of  the 
primitive  populations  of  the  Mediterranean  is  being 
more  and  more  perceived.  It  is  at  first  perplexing  that 
we  find  the  nations  afterward  settled  in  well-known 
seats  either  far  to  the  east  or  in  constant  movement. 
Yet  the  key  thus  afforded  to  the  earliest  Greek  coloni¬ 
zation  is  most  valuable,  and  it  is  significant  of  the  histor¬ 
ical  character  of  the  documents  that  new  names  appear, 
as  we  should  expect,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  explain  the 
confusion  of  the  Greek  terms,  which  speak  of  Achaeans 
and  Danai,  Dardans  and  Teucri,  at  the  same  time  in¬ 
differently,  whereas  the  Egyptian  documents  show  that 
they  are  not  interchangeable.  Ramses  III.,  besides 
constructing  the  magnificent  temple  at  Medeenet  Haboo, 
enriched  the  temples  of  Egypt  with  splendid  gifts,  dur¬ 
ing  a  prosperous  reign  of  thirty-two  years.  The  later 
kings  of  the  dynasty  do  not  appear  to  have  achieved  any¬ 
thing  remarkable.  They  maintained  the  Empire,  but 
their  authority  at  home  waned,  while  that  of  the  high- 
priests  of  Amen  grew  until,  toward  the  close  of  the 
dynasty,  Herhar,  one  of  these  high-priests,  gained  the 
royal  power.  Probably  the  close  of  the  dynasty  was  oc¬ 
cupied  by  a  struggle  between  the  last  Ramesside  kings 
and  the  high-priests,  as  well  as  by  the  additional  dis¬ 
traction  caused  by  the  rise  of  another  line,  Dynasty 
XXI.,  of  Tanite  kings.  Probably  the  Tanites  ulti¬ 
mately  gained  the  sole  authority.  The  high-priests  of 
Amen-ra,  about  this  time,  certainly  not  later  than  the 
rise  of  Dynasty  XXII.,  retreated  to  Ethiopia,  where 
they  founded  a  kingdom,  of  which  the  capital 
was  Napata.  The  Pharaoh  whose  daughter  Solomon 
married  was,  if  Manetho’s  numbers  are  correct,  Psusen- 
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nes  II.,  Har-Psiunkha,  last  king  of  Dynasty  XXI. 
He  seems  to  have  endeavored  to  restore  the  military 
power  of  Egypt,  for  he  made  an  expedition  into  Canaan 
and  captured  the  town  of  Gezer,  which  he  gave  to  his 
daughter,  Solomon’s  queen. 

During  the  later  period  of  the  Empire,  partly  through 
marriages  of  the  Pharaohs,  partly  in  consequence  of  the 
large  employment  of  mercenaries,  chiefly  Libyans,  great 
settlements  of  foreigners,  Asiatic  as  well  as  African, 
were  established  in  Egypt.  So  far  from  the  Shemites 
being  then  disliked,  a  multitude  of  Semitic  words  were 
introduced  into  Egyptian,  and  it  even  became  the 
fashion  to  give  a  Semitic  form  to  native  words.  A 
Shemite  family,  settled  at  Bubastis,  or  in  the  Bubastite 
nome,  succeeded  by  the  command  of  mercenaries  and 
by  alliances  with  the  Tanite  family  in  establishing  a  new 
royal  line,  Dynasty  XXII.,  which  is  remarkable  for  its 
foreign  names.  The  royal  names  Sheshonk,  Osorkon, 
Takelot  are  all  either  Assyrian  or  Babylonian.  Still 
more  striking  is  the  name  Nemrut,  or  Nimrod,  borne  by 
non-kingly  members  of  the  family.  Probably  it  came 
from  the  further  East.  The  invasion  of  Shishak  is  ordi¬ 
narily  dated  B.  c.  971,  but  may  thus  have  to  be  lowered 
to  about  B.  c.  948  ;  and  as  it  probably  took  place  in 
about  the  twentieth  year  of  the  Egyptian  king’s  reign, 
his  accession  may  be  dated  approximately  B.C.  967. 

The  government  of  Egypt  under  the  kings  of  Dynasty 
XXII.  underwent  an  important  change.  They  made 
the  high-priesthood  of  Amen-ra  an  office  of  a  prince  of 
the  family,  usually  the  eldest  son,  and  gave  high  govern¬ 
ments  to  other  princes.  Thus  the  power  of  the  Pharaoh 
ultimately  became  merely  nominal,  and  Egypt  resolved 
itself  into  an  aggregate  of  principalities.  A  further 
cause  of  decay  was  the  importance  of  the  Libyan  mer¬ 
cenaries  which  each  of  the  princes  commanded.  Under 
a  new  dynasty,  XXIII.,  said  to  be  of  Tanites,  but  prob¬ 
ably  kindred  to  the  Bubastites,  Egypt  was,  for  a  time  at 
least,  reunited  under  a  single  rule,  but  toward  its  close 
the  process  of  disintegration  had  already  again  set  in, 
and  the  country  was  divided  among  nearly  twenty 
princes,  at  least  four  of  whom  took  the  royal  insignia. 

Among  these  small  princes  but  one  was  capable  of 
attempting  to  reunite  Egypt  under  his  rule.  This  was 
Tafnekht,  Tnephachthos,  prince  of  Sais  who  reduced 
a  great  part  of  the  country,  and  would  probably  have 
achieved  complete  success,  had  not  the  yet  unconquered 
princes  called  in  the  priest-king  of  Napata,  Painkhi 
Meriamen.  While  Egypt  had  declined,  Ethopia  had 
constantly  risen,  and  at  this  time  part  of  the  Thebais 
owed  its  allegiance.  Piankhi,  the  descendant  of  the 
priest-kings  of  Thebes,  was  not  unwilling  to  recover 
his  ancient  dominions.  In  one  brilliant  campaign  he 
defeated  Tafnekht  and  his  allies,  captured  their  strong¬ 
holds,  and  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  Egypt,  leaving 
the  small  princes  to  rule  as  his  vassals.  The  ancient 
Empire  was  thus  in  part  restored,  but  as  it  was  ruled  from 
Ethiopia,  and  the  little  princes  constantly  strove  for  in¬ 
dependence,  it  had  no  real  durability.  Piankhi  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Kashta,  who  was  probably  an  Ethiopian, 
owing  his  throne  to  his  intermarriage  with  a  princess  of 
the  Theban  line. 

Bokenranf,  or  Bocchoris,  son  and  successor  of  Taf¬ 
nekht,  no  doubt  seizing  this  occasion,  was  able  to  carry 
out  the  project  of  his  father  and  make  himself  king  of 
Egypt.  After  a  short  reign  marked  by  energy  and  pru¬ 
dence  he  perished  in  a  fresh  Egyptian  invasion.  Sha- 
bak,  or  Sabakon,  conquered  Egypt,  and  having  taken 
Bokenranf  in  his  capital,  Sais,  put  him  to  a  cruel  death. 
It  was  no  longer  an  Egyptian  prince  who  ruled  at  Nap-- 
ata  ;  all  the  circumstances  we  know  of  Shabak  and  his 
dynasty  indicate  an  Ethiopian  line,  governing  Egypt  as 
a  conquered  country,  not  as  their  ancient  territory. 
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Still  Shabak’ s  connection  with  the  priestly  line  was  not 
forgotten.  His  sister,  Queen  Ameniritis,  governed 
Thebes,  and  the  power  of  the  local  rulers  was  limited, 
not  destroyed.  Hoshea,  King  of  Israel,  sent  presents 
to  Shabak,  who  was  subsequently  drawn  into  a  confed¬ 
eracy  of  Syrian  and  other  princes  against  Sargon,  King 
of  Assyria,  but,  as  in  all  these  wars,  the  Ethiopian  king 
was  a  tardy  ally.  His  capital  lay  too  far  south,  and  in 
crossing  the  eastern  border  of  Egypt  he  left  the  ill- 
affected  princes  of  the  Delta  in  the  line  of  his  commu¬ 
nications.  He,  therefore,  came  into  the  field  too  late, 
and  it  was  but  little  east  of  Egypt,  that  he  met  the  As¬ 
syrians  and  experienced  a  disastrous  defeat  at  Raphia. 
He  lost  a  great  part  of  Egypt,  in  which  the  small 
princes  again  established  themselves,  now  as  vassals  of 
Assyria,  Shabak  only  retaining  Ethiopia  and  part  of 
Upper  Egypt.  ■» 

Shabatok,  or  Sebichus,  was  the  son  and  successor  of 
Shabak.  He  made  himself  supreme  king  in  Egypt,  but 
appears  to  have  lost  Ethiopia  to  Tahraka.  Toward  the 
close  of  his  reign  the  Egyptian  dynasties  joined  in  an 
alliance  against  Sennacherib,  who  had  recently  succeeded 
Sargon.  The  confederates  were  defeated,  or  made  their 
submission  one  by  one. 

After  a  time  the  Egyptian  princes  became  independ¬ 
ent  of  Assyria,  but  they  had  once  more  to  submit  to  an 
Ethiopian  invader,  Nouat-Meiamen,  who  reconquered 
the  country  without  much  difficulty,  but  does  not  seem 
to  have  long  held  it.  The  Saite  Prince  Psametik,  whose 
ambition  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  other  dynasties,  at 
last  achieved  the  object  for  which  his  predecessors  had 
pertinaciously  fought.  By  the  aid  of  Carian  and  Ionian 
mercenaries  he  put  down  his  rivals,  and  by  a  marriage 
with  the  niece  of  Shabak  rendered  his  line  legitimate. 
This  alliance  with  a  princess  only  a  generation  younger 
than  the  first  Ethiopian  king  brings  into  striking  relief 
the  vicissitudes  which  Egypt  underwent  during  the 
Assyrian  wars.  Calamities  were  crowded  into  those 
years  which  usually  occupy  centuries.  Yet  under  the 
new  king,  who  was  the  real  founder  of  Dynasty  XXVI., 
Egypt  rapidly  recovered,  and  during  the  rule  of  his  suc¬ 
cessors  it  was  for  the  first  time  since  the  Empire  strong 
and  united,  enjoying  a  true  national  existence.  Public 
works  of  all  kinds  were  carried  on  with  energy. 

Psametik  I.,  or  Psammetichus,  employed  his  long 
reign  in  strengthening  Egypt  and  in  restoring  the  tem¬ 
ples  and  making  additional  monuments.  He  recovered 
from  Ethiopia  a  part  of  Lower  Nubia,  and  made  a  suc¬ 
cessful  expedition  into  Philistia.  His  designs  of  con¬ 
quest  were,  however,  frustrated  by  a  wholesale  desertion 
of  Egyptian  troops,  caused  by  jealousy  of  the  Ionian 
and  Carian  mercenaries,  to  whom  Psametik  owed  his 
throne.  The  mutineers,  whose  number  Herodotus  puts 
at  240,000  men,  were  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  and  deaf 
to  the  king’s  entreaties  marched  to  Ethiopia,  and  re¬ 
ceived  lands  from  the  king  of  that  country.  All  that 
the  Egyptian  sovereign  could  do  was  to  form  a  new 
army  and  build  a  fleet.  He  thus  missed  the  opportun¬ 
ity  afforded  by  the  decline  of  Nineveh  of  winning  back 
the  influence  Egypt  had  long  lost  in  the  East.  An  inter¬ 
esting  memorial  of  his  reign  is  the  Greek  inscription 
on  one  of  the  colossi  of  Aboosimbel,  in  Nubia,  record¬ 
ing  the  visit  of  mercenary  and  Egyptian  troops. 

Neku  II.,  b.c.  61 1,  son  and  successor  of  Psametik, 
inherited  his  father’s  energy  but  not  his  prudence.  He 
attempted  to  complete  an  enterprise  of  the  Empire  and 
connect  the  Red  Sea  with  the  Nile,  and  so  with  the 
Mediterranean,  by  a  canal.  Under  his  orders  Phoenician 
seamen  circumnavigated  Africa.  Less  fortunate  was 
his  attempt  to  recover  the  eastern  rule  of  Egypt.  He 
marched  against  Megiddo,  still  the  key  to  the  route  to 
the  Euphrates.  Here  he  was  met  by  the  forces  of  Josiah, 


King  of  Judah,  with  whom  he  unwillingly  fought.  Josiah 
was  slain,  and  the  king  of  Egypt  advanced  to  Carche- 
mish  on  the  Euphrates.  Thus  the  Egyptian  Empire 
was  for  a  moment  restored.  There  was  no  great  east¬ 
ern  rival  to  contest  its  supremacy.  Assyria  had  fallen, 
Babylon  was  not  yet  firmly  established.  After  about 
three  years  Nabopolassar,  the  King  of  Babylon,  sent  his 
son  Nebuchadnezzar  against  the  Egyptians.  At  Carche- 
mish  the  armies  met.  Neku  was  defeated,  and  the 
Egyptian  rule  in  the  East  finally  destroyed.  Soon  after 
the  king  of  Egypt  died,  leaving  his  throne  to  his  son 
Psametik  II.,  'b.c.  595,  whose  short  reign  was  only 
marked  by  an  expedition  against  the  king  of  Ethiopia. 
The  next  king,  Psametik’s  son,  Uahabra,  or  Apries,  the 
Pharaoh  Hophra  of  Scripture,  B.c.  59°»  inherited  the 
energy  and  ambition  of  the  Saite  house.  His  accession 
was  the  signal  for  a  general  confederation  of  Palestine 
and  Phoenicia  against  the  king  of  Babylon.  The  war 
was  speedily  ended  by  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  which 
Uahabra  in  vain  endeavored  to  prevent.  He  was,  how¬ 
ever,  successful  at  sea.  His  Greek  ships  beat  tlie  Phoeni¬ 
cian  fleet  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  for  a  time  he  held 
the  Phoenician  coast,  and  aided  Tyre  in  a  resistance  of 
thirteen  years  against  the  Babylonian  besiegers.  A  grea* 
disaster  lost  Uahabra  his  throne.  Lie  engaged  in  a  war 
with  the  Greeks  of  Cyrene.  His  Egyptian  troops  were 
defeated.  The  native  soldiers  believed  that  he  had 
planned  their  destruction  that  he  might  put  mercenaries 
in  their  place.  They  revolted  and  chose  Aahmes,  or 
Amasis,  king.  Amasis  defeated  the  mercenary  troops 
of  Uahabra  and  dethroned  him,  B.c.  571.  It  is  to  this 
time  that  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Nebuchadnezzar  is 
assigned  by  Josephus.  The  scantiness  of  the  native 
records  of  Nebuchadnezzar’s  reign  leaves  us  without 
Babylonian  evidence. 

Amasis  took  to  wife  a  granddaughter  of  Psametik  I. 
and  his  heiress-queen  Shapentap,  thus  legitimatizing  his 
pretensions.  He  greatly  embellished  the  temples  of 
Egypt.  It  may  be  that,  as  in  the  time  of  Psametik  1., 
they  needed  restoration.  His  foreign  policy  was  marked 
by  energy  and  caution.  He  transferred  the  Ionian  and 
Carian  mercenaries  to  Memphis  itself  as  a  force  of 
guards.  He  granted  the  Greeks  the  free  use  of  Nau- 
cratis  as  a  Hellenic  settlement  and  trading  port.  He 
conquered  Cyprus,  and  kept  up  the  influence  of  Egypt 
in  Phoenicia.  He  had  friendly  relations  with  the  Greek 
states,  and  instead  of  conducting  an  expedition  against 
the  Babylonians  during  their  Empire  or  against  the  rap¬ 
idly  rising  power  of  the  Persians,  he  joined  in  an  alliance 
of  which  Croesus,  King  of  Lydia,  was  the  head,  and 
agreed  to  furnish  him  with  an  Egyptian  contingent  in 
his  war  with  Cyrus.  After  the  fall  of  Croesus  other 
wars  kept  Cyrus  from  any  designs  on  Egypt,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  accession  of  his  son  Cambyses  that  the 
Persians  could  attempt  its  reduction.  Meanwhile  Ama¬ 
sis  died,  leaving  the  crown  to  his  son  Psametik  III.,  the 
Psammenitus  of  Herodotus,  who,  after  a  single  well- 
fought  battle  near  Pelusium,  and  the  capture  of  Pelusium 
and  Memphis,  lost  his  kingdom,  B.c.  525. 

Cambyses,  as  we  learn  from  the  narrative  of  the 
Egyptian  priest  Uta-har-sun  of  Sa'is,  at  first  adopted  the 
style  of  a  Pharaoh,  and  was  initiated  into  the  mysteries 
of  Neith  at  Sais.  It  was  not  until  the  failure  of  an  ex¬ 
pedition  against  the  Oasis  of  Ammon,  and  of  another 
directed  by  himself  against  the  Ethiopian  kingdom  of 
Napata,  that  Cambyses,  probably  aware  of  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  the  Egyptians  must  have  felt  at  these  reverses, 
changed  his  policy,  and  vented  his  rage  upon  the  monu¬ 
ments  and  objects  of  worship  in  Egypt.  The  Saite 
priest,  in  general  terms,  describes  this  as  a  time  of  cal¬ 
amity  such  as  had  never  before  befallen  his  country. 
Cambyses  left  Egypt,  which  was  so  completely  crushed 
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that  the  subsequent  usurpation  of  the  Magian  was 
marked  by  no  revolt.  One  of  the  first  cares  of  Darius 
I.  was  to  charge  Uta-har-sun  with  the  restoration  of  the 
disordered  country.  In  a  vLit  to  Egypt  at  the  moment 
when  a  revolt  had  broken  out,  he  pacified  the  people 
by  supporting  their  religion,  in  the  most  marked  con¬ 
trast  to  Cambyses.  For  the  rest  of  his  reign  he  endeav¬ 
oured  to  promote  the  commercial  welfare  of  Egypt,  in 
particular  opening  the  canal  from  the  Nile  to  the  Red 
Sea.  In  the  Great  Oasis  he  built  a  temple  to  Ammon. 
It  was  not  until  the  very  close  of  his  reign  that  the 
Egyptians  rose  against  his  rule,  and  expelled  the  Per¬ 
sians,  choosing  as  king  Khabbash,  whose  name  has 
been  discovered  in  the  Sarapeum.  The  revolt  lasted 
but  three  years,  and  Xerxes  I.  suppressed  it  with  sever¬ 
ity.  Achaemenes,  the  brother  of  Xerxes,  was  made 
satrap.  Egypt  did  not  again  rise  until  the  troubles 
which  marked  the  accession  of  Artaxerxes  I.  The  insur¬ 
rection  was  led  by  Inaros,  Prince  of  Marea,  who  imme¬ 
diately  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Athenians.  The 
causes  of  the  downfall  of  Egypt  are  sufficiently  evident 
in  the  previous  history.  The  weakness  of  the  later 
Thebans  fostered  divisions.  The  Bubastites  aided  the 
natural  tendency  of  the  country  to  break  up  into  small 
principalities.  The  Ethiopians,  while  they  brought  a 
new  force  to  resist  the  Assyrians,  increased  the  divisions 
of  Egypt,  which  had  to  choose  to  which  of  two  foreign 
empires  it  would  submit.  The  Sa'ites  restored  nation¬ 
ality,  but  they  maintained  it  at  the  cost  of  alienating  the 
native  troops,  and  thus  could  not  effectually  resist 
Persia.  Although  their  gallant  struggles  brought  out 
the  fighting  qualities  of  the  Egyptians,  these  Pharaohs 
could  never  venture  on  a  great  war  without  Greek  mer¬ 
cenaries.  Hence  constant  discontent  and  an  inharmo¬ 
nious  military  system.  At  length  the  native  energy  was 
worn  out. 

The  barbarian  Ochus  used  his  success  mercilessly, 
rivaling  the  worst  acts  of  Cambyses.  Under  him  and 
his  successors  Egypt  made  no  movement,  and  when 
Alexander  entered  the  country  as  the  conqueror  of 
Persia  he  was  welcomed  as  a  deliverer. 

On  the  division  of  Alexander’s  dominions,  Egypt  fell 
to  the  share  of  Ptolemy,  son  of  Lagus  and  Arsinoe,  a 
concubine  of  Philip’s,  whose  son  he  was  supposed  to 
have  been.  Of  all  Alexander’s  generals  he  was  the 
most  far-sighted.  Instead  of  aiming  at  the  rule  of  the 
empire,  he  secured  the  least  exposed  province,  and  em¬ 
ployed  its  resources  rather  for  defense  than  offense. 
One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  divert  the  burial  of  Alexan¬ 
der  from  Macedon  to  Egypt.  The  body  was  taken  to 
Memphis,  but  under  Ptolemy’s  successor  it  was  re¬ 
moved  to  Alexandria,  so  that  the  conqueror  rested  in 
the  city  he  had  founded. 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus  ruled  for  thirty-eight  years  of 
almost  undisturbed  peace.  His  half-brother  Magas, 
probably  soon  after  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Soter, 
declared  himself  king  in  Cyrenaica,  and  attempted  to 
invade  Egypt.  Ptolemy  remained  on  the  defensive, 
and  at  last  a  treaty  was  signed  by  which  Ptolemy,  heir 
of  the  Egyptian  crown,  and  Berenice,  heiress  of 
Cyrenaica,  were  betrothed,  Magas  retaining  the  power 
if  not  the  name  of  king.  Philadelphus  was  also 
fortunate  in  recovering  Phoenicia  and  Coele-Syria. 
This  probably  took  place  not  much  before  B.c.  266,  for 
that  is  the  earliest  date  in  the  series  of  coins  struck  at 
Tyre  during  his  reign. 

Ptolemy  Euergetes,  son  of  Philadelphus  and  Arsinoe 
I.,  by  his  accession,  B.C.  247,  reunited  the  Cyrenaica  to 
the  Egyptian  empire.  A  quarrel  between  Egypt  and 
Syria  immediately  broke  out.  The  Syrian  king,  Anti- 
©chus  II.  had  married  a  daughter  of  Philadelphus.  She 
was  now  put  away,  and,  as  well  as  Antiochus,  murdered 
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by  her  rival,  his  first  wife  Laodice,  who  set  up  her 
son  Seleucus  II.  Ptolemy  invaded  Syria,  which  he 
speedily  subdued,  and  then  following  the  traditions  of 
Egyptian  conquest,  he  passed  the  Euphrates  and  reduced 
the  whole  of  the  eastern  dominions  of  Seleucus.  He 
returned  to  Egypt  with  vast  treasures,  including  the 
statues  of  the  gods  which  Cambyses  had  carried  away, 
and  which  he  restored  to  the  temples.  At  sea  he  was 
equally  fortunate,  and  the  maritime  territories  of 
Egypt  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  were  greatly  en¬ 
larged.  For  a  moment  the  old  Egyptian  Empire  was 
again  revived  in  larger  proportions,  extending  from  the 
Thracian  coast  to  Ethiopia,  from  Cyrene  to  the  border 
of  India.  The  eastern  provinces  speedily  returned  to 
the  Syrian  rule,  and  Ptolemy  was  content  with  a  moder¬ 
ate  accession  of  territory  on  that  side.  He,  however, 
retained  his  Greek  conquests  and  pushed  far  south  in 
Abyssinia.  Having  reigned  twenty-five  years  he  left 
his  kingdom  to  his  son. 

Ptolemy  Philopator,  who  began  to  reign  b.c.  222, 
immediately  on  his  accession  put  his  mother,  Berenice, 
and  others  of  his  nearest  kindred,  to  death,  and,  leaving 
the  management  of  the  state  to  Sosibius,  abandoned 
himself  to  luxury.  Antiochus  III.,  king  of  Syria,  seized 
the  opportunity  to  wrest  from  Egypt  all  the  eastern 
provinces.  Ptolemy  at  length  took  the  field  himself  in 
defense  of  Egypt,  and  defeated  Antiochus  at  Raphia, 
where  his  success  was  greatly  due  to  the  courage  of  Arsi¬ 
noe  III.,  his  sister  and  wife  (b.c.  217).  By  this  victory 
Coele-Syria  and  Phoenicia  were  recovered.  Ptolemy 
returned  to  his  former  life,  and  Arsinoe  was  put  to 
death.  He  left  his  kingdom,  greatly  weakened  by  bad 
administration  and  growing  disaffection,  to  a  child, 
Ptolemy  Epiphanes.  The  other  two  Macedonian  kings, 
Philip  V.  and  Antiochus  III.,  now  allied  themselves  to 
despoil  Egypt  of  the  provinces.  Everything  but  Cyprus 
and  Cyrene  was  taken,  and  the  Egyptian  ministers  only 
saved  the  country  by  having  called  in  the  aid  of  Rome. 
The  Republic  had  long  been  friendly  to  the  Ptolemies, 
and  nothing  suited  her  policy  better  than  a  protectorate 
of  Egypt.  Accordingly  M.  zEmilius  Lepidus  was  sent  as 
regent  to  Alexandria,  and  Antiochus  was  commanded  to 
restore  what  he  had  conquered.  It  was  finally  settled 
that  Ptolemy  should  marry  Cleopatra,  daughter  of  the 
Syrian  king,  and  that  she  should  take  back  Coele-Syria 
and  Phoenicia.  From  this  time  Rome  ruled  Eygpt  with 
reference  to  her  own  eastern  policy.  The  kingdom  of 
the  Ptolemies  was  not  allowed  to  fall,  but  it  was  kept 
within  the  most  moderate  limits.  Consequently  the 
weak  kings  were  supported  and  the  strong  kings 
thwarted  in  every  way.  Egypt  could  not  rid  herself  of 
a  bad  ruler  or  enjoy  the  full  advantage  of  a  good  one. 
The  rest  of  the  minority  of  Ptolemy  was  marked  by  a 
serious  revolt  in  Lower  Egypt,  put  down  with  great 
difficulty.  In  B.c.  196,  when  but  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years  old,  the  young  king  was  crowned  at  Memphis, 
when  the  decree  of  the  Rosetta  Stone  was  issued.  The 
marriage  of  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra  I.  took  place  B.c. 
193-2,  but  the  dowry  was  not  handed  over.  Ptolemy 
continued  true  to  the  Romans  in  their  war  with  Anti¬ 
ochus,  but  was  not  allowed  to  act  as  their  ally,  and 
gained  nothing  in  the  subsequent  treaty.  Another  re¬ 
volt  broke  out  in  Lower  Egypt,  and  was  cruelly  sup¬ 
pressed,  B.C.  185.  Ptolemy  perished  by  poison  in  B.c. 
1 8 1,  leaving  two  sons  surnamed  Philometor  and  Euer¬ 
getes,  who  ruled  Egypt  in  succession.  Epiphanes  in¬ 
herited  the  weakness  and  cruelty  of  his  father,  and  with 
him  Egypt  lost  for  a  time  her  influence  in  the  affairs  of 
the  world. 

Cleopatra  I.,  who  like  Berenice  II.  was  queen  as 
heiress,  now  became  regent  for  Ptolemy  Philometor, 
and  ruled  well  until  her  death,  about  B.c.  174.  The 
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ministers  then  made  war  on  Antiochus  TV.  (Epiphanes) 
for  the  disputed  provinces.  The  Egyptian  forces  were 
defeated,  Egypt  invaded,  and  Ptolemy  seized  (B.c.  170). 
His  younger  brother,  Euergetes  II.,  with  an  audacious 
courage  that  marks  his  whole  career,  declared  himself 
king  at  Alexandria,  where  Antiochus  besieged  him  in 
vain,  and  Roman  ambassadors  interfered  for  his  pro¬ 
tection.  Antiochus  retired,  leaving  Philometor  as  a 
king  at  Memphis.  The  two  brothers  now  made  terms, 
agreeing  to  a  joint  rule.  Antiochus  again  invaded 
Egypt,  and  marched  to  Alexandria,  but  was  forced  to 
retire  by  the  resolution  of  a  Roman  ambassador,  M. 
Popillius  Laenas  (b.c.  168).  From  this  time  Egypt  was 
more  than  ever  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  manner  in  which  Philometor  had 
yielded  to  Antiochus  while  Euergetes  had  resisted  his 
pretensions  and  depended  on  their  support,  we  find 
them  constantly  aiding  Euergetes,  whose  abilities,  if 
equal  to  those  of  Philometor,  were  weighed  by  a  per¬ 
fidious  and  cruel  disposition.  It  was  not  long  before 
Euergetes  succeeded  in  driving  Philometor  from  Alex¬ 
andria.  The  fugitive  went  to  Rome  B.C.  164,  and  the 
senate  agreed  to  reinstate  him.  Euergetes  was  spared 
by  his  brother,  and  the  Roman  deputies  obtained  for 
him  the  kingdom  of  Cyrene,  where  he  occupied  himself 
in  ceaseless  plots  to  obtain  Cyprus,  assisted  by  the 
active  support  of  Demetrius  I.  of  Syria  and  the  unjust 
diplomatic  aid  of  the  Roman  senate.  Philometor  had 
the  courage  to  oppose  his  brother,  who  invaded  Cyprus 
with  Roman  ambassadors  ordered  to  settle  him  in  the 
government  of  the  island.  Philometor  defeated  and 
took  him  prisoner,  but  again  spared  his  life,  and  left 
him  the  kingdom  of  Cyrene  (b.c.  154).  The  Romans 
did  not  interfere  with  this  settlement. 

The  part  Demetrius  I.  had  played  in  the  war  in 
Cyprus  led  Philometor  to  take  the  side  of  the  usurper 
Alexander  I.  (Balas),  to  whom  he  gave  his  daughter 
Cleopatra  to  wife  (b.c.  150).  When  Demetrius  II.  en¬ 
deavored  to  recover  his  father’s  kingdom  Ptolemy  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  support  of  Alexander,  but  thinking  him 
treacherous,  he  turned  his  arms  to  the  aid  of  the 
legitimate  king.  Rapidly  subduing  the  country,  Ptolemy 
entered  Antioch  and  was  hailed  king  of  Syria,  to  the 
crown  of  which  he  had  a  claim  as  descended  maternally 
from  the  Seleucid  line ;  but  he  admitted  the  higher 
right  of  Demetrius,  whom  he  aided  in  resisting  an  in¬ 
vasion  by  Alexander.  In  a  decisive  victory  Ptolemy 
was  thrown  by  his  horse  and  mortally  injured  (B.c.  146). 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Philometor  that  Onias  founded 
the  temple  at  Onion  in  Egypt,  which  tended  to  increase 
the  importance  of  the  Jewish  colonies  and  to  separate 
the  Alexandrian  from  the  Palestinian  school. 

With  this  king  the  power  of  Egypt  finally  fell.  He 
was  the  last  Ptolemy  who  had  the  capacity  to  rule 
amidst  the  growing  difficulties  of  the  time.  In  his 
wars  he  showed  courage  and  generalship,  in  his  dealings 
with  Rome  caution  and  decision,  in  his  rejection  of  the 
Seleucid  diadem  moderation  and  justice,  in  his  treatment 
of  his  brother  and  his  subjects  an  extraordinary  clem¬ 
ency  and  humanity. 

Cleopatra  II.,  the  sister  and  widow  of  Philometor, 
put  their  son  on  the  throne.  Euergetes  at  once  marched 
from  Cyrene  to  Alexandria.  The  Romans  as  usual  took 
his  part,  and  stopped  the  war  on  the  condition  that 
Euergetes  should  marry  his  brother’s  widow.  The 
young  king  was  instantly  put  to  death.  Ptolemy  reigned 
as  he  had  begun:  Alexandria  was  depopulated  by  his 
cruelties,  though  the  rest  of  Egypt  seems  to  have  fared 
better  in  consequence  of  his  want  of  ambition.  He  di¬ 
vorced  Cleopatra  II.  to  marry  her  daughter,  his  niece, 
Cleopatra  III.  In  B.c.  1 3 1  he  was  driven  out  of  Egypt 
by  a  revolt,  and  Cleopatra  II.  became  queen.  In  re¬ 


venge  he  put  to  death  their  son.  Cleopatra  having 
asked  the  aid  of  Demetrius  II.,  Ptolemy  was  recalled, 
b.c.  127  and  for  the  rest  of  his  reign  adopted  a  more 
conciliatory  policy.  He  engaged  in  war  against  Demet¬ 
rius  II.,  and  supported  the  usurper  Alexander  II., 
against  whom  he  subsequently  turned,  apparently  with 
reason.  The  reconciliation  with  the  Seleucids  led  to 
the  recall  of  Cleopatra  II.,  with  whom  Ptolemy  now 
reigned.  HediedB.C.  117,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  from 
his  first  accession.  This  king,  the  worst  of  the  Ptole¬ 
mies,  as  Philometor  was  the  best,  is  significantly  known 
by  the  nickname  Physcon,  or  Fat-paunch,  but  he  was 
also  called  by  his  subjects  the  Ill-doer,  Kakergetes,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  Well-doer,  Euergetes.  Some  of  his  latest 
coins  present,  instead  of  the  idealized  head  of  Ptolemy, 
the  founder  of  the  line,  bloated  and  cruel  features  which 
can  only  be  those  of  Physcon.  His  one  good  quality 
was  a  hereditary  love  of  letters. 

Cleopatra  III.,  surnamed  Cocce,  widow  of  Euergetes 
and  heiress  of  Philometor,  succeeded,  and,  in  deference 
to  the  popular  will  of  the  Alexandrians,  associated  with 
her  Ptolemy  Soter  II.,  surnamed  Lathyrus,  or  Lathurus, 
her  elder  son,  instead  of  Ptolemy  Alexander  I.,  the 
younger,  whom  she  preferred.  They  ruled  together 
with  little  concord,  and  at  length  Cleopatra  expelled 
her  colleague,  who  had  been  the  real  sovereign,  and  re¬ 
called  Alexander  from  Cyprus,  where  he  had  already 
ruled  independently  for  seven  years  (b.c.  107).  Cyrene 
was  probably  lost  to  Egypt  about  this  time.  Physcon 
had  left  this  kingdom  to  his  base  son  Ptolemy  Apion, 
who  is  generally  supposed  to  have  at  once  succeeded. 
The  coins,  however,  show  that  the  latest  Cyrenalc  coin¬ 
age  of  Physcon  was  continued  by  Lathyrus.  Cleopatra 

III.  now  ruled  with  a  stronger  authority,  but  by  de¬ 
grees  Alexander  gained  the  upper  hand  and  ultimately 
dissensions  arose  which  ended  by  his  causing  her  death 
(B.c.  89):  this  occasioned  troubles  which  lost  him  his 
throne,  and  brought  about  the  recall  of  his  brother  (B.c. 
89).  During  the  interval  Lathyrus  had  ruled  in  Cyprus, 
and  both  brothers  had  engaged  on  opposite  sides  in  the 
wars  of  the  Seleucid  princes.  As  king  of  Egypt,  Lathy¬ 
rus  had  to  subdue  a  native  revolt,  the  first  we  know  to 
have  happened  in  Upper  Egypt  in  the  time  of  the  Ptole¬ 
mies.  Thebes  seems  to  have  been  its  center,  and  here 
the  insurgents  stood  a  siege  of  nearly  three  years,  when 
the  city  was  taken  and  reduced  to  the  ruined  state  from 
which  it  has  never  since  risen.  Lathyrus  died  in  b.c. 
81.  He  appears  to  have  been  weak  and  cruel,  with 
some  qualities  as  a  politician  and  general.  He  left  one 
legitimate  child,  a  daughter,  Berenice  III.,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  him.  Her  stepson,  Alexander  II.,  son  of  Alex¬ 
ander  I.,  came  from  Rome  as  Sulla’s  candidate,  and 
married  her.  The  nuptials  were  almost  immediately 
followed  by  the  murder  of  the  queen  by  her  husband’s 
order,  and  his  deserved  death  in  a  popular  tumult  which 
was  thus  excited  (b.c.  80).  In  default  of  legitimate 
issue,  two  base  sons  of  Lathyrus  now  shared  the 
Egyptian  dominions,  the  elder,  Ptolemy  Neus  Dionysus, 
surnamed  Auletes,  the  Flute-player,  taking  Egypt,  and 
his  younger  brother  Ptolemy  acquiring  Cyprus.  Aule¬ 
tes  inherited  the  vices  without  the  ability  of  Physcon, 
and  having  spent  great  sums  in  obtaining  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  senate,  who  probably  would  not  readily 
part  with  the  claim  based  on  the  legacy  which  either 
Alexander  I.  or  II.  had  made  of  his  kingdom  to  the 
Romans,  he  wearied  the  patience  of  his  subjects  by 
heavy  taxation,  and  was  expelled  by  the  Alexandrians 
B.c.  58.  His  wife  Cleopatra  V.  and  daughter  Berenice 

IV.  now  reigned  together,  but,  on  the  death  of  the 
elder,  the  younger  became  sole  queen.  Berenice  was 
twice  married,  first  to  Seleucus,  a  pretended  Selucid, 
whom  she  put  to  death,  and  then  to  Archelaus.  With 
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the  support  of  Gabinus,  proconsul  of  Syria,  Auletes  at 
iength  recovered  Egypt,  b.c.  55.  He  punished  his 
daughter  with  death,  and  in  b.c.  51  his  troubled  reign 
came  to  an  end.  At  this  time  his  family  consisted  of 
two  sons  and  two  daughters  — the  famous  Cleopatra 
and  Arsinoe,  all  of  whom  in  turn  exercised  regal  power, 
three  in  Egypt. 

Ptolemy,  the  eldest  son  of  Auletes,  and  Cleopatra 
VI.,  his  eldest  daughter,  succeeded  in  accordance  with 
their  father’s  will,  which  the  Roman  Senate  ratified.  In 
B.C.  48  her  brother  expelled  Cleopatra,  who  fled  into 
Syria.  Advancing  to  conquer  Egypt  by  force  of  arms, 
she  was  met  by  her  brother’s  forces  near  Pelusium. 
Here  it  was  that  Pompey,  after  the  ruin  of  his  cause, 
was  assassinated  by  order  of  Ptolemy’s  ministers  as  he 
sought  the  king’s  protection.  Caesar,  following  Pom- 
ey,  reached  Alexandria.  Here  Cleopatra,  giving  up 
er  ideas  of  war,  made  her  way  to  Caesar  ancl  secured 
his  interest.  After  a  struggle  with  the  Egyptian  minis¬ 
ters,  who  almost  succeeded  in  overpowering  Caesar’s 
small  forces,  and  who  ultimately  had  the  support  of 
young  Ptolemy,  who  escaped  from  the  Romans,  the 
Egyptians  were  defeated  and  the  kingclrowned  (B.c.  47). 
Cleopatra  now  became  queen,  associated  with  a  phan¬ 
tom  king,  the  younger  Ptolemy.  In  B.C.  45,  she  went 
to  Rome  with  her  brother  and  young  Ptolemy  Caesar, 
her  son  by  the  dictator,  wishing  to  be  acknowledged 
Caesar’s  wife,  and  that  the  boy  should  be  made  his  heir. 
Next  year  Caesar  was  murdered,  but  by  his  will  his 
nephew  Octavius  became  his  heir,  Cleopatra’s  son,  his 
only  surviving  child,  being  necessarily  set  aside.  The 
queen  determined  to  secure  for  her  son  Egypt  at 
least,  and  made  away  with  her  unfortunate  brother.  She 
next  appears  when,  after  the  battle  of  Philippi,  the 
triumvir  Antony  made  his  progress  through  Asia  Minor. 
It  was  necessary  that  the  queen  of  Egypt  should  concili¬ 
ate  the  ruler  of  the  Eastern  world.  Cleopatra  resolved 
to  govern  him.  As  Caesar  seven  years  before,  Antony 
now  was  instantly  captivated  by  the  Egyptian  queen. 
She  was  past  thirty,  but  if  her  beauty  had  waned  her  wit 
had  grown.  Her  portrait  on  her  coins  is  that  of  a 
woman  of  intellect  and  charm,  not  of  beauty.  A  broad 
head  with  wavy  hair,  an  aquiline  nose,  large  deep-set 
eyes,  and  a  full  eloquent  mouth,  is  supported  by  a  long 
slender  throat.  To  these  personal  qualities  she  added 
a  mind  singularly  cultivated,  ready  discourse  in  several 
languages,  and,  what  that  so  often  lacks,  as  ready  wit. 
She  took  Antony  to  Alexandria  and  governed  the  East 
for  him.  While  her  power  waxed  his  waned.  Asia 
Minor  was  overrun  by  Q.  Labienus  at  the  head  of  a 
Parthian  army,  and  Palestine  and  Phoenicia  by  another 
led  by  Pacorus,  the  Parthian  king’s  son.  In  Italy 
Antony’s  adherents  were  routed.  He  now  resolved  to 
attack  Italy  itself,  and  a  great  war  was  only  averted  by 
the  armies,  which  forced  the  generals  to  conclude  a 
peace  (b.c.  40).  Octavia,  his  rival’s  sister,  was  given  in 
marriage  to  Antony,  and  for  three  years  Cleopatra  lost 
her  power.  In  B.C.  36,  Antony  deserted  Octavia  and 
returned  to  Alexandria  and  the  Egyptian  Queen.  With 
the  exception  of  an  unsuccessful  Parthian  campaign  and 
an  inglorious  Armenian  one,  Antony  effected  nothing. 
He  was  amused  by  the  luxurious  life  of  Alexandria  ;  and, 
while  Cleopatra  maintained  her  Egyptian  rights  and 
ruled  with  Ptolemy  Caesar,  she  shared  Antony’s  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  East,  appearing  as  queen  with  him  as 
triumvir  upon  the  coins  of  Antioch.  In  B.C.  32,  Octa- 
vian  declared  war  against  Cleopatra,  and  Antony  took 
his  revenge  by  divorcing  Octavia.  Then  followed  the 
conflict  in  the  Adriatic  for  the  world’s  empire,  in  which 
Antony’s  old  military  skill  failed  him,  and  Cleopatra, 
leaving  the  battle,  perhaps  through  a  woman’s  fear, 
drew  him  away  also  (b.c  31)*  Arrived  at  Alexandria* 


Cleopatra  showed  more  energy  than  Antony,  and  when 
Octavian  reached  Egypt,  more  policy.  Antony,  on  the 
false  news  of  the  queen’s  death,  stabbed  himself;  and 
Cleopatra,  finding  Octavian  resolved  to  make  her  walk 
in  his  triumph,  perished  by  her  own  hands  in  some  un¬ 
known  way.  Thus  Egypt  became  a  Roman  province, 
B.c.  30.  The  young  Ptolemy  Coesar,  in  spite  of  his 
double  claim,  perished  by  the  command  of  Octavian,  but 
the  beautiful  Cleopatra,  Antony’sdaughter  by  the  queen, 
was  generously  taken  by  his  divorced  wife,  Octavia, 
brought  up  with  her  own  children,  and  married  to  a 
king,  Juba  II.  of  Mauretania.  With  their  son  Ptolemy, 
whom  Caligula  put  to  death  a.d.  40,  this  great  line 
came  to  an  end.  Its  genius  ended  with  Cleopatra. 
The  dislike  of  the  Romans  for  her  has  tended  to  give 
the  moderns  too  low  an  estimate  of  her  abilities. 
When  we  see  what  Egypt  was  under  Auletes  and  under 
her  we  are  astonished  to  perceive  how  much  she  accom¬ 
plished  by  her  management  of  Caesar  and  of  Antony. 
After  all  the  other  independent  states  had  been  absorbed 
by  Rome,  Egypt  was  raised  from  a  mere  protected 
province  to  be  once  more  a  kingdom,  and  at  last  Alex¬ 
andria  became  again  a  seat  of  empire.  But  the  task 
Cleopatra  set  herself  was  beyond  accomplishment;  the 
more  she  turned  Antony  into  an  imperial  ruler  the  less 
could  he  control  the  Roman  armies  by  which  he  gov¬ 
erned.  Thus  the  fabric  she  had  raised  was  rotten  at  the 
base,  and  with  her  fall  it  disappeared. 

TOrOGRAPHY  AND  MONUMENTS. 

The  northern  coast  of  Egypt  is  low  and  barren,  pre 
senting  no  features  of  interest,  and  affording  no  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  character  of  the  country  which  it  bounds.  If 
is  a  barrier,  generally  of  sand-hills,  but  sometimes  of 
rock,  for  the  most  part  wholly  destitute  of  vegetation, 
except  where  grow  a  few  wild  and  stunted  date-palms. 
Immediately  behind  are  desolate  marshy  tracts  or  exten¬ 
sive  salt  lakes,  and  beyond,  the  fertile  country.  The 
last  is  a  wide  plain,  intersected  by  the  two  branches  of 
the  Nile,  and  by  many  canals,  of  which  some  were  an¬ 
ciently  branches  of  the  river,  and  having  a  soil  of  great 
richness,  though  in  this  particular  it  is  excelled  by  the 
valley  above.  The  only  inequalities  of  the  surface  are 
che  mounds  of  ancient  towns,  and  those,  often  if  not  al¬ 
ways  ancient,  on  which  stand  the  modern  towns  and 
villages. 

Of  the  towns  on  the  northern  coast,  the  most  western, 
Alexandria,  called  by  the  natives  El-Iskendereeyeh,  is 
the  largest  and  the  most  important.  It  was  founded  in 
the  year  B.c.  332  by  Alexander  the  Great,  who  gave  it 
the  form  of  a  Macedonian  mantle. 

Alexandria,  which  partly  occupied  the  site  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Rhacotis,  a  place  of  little  importance,  naturally 
speedily  increased  in  consequence,  and  became  the  em¬ 
porium  of  the  trade  between  Europe,  Arabia,  and  India. 
After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  city  became  the  capital 
of  the  Ptolemies.  By  the  Ptolemies  Alexandria  was 
adorned  with  palaces  of  great  magnificence,  for  which 
they  did  not  scruple  to  despoil  more  ancient  edi¬ 
fices  of  some  of  their  chiefest  ornaments.  While  its 
commercial  importance  increased,  it  became  a  celebrated 
seat  of  learning,  with  the  greatest  library  of  antiquity, 
through  the  wise  interest  with  which  the  Greek  kings  re¬ 
garded  science  and  letters.  Under  the  Ptolemies,  how¬ 
ever,  the  inhabitants,  who  were  chiefly  Greeks,  became 
very  troublesome  to  their  rulers,  like  most  commercial 
populations,  and  their  turbulence  was  ill  restrained  by 
the  weakness  of  the  later  sovereigns  of  that  line.  From 
the  time  of  the  Roman  conquest,  B.c.  30,  until  it  was 
taken  by  the  Arabs,  a.d.  641,  Alexandria  sensibly  de¬ 
clined,  partly  in  consequence  of  its  being  a  provincial 
capital,  instead  of  a  royal  residence,  but  chiefly  because 
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of  the  unruly  disposition  of  its  inhabitants,  and  their  vio¬ 
lent  religious  and  political  disputes,  which  at  last  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  seat  of  government  being  transferred  to  the 
fortress  of  Egyptian  Babylon,  near  the  modern  Cairo, 
which  became  in  some  sort  the  capital.  During  this 
period  it  had  been  distinguished  for  the  learning  of  its 
ecclesiastics,  and  the  strong  part  which  they  took  in  the 
theological  differences  of  the  early  church.  Under  the 
Muslims  Alexandria  never  regained  the  position  of  me¬ 
tropolis  of  Egypt,  and  its  importance,  with  some  fluctu¬ 
ations,  waned  until  the  discovery  and  consequent  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  route  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  al¬ 
most  withdrew  the  main  cause  of  its  prosperity.  Re¬ 
cently,  however,  the  resumption  of  the  overland  route 
has  greatly  benefited  this  city,  and  although  it  was  not 
made  the  capital,  it  became  the  favorite  residence  of 
Mehemet  Ali,  which  in  like  manner  contributed  to  its 
welfare. 

Proceeding  to  the  east  of  Alexandria,  the  first  place  of 
importance  is  Er-Rasheed,  called  by  the  Europeans  Ro¬ 
setta,  a  considerable  town  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Ro¬ 
setta  branch  of  the  Nile,  anciently  the  Bolbitine.  Be¬ 
fore  the  cutting  by  Mehemet  Ali  of  the  Mahmoodeeyeh 
Canal  to  connect  Alexandria  with  this  branch  of  the 
river,  Rosetta  was  a  place  of  greater  importance  than 
now,  as  in  consequence  of  the  decay  of  the  old  canal  of 
Alexandria,  the  overland  trade  from  India  chiefly  passed 
through  it.  It  is  a  well-built  town,  having  some  gar¬ 
dens,  and  is  in  many  respects  more  agreeable  than  Alex¬ 
andria.  Its  population  is  stated  to  be  15,000. 

In  ascending  the  Rosetta  branch,  the  first  place  of 
interest  is  the  site  of  Sals,  SAI,  on  the  eastern  bank, 
marked  by  lofty  mounds,  and  the  remains  of  massive 
walls  of  crude  brick,  which  were  those  of  a  great  in¬ 
closure  in  which  the  chief  temple  and  doubtless  other 
sacred  edifices  stood.  The  goddess  Nit  or  Neith  was 
the  divinity  of  the  place,  and  a  great  festival  was  annu¬ 
ally  held  here  in  her  honor,  to  which  pilgrims  resorted 
from  other  parts  of  Egypt.  Sa'is  was  remarkable  for 
the  learning  of  its  priests,  and  was  the  royal  residence 
of  the  Sa'ite  kings.  A  modern  village  here  is  called 
“  Sa-el-Hagar,”  or  “  Sals  of  the  Stone,”  a  name  which 
perhaps  alludes  to  the  famous  monolith  described  by 
Herodotus. 

Several  places  of  interest  are  found  on  the  course  of 
the  Damietta  branch,  the  old  Phatnitic  or  Pathmetic. 
First  of  these  is  the  town  whence  it  takes  its  name, 
Dimydt,  called  by  the  Europeans  Damietta,  which 
stands  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  branch,  on  its 
eastern  side.  In  the  time  of  the  crusades  it  was  a 
strong  place,  and  regarded  as  the  key  of  Egypt.  It 
was  taken  and  retaken  by  the  contending  forces,  and 
formed  the  basis  of  the  operations  of  St.  Louis  in  the 
unfortunate  eighth  crusade. 

To  the  eastward  of  the  Damietta  branch,  in  the  broad 
cultivated  tract  or  the  desert  beyond,  are  some  places 
worthy  of  note.  The  most  eastern  of  these  is  tlie  site 
of  Pelusium,  which  was,  in  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs  of 
Dynasty  XXVI.,  the  key  of  Egypt  toward  Palestine. 
No  important  remains  have  been  discovered  here.  Be¬ 
tween  this  site  and  the  Damietta  branch  are  the  mounds 
of  Tanis,  or  Zoan,  z’an,  zar,  where  are  considerable 
remains  of  the  great  temple,  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  are  several  fallen  obelisks,  some  of  which  are 
broken.  From  their  inscriptions,  and  those  of  other 
blocks,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  temple  was  as 
ancient  as  the  time  of  Dynasty  XII.,  and  was  much 
beautified  by  Ramses  II.  and  other  kings  of  that  time 
and  the  subsequent  period.  Tanis  was  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Tanitic  branch  of  the  Nile,  now  called  the 
Canal  of  the  El-Mo’izz.  On  the  same  side  of  the  same 
branch,  but  far  to  the  south,  was  the  city  of  Bubastis, 


pe-bast,  the  site  of  which  is  indicated  by  very  lofty 
mounds,  in  which  may  be  traced  the  remains  of  its  great 
temple,  which  was  entirely  of  red  granite.  Here  was 
held  the  festival  of  the  Goddess  Bast,  or  Bubastis,  which 
attracted  great  crowds  of  pilgrims,  and  is  ranked  by 
Herodotus  first  of  the  festivals  of  Egypt.  Not  far 
south,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  desert,  is  Bilbeys, 
which  was  a  place  of  some  importance  as  a  frontier- 
town  in  the  time  of  the  Eiyoobee  princes.  Still  farther 
south  are  the  mounds  of  Onion,  the  Jewish  city  founded 
by  the  high  priest  Onias,  where  was  a  temple  closed  by 
Vespasian  not  long  after  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem. 
The  site  is  called  Tell-el-Yahoodeeyeh,  or  “The  Mound 
of  the  Jewess.” 

At  the  point  of  the  Delta  is  the  unfinished  barrage, 
which,  by  crossing  both  branches  of  the  river,  will  regu¬ 
late  the  inundation  above  and  below  this  point.  The 
river  here  becomes  broader  than  in  its  divided  state,  and 
long  continues  so.  A  little  south  of  the  point  of  the 
Delta,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river,  near  the  village 
of  El-Matareeyeh,  not  far  north  of  Cairo,  is  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Heliopolis,  or  On,  AN,  the  City  of  the  Sun, 
marked  by  a  solitary  obelisk,  and  crude  brick  ridges 
formed  by  the  ruins  of  a  massive  wall.  The  obelisk 
bears  the  name  of  Usurtesen  I.,  the  second  king  of 
Dynasty  XII.,  in  the  simple  inscription  which  runs 
down  each  of  its  sides.  It  is  of  red  granite,  and  nearly 
seventy  feet  in  height.  The  city  was  famous  rather  for 
the  learning  of  its  college  than  for  its  size,  and  the 
temple  of  the  sun  was  held  in  high  veneration.  Many 
famous  Greek  philosophers  studied  here,  and  much  of 
their  earliest  knowledge  of  natural  science  was  no  doubt 
derived  from  their  Egyptian  instructors. 

Boolak,  the  port  of  Cairo,  is  a  flourishing  town,  hav¬ 
ing  two  remarkable  mosques. 

Cairo  is  the  fourth  Muslim  capital  of  Egypt  ;  the  site 
of  one  of  those  that  have  preceded  it  is,  for  the  most  part, 
included  within  its  walls,  while  the  other  two  were  a  little 
to  the  south.  Its  name  signifies  “  the  Tent,”  as  it  was 
built  where  ’Amr  had  pitched  his  tent.  The  new  town 
speedily  became  a  place  of  importance,  and  was  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  Naibs,  or  lieutenants,  appointed  by  the 
orthodox  and  Onnniade  caliphs.  It  received  the  name  of 
Masr,  properly  Misr,  w'hich  was  also  applied  by  the 
Arabs  to  Memphis  and  to  Cairo.  It  declined  after  the 
foundation  of  El-  Kahireh ,  but  never  became  altogether  de¬ 
serted,  for  a  small  tow  n,  called  Masr  El-’ Ateekah,  or  “  Old 
Masr,”  occupies,  in  the  present  day,  part  of  what  w>as  its 
area  in  its  time  of  prosperity.  Shortly  after  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  Ommiade  Dynasty,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  ’Abba-see,  the  city  of  E1-’ Askar  wras  founded  (a.H. 
133)  by  Suleyman,  the  general  who  subjugated  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  it  became  the  capital  and  the  residence  of  the  suc¬ 
cessive  lieutenants  of  the  ’Abbasee  caliphs.  Cairo  is  of 
an  irregular  oblong  form.  Its  greatest  length  is  about 
three  miles,  and  its  average  breadth  about  a  mile  and  a 
half,  and  its  dimensions  do  not  fall  very  much  short  of 
these  in  any  part.  It  is  still  the  most  remarkable  and 
charactistic  of  Arab  cities.  Here  the  student  may  best 
learn  the  history  of  Arab  art.  Like  its  contemporary, 
Gothic,  it  has  three  great  periods,  those  of  growth,  ma¬ 
turity,  and  decline. 

To  the  east  of  Cairo  is  a  bold  spur  of  the  mountains 
known  as  El-Gebel  El-Mukattam.  Beneath  it,  and  to 
the  north  of  the  Citadel,  is  the  Cemetery  of  Kait  Bey, 
remarkable  for  the  splendid  tombs  of  the  Memlock  sul¬ 
tans.  The  most  beautiful  of  these  is  that  of  Kait  Bey* 
from  which  the  cemetery  takes  its  name,  but  those  of  the 
sultan  Barkook  and  of  El-Ghooree  must  not  be  passed 
by  unmentioned.  At  a  little  distance  to  the  northeast 
is  the  Gebel-el-Ahmar,  or  “  Red  Mountain,”  and  south¬ 
ward  of  this,  petrified  wood  in  large  quantities  is  seen 
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strewn  on  the  surface  of  the  desert.  The  space  between 
Cairo  and  the  Nile,  varying  from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  breadth,  is  occupied  by  plantations,  which  were 
made  by  Ibrahim  Pasha  during  his  father’s  rule.  To  the 
south  of  Cairo  is  a  great  cemetery  containing  the  tomb 
of  the  Im&m  Esh-Shafe’ee,  and  also  an  aqueduct,  built 
by  the  sultan  El-Ghooree,  which  conducts  water  from 
the  Nile  to  the  Citadel ;  and  further  south,  the  Roman 
fortress  of  Egyptian  Babylon,  now  called  Kasr-esh- 
Shema,  at  present  chiefly  occupied  by  a  Coptic  convent, 
as  well  as  the  small  town  of  Masr  El-’Ateekah,  which  is 
all  that  remains  of  the  famous  metropolis  El-Fustat. 

The  chief  place  on  the  western  bank,  near  Cairo,  is 
the  small  town  of  El-Geezeh,  opposite  Masr  El-’Atee¬ 
kah.  El-Geezeh  is  best  known  as  having  given  its  name 
to  the  most  famous  group  of  pyramids,  the  chief  monu¬ 
ments  of  Memphis,  which  stand  on  the  slightly  elevated 
border  of  the  low  Libyan  range,  not  more  than  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  mile  beyond  the  limit  of  the  cultivated  land. 

The  city  of  Memphis,  Men-nofer,  “  the  good 
station,”  stood  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile  about 
ten  miles  above  Cairo.  It  was  founded  by  Menes,  the 
first  king  of  Egypt.  The  kings  and  people  who  dwelt 
there  chose  the  nearest  part  of  the  desert  as  their  burial- 
place,  and  built  tombs  on  its  rocky  edge,  or  excavated 
them  in  its  sides.  The  kings  raised  pyramids  around 
which  their  subjects  were  buried  in  comparatively  small 
sepulchers.  The  pyramids  were  grouped  together,  and 
often  there  is  a  long  distance  from  one  group  to  another. 
Although  many  pyramids  have  been  nearly  or  entirely 
destroyed,  yet  as  the  largest  undoubtedly  remain,  the 
general  features  of  the  necropolis  cahnot  be  much 
changed.  From  the  Citadel  of  Cairo  we  obtain  a  good 
view  of  the  several  groups.  First,  opposite  to  us,  but 
a  little  to  the  south,  are  the  three  great  Pyramids  of 
El-Geezeh,  two  of  which  exceed  all  the  others  in  mag¬ 
nitude  ;  at  some  distance  farther  south  we  see  those  of 
Aboo  Seer,  likewise  three  in  number,  of  smaller  dimen¬ 
sions,  and,  not  so  far  beyond  them,  the  great  Pyramid 
of  Sakkarah,  called  from  its  form  that  of  Steps,  with 
smaller  pyramids  in  its  neighborhood.  Farthest  of  all, 
after  a  wider  interval,  are  the  two  large  Pyramids  of 
Dahshoor,  which  approach  in  size  the  two  great  struct¬ 
ures  of  El-Geezeh.  There  are  more  to  the  south  as 
far  as  the  Feiyoom,  the  last  being  that  of  El-Lahoon, 
but  none  above  the  Pyramids  of  Dahshoor  can  be 
included  within  the  Memphite  necropolis.  That  great 
tract  extended,  if  we  measure  from  the  ruined  Pyramid 
of  Aboo-Ruweysh,  somewhat  to  the  north  of  those  of 
El-Geezeh,  to  the  southernmost  Pyramid  of  Dahshoor, 
throughout  a  space  of  nearly  twenty  miles,  in  almost 
every  part  of  which  some  sepulchers  have  been  discov¬ 
ered,  while  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  many  more  await 
a  fortunate  explorer.  The  Pyramids,  except  one  or 
more  small  ones,  were  tombs  of  kings.  Each  had  its 
name  and  a  priest  attached  to  it,  for  whose  functions 
there  was  a  chapel  at  some  distance  in  front  of  the 
entrance. 

The  Great  Pyramid,  “  the  Splendid,”  was  the  mauso¬ 
leum  of  Khufu,  or  Cheops,  of  Dynasty  IV.  The 
present  perpendicular  height  of  the  structure  is, 
according  to  General  Vyse,  450  feet  9  inches,  and 
the  side  of  its  present  base  746  feet.  It  is  about  thirty 
feet  lower  than  it  was  originally,  in  consequence  of  the 
casing  stones  and  much  of  the  outer  masonry  having 
been  torn  off;  and  its  base  is  likewise  smaller.  General 
Vyse  gives  the  former  height  at  480  feet  9  inches, 
and  the  side  of  the  former  base  at  764  feet.  Like  all 
the  other  pyramids,  it  faces  the  cardinal  points.  At  the 
completion  of  the  pyramid  the  faces  were  smooth  and 
polished,  but  now  they  present  a  series  of  great  steps 
formed  by  the  courses  of  stone,  and  are  in  some  places 
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(particularly  in  the  middle  of  each  face,  and  at  the 
angles,  and  about  the  entrance)  much  broken.  The 
ascent  is  easy  though  fatiguing,  and  the  traveler  is 
amply  rewarded  by  the  view  which  he  obtains  from  the 
platform,  about  thirty-two  feet  square,  at  the  summit. 
The  prospect  of  the  fertile  plain  and  valley  on  the  one 
side,  and  of  the  undulating  barren  surface  of  the  Great 
Desert  on  the  other,  as  well  as  of  the  pyramids  and 
tombs  beneath,  is  alike  remarkable  from  its  character 
and  the  associations  which  it  calls  up.  The  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  interior  is  no  less  interesting.  All  other 
tombs  but  the  Memphite  pyramids,  and  those  which 
were  simply  pits,  were  not  closed,  the  upper  chamber 
being  intended  for  the  performance  of  funeral  rites 
when  the  family  of  the  deceased  visited  his  sepulcher. 
These  pyramids,  however,  were  most  carefully  closed. 
The  chambers  which  contained  the  bodies  of  the  king, 
and  of  those  (doubtless  of  his  family)  who  were  some¬ 
times  buried  in  the  same  structure,  are  without  sculpt¬ 
ures,  and  scarcely  ornamented  in  any  way,  being  usually 
wholly  plain.  The  passages  leading  to  them  are  only 
large  enough  to  admit  a  sarcophagus,  and  after  the 
king’s  burial  were  closed  by  the  lowering  of  heavy 
stone  portcullises,  and  the  blocking  up  of  the  entrance. 
The  desired  object  was  security,  and  we  must  not, 
therefore,  expect  beauty  or  grandeur  in  chambers  con¬ 
structed  for  this  purpose,  although  we  cannot  fail  to 
admire  their  massive  and  gloomy  aspect. 

The  entrance  of  the  Great  Pyramid  is  not  far  from  the 
middle  of  the  northern  face,  forty-nine  feet  in  perpendic¬ 
ular  height  from  the  base.  The  fallen  stones  and  rub¬ 
bish  have,  however,  raised  a  mound  which  reaches  nearly 
to  the  entrance,  the  masonry  about  which  having  been 
torn  down,  we  gain  some  idea  of  the  construction  of  the 
pyramid.  In  this  manner  the  passage  has  lost  somewhat 
of  its  length.  The  passage  itself  is  3  feet  1 1  inches  high, 
and  3  feet  5J4  inches  wide,  and  is  lined  with  fine  lime¬ 
stone.  It  descends  at  an  angle  of  26°  41k  At  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  63  feet  2  inches  from  the  beginning  of  the  roof 
of  the  present  entrance,  a  second  passage  commences 
from  this,  taking  an  ascending  direction.  The  entrance 
of  this  new  passage  is  obstructed  by  great  blocks  of 
granite  which  entirely  fill  it,  and  have  been  passed  by 
means  of  an  excavation  around  them.  We  thus  enter 
the  ascending  passage,  which  is  of  the  same  breadth  and 
height  as  the  former,  and  inclines  at  an  angle  of  26°  18'. 
The  stones  which  line  its  roof  and  sides  are  very  rough, 
and  it  has  evidently  been  left  unfinished.  After  ascend¬ 
ing  this  passage  for  a  distance  of  109  feet  7  inches,  we 
reach  the  Grand  Passage,  which,  from  its  greater  dimen¬ 
sions,  presents  a  comparatively  imposing  appearance. 
It  ascends  at  the  same  angle  as  the  last,  while  a  hori¬ 
zontal  passage  runs  beneath  it  to  a  chamber  to  be  sub¬ 
sequently  mentioned.  Just  within  the  Grand  Passage  is 
the  mouth  of  the  Well,  an  irregular  pit,  partly  excavated 
in  the  rock,  leading  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  first  pas¬ 
sage.  Its  object  was  probably  to  afford  an  exit  to  the 
workmen  who  had  been  engaged  in  closing  the  ascending 
passage.  The  Grand  Passage  is  6  feet  10  inches  in 
width  at  its  base,  28  feet  high,  and  156  feet  long.  The 
blocks  which  compose  its  sides  gradually  approach,  every 
course  above  the  second  projecting  a  little,  and  on  each 
side  is  a  stone  bench.  At  the  end  of  this  passage  a  hori¬ 
zontal  one  begins,  of  much  smaller  but  unequal  dimen¬ 
sions,  and  22  feet  1  inch  in  length,  leading  to  the  Grand 
Chamber,  commonly  called  the  King’s  Chamber,  which 
it  enters  at  the  eastern  end  of  its  north  side.  This, 
which  is  the  principal  sepulchral  chamber  (unless,  indeed, 
there  be  an  undiscovered  one  of  greater  importance),  is 
lined  with  red  granite,  and  measures  in  length  34  feet  3 
inches,  in  width  17  feet  1  inch,  and  in  height  19  feet  1 
inch.  It  is  altogether  plain,  and  contains  only  a  sar- 
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cophagus  of  red  granite,  which  is  equally  unadorned. 
Above  this  chamber  are  five  small  ones,  which  may  be 
called  entresols,  evidently  designed  to  lighten  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  superincumbent  masonry,  particularly  as  the 
uppermost  of  them  has  a  pointed  roof.  Four  of  these 
were  discovered  by  the  late  Gen.  Howard  Vyse,  who 
found  in  them  quarry-marks,  bearing,  in  two  varieties, 
the  name  of  Khufu,  the  royal  builder  of  the  pyramid. 
These  chambers  are  reached  with  difficulty,  and  chiefly 
by  forced  passages.  The  horizontal  passage  beneath 
the  Grand  Passage  must  now  be  described.  This  is  but 
3  feet  10  inches  high,  and  3  feet  5 ]/2  inches  wide,  for  the 
first  92  feet  of  its  length,  and  then  we  descend  a  step  and 
find  the  passage  to  be  5  feet  8  inches  high  for  1 7  feet  1 1 
inches  farther,  until  it  enters  the  “  Queen’s  Chamber,” 
as  it  is  usually  called,  at  the  eastern  corner  of  its  north 
side.  This  chamber  is  18  feet  9  inches  long,  and  17 
feet  broad,  and  its  extreme  height  is  20  feet  3  inches. 
It  has  a  pointed  roof,  of  great  blocks  of  stone,  in¬ 
clined  upward  and  meeting  in  the  middle.  Within  it  is 
the  entrance  of  a  forced  passage.  The  remainder  of  the 
first  passage,  beyond  where  the  first  ascending  passage 
leads  to  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  structure,  is 
still  to  be  noticed.  It  continues  below  the  forced  en¬ 
trance  to  the  ascending  passage  for  a  distance  of  239 
feet  10  inches,  being  cut  through  the  rock  on  which  the 
pyramid  is  built.  For  this  space  its  inclination  and  pro¬ 
portions  do  not  change,  but  it  then  becomes  horizontal 
for  27  feet,  terminating  at  the  entrance  of  an  excavated 
chamber  46  feet  in  length,  and  27  feet  1  inch  in  breadth, 
but  of  irregular  and  inconsiderable  height.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  chamber  was  left  unfinished  at  the  closing 
of  the  pyramid.  Beyond  it  the  passage  continues,  oppo¬ 
site  to  where  it  entered  the  chamber,  and  extends  hori¬ 
zontally  52  feet  9  inches  into  the  rock  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion. 

The  Second  Pyramid,  which  bore  the  name  of  “  the 
Great,”  and  was  the  tomb  of  Khafra,  or  Chephren 
(Dynasty  IV.),  stands  at  a  short  distance  to  the  south¬ 
west  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  which  does  not  very  much 
exceed  it  in  magnitude,  though  far  superior  in  construc¬ 
tion.  It  has  a  base  of  690  feet  9  inches  square,  and  is 
447  feet  6  inches  in  height,  being  more  steep  than  its 
larger  neighbor.  A  great  part  of  its  casing  having  been 

f (reserved,  extending  about  a  fourth  of  the  distance 
rom  the  summit,  the  ascent  is  very  difficult,  especially 
as  when  one  has  climbed  011  to  the  cased  portion  he  can 
see  nothing  of  the  lower  part  of  the  building,  and  thus 
feels  as  if  upon  a  pyramid  in  the  air.  There  are  two 
entrances,  both  in  the  north  side,  from  which,  and  other 
peculiarities,  it  is  possible  that  the  building  was  origin¬ 
ally  much  smaller  than  now,  and  that,  after  its  first 
completion,  it  was  enlarged,  and  a  new  entrance  and 
sepulchral  chamber  added. 

The  Third  Pyramid,  “the  Superior,”  the  tomb  of 
Menkaura,  or  Mycerinus,  is  almost  in  a  line  with  the 
other  two,  and  of  much  smaller  dimensions,  being  only 
203  feet  in  height,  and  354  feet  6  inches  square  at  the 
base.  It  is  constructed  beautifully,  and  in  a  costly  man¬ 
ner,  and  in  these  respects  i?  unexcelled,  if  equalled,  by 
any  other  pyramid. 

Near  the  three  large  pyramids  are  six  smaller  ones ; 
three  of  these  are  near  the  east  side  of  the  Great  Pyra¬ 
mid,  and  three  on  the  south  side  of  the  Third  Pyramid. 
They  were  probably  the  tombs  of  near  relations  of  the 
kings  who  founded  the  great  pyramids. 

Southward  of  the  Pyramids  of  El-Geezeh,  the  first 
objects  of  interest  are  those  forming  the  similar  group  of 
Aboo-Seer,  of  much  smaller  dimensions,  the  largest 
being  about  the  size  of  the  Third  Pyramid.  They  are 
on  the  elevated  edge  of  the  Libyan  chain,  about  seven 
miles  from  the  Third  Pyramid,  and  are  four  in  number, 


three  being  large,  and  the  fourth  very  small.  The  North, 
ern  Pyramid  of  Aboo-Seer  appears  to  have  been  the 
tomb  of  Sahura  of  Dynasty  V.,  and  the  Middle  Pyra¬ 
mid  is  the  tomb  of  Ra-n-user  of  the  same  line. 

About  two  miles  farther  in  the  same  direction  are 
the  Pyramids  of  Sakkarah,  the  greatest  and  most  re¬ 
markable  of  which  is  called  the  Pyramid  of  Steps.  The 
tract  around  them  appears  from  the  number  of  the 
tombs  to  have  been  the  principal  burial-place  of  Memphis, 
to  which  it  is  near.  The  Pyramid  of  Steps  has  a  height 
of  196  feet  6  inches,  and  its  base  formerly  measured  on 
the  north  and  south  sides  351  feet  2  inches,  and  on  the 
east  and  west  393  feet  11  inches.  Within  it  are  numer¬ 
ous  passages  and  a  gallery,  which  must,  for  the  most 
part,  have  been  made  subsequently  to  the  completion  of 
the  structure.  In  the  center  is  a  very  lofty  and  narrow 
chamber,  and  near  it  a  small  one,  which  was  lined  with 
blue  tiles.  In  the  latter  was  an  inscription  containing 
the  title  of  the  bulls  Apis.  Under  the  old  monarchy  those 
sacred  animals  were  here  entombed.  It  is  thought  that 
this  pyramid  was  constructed  by  Uenephes  of  Dynasty 
I.  If  Manetho  be  correct  in  assigning  the  introduction 
of  the  worship  of  Apis  to  a  later  king,  this  pyramid,  if 
of  Uenephes,  was  originally  a  royal  sepulcher.  In  the 
tract  between  the  Pyramids  of  Sakkarah  and  Aboo- 
Seer  are  the  remains  of  the  Sarapeum,  and  the  burial- 
place  of  the  bulls  Apis,  both  discovered  by  M.  Mariette. 
They  are  inclosed  by  a  great  wall,  having  been  con¬ 
nected,  for  the  Sarapeum  was  the  temple  of  the  defunct 
Apis.  The  tombs  are  in  subterranean  galleries,  or  in 
separate  excavations  which  contain  many  sarcophagi,  in 
which  the  bulls-were  entombed.  Not  the  least  import¬ 
ant  result  of  this  discovery  is  the  certainty  that  Sarapis 
was  a  form  of  Osiris,  and  that  his  name  was  Hesiri-hapi, 
or  Osiris-Apis. 

The  site  of  Memphis  is  marked  by  mounds  in  the  cul¬ 
tivated  tract  to  the  east  of  the  Pyramids  of  Sakkarah, 
and  near  the  village  of  Meet-Raheeneh.  Of  the  great 
temple  of  Ptah,  its  tutelary  divinity,  there  are  no  remains 
above  ground,  except  a  few  blocks  of  stone  and  some 
broken  statues,  one  of  which  is  a  fine  colossus  of  Ram¬ 
ses  II.,  which  most  probably  stood  in  ancient  times  be¬ 
fore  one  of  the  principal  entrances  of  the  temple.  It  is 
of  white  chert,  and  beautifully  executed,  representing 
the  king  in  a  standing  posture.  It  has  fallen  to  the 
ground,  and  has  lost  part  of  its  legs  ;  nevertheless  it  has 
suffered  inconsiderable  damage  elsewhere,  so  as  to  be 
still  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Egyptian  art.  The 
original  height  was  more  than  forty  feet.  This  colossus 
is  the  property  of  the  British  nation,  but  no  steps  have 
been  taken  to  remove  it  to  England.  . 

At  a  distance  of  about  five  miles  to  the  south  of  the 
Pyramid  of  Steps  is  the  northernmost  of  the  Pyramids 
of  Dahshoor,  an  interesting  group,  of  the  history  of 
which  nothing  certain  is  known.  To  their  north  is  a 
vast  truncated  pyramid,  the  sepulcher  of  Unas,  last  king 
of  Dynasty  V.,  anciently  called  “the  Most  Beautiful 
Place,”  now  Mastabat  Faraoon,  or  “Pharaoh’s  Seat.” 
Two  of  the  Pyramids  of  Dahshoor  are  of  stone,  and 
three  of  crude  brick.  The  former  exceed  in  size  all  the 
other  pyramids  except  the  First  and  Second  of  El-Gee¬ 
zeh,  and  have  remarkable  chambers  within  them.  The 
Northern  Stone  Pyramid  has  a  base  of  700  feet,  and  a 
height  of  326  feet  6  inches,  and  has  lost  somewhat  of  its 
size,  having  originally  measured  719  feet  5  inches  and 
342  feet  7  inches.  Some  of  the  casing  remains.  It  has 
an  entrance  in  the  northern  face,  leading  to  three  cham¬ 
bers  of  similar  construction  to  the  Grand  Passage  in  the 
Great  Pyramid.  The  Southern  Stone  Pyramid  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  peculiarity  of  its  form,  and  by  having 
two  entrances,  one  in  the  eastern  face  and  the  other  in 
the  northern,  It  has  been  supposed  that  it  was  sud- 
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denly  completed,  having  been  originally  planned  to  be 
much  loftier,  but  the  method  in  which  the  pyramids 
were  built  renders  this  unlikely  ;  and  it  seems  rather  to 
have  been  given  this  form  to  gratify  a  whim  of  the 
founder,  especially  as  the  entrances  in  different  faces  af¬ 
ford  another  peculiarity.  Its  base  is  615  feet  8  inches, 
and  its  height  319  feet  6  inches.  At  its  southern  side  is 
a  small  brick  pyramid.  The  Northern  and  Southern 
Brick  Pyramids  of  Dahshoor  are  to  the  east  of  those 
already  described.  They  are  now  in  a  very  ruined 
state,  being  merely  mounds  of  crude  brick  ;  one  of  them 
is  probably  the  Pyramid  of  Asychis,  mentioned  by  He¬ 
rodotus. 

The  voyage  up  the  Nile  from  Cairo  may  now  be  de¬ 
scribed.  Not  far  south  of  Masr  El-’Ateekah,  the  moun¬ 
tain  and  desert  approach  very  near  the  river  on  that 
side,  and  soon  after  the  wide  opening  of  a  valley  is  seen. 
Beyond  it  is  a  bold  promontory  of  the  eastern  range, 
which  first  gradually  recedes  and  then  becomes  parallel 
with  the  river  for  some  distance,  leaving  but  a  narrow 
strip  of  cultivated  land.  Behind  the  village  of  Tura,  the 
ancient  Troja,  are  the  quarries  named  after  it,  and  a 
little  farther  to  the  south  are  those  of  El-Maasarah. 
These  quarries  are  great  excavated  chambers  and  pass¬ 
ages,  which  are  entered  by  large  square  apertures  in  the 
steep  face  of  the  mountain.  Hence  were  taken  the  finer 
blocks  of  limestone  employed  in  the  construction  of  the 
Pyramids  of  El-Geezeh.  Tablets  in  both  quarries  record 
the  quarrying  executed  under  different  sovereigns. 
South  of  the  quarries  the  character  of  the  eastern  bank 
continues  unchanged,  and  presents  no  remarkable  object 
until  we  reach  the  promontory  of  the  Sheykh  Aboo- 
Noor,  which  will  be  subseqently  mentioned.  The  west¬ 
ern  bank,  on  the  contrary,  is  broad  and  fertile,  abound¬ 
ing  in  villages,  and  above  its  palm-groves  rise  in  the 
distance  the  massive  forms  of  the  long  series  of  pyra¬ 
mids.  Considerably  beyond  those  of  Dahshoor,  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  most  southern  in  the  Mem¬ 
phite  necropolis,  are  the  two  Pyramids  of  El-Meta- 
neeyeh,  which  are  too  small  to  be  seen  from  the  river, 
and  yet  farther  the  solitary  Pyramid  of  Meydoom,  com¬ 
monly  called  the  False  Pyramid.  Doctor  Brugsch  thinks 
it  very  probable  that  it  was  the  tomb  ot  Senoferu,  last 
king  of  Dynasty  III.  It  is  a  structure  of  great  size, 
having  a  base  of  about  400  feet,  and  a  height  of  about 
310  feet.  In  consequence  of  blocks  having  been  pulled 
off  its  sides  for  building  purposes,  it  has  the  appearance 
of  being  built  in  two  degrees,  the  lower  of  which  is  much 
greater  than  the  upper,  while  the  fallen  stones  around 
its  base  make  it  seem  as  if  raised  upon  an  eminence  to 
increase  its  apparent  size,  and  hence  its  name.  The  en¬ 
trance  has  not  been  discovered.  Its  position,  rising 
alone  above  the  rich  valley  and  desert  beyond,  without 
any  object  by  which  to  measure  its  size,  render  this  pyr¬ 
amid,  especially  when  seen  from  some  distance  across 
a  broad  part  of  the  river  to  the  north,  a  very  striking 
object.  There  is  nothing  else  worthy  of  a  visit  on  the 
western  bank  until  we  reach  the  town  of  Benee-Suweyf, 
about  seventy  miles  by  the  course  of  the  river  from 
Cairo. 

Benee-Suweyf  is  a  busy  town,  being  the  port  of  the 
Feiyoom.  A  road  leads  hence  to  that  province,  in  a 
northwesterly  direction. 

The  site  of  the  famous  Labyrinth  first  claims  our  no¬ 
tice  after  entering  the  Feiyoom.  Its  position  may  be 
known  by  a  ruined  crude  brick  pyramid,  that  of  Hawa- 
rah,  which  is  spoken  of  by  both  Herodotus  and  Strabo, 
and  may  be  called  the  Pyramid  of  the  Labyrinth.  The 
remains  of  the  Labyrinth  itself,  which  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  known,  were  first  carefully  examined  by  the  Prus¬ 
sian  expedition  headed  by  Professor  Lepsius,  in  1843. 
The  structure  was  so  ruined,  however,  that  the  results 
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were  not  as  decisive  as  might  have  been  hoped.  Yet  the 
plan  was  to  some  extent  made  out,  and  the  building 
shown  to  have  contained  a  great  number  of  very  small 
chambers,  as  ancient  writers  had  said ;  and  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  royal  names  of  Dynasty  XII.,  particularly  of 
Amenemhat  III.,  to  whom  Manetho  ascribes  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  Labyrinth,  leaves  little  doubt  that  this  king 
was  the  Mceriswho  built  the  Labyrinth,  according  to  the 
classic  writers.  The  use  of  this  building  has  not  been 
distinctly  ascertained.  Manetho  indeed  makes  it  to 
have  been  the  founder’s  tomb,  but  it  is  most  probable 
that  he  was  buried  in  the  pyramid,  which,  however, 
the  Egyptian  historian  may  have  regarded  as  part  of 
the  Labyrinth,  as  it  is  evidently  connected  with  that 
structure. 

Not  far  beyond  the  site  of  the  Labyrinth  is  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  province  usually  called  “  El-Medeeneh,”  or 
“  the  City,”  and  “  Medeenet-el-Feiyoom,”  “the  City” 
or  “  Capital  of  the  Feiyoom,”  close  to  the  mounds  of  the 
ancient  Arsinoe,  or  Crocodilopolis.  It  is  a  small  but 
flourishing  town.  The  only  monuments  of  antiquity  in 
its  neighborhood  are  the  remains  at  Beyahmoo  some¬ 
what  to  the  north,  and  the  great  broken  tablet  at  Be- 
geeg,  at  a  smaller  distance  to  the  south.  The  former 
are  two  structures  supposed  by  some  to  be  pyramids, 
and  the  latter,  which  is  a  record  of  the  time  of  Usurte- 
sen  I.,  is  usually  called  an  obelisk,  but  it  must  rather  be 
regarded  as  a  very  tall  and  narrow  stele  or  tablet,  up¬ 
ward  of  forty  feet  in  height. 

In  this  part  of  the  Feiyoom,  to  the  north  of  El- 
Medeeneh,  may  be  traced  the  remains  of  that  remark¬ 
able  hydraulic  work  the  Lake  Moeris.  It  seems  rather 
to  have  deserved  the  name  of  a  very  large  reservoir  than 
that  of  a  lake.  Notwithstanding  the  drying  up  of  the 
Lake  Moeris,  the  Feiyoom  is  still  an  important  and  fer¬ 
tile  province.  It  produces  very  large  quantities  of 
grapes  ;  and  the  fields  of  roses,  cultivated  for  the  sake 
of  rose-water,  present  a  remarkable  appearance. 

The  great  Lake  of  El-Karn  is  perhaps  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  object  in  this  part  of  Egypt.  Its  name,  Birket- 
el-Karn,  signifies  “  The  Lake  ot  the  Horn,”  or  “  Pro¬ 
jection,”  by  which  an  island  is  intended,  and  not  its  gen¬ 
eral  form,  as  has  been  supposed.  Near  the  lake  are 
several  sites  of  ancient  towns,  and  the  temple  called 
Kasr-Karoon  distinguishes  the  most  important  of  these. 
That  temple,  however,  being  devoid  of  sculpture,  and 
doubtless  of  the  Roman  period,  could  not  attract  atten¬ 
tion  except  in  a  region  barren  of  monuments. 

The  first  noteworthy  object  above  El-Minyeh  are  the 
sepulchral  grottoes  of  Benee-Hasan,  which  are  inferior 
to  none  in  Egypt  for  beauty  and  interest.  They  are 
excavated  in  the  face  of  the  eastern  mountains,  which 
are  here  very  low  and  sloping,  and  separated  from  the 
river  by  a  small  extent  of  debris  and  desert,  and  a  very 
narrow  strip  of  cultivable  land.  The  grottoes  are  almost 
in  a  line  near  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  and  at  no 
great  height  above  the  river.  The  two  northernmost 
are  remarkable  for  having  porticoes,  each  supported  by 
two  polygonal  columns  of  an  order  which  is  believed  to  be 
the  prototype  of  the  Doric.  Most  of  the  grottoes  are 
adorned  with  sculptures  and  paintings,  which  portray 
with  eminent  truthfulness  and  character  the  manners  of 
the  Egyptians  of  the  remote  period  at  which  they  were 
executed,  for  they  are  tombs  of  monarchs  and  other 
governors  of  Dynasty  XII. 

A  few  miles  to  the  south  of  the  Speos  Artemidos  are 
two  sites,  one  on  either  side  of  the  river,  which  were 
marked,  in  the  present  century,  by  most  important 
monuments,  which  have  since  been  destroyed  by  the 
Turks. 

The  city  of  Abydos  was  a  few  miles  from  Girg&,  in  a 
southwesterly  direction  on  the  border  of  the  desert. 
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here  separated  from  the  Nile  by  a  broad  cultivated 
tract.  Close  to  it  was  Thirds  or  This,  the  town  of 
Menes.  Two  interesting  edifices  render  Abydos  worthy 
of  a  visit.  They  are  both  dedicated  to  Osiris,  the  chief 
divinity  of  the  place.  The  southernmost  of  these  is  a 
temple  of  Osiris,  in  which  we  find  the  names  of  Ramses 
II.  and  his  father  Setee  I.  The  other  structure  is 
smaller,  and  in  a  worse  state  of  preservation  than  the 
other  temple,  and  among  its  sculptures  are  the  same 
names,  those  of  Setee  I.  and  Ramses  II.  Hence  was 
taken  the  famous  list  of  Pharaohs  known  as  the  Tablet 
of  Abydos,  which  is  now  one  of  the  most  valuable,  ob¬ 
jects  in  the  British  Museum,  and  M.  Mariette  has  since 
discovered  a  corresponding  tablet  in  the  other  temple, 
happily  complete.  In  the  desert  near  by  are  many 
sepulchers,  remarkable  on  account  of  the  interesting 
antiquities  which  have  been  discovered  by  clearing  them 
out.  The  sanctity  of  Ebydos  as  a  reputed  burial-place 
of  Osiris  rendered  this  a  favorite  necropolis  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians  from  very  early  times,  particularly 
under  Dynasty  XII. 

The  monuments  of  Thebes  do  not  present  from  afar 
the  imposing  appearance  of  the  Pyramids  of  Memphis. 
Placed  for  the  most  part  at  a  distance  from  the  Nile,  as 
well  as  from  one  another,  and  having  on  the  western 
side  the  picturesque  form  of  a  much  higher  mountain 
than  any  near  Memphis  rising  behind  them,  they  do  not 
strike  those  who  see  them  from  the  river.  Most  of 
them  are  not  indeed  visible  from  the  Nile  except  when 
it  is  at  its  height.  The  stately  colonnade  of  the  temple 
of  El-Uksur,  incorrectly  called  Luxor,  on  the  very 
bank,  is,  however,  not  unworthy  the  magnificence  of 
Thebes,  and  when  one  approaches  the  other  monu¬ 
ments  his  utmost  expectations  are  exceeded  by  the 
grandeur  of  El-Karnak,  the  beauty  of  the  temple  of 
Ramses  II.,  and  mystery  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings. 
Nowhere  else  are  the  mythology,  the  history,  the  very 
life  and  manners  of  the  Egyptians  of  old  times  so  viv¬ 
idly  brought  before  the  eyes  as  in  the  sculptured  and 
inscribed  monuments  of  the  capital  of  the  Empire. 

Thebes,  or  Diospolis  Magna,  is  called  in  the  hiero¬ 
glyphic  inscriptions  Ap-t,  or,  with  the  article  prefixed, 
T-ap,  whence  Thebes,  and  Nu-Amen,  the  city  of  Amen, 
the  No-Amon  or  No  of  the  Bible.  The  date  of  its 
foundation  is  unknown,  but  there  are  remains  of  the 
time  of  Dynasty  XI.,  the  first  of  Diospolite  kings. 
Under  the  sovereigns  of  Dynasty  XII.  it  must  have  be¬ 
come  a  place  of  importance,  but  it  probably  declined 
during  the  troubles  of  the  Shepherd  period.  With 
Dynasty  XVIII.  it  attained  its  highest  prosperity,  and 
maintained  it  during  Dynasties  XIX.  and  XX.  To 
this  period  its  greatest  monuments  belong.  Then  its 
decline  evidently  commenced  ;  but  from  the  manner  in 
which  Homer  mentions  it,  Thebes  must  have  been  still 
a  great  city  in  his  days.  After  this  it  suffered  severely 
from  the  violence  of  the  Assyrians  and  Persians,  and 
lastly  of  Ptolemy  Lathyrus ;  so  that  in  Strabo’s  time 
the  Thebans  inhabited  villages  as  now,  and  there  was 
no  longer  a  city  [Geogr.,  xvii,  1). 

The  monuments  of  Thebes,  exclusive  of  its  sepulchral 
grottoes,  occupy  a  space  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  of 
which  the  extreme  length  from  north  to  south  is  about 
two  miles,  and  the  extreme  breadth  from  east  to  west 
about  four.  The  city  was  on  the  eastern  bank,  where 
is  the  great  temple,  or  rather  collection  of  temples, 
called  after  El-Karnak,  a  moderi^  village  near  by.  The 
temple  of  El-Karnak  is  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
liver,  in  the  cultivable  land.  More  than  a  mile  to  the 
southwest  is  the  temple  of  El-Uksur,  on  the  bank  of 
the  Nile.  On  the  western  bank  was  the  suburb  bearing 
the  name  Memnonia.  The  desert  near  the  northern¬ 
most  of  the  temples  on  this  side,  the  Setheum,  almost 


reaches  the  river,  but  soon  recedes,  leaving  a  fertile  plain 
generally  more  than  a  mile  in  breadth.  Along  the  edge 
of  the  desert,  besides  the  Setheum,  are  the  Rameseum 
of  El-Kurneh,  and,  less  than  a  mile  farther  to  the 
southwest,  that  of  Medeenet-Haboo,  and  between 
them,  but  within  the  cultivated  land,  the  remains  of 
the  Amenophium  with  its  two  gigantic  seated  colossi. 
Behind  these  edifices  rises  the  mountain,  which  here 
attains  a  height  of  about  1,200  feet.  It  gradually 
recedes  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  and  is  separated 
from  the  cultivated  tract  by  a  strip  of  desert  in  which 
are  numerous  tombs,  partly  excavated  in  two  isolated 
hills,  and  two  small  temples.  A  tortuous  valley,  which 
begins  not  far  from  the  Setheum,  leads  to  those  valleys 
in  which  are  excavated  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings  beneath 
the  highest  part  of  the  mountains  which  towers  above 
them  in  bold  and  picturesque  forms. 

The  temple  of  El-Uksur  is  nearest  of  the  edifices  to 
the  river,  and  but  an  appendage  to  the  great  group  of 
El-Karnak.  It  differs  from  most  Egyptian  temples  in 
not  facing  the  river,  but  this  is  accounted  for  by  its 
connection  with  the  temple  of  El-Karnak,  from  the 
southern  approaches  to  which  a  long  avenue  of  sphinxes 
(now  wholly  ruined)  leads  to  it,  ending  at  its  entrance. 
This  is  a  massive  propylon,  or  portal  with  wings,  200 
feet  in  width,  before  which  is  a  very  fine  obelisk  of  red 
granite.  Its  fellow,  which  stood  on  the  western  side, 
was  removed  by  the  French  to  Paris  in  1831,  and  now 
adorns  the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  Both  have  beauti¬ 
fully  cut  hieroglyphic  inscriptions.  The  height  of  that 
which  remains  is  about  eighty  feet.  It  is  adorned  with 
three  vertical  lines  of  hieroglyphics  on  each  side,  bear¬ 
ing  the  titles  of  Ramses  II.  The  other  obelisk  differs 
from  this  only  in  being  slightly  shorter.  Close  to  the 
winged  portal  are  three  seated  statues  of  red  granite 
representing  Ramses  II. ;  a  fourth  has  been  destroyed. 
The  wings  of  the  portal  are  covered  with  sculptures  of 
remarkable  interest,  representing  occurrences  in  the  war 
of  Ramses  II.  with  the  Kheta  or  Hittites,  in  his  fifth 
year.  On  the  left  wing  is  depicted  the  defeat  by  the 
Egyptians,  led  by  their  king,  of  the  confederate  peoples 
under  the  walls  of  the  Hittite  stronghold  called  Ketesh, 
or  Kadesh,  on  the  Orontes.  The  king  is  represented, 
according  to  the  Egyptian  custom,  of  a  gigantic  size, 
standing  in  his  chariot,  which  he  has  urged  into  the 
midst  of  the  hostile  force,  whose  warriors  fall  by  his 
well-directed  arrows.  The  Egyptians,  on  the  other 
hand,  sustain  no  loss.  On  the  right  wing  is  represented 
the  Egyptian  camp.  This  has  been  sculptured  over 
another  subject,  of  which  part  may  be  now  seen,  owing 
to  the  falling  out  of  the  plaster  with  which  it  had  been 
filled.  All  these  representations  are  in  sunk  relief,  and 
beautifully  executed. 

Although  there  is  an  approach  to  the  temple  of  El- 
Karnak  from  that  of  El-Uksur,  the  grand  entrance  was 
toward  the  river,  and  from  that  direction  it  should  be 
entered.  This  extraordinary  assemblage  of  buildings 
consists  of  a  great  temple  and  several  smaller  structures, 
surrounded  by  a  massive  crude  brick  wall.  There  are 
other  remains  similarly  inclosed,  which  were  connected 
with  the  great  temple. 

The  grand  entrance  is  through  a  propylon  more  than 
360  feet  wide,  for  this  is  its  measure  above  the  rubbish 
which  is  piled  up  around  it.  It  was  never  sculptured, 
nor  was  its  surface  smoothed.  It  presents,  therefore,  a 
rude  appearance,  and  is  much  ruined,  a  great  part  of 
the  left  or  northern  wing  being  demolished.  The  court 
of  which  the  propylon  forms  the  front  measures  329 
feet  in  width  and  275  in  length,  having  on  each  side  a 
gallery  with  a  single  row  of  columns ;  and  a  double 
colonnade,  of  which  one  column  alone  stands,  formed 
an  avenue  from  its  entrance  to  that  of  the  hypostyle 
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hall  beyond.  On  the  right  side  a  temple  of  older  date 
interrupts  the  side  gallery,  extending  50  feet  into  the 
court.  Its  front  is  formed  by  a  propylon,  about  90  feet 
wide,  on  each  wing  of  which  Ramses  III.  is  portrayed 
.n  the  act  of  slaying  prisoners  before  Amen-ra.  The 
interior  of  this  temple  consists  of  a  court,  which  has  on 
each  side  a  row  of  Osiridean  pillars,  and  at  the  end 
another  row  of  such  pillars  with  columns  behind  them, 
a  hall  or  portico  supported  by  eight  columns,  next  to 
the  court,  and,  beyond,  other  apartments.  Nearly  all 
the  sculptures  are  of  the  reign  of  Ramses  III.,  but  the 
names  of  the  later  sovereigns  occur.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  great  court  is  a  small  structure,  which  may 
be  called  a  chapel,  or  three  chapels.  The  most  inter¬ 
esting  sculptures  in  this  part  of  the  group  of  temples 
are  outside  the  eastern  portion  of  the  south  wall  of  the 
great  court,  for  here  is  the  famous  list  of  countries  and 
towns  subdued  by  Sheshonk  I.,  or  Shishak,  the  head  of 
Dynasty  XXII.  Among  the  names  is  that  thought  to 
be  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  those  of  several  places 
in  the  dominions  of  Rehoboam  and  Jeroboam  I.  At 
the  end  of  the  court  is  a  fine  portal,  the  wings  of  which 
are  much  ruined.  This  is  the  entrance  to  the  great 
hypostyle  hall,  the  most  magnificent  work  of  its  class  in 
Egypt.  Its  length  is  170  feet,  and  its  width  329;  it  is 
supported  by  134  columns,  the  loftiest  of  which  are 
nearly  seventy  feet  in  height,  and  about  twelve  in  diam¬ 
eter,  and  the  rest  more  than  forty  feet  in  height,  and 
about  nine  in  diameter.  The  great  columns,  twelve  in 
number,  form  an  avenue  through  the  midst  of  the  court 
from  the  entrance,  and  the  others  are  arranged  in  rows 
very  near  together  on  each  side.  There  is  a  transverse 
avenue  made  by  two  rows  of  the  smaller  columns  being 
placed  farther  apart  than  the  rest.  The  great  hall  is 
therefore  crowded  with  columns,  and  the  effect  is  surpris- 
ingly  grand.  The  spectator,  being  generally  unable  to 
see  beyond  the  columns,  which  are  immediately 
around  him,  perceives  the  vast  dimensions  which,  if 
viewed  from  a  distance,  might  lose  their  effect.  The  forest 
of  columns  seems  interminable  in  whatever  direction 
he  looks,  producing  a  result  unsurpassed  in  any  other 
Egyptian  temple.  The  partial  ruin  of  its  stone  roof, 
and  of  some  of  the  columns,  renders  the  hall  the  more 
picturesque,  and  makes  us  wonder  at  the  force  which 
must  have  been  expended  in  attempting  to  demolish  it. 
This  grand  hall  was  built  by  Setee  I.,  Dynasty  XIX., 
and  sculptured  partly  in  his  reign  and  partly  in  that  of 
his  son  and  successor  Ramses  II.,  who  has  sometimes 
effaced  his  father’s  name  to  substitute  his  own.  It  com¬ 
memorates,  not  in  its  grandeur  alone,  but  also  by  its 
sculptures,  the  magnificence  and  power  of  these  two 
great  Pharaohs.  The  sculptures  of  the  interior  of  the 
walls  represent  these  kings  making  offerings  to  the 
gods,  and  the  like  subjects  occupy  the  columns.  Far 
more  interesting  are  those  which  adorn  the  exterior  of 
the  walls,  and  record  the  achievements  of  the  same 
kings,  those  of  Setee  I.  being  on  the  north  wall,  and 
those  of  Ramses  II.  on  the  south.  The  former  are  of 
much  greater  interest  than  the  latter,  as  far  as  we  can 
judge,  and  in  this  respect  inferior  to  none  in  Egypt. 
The  scenes  on  the  north  wall  are  arranged  in  three 
compartments,  of  which  the  upper  one  has  been  nearly 
destroyed.  In  these  scenes  the  king  is  represented  of  a 
gigantic  size,  charging  in  his  chariot,  and  putting  to  the 
rout  his  enemies,  capturing  their  strongholds  and  re¬ 
turning  home  in  triumph.  The  chief  nations  are  the 
Kheta  or  Hittites ;  the  Ruten  ( Luten ),  at  this  time  a 
great  nation  of  Syria  ;  the  Shasu ,  or  Arabs;  the  A  ha  In, 
Syria,  or  Syrians ;  and  Remenen,  Armenia.  Among  the 
captured  places  is  Ketesh ,  in  those  days  the  most  im¬ 
portant  stronghold  between  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia. 
Tkere  is  also  a  long  list  of  countries,  cities,  and  tribes, 
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conquered  or  ruled  by  the  king,  among  which  we  find 
Naharina,  that  is  Aram-naharaim,  or  Mesopotamia, 
Kesh,  Kush,  or  Ethiopia,  etc.  The  battle-scenes  of 
Ramses  II.  on  the  south  wall  do  not,  as  far  as  they  are 
seen,  equal  these  in  interest.  Here  also  is  a  list  of  the 
king’s  conquests  and  possessions,  and  on  the  west  side 
of  a  wall  which  joins  this  one  at  rignt  angles,  forming 
the  side  of  a  court  of  the  southern  approach  to  the 
temple,  is  a  representation  of  the  capture  of  Askelena  or 
Ascalon,  and  an  inscrpition  recording  the  treaty  be¬ 
tween  Ramses  II.  and  the  Kheta,  concluded  in  the 
twenty-first  year  of  his  reign.  The  back  of  the  hypos¬ 
tyle  hall  is  formed  by  a  ruined  propylon  bearing  the 
name  of  Amenophis  III.,  and  then  at  a  distance  of 
about  fifty  feet  is  another  propylon,  entirely  ruined. 
In  the  space  between  these  propyla,  which  was  a  court, 
stands  a  beautiful  obelisk  of  red  granite,  upward  of 
seventy  feet  high,  raised  by  Thothmes  I.  The  frag¬ 
ments  of  its  fellow,  which  was  more  to  the  north,  strewed 
the  ground.  Behind  the  second  of  these  propyla  is  an¬ 
other  granite  obelisk,  108  feet  high,  and  according  to 
M.  Mariette  the  loftiest  known  ( Monuments  of  Upper 
Egypt ,  170).  This  great  obelisk  of  El-Karnak  is  a 
monument  of  Queen  Hatshepu  of  Dynasty  XVIII.,  and 
an  inscription  on  its  pedestal  records  the  period  which 
elapsed  (nineteen  months)  from  the  time  that  it  was  be¬ 
gun  to  be  cut  in  the  quarry  until  its  completion  in  the 
queen’s  sixteenth  year.  The  fellow  of  the  great  obe¬ 
lisk,  which  stood  to  the  south  of  it,  has  been  broken, 
and  its  fragments  occupy  its  place.  Beyond  the  great 
obelisk  is  the  chief  sanctuary,  a  structure  almost  en¬ 
tirely  of  granite,  divided  into  two  apartments,  which 
was  built  under  Philip  Aridseus,  in  the  place,  no  doubt, 
of  one  destroyed  by  Cambyses  or  Ochus.  The  space  be¬ 
tween  the  hypostyle  hall  and  this  sanctuary  is  extremely 
ruined,  the  huge  stones  being  piled  up  in  heaps  as 
though  an  earthquake  had  overthrown  the  temple.  But 
this  destruction  was  probably  due  to  human  violence. 
Behind  the  sanctuary  are  fragments  of  a  very  ancient 
part  of  the  temple,  bearing  the  name  of  Usurtesen  I., 
Dynasty  XII.  Considerably  farther  is  a  large  oblate 
building  of  the  time  of  Thothmes  III.,  which  affords  a 
remarkable  example  of  architectural  caprice,  its  columns 
having  inverted  shafts  and  capitals,  and  its  cornices  being 
likewise  inverted.  Behind  this  and  a  stone  wall  of  in¬ 
closure  are  ruined  chambers,  and  far  beyond,  directly  be¬ 
hind  the  center  of  the  great  temple,  in  the  crude  brick 
wall  of  inclosure,  is  a  handsome  portal,  never  finished 
bearing  the  name  of  Nectanebes  II. 

The  southern  approach  to  the  temple  of  El-Karnak 
from  that  of  El-Uksur  is,  as  before  mentioned,  by  a 
ruined  avenue  of  sphinxes,  which  ends  near  the  great 
structure,  and  two  other  avenues  begin.  The  western¬ 
most  of  these,  which  is  of  colossal  rams,  conducts  to  a 
temple  situate  not  far  to  the  southwest  of  the  first  court 
of  the  great  temple  ;  we  approach  it  through  a  stately 
portal  bearing  in  its  inscriptions  the  name  of  Ptolemy 
Euergetes  I.  The  front  of  the  temple,  before  which 
was  another  avenue  of  rams,  is  a  propylon,  which  is 
almost  uninjured.  Behind  it  is  a  court  having  a  double 
row  of  columns  on  each  side  and  at  the  end,  and  again 
behind  this  is  a  hall  supported  by  eight  columns,  and 
many  small  chambers.  This  temple  was  dedicated  to 
Khuns,  the  third  member  of  the  Theban  triad.  It  was 
begun  under  Dynasty  XX.,  and  continued  by  the  high- 
priest  kings.  A  small  edifice  having  sculptures  of  the 
time  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  rule  stands  on  the  west 
of  the  court  of  this  temple. 

The  avenue  of  sphinxes  which  branches  off  at  the 
same  place  as  the  avenue  of  rams  leading  to  the  temple 
of  Khuns  takes  an  easterly  direction  and  ends  where 
another  begins  at  right  angles  to  it,  which  connects  the 
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southern  courts  leading  to  the  great  temple  with  a  sep¬ 
arate  inclosure.  The  latter  contains  a  lake  which  has 
the  shape  of  a  horseshoe,  and  the  remains  of  the  temple 
of  Mut.  At  the  northern  extremity  of  the  avenue, 
which  is  of  criosphinxes,  is  a  propylon  forming  the 
front  of  a  large  court  ending  in  a  second  propylon, 
which,  like  the  other,  is  much  ruined.  Beyond  this, 
but  not  in  exactly  the  same  direction,  after  a  vacant 
space,  the  approach  continues  through  two  smaller 
propyla,  the  second  of  which  is  nearly  destroyed. 
Each  fronts  a  court,  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  of 
these  courts  was  the  great  side  entrance  to  the  temple. 
The  first  and  second  propyla  were,  like  the  criosphinxes, 
monuments  of  King  Har-em-heb,  or  Horus,  of  Dynasty 
XVIII.,  and  were  partly  built  of  materials  of  a  temple 
or  palace  of  the  sun-worshiping  kings  whom  he  over¬ 
threw.  The  third  propylon  is  more  ancient,  for  it  bears 
the  name  of  Thothmes  III.  and  Amenophis  II.,  as  well 
as  of  subsequent  kings ;  the  age  of  the  fourth  is  not 
certain;  the  name  of  Ramses  II.  occurs  here,  but  it 
may  have  been  founded  before  his  time.  There  is  an 
inclosure  in  the  angle  formed  eastward  by  the  third  and 
fourth  propyla  with  the  great  temple,  which  contains  a 
sacred  lake. 

Adjoining  the  great  crude-brick  wall  of  inclosure  at 
its  northeastern  portion  is  another  containing  the  ruins 
of  an  important  temple.  The  chief  approach  is  through 
a  stately  portal  of  the  Ptolemaic  period,  in  the  crude- 
brick  wall.  The  temple  to  which  it  conducted  was 
very  beautiful  and  costly,  as  we  can  judge  from  its  re¬ 
mains,  which  show  with  how  much  violence  it  was  de¬ 
stroyed.  It  seems  to  have  been  founded  under  Dynasty 
XVIII.  There  are  two  small  temples  or  chapels,  one 
of  the  time  of  Achoris  and  the  other  of  that  of  Nectan- 
ebes  I.  and  II.,  in  the  same  inclosure.  Another  crude- 
brick  inclosure  of  small  dimensions,  near  the  southeast 
corner  of  that  of  the  great  temple,  contains  some  unim¬ 
portant  remains  of  a  small  edifice. 

This  brief  description  will  convey  some  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  temple  of  Amen-ra  at  Thebes  with  its 
appendages ;  but  no  one  who  has  not  seen  that  wonder¬ 
ful  assemblage  of  ruins  can  picture  to  himself  the  massive¬ 
ness  of  its  castle-like  propyla,  the  grandeur  of  its  hall  of 
columns,  the  beauty  of  its  great  obelisk,  and  the  sublim¬ 
ity  of  its  heaped-up  ruins.  Of  the  city  of  Thebes  there 
are  scarcely  any  remains.  Doubtless  its  edifices  were  of 
perishable  materials. 

The  great  temple  of  Ramses  II.,  which  may  be  called 
the  Rameseum  of  El-Kurneh,  but  is  commonly,  though 
incorrectly,  known  as  the  Memnonium,  is  situate  at 
a  distance  of  about  a  mile  to  the  westward  of  the 
Setheum,  and  is,  like  it,  on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  which 
here  is  much  farther  from  the  Nile.  Notwithstanding 
that  its  condition  is  much  more  ruined  than  that  of 
other  edifices  of  Thebes,  the  beautiful  architecture  of 
what  remains,  and  the  historical  interest  of  its  spirited 
sculptures,  render  it  altogether  second  alone  in  its 
attractions  to  the  great  pile  of  El-Karnak.  A  propylon, 
225  feet  in  width,  of  which  a  great  part  has  been  thrown 
down,  forms  the  front  of  the  edifice.  Through  its  portal 
we  enter  a  spacious  court  180  feet  wide  and  142  long. 
It  had  originally  a  double  colonnade  on  either  side, 
every  column  of  which  has  been  destroyed,  while  the 
side  walls  have  been  entirely  demolished,  and  the  end 
wall  partially.  On  the  back  of  the  propylon  are  sculpt¬ 
ured  a  battle  and  other  scenes  of  a  campaign  in  the 
king’s  eighth  year.  In  this  court  is  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  objects  at  Thebes,  a  colossal  statue  of 
Ramses  II.,  broken  in  pieces,  exceeding  in  its  weight 
and  equaling  in  its  dimensions  any  other  Egyptian 
statue.  It  was  of  a  single  block  of  red  granite,  and  must 
have  been  transported  hither  from  the  quarries  of  Syene, 


nothwithstanding  that  its  weight  was,  according  to  Sir 
Gardner  Wilkinson’s  computation,  about  887  tons  5^ 
cwt.  It  was  sixty  feet  in  height,  representing  the  king 
seated  on  his  throne,  and  was  placed  on  the  left  side  of 
the  entrance  to  the  second  court. 

To  the  southwest  of  the  Rameseum  of  El-Kurneh,  at 
a  distance  of  less  than  half  a  mile,  a  mound  just  within 
the  cultivable  plain  marks  the  site  of  a  magnificent 
temple  of  Amenophis  III.,  which  may  be  called  the 
Amenophium,  and  which,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  was 
destroyed  by  Cambyses.  Of  the  obelisks  and  colossi 
which  stood  on  either  side  of  the  approach  of  the  Amen¬ 
ophium,  all  are  thrown  down  except  the  two  gigantic 
statues,  one  of  which  is  known  as  the  Vocal  Memnon. 
The  latter,  indeed,  was  broken,  but  afterward  restored. 
These  colossi  stand  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the 
southeast  of  the  mound,  where  are  the  scanty  remains  of 
the  temple.  They  are  of  hard  gritstone,  monolithic, 
and  about  forty-seven  feet  in  height,  with  pedestals 
about  twelve  feet  high.  They  represent  Amenophis 
III.  seated  on  his  throne.  Smaller  though  colossal 
standing  statues  of  the  king’s  mother,  Queen  Mut-em-wa, 
and  of  his  wife,  Queen  Tai,  rest  against  the  space  be¬ 
tween  the  sides  of  the  throne  and  the  legs  of  the  great 
statues,  one  at  either  extremity ;  while  there  are  remains 
of  two  other  statues  of  Queen  Tai,  of  smaller  size, 
standing  between  the  feet  of  each  colossus.  The 
colossi  are  a  little  less  than  sixty  feet  apart,  a  distance 
judiciously  chosen,  so  that  they  should  neither  seem 
smaller  than  they  actually  are,  by  being  placed  too  far 
from  each  other,  nor  should  be  so  near  as  to  appear  but 
a  double  statue. 

The  tomb  of  Ramses  III.  is  among  the  most  splendid 
of  the  royal  sepulchers.  Its  length  a  little  exceeds  400 
feet,  but  from  the  nature  of  the  rock  its  sculptures  are 
less  delicately  executed  than  those  of  the  tomb  of  Setee 
I.  In  cells  on  either  side  of  its  passage,  a  little  within 
the  entrance,  are  interesting  paintings  illustrating  man¬ 
ners  and  customs,  in  one  of  which  is  the  celebrated  rep¬ 
resentation  of  the  harpers. 

The  status  of  the  Egyptian  Government  at  the  present 
time  would  be  difficult  to  define,  as  it  occupies  the  anom- 
olous  position  of  being  a  nominal  autonomy,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  is  de  jure  a  province  of  Turkey,  and 
de  facto  a  British  protectorate.  Complications  arising 
between  the  khedive’s  government  and  that  of  England 
led  to  the  declaration  of  war  by  the  latter  power,  which, 
on  April  n,  1882,  destroyed  the  fortresses  of  Alexandria 
and  the  power  of  the  khedive.  Since  that  time  Egypt 
has  been  practically  a  British  dependency.  Of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs  prior  to  this,  an  idea  can  be  best  given 
by  quoting  from  a  writer  of  that  period.  ^  He  says: 

In  Egypt,  as  has  been  well  said  L' Etat  c'est  le  Khe¬ 
dive.  So  far  as  the  country  itself  is  concerned  the 
khedive  is  its  personal,  absolute,  and  independent  sover¬ 
eign  ;  but  his  relations  with  the  Porte  are  somewhat  less 
simple.  When  Selim  1.  of  Turkey  conquered  Egypt  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Memlook  power 
was  still  too  strong  for  complete  subjection,  and  Selim 
was  obliged  to  allow  his  new  subjects  liberal  terms. 
Egypt  still  retained  practical  autonomy,  the  government 
being  in  the  hands  of  a  council  of  Memlook  beys,  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  a  pasha,  whose  duty  it  was  to  look  to  the 
annual  tribute  paid  to  the  Porte,  but  who  possessed  little 
or  no  actual  power.  This  system  was  continued  till  the 
French  occupation,  and  was  reestablished  when  the 
English  army  evacuated  the  country,  The  Memlooks 
were  still  the  virtual  governors  of  Egypt,  until  their 
massacre  by  Mehemet  Ali.  The  ambitious  designs  of 
this  pasha  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Porte  to  the  dangers 
by  so  lax  a  control  of  a  governor  unshackled  by  the 
council  of  beys.  Menaced  with  the  loss  of  Syria  as  well 
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as  Egypt,  the  cause  of  the  sultan  was  espoused  by  four 
of  the  Great  Powers;  and  the  Treaty  of  1840,  confirmed 
by  the  Convention  of  1841,  limited  Mehemet  All’s  power 
to  the  vice-royalty  of  Egypt,  hereditable  by  the  custom¬ 
ary  tribute,  restricted  the  military  and  naval  strength  of 
the  viceroy,  and  imposed  certain  other  conditions,  thus 
reducing  Egypt  once  more  to  the  state  of  a  Turkish 
province.  But  in  the  reign  of  the  present  ruler  a  change 
has  taken  place  in  che  relations  between  the  sultan  and 
his  viceroy.  A  series  of  expensive  negotiations  with  the 
Porte,  ending  with  the  raising  of  the  tribute  from  ^376,- 
000  to  ,£675,000,  procured  for  Ismail  Pasha  the  title  of 
Khedive,  and  the  right  of  succession  from  father  to  son. 
The  limitation  of  the  Egyptian  army  and  other  restric¬ 
tions  which  still  remained  were  removed  in  1872  by 
another  firmdn,  confirming  all  the  rights  previously 
granted,  and  giving  the  khedive  every  substantial  attrib¬ 
ute  of  sovereignty,  except  only  the  jus  legationis.  The 
khedive  is  therefore  virtually  an  independent  sovereign, 
holding  his  power  on  the  easy  tenure  of  tribute  and 
military  aid  in  case  of  war. 

The  provincial  administration  (exclusive  of  the  sep¬ 
arate  governors  of  the  eight  “cities”)  is  divided  among 
the  mudeers  of  the  fourteen  prefectures,  the  Feiyoom 
now  being  one,  each  subdivided  into  departments  and 
communes,  or  cantons  including  several  villages,  gov¬ 
erned  by  ma-moors,  nazirs,  or  sheykhs  el-beled, 
appointed  by  the  Government  and  assisted  and  checked 
by  councils  of  agriculture  and  an  administrative  council 
for  each  canton. 

By  the  convention  of  1841  the  Egyptian  army  was 
limited  to  18,000  men,  but  this  was  raised  to  30,000  by 
the  firman  of  1866,  and  now  all  restrictions  have  been 
done  away  with.  The  present  force  may  be  placed  at 
an  average  peace  strength  of  30,000  men,  regulated, 
however,  on  a  short  service  system,  so  that  not  more 
than  half  this  number  are  generally  at  one  time  with  the 
colors. 

The  Egyptain  navy  hardly  deserves  notice.  It  con¬ 
sists  at  present  of  two  frigates,  two  corvettes,  four  gun¬ 
boats,  and  two  sloops,  all  unarmored. 

Mehemet  Ali  devoted  considerable  attention  to  the 
establishment  of  colleges  and  military  schools,  besides 
sending  young  men  to  Europe  for  purposes  of  scientific 
study.  In  Cairo  and  its  environs  he  founded  several 
elementary  schools  of  a  higher  order  than  the  native 
schools  of  the  same  class ;  a  school  of  languages ;  a 
printing  press  at  Boolak,  from  which  many  valuable 
publications  have  issued  ;  and  a  school  of  medicine  at 
Kasr-el-’Eynee,  between  Cairo  and  Masr-el-’Ateekah, 
which  has  done  excellent  work. 

The  public  works  carried  out  in  Egypt  during  the 
present  reign  would  fill  a  long  catalogue,  without  reckon¬ 
ing  the  Suez  Canal,  for  an  account  of  which  see  Canal. 
Railway  communication  has  been  established  between 
Alexandria,  Cairo,  Ismailia,  Suez,  Damietta,  the 
Feiyoom,  and  Asyoot,  the  various  lines  covering  over 
1200  miles.  A  Soodan  railway,  from  Wadee  Halfeh  to 
Hennek,  and  from  near  Dunkalah  to  Khartoom,  involv¬ 
ing  costly  and  difficult  engineering  for  a  length  of  more 
than  1,000  miles,  has  been  built  with  the  view  of 
shortening  the  passage  to  India,  and  bringing  the  prod¬ 
uce  of  the  rich  southern  soil  into  easier  connection 
with  Cairo ;  these  works  are,  however,  at  a  standstill. 

The  manufactures  of  Egypt  have  been  in  a  declining 
state  for  several  centuries.  Mehemet  Ali  tried  to  pro¬ 
mote  them,  by  establishing  large  manufactories  of  cot¬ 
ton,  silk,  and  woolen  goods,  tarbooshes,  etc.,  and, 
especially  in  Upper  Egypt,  sugar-refineries.  Ibrahim 
Pasha  was  much  opposed  to  his  father’s  policy,  and  in 
pursuance  of  his  own  views  he  laid  out  extensive  planta¬ 
tions  of  olive  and  other  trees,  erected  powerful  steam- 
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engines  for  the  irrigation  of  his  lands,  and  on  all  his 
estates  endeavored  to  encourage  agriculture.  It  cannot 
be  doubted  that,  had  he  lived,  the  correctness  of  his  con¬ 
viction  that  Egypt  is  an  agricultural,  not  a  manufactur¬ 
ing,  country  would,  under  his  rule,  have  been  fully  veri¬ 
fied.  Mehemet  Ali  introduced  cotton  and  largely 
cultivated  it ;  the  Turkish  grandees  found  that  from  it 
they  could  extract  more  grain  than  from  other  field 
produce,  and  large  tracts  were  speedily  devoted  to  its 
culture.  The  necessity,  however,  of  excluding  the 
waters  of  the  Nile  has  caused  several  destructive  inunda¬ 
tions  ;  and  so  long  as  the  cotton  growth  remained  a 
monopoly  of  the  pasha  it  was  no  means  of  enrichment 
to  the  producer.  Now,  however,  that  the  monopoly  is 
abolished,  the  trade  in  cotton  is  greatly  increasing,  and 
this  produce  will  undoubtedly  become  every  year  a  more 
important  item  in  the  wealth  of.  the  country. 

Agriculture. — The  official  report  for  1887  makes  the 
cultivated  area  4,961,462  acres,  an  increase  of  247,000 
acres  in  three  years.  The  principal  products  were  cot¬ 
ton  and  wheat. 

The  values  of  the  principal  articles  of  export  for  the 
year  1886  were  cotton,  $35,640,000;  cotton  seed,  $6,- 
100,000;  beans,  $2,300,000;  wheat,  $400,000;  sugar, 
$2,250,000;  skins,  $550,000;  rice,  $540,000;  and  wool, 
$325,000,000. 

Commerce. — The  total  value  of  import  and  export  for 
1886  amounted  to  $89,889,255,  in  which  England  shared 
with  $47,500,000,  the  United  States  with  $400,000. 

The  number  of  vessels  that  passed  through  the  Suez 
Canal  in  1886  was  3, 100,  with  a  tonnage  of  8,183,313. 
Of  these  6,254,417  tons  were  English.  Not  one  ton  of 
American  shipping  is  recorded. 

In  1886  there  were  900  miles  of  railway  in  operation. 
The  government  lines  of  telegraph  had  a  total  length  of 
3,172  miles. 

The  post  office  carried  7,620,000  inland  and  5,075,000 
foreign  letters.  In  1887  the  total  correspondence  num¬ 
bered  12,916,000  letters. 

EHRENBREITSTEIN,  a  small  town  in  Prussia, 
in  the  circle  of  Coblentz,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  and  connected  with  the  town  of  Coblentz  by 
a  bridge  of  boats,  is  of  importance  as  possessing  a  mag¬ 
nificent  fortress,  greeted  upon  a  precipitous  rock  401 
feet  above  the  Rhine.  Population,  5,000. 

EIBENSTOCK,  a  town  in  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of 
Zwickau,  is  situated  on  the  borders  of  Bohemia;  sixteen 
miles  south-southeast  of  Zwickau.  Population,  7,000. 

EICHENDORFF,  Joseph,  P'reiherr  von  (1788- 
1857),  a  German  poet  and  romance-writer,  was  born  at 
Lubowitz,  near  Ratibor,  in  Prussia.  He  studied  law  at 
Halle  and  Heidelberg  from  1805  to  1808.  After  a  visit 
to  Paris  he  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  resided  until 
1813,  when  he  joined  the  Prussian  army  as  a  volunteer. 
When  peace  was  concluded,  in  1815?  he  left  the  army, 
and  in  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  to  a  judicial 
office  at  Breslau.  He  subsequently  held  similar  offices 
at  Dantzic,  Konigsberg,  and  Berlin.  Retiring  from  the 
public  service  in  1844,  he  afterward  resided  successively 
in  Dantzic,  Vienna,  Dresden,  and  Berlin.  He  died  at 
Neisse,  November  26,  1857.  Eichendorff  was  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  later  members  of  the 
German  romantic  school.  His  genius  was  essentially 
lyrical,  and  he  was  deficient  in  the  distinctive  dramatic 
faculty.  On  this  account,  he  is  most  successful  in  his 
shorter  romances  and  dramas,  where  constructive  power 
is  least  called  for.  His  first  work,  a  romance  entitled 
Ahnung  und  Gegenwart,  appeared  in  1815.  This  was 
followed,  at  short  intervals,  by  several  others,  among 
which  the  foremost  place  is,  by  general  consent,  assigned 
to  A  us  dem  Leben  eines  Taugenichts  (Berlin,  1824), 
which  has  often  been  reprinted.  Of  his  dramas  may  be 
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mentioned  Ezzelin  von  Romano ,  a  tragedy  (1828); 
Meierbeths  Gluck  und  Ende,  a  tragedy  (1828)  ;  and 
Die  Freier ,  a  comedy  (1833).  He  also  translated 
Calderon’s  Geistliche  Schauspiele  (1846),  from  the 
Spanish.  Eichendorffs  lyric  poems  were  of  a  very  high 
order,  and  many  of  them  were  set  to  music  by  com¬ 
posers  of  eminence.  In  the  later  years  of  his  life  he 
published  several  valuable  works  on  subjects  in  literary 
history  and  criticism. 

EICHHORN,  Johann  Gottfried,  an  eminent 
scholar,  historian,  and  writer  on  Biblical  criticism,  was 
born  at  Dorrenzimmern,  in  the  duchy  of  Hohenlohe- 
Oehringen,  on  October  16,  1752.  In  1770,  he  entered 
the  university  of  Gottingin,  where  he  remained  till 
1774.  In  1774,  he  received  the  rectorship  of  the  gym¬ 
nasium  at  Oehrdriff,  and,  in  the  following  year,  was 
made  professor  of  Oriental  languages  at  Jena.  On  the 
death  of  Michaelis  in  1788,  he  was  elected  ordinary 
professor  of  philosophy  at  Gottingen,  where  he  lectured, 
not  only  on  the  Oriental  languages  and  on  the  exegesis 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  but  also  on  general 
history.  In  1811  he  was  made  doctor  of  theology; 
in  1813  joint-director  of  the  Royal  Scientific  Society  of 
Gottingen;  and,  in  1819,  Geheimer  Justizrath  of  Han¬ 
over.  His  health  was  shattered  by  an  attack  of  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  lungs,  in  the  year  1825,  ^ut  he  regularly 
continued  his  prelections  to  a  large  number  of  students, 
until  attacked  by  fever  on  June  14,  1827.  He  died  on 
the  27th  of  that  month.  Eichnorn  was  the  author  of  a 
good  many  historical  works, but  it  is  as  a  Biblical  critic 
that  he  is  best  known. 

EICHHORN,  Karl  Friedrich  (1781-1854),  a  son 
of  the  preceding,  and  a  learned  writer  on  jurisprudence, 
was  born  at  Jena,  on  November  20,  1781. 

EICHSTADT,  or  Eichstatt,  originally  Eistet,  a 
town  in  the  Bavarian  district  of  Franconia,  is  situated 
in  a  deep  valley  on  the  Altmiihl,  about  thirty-five  miles 
south  of  Nuremberg.  Population  (1890),  8,000. 

EIDER,  a  large  marine  duck,  the  Somateria  mol- 
lissima  of  ornithologists,  famous  for  its  down,  which, 
from  its  extreme  lightness  and  elasticity,  is  in  great 
request  for  filling  bed-coverlets.  This  bird  generally 
frequents  low,  rocky  islets  near  the  coast,  and  in 
Iceland  and  Norway  has  long  been  afforded  every 
encouragement  and  protection,  a  fine  being  inflicted 
for  killing  it  during  the  breeding  season,  or  even 
for  firing  a  gun  near  its  haunts,  while  artificial  nest¬ 
ing-places  are  in  many  localities  contrived  for  its 
further  accommodation.  From  the  care  thus  taken 
of  it  in  those  countries  it  has  become  exceedingly 
tame  at  its  chief  resorts,  which  are  strictly  regarded  as 
property,  and  the  taking  of  eggs  or  down  from  them, 
except  by  authorized  persons,  is  severely  punished  by 
law.  In  appearance  the  Eider  is  somewhat  clumsy, 
though  it  flies  fast  and  dives  admirably.  On  the  west 
coast  of  North  America  the  Eider  is  represented  by  a 
species  resembling  the  Atlantic  bird.  In  the  same 
waters  two  other  fine  species  are  also  found  (S.  fischeri 
and  S  stelleri ),  one  of  which  (the  latter)  also  inhabits 
the  Arctic  coast  of  Russia  and  East  Finmark  and  has 
twice  reached  England.  The  Labrador  Duck  (S. 
labradoria),  which  is  now  believed  to  be  extinct,  also 
belongs  to  this  group. 

EILENBURG,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of 
Saxony,  government  of  Merseburg,  and  circle  of 
Delitzsch,  is  situated  on  an  island  formed  by  the  M ulde, 
about  eighteen  and  one-half  miles  northeast  of  Leipsic. 

EINBECK,  or  Eimbeck.  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the 
landrost  of  Hildesheim,  and  province  of  Hanover,  for¬ 
merly  chief  town  of  the  principality  of  Grubenhagen,  is 
situated  on  the  lime,  thirty-nine  miles  south  of  Hanover. 

EINSIEDELN,  a  town  in  the  canton  of  Schwyz,  in 


Switzerland,  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Sihl,  eight 
miles  north-northeast  of  Schwyz.  The  Benedictine 
abbey  of  Einsiedeln,  founded  about  the  middle  of  the 
ninth  century,  was  several  times  partially  or  wholly 
destroyed  by  fire.  The  present  edifice,  in  the  Italian 
style,  was  erected  in  1 704-19,  and  stands  at  an  elevation 
of  2,985  feet  above  sea-level.  It  contains  a  library  of 
40,000  volumes,  1, 190  manuscripts,  and  1,015  incunabula, 
and  in  connection  with  it  are  a  priests’  seminary,  a  gym¬ 
nasium,  and  a  lyceum.  The  Emperors  Otto  the  Great 
and  Henry  II.  made  valuable  presents  to  the  abbey, 
and  in  1274  Rudolf  of  Hapsburg  created  the  abbot  a 
prince.  The  treasury  was  plundered  by  the  French  in 
1798.  The  abbey  has  for  centuries  been  noted  for  its 
sacred  image  of  the  Virgin,  which  brings  to  it  yearly 
an  average  of  150,000  pilgrims,  chiefly  on  September 
14th.  Most  of  the  buildings  of  Einsiedeln  are  inns  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  pilgrims,  with  whom  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  traffic  in  missals,  sacred  pictures,  rosaries,  cruci¬ 
fixes,  and  medallions.  The  Reformer  Zwingli  preached 
at  Einsiedeln  in  1516-18,  and  not  far  from  the  town  is 
the  house  where  Paracelsus  is  said  to  have  been  born. 

EISENACH,  the  chief  town  of  the  Eisenach  circle 
and  of  the  administrative  department  of  Saxe-Weimar- 
Eisenach,  lies  in  a  romantic  district  at  the  northwest 
end  of  the  Thuringian  wood.  Population,  17,500. 

EISENBERG,  a  town  in  the  west  circle  of  the  duchy 
of  Saxe-Altenburg,  and  twenty-four  miles  west-south- 
west  of  Altenburg.  It  is  very  old,  and  has  changed 
possessors  more  than  once,  but  was  joined  to  Saxe- 
Altenburg  in  1826.  Population  (1891),  6,200. 

EISENBERG,  or  Vas  Varmegye,  a  county  of 
Western  Hungary,  on  the  Styrian  frontier,  inclosed  on 
the  north,  east,  and  south  by  the  counties  of  Sopron, 
Veszprim,  and  Szala,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Styrian 
circle  of  Gratz.  Its  area  is  1,536  geographical  square 
miles,  and  its  population  over  320,000. 

EISENSTADT,  or  Kis-Marton,  a  royal  free  town 
of  East  Hungary,  in  the  varmegye  or  county  of  Sopron 
or  Oedenburg,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Leitha  mount¬ 
ain  range,  not  far  from  the  west  bank  of  Lake  Neu- 
siedl,  twenty-six  miles  southeast  of  Vienna.  The  town 
is  famous  as  being  the  seat  of  Prince  Eszterhazy,  whose 
castle  of  Kis-Marton  is  one  of  the  finest  palaces  in 
Hungary.  Population  (1890),  3,500. 

EISLEBEN,  the  chief  town  of  the  Mansfield  circle, 
in  the  government  of  Merseburg,  province  of  Saxony, 
Prussia,  is  situated  on  the  railway  from  Halle  to  Nordi- 
hausen  and  Cassel,  eighteen  miles  w  est  from  Halle.  It 
consists  of  an  old  and  a  new  town,  the  former  being 
surrounded  by  walls.  In  the  vicinity  are  extensive 
copper  and  silver  mines,  and  the  town  itself  possesses 
smelting  furnaces,  several  breweries,  and  manufactories 
of  linen,  tobacco,  and  saltpeter.  Population,  16,000. 

EIS  1  EDDF OD,  Yr,  the  national  bardic  congress  of 
Wales,  the  objects  of  which  are  to  encourage  bardism 
and  music  and  the  general  literature  of  the  Welsh,  to 
maintain  the  Welsh  language  and  customs  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  to  foster  and  cultivate  a  patriotic  spirit  amongst 
the  people.  This  institution,  so  peculiar  to  Wales,  is 
of  very  ancient  origin.  The  term  Eisteddfod ,  however, 
which  means  “  a  session  ”  or  “  sitting,”  was  probably  not 
applied  to  bardic  congresses  before  the  twelfth  century. 

The  first  Eisteddfod  of  which  any  account  seems  to 
have  descended  to  us  was  one  held  on  the  banks  of  the 
Conway  in  the  sixth  century,  under  the  auspices  of 
Maelgwn  Gwynedd,  Prince  of  North  Wales.  Mael- 
gwn  on  this  occasion,  in  order  to  prove  the  superiority 
of  vocal  song  over  instrumental  music,  is  recorded  to 
have  offered  a  reward  to  such  bards  and  minstrels  as 
should  swim  over  the  Conway.  There  were  several 
competitors,  but  on  their  arrival  on  the  opposite  shore, 
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the  harpers  found  themselves  unable  to  play,  owing  to 
the  injury  their  harps  had  sustained  from  the  water,  while 
the  bards  were  in  as  good  tune  as  ever.  King  Cad- 
svaladr  also  presided  at  an  Eisteddfod  about  the  middle 
}f  the  seventh  century. 

EJECTMENT,  in  English  law,  was  an  action  for 
the  recovery  of  the  possession  of  land,  together  with 
damages  for  the  wrongful  withholding  thereof.  In  the 
Old  classification  of  actions,  as  real  or  personal,  this 
was  known  as  a  mixed  action,  because  its  object  was 
twofold,  viz.,  to  recover  both  the  realty  and  personal 
damages. 

EKATERINBURG,  or  Yekaterinburg,  a  own  of 
Asiatic  Russia,  at  the  head  of  a  department  of  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Perm,  on  the  Siberian  highway,  about  238  miles 
to  the  southeast  of  Perm.  Population,  27,000. 

EKATERINODAR,  the  chief  town  of  the  Russian 
government  of  Kuban,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ku¬ 
ban,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Karasuk,  1,400  miles 
from  St.  Petersburg.  Population,  19,000. 

EKATERINOSLAFF,  or  Ekalerinoslavskaya 
Gubernie,  a  government  of  Southern  Russia,  which  lies 
partly  to  the  west  of  the  Dnieper,  stretches  east  to  the 
Donetz  and  the  Kalmius,  and  in  the  south  reaches  the 
Sea  of  Azof  between  the  mouths  of  the  Berda  and  the 
Kalmius.  It  is  watered  by  the  Dnieper  for  220  miles, 
and  bounded  by  the  Donetz  for  132. 

Ekaterinoslaff,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  cap¬ 
ital  of  the  above  government,  is  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Dnieper,  at  a  height  of  210  leet  above  the 
sea,  984  miles  from  St.  Petersburg,  and  600  from  M oscow. 

EKHMIN,  or  Akhmin,  a  town  of  Upper  Egypt,  a 
short  distance  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  between 
two  and  three  miles  above  Suhag.  Population,  4,000. 

Ekhmin,  in  Coptish  Khmin  or  Shmin,  is  the  ancient 
Chemmis  or  Panopolis,  a  chief  town  of  the  Chemmite 
nome  in  the  Thebaid,  and,  according  to  Strabo,  inhab¬ 
ited  by  skillful  stone-cutters  and  linen  weavers.  It  was 
reputed  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  the  country. 

EKRON,  in  the  Septuagint  and  Apocrypha  Accaron, 
a  royal  city  of  the  Philistines,  identified  with  the  mod¬ 
ern  Syrian  village  of  Akir,  five  miles  from  Ramleh,  on 
the  southern  slope  of  a  low  ridge  separating  the  plain  of 
Philistia  from  Sharon. 

ELAGABALUS.  See  Heliogabalus. 

ELAM.  This  is  the  name  given  in  Scripture  to  the 
province  of  Persia  called  Susiana  by  the  classical  geog¬ 
raphers  from  Susa  or  Shushan  its  capital. 

ELAND  is  the  largest  and  most  valuable  member  of 
the  antelope  family.  It  is  fully  equal  to  the  horse  in 
s:ze,  standing  six  feet  high  at  the  shoulders,  and  meas 
uring  nine  feet  from  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the  tail 
In  robustness  of  build  it  resembles  the  ox,  and  form 
the  type  of  the  bovine  subdivision  of  antelopes.  It 
neck  is  thick,  and  is  furnished  with  a  prominent  dewla; 
fringed  with  long  hair.  Except  on  the  ridge  of  th 
back  the  iur  :2  short,  and  is  usually  of  a  reddish  fawi 
color  above  and  white  beneath.  Its  horns  are  aboi 
twenty  inches  in  length,  nearly  straight,  and  in  the  ma' 
are  surrounded  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the: 
length  with  a  spiral  wreath ;  in  the  female  they  at 
more  slender,  and  the  spiral  ridge  is  indistinct  or  absent 
The  eland  is  a  native  of  South  Africa,  where  it  roam 
in  considerable  herds  over  the  open  plains,  “  rejoicing/ 
says  a  recent  traveler,  “  in  the  belts  of  shaded  hillocks 
and  in  the  isolated  groves  of  Acacia  capensts,  which,  lik 
islands  in  the  ocean,  are  scattered  over  many  of  thi 
stony  and  gravelly  plains  of  the  interior.”  It  is  slow  in 
its  movements  as  compared  with  the  other  antelopes,  and 
is  readily  captured,  while  in  disposition  it  is  exceedingly 
gentle,  and  thus  seems  eminently  adapted  for  domesti¬ 
cation.  It  breeds  readily  in  confinement,  and  herds  of 
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elands  have  already  been  introduced  into  various  parks 
in  Britain.  Its  flesh  is  highly  prized  as  an  article 
food,  resembling  beef,  it  is  said,  in  grain  and  color, 
but  being  mere  delicate  and  better  flavored.  The 
eland  is  remarkable  for  the  quantity  of  fat  which  it 
takes  on,  exceeding  in  this  respect  all  other  large 
game. 

EL-ARAISH,  L’Araish,  or  in  French  Larache,  a 
town  of  Morocco  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  about  forty- 
five  miles  south  of  Tangier,  is  picturesquely  situated 
on  a  rocky  height  to  the  south  of  the  embouchure  of 
the  Wady  Loukhns  or  Lixus.  Population,  5,000. 

ELASTICITY  of  matter  is  that  property  in  virtue 
of  which  a  body  requires  force  to  change  its  bulk  or 
shape,  and  requires  a  continued  application  of  the 
force  to  maintain  the  change,  and  springs  back  when 
the  force  is  removed,  and,  if  left  at  rest  without  the 
force,  does  not  remain  at  rest  except  in  its  previous 
bulk  and  shape.  The  elasticity  is  said  to  be  perfect 
when  the  body  always  requires  the  same  force  to  keep 
it  at  rest  in  the  same  bulk  and  shape  and  at  the  same 
temperature  through  whatever  variations  of  bulk, 
shape  ana  temperature  it  be  brought. 

Every  body  has  some  degree  of  elasticity  of  bulk. 
If  a  body  possesses  any  degree  of  elasticity  of  shape 
it  is  called  a  solid;  if  it  possesses  no  degree  of  elastic¬ 
ity  of  shape  it  is  called  a  fluid. 

The  elasticity  of  shape  of  many  solids  is  not  perfect ; 
it  is  not  known  whether  it  is  perfect  for  any.  It 
might  be  expected  to  be  perfect  for  glass  and  rock 
crystal  and  diamond,  and  other  hard,  brittle,  homo¬ 
geneous  substances  ;  but  experience  proves  that  at  all 
events  for  glass  it  is  not  so,  and  shows  on  the  con¬ 
trary  a  notable  degree  of  imperfection  in  the  torsional 
elasticity  of  glass  fibers.  It  might  be  expected  that 
in  copper  and  soft  iron  and  other  plastic  metals  the 
elasticity  of  shape  would  be  very  imperfect ;  experi¬ 
ment  shows,  on  the  contrary,  that  in  copper,  brass, 
soft  iron,  steel,  platinum,  provided  the  distortion  does 
not  exceed  a  certain  limit  in  each  case,  elasticity  of 
shape  is  remarkably  perfect,  much  more  perfect  than 
in  glass. 

The  degree  of  distortion  within  which  elasticity  of 
shape  is  found  is  essentially  limited  in  every  solid. 
Within  sufficiently  narrow  limits  of  distortion  every 
solid  shows  elasticity  of  shape  to  some  degree — some 
solids  to  perfection,  so  far  as  we  know  at  present. 
When  the  distortion  is  too  great,  the  body  either 
breaks  or  receives  a  permanent  bend  (that  is,  such  a 
molecular  disturbance  that  it  does  not  return  to  its 
original  figure  when  the  bending  force  is  removed^. 
If  the  first  notable  dereliction  from  perfectness  of 
elasticity  is  a  breakage,  the  body  is  called  brittle — if 
a  permanent  bend,  plastic  or  malleable  or  ductile. 
The  steel  of  before  the  days  of  Bessemer  and  Siemens 
is  a  remarkable  instance.  When  slowly  cooled  from 
a  bright  red  heat,  it  is  remarkably  tough  and  ductile. 
When  heated  to  redness  and  cooled  suddenly  by 
being  plunged  in  oil  or  water  or  mercury,  it  becomes 
exceedingly  brittle  and  hard  ('glass-hard,  as  it  is 
called),  and  to  ordinary  observation  seems  incapable 
of  taking  a  permanent  bend  (though  probably  careful 
observation  would  prove  it  not  quite  so).  The  def¬ 
inition  of  steel  used  to  be  approximately  pure  iron 
capable  of  being  tempered  glass-hard,  and  again  softened 
to  different  degrees  by  different  degrees  of  heat.  Now, 
the  excellent  qualities  of  iron  made  by  Bessemer’s 
and  Siemens’  processes  aie  called  steel  and  are  reck¬ 
oned  best  when  incapable  of  being  tempered  glass-hard, 
the  possibility  of  brittleness  supervening  in  the  course 
of  any  treatment  which  the  metal  may  meet  with  in 
its  manufacture  being  an  objection  against  the  use  of 
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what  was  formerly  called  steel  for  ship’s  plates,  ribs, 
stringers,  etc.,  and  for  many  applications  of  land  engi¬ 
neering,  even  if  the  material  could  be  had  in  sufficient 
abundance. 

ELATERIUM,  a  drug  consisting  of  a  sediment  de¬ 
posited  by  the  juice  of  the  fruit  of  Ecbalium  Elater- 
ium ,  the  squirting  cucumber.  It  is  a  violent  cathar¬ 
tic. 

ELBA  is  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  form¬ 
ing  part  of  the  Italian  province  of  Livorno,  and  lying 
about  six  miles  from  the  mainland  of  Italy,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  channel  of  Piombino,  a 
strait  6  miles  in  breadth.  Area,  85  square  miles; 
population,  23,997.  Elba  has  been  rendered  famous 
in  history  as  the  place  of  Napoleon’s  exile  from  May, 
1814,  till  February,  1815. 

ELBE,  the  Albis  of  the  Romans  and  the  Labe  of 
the  Bohemians,  a  large  river  of  Germany,  with  a  total 
length  of  705  miles,  and  a  drainage  area  of  about  55,- 
000  square  miles.  It  rises  in  Bohemia  not  far  from 
the  frontiers  of  Silesia,  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
Riesengebirge  or  Giant’s  Mountains.  At  its  source  the 
Elbe  is  about  4,600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea; 
after  the  first  forty  miles  of  its  course  it  is  still  658 
feet,  but  at  Dresden  it  is  only  279,  and  at  Arneburg 
in  Brandenburg  only  176.  At  Koniggratz  the  width 
is  about  100  feet,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Moldau  about 
300,  at  Dresden  960,  and  at  Magdeburg  over  1,000. 
The  tide  is  perceptible  as  far  up  as  Geesthacht.  Of 
the  fifty  and  more  tributaries  belonging  to  the  system, 
the  most  important  are  the  Moldau,  the  Eger,  the 
Mulde,  and  the  Saale — the  Moldau  having  a  course  of 
267  miles,  the  Eger  of  235,  the  Mulde  of  185,  and  the 
Saale  of  220. 

ELBERFELD,  a  manufacturing  town  of  Rhenish 
Prussia  in  the  government  of  Dusseldorf,  situated  in 
the  narrow  valley  of  the  Wupper,  about  nineteen 
miles  east  of  the  town  of  Dusseldorf  on  the  Berg  and 
Mark  Railway.  A  great  variety  of  textile  fabrics  in 
cotton,  wool,  and  silk  are  manufactured  on  an  exten¬ 
sive  scale,  and  besides  dye-works  and  chemical  works 
of  proportionate  importance,  there  may  be  mentioned 
button-factories,  lace-factories,  a  brewery,  a  foundry, 
and  soap-works.  Population,  81,000. 

ELBEUF,  a  town  of  France  in  the  department  of 
Seine  Inferieure,  thirteen  miles  south  of  Rouen,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  with  a  station  on  the  rail¬ 
way  between  Oisseland  Serquigny.  Population,  26,000. 

ELBING,  a  seaport  town  of  Prussia,  at  the  head  of 
a  circle  in  the  government  of  Dantzig,  thirty-six 
miles  east-southeast  of  the  city  of  that  name,  on  the 
Elbing,  a  small  river  which  flows  into  the  Frische 
Half  about  four  miles  from  the  town,  and  is  united 
with  the  Nogat  or  eastern  arm  of  the  Vistula  by  means 
of  the  Kraffohl  canal.  Population  (1890),  35,000. 

ELCHE,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Ali¬ 
cante,  six  miles  from  the  sea,  on  the  river  Vinalapo. 

ELDAD  BEN  MALCHI,  alsosurnamed  Ha-Dani, 
Abu-Dani,  Daud- Ha-Dani,  or  the  Danite,  a  Jewish 
traveler  of  the  ninth  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
chiefly  interesting  on  account  of  the  light  (or  dark¬ 
ness)  which  his  writings  throw  on  the  question  of  the 
Lost  Tribes.  The  work  which  goes  under  his  name  is 
written  in  Hebrew,  and  consists  of  six  chapters  proba¬ 
bly  abbreviated  from  the  original  form  of  the  narrative. 
It  was  first  printed  at  Constantinople  in  1518,  and 
the  same  recension  afterward  appeared  at  Venice  in 
1540  and  1605,  and  at  Jessnitz  in  1722.  A  Latin  ver¬ 
sion  by  Genebrard  was  published  at  Paris  in  1563,  and 
afterward  incorporated  in  the  translator’s  Chrono- 
graphia  Hebraorum;  a  German  version  appeared  at 
Prague  in  1695,  and  another  at  Jessnitz  in  1723. 


ELD 

ELDER,  the  name  of  an  office  both  in  the  Jewish  and 
in  the  Christian  Church  which  is  used  in  modern  times 
mostly  by  Presbyterians.  As  first  applied,  among  the 
ancient  Jews,  for  example,  it  had  no  doubt  a  literal 
fitness,  indicating  the  responsibility  and  authority 
that  naturally  occur  in  any  community  to  those  ad¬ 
vanced  in  age.  As  the  office  gradually  came  to  be 
fixed  in  its  character  and  limited  in  the  number  of  its 
occupants,  the  name  lost  something  of  its  literal  fit¬ 
ness,  the  responsibility  and  authority  becoming  at¬ 
tached  to  it  without  regard  to  the  age  of  the  occupant. 
In  the  New  Testament  the  word  is  used  to  denote  both 
an  order  of  the  Jewish  economy  and  an  office  of  the 
Christian  Church.  Its  precise  significance  in  the  latter 
usage  is  the  main  subject  in  the  standing  controversy 
between  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians,  and  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  arguments  on  either  side  belongs  properly 
to  the  articles  on  Episcopacy  and  Presbytery  respec¬ 
tively.  Reference  must  also  be  made  to  the  article  on 
Presbytery  for  a  full  statement  of  the  qualifications, 
duties  and  powers  of  elders  in  a  Presbyterian  church. 

ELDER,  the  popular  designation  of  the  deciduous 
shrubs  and  trees  constituting  the  genus  Sambucus 
of  the  natural  order  Caprifoliacece. 

ELDON,  John  Scott,  Baron,  and  afterward  Earl 
of,  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England,  was  born  at 
Newcastle  on  June  4,  1751.  He  became  a  student  at 
the  Middle  Temple  in  January,  1773,  and  in  February 
took  his  degree  of  M.  A.  at  Oxford.  In  1776  he  was 
called  to  the  bar,  intending  at  first  to  establish  him¬ 
self  as  an  advocate  in  his  native  town,  a  scheme  which 
his  early  success  led  him  to  abandon,  and  he  soon 
settled  to  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  London, 
and  on  the  Northern  Circuit. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  in  which  he  was  called  to 
the  bar  his  father  died,  leaving  him  a  legacy  of  ^1,000 
over  and  above  the  ^2,000  previously  settled  on  him. 
He  was  already  an  excellent  lawyer,  and  succeeded 
fairly  well  on  his  first  circuit,  though  not  so  well  as  to 
satisfy  him  of  the  safety  of  attempting  a  London 
career.  He  therefore  took  a  house  in  Newcastle, 
with  the  view  of  establishing  himself  there,  but  still 
delayed  to  leave  London ;  and  his  prospects  there 
suddenly  improving,  he  assigned  the  Newcastle  house 
to  his  brother  Henry.  In  two  years  he  obtained 
a  silk  gown,  and  was  so  far  cured  of  his  early  modesty 
that  he  declined  accepting  the  king’s  counselship  if 
precedence  over  him  were  given  to  his  junior,  Mr. 
Erskine,  though  the  latter  was  the  son  of  a  peer  and 
a  most  accomplished  orator.  Pie  was  now  on  the  high 
way  to  fortune.  His  health,  which  had  hitherto  been 
but  indifferent,  strengthened  with  the  demands  made 
upon  it;  his  talents,  his  power  of  endurance,  and  his 
ambition  all  expanded  together.  By  1787  his  practice 
at  the  Equity  bar  had  so  far  increased  that  he  was 
obliged  to  give  up  the  eastern  half  of  his  circuit 
(which  embraced  six  counties),  and  attend  it  only 
at  Lancaster. 

Shortly  after  taking  the  silk  gown,  he  entered  Par¬ 
liament.  His  first  parliamentary  speeches  were  di¬ 
rected  against  Fox’s  India  Bill.  They  were  unsuccess¬ 
ful.  In  one  he  aimed  at  being  brilliant ;  and  becom¬ 
ing  merely  labored  and  pedantic,  he  was  covered  with 
ridicule  by  Sheridan,  from  whom  he  received  a  lesson 
which  he  did  not  fail  to  turn  to  account.  In  1788  Pitt 
conferred  upon  him  the  honor  of  knighthood  and  the 
office  of  solicitor-general.  It  is  said  that  he  drew  the 
Regency  Bill,  which  was  introduced  in  1789.  In 
1 793  Sir  John  Scott  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  at¬ 
torney-general,  in  which  it  fell  to  him  to  conduct  the 
memorable  prosecutions  for  high  treason  against 
British  sympathizers  with  French  Republicanism. 
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In  1 799  the  office  of  chief  justice  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  falling  vacant,  Sir  John  Scott’s  claim 
to  it  was  not  overlooked;  and  after  seventeen  years’ 
service  in  the  Lower  House,  he  entered  the  House  of 
Peers  as  Baron  Eldon.  In  February,  1801,  the  min¬ 
istry  of  Pitt  was  succeeded  by  that  of  Addington,  and 
the  chief  justice  now  ascended  the  woolsack.  The 
chancellorship  was  given  to  him  professedly  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  notorious  anti-Catholic  zeal.  From  the 
Peace  of  Amiens  (1801)  till  1804,  Lord  Eldon  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  interfered  little  in  politics.  It  was  not 
till  April,  1827,  when  the  premiership,  vacant  through 
the  paralysis  of  Lord  Liverpool,  fell  to  Mr.  Canning, 
the  chief  advocate  of  Roman  Catholic  emancipation, 
that  Lord  Eldon,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age, 
finally  resigned  the  chancellorship.  \Vhen,  after  the 
two  short  administrations  of  Canning  and  Goderich, 
it  fell  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  construct  a  Cab¬ 
inet,  Lord  Eldon  expected  to  be  included,  if  not  as 
chancellor,  at  least  in  some  important  office,  but  he 
was  overlooked,  at  which  he  was  much  chagrined. 
Notwithstanding  his  frequent  protests  that  he  did  not 
covet  power,  but  longed  for  retirement,  we  find  him 
again,  so  late  as  1835,  within  three  years  of  his  death, 
in  hopes  of  office  under  Peel.  He  spoke  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  the  last  time  in  July,  1834. 

In  1821  Lord  Eldon  had  been  created  earl  by  George 
IV.,  whom  he  managed  to  conciliate,  partly,  no 
doubt,  by  espousing  his  cause  against  his  wife,  whose 
advocate  he  had  formerly  been,  and  partly  through 
his  reputation  for  zeal  against  the  Roman  Catholics. 
In  the  same  year,  his  brother  William,  who  from 
1798  had  filled  the  office  of  judge  of  the  High  Court  of 
Admiralty,  was  raised  to  the  peerage  under  the  title 
of  Lord  Stowell. 

EL  DORADO,  that  is,  in  Spanish,  “The  Golden,” 
a  mythical  country  long  believed  to  exist  in  the  north¬ 
ern  part  of  South  America.  The  origin  of  the  legend 
has  been  variously  explained,  some  supposing  that  the 
micaceous  quartz  in  the  valley  of  the  Essequibo  was 
mistaken  for  gold  ore,  while  others  find  the  nucleus 
of  the  story  in  the  fact  that  the  high  priest  of  Bogota 
was  accustomed  to  sprinkle  himself  with  gold  dust, 
which  was  afterward  washed  offin  a  neighboring  lake. 
it  hardly  seems  necessary,  however,  to  accept  either, 
or,  indeed,  any  theory  of  explanation ;  the  minds  of 
the  Spanish  explorers  had  been  dazzled  by  the  wealth 
of  their  earlier  conquests,  and  the  most  brilliant  im¬ 
agination  seemed  to  have  a  possibility  of  fulfillment. 
Martinez,  a  Spaniard,  who  had  been  set  adrift  on  the 
sea,  asserted  that  he  was  flung  on  the  coast  of  Guiana, 
and  conducted  inland  to  a  city  called  Manoa,  which 
was  governed  by  a  king  in  alliance  with  the  Incas,  who 
lavished  the  precious  metals  on  its  roofs  and  walls. 
Orellana,  who  passed  down  the  Rio  Napo  to  the 
valley  of  the  Amazon  in  1540,  also  brought  back  an 
account  of  a  land  of  fabulous  wealth.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  failure  of  expedition  after  expedition,  the  fable 
continued  a  potent  allurement  for  adventurous  spirits. 

EL  DORADO,  the  county  seat  of  Butler  county, 
Kansas,  is  situated  on  Walnut  creek  in  El  Dorado 
township,  and  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
and  Missouri  Pacific  railroads.  The  population  is 
6,000.  There  are  five  churches,  a  high  school,  inter¬ 
mediate  and  primary  schools,  one  daily  and  three 
weekly  papers,  two  national  and  two  State  banks,  and 
an  opera  house,  public  halls  and  a  number  of  hotels. 

ELEANOR,  of  Aquitaine,  Queen  of  France  and 
afterward  of  England,  was  the  daughter  of  \\  illiam 
IX.,  the  last  duke  of  Guienne,  and  was  born  in  1122. 
She  succeeded  her  father  in  1138,  and  was  married  the 
same  year  to  Louis  VII.  of  h  ranee.  Ihey  became 
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gradually  estranged,  and  in  the  Holy  Land,  whither 
she  had  accompanied  Louis  in  1 147,  their  quarrels  be¬ 
came  so  frequent  and  so  bitter  that  at  last  a  divorce 
was  agreed  upon,  which  on  their  return  to  France  was 
completed  under  the  pretext  of  kinship,  March  18, 
1152.  Six  months  afterward  she  gave  her  hand  and 
her  possessions  to  Henry  of  Navarre,  who  in  1155 
mounted  the  throne  of  England  as  Henry  II.  The 
infidelities  of  Henry,  and  the  special  favors  he  showed 
to  one  of  his  mistresses,  so  greatly  aroused  Eleanor’s 
jealousy,  that  she  incited  her  son  Richard  to  rebellion, 
and  also  -intrigued  with  her  former  husband  to  get 
him  to  lend  his  influence  to  the  great  league  formed 
against  Henry  in  1173.  Her  son  had  fled  to  Louis, 
and  she  was  preparing  to  follow  him  when  she  was 
arrested  and  placed  in  confinement,  where  she  re¬ 
mained  till  the  death  of  her  husband  in  1189.  As  soon 
as  he  died  she  regained  her  liberty,  and  reigned  as 
regent  until  Richard’s  arrival  from  France.  She  also 
held  this  position  during  Richard’s  absence  in  the 
Holy  Land,  for  which  he  left  in  1190.  After  his 
escape,  in  1194,  from  the  captivity  which  befell  him 
as  he  was  returning  home,  she  retired  to  the  Abbey  of 
Fontevrault,  where  she  died  April  1,  1204. 

ELEATIC  SCHOOL,  a  Greek  school  of  philoso¬ 
phy,  so  called  because  Elea  was  the  birth-place  or 
residence  of  its  chief  representatives.  Parmenides, 
who  was  born  at  Elea  probably  about  the  year  515, 
was  the  first  completely  to  develop  the  Eleatic  doc¬ 
trines  ;  but  his  philosophy  has  a  very  close  connection 
with  that  of  Xenophanes,  who  was  born  more  than  a 
century  earlier. 

See  the  separate  articles  Xenophanes,  Parmen¬ 
ides  and  Zeno. 

ELECAMPANE,  a  perennial  composite  plant, 
which  is  common  in  many  parts  of  Britain,  and  ranges 
throughout  central  and  southern  Europe,  and  in  Asia 
as  far  eastward  as  the  Himalayas.  The  root,  the 
radix  inula  of  pharmacy,  is  thick,  branching,  and 
mucilaginous,  and  has  a  warm  bitter  taste  and  a  cam- 
phoraceous  odor.  For  medicinal  purposes  it  should 
be  procured  from  plants  not  more  than  two  or  three 
years  old.  As  a  drug,  however,  the  root  is  now  sel¬ 
dom  resorted  to  except  in  veterinary  practice.  In 
France  and  Switzerland  it  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  absinthe. 

ELECTIONS.  The  Federal  laws  possess  original 
and  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  elections  for  president 
and  vice-president  of  the  United  States,  and  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  privileges 
of  the  elective  franchise  are  extended  to  all  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  without  regard  to  race,  color  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude,  the  term  citizen  ap¬ 
plying  to  male  persons  of  the  age  of  21  years  and  up¬ 
wards  (not  including  lunatics  or  paupers),  born  or 
naturalized  in  the  United  States  and  subject  to  the  jur¬ 
isdiction  thereof.  The  elections  for  State,  county,  mu¬ 
nicipal  and  township  officers  are  regulated  and  managed 
according  to  laws  enacted  by  the  State  legislatures, 
all  of  which  contain  provisions  in  respect  to  the  quali¬ 
fications  of  electors,  who  must  be  citizens  of  the 
State,  and  prepared  to  make  oath  of  their  allegiance 
to  the  United  States.  Citizenship  is  acquired  in  the 
States  after  a  continuous  residence  varying  from  one 
month  to  two  years ;  in  some  of  the  States  foreigners  are 
entitled  to  vote  on  declaring  their  intention  of  becom¬ 
ing  citizens;  in  Rhode  Island  electors  are  required  to 
be  property-owners, and  in  Connecticut,  Massachusetts 
and  Missouri  it  is  provided  that  voters  must  know 
how  to  read  and  write.  Conviction  of  felony  disquali¬ 
fies  voters,  unless  such  disqualification  is  removed  by 
the  pardon  of  the  accused,  and  in  many  of  the  States 
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the  legislatures  are  empowered  to  disfranchise  the 
authors  of  various  crimes.  The  payment  of  a  poll-tax 
is  required  in  a  number  of  States. 

The  president  and  vice-president  of  the  United 
States,  are  chosen  by  electors  selected  by  each  State 
in  number  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  senators  and 
representatives  to  which  the  State  may  be  entitled  in 
congress,  said  electors  being  voted  for  directly  by  the 
people.  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
also  State,  county,  municipal  and  township  officers, 
are  elected  by  the  people. 

ELECTRICITY.  The  word  Electricity  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  word  meaning  amber.  The  term  was 
invented  by  Gilbert,  who  used  it  with  reference  to  the 
attractions  and  repulsions  excited  by  friction  in  cer¬ 
tain  bodies  of  which  amber  may  be  taken  as  the  type. 
To  the  cause  of  these  forces  was  given  the  name 
electricity ;  and  out  of  the  study  of  these  and  kin¬ 
dred  phenomena  arose  the  science  of  electricity,  of 
which  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  article  to  give 
a  brief  outline. 

Historical  Sketch. 

The  name  of  the  philosopher  who  first  observed 
that  amber  when  rubbed  possesses  the  property  of  at¬ 
tracting  and  repelling  light  bodies  has  not  been 
handed  down  to  our  times.  Thales  of  Miletus  is  said 
to  have  described  this  remarkable  property,  and  both 
Theophrastus  (321  B.  c.)  and  Pliny  (70  a.  d.)  men¬ 
tion  the  power  of  amber  to  attract  straws  and  dry 
leaves.  The  electricity  of  the  torpedo  was  also  known 
to  the  ancients.  The  influence  of  electricity  on  the 
human  body,  and  the  electricity  of  the  human  body 
itself,  were  also  known  in  ancient  times.  Such  are  the 
scanty  gleanings  of  electrical  knowledge  which  we 
derive  from  the  ancient  philosophy ;  and  though 
several  writers  of  the  Middle  Ages  have  made  occa¬ 
sional  references  to  these  facts,  and  even  attempted  to 
speculate  upon  them,  yet  they  added  nothing  to  the 
science,  and  left  an  open  field  for  the  researches  of 
modern  philosophers. 

Doctor  Gilbert  of  Colchester  may  be  considered  as 
the  founder  of  the  science,  as  he  appears  to  have  been 
the  first  philosopher  who  carefully  repeated  the  ob¬ 
servations  of  the  ancients,  and  applied  to  them  the 
principles  of  philosophical  investigation.  In  order  to 
determine  if  other  bodies  possessed  the  same  prop¬ 
erty  as  amber,  he  balanced  a  light  metal  needle  on  a 
pivot,  and  observed  whether  or  not  it  was  affected  by 
causing  the  excited  or  rubbed  body  to  approach  to  it.  In 
this  way  he  discovered  that  various  bodies  attracted, 
with  different  degrees  of  force,  not  only  straws  and 
light  films,  but  likewise  metals,  stones,  earths,  wood, 
leaves,  smoke,  and  all  solid  and  fluid  bodies. 

Robert  Boyle  added  many  new  facts  to  the  science 
of  electricity,  and  he  has  given  a  full  account  of  them 
in  his  Experiments  on  the  Origin  of  Electricity. 

To  Sir  Isaac  Newton  the  science  of  electricity  owes 
some  important  observations.  He  used  in  his  elec¬ 
trical  experiments  a  globe  of  glass  rubbed  by  the  hand 
instead  of  the  sulphur  globe  of  Von  Guericke.  It 
would  appear  that  Newton  was  the  first  to  use  glass 
in  this  way. 

Francis  Hawksbee,  one  of  the  most  active  experi¬ 
mental  philosophers  of  his  age,  added  many  new  facts 
to  the  science.  In  1705  he  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Society  several  curious  experiments  on  what  he 
calls  “  the  mercurial  phosphorus.”  He  showed  that 
light  could  be  produced  by  passing  common  air 
through  mercury  placed  in  a  well-exhausted  receiver. 
The  air  rushing  through  the  mercury,  blew  it  up 
against  the  sides  of  the  glass  that  held  it,  “  appearing 


all  around  like  a  body  of  fire,  consisting  of  abundance 
of  glowing  globules.”  Like  Newton,  he  used  a  re¬ 
volving  glass  globe  rubbed  by  the  hand  to  generate 
electricity. 

One  of  the  most  ardent  experimentalists  of  his  time 
was  Stephen  Gray.  An  epoch  was  made  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  electricity  by  the  discovery  of  Gray,  in  I729> 
that  certain  bodies  had,  while  others  had  not,  the 
power  of  conveying  electricity  from  one  body  to  an¬ 
other,  i.  e.,  in  modern  phrase,  conducting  it. 

While  Gray  was  pursuing  his  career  of  discovery  in 
England,  M.  Dufay,  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
superintendent  of  the  royal  botanic  gardens,  was  ac¬ 
tively  employed  in  the  same  researches.  He  found 
that  all  bodies,  whether  solid  or  fluid,  could  be  elec¬ 
trified  by  an  excited  tube,  by  setting  them  on  a  glass 
stand  slightly  warmed,  or  only  dried ;  and  that  those 
bodies  which  are  in  themselves  least  electrical  re¬ 
ceived  the  greatest  degree  of  electricity  from  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  glass  tube.  He  repeated  the  experi¬ 
ments  of  Gray,  confirming  his  results,  and  found  that 
electricity  was  transmitted  more  easily  along  pack¬ 
thread  when  it  was  wet,  and  that  it  might  be  sup¬ 
ported  upon  glass  tubes  in  place  of  silk  lines.  In  this 
way  he  conveyed  it  along  a  string  1,256  feet  long. 

The  discoveries  which  we  have  now  recounted  be¬ 
gan  to  rouse  the  activity  of  the  German  and  Dutch 
philosophers.  To  the  electrical  machine  used  by  New¬ 
ton  and  Hawksbee,  Professor  Boze,  of  Wittenberg, 
added  the  prime  conductor,  which  at  first  consisted  of 
an  iron  or  tin  tube  supported  by  a  man  standing  upon 
cakes  of  rosin  ;  but  it  was  afterward  suspended  by 
silken  strings.  Professor  Winkler  of  Leipsic,  sub¬ 
stituted  a  cushion  in  place  of  the  hand  for  exciting  the 
revolving  globe ;  and  Professor  Gordon  of  Erfurt,  a 
Scotch  Benedictine  monk,  first  used  a  glass  cylinder, 
eight  inches  long  and  four  broad,  which  he  caused  to 
revolve  by  means  of  a  bow  and  string.  By  these 
means  electrical  sparks  of  great  size  and  intensity 
were  produced,  and  by  their  aid  various  combustible 
substances,  both  fluid  and  solid,  were  inflamed. 

These  striking  effects  were  all  produced  by  the 
electricity  obtained  immediately  from  an  excited  elec¬ 
tric;  but  a  great  step  was  now  made  in  the  science  by 
the  discovery  of  a  method  of  accumulating  and  pre¬ 
serving  electricity  in  large  quantities.  The  invention 
by  which  this  accumulation  was  effected  was  called 
the  Leyden  Jar  ox  Phial,  because  it  was  principally  in 
Leyden  that  it  was  either  invented  or  tried. 

Sir  William  Watson  made  some  important  experi¬ 
ments  at  this  period  of  our  history.  He  succeeded  in 
firing  gunpowder  by  the  electric  spark  ;  and  by  mixing 
the  gunpowder  with  a  little  camphor  he  discharged  a 
musket  by  the  same  power.  Sir  William  Watson  first 
observed  the  flash  of  light  which  attends  the  discharge 
of  the  Leyden  phial,  and  it  is  to  him  that  we  owe  the 
present  improved  form  of  the  Leyden  phial,  in  which 
it  is  coated  both  without  and  within  with  tinfoil. 

A  high  place  in  the  history  of  electricity  must  be 
allotted  to  the  name  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin  of 
Philadelphia.  His  researches  did  much  to  extend  our 
theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  of  electricity,  and 
the  clearness  and  vigor  of  his  style  made  his  writings 
popular,  and  spread  the  study  of  the  subject. 

One  of  the  first  labors  of  the  American  philosopher 
was  to  present,  in  a  more  distinct  form,  the  theory  of 
positive  and  negative  electricity.  He  showed  that 
electricity  is  not  created  by  friction,  but  merely  col¬ 
lected  from  its  state  of  diffusion  through  other  matter 
by  which  it  is  attracted.  The  abundant  discharge  of 
electricity  by  points  was  observed  by  Franklin  in  his 
earliest  experiments  and  also  the  power  of  points  to 
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conduct  it  copiously  from  an  electrified  body.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  the  year  175°  Franklin  drew  up  a  statement, 
in  which  he  showed  that  all  the  general  phenomena 
and  effects  which  were  produced  by  electricity  had 
their  counterpart  in  lightning.  After  waiting  some 
time  for  the  erection  of  a  spire  at  Philadelphia,  by 
means  of  which  he  thought  to  bring  down  the  elec¬ 
tricity  of  a  thunder-storm,  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
sending  up  a  kite  among  the  clouds  themselves.  With 
this  view  he  made  a  small  cross  of  two  small  light 
strips  of  cedar,  the  arms  being  sufficiently  long  to 
reach  to  the  four  corners  of  a  large  thin  silk  handker¬ 
chief  when  extended.  The  corners  of  the  handker¬ 
chief  were  tied  to  the  extremeties  of  the  cross,  and 
when  the  body  of  the  kite  was  thus  formed,  a  tail, 
loop  and  string  were  added  to  it.  The  body  was  made 
of  silk  to  enable  it  to  bear  the  violence  and  wet  of  a 
thunder-storm.  A  very  sharp-pointed  wire  was  fixed 
at  the  top  of  the  upright  stick  of  the  cross,  so  as  to 
rise  a  foot  or  more  above  the  wood.  A  silk  ribbon 
was  tied  to  the  end  of  the  twine  next  the  hand,  and  a 
key  suspended  at  the  junction  of  the  twine  and  silk. 
In  company  with  his  son,  Franklin  raised  the  kite 
like  a  common  one,  in  the  first  thunder-storm,  which 
happened  in  the  month  of  June,  1750.  To  keep  the 
silk  ribbon  dry,  he  stood  within  a  door,  taking  care  the 
twine  did  not  touch  the  frame  of  the  door;  and  when  the 
thunder-clouds  came  over  the  kite  he  watched  the  state 
of  the  string.  A  cloud  passed  without  any  electrical 
indications,  and  he  began  to  despair  of  success.  He 
saw,  however,  the  loose  filaments  of  the  twine  stand¬ 
ing  out  every  way,  and  he  found  them  to  be  attracted 
by  the  approach  of  his  finger.  The  suspended  key 
gave  a  spark  on  the  application  of  his  knuckle,  and 
when  the  string  had  become  wet  with  the  rain,  the 
electricity  become  abundant.  In  subsequent  trials 
with  another  apparatus,  he  found  that  the  clouds  were 
sometimes  positively  and  sometimes  negatively  elec¬ 
trified,  and  so  demonstrated  the  perfect  identity  of 
lightning  and  electricity.  Having  thus  succeeded  in 
drawing  the  electric  fire  from  the  clouds,  Franklin 
conceived  the  idea  of  protecting  buildings  from  light¬ 
ning  by  erecting  on  their  highest  parts  pointed  iron 
wire  or  conductors  communicating  with  the  ground. 

About  the  same  time  Franklin  was  making  his  kite 
experiment  in  America,  D’Alibard  and  others  in 
France  had  erected  a  long  iron  rod  at  Marli,  and 
obtained  results  agreeing  with  those  of  Franklin.  It 
was  thus  found  that  vitreous  or  resinous  electricity 
might,  in  certain  cases,  be  developed  at  will  in  the 
same  tube,  by  altering  the  surfaces  of  the  tube  and 
the  exciting  rubber. 

Beccaria,  a  celebrated  Italian  physicist,  kept  up 
the  spirit  of  electrical  discovery  in  Italy.  He  showed 
that  water  is  a  very  imperfect  conductor  of  electricity, 
that  its  conducting  power  is  proportional  to  its  quan¬ 
tity,  and  that  a  small  quantity  of  water  opposes  a 
powerful  resistance  to  the  passage  of  electricity. 
Beccaria  likewise  demonstrated  that  air  adjacent  to  an 
electrified  body  gradually  acquired  the  same  elec¬ 
tricity,  that  the  electricity  of  the  body  is  diminished 
by  that  of  the  air,  and  that  the  air  parts  with  its  elec¬ 
tricity  very  slowly. 

In  1717,  M.  Lemery  exhibited  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  a  stone  from  Ceylon  which  attracted  light 
bodies;  and  Linnaeus,  in  mentioning  the  experiments 
of  Lemery,  gives  the  stone  the  name  of  Lapis  Electri- 
cus.  The  Duke  de  Noya  was  led,  in  1758,  to  purchase 
some  of  the  stones  called  tourmaline  in  Holland,  and, 
assisted  by  Daubenton  and  Adanspn,  he  made  a  series 
of  experiments  with  them,  a  description  of  which  was 
published. 
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The  great  discovery  made  by  Galvani  in  1790,  that 
the  contact  of  metals  produced  muscular  contraction  in 
the  frog,  and  the  invention  of  the  voltaic  pile,  in  1800, 
by  Volta,  led  to  the  recognization  of  a  new  kind  of 
electricity  called  Galvanic  or  Voltaic  Electricity,  which 
is  now  proved  to  be  identical  with  frictional  electric¬ 
ity.  The  chemical  effects  of  the  voltaic  pile  far  tran¬ 
scend  those  of  ordinary  electricity. 

Coulomb  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  experimental 
philosophers  of  the  last  century.  In  order  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  law  of  electrical  action  he  invented  an  in¬ 
strument  called  a  torsion  balance,  which  has  since  his 
time  been  universally  used  in  all  delicate  researches, 
and  which  is  particularly  applicable  to  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  electrical  and  magnetical  actions.  Some  had 
considered  the  action  of  electricity  as  diminishing  with 
the  distance;  but  Coulomb  proved,  by  a  series  of  elab¬ 
orate  experiments,  that  it  varied,  like  gravity,  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  the  square  of  the  distance.  Adopting 
the  hypothesis  of  two  fluids,  Coulomb  investigated  ex¬ 
perimentally  and  theoretically  the  distribution  of  elec¬ 
tricity  on  the  surface  of  bodies.  He  determined  the 
law  of  its  distribution  between  two  conducting  bodies 
in  contact;-  he  measured  the  density  of  the  electricity 
at  different  points  of  two  spheres  in  contact;  he  ascer¬ 
tained  the  distribution  of  electricity  among  several 
spheres  (whether  equal  or  unequal)  placed  in  contact 
in  a  straight  line;  he  measured  the  distribution  of 
electricity  on  the  surface  of  a  cylinder,  and  its  distri¬ 
bution  between  a  sphere  and  cylinder  of  different 
lengths  but  of  the  same  diameter.  His  experiments 
on  the  dissipation  of  electricity  possess  also  a  high 
value. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  last  century  a  series  of  exper¬ 
iments  was  made  by  Laplace,  Lavoisier,  and  Volta, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  electricity  is  developed 
when  solid  or  fluid  bodies  pass  into  the  gaseous  state. 
Volta,  who  happened  to  be  at  Paris  when  these  ex¬ 
periments  were  made,  and  who  took  an  active  part  in 
them,  subsequently  observed  that  the  electricity  pro¬ 
duced  by  evaporation  was  always  negative.  He  found 
that  burning  charcoal  gives  out  negative  electricity; 
and  in  other  kinds  of  combustion  he  obtained  distinct 
electrical  indications.  Saussure  made  many  fruitless 
trials  to  obtain  electricity  from  combustion,  and  he 
likewise  failed  in  his  attempt  to  procure  it  from  evap¬ 
oration  without  ebullition.  Many  valuable  additions 
w$re  about  this  time  made  to  electrical  apparatus,  as 
well  as  to  the  science  itself,  by  Van  Marum,  Cavallo, 
Nicholson,  Cuthbertson,  Brooke,  Bennet,  Read, 
Morgan,  Hanley,  and  Lane;  but  these  cannot  here  be 
noticed  in  detail. 

The  application  of  analysis  to  electrical  phenomena 
may  be  dated  from  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century.  Coulomb  had  considered  only  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  electricity  on  the  surface  of  spheres;  but  La¬ 
place  undertook  to  investigate  its  distribution  on  the 
surface  of  ellipsoids  of  revolution,  and  he  showed  that 
the  thickness  of  the  coating  of  fluid  at  the  pole  was  to 
its  thickness  at  the  equator  as  the  polar  is  to  the  equa¬ 
torial  diameter.  Biot  had  extended  this  investigation 
to  all  spheroids  differing  little  from  a  sphere,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  irregularity  of  their  figure. 

Voltaic  electricity  had  now  absorbed  the  attention 
of  experimental  philosophers.  The  splendor  of  its 
phenomena,  as  well  as  its  association  with  chemical 
discovery,  contributed  to  give  it  popularity  and  im¬ 
portance;  but  the  discoveries  of  Galvani  and  Volta 
were  destined  in  their  turn  to  pass  into  the  shade, 
and  the  intellectual  enterprise  of  the  natural  philoso¬ 
phers  of  Europe  was  directed  to  new  branches  of 
electrical  and  magnetical  science.  Guided  by  the 
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retical  anticipations,  Professor  H.  C.  Oersted  of  Co¬ 
penhagen,  in  1820  discovered  that  the  electrical  cur¬ 
rent  of  a  galvanic  battery,  when  made  to  pass  through 
a  platinum  wire,  acted  upon  a  compass  needle  placed 
below  the  wire.  He  found  that  a  magnetic  needle 
placed  in  the  neighborhood  of  an  electric  current 
always  places  itself  perpendicular  to  the  plane  through 
the  current  and  the  center  of  the  needle;  or,  more 
definitely,  that  a  magnetic  north  pole,  carried  at  a 
constant  distance  round  the  current  in  the  direction  of 
rotation  of  an  ordinary  cork-screw  advancing  in  the 
positive  direction  of  the  current,  would  always  tend 
to  move  in  the  direction  in  which  it  is  being  carried. 

Scarcely  had  the  news  of  Oersted’s  discovery 
reached  France  when  a  French  philosopher,  Ampere, 
set  to  work  to  develop  the  important  consequences 
which  it  involved.  Physicists  had  long  been  looking 
for  the  connection  between  magnetism  and  electricity, 
and  had,  perhaps,  inclined  to  the  view  that  electricity 
was  somehow  to  be  explained  as  a  magnetic  phenom¬ 
enon.  It  was,  in  fact,  under  the  influence  of  such 
ideas,  that  Oersted  was  led  to  his  discovery.  Ampere 
showed  that  the  explanation  was  to  be  found  in  an 
opposite  direction.  He  discovered  the  pOnderomo- 
tive  action  of  one  electric  current  on  another,  and  by 
a  series  of  well-chosen  experiments  he  established  the 
elementary  laws  of  electro-dynamical  action,  starting 
from  which,  by  a  brilliant  train  of  mathematical  anal¬ 
ysis,  he  not  only  evolved  the  complete  explanation  of 
all  the  electro-magnetic  phenomena  observed  before 
him,  but  predicted  many  hitherto  unknown.  By  his 
beautiful  theory  of  molecular  currents,  he  gave  a  the¬ 
oretical  explanation  of  that  connection  between  elec¬ 
tricity  and  magnetism  which  had  been  the  dream  of 
previous  investigators.  If  we  except  the  discovery 
of  the  laws  of  the  induction  of  electric  currents  made 
about  ten  years  later  by  Faraday,  no  advance  in  the 
science  of  electricity  can  compare  for  completeness 
and  brilliancy  with  the  work  of  Ampere. 

In  1821  Faraday,  who  was  destined  a  little  later  to 
do  so  much  for  the  science  of  electricity,  discovered 
electro-magnetic  rotation,  having  succeeded  in  causing 
a  horizontal  wire  carrying  a  current  to  rotate  continu¬ 
ously  across  the  vertical  lines  of  a  field  of  magnetic 
force.  Davy,  in  1823,  observed  that,  when  two  wires 
connected  with  the  pole  of  a  battery  were  dipped  into 
a  cup  of  mercury  placed  on  the  pole  of  a  powerful 
magnet,  the  fluid  metal  rotated  in  opposite  directions 
about  the  two  electrodes.  The  rotation  of  a  magnet 
about  a  fixed  current  and  about  its  own  axis  was  at 
once  looked  for,  and  observed  by  Faraday  and  others. 
The  deflection  of  the  voltaic  arc  by  the  magnet  had 
been  observed  by  Davy  in  1821;  and  in  1840,  Walker 
observed  the  rotation  of  the  luminous  discharge  in  a 
vacuum  tube.  For  many  beautiful  experiments  on 
the  inflnence  of  the  magnet  on  the  strata,  etc.,  in 
vacuum  tubes,  we  are  indebted  to  Plucker,  De  la 
Rive,  Grove,  Gassiot,  and  others  who  followed  them. 

One  of  the  first  machines  in  which  a  continuous 
motion  was  produced  by  means  of  the  repulsions  and 
attractions  between  electro-magnets  and  fixed  mag* 
nets  or  electro-magnets  was  invented  by  Richie.  The 
artifice  in  such  machines  consists  in  reversing  the 
polarity  of  one  of  the  electromagnets  when  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  near  the  position  of  equilibrium. 

In  1820  Arago  and  Davy  discovered  independently 
the  power  of  the  electric  current  to  magnetize  iron  and 
steel.  Savory  made  some  very  curious  experiments 
on  the  alternate  directions  of  magnetization  of  needles 
placed  at  different  distances  from  a  wire  conveying 
the  discharge  of  a  Leyden  jar.  The  dependence  of  the 
intensity  of  magnetization  on  the  strength  of  the  cur¬ 


rent  was  investigated  by  LenZ  and  Jacobi,  and  Joule 
found  that  magnetization  did  not  increase  proportion¬ 
ately  with  the  current,  but  reached  a  maximum.  The 
use  of  a  core  of  soft  iron,  magnetized  by  a  helix  sur¬ 
rounding  it,  has  become  universal  in  all  kinds  of 
electrical  apparatus.  Electro-magnets  of  great  power 
have  in  this  way  been  constructed  and  used  in  elec¬ 
trical  researches  by  Brewster,  Sturgeon,  Henry,  Fara¬ 
day,  and  others. 

In  1824  Arago  made  a  remarkable  discovery,  which 
led  ultimately  to  results  of  the  greatest  importance. 
He  found  that  when  a  magnetic  needle  is  suspended 
over  a  rotating  copper  disc,  the  needle  tends  to  follow 
the  motion  of  the  disc. 

The  true  explanation  was  not  arrived  at  until  Fara¬ 
day  took  up  the  subject  a  little  later.  We  may  men¬ 
tion  here,  however,  the  experiments  of  Plucker,  Mat- 
teucci  and  Foucault,  on  the  damping  of  the  motions 
of  masses  of  metal  between  the  poles  of  electro-mag- 
nets.  The  damping  of  a  compass  needle  suspended 
over  a  copper  plate,  observed  by  Seebeck,  has  been 
taken  advantage  of  in  the  construction  of  galva¬ 
nometers. 

In  1831  Faraday  began,  with  the  discovery  of  the 
induction  of  electric  currents,  that  brilliant  series  of 
experimental  researches  which  has  rendered  his  name 
immortal.  The  first  experiment  which  he  describes 
was  made  with  two  helices  of  copper  wire,  wound  side 
by  side  on  a  block  of  wood,  and  insulated  from  each 
other  by  intervening  layers  of  twine.  One  of  these 
helices  was  connected  with  a  galvanometer,  and  the 
other  with  a  battery  of  100  plates,  and  it  was  found 
that  on  making  and  breaking  the  battery  circuit  a 
slight,  sudden  current  passed  through  the  galva¬ 
nometer  in  opposite  directions  in  the  two  cases.  He 
also  discovered  that  the  mere  approach  or  removal  of 
a  circuit  carrying  a  current  would  induce  a  current  in 
a  neighboring  closed  circuit,  and  that  the  motion  of 
magnets  produces  similar  effects.  To  express  in  a 
concise  manner  his  discoveries,  Faraday  invented  his 
famous  conception  of  the  lines  of  magnetic  force,  or 
lines,  the  direction  of  which  at  any  point  of  their 
course  coincides  with  that  of  the  magnetic  force  at 
that  point.  His  discovery  can  be  thus  stated:  — 
Whenever  the  number  of  lines  of  force  passing 
through  a  closed  circuit  is  altered,  there  is  an  electro¬ 
motive  force  tending  to  drive  a  current  through  the 
circuit,  whose  direction  is  such  that  it  would  itself 
produce  lines  of  force  passing  through  the  circuit  in 
the  opposite  direction.  Nothing  in  the  whole  history 
of  science  is  more  remarkable  than  the  unerring  sa¬ 
gacity  which  enabled  Faraday  to  disentangle, by  purely 
experimental  means,  the  laws  of  such  a  complicated 
phenomenon  as  the  induction  of  electric  currents.  The 
wonder  is  only  increased  when  we  look  to  his  papers, 
and  find  the  first  dated  November,  1831,  and  another 
January,  1832,  in  which  he  shows  that  he  is  in  com¬ 
plete  possession  of  all  the  general  principles  that  are 
yet  known  on  the  subject.  Faraday  very  soon  was 
able  to  show  that  the  current  developed  by  induction 
had  all  the  properties  of  the  voltaic  current,  and  he 
made  an  elaborate  comparison  of  all  the  different  kinds 
of  electricity  known — statical,  dynamical  or  voltaic, 
magneto-,  thermo-,  and  animal — electricity — showing 
that  they  were  identical  so  far  as  experiment  could 
show.  In  1833  Lenz  made  a  series  of  important  re¬ 
searches,  which,  among  other  results,  led  him  to  his 
celebrated  law  by  means  of  which  the  direction  of  the 
induced  current  can  be  predicted  from  the  theory  of 
Ampere,  the  rule  being  that  the  direction  of  the  in¬ 
duced  current  is  always  such  that  its  electro-magnetic 
action  tends  to  oppose  the  motion  which  produces  it. 
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This  law  leads  to  the  same  results  as  the  principles  of 
Faraday.  The  researches  of  Richard  and  Henry  about 
this  time,  and  of  Dove  a  little  later,  are  also  of  im¬ 
portance.  In  1845,  F.  E.  Neumann  did  for  magneto¬ 
electric  induction  what  Ampere  did  for  electro¬ 
dynamics,  by  developing  from  the  experimental  laws 
of  Lenz  the  mathematical  theory  of  the  subject.  He 
discovered  a  function  which  has  been  called  the 
w  potential”  (of  one  linear  current  on  another  or  in 
itself),  from  which  he  deduced  a  theory  of  induction 
completely  in  accordance  with  experiment.  About 
the  same  time  Weber  deduced  the  mathematical  laws 
of  induction  from  his  elementary  law  of  electrical  ac¬ 
tion,  which  he  applied  to  explain  electrostatic  and 
electro-magnetic  action.  In  1846  Weber,  applying 
his  improved  instruments,  arrived  at  accurate  verifi¬ 
cations  of  the  laws  of  induction,  which  by  this  time 
had  been  developed  mathematically  by  Neumann  and 
himself.  In  1849  Kirchdoff  determined  experiment¬ 
ally  in  a  certain  case  the  absolute  value  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  induced  by  one  circuit  in  another ;  and  in  the 
same  year  Edlund  made  a  series  of  careful  experi¬ 
ments  on  the  currents  of  self  and  mutual  induction, 
which  led  to  the  firmer  establishment  of  the  received 
theories.  Helmholtz  gave  the  mathematical  theory 
of  the  course  of  induced  currents  in  various  cases,  and 
made  a  series  of  valuable  experiments  in  verification 
of  his  theory. 

Magneto-electricity  has  been  largely  applied  in  the 
arts.  One  of  the  first  machines  for  producing  elec¬ 
tricity  by  induction  was  made  by  Pixii.  It  consisted 
of  a  fixed  horseshoe  armature  wound  with  copper 
wire,  in  front  of  which  revolved  about  a  vertical  axis 
a  horseshoe  magnet.  The  machine  was  furnished 
with  a  commutator  for  delivering  the  alternating  cur¬ 
rents  in  a  common  direction.  In  1857  Siemens  ef¬ 
fected  a  great  improvement  by  inventing  the  form  of 
armature  which  bears  his  name.  The  next  improve¬ 
ment  was  to  replace  the  fixed  magnets  by  electro¬ 
magnets,  the  current  for  which  was  furnished  by  a 
small  auxiliary  machine.  Wilde’s  machine  (1867)  is 
of  this  kind.  Siemens,  Wheatstone,  and  others  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  fixed  electro-magnet  should  be  fed  by 
a  coil  placed  on  the  armature  itself,  so  that  starting 
from  the  residual  magnetism  of  the  armature  the 
machine  goes  on  increasing  its  action  up  to  a  certain 
point.  Ladd’s  machine  (1867)  is  constructed  on  this 
principle.  The  most  recent  of  these  machines  is  that 
of  Gramme,  the  peculiarity  of  which  is  that  the  coil  of 
the  armature  is  divided  up  into  a  series  of  coils  ar¬ 
ranged  round  an  axis,  the  object  being  to  produce  a 
continuous  instead  of  a  fluctuating  current. 

In  the  year  1827  Dr.  G.  S.  Ohm  rendered  a.  great 
service  to  the  science  of  electricity  by  publishing  his 
mathematical  theory  of  the  galvanic  circuit.  Before 
his  time  the  quantitative  circumstances  of  the  electric 
current  had  been  indicated  in  a  very  vague  way  by 
the  use  of  the  terms  “  intensity  ”  and  “  quantity,”  to 
which  no  accurately  defined  meaning  was  attached. 
Ohm’s  service  consisted  in  introducing  and  defining 
the  accurate  notions — electro-motive  force,  current 
strength,  and  resistance.  He  indicated  the  connec¬ 
tion  of  these  with  experiment,  and  stated  his  famous 
law  that  the  electro-motive  force  divided  by  the  resis¬ 
tance  is  equal  to  the  strength  of  the  current.  One  of 
the  first  to  use  an  electro-magnetic  instrument  for 
measuring  or  indicating  currents  was  Schweigger, 
who  in  1820  invented  the  “multiplier.”  Nobili  used 
(1825)  the  astatic  “  multiplier  ”  with  two  needles, 
which  is  sometimes  named  after  him.  Becquerel 
(1837)  used  the  electro-magnetic  balance,  which  was 
employed  in  an  improved  form  by  Lenz  and  Jacobi. 
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Pouillet  invented  the  sine  and  tangent  compasses 
(1837).  The  defects  of  the  latter  instrument  were 
pointed  out  by  Poggendorff,  and  remedies  suggested 
by  him  as  well  as  Wheatstone  and  others.  In  1849 
Helmholtz  invented  the  tangent  compass  with  two 
coils,  which  bears  his  name.  Great  improvements  in 
delicacy  and  promptness  of  action  have  been  made  by 
Sir  William  Thomson  in  galvanometers  destined  for 
the  measurement  of  resistance  and  for  indicating  the 
feeble  currents  of  submarine  cables. 

The  measurement  of  resistance  has  been  carried  to 
great  perfection,  chiefly  owing  to  the  labors  of  those 
who  have  busied  themselves  in  perfecting  the  electric 
telegraph.  Among  such  the  highest  place  must  be 
assigned  to  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone.  He  invented 
the  rheostat,  which  underwent  several  modifications, 
but  is  now  superseded  by  the  resistance  box  which 
was  first  used  by  Siemens.  The  earlier  methods  of  Ohm, 
Wheastone,  and  others  for  measuring  resistance  were 
defective,  because  they  depended  upon  the  constancy 
of  the  battery  which  furnished  the  current.  These 
defects  are  completely  obviated  in  the  more  modern 
“null  methods,”  which  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes — those  which  depend  on  the  use  of  the  differ¬ 
ential  galvanometer  introduced  by  Becquerel,  and 
those  which  are  modifications  of  the  Wheatstone’s 
bridge  method,  invented  by  Christie  and  brought  in¬ 
to  use  by  Wheatstone. 

The  “crown  of  cups”  of  Volta  was  the  parent  of 
a  great  many  other  arrangements  for  the  production 
of  voltaic  electricity.  In  1836,  Daniell  invented  the 
two-fluid  battery  which  bears  his  name.  This  battery  is 
the  best  constant  battery  hitherto  invented,  and  is, 
under  various  modifications,  largely  used  in  practical 
and  scientific  work.  In  the  same  year,  Grove  invented 
his  well-known  battery,  which  surpasses  Daniell’s  in 
smallness  of  internal  resistance  and  in  electro-motive 
force,  although,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  more  trouble¬ 
some  to  manage,  and  is  unsuited  for  long-continued 
action.  Cooper,  in  1840,  replaced  the  expensive 
platinum  plates  of  Grove’s  battery  by  carbon.  This 
modification  was  introduced,  in  a  practical  form,  into 
the  battery  of  Bunsen  (1842),  which  combines,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  advantages  of  Grove  and  Daniell. 
Among  the  more  recent  of  one-fluid  batteries  may  be 
mentioned  the  bichromate  battery  of  Bunsen,  and  the 
Leclanch£  cell.  It  is  impossible  here  even  to  allude 
to  all  the  forms  of  battery  that  have  been  invented. 

Following  up  the  discoveries  of  Nicholson,  Carlisle, 
Davy,  and  others,  Faraday  took  up  the  investigation 
of  the  chemical  decompositions  effected  by  the  electric 
current.  In  1833  he  announced  his  great  law  of  elec¬ 
tro-chemical  equivalents,  which  made  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  this  part  of  electricity.  He  recognized, 
and,  for  the  first  time,  thoroughly  explained,  the  sec¬ 
ondary  actions  which  had  hitherto  masked  the  essen¬ 
tial  features  of  the  phenomenon.  Faraday’s  discovery 
gave  a  new  measure  of  the  current,  and  he  invented 
an  instrument  called  the  voltameter,  which  was  much 
used  by  those  who  followed  out  his  discoveries. 

The  advances  made  in  the  experimental  study  of 
electrolysis  reacted  on  the  theory  of  the  galvanic  bat¬ 
tery.  It  was  not  recognized  that  the  cause  of  the  in¬ 
constancy  of  batteries  is  the  opposing  electro-motive 
force,  due  to  the  existence  of  the  products  of  decom¬ 
position  at  the  plates  of  the  battery. 

The  influence  of  the  strength  of  the  current,  the 
size  and  nature  of  the  plates,  time,  etc.,  on  polariza¬ 
tion,  have  been  investigated  by  many  physicists, 
among  whom  are  prominent  Beetz  and  Poggendorff. 
Determinations  of  the  electro-motive  force  of  polariza¬ 
tion  have  been  made  by  Daniell,  Wheatstone,  Poggen- 
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dorff,  and  Beetz,  and  recently  by  Tait  and  others. 
Among  labors  on  polarization  are  to  be  mentioned 
those  of  Helmholtz  and  his  pupils.  We  must  not  omit 
to  notice  here  the  gas  battery  of  Grove,  and  the 
powerful  secondary  piles  which  have  been  constructed 
by  Plante. 

One  of  the  greatest  names  in  electrical  sciences  is 
that  of  Riess.  Riess  repeated  and  extended  the  ex¬ 
periments  of  Coulomb,  and  effected  many  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  apparatus  for  electrostatical  experiments. 

It  was,  however,  by  Green,  a  self-taught  mathema¬ 
tician,  that  the  greatest  advances  were  made  in  the 
mathematical  theory  of  electricity.  His  researches 
have  led  to  the  elementary  proposition  which  must 
constitute  the  legitimate  foundation  of  every  perfect 
mathematical  structure  that  is  to  be  made  from  the 
materials  furnished  in  the  experimental  laws  of  Cou¬ 
lomb.  He  has  also  shown  how  an  infinite  number  of 
forms  of  conductors  may  be  invented,  so  that  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  electricity  in  equilibrium  on  each  may  be 
expressible  in  finite  algebraical  terms — an  immense 
stride  in  the  science. 

ELECTRICITY,  Animal.  Although  the  peculiar 
powers  of  the  torpedo  and  of  the  gymnotus  were  well 
known  to  the  ancients,  the  first  scientific  discovery  in 
this  department  of  electricity  was  the  determination 
of  the  electrical  character  of  the  shock  of  the  torpedo 
by  Walsh  in  1772  (Of  the  Electric  Properties  of  the 
Torpedo,  Phil.  Trans.,  1 773).  The  species  of  elec¬ 
trical  fish  which  has  been  the  longest  known,  is  the 
Raia  torpedo,  or  electric  ray,  which  has  much  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  skate.  It  is  common  in  the  Bay  of  Bis¬ 
cay,  and  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  is  seldom  met 
with  on  the  shores  of  Britain.  It  grows  to  consider¬ 
able  size,  and  is  often  about  eighty  pounds  in  weight. 
The  electric  organs  or  batteries  are  placed  on  each 
side,  in  the  spaces  between  the  pectoral  fins,  the  head, 
and  gills.  Each  battery  consists  of  a  number  (vary¬ 
ing  according  to  the  age  of  animal)  of  hexagonal 
prisms,  which  extend  perpendicularly  between  the 
dorsal  and  abdominal  surfaces,  and  present  somewhat 
of  a  resemblance  in  shape  and  arrangement  to  the  cells 
of  a  honeycomb.  Four  nerves,  which  are  branches 
of  the  fifth  and  eighth  cerebral  pairs,  go  to  each  bat¬ 
tery  ;  and  the  nervous  center  of  the  electrical  appa¬ 
ratus  is,  therefore,  the  medulla  oblongata.  Several 
specimens  of  narcine  are  known;  all  of  which  possess 
the  electric  property.  The  Gymnotus  electricus,  or 
electrical  eel,  is  common  in  all  the  streams  which  flow 
into  the  Orinoco,  and  is  generally  procured  from  Su¬ 
rinam.  It  is  usually  three  or  four  feet  in  length,  but 
may  reach  a  length  of  six  feet.  The  whole  of  its  vis¬ 
cera  lies  close  to  the  head,  and  the  anal  aperture  is 
only  two  inches  behind  the  mouth ;  all  the  rest  of  the 
body  inferiorly  is  occupied  by  the  electrical  apparatus, 
which  consist  of  four  batteries — viz.,  two  on  either 
side,  and  one  above  the  other,  the  uppermost,  or 
dorsal,  being  the  larger.  These  batteries  consist  of  a 
number  of  piles  placed  horizontally  in  a  direction  from 
head  to  tail ;  and  from  this  circumstance,  as  well  as 
from  their  peculiar  structure,  they  were  compared  by 
Redi  to  galvanic  troughs.  The  number  of  these  piles 
in  the  greater  battery  is  from  thirty  to  sixty,  in  the 
lesser  from  eight  to  fourteen. 

ELECTROMETER.  An  electrometer,  according 
to  Sir  William  Thomson,  who  is  the  greatest  living 
authority  on  this  subject,  and  has  done  more  than  any 
one  else  to  perfect  this  kind  of  physical  apparatus,  is 
“an  instrument  for  measuring  differences  of  electric 
potential  between  two  conductors  through  the  effects 
of  electrostatic  force.”  A  galvanometer,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  might  also  be  defined  as  an  instrument 


for  measuring  difference  of  electric  potential,  utilizes 
the  electro-magnetic { orces  due  to  the  currents  produced 
by  differences  of  electric  potential.  An  instrument 
designed  merely  to  indicate, without  measuring,  differ¬ 
ences  of  electric  potential  is  called  an  electroscope.  It 
is  obvious  that  every  electrometer  may  be  used  as  an 
electroscope,  and  it  is  also  true  that  all  electroscopes 
are  electrometers  more  or  less ;  but  the  name  electrom¬ 
eter  is  reserved  for  such  instruments  as  have  a  scale 
enabling  us,  either  directly  or  by  appropriate  reduc¬ 
tion,  to  refer  differences  of  potential  to  some  unit. 

The  modern  electrician  is  far  more  concerned  with 
measurements  of  electric  potential  than  with  measure¬ 
ments  of  electric  quantity  ;  and  consequently  all  mod¬ 
ern  electrometric  instruments  are  suited  for  direct 
measurements  of  the  former  kind.  It  is  only  indirectly 
that  such  instruments  measure  electric  quantity. 
With  the  older  electricians  it  was  otherwise;  and 
some  of  the  earliest  electrometers  were  designed  for 
the  direct  measurement  of  quantity. 

As  thus  far  considered,  these  were  the  preliminary 
steps,  slow,  patient  and  experimental,  which  led  to 
electricity  as  now  exhibited  in  uses  that  the  pioneers 
died  without  so  much  as  suspecting.  From  the 
earliest  times  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton  the  inexplicable 
phenomenon  had  been  known,  and  after  him  it  was 
the  toy  with  which  philosophers  played,  and  whose 
laws  mathematicians  calculated,  and  whose  singular 
and  beautiful  phenomena  were  elaborated  for  the 
pleasure  of  scientific  societies.  Its  essence,  that  in 
which  it  consists,  was  not  known,  and  is  as  unknown 
now  as  then.  There  were  in  all  times  those  who  were 
ready  to  regard  it  as  the  real  motive  power  of  the 
vast  universe,  and  there  are  those  now  whose  presci¬ 
ence  leads  to  the  same  conclusion. 

All  we  now  know,  except  that  it  is  our  most  potent, 
obedient  and  economical  daily  servant  is  that  electric¬ 
ity  is  one  of  the  forms  of  energy.  The  latest  theories 
brought  forward  to  account  for  it  consider  it  to  be 
shown  in  a  motion  of  the  molecules,  or  minute  atoms, 
of  which  the  substance  electrified  is  composed.  A 
theory  is  necessary,  and  though  this  may  in  time 
prove  untenable,  it  is  in  accord  with  appearances. 
This  movement,  instantaneously  communicated  along 
the  entire  length  of  the  conductor,  one  atom  moving 
another,  is  then  the  “  current.”  When  the  motion  of 
the  last  atom  at  the  end  of  the  conductor  is  absorbed 
by  some  device  or  substance,  the  atoms  are  again  at 
rest,  and  may  again  be  put  in  movement  by  the  touch 
of  other  atoms  again  disturbed,  and  the  transmission 
of  energy  may  be  continuous,  the  energy  continually 
absorbed  and  repeated.  This  is  dynamic  electricity. 

When  a  conductor  is  entirely  insulated,  so  that  no 
molecular  movements  are  communicated  to  any  con¬ 
tiguous  body,  all  its  atoms  become  energized,  and  re¬ 
main  so  as  long  as  the  conductor  is  attached  to  some 
source  of  electricity.  When  this  is  the  case  no  addition¬ 
al  charge  is  required  unless  some  of  the  original  charge 
is  taken  away,  escapes.  This  is  static  electricity. 

All  the  experiments  described  above  as  having  been 
made  by  the  great  men  who,  as  the  reader  will  ob¬ 
serve,  gave  their  names  permanently  to  the  technol¬ 
ogy  of  electrical  science,  were  made  with  static  elec¬ 
tricity.  The  sources  of  it  were  more  easily  arranged 
and  discovered.  The  branch  whose  present  impor¬ 
tance  dwarfs  all  others  could  only  come  into  exist¬ 
ence  with  the  invention  of  machines  for  producing  it. 
When  these  came  practically  all  the  industrial  results 
followed,  and  dynamic  electricity,  representing  some¬ 
times  hundreds  of  horse  power  of  coruscating  energy, 
is  seen  on  every  hand.  Yet  the  two  kinds  are  iden¬ 
tical.  The  battery  made  with  a  lady’s  thimble  and  a 
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drop  of  vinegar  furnishes  electricity  precisely  the 
same  in  nature  with  that  which  caused  a  murderer’s 
name  to  live  in  the  annals  of  science  because  he  was 
the  first  man  intentionally  killed  by  the  dynamic  cur¬ 
rent.  The  sole  difference  is  one  of  quantity  and 
pressure,  though  this  was  not  known  until  the  fact 
was  practically  demonstrated  by  Dr.  Franklin. 

The  current  which  continually  flows,  and  was  not 
produced  by  rubbing  glass  or  rosin,  or  smiting  a  disc 
of  sulphur  with  cat-skin,  was  procured  first  from 
galvanic  batteries,  referred  to  above,  and  this  is  now 
all  known  to  science  as  galvanism.  This  was  the 
electric  energy  developed  by  the  decomposition  of 
chemicals.  The  uses  of  industry  were  never  served 
by  galvanism  solely  because  it  was  too  expensive  in 
cost  of  material,  in  construction  and  in  attendance. 
Generators  not  chemical,  called  magneto-generators, 
are  the  product  of  recent  times.  The  magneto-gen¬ 
erator  is  the  father  of  the  dynamo,  of  which  more 
will  be  said  below. 

The  use  of  electricity  in  the  modern  industries  and 
arts  comes  from  its  unique  properties,  unknown  in 
any  other  field.  It  attracts  objects  at  a  distance,  so 
as  to  ring  bells,  operate  the  armatures  of  telegraphic 
instruments,  etc.  It  travels  over  immense  distances 
with  a  speed  which  has  never  been  really  measured, 
and  which  is  practically  instantaneous.  It  decom¬ 
poses  chemicals,  as  in  all  the  operations  known  as 
electrolysis:  electro-plating,  electrotyping,  decomposi¬ 
tion  of  chemicals,  electro-metallurgy,  etc.  It  is 
readily  convertible  into  heat,  which  produces  light. 
Unknown  as  to  its  real  nature  as  it  ever  was,  it  is 
yet  the  most  accurately-measured,  the  most  perfectly- 
calculated,  the  best  understood,  of  all  the  forces  used 
by  man,  and  all  the  means  of  its  action  can  be  pro¬ 
vided  for,  and  its  results  absolutely  foretold.  The 
movements  produced  by  the  current  are  accomplished 
by  taking  advantage  of  the  properties  above  men¬ 
tioned,  in  reality  the  movement  of  molecules.  This 
motion  is  by  human  ingenuity  made  orderly,  though 
it  is  constituted  in  away  unknown.  Heat  is  a  molec¬ 
ular  motion  very  similar  to  that  of  electricity,  but 
lacking  the  symmetry  and  order  electricity  has.  The 
vibrations  of  the  latter  seem  to  be  accomplished 
rapidly,  and  without  loss  ;  those  of  heat  are  slow,  ir¬ 
regular  and  extensively  radiated.  This  similarity  and 
dissimilarity  are  taken  advantage  of  in  the  production 
of  what  is  at  once  the  commonest  and  the  most  wonder¬ 
ful  of  electric  phenomena,  the  electric  light.  When 
there  is  a  contracted  place  in  a  water-pipe,  in  which 
the  water  is  pushed  rapidly  and  with  force,  or  even 
in  an  open  trough,  where  the  water  passes  the  obstruc¬ 
tion  it  is  disturbed  and  its  molecules  are  thrown  into 
confusion.  When  a  current  of  electricity  meets  with 
an  obstruction,  a  narrowness,  or  what  is  the  same 
thing,  a  place  where  the  conductor  is  not  good  and 
which  it  is  hard  to  cross,  there  is  such  a  disturbance 
of  the  molecules  that  heat  is  at  once  evolved,  as  foam 
and  other  signs  of  disturbance  were  in  the  case  of  the 
water  or  any  other  tangible  fluid.  This  heat  glows. 
It  is  light.  It  involves  the  principle  of  the  electric 
light.  It  is  the  disorderly  and  disturbed  movement 
of  molecules  that  constitutes  what  we  call  heat.  Hence 
the  conclusion  of  science  that  heat  and  electricity  are 
very  nearly  akin,  the  only  difference  being  the  rate  of 
vibration  of  the  molecules . 

But  the  mechanical  movements  produced  by  elec¬ 
tricity  do  not  depend  upon  the  principles  involved  in 
the  light,  but  upon  another  quality  mentioned  above: 
the  quality  of  attracting  distant  objects.  1  o  arrive  at 
any  general  understanding  of  why  and  how  a  dynamo 
produces  a  volume  of  electricity,  and  a  motor  re¬ 
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ceives  the  same  and  is  moved  by  it,  it  is  necessary  to 
know  what  is  meant  by  an  electro-magnet,  since  this 
is  the  chiefest  part  of  both  machines.  The  difference 
between  a  “  natural  ”  magnet  and  an  “  electro  ”  mag¬ 
net  is  that  the  first  is  a  piece  of  steel  which,  having 
been  applied  to  or  drawn  along  some  other  magnet, 
retains  its  magnetic  quality,  and  continues  to  attract 
other  pieces  of  iron  or  steel  for  an  indefinite  time. 
This  is  commonly  seen  in  the  U  shape  known  as  a 
“horseshoe”  magnet.  An  electro-magnet  is  one 
which  is  only  a  magnet  temporarily,  while  under  the 
influence  of  an  electric  current  which  is  passed  round 
and  round  it  through  a  wire  with  which  it  is  wound  in 
many  layers.  When  the  current  traversing  this  wire 
is  cut  off  the  electro-magnet  instantly  ceases  to  be  a 
magnet,  or  to  attract,  and  releases  that  which  it  held 
by  attraction,  and  when  the  current  is  put  on  again  it 
again  attracts,  or  pulls.  So  that  it  may  not  retain  its 
magnetism  it  is  always  made  of  soft  iron  instead  of 
steel.  Any  one  who  will  observe  the  instrument  on  a 
table  in  a  telegraph  office  pulling  down  and  letting  go 
again  the  small  piece  of  iron  hung  above  it  will  under¬ 
stand  the  action  of  the  electro-magnet. 

The  mention  of  the  electro-magnet  and  its  opera¬ 
tion  opens  the  subject  of  Induction,  of  the  “  induced” 
current,  since  it  is  by  an  induced  current  that  the 
piece  of  soft  iron  is  made  a  magnet,  and  by  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  the  induced  current  that  a  dynamo  is  made  to 
manufacture  out  of  nothing  and  send  out  over  the 
wires  the  powerful  current  which  moves  motors  and 
makes  both  kinds  of  electric  lights. 

The  wire  through  which  a  current  is  passing  is 
found  to  be  always  surrounded  by  a  circular  region  of 
attractive  force.  The  wire  is  a  magnet,  made  so  by 
the  electric  current.  This  is,  in  a  few  words,  the 
magnetism  of  electricity,  and  electricity  of  magnetism. 
One  produces  the  other.  A  magnet  can  be  made  to 
produce  a  current,  and  a  current  will  make  a  magnet. 
It  is  customary,  for  all  practical  purposes,  to  consider 
magnetism  and  electricity  to  be  one  and  the  same 
thing.  The  difference  to  be  remembered  is  that  when 
an  induced  current  gets  into  a  piece  of  steel  it  remains 
a  magnet.  When  it  magnetizes,  “  polarizes,”  a  piece 
of  soft  iron  the  latter  ceases  to  be  a  magnet  when  the 
current  is  cut  off.  This  circle  of  attractive  force 
around  a  magnet,  of  either  kind,  or  around  a  current¬ 
bearing  wire,  always  works,  “  pulls,”  at  right  angles 
to  the  plane  of  the  wire.  The  direction  in  which  the 
magnetism  induced  by  electricity  acts  is  always  at 
right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  currents.  Thus,  if  a 
cone  of  any  kind  were  wound  with  wire  as  a  spool  is 
wound  with  thread,  and  the  cone  were  then  removed 
leaving  the  wire,  and  the  two  ends  of  the  wire  were 
connected  with  a  source  of  electricity  so  as  to  form 
a  circuit,  there  will  be  a  magnetic  effect  in  the  space 
where  the  cone  was.  Insert  a  piece  of  soft  iron  in 
this  space  and  it  becomes  a  magnet  so  long  as  the 
current  passes  through  the  spool  of  wire. 

Wind  a  piece  of  soft  iron  with  wire  as  described, 
and  you  have  an  electro-magnet.  But  this  wire  is 
insulated  so  that  its  current  will  not  pass  off  into  the 
iron  cone,  or  travel  by  the  easiest  way  through  the 
contact  of  the  coils  across  to  the  other  end  of  the  wire 
leading  back  to  the  battery.  This  would  be  a  “  short 
circuit.”  An  electric  current  will  always  go  by  the 
easiest  way — the  way  of  least  “resistance” — and  if  it 
did  in  this  case  the  iron  cone  would  be  very  little  af¬ 
fected  by  it,  and  the  purpose  of  the  arrangement 
would  be  lost.  The  current  then  does  not  touch  the 
iron  cone.  It  becomes  a  magnet  by  induced  electric¬ 
ity,  because  electricity  has  the  power  of  inducing  all 
bodies  in  its  field  to  assume  an  electrical  condition. 
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We  have  now  made  a  magnet  by  an  electric  current. 
This  is  the  secret  of  the  motor.  It  remains  to  make 
an  electric  current  with  a  magnet,  which  is  the  secret 
of  the  dynamo.  In  all  the  world  of  mechanical  science 
these  processes  are  reversible.  A  dynamo  and  a  motor 
are  essentially  the  same  machine,  we  have  only  to 
reverse  the  conditions.  The  modern  dynamo,  found 
in  use  in  every  American  town,  is  simply  a  modifica¬ 
tion  in  form  of  the  earliest  magneto-electric  machine 
ever  made.  We  have  seen  how  a  piece  of  iron  not  a 
magnet  was  made  one  by  a  current  through  an  insu¬ 
lated  wire  coil  wound  round  it.  We  can  now  make 
a  current  through  the  wire  with  a  cone  that  is  a  mag¬ 
net,  the  wire  carrying  no  current  except  such  as  we 
produce.  Detach  the  two  ends  of  the  wire  coil  from 
the  battery  and  fasten  them  to  an  electrometer,  an 
instrument  for  measuring  a  current  or  finding  out  if 
there  is  any. 

Substitute  for  the  soft  iron  cone  a  steel  one  that  has 
been  magnetized,  and  is,  therefore,  a  natural  magnet. 
Push  this  cone  in  and  out  of  the  coil  as  rapidly  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  the  electrometer  will  show  at  least.a  feeble 
current  whenever  it  approaches  or  leaves  the  wire 
coil,  and  no  current  while  it  is  at  rest  in  the  coil.  The 
result  of  the  experiment  would  be  the  same  if  the 
magnet  were  an  electro-magnet  instead  of  a  perma¬ 
nent  one.  Slip  the  coil  on  and  off  of  the  magnet,  and 
the  result  is  the  same  as  if  the  magnet  and  not  the  coil 
were  moved.  It  would  not  be  the  most  effective  way 
to  try  the  experiment,  and  is  only  described  to  avoid 
the  confusion  of  using  other  appliances  in  an  at¬ 
tempted  illustration.  There  is  a  magnetic  field.  The 
wires  were  made  to  cut  this  field  sidewise.  A  mag¬ 
netic  current  was  instantly  produced  while  the  wires 
were  moving.  To  the  same  end  a  huge  spool  or  cone, 
an  “armature,”  is  wound  with  many  coils  of  insu¬ 
lated  wire,  not  round  and  round,  but  from  end  to  end 
of  the  armature.  This  armature  is  hung  upon  a  shaft, 
and  turned  rapidly  by  a  belt  and  pulley  within  a  mag¬ 
netic  field,  a  current  is  produced,  and  this  is  the 
dynamo.  Carry  this  current  away  to  another  ma¬ 
chine  built  like  the  dynamo  except  that  the  wire  tak¬ 
ing  the  current  to  it  is  coiled  around  and  made  to 
magnetize  a  huge  electro-magnet,  which  magnet  pulls 
successively  and  by  turns  the  periphery  of  the  arma¬ 
ture  hung  within  its  field.  In  the  one  case  steam 
power,  belts,  and  pulleys  were  applied  to  the  turning 
of  a  wire-wrapped  armature  in  a  magnetic  field  and 
producing  a  current.  In  the  other  the  armature  is 
turned,  and  is  made  the  motive-power  of  other  ma¬ 
chinery,  by  the  manufactured  current  sent  by  the  first, 
acting  by  attraction  through  magnets  that  are  made  so 
by  it.  Briefly  it  is  a  question  of  arranging  the  con¬ 
nections  of  the  circuits  in  the  two  machines,  though, 
it  is  not  intended  to  be  stated  that  in  practice  a 
motor,  built  as  such,  could  be  readily  turned  into  an 
efficient  dynamo,  or  that  one  would  think  of  turning 
a  dynamo  into  a  motor,  though  actually  they  are  as 
nearly  the  same  as  is  stated. 

But  it  must  occur  to  the  reader  that  to  make  a 
magnetic  field  in  which  the  armature  is  turned  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  current  from  the  dynamo  there  must  be  a 
source  of  electricity  aside  from  any  that  has  been 
mentioned.  Revolving  an  armature  near  a  piece  of 
metal  would  not  manufacture  a  current.  The  explana¬ 
tion  is  that  modern  genius  has  contrived  to  divert  a 
portion  of  the  manufactured  current  into  the  wire 
wrapping  of  the  huge  electro-magnet  in  whose  field 
the  armature  revolves.  It  is  customary  in  first  start¬ 
ing  a  dynamo  to  slightly  magnetize  the  electro-mag¬ 
net — commonly  called  the  “field ’’-magnet — by  pass¬ 
ing  through  its  wrapping  a  small  current  from  an 


ordinary  battery  or  some  equivalent  source  of  elec¬ 
tricity.  It  is  then  set  going,  and  the  remainder,  and 
all  necessary  afterwards,  comes  from  its  own  supply. 
For  all  iron,  once  magnetized,  retains  a  minute  por¬ 
tion  of  its  magnetism  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
this  serves  for  starting  the  machine  after  all  intervals 
of  running.  It  remains  that  so  far  as  the  actual 
machine  is  concerned,  had  it  not  been  led  up  to  by 
the  experiments  and  deductions  of  science  for  many 
years,  could  it  not  be  explained  step  by  step,  it  would  be 
by  the  standards  of  other  times  a  piece  of  sorcery — a 
miracle.  The  daily  wonder  of  modern  times,  destined 
yet  to  convey  the  power  of  Niagara  to  distant  cities, 
common  in  every  village  of  the  land  for  common 
purposes,  its  mighty,  mysterious  and  subtle  power  ex¬ 
cites  not  even  comment  or  inquiry. 

The  Electric  Light,  came  into  use  immediately 
upon  the  commerical  success  of  the  dynamo,  all 
electric  illumination  being  the  result  of  the  use  of 
the  dynamic  current  only.  The  systems  in  use  are 
two:  the  “arc,”  and  the  “incandescent.”  The  now 
extensive  system  began  about  1870,  and  was  the  re¬ 
sult  of  deductions  from  early  experiments,  as  all 
other  modern  electric  improvements.  In  the  year 
named  Jablochkoff  showed  his  “electric  candle”  at 
Paris.  It  merely  awakened  public  interest  in  the  sub¬ 
ject.  There  are  now  in  use  in  the  United  States  about 
2,000,000  arc  lights  and  3,500,000  incandescent.  The 
means  of  producing  the  arc  light  have  been  referred  to. 
A  continuous  dynamic  current  is  caused  to  leap  across 
a  gap  of  about  one  sixteenth  of  an  inch,  between 
the  tips  of  two  pieces  of  carbon  conveying  the  cur¬ 
rent.  This  gap  is  a  place  where  high  resistance  is 
encountered.  It  is  hard  to  cross.  In  the  molecular 
turmoil  heat  is  produced,  from  heat  burning  of  the 
carbon,  from  burning  light.  There  is  an  automatic 
holding  apart  of  the  points  of  carbon  and  a  means  of 
causing  them  to  creep  toward  each  other  as  they 
shorten.  The  path  of  the  current  in  jumping  takes 
the  form  of  a  bow;  hence  the  name,  “arc”  light. 
Passing  from  positive  to  negative  it  carries  with  it 
small  particles  of  carbon,  so  that  the  end  of  the  posi¬ 
tive  carbon  is  hollowed  out,  and  the  end  of  the  nega¬ 
tive  one  is  built  into  a  point,  or  cone. 

The  incandescent  is  produced  by  heating  fine  wire, 
or,  in  practice,  a  filament  of  carbon,  to  a  white  heat  by 
the  passing  current.  This  filament  is  a  bad  conductor, 
difficult  to  cross  easily,  hence  the  disturbance  pro¬ 
ducing  heat,  burning  and  light  in  this  case.  But  the 
filament  does  not  burn,  because  it  is  inclosed  in  a 
vacuum  in  a  glass  bulb  which  has  been  deprived  of 
air.  The  supporting  oxygen  is  absent,  and  it  glows 
without  consuming.  To  such  simple  results  are  re¬ 
duced  at  last  years  of  thought,  toil,  and  patient  and 
costly  experiment.  The  principles  of  the  electric  light, 
and  of  the  dynamo  as  well,  have  been  known  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years,  and  for  most  of  that  time 
have  been  the  subjects  of  investigation  by  brilliant 
minds  in  every  civilized  land.  One  reads  the  record 
of  research  with  a  growing  wonder  that  the  practical 
secret  was  not  alighted  upon  at  any  time  of  their  prog¬ 
ress.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  in  1809,  pulled  apart  by 
accident  the  wire  in  circuit  with  a  battery  of  2,000 
cells  ;  the  largest  that  had  then  ever  been  made.  The 
act  was  accompanied  by  a  flash  of  light — the  same, 
from. the  same  cause,  that  now  glows  in  every  street. 
The  identity  of  electricity  and  magnetism  was  proved 
by  Oersted  in  1820,  but  it  did  not  lead,  even  by  in¬ 
ference,  to  the  present  dynamo.  Faraday,  in  1831, 
discovered  the  existence  of  the  induced  current.  The 
two  together  contain  the  facts  of  all  we  have  now  up¬ 
on  which  to  build  electro-dynamic  machinery.  In 
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1853  the  magneto-electric  machine  was  actually  con¬ 
structed  and  used  for  the  production  of  the  induced 
current,  and  applying  it  to  the  purposes  of  lighting. 
But  it  was  a  magneto-electric  machine,  and  not,  after 
all,  a  dynamo. 

In  1864,  thirty  years  ago,  the  Italian  Pacinotti  de¬ 
scribed  in  a  scientific  journal  an  “electro-magnetic 
machine,”  and  said  it  could  be  used  to  generate  elec¬ 
tricity  by  applying  power  to  revolve  the  armature. 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  real  invention  of  a  dy¬ 
namo.  Then  came  an  accident,  perpetrated  without 
intention  and  in  entire  ignorance.  Some  one  at  the 
Vienna  Exposition  of  1873  picked  up  and  attached  to 
the  terminals  of  an  idle  electro-magnetic  machine  the 
ends  of  two  wires  which  were  lying  on  the  ground. 
These  two  wires  happened  at  the  moment  to  be  at¬ 
tached  to  another  similar  machine  that  was  running 
by  steam-power.  The  idle  dynamo  began  to  move 
like  the  other.  Then  it  became  known  what  very 
strangely  was  not  known  before,  and  had  not  been  di¬ 
vulged  by  the  course  of  long  investigation,  and  the 
revolutionary  twins  were  born,  the  dynamo  and  the 
motor,  which  together  have  changed  the  industrial  as¬ 
pect  of  the  civilized  world.  The  story  seems  to  be 
that  there  was  an  intense  desire  to  illumine  the  world 
with  an  electric  light,  and  that  the  desire  was  given  a 
new  impulse  by  the  Jablochkoff  candle.  This  could 
not  be  accomplished  by  the  battery  current  for  eco¬ 
nomical  reasons,  and  the  stress  produced  a  dynamo,  of 
which  the  sole  inventor  cannot  be  named.  The  motor 
was  then  discovered  by  the  accident  stated,  at  the 
Vienna  Exhibition. 

Measures  of  Electricity. 

The  early  investigators  of  electricity,  whose  ex¬ 
periments  and  conclusions  have  been  briefly  alluded 
to  in  this  article,  worked  from  a  love  of  science,  and 
not  with  any  hope  of  great  pecuniary  reward.  The 
day  when  capital  was  placed  in  colossal  sums  upon 
great  patented  improvements  had  not  yet  come. 
Some  of  these  men,  even  mathematicians  whose  cal¬ 
culations,  based  upon  knowledge  obtained  in  experi¬ 
ments  conducted  with  crude  instruments  and  inade¬ 
quate  information,  have  saved  an  immense  toil  to  later 
investigators.  Modern  electrical  measurements  are 
called  by  their  names.  This  is  the  meaning  of  some 
of  them. 

Volt. — (  From  Volta ,  discoverer  of  the  “  Voltaic 
pile ,  ’  ’  and  general  investigator  electrical  measurements. 
— About  1720).  A  unit  of  measure  equivalent  to  pres¬ 
sure  of  one  cell  of  a  galvanic  battery. 

Ampere. — {From  Ampere,  the  discoverer  of  the  lazvs 
of  electro-dynamic  action, and  the  theory  of  molecular 
currents. — 1820).  Unit  of  current  equivalent  to  the 
current  which  one  Volt  of  pressure  will  produce 
through  one  Ohm  of  resistance. 

OliM. — ( The  discoverer  of  the  mathematical  theory  of 
the  Galvanic  current,  and  definer  of  the  accurate  ideas 
of  electro-motive  force,  current  strength,  and  resistance. 
— 1827).  Means  a  unit  of  resistance  equal  to  resist¬ 
ance  of  100  feet  of  copper  wire  the  size  of  a  pin. 

Coulomb. — {Discoverer  of  the  torsion  balance,  and 
general  investigator  of  electrical  measurements. — 1720). 
A  unit  of  quantity  of  electricity  equal  to  the  quantity 
of  one  Ampere  flowing  for  one  second. 

Farad. — {Faradoy,  the  rencnuned  discoverer  of  elec¬ 
tro-magnetic  rotation,  and  of  the  laws  of  induction. 
1820.)  The  unit  of  capacity  for  electricity. 

There  are  many  other  units  of  measurement  used 
in  electrical  science  and  construction,  and  understood 
by  engineers,  and  most  of  them  bear  the  name  of  some 
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early  investigator.  Their  bearing  is  direct  and  their 
uses  indispensable,  and  they  are,  like  many  other 
apparent  puzzles  in  science,  simple  when  once  under¬ 
stood.  Mr.  Edison,  as  a  witness  in  the  trial  of  acause 
in  which  he  appeared  as  expert,  likened  the  passing 
of  an  electrical  current  in  a  conducting  wire  to  the 
flow  of  water  in  a  pipe.  “  Electro-motive  force  ” 
corresponds  to  the  pressure,  or  “head”  with  which 
water  is  pushed  through  a  pipe.  “  Resistance  ”  is 
something  like  the  friction  of  the  sides  of  the  pipe 
hindering  the  flow.  A  large  quantity  of  water  can  be 
made  to  pass  through  a  small  pipe  if  the  pressure  be 
strong  enough  ;  the  same  quantity  will  flow  through  a 
larger  pipe  with  less  pressure.  In  common  usage 
volts  mean  pressure.  A  thousand  volts  will  kill  a 
man  if  the  current  traverses  his  body.  A  current  of 
only  two  hundred  volts  would  not  injure  him  seriously. 
An  ampere  means  so  much  volume,  or  quantity,  with¬ 
out  reference  to  the  force  with  which  it  is  pushed. 
Ohm's  Law,  as  it  is  called,  is  this :  The  strength  of 
the  current,  which  is  stated  in  amperes,  equals  the 
electro-motive  force,  which  is  stated  in  volts,  divided 
by  the  resistance,  stated  as  so  many  ohms. 

There  is  a  wide  variance  in  the  strength  of  currents 
used  for  commercial  purposes.  High  voltage,  dan¬ 
gerous  to  life,  is  economical  because  more  electricity 
can  be  got,  at  a  greater  distance,  through  a  smaller 
copper  wire,  which  costs  less  than  a  larger  wire.  The 
entire  electrical  business  has  passed  the  stage  of 
beautiful  experiment  and  scientific  deduction,  and  is 
absolutely  commercial.  Every  consideration  of  econ¬ 
omy,  therefore,  weighs  and  is  practiced.  Some  sys¬ 
tems,  as  the  Edison,  are  of  low  voltage.  Others,  as 
the  Thompson-Houston  and  Westinghouse,  are  of 
high.  There  is  a  general  tendency  toward  high  pres¬ 
sure  in  electricity,  as  there  is  in  steam,  though,  as  in 
steam,  while  first  cost  may  be  less,  running  expenses 
often  prove  to  be  greater. 

Laws  of  Electricity. 

Aside  from  the  units  of  measurement  used  in  elec¬ 
tricity  there  are  certain  natural  laws,  some  of  which 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  know  before  even  experi¬ 
ments  can  be  performed.  Some  of  the  more  general 
of  these  will  be  mentioned. 

Electrolysis  : — From  the  earliest  times  heat  has  been 
used  as  a  means  of  breaking,  separating,  disintegrat¬ 
ing;  in  other  words  melting.  The  theory  is  that 
these  operations  are  performed  by  vibrations  among 
atoms  caused  by  heat,  and  it  is  a  form  of  the  vibra¬ 
tion  of  molecules  theory  mentioned  above.  Electric¬ 
ity  has  the  same  power,  and  it  is  known  as  electrolysis. 
The  vibrations  probably  occur  in  the  same  way  with 
electricity  that  they  do  with  heat,  but  not  with  the 
same  violence  and  irregularity.  That  which  goes  on 
in  the  jar  of  a  battery  of  any  kind  is  electrolysis. 
Electroplating  of  all  kinds  is  performed  by  it.  The 
new  processes  of  extracting  aluminum  from  its  native 
combinations  by  electrical  action  depend  upon  it.  It 
is  too  technical  for  entire  explanation  in  this  article, 
but,  perhaps  under  other  names,  its  applications  in 
the  arts  are  very  numerous,  and  some  of  them  were 
absolutely  impossible  before  the  discovery  of  means 
of  using  its  properties,  while  many  of  them  are  as 
beautiful  in  result  as  they  are  wonderful  in  accomplish¬ 
ment.  The  common  battery  has  been  referred  to  as 
an  example  of  electrolysis,  but  even  in  this  old  and 
simple  contrivance  there  are  mysteries  not  yet  under¬ 
stood.  The  energy  of  chemical  affinity  is,  in  some 
way ,  converted  into  the  energy  of  electrical  vibrations, 
and  the  way  is  similar  to  the  easy  conversion  of  elec¬ 
tricity  into  heat. 
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Electrical  phenomena,  all  take  place  in  an 
electrical  field, ‘with  positive  electricity  at  its  one 
terminal  and  negative  electricity  at  its  other.  This 
condition  is  fundamental,  and  is  the  basis  of  all  ex¬ 
periment. 

A  conductor  is  a  body  whose  molecules  have 
the  power  of  communicating  their  electricities  to  each 
other  with  great  ease,  so  that  the  vibrations,  imper¬ 
ceptible  and  not  in  any  apparent  sense  disturbing  the 
structure  of  the  body,  are  carried  along  its  length  in 
an  incredibly  brief  time.  This  vibration  from  end  to 
end  is  so  rapid  that  the  results  of  measurement  would 
not  be  perceptible  by  the  human  senses.  A  current 
may  traverse  a  copper  wire  around  the  world  while 
the  clock  ticks  once. 

A  non-conductor  is  a  body  whose  molecules 
only  acquire  the  power  of  transmission  of  vibra¬ 
tions  under  great  force.  All  bodies  are  conductors 
more  or  less.  There  is  no  absolute  non-conductor. 
The  best  non-conductor  is  simply  a  very  slow  conduct¬ 
or.  Thousands  of  experiments  have  failed  to  establish 
anything  more  than  degrees  of  conductile  faculty.  If 
the  absolute  non-conductor  could  be  found  it  would 
be  a  substance  or  body  that  would  repel,  or  be  an¬ 
tagonistic  to,  the  electric  current,  and  in  nature  there 
are  none  such.  Were  there  such  the  following  pro¬ 
position  would  not  be  true. 

The  ELECTRIC  field  cannot  be  circumscribed  by 
the  interposition  of  a  non-conductor.  A  magnet  at¬ 
tracts  through  glass  or  wood.  All  induction  takes 
place,  and  all  induced  currents  are  produced  through 
interposed  non-conductors  either  of  air  and  space  or 
of  actual  substance.  All  attempts  to  insulate  are 
therefore  only  partially  successful.  One  cannot  lay  a 
conducting-wire  on  or  in  the  ground  and  successfully 
convey  a  current  through  it  without  loss.  Insulating 
this  wire  in  a  tube  of  wood,  and  laying  the  tube  along 
the  ground  would  better  its  conducting  qualities  but 
not  perfect  them.  Raise  the  same  wire  upon  poles 
and  insulate  its  contacts  with  glass,  and  the  induction 
which  still  goes  on  is  ameliorated,  not  entirelyremedied. 
So  a  trolley-wire  for  street-cars, laid  in  a  slot  to  convey 
the  current,  will  be  a  better  conductor  if  its  supports 
are  insulated,  but  it  cannot  by  such  insulation  be  made 
to  hold  and  carry  its  current  as  it  receives  it,  and 
some  of  it  it  would  carry  though  buried  naked  in  wet 
earth  because  it  is  a  better  conductor  than  earth. 
This  question  of  insulation  has  of  course  its  modifica¬ 
tions  and  conditions.  A  dynamic  current  may  yet  be 
produced  whose  voltage  shall  be  so  low,  whose  pres¬ 
sure  so  small,  that  it  will  cling  to  its  conductor  through 
earth  and  water,  or  the  contact  of  a  metal  of  lower 
conductivity,  and  still  be  made  to  perform  its  task.  It 
may  be  added  that  the  earth  is  the  great  absorber  of 
electric  currents,  and  this  is  a  quality  very  useful  in 
some  respects,  as  in  all  circuits  of  one  wire,  but  so 
far  the  enemy  of  all  attempts  to  easily  and  cheaply 
construct  an  electric  railroad,  or  railroad  signal, 
whose  conductors  shall  be  the  rails,  or  whose  trolley- 
wire  is  in  or  on  the  ground.  A  non-conductor  is  in¬ 
terposed  between  two  conductors  to  prevent  contact, 
as  in  sub-marine  cables. 

The  flow  of  electricity  will  always  be  between 
two  points  where  there  is  a  difference  of  potential. 

Electricity  appears  only  on  the  surfaces  of  con¬ 
ductors.  On  these  surfaces  it  occupies  a  thickness 
not  appreciable.  When  a  conductor  is  caused  to  ap¬ 
proach  a  magnetized  body,  the  density  of  the  elec¬ 
tricity  is  found  to  be  greater  on  that  side  which  is 
exposed  to  the  conductor.  Electricity  concentrates 
itself  on  points  and  projections  standing  out  from  the 
main  body  of  the  conductor. 


The  intensity  of  an  induced  current  is  in 
proportion  to  the  suddenness  of  the  movements  of  the  pri¬ 
mary  coil.  In  one  revolution  of  a  soft  iron  armature 
in  front  of  the  poles  of  a  permanent  magnet,  an  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  movement  of  the  armature  of  a  dynamo, 
two  currents  are  induced  in  the  coils  encircling  it,  in 
opposite  directions,  and  each  lasting  half  a  revolution, 
starting  from  the  line  joining  the  poles.  These  op¬ 
posite  direction  currents  are  in  the  dynamo  changed  to 
a  series  of  impulses  in  one  direction  only,  by  means  of 
that  part  of  the  machine  not  so  far  described,  called 
the  “  Commutator.”  The  contrivance  is  a  necessary 
part  of  the  machine  only  so  far  as  transmission,  not 
manufacture,  of  the  current  is  concerned. 

A  battery  current — Voltaic  current— is  pro¬ 
duced  whenever  two  metals  are  placed  in  metallic  con¬ 
tact  in  a  liquid  which  acts  more  upon  one  of  them  than 
upon  the  other.  There  is  a  choice  in  the  mode  of  pro¬ 
ducing  this  current.  What  may  be  called  the  electrical 
behavior  of  a  metal  depends  much  upon  the  metal  with 
which  it  is  associated.  Electrodes  very  commonly 
used  in  batteries  are  zinc  and  carbon,  and  in  the  grav¬ 
ity,  or  “crow  foot”  battery,  zinc  and  copper.  Fluids 
vary  in  batteries,  and  there  are  many  varieties,  some 
of  them  involving  principles  which  are  standard,  and 
have  entered  into  the  nomenclature  of  the  science. 

Positive  electricity  passes  from  the  metal  acted 
upon.  In  zinc  and  carbon  battery,  for  example,  the 
current  passes  from  the  zinc.  This  metal  is  called 
electro-positive  to  the  other. 

MedicaI  electricity.  Correspondence  which 
has  lately  come  to  light  shows  that  Doctor  Franklin 
was  the  first  man  to  whom  occurred  the  idea  of  using 
the  electrical  current,  as  it  was  known  to  him,  as  a 
remedial  agent  in  disease,  and  that  he  was  successful 
in  its  application.  Medical  electricity  has  grown  from 
the  condition  of  being  the  mere  tool  of  charlatans 
and  fakirs  to  a  recognized  place  in  therapeutics.  The 
current  usually  used  is  the  galvanic,  or  interrupted 
current.  The  contraction  of  the  muscles  resulting  is 
familiar.  There  is  also  a  tendency  to  heat. 

The  current  is  also  now  used  to  heat  a  platinum  wire 
for  cauterization,  and  drawn  into  a  loop,  to  cut  off  ex¬ 
crescences  and  growths  in  cavities,  the  white-hot  wire 
so  cauterizing  its  amputation  as  to  stop  bleeding. 
The  incandescent  light  is  also  used  for  exploring 
cavities  in  the  body.  The  appearance  of  the  medical 
battery  is  familiar.  As  commonly  constructed  a  thick 
coil  of  wire  is  wound  over  an  iron  cone.  This  wire 
carries  the  ci^rent  from  the  battery,  and  the  inclosed 
cone  is  magnetized  by  it.  When  the  current  in  the 
coil  is  broken  the  cone  is  instantly  demagnetized,  and 
this  interruption  causes,  by  reason  of  the  law  ex¬ 
plained  above,  the  passage  of  an  impulse  of  induced 
current  through  the  coil-wire.  By  an  automatic  ar¬ 
rangement  familiar  as  producing  the  buzzing  sound, 
called  a  make-and-break,  or  rheotome,  the  battery 
current  is  continually  made  and  broken  by  its  own  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  cone.  The  machine  furnishes  a  rapid 
succession  of  momentary  currents  passing  in  the  same 
direction.  This  is  a  familiar  example  of  the  use  of 
the  induction  coil,  ordinarily,  and  always  in  principle, 
constructed  as  follows. 

The  induction  coil  consists  of  a  wire  wound 
around  a  soft  iron  cone,  or  a  bundle  of  soft  iron  rods, 
or  a  roll  of  soft  sheet  iron  made  as  it  would  be  of 
paper.  This  coil  receives,  through  a  break  piece  or 
interrupter,  automatic  or  worked  by  hand,  a  discon¬ 
tinuous  current  from  a  battery.  Around  this  first  coil 
mentioned,  which  is  usually  of  coarse  wire,  and  most 
thoroughly  insulated  from  it,  is  another  coil  of  fine 
wire  of  great  length.  The  terminals  of  this  last  wire 
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furnish  the  positive  and  negative  currents.  A  con¬ 
denser  made  of  tin  foil  separated  by  layers  of  oil  silk 
or  paraffin  paper  may  be  connected  with  the  primary 
circuit,  and  acts  as  a  Leyden  jar  would.  When  a 
moderate  current  is  turned  on,  and  the  interrupter 
put  in  action,  at  each  break  of  the  circuit  sparks  and 
flashes  pass  between  the  terminals.  Before  the 
modern  electric  light  was  perfected  the  induction  coil 
was  indispensable  in  producing  the  flashes  by  which 
gas  was  lighted  in  public  buildings  without  the  use  of 
very  extensive  battery  systems,  and  the  machine  still 
has  its  uses  in  practical  electricity. 

Storage  batteries.  Strictly  speaking,  the  name 
is  misleading,  and  there  is  no  such  thing.  What  are 
called  such  represent  attempts  in  a  branch  of  electric¬ 
ity  yet  in  its  infancy.  The  principle  involved  in  stor¬ 
age,  or  “secondary”  batteries  is  the  decomposing  of 
combined  chemicals  by  the  action  of  electricity  which 
is  at  hand — the  local  supply — these  chemicals,  thus 
decomposed,  torn  apart,  reunite  again  as  soon  as  they 
are  allowed  to  do  so.  This  reuniting  produces  elec¬ 
tricity  as  explained  in  the  action  of  a  battery,  approxi¬ 
mating  in  quantity  that  which  was  used  in  decompos¬ 
ing.  This  is  the  “  storage  ”  battery.  The  materials 
usually  employed  are  sheets  of  lead  smeared  with 
a  coat  of  red  lead.  These  batteries  may  be  used 
again  and  again.  They  are  destined  to  great,  though 
slow,  improvement,  since  the  field  in  which  they  are 
wanted  is  very  large,  and  their  value,  if  efficient, 
is  inestimable. 

The  dynamo,  the  motor,  and  the  electric  light  have 
been  briefly  and  generally  described  as  to  their  cause 
and  mode  of  action,  leaving  mechanical  details  to  be 
studied  from  other  sources.  There  remain  two  or 
three  others  of  the  astonishing  developments  of  mod¬ 
ern  electricity  which  will  now  be  briefly  alluded  to  in 
the  same  manner. 

The  telephone.  A  form  of  this  instrument  was 
long  since  well  known.  The  first  imperfect  one  was 
probably  made  by  a  man  named  Reis,  in  i860.  It 
did  not  include  the  most  important  principle  of  the 
present  telephone  and  would  not  transmit  speech. 
The  successful  articulating  instrument  was  invented 
by  Bell,  of  Chicago,  in  1875.  The  first  instrument  of 
Bell  was  crude,  but  it  was  operative,  and  it  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  simultaneous  inventions  of  Gray  of 
Chicago,  Edison,  and  others,  and  was  rapidly  im¬ 
proved  by  the  same  men,  and  by  Blake,  and  others.  The 
best  features  of  each  have  been  combined  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  commercial  telephone,  which  is  very  simple  in 
construction.  The  Bell  telephone  is  contained  in  a 
tube-shaped  case  which  contains  a  bar-magnet  wound 
with  fine  insulated  wire  at  one  end,  and  adjusted  in 
very  close  proximity  to  a  diaphragm  of  thin  iron 
placed  crosswise  to  it  at  the  other.  The  latter  is 
gripped  around  its  edge,  and  its  center  is  fiee  to  vi¬ 
brate  toward  and  from  the  end  of  the  bar-magnet. 
This  little  diaphragm  vibrates  thus  with  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  air  caused  by  the  sound  of  the  voice; 
that  is,  by  the  means  by  which  sound  is  produced 
and  carried,  being  set  into  vibrations  corresponding 
to  the  variations  of  the  voice,  and  moving  more  or 
less  toward  and  from  the  end  of  the  bar-magnet  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  these  tqnes.  This  is  one-half  of  the  theory 
of  the  telephone. 

Now,  if  the  diaphragm  can  be  made  to  reproduce 
its  vibrations  in  another  precisely  similar  diaphragm 
at  the  other  end  of  the  line,  the  same  sounds  will 
there  be  produced,  and  we  have  speech,  not  earned 
oven  ci  wire,  yet  heard,  at  any  distance.  This  is  thus 
accomplished.  The  coils  around  the  bar-magnets  are 
connected  with  the  ends  of  wire  of  any  length.  When 
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the  diaphragm  against  which  some  one  is  talking  ap¬ 
proaches  its  magnet  the  latter  is  strengthened,  and 
an  impulse  of  electricity  is  generated  by  induction  in 
the  coil  around  the  magnet. 

This  impulse  is  transmitted  to  the  coil  around  the 
magnet  at  the  other,  the  receiving,  end.  That  mag¬ 
net  is  strengthened  also,  and  attracts  its  diaphragm 
in  the  same  way  that  the  transmitting  diaphragm 
was  moved  by  the  voice.  The  voice  ceases  or  varies 
and  the  diaphragm  again  recedes  from  its  magnet. 
This  weakens  the  magnet,  and  an  impulse  of  electric¬ 
ity  in  an  opposite  direction,  by  induction,  is  again 
sent  through  the  wire,  the  receiving  diaphragm  again 
imitating  precisely  the  action  of  the  transmitting  one. 
In  this  way  a  series  of  impulses  of  electricity,  corre¬ 
sponding  exactly  in  po^ocr  with  the  sounds  of  the  voice, 
are  sent  through  the  wire  and  reconverted  into  fac¬ 
simile  sounds  at  the  other  end. 

But  though  the  movements  of  the  diaphragm  are 
exactly  reproduced,  so  that  the  reproduction  of  the 
voice  is  perfect,  the  sound  produced  is  weak,  and  can 
only  be  heard  when  the  ear  is  placed  very  near  the 
receiving  diaphragm'.  No  efforts  to  remedy  this  de¬ 
fect  have  so  far  been  successful. 

For  commercial  use  the  battery  system  is  employed 
in  the  telephone,  by  passing  a  steady  flow  of  electric¬ 
ity  through  an  arrangement  which  throws  the  cur¬ 
rent  into  the  proper  vibrations  by  stopping  it  at  each 
interval  between  impulses.  The  permanent  magnet 
and  its  coil  is  displaced  by  pieces  of  carbon  between 
the  diaphragm  and  its  solid  support.  The  wires  are 
connected  to  the  support  and  diaphragm,  and  the  bat¬ 
tery  current  passes  through  the  carbon.  When  the 
diaphragm  vibrates  the  carbon  is  slightly  compressed, 
its  resistance  reduced,  and  the  amount  of  current 
passing  through  the  line  is  permitted  to  increase  mo¬ 
mentarily.  All  impulses  are  transmitted  in  this  way, 
with  the  same  effect  as  above  described.  This  is  the 
Blake  transmitter,  with  the  Bell  receiver. 

The  bell  of  a  telephone  is  not  rung  by  the  current 
used  in  messages.  A  small  hand  magneto-generator 
does  this.  The  receiving  instrument  hangs  on  a 
hook,  and  when  so  hung  pulls  a  lever  down  in  such  a 
way  as  to  disconnect  the  line,  and  connect  the  alarm- 
bell  circuit.  The  central  office  arrangement  for  con¬ 
necting  subscribers  who  wish  to  talk  must  remain 
undescribed  except  briefly.  This  is  accomplished  by 
means  of  a  “  switch  board,”  which  is  a  convenience 
having  many  forms,  by  any  of  which  a  person  there  in 
attendance  connects  the  wire  of  a  subscriber  with  one 
of  another  asked  for,  so  that  these  two  are  in  circuit 
and  can  talk  with  each  other. 

The  long  distance  telephone  consists  of  large 
conductors,  improved  instruments,  a  metallic  circuit 
instead  of  one  wire,  and  a  ground  connection,  and 
except  in  these  details  is  the  ordinary  telephone, 
working  in  the  same  way. 

The  telautograph.  Alexander  Bain  constructed 
some  fifty  years  ago  an  electrical  instrument  for 
reproducing  characters.  But  the  characters  were 
first  formed  in  metal,  and  were  then  reproducedin  fac¬ 
simile  at  the  receiving  station,  and  five  wires,  at  least, 
were  used.  In  1856  Casselli,  of  Florence,  made  a 
copying  telegraph  which  involved  the  use  of  a  pen¬ 
dulum  arrangement  six  feet  long.  It  contained  valu¬ 
able  ideas,  but  never  came  into  extensive  use.  A 
telantographic  system  is  distinct  from  a  facsimile,  or 
copying  system,  in  the  fact  that  by  the  former  char¬ 
acters  are  transmitted  to  the  receiving  station  at  the 
very  time  they  are  being  formed  by  the  pen  or  pencil  oj 
the  sender.  If  in  such  a  system  no  expert  operators 
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are  required,  if  it  is  rapid,  and  reproduces  in  form 
precisely  what  is  sent,  it  is  of  very  great  value.  But 
it  must  be  autographic  as  its  chiefest  value. 

There  was  a  writing  telegraph  made  by  E.  A. 
Cowper,  of  England,  in  1874,  whose  operations  de¬ 
pended  on  variations  of  strength  of  two  small  electro¬ 
magnets,  each  in  a  separate  circuit.  The  principle 
used  was  the  compounding  of  the  movements  of  a 
point  in  two  directions.  This  arrangement  was  im¬ 
proved  by  J.  H.  Robinson  in  1884,  and  by  Etheridge 
of  Pittsburg.  It  was  operated  to  a  limited  extent, 
but  it  required  skill  to  use  the  instrument,  and  could 
not  reproduce  text-written  characters,  and  the  space 
used  was  only  one  inch  square. 

Gray,  the  inventor  of  the  telautograph,  seems  also 
to  have  invented  the  name.  It  is  on  the  “  page-and- 
line  ”  system,  as  against  “single-line  ”  systems.  The 
principle  used  is  that  of  “compounding  apoint,”  which 
may  as  well  be  here  described. 

Suppose  a  standard  of  any  kind  to  be  placed  up¬ 
right  in  a  stream  of  water.  It  moves  freely  on  a  point 
at  the  bottom  of  the  stream,  and  when  the  current  is 
running  its  point  will  bend  down  stream  like  a  rush  in 
a  brook.  There  is  a  spring  attached  to  the  upper  side 
of  this  rod  tending  to  hold  it  straight,  and  keeping  it 
straight  when  there  is  no  current,  as  the  rush  stands 
straight  again  when  the  current  of  the  brook  becomes 
still  water,  by  the  elasticity  of  its  stem.  When  the 
current  of  water  is  turned  on  the  standard  is  bent 
down  stream  against  the  spring.  When  the  current 
is  lessened  it  comes  partly  up.  Suppose  now  a  stream 
enters  the  current  in  which  this  standard  stands,  pre¬ 
cisely  opposite  to  it,  and  at  right  angles.  Both  cur¬ 
rents  are  turned  on,  and  the  movement  of  the  stand¬ 
ard  will  be  controlled  by  both  streams,  and  it  will 
lean  in  a  direction  diagonal,  as  a  compromise  be¬ 
tween  the  forces  of  both  currents.  Suppose  now  the 
first  current  is  cut  off  entirely.  Then  the  spring  will 
draw  it  back  to  an  upright  position  so  far  as  that  cur¬ 
rent  is  concerned,  but  the  side  current  will  still  de¬ 
flect  it,  and  its  point  will  swing  round  to  its  last  posi¬ 
tion  in  a  segment  of  a  circle.  Lessen  the  side  cur¬ 
rent,  and  there  is  a  still  further  compromise  move¬ 
ment.  Increase,  diminish,  or  cut  off,  either  current  at 
will,  and  this  upright  rod  will  be  controlled  in  all  its 
movements  accordingly. 

Now,  we  have  seen  how  the  vibrations  in  the  dia¬ 
phragm  of  a  telephone  were  controlled  by  increasing 
and  diminishing  impulses  along  the  wire,  controlled 
by  the  air  vibrations  caused  by  the  voice  upon  the 
transmitting  diaphragm.  The  impulses  over  the  two 
line  wires  in  the  telautograph  must  be  made  to  move 
a  recording  pen  instead  of  a  diaphragm,  and  it  is  done 
by  substituting  an  electrical  current  of  varying  inten¬ 
sity  for  the  imagined  stream  of  water  described  above, 
and  this  intensity  of  the  current  is  controlled,  through 
appropriate  devices,  by  the  movements  of  the  pen  in 
the  hand  of  the  sender  of  the  message.  There  are 
two  silk  cords  attached  to  the  point  of  the  sending 
pen,  and  running  off  from  opposite  sides  of  it  into  the 
case  to  drums  around  which  they  are  wound.  Moving 
the  point  of  the  pencil  downwards  or  upwards  will 
pull  both  cords  and  move  both  drums.  Moving  to 
one  side  only  will  move  only  one  drum  ;  to  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  only  the  other  drum.  Moving  it  diagonally 
will  move  one  drum  more  than  the  other,  and  so  on 
ad  infinitum .  These  drums  are  made  to  oscillate  an 
electrical  point  each,  which  point  controls  the  im¬ 
pulses  over  the  wires,  so  that,  supposing  the  receiv¬ 
ing  pen  to  be  similar  in  situation  to  the  little  standard 
in  the  controlled  currents  of  water,  it  can  be  made  to 
precisely  imitate  the  movements  of  the  pen  in  the 


hands  of  the  sender.  Further  arrangements  cause 
the  pen  to  be  lifted  when  the  receiving  pen  is,  and  the 
paper  to  pass  as  it  is  used.  The  machine  in  its  con¬ 
struction  is  not  described.  A  hundred  varying  de¬ 
vices  might  possibly  be  made  when  once  the  man¬ 
ner  of  efficiency  is  understood.  There  is  no  skill  re¬ 
quired  in  its  operation.  Telephone  wires  now  in 
place  may  be  used,  at  least  partially,  for  duty  in  con¬ 
nection  with  it. 

Electricity  and  Hygiene. — The  use  of  electric 
lights  in  churches,  public  halls,  theaters,  and  other 
places  of  public  assembly  has  been  of  immense  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  purity  of  the  air,  hitherto  vitiated  by  the 
combustion  of  gas,  oil,  and  kindred  agents  that  de¬ 
pend  on  atmospheric  oxygen  for  their  illuminating 
power.  Within  a  very  short  time  it  has  been  discov¬ 
ered  that  a  discharge  of  electric  sparks  through  an  at¬ 
mosphere  laden  with  dust,  has  the  effect  of  causing 
the  dust  to  settle  ;  and  this  discovery  has  been  utilized 
in  lead  furnaces  to  free  the  air  of  the  deleterious 
fumes  of  volatilized  lead.  In  flour  mills,  also,  elec¬ 
tricity  is  used  to  free  the  air  from  the  impalpable  dust 
which  otherwise  permeates  the  atmosphere,  and  which 
is  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  workmen,  as  well  as 
greatly  increasing  the  risk  of  fire,  owing  to  its  ex¬ 
treme  inflammability. 

ELEMI.  The  resin  thus  termed  in  modern  phar¬ 
macy  is  obtained  by  incising  the  trunk  of  a  species  of 
Canarium  found  in  the  Phillipine  Islands.  It  is  a 
soft,  more  or  less  translucent,  adhesive  substance,  of 
granular  consistency  and  fennel-like  smell,  and  color¬ 
less  when  pure,  but  sometimes  gray  or  blackish  from 
the  presence  of  carbonaceous  and  other  impurities. 
When  exposed  to  the  air  it  becomes  yellowish  in  tint 
and  harder.  It  consists  mainly  of  essential  oil,  and 
of  an  amorphous  and  a  crystalline  resin,  the  former 
easily  soluble  in  cold,  and  the  latter  only  in  hot  alco¬ 
hol.  Elemi  is  used  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of 
spirit  and  turpentine  varnishes,  which  it  enables  to  dry 
without  cracking. 

ELEPHANT,  a  family  of  pachydermatous  mam¬ 
mals  belonging  to  the  order  Proboscidea,  containing 
only  a  single  existing  genus  and  two  species — the  sole 
surviving  representatives  of  the  entire  order.  The 
elephants  are  characterized  by  great  massiveness  of 
body,  constituting  them  the  largest  of  living  terres¬ 
trial  mammals,  by  peculiarities  in  their  dentition,  and 
by  the  possession  of  a  lengthened  proboscis  or  trunk. 
The  latter  organ  is  a  huge  prolongation  of  the  nose 
and  upper  lip,  measuring  usually  from  six  to  eight 
feet  in  length,  and  almost  wholly  composed  of  a  mass 
of  muscles,  numbering,  according  to  Cuvier,  nearly 
40,000,  and  curiously  interlaced,  so  as  to  produce  the 
greatest  diversity  of  motion.  Its  extremity  contains 
the  two  openings  of  the  nostrils  by  which  the  ele¬ 
phant  breathes  when  swimming,  as  it  sometimes  does, 
with  only  the  tip  of  its  trunk  above  the  surface,  and 
through  which  it  can  fill  the  channels  of  its  trunk  with 
water,  the  flexibility  of  that  organ  enabling  it  to  pour 
the  liquid  into  its  mouth  or  to  squirt  it  over  the  sur¬ 
face  of  its  body.  By  a  peculiar  valvular  arrangement 
the  water  is  prevented  from  penetrating  into  the  bony 
nostrils.  The  extremity  of  the  trunk  is  produced  on 
the  upper  surface  into  a  finger-like  process,  and  ends 
beneath  in  a  thick  tubercle  which  acts  the  part  of 
thumb  to  the  prolongation  above,  while  the  whole  is 
exquisitely  endowed  with  the  sense  of  touch  and  so 
forms  an  organ  of  prehension  comparable  in  many 
respects  to  the  human  hand.  With  it  the  elephant  col¬ 
lects  its  food  and  drink,  discovers  the  snares  that  are 
often  set  in  its  path,  strikes  its  antagonist  to  the 
ground,  and  gives  vent  to  its  rage  in  a  shrill  trumpet-like 
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Sound,  hence  the  French  name  of  tfompe  for  the  pro¬ 
boscis,  corrupted  in  our  language  into  trunk.  Without 
it  the  animal  is  helpless,  being  unable  even  to  feed  itself ; 
and,  as  if  conscious  of  the  vital  importance  of  this  organ, 
the  elephant  is  exceedingly  cautious  in  using  it,  pre¬ 
ferring  when  in  combat  with  the  tiger  to  fight  with  its 
trunk  carried  aloft,  out  of  reach  of  its  antagonist’s 
claws.  When  the  trunk  is  injured  the  elephant  be¬ 
comes  furious  with  rage  and  pain,  and  can  no  longer  be 
controlled  by  its  rider. 

The  teeth  of  the  elephant  consist  of  two  incisors,  or 
tusks,  as  they  are  called,  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  six 
molars  on  each  side  of  either  jaw.  The  permanent 
tusks  are  preceded  by  small  milk  teeth,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  give  place  to  their  successors  before  the  end  of 
the  second  year.  The  tusks,  proceeding  from  a  per¬ 
manent  pulp,  continue  to  grow  during  the  elephant’s 
lifetime,  and  sometimes  attain  enormous  size,  examples 
having  been  known  to  weigh  from  150  to  upward  of 
200  fb.  each.  They  consist  almost  entirely  of  ivory  — 
a  remarkably  fine  and  elastic  form  of  dentine  —  and  are 
hollow  for  a  considerable  part  of  their  length.  They 
are  also  deeply  imbedded  in  the  skull ;  thus  a  tusk, 
about  eight  feet  long  and  twenty-two  inches  in  girth, 
was  found  by  Sir  Samuel  Baker  to  be  imbedded  to  a 
depth  of  thirty-one  inches.  The  tusks  are  invariably 
best  developed  in  the  male  sex,  and  are  regarded  by 
Darwin  as  sexual  weapons.  Their  almost  vertical  po¬ 
sition,  however,  and  the  inability  of  the  elephant  to 
raise  its  head  above  the  shoulder,  render  their  use  as 
offensive  weapons  somewhat  difficult  ;  nevertheless  they 
are  certainly  employed  as  such  in  fighting  with  the 
tiger,  the  mode  of  using  them  depending,  says  Darwin, 
“  on  their  direction  and  curvature  ”  —  thus  the  elephant 
has  been  known  to  toss  a  tiger  to  a  distance  of  thirty 
feet  with  its  tusks,  when  these  were  turned  upward  and 
outward,  while  it  seeks  to  pin  its  foe  to  the  ground 
when  these  organs  have  the  usual  downward  direction. 
The  tusks  are  largest  in  the  African  species,  which 
feeds  principally  on  the  foliage  and  the  succulent  roots 
of  trees,  and  in  this  species  they  are  often  used  as  levers 
in  uprooting  mimosa  trees,  whose  crown  of  foliage  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  upturned  trunk.  In  Ceylon, 
on  the  other  hand,  where  the  elephant  lives  chiefly  on 
grass  and  herbage,  tusks  are  generally  absent  in  both 
sexes.  The  bullets  occasionally  found  imbedded  in  the 
solid  ivory  have  evidently  been  shot  into  the  upper  part 
of  the  tusk,  and,  getting  lodged  in  the  pulp  cavity, 
have  been  carried  down  by  the  growth  of  successive 
layers  of  ivory  into  the  solid  part  of  the  tooth.  The 
molar  teeth  consist  of  a  series  of  transverse  plates, 
composed  of  dentine,  and  coated  with  a  layer  of 
enamel,  the  whole  bound  together  by  the  substance 
known  as  crusta  petrosa ,  or  cement.  Each  of  these 
materials,  possessing  a  different  degree  of  hardness, 
wears  away  at  a  different  rate  from  the  others,  and  the 
uneven  surface  necessary  for  the  proper  trituration  of 
the  food  is  thus  produced.  Although  the  elephant  may 
be  said  to  have  altogether  six  molars  on  each  side  of 
either  jaw,  at  no  time  can  more  than  one  and  a  portion 
of  a  second  be  seen.  These  molars  are  not  deciduous 
in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  they  grow  from  behind  for¬ 
ward,  and  as  the  anterior  part  of  the  front  molar  gets 
worn  away  by  degrees,  its  successor  is  gradually  cutting 
its  way  through  the  gum,  from  which,  however,  it  does 
not  wholly  emerge  until  the  tooth  in  front  has  al¬ 
most  disappeared.  This  progression  of  the  molar 
teeth  continues  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
elephant’s  life,  so  that  it  may  be  said  to  be 
always  teething.  Six  of  such  molars,  each  composed  of 
a  greater  number  of  plates  than  its  predecessor,  are  said 
to  suffice  it  for  life.  The  massiveness  of  the  skull,  and 
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its  height  in  front,  to  which  the  elephant  owes  some¬ 
thing  of  its  sagacious  aspect,  is  due  not  to  the  great 
size  of  the  brain  —  which  is  relatively  small  —  but  to  the 
enormous  development  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium, 
rendered  necessary  in  order  to  give  attachment  to  the 
powerful  muscles  of  the  head  and  trunk.  The  presence 
of  large  air  cells,  however,  in  the  cranial  bones,  renders 
the  skull  light  in  proportion  to  its  enormous  bulk.  The 
eyes  in  the  elephant  are  small,  and  its  range  of  vision, 
owing  to  the  shortness  and  slight  flexibility  of  its  neck, 
is  somewhat  circumscribed  ;  this,  however,  is  of  second¬ 
ary  importance  to  an  animal  living  generally  in  dense 
forests,  where  the  prospect  is  necessarily  limited,  and 
in  the  elephant  is  compensated  for  by  exceeding  keen¬ 
ness  in  the  senses  of  hearing  and  smell.  Its  stomach 
resembles  that  of  the  camel  in  having  a  chamber  which 
can  be  cut  off  from  the  proper  digestive  cavity  for  the 
storing  of  water;  this  is  capable  of  holding  ten  gallons. 
The  contents  of  this  chamber  it  is  able  to  convey  into 
its  trunk,  should  it  wish  to  indulge  its  body  in  the 
luxury  of  a  shower  bath.  The  elephant  is  an  unwieldy 
creature,  weighing  fully  three  tons,  and  supported  on 
colossal  limbs,  which  from  their  straightness  and  ap¬ 
parent  want  of  flexibility — an  effect  produced  by  the 
greater  nearness  of  the  knee  and  elbow  to  the  ground 
than  in  most  animals  —  were  for  centuries  supposed 
either  to  be  jointless,  or  to  have  such  joints  as  could  not 
be  used. 

In  lying  down  it  does  not  place  the  hind  legs  beneath 
it,  as  is  generally  the  case,  but  extends  them  backward 
after  the  manner  of  a  person  kneeling.  By  this  method 
the  elephant  can  raise  its  huge  weight  with  little  per¬ 
ceptible  effort.  The  feet  are  furnished  with  five  toes, 
completely  enveloped  in  a  tegumentary  cushion,  and 
with  four  or  five  nails  on  each  of  the  front  feet,  and 
three  or  four  on  the  hind  ones,  according  to  the  species. 
The  skin  of  the  elephant  is  thick  and  soft,  and  of  a  dark 
brown  color.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  hairs  on 
certain  parts  of  its  body,  it  is  naked,  although  individu¬ 
als  found  in  the  elevated  districts  of  Northern  India  are 
said  to  be  more  hairy  than  those  inhabiting  warmer 
regions,  while  the  young  everywhere,  according  to  Ten- 
nent,  are  at  first  covered  with  a  woolly  fleece,  especially 
about  the  head  and  shoulders,  approximating  in  this 
respect  to  the  mammoth  which  inhabited  the  Palsearctic 
region  during  Pleistocene  times.  From  such  facts  Dar¬ 
win  regards  it  as  probable  that  existing  elephants  have 
lost  their  hairy  covering  through  exposure  to  tropical 
heat.  The  elephant  continues  to  grow  for  upward  of 
thirty  years,  and  to  live  for  more  than  100,  there  being 
well-authenticated  cases  of  elephants  that  lived  over  130 
years  in  captivity.  The  female  is  capable  of  breeding 
after  fifteen  years,  and  produces  a  single  young  one, 
rarely  two,  at  a  birth,  the  period  of  gestation  extending 
over  nearly  twenty-one  months.  The  young  elephant 
sucks  with  its  mouth,  and  not,  as  was  formerly  supposed, 
with  its  trunk. 

Elephants  are  polygamous,  associating  together  in 
considerable  herds,  under  the  guidance  of  a  single  leader, 
whom  they  implicitly  follow,  and  whose  safety  when 
menaced,  they  are  eager  to  secure.  These  herds  often 
do  great  damage  to  rice  and  other  grain  fields  in  culti¬ 
vated  districts,  trampling  under  foot  what  they  cannot 
eat.  A  slight  fence  is,  however,  generally  sufficient  to 
prevent  their  inroads,  the  elephant  regarding  all  such 
structures  with  the  greatest  suspicion,  connecting  them 
probably  in  some  way,  with  snares  and  pitfalls.  At 
times  this  usually  inoffensive  animal  is  subject  to  fits  of 
temporary  fury,  and  an  elephant  in  “  must,’*  as  this  fren¬ 
zied  condition  is  termed,  is  regarded  as  the  most  danger¬ 
ous  of  animals.  When  an  elephant,  from  whatever 
cause,  leaves  the  herd  to  which  it  belongs,  it  is  not  al- 
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lowed  to  join  the  ranks  of  another,  but  ever  after  leads  a 
solitary  life.  Those  individuals  are  known  as  “  rogues;” 
being  soured  in  temper  by  exclusion  from  the  society 
of  their  kind,  they  become  exceedingly  ferocious,  at¬ 
tacking  without  provocation  whatever  crosses  their  path. 

There  are  two  existing  species  of  elephants  —  the  Af¬ 
rican  and  the  Asiatic.  The  African  elephant  differs  in 
so  many  important  particulars  from  the  Asiatic  form  as 
to  have  been  placed  by  many  naturalists,  and  apparently 
with  sufficient  reason,  in  a  separate  genus.  The  enamel 
on  the  crown  of  its  molar  teeth  is  arranged  across  the 
surface  in  lozenge-shaped  figures,  instead  of  the  nearly 
parallel  transverse  ridges  of  the  other  species.  Its  ears 
are  enormously  large,  completely  covering  the  shoulder 
when  thrown  back;  they  have  been  known  to  measure 
three  and  one-half  feet  in  length  and  two  and  one-half 
feet  in  width.  Its  forehead  also  is  convex,  and  its  back 
concave,  while  in  the  other  the  forehead  is  almost  flat, 
and  the  back  convex.  The  African  elephant  ranges 
over  the  whole  of  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Cape,  where  it  formerly  abounded,  but 
from  which  it  has  been  driven  by  man.  In  height  it 
somewhat  exceeds  the  Asiatic  species,  although  never 
standing  more  than  eleven  feet  high  at  the  shoulders. 
Its  tusks  are  also  heavier,  and  occur  in  both  sexes,  al¬ 
though  in  the  female  they  are  comparatively  small,  a 
male  tusk  usually  weighing  about  fifty  pounds,  while 
that  of  the  female  rarely  exceeds  ten  pounds.  “  The 
tusks  of  the  African  elephant,”  says  Baker,  “are  seldom 
alike.  As  a  man  uses  his  right  hand  in  preference  to  his 
left,  so  the  elephant  works  with  a  particular  tusk  which 
is  termed  by  the  traders  el-hadam  (the  servant);  this  is 
naturally  more  worn  than  the  other,  and  is  usually 
about  ten  pounds  lighter.  ”  They  roam  among  the  long 
grass  on  the  open  plains,  in  the  neighborhood  of  water, 
of  which  both  species  are  excessively  fond,  feeding  on 
the  leaves  and  roots  of  trees,  and  using  their  tusks  to 
overthrow  such  as  are  too  strong  to  be  pulled  down  by 
their  powerful  trunks.  The  African  elephant  was  in  an¬ 
cient  times  domesticated  by  the  Carthaginians,  who  em¬ 
ployed  it  in  their  wars  with  Rome.  It  was  this  species 
whicn  crossed  the  Alps  with  Hannibal,  and  which  the 
Romans,  after  the  conquest  of  Carthage,  made  use  of  in 
war,  in  the  amphitheater  and  in  military  pageants.  No 
African  race  has  succeeded  in  reclaiming  this  highly  in¬ 
telligent  and  naturally  docile  animal — a  fact  often 
quoted  in  proof  of  the  general  inferiority  of  the  negro 
race.  Although  common  in  Europe  during  the  ascend¬ 
ancy  of  the  Roman  Empire,  for  centuries  after  it  was 
almost  unknown;  and  it  was  only  in  1865  that  the  Zo¬ 
ological  Society  of  London  obtained  a  pair  for  their  gar¬ 
dens.  These  are  still  living. 

The  Asiatic  elephant  inhabits  the  wooded  parts  of  the 
Oriental  region,  from  India  and  Ceylon  eastward  to  the 
frontiers  of  China,  and  to  Sumatra  and  Borneo.  It 
chiefly  abounds  in  the  jungle,  and  probably  on  this  ac¬ 
count  is  less  active  and  fierce  than  the  African  form.  It 
is  not,  however,  partial,  as  was  at  one  time  supposed, 
to  low  grounds  and  sultry  heat,  abounding  in  India  and 
Ceylon,  principally  among  the  hilly  and  even  mount¬ 
ainous  districts,  where  the  cold  is  often  considerable.  It 
is  exceedingly  sure-footed,  and  shows  remarkable  sa¬ 
gacity  in  its  choice  of  a  route  over  mountain  districts. 
It  feeds  largely  on  grass,  and,  according  to  Tennent, 
the  stems  of  plantain,  stalks  of  sugar-cane,  and  the 
feathery  tops  of  bamboo  are  irresistible  luxuries,  and 
fruits  of  every  description  are  eaten  voraciously.  The 
tushs  grow  to  a  considerable  size  in  the  male,  but  are 
wanting  in  the  female  ;  while  in  the  Ceylon  elephant, 
which  by  Schlegel,  Tennent,  and  others  is  considered  as 
forming,  with  the  Sumatran  elephant,  a  distinct  species 
{Elephas  sumairanus),  tusks  are  also  absent  in  the 


female,  and  only  exceptionally  present  in  the  male. .  The 
latter,  however,  generally  has  a  pair  of  upper  incisors, 
known  as  “  tushes,”  about  a  foot  long,  and  one  or  two 
inches  in  diameter.  The  domestication  of  the  Asiatic 
elephant  dates  from  time  immemorial,  the  earliest 
records  in  which  it  is  mentioned  showing  that  it  was 
then  chiefly  employed  in  war.  Elephants  thus  figured 
in  the  armies  of  the  kings  of  India,  when  these  mon- 
archs  sought  to  repel  the  invasions  of  Alexander  the 
Great  and  ofTamerlane;  but,  however  formidable  look¬ 
ing,  they  could  not  withstand  the  impetuous  dash  of 
well-armed  and  well-disciplined  troops.  The  sabers 
of  the  invaders,  aimed  at  their  trunks,  rendered  the 
elephants  totally  unmanageable,  and  in  the  confusion 
that  ensued,  they  generally  did  more  harm  to  their  own 
side  than  to  the  enemy.  Great  wooden  towers,  capa¬ 
ble  it  is  said  of  accommodating  thirty-two  soldiers,  were 
usually  fastened  to  the  back  of  the  war  elephant,  and 
under  cover  of  these  the  archers  aimed  their  shafts. 
Since  the  introduction  of  fire-arms,  the  elephant  has  be¬ 
come  still  less  serviceable  as  an  “arm  of  war,”  and  is 
now  only  employed  in  dragging  heavy  artillery,  and  in 
the  transport  of  baggage. 

Elephants  have  been  known  to  breed  in  captivity,  and 
were  thus  bred,  in  ancient  Rome,  but  such  an  event  in 
India  or  Ceylon  is  of  the  rarest  occurrence,  although  in 
Ava,  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  females  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  roam  in  the  woods  in  a  semi-wild  state,  such 
births  are  common.  Domesticated  individuals,  in  India 
and  Ceylon,  have  thus  been  all  reclaimed  from  the  wild 
state,  and  the  gaps  caused  by  death  can  only  be  filled 
by  fresh  captures.  Single  wild  males  are  often  caught 
through  the  agency  of  tame  females  acting  as  decoys. 
When  it  is  sought  to  capture  whole  herds,  the  Hindus 
and  Singalese  construct,  in  the  heart  of  the  forest,  a  vast 
inclosure  known  as  a  corral ,  formed  of  the  trunks  and 
branches  of  trees,  with  an  opening  on  one  side,  into 
which  the  herd  is  driven. 

White  elephants  are  merely  albinos.  They  are  ex¬ 
tremely  rare,  and  great  store  is  set  upon  them  among  the 
independent  kingdoms  of  Further  India  —  the  chief 
white  elephant  at  the  court  of  Siam  ranking  next  to  the 
queen,  and  taking  precedence  of  the  heir  apparent !  Al¬ 
though  not  an  object  of  worship  in  those  countries,  the 
white  elephant  is  considered  a  necessary  adjunct  to 
royalty,  the  want  of  it  being  regarded  as  ominous  ;  and 
in  the  sixteenth  century  a  protracted  war  was  waged  be¬ 
tween  Siam,  Pegu,  and  Aracan,  in  the  course  of  which 
five  kings  were  killed,  for  the  possession  of  a  particular 
white  elephant. 

Although  now  containing  only  two  living  forms,  the 
family  of  elephants  was  in  past  geological  periods  much 
richer  in  species  —  fossil  remains  of  no  fewer  than  four¬ 
teen  species,  and  a  still  larger  number  belonging  to 
the  allied  genus  Mastodon  having  been  found  in  the 
Tertiary  formations,  to  which  their  remains  are  con¬ 
fined.  The  earliest  elephants  occur  in  the  Miocene 
deposits  of  Northern  India.  In  the  Pliocene  period 
they  make  their  appearance  in  Europe,  the  most  note¬ 
worthy  species  of  that  time  being  the  Elephas  antiquus , 
a  southern  form,  which,  surviving  the  rigors  of  the 
Glacial  period,  continued  on  into  Pleistocene  times. 
During  the  latter  period  elephants  first  appear  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  such  forms  as  the  Mammoth  ranging  over  the 
northern  regions  of  both  hemispheres.  The  Mammoth 
is  undoubtedly  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  extinct 
elephants,  owing  partly  to  its  having  co-existed  with 
man,  as  is  proved  by  the  numerous  flint  implements 
and  other  human  utensils  found  along  with  its  remains, 
and  also  to  the  perfect  state  of  preservation  in  which 
these  have  been  found.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  a  Siberian  hunter  discovered  an  entire  Mam* 
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moth  frozen  in  a  block  of  ice,  and  another  has  since 
been  found  —  both  so  perfectly  preserved  that  micro¬ 
scopic  sections  of  some  of  the  tissues  were  able  to  be 
made.  These  specimens  showed  that  this  huge  creat¬ 
ure,  unlike  existing  elephants,  was  thickly  clad  in  a 
covering  of  long  dark  hair,  mixed  at  the  roots  with 
shorter  hair  of  a  woolly  texture,  that  it  possessed  a 
mane,  and  that  it  had  tusks  of  enormous  length  curved 
upward  to  fully  three-fourths  of  a  circle.  Its  remains 
are  found  abundantly  in  England,  and  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  Northern  Europe  and  Asia.  They  are 
specially  abundant  in  Siberia,  where  the  tusks  are  so 
plentiful  and  so  well  preserved  as  to  form  an  important 
article  of  trade,  supplying,  it  is  said,  almost  the  whole 
of  the  ivory  used  in  Russia.  In  Malta  the  remains  of 
two  pigmy  elephants  —  the  one  four-and-a-half  feet 
high  at  the  shoulder,  and  the  other  only  three  feet  — 
have  been  discovered.  The  mastodons  differed  from 
the  true  elephants  chiefly  in  their  dentition,  having  a 
greater  number  of  molars,  and  having  these  crowned 
with  prominent  tubercles  arranged  in  pairs ;  they  had 
also  tusks  in  both  jaws,  those  in  the  lower,  however, 
never  attaining  great  length,  and  often  falling  out  dur¬ 
ing  the  lifetime  of  the  mastodon. 

ELEPHANTA  ISLE,  called  by  the  natives  Ghari- 
pur,  a  small  island  between  Bombay  and  the  mainland, 
is  situated  about  seven  miles  from  Bombay.  It  is  nearly 
five  miles  in  circumference,  and  the  few  inhabitants  it 
contains  are  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  rice,  and  in 
rearing  sheep  and  poultry  for  the  Bombay  market. 

ELEPHANTIASIS,  a  term  applied  to  two  distinct 
diseases,  one  of  which  is  characterized  by  a  peculiar 
overgrowth  of  the  skin  and  subjacent  textures.  This 
condition  appears  to  arise  from  repeated  attacks  of  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  skin  and  concurrent  obstruction  of 
the  veins  and  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  part.  It  may 
attack  any  portion  of  the  body,  but  most  commonly 
occurs  in  one  of  the  legs,  which  becomes  so  enlarged 
and  disfigured  as  to  resemble  the  form  of  the  limb  of  an 
elephant.  It  is  prevalent  in  the  Barbadoes  Islands, 
whence  the  name  Barbadoes  leg  is  derived.  The  thick¬ 
ening  is  due  to  excessive  increase  in  the  connective  tissue, 
which  results  from  the  inflammatory  process,  and  which, 
by  pressure  on  the  muscles  of  the  limb,  causes  them  to 
undergo  atrophy  or  degeneration.  In  the  earlier  stages 
of  this  disease  great  relief,  or  even  a  cure,  may  be 
effected  by  the  persistent  employment  of  wet  bandages, 
applied  tightly  to  the  limb  from  the  toes  upward,  as 
recommended  by  Hebra.  The  other  is  a  cutaneous 
disease,  and  is  most  likely  a  leprous  affection.  The  skin 
is  rendered  rough  and  like  an  elephant’s  rhind.  1  he 
disease  is  considered  by  medical  authorities  constitu¬ 
tional  and  incurable. 

ELEUSINIA,  a  festival  with  mysteries  in  honor  of 
the  goddess  Demeter  and  her  daughter  Persephone,  so 
named,  it  was  supposed,  from  the  celebration  of  the 
most  ancient  of  these  festivals  at  Eleusis.  The  institu¬ 
tional  legend  connects  the  festival  at  Eleusis  directly  with 
the  mythical  incidents  arising  out  of  the  rape  of  Perse¬ 
phone,  known  preeminently  as  Kore  or  the  Maiden. 
Mourning  bitterly  for  the  loss  of  her  child,  who  has  been 
borne  away  by  Hades  or  Aidoneus  to  the  regions  be¬ 
neath  the  earth,  the  goddess  Demeter  wanders  over  sea 
and  land  in  a  vain  search,  until  she  comes  to  Eleusis. 
Here  seated  on  a  stone,  and  absorbed  in  her  grief,  she  is 
accosted  by  the  daughters  of  the  Eleusinian  king  Celeus, 
and  by  them  brought  into  his  house,  where  she  finds  a 
home  and  becomes  the  nurse  of  his  only  son,  Demo- 
phoon.  To  make  the  child  immortal  she  plunges  him 
each  night  into  a  bath  of  fire  ;  but  before  the  work  is 
done,  the  process  is  seen  by  his  mother,  Metanira.  Her 
terror  excites  the  wrath  of  the  mysterious  stranger,  who, 
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throwing  off  her  garment  of  humiliation,  exhibits  herself 
in  all  her  majesty,  and,  rebuking  the  folly  which  has 
marred  the  fortunes  of  Demophoon,  promises  to  pre¬ 
scribe  the  rites  to  be  celebrated  in  the  temple  which  is 
to  be  built  to  her  honor  on  the  hill  above  the  fountain. 
In  this  temple  she  takes  up  her  abode  ;  but  the  grief 
from  which  she  had  been  roused  for  awhile  again  settles 
down  upon  her  ;  and  the  earth,  sympathizing  with  the 
mourning  mother,  refuses  to  yield  her  fruits  until  Zeus 
sends  Hermes,  his  messenger,  to  the  unseen  land,  and 
the  maiden  is  restored  to  her  mother  at  Eleusis,  a  name 
which  means  simply  the  trysting-place. 

In  later  times,  when  Eleusis  had  lost  its  political  in¬ 
dependence,  a  temple  of  the  goddess  at  Athens,  called 
the  Eleusinion,  became  to  some  extent  the  rival  of  the 
shrine  at  Eleusis  ;  but  the  dignity  of  the  ancient  sanctu¬ 
ary  was  still  marked  by  the  solemn  procession  yearly 
made  to  it  from  Athens,  during  the  greater  of  the  two 
Eleusinian  festivals.  To  this  feast  it  would  seem  that  at 
first  Athenians  only  were  admitted,  the  origin  of  the 
lesser  festival  being  ascribed  to  a  request  made  by  Her¬ 
cules  to  be  initiated  before  his  descent  into  Hades. 
Strangers  being,  it  was  said,  excluded  from  the  mys¬ 
teries,  the  lesser  Eleusinia  were  instituted  to  extend  the 
benefit  to  all  Greeks  who  might  wish  to  share  it.  The 
great  feast,  celebrated  yearly  during  the  months  of 
September  and  October,  lasted  nine  days. 

How  far  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  the  ritual  was 
strictly  Greek,  or  even  strictly  Aryan,  is  a  question  of 
greater  difficulty,  and  perhaps  of  greater  interest.  It 
may  be  enough  here  to  say  that  the  Iacchus  or  Dionysus 
who,  in  the  Eleusinian  legend,  is  the  son  of  Demeter,  is 
preeminently  a  Theban  god,  and  that  to  Thebes  especi¬ 
ally  is  traced  the  introduction  from  Asia  of  that  orgi¬ 
astic  worship  in  which  the  frenzy  of  the  worshipers  de¬ 
noted  the  irresistible  impulses  by  which  the  decay  and 
reproduction  of  the  natural  world  are  governed. 

ELEUSIS,  a  small  city  of  Attica  about  fourteen  miles 
northwest  of  Athens,  occupying  the  eastern  part  of 
a  rocky  ridge  close  to  the  shore  opposite  the  Island  of 
Salamis.  Like  most  of  the  other  cities  of  Greece,  its 
origin  is  ascribed  to  various  fabulous  characters,  and, 
among  these,  to  Ogyges,  a  fact  which  at  least  proves  it 
to  be  of  the  highest  antiquity.  In  the  earlier  period  of  its 
history  it  seems  to  have  been  an  independent  rival  of 
Athens,  and  it  was  afterward  reckoned  one  of  the  twelve 
Old  Attic  cities.  A  considerable  portion  of  its  small 
territory  was  occupied  by  the  plains  of  Thria,  notice' 
able  for  their  fertility. 

ELEVATOR.  See  “  Lifts,”  and  art.  “Build¬ 
ing.” 

ELGIN,  or  Morayshire,  a  maritime  county  in  the 
north  of  Scotland.  The  distance  from  the  sea  to  it* 
furthest  inland  point  is  thirty-three  miles.  It  contains, 
since  the  alterations  made  by  the  Inverness  and  Elgin 
County  Boundaries  Act,  1870,  about  487  square  miles, 
or  312,375  acres,  nearly  one-third  of  which  may  be  con. 
sidered  as  under  cultivation.  As  thus  limited,  the 
county  comprises  but  the  eastern  portion  of  the  ancient 
province  of  Moray,  which  extended  from  the  Spey  on 
the  east  to  the  River  Beauly  on  the  west,  and  from  the 
sea  to  the  Grampians  southward.  Population,  about 
45,000. 

In  all  parts  of  the  county  the  oldest  names  of  places 
are  Celtic,  showing  clearly  what  race  had  at  one  time 
been  in  possession  of  the  soil.  At  the  dawn  of  authen¬ 
tic  history  we  find  Macbeth,  Ri  or  Mormaer  of  Moray, 
in  rebellion  against  “  the  gracious  Duncan.”  The  sequel 
is  well  known.  A  century  or  so  later  there  was  a  great 
influx  of  strangers  into  Moray  —  Normans,  Saxons,  and 
Flemings  —  who  got  large  grants  of  land  from  David  I. 
and  his  immediate  successors. 
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Elgin,  a  royal  and  parliamentary  burgh  of  Scotland, 
and  the  county  town  of  the  above  county,  which,  from 
its  having  been  once  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  claims  for 
itself  the  designation  of  a  city.  It  occupies  a  sheltered 
situation  cm  the  banks  of  the  small  River  Lossie,  about 
five  miles  from  where  the  latter  enters  the  Moray  Firth. 
Population,  8,000. 

ELGIN,  a  flourishing  city  of  Kane  county,  Illinois,  is 
fituated  on  Fox  river,  and  on  the  Chicago  and  North- 
Western  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul 
railways,  thirty-six  miles  northwest  of  Chicago.  The 
river  at  this  point  furnishes  an  abundant  water-power, 
and  the  city  enjoys  a  widely  extended  reputation.  It 
is  especially  well-known  as  the  location  of  the  Elgin 
National  Watch  factory,  an  establishment  employing 
nearly  1,000  experienced  operatives,  and  producing  an 
annual  output  valued  at  nearly  one  million  of  dollars. 
In  the  manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese  Elgin  is  also 
prominent,  27,608,047  pounds  of  these  articles,  valued 
at  $5,208,765.75,  being  the  total  product  for  the  year 
1889.  There  are  at  present  in  Elgin  fifteen  churches, 
three  banks,  two  daily  and  six  weekly  papers,  a  high 
school,  graded  schools,  seven  hotels,  an  opera  house, 
and  mercantile  undertakings  of  every  character  and 
description.  The  business  of  the  city  is  steadily  in-, 
creasing,  as  appears  from  reports  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
un  organization  established  in  1872,  and  now  consisting 
of  270  members.  Besides  the  manufactures  cited,  the 
list  of  productive  industries  includes  saddlery  and  har¬ 
ness,  sash,  door  and  blind,  and  cotton  batting  factories, 
foundries  and  machine  shops,  paper  mills,  condensed 
toilk  works,  pump  factories,  etc.  Population  (1890), 
17,823. 

ELGIN,  Thomas  Bruce,  Seventh  Earl  of,  was 
born  July  20,  1766,  and  succeeded  his  brother  in  the 
Scotch  earldoms  of  Elgin  and  Kincardine  when  only 
seven  years  of  age.  He  was  educated  at  Harrow  and 
Westminster,  and,  after  studying  for  some  time  at  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews,  he  proceeded  to  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  where  he  prosecuted  the  study  of  international  law 
at  Paris,  and  of  military  science  in  Germany.  When 
his  education  was  completed  he  entered  the  army,  in 
which  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  general.  His  chief  atten¬ 
tion  was,  however,  devoted  to  diplomacy.  In  I792  he 
was  appointed  envoy  at  Brussels,  and  in  1795  env<>y 
extraordinary  at  Berlin;  and  from  1799  to  1802  he  was 
envoy  extraordinary  at  the  Porte.  He  died  at  Paris, 
November  14,  1841. 

ELGIN  AND  KINCARDINE,  James  Bruce, 
Earl  of,  born  in  1S11,  was  the  eighth  earl  of  Elgin  and 
twelfth  earl  of  Kincardine  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland, 
and  the  first  Baron  Elgin  in  that  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  The  eldest  son  of  Thomas,  the  seventh  earl,  by 
his  second  marriage,  he  succeeded  to  the  peerage  in 
1841.  As  a  young  man  he  came  into  contact  with  Doctor 
Chalmers,  who  induced  him  to  speak  in  public  on  church 
extension,  and  it  was  to  Chalmers’  sermon  on  the 
“Expulsive  Power  of  a  New  Affection”  that  he  turned 
on  his  death-bed,  repeating  many  passages  from  it  in 
the  last  hour.  He  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  for 
Southampton  long  enough  to  attach  him  to  the  constitu¬ 
tional  principles  now  described  as  Liberal-Conservative, 
though  he  never  identified  himself  with  a  party. 

Lord  Elgin  began  his  official  career  in  1842,  at  the 
age  of  thirty,  as  governor  of  Jamacia.  In  1846  Lord 
Grey  appointed  him  governor-general  of  Canada.  His 
relations  with  the  United  States,  his  hearty  support  of 
the  self-government  and  defense  of  the  colony,  and  his 
settlement  of  the  free-trade  and  fishery  questions,  led 
to  his  being  raised  to  the  British  peerage. 


Soon  after  his  return  to  England,  in  1854,  Lord 
Palmerston  offered  him  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  as  chancel¬ 
lor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  which  he  declined.  But 
when,  in  1856,  the  seizure  of  the  Arrow  by  Commis¬ 
sioner  Yeh  plunged  England  into  war  with  China,  he  at 
once  accepted  the  appointment  of  special  envoy  with 
the  expedition.  On  reaching  Point  de  Galle  he  was 
met  by  a  force  summoned  from  Bombay  to  Calcutta  by 
the  news  of  the  Sepoy  mutiny  at  Meerut  on  May  nth. 
His  first  idea,  that  the  somewhat  meager  intelligence 
would  justify  most  energetic  action  in  China,  was  at 
once  changed  when  urgent  letters  from  Lord  Canning 
reached  him  at  Singapore,  the  next  port,  on  June  3d. 
H.  M.  S.  Shannon  was  at  once  sent  on  to  Calcutta 
with  the  troops  destined  for  China,  and  Lord  Elgin 
himself  followed  it,  when  gloomier  letters  from  India 
reached  him.  Lord  Elgin  sent  in  his  ultimatum  to 
Commissioner  Yeh  at  Canton  on  the  same  day,  Decem¬ 
ber  12th,  that  he  learned  the  relief  of  Lucknow,  and  he 
soon  after  sent  Yeh  a  prisoner  to  Calcutta.  By  July, 
1858,  after  months  of  Chinese  deception,  he  was  able 
to  leave  the  Gulf  of  Pecheli  with  the  emperor’s  assent 
to  the  Treaty  of  Tiensin. 

The  Chinese  had  resolved  to  try  the  fortune  of  war 
once  more,  and  Lord  Russell  again  sent  out  Lord  Elgin 
as  ambassador  extraordinary  to  demand  an  apology  for 
the  attack,  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  and  an  indemnity 
for  the  military  and  naval  expenditure.  Sir  Robert 
Napier  (afterward  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala),  and  Sir 
Hope  Grant,  with  the  French,  so  effectually  routed  the 
Tartar  troops  and  sacked  the  Summer  Palace  that  by 
October  24,  i860,  a  convention  was  concluded,  which 
was  “  entirely  satisfactory  to  Her  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment.”  The  treaty  and  convention  have  regulated  the 
relations  of  China  with  the  West  to  the  present  time. 
In  the  interval  between  the  two  visits  to  China,  Lord 
Elgin  held  the  office  of  postmaster-general  in  Lord 
Palmerston’s  administration,  and  was  elected  lord  rector 
of  the  University  of  Glasgow.  He  had  not  been  a 
month  at  home  after  the  second  visit  when  the  same 
premier  selected  him  to  be  Her  Majesty’s  viceroy  and 
governor-general  of  India. 

Lord  Elgin  had  now  attained  the  object  of  his  honor¬ 
able  ambition,  after  the  office  had  been  filled  in  most 
critical  times  by  his  juniors  and  old  college  companions, 
the  Marquis  of  Dalhousie  and  Earl  Canning.  He 
succeeded  a  statesman  who  had  done  much  to  reor- 
anize  the  whole  administration  of  India,  shattered  as  it 
ad  been  by  the  mutiny.  Long,  too  long  in  grappling 
with  it,  as  he  himself  afterward  confessed,  Lord  Can¬ 
ning  had  atoned  for  the  sluggishness  of  his  early  action 
by  the  vigor  of  his  two  last  years  of  office,  and  estab¬ 
lished  his  popularity  on  the  firm  basis  of  his  land-tenure 
reforms  and  his  foreign  or  feudatory  policy.  Lord  Elgin 
could  only  develop  both,  and  he  recognized  this  as  what 
he  called  his  “  humble  task.”  But,  as  the  first  viceroy 
directly  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  as  subject  to  the 
secretary  of  state  for  India,  Lord  Elgin  at  once  gave  up 
all  Lord  Canning  had  fought  for,  in  the  coordinate  in¬ 
dependence,  or  rather  the  stimulating  responsibility,  of 
the  governor-general,  which  had  prevailed  from  the 
days  of  Clive  and  Warren  Hastings.  From  his  time  to 
the  present  the  old  powers  of  the  historic  governor-gen¬ 
eral  have  been  overshadowed  by  the  party  influences  of 
the  Indian  secretary.  This  subservience  was  seen  in  a 
further  blow  at  the  Legislature,  by  which  a  bill  could  be 
published  without  leave  from  the  Calcutta  Council,  and 
in  the  reversal  of  Lord  Canning’s  measure  for  the  sale 
of  a  fee-simple  tenure  with  all  its  political  as  well  as 
economic  advantages.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Lord 
Elgin  loyally  carried  out  the  wise  and  equitable  policy 
of  his  predecessor  toward  the  feudatories  with  a  firmness 
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and  a  dignity  that  in  the  case  of  Holkar  and  Oudeypore 
had  a  good  effect.  He  did  his  best  to  check  the  aggres¬ 
sion  of  the  Dutch  in  Sumatra,  which  was  contrary  to 
treaty,  and  he  supported  Dost  Mahomed  in  Cabul  until 
that  aged  warrior  entered  the  then  neutral  and  disputed 
territory  of  Herat.  Determined  to  maintain  inviolate 
the  integrity  of  their  own  northwest  frontier,  Lord  Elgin 
assembled  a  camp  of  exercise  at  Lahore,  and  marched  a 
force  to  the  Peshawur  border  to  punish  those  branches 
of  the  Yusufzai  tribe  who  had  violated  the  engagements 
of  1858.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  “  little  war,”  in 
1863,  that  he  died. 

EL-GOLEA,  a  town  on  the  southern  frontiers  of  Al¬ 
geria,  in  that  part  of  the  Sahara  which  bears  the  name 
of  El-erg,  at  about  160  miles  southwest  of  Wargla.  In 
itself  it  is  of  no  particular  interest,  but  its  position 
makes  it  a  very  important  station  for  the  caravan  trade 
between  Algeria  and  the  countries  to  the  South. 

ELI  was  a  priest  of  Jehovah  at  the  temple  of  Shiloh, 
the  sanctuary  of  the  ark,  and  at  the  same  time  judge 
over  Israel  —  an  unusual  combination  of  offices,  which 
must  have  been  won  by  signal  services  to  the  nation  in 
his  earlier  years,  though  in  the  history  preserved  to  us 
he  appears  in  the  weakness  of  extreme  old  age,  unable 
to  control  the  petulance  and  rapacity  of  his  sons,  Hophni 
and  Phinehas,  which  disgraced  the  sanctuary  and  dis¬ 
gusted  the  people.  While  the  central  authority  was 
thus  weakened,  the  Philistines  advanced  against  Israel, 
and  gained  a  complete  victory  in  the  great  battle  of 
Ebenezer,  where  the  ark  was  taken,  and  Hophni  and 
Phinehas  slain.  On  hearing  the  news,  Eli  fell  from  his 
seat  and,  died.  According  to  the  Massoretic  text,  he 
was  ninety-eight  years  old,  and  had  judged  Israel  for 
forty  years. 

ELIAS  LEVITA,  a  Jewish  rabbi,  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  Hebrew  scholar  of  his  time,  was  born  at 
Neustadt,  on  the  Aisch,  in  Bavaria,  1472.  From  the 
fact  that  he  spent  most  of  his  life  in  Italy,  some  have 
supposed  him  to  have  been  an  Italian  by  birth.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  he  was  a  German,  as  he 
asserts  the  fact  in  the  preface  to  one  of  his  works,  and 
his  pupil,  Munster,  states  expressly  that  he  was  born  at 
Neustadt  of  Jewish  parents.  His  father,  Rabbi  Ascher 
Levita,  assumed  the  surname  of  Aschkenasi  (the  Ger¬ 
man),  which  was  also  used  by  the  son.  Banished  as  a 
Jew  from  his  native  country,  Elias  went  to  Italy  in  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  resided  at  first 
in  Venice,  where  he  earned  a  high  reputation  as  a 
teacher  of  Hebrew.  In  1504  he  removed  to  Padua, 
where  he  continued  his  career  as  a  teacher,  and  wrote  a 
commentary  on  the  Hebrew  grammar  of  Rabbi  Kimchi. 
When  Padua  was  sacked  in  1509  he  lost  all  his  prop¬ 
erty,  and  removed  to  Venice.  About  1512  he  took  up 
his  residence  in  Rome,  where  he  enjoyed  for  a  number 
of  years  the  friendship  of  Cardinal  Egidio,  and  of  sev¬ 
eral  other  dignitaries  of  the  church.  In  1540  he  went 
to  Isny  in  Swabia,  having  been  invited  by  Paul  Fagius 
to  join  him  in  the  superintendence  of  a  printing-press 
for  Hebrew  books.  The  last  two  years  of  his  life  were 
spent  in  Venice,  where  he  died  in  1549. 

ELIE  DE  BEAUMONT,  Jean  Baptiste  Armand 
Louis  Leonce,  a  celebrated  French  geologist,  was 
born  at  Canon,  in  Calvados,  on  September  25,  1798. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Lycee  Henri  IV.,  where  he 
took  the  first  prize  in  mathematics  and  physics  ;  at  the 
ficole  Polytechnique,  where  he  stood  first  at  the  exit 
examination  in  1819  ;  and  at  the  Ecole  des  Mines,  where 
he  began  to  show  a  decided  preference  for  the  science 
with  which  his  name  is  associated.  In  1823  he  was 
selected  along  with  Dufrenoy  bv  Brochant  de  Villiers, 
the  professor  of  geology  in  the  Ecole  des  Mines,  to  ac¬ 
company  him  on  a  scientific  tour  to  England  and  Scot- 
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land,  with  the  double  object  of  inspecting  the  mining 
and  metallurgical  establishments  of  the  country,  and  of 
studying  the  principles  on  which  the  geological  map  of 
England  had  been  prepared,  with  a  view  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  similar  map  of  France.  He  held  the 
office  of  engineer-in-chief  of  mines  in  France  from  1833. 
His  growing  scientific  reputation  secured  his  election  to 
the  membership  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin,  of  the  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Sciences  of  France,  and  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London.  According  to  his  view,  all  mountain  ranges 
parallel  to  the  same  great  circle  of  the  earth  are  of 
strictly  contemporaneous  origin,  and  between  the  great 
circles  a  relation  of  symmetry  exists  in  the  form  of  a 
pentagonal  reseau.  After  his  compulsory  superannua¬ 
tion  at  the  Ecole  des  Mines,  he  continued  to  superin¬ 
tend  the  issue  of  the  detailed  maps  almost  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  on  September  21,  1874. 

ELIJAH,  literally  God-Jehovah,  the  greatest  and 
sternest  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  makes  his  appearance 
in  the  narrative  of  the  Old  Testament  with  an  abruptness 
that  is  strikingly  in  keeping  with  his  character  and  work. 
The  words  in  which  he  is  first  introduced  — “  Elijah  the 
Tishbite,  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gilead  ” — contain  all  that 
is  told  of  his  origin,  and,  few  as  the  words  are,  their 
meaning  is  not  without  ambiguity.  By  varying  the 
pointing  of  the  Hebrew  word  translated  “  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  ”  in  the  authorized  version,  the  passage  is  under¬ 
stood  by  a  number  of  critics  to  indicate  a  Tishbeh  in 
Gilead,  not  named  elsewhere,  as  the  birth-place  of  the 
prophet ;  but  it  is  not  certain  that  anything  more  de¬ 
finite  is  meant  than  that  the  prophet  came  from  Gilead, 
the  mountainous  region  beyond  Jordan.  Whether  the 
place  of  his  birth  is  definitely  indicated  or  not,  there  is 
nothing  said  of  his  genealogy,  and  thus  his  unique  po¬ 
sition  among  the  prophets  of  Israel,  whose  descent  is 
almost  invariably  given,  is  signalized  from  the  first. 
Some  have  supposed  that  he  was  by  birth  a  heathen  and 
not  a  Jew,  but  this  is  an  unfounded  conjecture,  so  in¬ 
herently  improbable  that  it  does  not  deserve  consider¬ 
ation.  His  appearance  in  the  sacred  narrative,  like 
Melchisedek,  “  without  father,  without  mother,”  gave 
rise  to  various  rabbinical  traditions,  such  as  that  he  was 
Phinehas,  the  grandson  of  Aaron,  returned  to  earth,  or 
that  he  was  an  angel  in  human  form. 

Elijah  occupied  an  altogether  peculiar  place  in  later 
Jewish  history  and  tradition.  Of  the  general  belief 
among  the  Jewish  people  that  he  should  return  for  the 
restoration  of  Israel  the  Scriptures  contain  several  indi¬ 
cations,  such  as  the  prophecy  of  Malachi  (iv,  5-6).  Even 
if  this  be  applied  to  John  the  Baptist,  between  whom 
and  Elijah  there  are  many  striking  points  of  resemblance, 
there  are  several  allusions  in  the  gospels  which  show 
the  currency  of  a  belief  in  the  return  of  Elias,  which 
was  not  satisfied  by  the  mission  of  John. 

ELIMINATION  is  a  process  by  which,  where  we 
have  a  number  of  statements  concerning  several  quan¬ 
tities,  we  can  obtain  a  separate  statement  concerning 
each.  Thus,  in  Algebra,  elimination  is  the  operation 
which  consists  in  getting  rid  of  a  common  quantity. 

ELIOT,  John,  “  the  Apostle  of  the  Indians  of  North 
America,”  was  born  at  Nasing,  in  Essex,  in  1604,  and 
wras  educated  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
took  his  bachelor’s  degree  in  1623.  He  there  displayed 
a  partiality  for  philology  which  may  have  had  some  in¬ 
fluence  in  stimulating  the  zeal  he  afterward  displayed  in 
acquiring  the  language  of  the  native  Indians.  After 
leaving  the  university  he  was  employed  as  an  usher  in  a 
school  near  Chelmsford  under  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker. 
While  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Hooker,  Eliot  received 
serious  impressions,  and  resolved  to  devote  himself  to 
the  work  of  the  Christian  ministry.  As  there  was  then 
no  field  for  non-conformist  preachers  in  England,  he  re. 
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solved  to  emigrate  to  America,  where  he  arrived  on 
November  3,  1631.  After  officiating  for  a  year  in  the 
first  church  in  Boston,  he  was,  in  November,  1632,  ap¬ 
pointed  pastor  of  the  church  in  Roxbury,  where  he  con¬ 
tinued  till  his  death. 

When  Eliot  began  his  mission  work  there  were  about 
twenty  tribes  of  Indians  within  the  bounds  of  the  plan¬ 
tation  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  for  a  long  time  he 
assiduously  employed  himself  in  learning  their  language. 
He  obtained  the  assistance  of  a  young  Indian  taken 
prisoner  in  the  Pequot  war  of  1637,  and  who  had  been 
ut  to  service  with  a  Dorchester  planter.  With  his 
elp  Eliot  translated  the  Commandments,  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  and  many  Scripture  texts,  and  at  length  was 
able  to  preach  to  the  Indians  in  their  own  language. 
This  he  did  without  the  aid  of  an  interpreter  in  1646, 
at  a  place  a  few  miles  from  Cambridge,  afterward  called 
Nonantum  or  Noonatomen,  i.e.,  “  Rejoicing,”  where  a 
settlement  of  Christian  Indians  was  subsequently  estab¬ 
lished. 

The  labors  of  Eliot,  being  reported  in  England,  ex¬ 
cited  great  attention,  and  a  society,  afterward  incorpo¬ 
rated,  was  institutated  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel 
in  New  England.  Among  its  leading  members  was  the 
Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  well  known  by  his  scientific  labors, 
who  was  one  of  Eliot’s  constant  correspondents.  From 
the  funds  of  this  corporation  an  allowance  of  ^50  per 
annum  was  paid  to  Eliot  in  supplement  of  his  moderate 
salary  of  £60  as  minister  of  Roxbury. 

In  1651  a  town  called  Natick,  or  “Place  of  Hills,” 
was  founded  by  the  Christian  Indians,  mainly  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Eliot,  for  which  he  drew  up  a  set 
of  civil  and  economical  regulations.  He  also,  in  1653, 
at  the  charge  of  the  corporation,  published  a  catechism 
for  their  use.  This  was  the  first  book  published  in  the 
Indian  language ;  no  copy  of  it  is  known  to  exist.  In 
1660  Eliot  drew  upon  himself  some  animadversion  by 
the  publication  at  London  of  a  work  called  The  Chris¬ 
tian  Commonwealth ,  or  the  Civil  Policy  of  the  Rising 
Kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ ,  which  was  found  to  contain 
seditious  principles,  especially  directed  against  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  England.  The  statements,  however,  made 
in  this  book  were  afterward  retracted  by  the  author. 

About  this  time  Eliot  completed  his  task  of  trans¬ 
lating  the  Bible  into  the  Indian  language.  The  corpo¬ 
ration  in  London  supplied  the  funds,  and  the  New 
Testament  in  Indian  was  issued  in  1661,  shortly  after 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  It  happened  that  the 
printing  of  the  work  was  completed  when  the  corpora¬ 
tion  was  expecting  a  royal  charter.  A  dedication  to  the 
king  was  accordingly  inserted,  written  in  a  tone  calcu¬ 
lated  to  win  his  favor.  It  stated  that  the  Old  Testament 
was  in  the  press,  and  it  craved  the  “  royal  assistance  for 
the  perfecting  thereof.”  The  Old  Testament  was  at 
length  published  in  1663.  Copies  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  were  bound  with  it,  and  thus  the  whole  Bible  was 
completed  in  the  Indian  language.  This  Indian  version 
of  the  Scriptures  was  printed  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  by 
Samuel  Green  and  Marmaduke  Johnson,  and  was  the 
first  Bible  printed  in  America. 

In  1680  another  edition  of  the  New  Testament  was 
published;  and  in  1685  the  second  edition  of  the  Old 
Testament  appeared.  The  last  was  bound  up  with  the 
second  impression  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  two 
parts  form  the  second  edition  of  the  whole  Bible.  It 
was  dedicated  “  To  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  and  to  the  Company  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel,”  etc.,  and  is,  like  the  first  edition,  a  work  of 
great  rarity.  Eliot  received  valuable  assistance  in  pre¬ 
paring  this  edition  from  the  Rev.  John  Cotton  of  Plym¬ 
outh,  Mass.,  who  had  also  spent  much  labor  in  ob¬ 
taining  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Indian  language. 


A  new  edition  of  the  Indian  Bible  was  printed  in  1822 
at  Boston  by  P.  S.  Du  Ponceau  and  J.  Pickering. 

In  1671  Eliot  printed  in  English  a  little  volume  en¬ 
titled  Indian  Dialogues ,  for  their  Instruction  in  that 
Great  Service  of  Christ  in  Calling  Home  their  Coun¬ 
trymen  to  the  Knowledge  of  God  and  of  Themselves. 
This  was  followed  in  1672,  by  The  Logick  Primer: 
some  Logical  Notions  to  Initiate  the  Indians  in  the 
Knowledge  of  the  Rule  of  Reason ,  etc.  These  two 
volumes,  ^printed  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  are  extremely 
rare.  Of  the  former,  the  only  known  copy  exists  in  a 
private  library  in  New  York.  A  copy  of  the  Logick 
Primer  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  and  another 
in  the  Bodleian. 

Eliot  died  at  Roxbury  on  May  20,  1690,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-six.  He  was  acknowledged  to  have  been  a  man 
whose  simplicity  of  life  and  manners  and  evangelical 
sweetness  of  temper,  had  won  for  him  all  hearts,  whether 
in  the  villages  of  the  emigrants  or  in  the  smoky  huts  of 
the  natives  of  New  England. 

His  translation  of  the  Bible  and  other  works  com- 
osed  for  the  use  of  the  Indians  are  written  in  the  Mo- 
ican  dialect,  which  was  spoken  by  the  aborigines  of 
New  England.  By  Eliot  and  others  it  was  called  the 
Massachusetts  language.  Although  it  is  no  longer  read, 
the  works  printed  in  it  are  valuable  for  the  information 
they  furnish  as  to  the  structure  and  character  of  the  un¬ 
written  dialects  of  barbarous  nations. 

ELIOT,  Sir  John,  one  of  the  greatest  among  the 
English  statesmen  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I. ,  was  born 
at  his  father’s  seat  at  Port  Eliot,  a  small  fishing-village 
on  the  River  Tamar,  in  the  month  of  April,  1592.  He 
was  only  twenty-two  when,  in  the  distinguished  company 
of  Pym  and  Wentworth,  he  commenced  his  parliament¬ 
ary  career,  and  only  twenty-seven  when  he  obtained 
the  appointment  of  vice-admiral  of  Devon,  with  large 
powers  for  the  defense  and  control  of  the  commerce  of 
the  county.  It  was  not  long  before  the  characteristic 
energy  with  which  he  performed  the  duties  of  his  office 
involved  him  in  difficulties.  After  many  attempts,  in 
1623  he  succeeded,  by  a  clever  but  dangerous  maneuver, 
in  entrapping  the  famous  pirate  Nutt,  who  had  for  years 
infested  the  southern  coast,  inflicting  immense  damage 
upon  English  commerce.  The  issue  is  noteworthy,  both 
as  the  event  which  first  opened  Eliot’s  eyes  to  the  cor¬ 
ruptness  of  the  Government,  and  as  an  example  of  one 
of  the  causes  which  produced  the  great  Rebellion.  The 
pirate,  having  gained  powerful  allies  at  court  by  means 
of  bribery,  was  speedily  permitted  to  recommence  his 
career  of  plunder ;  while  the  vice-admiral,  upon  charges 
which  could  not  be  substantiated,  was  flung  into  the 
Marshalsea,  and  was  detained  there  nearly  four  months. 

A  few  days  after  his  release  Eliot  was  elected  mem¬ 
ber  of  Parliament  for  Newport  (February,  1624). 
From  the  first  he  perceived  that  the  success  of  the  pop¬ 
ular  cause  required  the  entire  independence  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  ;  and  his  earliest  recorded  speech  was  to  propose 
that,  as  “  misreports  ”  were  constantly  being  carried  to 
the  king,  the  deliberations  of  the  House  of  Commons 
should  be  kept  strictly  secret.  In  the  days  of  Eliot, 
such  a  measure  would  have  carried  with  it  advantages 
of  the  first  importance ;  and  it  was  only  natural  that,  in 
his  anxiety  to  make  Parliament  an  efficient  check  upon 
the  crown,  he  should  forget  how  necessary  was  the 
check  upon  Parliament  which  would  thus  have  been  lost. 

In  the  first  three  Parliaments  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
I.,  Eliot  was  the  foremost  leader  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  The  House  was,  at  that  time,  rich  in  great 
statesmen.  Upon  its  benches  sat  Pym,  Hampden, 
Selden,  Coke,  and  many  other  sincere  and  steadfast 
patriots.  But,  though  in  profoundness  of  erudition, 
one  or  two,  but  only  one  or  two,  may  have  surpassed 
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him,  neither  in  force  of  genius,  in  fire  and  power  of 
oratory,  in  loftiness  and  ardor  of  sentiment,  in  inflexible 
firmness  of  resolution,  nor  in  personal  bravery  and  self- 
devotion,  had  he  any  superior,  while  in  the  union  of 
these  great  qualities  which  made  up  his  rare  and  noble 
character,  he  had  no  equal.  The  circumstances  of  his 
past  life  also  conduced  to  fit  him  for  his  position.  His 
official  intercourse  with  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and 
a  certain  important  interview  between  them,  in  which 
the  duke  had  incautiously  unveiled  his  design  of  govern¬ 
ing  without  Parliament,  should  Parliament  refuse  sub¬ 
mission,  had  given  him  an  early  and  valuable  opportunity 
of  gauging  the  character  of  the  favorite ;  and  a  bitter  ex¬ 
perience  had  acquainted  him  with  the  corruptness  of  the 
court.  Undeterred  by  any  vestige  of  personal  fear, 
he  dared,  in  plain  and  uncompromising  language,  to  ex¬ 
pose  all  the  abuses  which  oppressed  the  country 
through  innumerable  illegal  exactions  of  many  kinds, 
and  through  the  venality  of  the  executive;  and  to 
point  out  how  it  was  disgraced  abroad  by  a  foreign 
policy  directed  by  the  mere  spleen  of  the  favorite,  and 
by  the  gross  mismanagement  of  every  campaign  that 
had  been  undertaken.  He  dared  to  advise  Parliament 
to  demand  an  account  of  the  expenditure  of  the  supplies 
which  it  had  voted,  and  to  refuse  further  supplies  till 
such  an  account  had  been  rendered.  Nay,  he  dared 
even  to  brave  the  king’s  deadliest  hatred  by  naming, 
repeatedly,  with  direct  and  sternest  invective,  the  great 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  all-powerful  favorite,  as 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  misgovernment  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  He  did  not  escape  unpunished.  In  1626,  for 
drawing  a  bold  parallel  between  Buckingham  and  Se- 
janus,  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower;  but  the  House  of 
Commons  refused  to  proceed  with  any  business  till  he 
should  be  released,  and,  on  his  release,  passed  a  vote 
clearing  him  from  fault.  In  the  same  year  he  was  con¬ 
fined  for  a  time  in  the  Gatehouse,  whence,  careless  of 
mere  personal  considerations,  he  ventured  to  petition 
the  king  against  forced  loans.  He  was  also  accused  of 
having,  in  his  capacity  of  vice-admiral,  defrauded  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  who,  among  his  innumerable 
offices,  held  that  of  admiral  of  Devon,  and  was  sup¬ 
planted  by  a  creature  of  the  duke’s.  And,  finally,  a 
sentence  of  outlawry  was  passed  upon  him. 

But  the  very  fact  that  he  was  thus  specially  singled 
out  for  vengeance  by  the  king  only  increased  the  confi¬ 
dence  reposed  in  him  by  the  people.  In  1628  despite 
the  most  strenuous  opposition  of  the  court,  he  was 
chosen  member  for  his  own  county  of  Cornwall ;  and 
he  resumed  his  work  with  undiminished  zeal  and  cour¬ 
age.  He  at  once  advised  the  House  to  adopt,  and  firmly 
to  maintain,  the  only  policy  which  could  be  effective, 
namely,  to  vote  no  further  supplies  till  they  obtained 
redress  of  the  grievances  of  which  they  complained. 
He  joined  with  Coke,  Selden,  Littleton,  Wentworth, 
and  others  in  framing  the  Petition  of  Right,  and  when 
the  first  evasive  answer  was  given  to  that  petition,  and 
men  scarce  knew  what  to  do  for  wondering  at  the  king’s 
madness  and  audacity,  he  fearlessly  reviewed  the  events 
of  the  whole  reign,  and  proposed  a  remonstrance  to  the 
king,  naming  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  as  the  cause  of 
the  kingdom’s  wretchedness.  And,  on  the  last  day  of 
that  famous  Parliament,  when  Holies  and  Valentine  held 
the  speaker  in  the  chair  by  force,  it  was  his  voice  which 
read  a  protest  against  levying  tonnage  and  poundage  and 
other  taxes  without  consent  of  Parliament,  and  against 
the  king’s  encouragement  of  Arminians  and  Papists  (for 
it  is  characteristic  both  of  himself  and  of  his  epoch, 
that,  though  no  Puritan,  he  spoke  as  strongly  against 
the  king’s  illegal  toleration  of  Papists  as  against 
any  other  of  his  illegal  acts)  ;  and  also  a  declaration 
that  whatever  minister  should  “bring  in  innovation  in 
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religion,  or  seek  to  extend,  or  introduce  Popery  and 
Arminianism,  or  should  advise  illegal  methods  of  raising 
money,  should  be  considered  a  capital  enemy  to  the 
commonweath,  nay,  that  whoever  even  yielded  com¬ 
pliance  to  such  illegal  demands,  should  be  held  acces¬ 
sory  to  the  crime.”  This  was  the  last  speech  of  that 
session,  and  Eliot’s  last  speech  of  all. 

A  few  days  after,  Parliament  having  been  dissolved,  he 
was  summoned,  with  Selden,  Holies,  Valentine,  and  three 
other  members,  before  the  council.  When  examined 
he  refused  to  answer  for  his  conduct  in  Parliament  any¬ 
where  except  before  Parliament ;  and  he  was  then,  with 
his  companions,  committed  to  “close  confinement”  in 
the  Tower,  books  and  the  use  of  writing  materials  being 
strictly  denied.  This  rigorous  treatment  was  main¬ 
tained  for  nearly  three  months,  till  Charles  found  it 
necessary  to  give  way  somewhat  to  the  popular  feeling 
which  was  expressed  by  libels  against  the  bishops  and 
the  lord-treasurer,  and  by  stern  warnings  addressed  to 
himself.  In  May  the  prisoners  were  taken  before  the 
court  of  king’s  bench,  when  Eliot  simply  repeated  the 
protest  he  had  made  before  the  council.  The  case  was 
put  off  time  after  time  till  the  long  vacation  came  without 
its  having  been  heard.  Eliot  was  now,  however,  allowed 
to  communicate  with  his  friends,  among  whom  his  most 
constant  and  valued  correspondent  was  Hampden,  to 
borrow  books  from  Sir  Robert  Cotton’s  library,  and  to 
employ  the  tedious  hours  in  writing.  He  drew  up  a  de¬ 
fense  of  his  conduct,  under  the  title  of  An  Apology  for 
Socrates  —  and  wrote  a  little  book  of  philosophical 
meditations,  which  he  called  The  Monarchy  of  Man , 
and  an  account  of  the  first  Parliament  of  Charles  I. , 
which  he  describes  on  the  title  page  as  “  a  thing  that 
concerns  posterity” — and  which  is  of  no  slight  histori¬ 
cal  value.  In  February,  1623.  the  sentence  was  at  last 
pronounced,  the  prisoners  being  all  condemned  to  a  fine ; 
to  be  imprisoned  during  the  king’s  pleasure ;  and  not  to 
be  released  till  they  had  given  security  for  their  good 
behavior,  had  submitted  to  the  king,  and  had  acknowl¬ 
edged  their  offenses.  The  largest  fine  was  imposed 
upon  Eliot  —  a  fine  of  ^2,000,  which,  however,  he 
never  paid,  as  he  had  taken  the  precaution  of  securing 
his  property  against  such  an  event.  Twenty-seven 
years  later  this  sentence  was  reversed  by  Parliament, 
and  Eliot’s  brave  assertion  of  the  independence  of  Par¬ 
liament  was  confirmed,  never  to  be  again  questioned. 

The  confinement  of  the  other  prisoners  was  gradually 
made  less  and  less  strict,  till  they  were  at  length  allowed 
full  liberty;  but  Eliot’s  spirit,  which  no  weariness  or 
suffering  could  conquer,  disdained  to  submit  where  he 
held  no  submission  to  be  due,  and  for  him  there  was  no 
mercy.  After  more  than  a  year  had  passed  since  he 
first  entered  the  Tower,  and  the  king’s  hate  had  only 
increased  in  malignity,  on  December  21,  1631,  the 
council  met  to  devise  new  means  tp  subdue  his  constancy 
and  force  him  to  submission.  All  admittance  to  him 
was  now  denied  except  to  his  sons.  Moved  into  a 
room  which  his  letters  describe  as  dark,  cold,  and 
wretchedly  uncomfortable,  at  length  his  health  gave 
way,  and  the  doctors  prescribed  fresh  air  and  exercise. 
He  now  addressed  the  king,  having  been  referred  to 
him  by  the  court  of  king’s  bench,  to  which  he  had 
first  applied,  in  a  petition,  written  in  simple,  manly 
language,  requesting  that,  for  his  health’s  sake,  he 
might  be  allowed  a  temporary  release.  The  answer 
being  that  the  petition  was  not  sufficiently  humble,  he 
expressed  himself  “  heartily  sorry  that  he  had  displeased 
His  Majesty,”  but  merely  repeated  his  request  with 
no  word  of  submission.  To  this  no  reply  was  given; 
and  fifteen  days  after  Sir  John  Eliot  died  in  the 
Tower  (November  27,  1632).  His  sons  humbly  begged 
leave  to  carry  his  body  to  Port  Eliot,  that  he  might 
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rest  with  his  fathers,  but  even  this  poor  request  Charles 
had  not  magnanimity  enough  to  grant ;  and,  by  his  express 
command,  Sir  John  Eliot  was  “buried  in  the  church 
of  the  parish  where  he  died.” 

ELIS,  or  Eleia,  a  country  of  the  Peloponnesus, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Achaia,  east  by  Arcadia,  south 
by  Messenia,  and  west  by  the  Ionian  Sea.  The  local 
form  of  the  name  was  Valis,  or  Valeia,  and  its  meaning, 
in  all  probability,  the  lowland.  In  its  physical  con¬ 
stitution  Elis  is  practically  one  with  Achaia  and  Arcadia  ; 
its  mountains  are  mere  offshoots  of  the  Arcadian  high¬ 
lands,  and  its  principal  rivers  are  fed  by  Arcadian 
springs. 

Elis,  the  chief  city  in  the  above  country,  was  situated 
on  the  River  Peneus,  just  where  it  passes  from  the 
mountainous  district  of  Acrorea  into  the  champaign 
below.  According  to  native  tradition,  it  was  originally 
founded  by  Oxylus,  the  leader  of  the  ZEtolians,  whose 
itatue  stood  in  the  market-place.  In  471  b.c.  it 
received  a  great  extension  by  the  incorporation,  or 
“  synoikismos,”  of  various  small  hamlets,  whose  inhabi¬ 
tants  took  up  their  abode  in  the  city. 

ELISHA,  the  disciple  and  successor  of  Elijah,  was 
the  son  of  Shaphat  of  Abel-meholah,  which  lay  in  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan.  He  was  called  to  the  prophetic 
office  in  the  manner  already  related  (see  Elijah),  some 
time  before  the  death  of  Ahab,  and  he  survived  until  the 
reign  of  Joash.  His  official  career  thus  appears  to 
have  extended  over  a  period  of  nearly  sixty  years.  The 
relation  between  Elijah  and  Elisha  was  of  a  particularly 
close  kind,  and  may  be  compared  with  that  between 
Moses  and  Joshua  or  Uavid  and  Solomon.  The  one  is 
the  complement  of  the  other;  the  resemblances,  and 
still  more  the  marked  contrast  between  the  character 
and  activity  of  each,  qualified  both  together  for  the  com¬ 
mon  discharge  of  one  great  work  by  “  diversity  of 
operation.”  The  difference  between  them  is  much 
more  striking  than  the  resemblance.  Elijah  is  the 
prophet  of  the  wilderness,  rugged  and  austere ;  Elisha 
is  the  prophet  of  civilized  life,  of  the  city  and  the  court, 
with  the  dress,  manners,  and  appearance  of  “  other 
grave  citizens.  ”  Elijah  is  the  messenger  of  vengeance 
—  sudden,  fierce,  and  overwhelming;  Elisha  is  the 
messenger  of  mercy  and  restoration.  Elijah’s  miracles, 
with  few  exceptions,  are  works  of  wrath  and  destruc¬ 
tion;  Elisha’s  miracles,  with  but  one  notable  exception, 
are  works  of  beneficence  and  healing.  Elijah  is  the 
“prophet  of  fire ”  (Ecclesiasticus,  xlviii,  i),  an  abnormal 
Agent  working  for  exceptional  ends ;  Elisha  is  the 
“  holy  man  of  God  which  passeth  by  us  continually,” 
mixing  in  the  common  life  of  the  people,  and  promoting 
the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  its  ordinary 
channels  of  mercy,  righteousness,  and  peace.  • 

ELIXIR  is  applied  to  various  preparations,  consist¬ 
ing  mostly  of  solutions  of  aromatic  and  bitter  vegetable 
substances  in  spirits  of  wine.  The  term  tincture  is  now 
more  common.  Elixir  of  Vitriol,  or  aromatic  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  is  prepared  from  fluid  ounces  of  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol),  10  fluid  ounces  of  rectified 
spirit,  y2  ounce  cinnamon  in  powder,  1  ounce  ginger  in 
powder.  Elixir  Vit^e  of  Mathiolus  is  composed 
of  alcohol,  and  upward  of  twenty  aromatic  and  stimu¬ 
lating  substances;  and  was  at  one  time  administered  to 
patients  suffering  from  epilepsy.  Its  use  has  been 
abandoned. 

ELIZABETH,  Queen  of  England,  one  of  the  most 
fortunate  and  illustrious  of  modern  sovereigns,  was 
born  in  the  palace  of  Greenwich,  on  September  7, 
1 533-  She  was  the  only  surviving  issue  of  the  ill- 
starred  union  between  Henry  VIII.  and  Anne  Boleyn, 
which  extended  over  a  space  of  less  than  three  years. 
A-nne  was  crowned  at  Westminster,  June  15,  1533,  and 


was  beheaded  within  the  Tower  of  London,  May  19, 
1536.  The  girlish  beauty  and  vivacity  of  Anne  Boleyn, 
with  her  brief  career  of  royal  splendor  and  her  violent 
death,  invest  her  story  with  a  portion  of  romantic  inter¬ 
est  ;  but  she  does  not  seem  to  have  possessed  any  solid 
virtues  or  intellectual  superiority.  The  name  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  cannot  be  added  to  the  list  of  eminent  persons  who 
are  said  to  have  inherited  their  peculiar  talents  and  dis¬ 
positions  from  the  side  of  the  mother.  On  the  contrary, 
she  closely  resembled  her  father  in  many  respects  —  in 
his  stout  heart  and  haughty  temper,  his  strong  self-will 
and  energy,  and  his  love  of  courtly  pomp  and  magnifi¬ 
cence.  Combined  with  these,  however,  there  was  in 
Elizabeth  a  degree  of  politic  caution  and  wisdom,  with 
no  small  dissimulation  and  artifice,  which  certainly  does 
not  appear  in  the  character  of  “bluff  King  Harry.” 
Early  hardships  and  dangers  had  taught  Elizabeth 
prudence  and  suspicion,  as  well  as  afforded  opportunity 
in  her  forced  retirement  for  the  pursuit  of  learning  and 
private  accomplishments.  The  period  of  her  youth  was 
an  interesting  and  memorable  one  in  English  history. 
The  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  had  spread  from 
Germany  to  that  country;  and  the  passions  and  interests 
of  Henry  led  him  to  adopt  in  part  the  new  faith,  or  at 
least  to  abjure  the  grand  tenet  of  the  Papal  supremacy. 
Anne  Boleyn,  by  her  charms  and  influence,  facilitated 
this  great  change;  and  there  is  historical  truth  as  well 
as  poetical  beauty  in  the  couplet  of  Gray: 

“That  Love  could  teach  a  monarch  to  be  wise. 

And  gospel  light  first  dawn’d  from  Boleyn’s  eyes.” 

The  Protestantism  of  England  was  henceforth  linked  to 
Elizabeth’s  title  to  the  crown.  She  was  in  her  four¬ 
teenth  year  when  her  father,  King  Henry,  died.  Her 
education  had  been  carefully  attended  to,  latterly  under 
the  superintendence  of  good  Catherine  Parr,  the  last  of 
Henry’s  queens.  The  young  princess  was  instructed  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  first  by  William  Grindal,  and  after¬ 
ward  by  Roger  Ascham,  who  has  described  his  pupil  in 
glowing  terms  as  “exempt  from  female  weakness,”  and 
endued  with  a  masculine  power  of  application,  quick  ap¬ 
prehension,  and  retentive  memory.  She  spoke  French 
and  Italian  with  fluency,  was  elegant  in  her  penman¬ 
ship,  whether  in  the  Greek  or  Roman  character,  and 
was  skillful  in  music,  though  she  did  not  delight  in  it. 
“  With  respect  to  personal  decoration,”  adds  Ascham, 
“  she  greatly  prefers  a  simple  elegance  to  show  and 
splendor.”  This  last  characteristic,  if  it  ever  ex¬ 
isted,  did  not  abide  with  Elizabeth.  Her  love  of  rich 
dresses,  jewels,  and  other  ornaments  was  excessive; 
and  at  her  death  she  is  said  to  have  had  about  2,000 
costly  suits  of  all  countries  in  her  wardrobe.  Nor  can 
it  be  said  that  even  at  the  tender  age  of  sixteen,  when 
Roger  Ascham  drew  her  flattering  portrait,  Elizabeth 
was  exempt  from  female  weakness.  After  the  death  of 
Henry,  the  queen-dowager  married  the  Lord  Admiral 
Seymour,  whose  gallantries  and  ambition  embittered 
her  latter  days.  Seymour  paid  court  to  the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  and  with  the  connivance  of  her  governess, 
Mrs.  Ashley,  obtained  frequent  interviews,  in  which 
much  boisterous  and  indelicate  familiarity  passed.  The 
graver  court  ladies  found  fault  with  “  my  Lady  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  going  in  a  night  in  a  barge  upon  Thames,  and 
for  other  light  parts ;”  and  the  scandal  proceeded  so  far 
as  to  become  matter  of  examination  by  the  council. 
Mrs.  Ashley  and  Thomas  Parry,  cofferer  of  the  princess’ 
household  (afterward  patronized  by  Elizabeth),  were 
committed  for  a  time  to  the  Tower,  and  Elizabeth  under¬ 
went  an  examination  by  Sir  Thomas  Tyrwhit,  but  would 
confess  nothing.  “  She  hath  a  very  good  wit,”  said 
Tyrwhit,  “  and  nothing  is  gotten  of  her  but  by  great  pol¬ 
icy.  ”  The  subsequent  disgrace  and  death  of  Seymour 
closed  this  first  of  Elizabeth’s  love  passages ;  she  ap* 
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plied  herself  diligently  to  her  studies  under  Ascham,  and 
maintained  that  “  policy  ”  and  caution  which  events  ren¬ 
dered  more  than  ever  necessary. 

The  premature  death  of  Edward  VI.  called  forth  a 
lisplay  of  Elizabeth’s  sagacity  and  courage.  Edward 
Had  been  prevailed  upon  by  the  Duke  of  Northumber¬ 
land  to  dispose  of  the  crown  by  will  to  his  cousin,  Lady 
Jarje  Grey.  The  two  sisters,  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  on 
whom  the  succession  had  been  settled  by  the  testament¬ 
ary  provisions  of  Henry  VIII.,  as  well  as  by  statute,  were 
thus  excluded.  Mary’s  friends  immediately  took  up 
arms  ;  Elizabeth  was  asked  to  resign  her  title  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  a  sum  of  money,  and  certain  lands  which 
should  be  assigned  to  her  ;  but  she  rejected  the  pro¬ 
posal,  adding  that  her  elder  sister  should  be  treated  with 
first,  as  during  Mary’s  lifetime  she  herself  had  no  right 
to  the  throne.  Elizabeth  then  rallied  her  friends  and 
followers,  and  when  Mary  approached  London,  success¬ 
ful  and  triumphant,  she  was  met  by  Elizabeth  at  the 
head  of  1,000  horse  —  knights,  squires,  and  ladies,  with 
their  attendants.  Such  a  congratulation  merited  a  dif¬ 
ferent  aknowledgment  from  that  which  Elizabeth  was 
fated  to  experience.  But  the  temper  of  Mary,  never 
frank  or  amiable,  had  been  soured  by  neglect,  persecu¬ 
tion,  and  ill-health ;  and  her  fanatical  devotion  to  the 
ancient  religion  had  become  the  absorbing  and  ruling 
passion  of  her  mind.  She  was  not  devoid  of  private 
virtues  —  certainly  excelling  Elizabeth  in  sincerity  and 
depth  of  feeling  ;  but  her  virtues  “  walked  a  narrow 
round  and  whenever  the  Romish  Church  was  in  ques¬ 
tion,  all  feelings  of  private  tenderness,  and  all  consider¬ 
ations  of  public  expediency  or  justice,  were  with  Mary 
as  flax  in  the  fire.  The  five  years  of  her  reign  are  per¬ 
haps  the  most  un-English  epoch  in  its  annals. 

To  escape  from  indignities  and  persecution  at  court, 
Elizabeth  was  suffered  to  retire,  though  carefully  watched, 
to  her  house  at  Ashridge,  in  Buckinghamshire.  Wyat’s 
insurrection,  prompted  by  the  rumored  marriage  of 
Mary  with  Philip  of  Spain,  made  her  still  more  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  suspicion  and  distrust,  as  the  hopes  of  the  Prot¬ 
estant  party  were  on  all  occasions  turned  to  Elizabeth. 
The  young  princess  was  taken  from  Ashridge  and 
privately  committed  to  the  Tower.  Her  death  was 
demanded  by  some  of  the  bigoted  adherents  of  the 
court,  but  Mary  dared  not  and  probably  did  not  de¬ 
sire  to  proceed  to  this  extremity;  Philip,  when  allied 
to  the  English  crown,  interceded  on  behalf  of  the  fair 
captive,  and  Elizabeth  was  removed  to  Woodstock, 
under  care  of  a  fierce  Catholic,  Sir  Henry  Bedingfield. 
Her  extreme  wariness  and  circumspection  baffled  every 
effort  to  entrap  her.  She  conformed  outwardly  to  the 
Catholic  Church,  opening  a  chapel  in  her  house  at 
Woodstock,  and  keeping  a  large  crucifix  in  her  chamber. 
This  conformity  was  not  unnaturally  ascribed  to  dis¬ 
simulation,  but  part  was  probably  real.  To  the  end  of 
her  life,  Elizabeth  retained  a  portion  of  the  old  belief. 
The  wretched  and  inglorious  reign  of  Mary  terminated 
on  the  17th  of  November,  1558.  Elizabeth  heard  the 
news  of  her  accession  at  Hatfield,  and  she  fell  down  on 
her  knees  exclaiming:  A  Domino  factum  est  istud,  et 
est  mirabile  ocnlis  nostris — “It  is  the  Lord’s  doing,  it 
is  marvelous  in  our  eyes  ” — words  which  she  afterwards 
caused  to  be  stamped  on  a  gold  coin,  inpressing  on  her 
silver  coin  another  pious  motto,  Positi  Deum  adju- 
torcm  meum — “  I  have  chosen  God  for  my  helper.” 
The  nation  received  her  with  unbounded  enthusiasm, 
and  the  Protestants  exulted. 

Elizabeth  was  in  her  twenty-fifth  year  when  she 
ascended  the  throne.  She  had  been  better  disciplined 
and  trained  for  her  high  trust  than  most  princes,  yet 
the  difficulties  that  surrounded  the  English  crown  at 
this  time  might  well  have  appalled  her.  The  nation 


was  struggling  in  a  war  with  France,  trade  was  much 
decayed,  Calais  had  been  lost,  and  England  was  dis¬ 
tracted  by  religious  divisions  and  animosities.  All  Cath¬ 
olic  Europe  might  be  expected  to  be  arrayed  against  the 
Protestant  Queen  of  England.  Elizabeth,  however,  at 
once  chose  the  better  part  for  herself  and  the  nation. 
Without  waiting  for  the  assembling  of  her  first  Parlia¬ 
ment,  she  ordered  the  church  service  to  be  read  in  Eng' 
lish,  and  the  elevation  of  the  host  to  be  discontinued. 
But  before  this  could  be  known  abroad,  she  had  in¬ 
structed  the  English  ambassador  at  Rome  to  notify  her 
accession  to  the  Pope.  Paul  IV.,  then  pontiff,  arro¬ 
gantly  replied,  that  England  was  a  fief  of  the  Holy  See, 
that  Elizabeth  was  illegitimate  and  could  not  inherit 
the  crown,  and  that  she  should  renounce  all  her  pre¬ 
tensions  and  submit  to  his  decision.  If  Elizabeth  had 
ever  wavered  as  to  the  course  she  should  pursue,  this 
papal  fulmination  must  have  fixed  her  determination. 
Twelve  years  afterward,  a  subsequent  Pope,  Pius  V., 
issued  a  bull  releasing  English  Catholics  from  their  alle¬ 
giance  to  the  Queen,  and  formally  depriving  her  of  her 
title  to  the  throne.  But  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican, 
like  the  threats  of  the  Escorial,  fell  harmless  on  the 
English  shores.  The  nation,  under  its  Protestant  mon¬ 
arch  and  her  wise  counselors,  the  Lord-Keeper  Bacon, 
Cecil(  afterward  Lord  Burghley),  Walsingham,  Throck¬ 
morton,  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  and  others,  pursued  its 
triumphant  course  while  its  naval  strength  and  glory  were 
augmented  beyond  all  former  precedent.  The  exploits  of 
the  gallant  sea-rovers  Drake,  Hawkins,  and  Frobisher 
the  heroic  deaths  of  the  brave  admirals  Gilbert  and 
Grenville,  and  the  transatlantic  adventures  of  Raleigh, 
are  still  unsurpassed  in  romantic  interest. 

Her  first  Parliament  passed  the  famous  Acts  of 
Supremacy  and  Uniformity,  which  struck  directly  at 
the  papal  power.  All  clergymen  and  public  function¬ 
aries  were  obliged  to  renounce  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  jurisdiction  of  every  foreign  prince  and  prelate; 
and  all  ministers,  whether  beneficed  or  not,  were  pro¬ 
hibited  from  using  any  but  the  established  liturgy. 
These  statutes  were  carried  out  with  considerable 
severity  ;  many  Catholics  suffered  death  ;  but  all  might 
have  saved  themselves,  if  they  had  explicitly  denied  the 
right  of  the  pope  to  depose  the  queen.  The  Puritans 
and  nonconformists,  on  the  other  hand,  were  content  to 
bear  some  portion  of  the  burden  of  intolerance  and 
oppression  from  the  consideration  that  Elizabeth  was 
the  bulwark  of  Protestantism.  If  they  lost  her  firm 
hand  they  lost  all ;  and  the  numerous  plots  and 
machinations  of  the  Catholics  against  the  queen’s  life 
showed  how  highly  it  was  valued,  and  how  precious  it 
was  to  Protestant  Europe.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
queen’s  reign,  her  domestic  and  fiscal  regulations  were 
justly  open  to  censure.  The  abuse  of  monopolies  had 
grown  to  be  a  great  evil ;  grants  of  exclusive  right  to 
deal  in  almost  all  commodities  had  been  given  to  the 
royal  favorites,  who  were  exorbitant  in  their  demands, 
and  oppressed  the  people  at  pleasure.  Elizabeth  wisely 
yielded  to  the  growing  strength  of  the  Commons,  and 
the  monopolies  complained  of  were  canceled.  The 
monarchy,  though  as  yet  arbitrary  and  in  some  respects 
undefined,  was  still,  in  essential  points,  limited  by  law. 

One  great  object  of  the  Protestants  was  to  secure  a 
successor  to  the  throne  by  the  marriage  of  Elizabeth. 
The  nearest  heir  was  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  a  zealous 
Catholic,  who  was  supported  by  all  the  Catholic  states, 
and  had  ostentatiously  quartered  the  royal  arms  of  Eng¬ 
land  with  her  own,  thus  deeply  offending  the  proud  and 
jealous  Elizabeth.  The  hand  of  the  English  queen  was 
eagerly  solicited  by  numerous  suitors — by  Philip  of 
Spain,  who  was  ambitious  of  continuing  his  connection 
with  England,  by  the  Archduke  Charles  of  Austria,  by 
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Eric  King  of  Sweden,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  others. 
With  some  of  these  Elizabeth  negotiated  and  coquetted 
for  years  ;  to  Anjou  she  seems  to  have  been  attached  ; 
but  her  affections  were  more  deeply  touched,  as  Mr. 
Hallam  has  remarked,  by  her  favorite  Dudley,  Earl  of 
Leicester.  Her  early  resolution,  and  that  which  ulti¬ 
mately  prevailed  over  her  weakness  or  vanity,  was,  that 
she  should  remain  single  and  hold  undivided  power. 
To  a  deputation  from  the  Commons  on  this  delicate 
subject,  she  emphatically  said  she  had  resolved  to  live 
and  die  a  virgin  queen ;  “  and  for  me  it  shall  be  suffi¬ 
cient  that  a  marble  stone  declare  that  a  queen,  having 
reigned  such  a  time,  lived  and  died  a  virgin.”  She  ap¬ 
pears  often  to  have  wavered  in  her  resolution,  and,  in 
her  partiality  for  handsome  courtiers  and  admirers,  to 
have  forgotten  her  prudence  and  dignity.  Her  par¬ 
tiality  for  Essex  was  undisguised  —  it  was  unhappy  for 
both;  and  making  Hatton  chancellor  because  he  could 
dance  gracefully,  was  a  bold  but  not  unsuccessful 
achievement.  Elizabeth’s  fits  of  rage  were  as  violent  as 
her  fits  of  love.  Her  maids  of  honor  sometimes  felt 
the  weight  of  the  royal  hand ;  and  when  Essex  once 
turned  his  back  on  her,  she  appropriately  dealt  him  a 
box  on  the  ear.  As  a  pendant  to  these  nugce ,  we  may 
add,  that  Elizabeth  swore  strongly,  decided  and  mascu¬ 
line  oaths. 

The  feminine  weakness  and  egregious  vanity  of  Eliza¬ 
beth,  in  the  midst  of  so  many  masculine  qualities  of 
temperament  and  intellect,  have  afforded  abundant 
matter  for  garrulous  chroniclers.  Five  years  after  she 
ascended  the  throne,  she  issued  a  proclamation  against 
portrait  painters  and  engravers,  who  had  erred  in  ex¬ 
pressing  “  that  natural  representation  of  her  majesty’s 
person,  favor  or  grace,”  that  was  desired  by  her  loving 
subjects,  and  who  were  ordered  to  desist  until  some 
“  special  cunning  painter  ”  might  be  permitted  to  have 
access  to  the  royal  presence.  The  works  of  the  unskill¬ 
ful  and  common  painters  were,  as  Raleigh  relates,  by 
the  queen’s  commandment,  “  knocked  in  pieces  and 
cast  into  the  fire.”  A  long  account  is  given  by  the 
Scottish  ambassador  Melville,  of  certain  interviews  he 
had  with  Elizabeth  when  in  her  most  gracious  and 
pleasant  mood.  She  showed  him  “my  lord’s  picture,” 
• — a  portrait  of  the  unworthy  favorite  Dudley;  she 
changed  her  dress  every  day,  “  one  day  the  English 
weed,  another  the  Fiench,  and  another  the  Italian,  and 
so  forth,”  asking  Melville  which  became  her  best ; 
her  hair,  he  says,  was  rather  reddish  than  yellow, 
and  curled  naturally;  she  inquired  whether  the  Queen 
of  Scotland  or  herself  was  of  highest  stature,  and 
Melville  answering  that  Mary  was  tallest,  “  then,” 
saith  she,  “  she  is  too  high,  for  I  myself  am  neither  too 
high  nor  too  low.”  Melville  praised  Mary’s  accom¬ 
plishments  as  a  musician  and  dancer,  and  Elizabeth  con¬ 
trived,  as  if  by  accident,  that  he  should  hear  her  play 
upon  the  virginals  :  “she  inquired  whether  my  queen 
or  she  played  best ;  in  that  I  found  myself  obliged  to 
give  her  the  praise.”  In  the  matter  of  the  dancing, 
Melville  was  also  able  to  answer,  that  Mary  did  not 
dance  “so  high  and  disposedly  ”  as  Elizabeth.  Deter¬ 
mined  to  show  all  her  accomplishments,  Elizabeth  ad¬ 
dressed  the  wary  ambassador  in  Italian,  which  she  spoke 
‘  reasonably  well,”  and  in  German,  which,  he  says,  was 
“  not  so  good.  ”  These  glimpses  of  the  woman  Eliza¬ 
beth  contrast  strangely  with  the  sovereign ,  who,  at 
Tilbury  camp,  rode  from  rank  to  rank  of  her  army, 
bareheaded,  with  a  general’s  truncheon  in  her  hand,  de¬ 
claring  to  her  soldiers  that  she  was  resolved  to  live  and 
die  amongst  them  in  the  midst  and  heat  of  the  battle  ; 
and  that  she  thought  it  “  foul  scorn  that  Parma  or  Spain, 
or  any  prince  of  Europe,  should  dare  to  invade  the 
borders  of  her  realms.  ” 


The  darkest  stain  on  the  memory  of  Elizabeth  is  her 
treatment  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  To  have  cut  off 
Mary  from  the  crown,  settling  it  on  her  son,  would  have 
secured  the  Protestant  succession,  and  Mary  liberated 
would  most  probably  have  repaired  to  France,  whence 
her  revenue  was  derived,  or  to  Spain.  Thus  the  con¬ 
spiracies  for  her  release  and  her  own  machinations  would 
have  been  averted.  Her  execution,  though  clamored 
for  by  the  English  nation,  was  an  act  of  cruelty  pecu¬ 
liarly  revolting  on  the  part  of  a  female  sovereign  and 
kinswoman.  And  Elizabeth’s  affected  reluctance  to 
sign  the  death  warrant,  her  prompting  to  secretary  Davi¬ 
son  that  Sir  Amias  Paulet  should  be  instigated  to  make 
away  with  the  captive  queen  (which  the  “  dainty  pre¬ 
cise  fellow,”  as  Elizabeth  termed  him,  refused  to  do), 
and  her  feigned  grief  and  indignation  after  the  event 
had  taken  place  —  throwing  the  blame  on  her  ministers 
and  on  the  unfortunate  secretary  who  placed  the  war¬ 
rant  before  for  her  signature  —  all  this  over-acted  and  dis¬ 
gusting  hypocrisy  is  almost  as  injurious  to  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  Elizabeth  as  the  deed  itself. 

Mr.  Froude  has  said  that  no  trace  can  be  found  of 
personal  animosity  on  the  part  of  Elizabeth  toward  Mary. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  jealousy,  if  not  hatred,  ani¬ 
mated  the  English  queen  toward  her  rival.  The  youth 
and  beauty  of  Mary  were  a  source  of  aversion  ;  Eliza¬ 
beth  never  forgave  her  for  quartering  the  royal  arms  of 
England  ;  and  there  was  a  certain  malicious  letter,  writ¬ 
ten  by  Mary  to  Elizabeth  when  the  captive  queen  was 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  that 
must  have  chafed  the  Tudor  blood  in  no  ordinary  degree. 
In  this  epistle  Mary  reported  some  alleged  speeches  of 
the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury  charging  Elizabeth  with 
licentious  amours,  physical  defects,  absurd  vanity,  folly, 
and  avarice  (Hume,  chap.  xlii).  The  original  letter  in 
Mary’s  handwriting  was  seen  by  Prince  Labanofif  ( circa 
1840)  among  the  Cecil  papers  in  Hatfield  House,  where, 
we  believe,  it  still  remains.  *  It  is  such  an  epistle  as  no 
woman  —  royalty  apart  —  would  ever  forget  or  forgive  ; 
but  there  is  a  probability  that  Burghley  or  Walsingharn 
may  have  intercepted  the  letter,  and  not  ventured  to  de¬ 
liver  it  to  their  royal  mistress. 

To  the  end  of  her  life  Elizabeth  affected  all  the  airs 
of  a  coy  beauty  and  coquette.  Even  her  statesmen  ad¬ 
dressed  her  in  a  strain  of  fulsome  adulation  and  semi¬ 
gallantry.  She  was  the  Gloriana  of  Spenser,  the  “  fair 
vestal  throned  in  the  west  ”  of  Shakespeare,  and  the  idol 
of  all  the  lesser  poets,  as  well  as  courtiers  and  politicians. 
When  Raleigh  was  confined  in  the  Tower,  he  wrote  to 
Cecil  —  trusting,  no  doubt,  that  his  letter  would  be  shown 
to  Elizabeth  —  that  he  was  in  the  utmost  depth  of  misery 
because  he  could  no  longer  see  the  queen.  “  I,  that  was 
wont  to  behold  her  riding  like  Alexander,  hunting  like 
Diana,  walking  like  Venus,  the  gentle  wind  blowing  her 
fair  hair  about  her  pure  cheeks  like  a  nymph  [Elizabeth  was 
then  in  her  fifty-ninth  year]  ;  sometime  singing  like  an 
angel,  sometime  playing  like  Orpheus,”  etc.  Elizabeth 
continued  her  gorgeous  finery  and  rigorous  state  cere¬ 
monial,  and  was  waited  upon  by  applauding  crowds 
whenever  she  went  abroad.  We  have  a  graphic  picture 
of  her  in  her  sixty-fifth  year  by  a  German,  Paul  Hentz- 
ner,  who  saw  the  queen  on  a  Sunday  as  she  proceeded 
to  chapel.  She  appeared  stately  and  majestic  ;  her  face 
oblong,  fair  but  wrinkled  ;  her  eyes  small,  yet  black 
and  pleasant  ;  her  nose  a  little  hooked,  her  lips  narrow, 
her  teeth  black,  her  hands  slender,  and  her  fingers  long 
(there  was  a  special  beauty  in  her  delicate  white  hands, 
and  in  her  audiences  she  took  care  not  to  hide  them). 
She  had  pearls  with  rich  drops  in  her  ears,  wore  false 
red  hair,  had  a  small  crown  on  ner  head,  her  bosom  un¬ 
covered,  her  dress  white  silk,  bordered  with  pearls  of 
the  size  of  beans,  a  collar  of  gold  and  jewels ;  and,  thus 
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arrayed,  Elizabeth  passed  along  smiling  graciously  on 
the  spectators,  who  fell  down  on  tty£ir  knees  as  she  ap¬ 
proached  ;  while  a  marchioness  bore  up  her  train,  a  bevy 
of  ladies  followed  her  dressed  in  white,  and  she  was 
guarded  on  each  side  by  fifty  gentlemen  pensioners, 
carrying  gilt  battle-axes. 

A  few  years  afterward  we  see  the  eclipse  of  all  this 
splendor  and  servility.  Toward  the  end  of  March, 
1603,  Elizabeth  was  seized  with  her  mortal  illness.  She 
became  restless  and  melancholy,  refused  medicine,  and 
sat  for  days  and  nights  on  cushions,  silent,  her  finger 
pressed  on  her  mouth.  When  asked  by  Cecil  who 
should  succeed  her  on  the  throne,  she  characteristically 
answered,  “  My  seat  has  been  the  seat  of  kings ;  I  will 
have  no  rascal  to  succeed  me.”  She  afterward,  when 
speechless,  joined  her  hands  together  over  her  head,  “  in 
the  manner  of  a  crown,”  to  signify,  in  answer  to  another 
interrogatory  from  Cecil,  that  she  wished  the  king  of 
Scots  to  be  her  successor.  She  expired  March  24, 
1603.  And  thus  calmly  passed  away  the' last  of  the 
1  udors,  the  lion-hearted  Elizabeth.  She  was  in  the 
seventieth  year  of  her  age  and  forty-fifth  of  her  reign. 

ELIZABETH  STUART,  Queen  of  Bohemia,  the 
daughter  of  James  I.  of  England  (VI.  of  Scotland),  was 
born  August  19,  1596.  On  February  14,  1613,  Eliza¬ 
beth  was  married  to  Frederick,  Elector-Palatine,  whom 
the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany  elected  to  the  throne 
of  Bohemia.  Frederick  and  Elizabeth  occupied  the 
throne  of  Bohemia  only  about  a  year,  when  a  revolu¬ 
tion  deposed  them.  She  died  in  1662.  Through  her 
the  reigning  family  of  Great  Britan  inherit. 

ELIZABETH,  St.,  of  Hungary,  daughter  of  Andrew 
II.,  King  of  Hungary,  was  born  in  Presburg  in  1207. 
At  four  years  of  age  she  was  betrothed  to  Louis  IV., 
Landgrave  of  Thuringia,  and  conducted  to  the  Thuring- 
ian  court  to  be  educated  under  the  direction  of  his 
parents.  From  her  earliest  years  she  is  said  to  have 
evinced  an  aversion  to  worldly  pleasures,  and,  making 
the  early  Christians  her  chief  model,  to  have  devoted 
her  whole  time  to  religion  and  to  works  of  charity. 
She  was  married  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  acquired 
such  influence  over  her  husband  that  he  adopted  her 
doctrines  and  zealously  assisted  her  in  all  her  charitable 
endeavors.  On  the  death  of  Louis,  in  1227,  Elizabeth 
was  deprived  of  the  regency  by  his  brother  Henry 
Raspe,  on  the  pretext  that  she  was  wasting  the  estates 
by  her  alms  ;  and  with  her  three  infant  children  she  was 
driven  from  her  home  without  being  allowed  to  carry 
with  her  even  the  barest  necessaries  of  life.  She  lived 
for  some  time  in  great  hardship,  but  ultimately  her 
uncle,  the  bishop  of  Bamberg,  offered  her  an  asylum  in 
a  house  adjoining  his  palace.  Through  the  intercession 
of  some  of  the  principal  barons,  the  regency  was  again 
offered  her,  and  her  son  Herman  was  declared  heir  to  the 
throne ;  but  renouncing  all  power,  and  making  use  of 
her  wealth  only  for  charitable  purposes,  she  preferred  to 
live  in  seclusion  at  Marburg  under  the  direction  of  her 
confessor,  Conrad.  There  she  spent  the  remainder  of 
her  days  in  penances  of  unusual  severity,  and  in  minis¬ 
trations  to  the  sick,  especially  those  afflicted  with  the 
most  loathsome  diseases.  She  died  at  Marburg,  No¬ 
vember  19, 1231,  and  four  years  afterward  was  canonized 
by  Gregory  IX.  on  account  of  the  frequent  miracles  re- 1 
ported  to  have  been  performed  at  her  tomb. 

ELIZABETH  PETROVNA,  Empress  of  Russia, 
daughter  of  Peter  the  Great  and  of  Catherine  I.,  was 
born  September  5,  1709.  In  consequence  of  a  law  of 
her  father,  by  which  the  sovereign  had  the  power  to 
choose  his  successor,  she  had  no  legal  claim  to  the 
throne.  The  Empress  Anna  Ivanova  died  in  1740.  She 
had  appointed  Ivan,  son  of  her  niece  Anne,  Duchess  of 
Brunswick,  a  child  only  a  few  months  old,  to  the  throne, 
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with  Biron,  her  favorite,  regent.  Elizabeth  was  quite 
contented  with  this  arrangement.  She  declared  that 
love  was  the  supreme  good,  and  that  she  had  no  desire 
for  the  cares  and  honors  of  a  crown.  But  the  prestige 
of  her  father’s  name,  and  the  favor  in  which  she  stood 
with  the  Russian  people,  rendered  her  an  object  of  jeal¬ 
ousy  to  the  regent  and  to  the  mother  of  the  presump¬ 
tive  heir ;  and  on  her  refusing  a  proposal  of  marriage 
with  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  brother-in-law  of  Anne,  it 
was  hinted  to  her  that  she  should  take  the  veil.  She 
might  not  even  then  have  listened  to  the  suggestions  of 
those  who  counseled  a  conspiracy,  had  she  not  been 
persuaded  by  Lestocq,  her  physician  and  favorite, 
that  the  suspicions  of  the  government  were  so  much 
aroused  that  to  go  back  or  to  delay  was  no  longer  com-  ( 
patible  with  safety.  She  succeeded  in  overturning  the 
existing  government  and  in  proclaiming  herself  empress. 
Although  ruled  by  favorites  she  was  an  able  ruler,  and 
benefited  her  country.  She  died  January  5,  1762. 

ELIZABETH,  originally  Elizabethtown,  the  capital 
of  Union  county,  New  Jersey,  is  situated  eleven  miles 
west-southwest  of  New  York,  on  the  Elizabeth  river, 
near  its  junction  with  Staten  Sound.  It  is  a  well-built 
and  flourishing  place.  Besides  a  great  establishment 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  “Singer”  sewing  machine, 
there  are  breweries,  foundries,  potteries,  and  factories 
for  edged-tools,  saws,  stoves,  carriages,  oil  cloth,  etc. 
The  port,  which  is  open  to  vessels  of  considerable  size, 
is  one  of  the  greatest  coal-shipping  depots  in  the  United 
States,  forming,  as  it  does,  the  outlet  for  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vanian  fields.  The  town  dates  from  1665  ;  it  was  the 
capital  of  New  Jersey  from  February,  1755,  to  Septem¬ 
ber,  1790,  and  obtained  its  city  charter  in  1865.  Popu¬ 
lation,  in  1890,  37,764. 

ELIZABETHGRAD,  or  Yelizavetgrad,  a  forti¬ 
fied  town  and  military  depot  of  South  Russia,  in  the 
government  of  Kherson,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Ingul.  Population,  37,975. 

ELIZABETHPOL,  Yelizavetpol,  or  Gansha,  the 
chief  town  of  a  government  in  the  province  of  Tiflis, 
in  Russian  Transcaucasia,  is  situated  1,449  feet  above 
the  sea-level,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Kur,  ninety  miles 
southeast  of  Tiflis.  Population,  17,500. 

ELK.  See  Deer. 

ELKHART,  a  city  of  Elkhart  county,  Indiana,  situ¬ 
ated  on  Elkhart  river  at  its  junction  with  the  St.  Joseph 
river,  and  on  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern, 
the  Cincinnati,  Wabash  and  Michigan,  and  the  Elkhart 
and  Western  railroads ;  101  miles  from  Chicago,  and 
easy  of  access  from  all  parts  of  the  State.  The  city 
contains  three  banks,  three  daily  and  four  weekly 
papers,  in  addition  to  two  semi-monthly  publications; 
fifteen  churches;  seven  schools,  erected  at  a  total  cost  of 
$110,000;  three  public  libraries,  with  an  aggregate  of 
4,500  volumes;  an  opera  house,  halls,  and  other  public 
buildings,  together  with  manufactures  of  paper,  paste¬ 
board  and  paper  boxes,  lumber,  carriages,  harness, 
starch,  tiles,  gloves,  proproprietary  medicines,  agricul¬ 
tural  implements,  etc.,  representing  a  total  investment 
of  $1,230,000,  and  producing  an  annual  output  valued 
at  $1,500,000.  The  city  is  provided  with  gas  and  elec¬ 
tric  lights,  with  improved  water  and  sewerage  systems, 
police  and  fire  departments,  etc. ;  has  six  miles  of  elec¬ 
tric  railway,  and  is  steadily  growing  in  population  and 
importance.  For  the  year  ending  July  1,  1890,  the 
municipal  receipts  amounted  to  $60,916.10,  and  the 
expenditures  to  $55,537*59,  the  assessed  valuation  of 
property  was  $2,145,000,  and  the  city  tax  $1.25  per 
$100.  The  present  (1890)  population  is  11,360. 
ELLENBOROUGH,  Edward  Law,  Baron,  chief- 
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justice  of  the  court  of  Icing’s  bench,  was  bom  on 
November  16,  1750,  at  Great  Salkeld,  in  Cumberland. 
After  spending  five  years  as  a  “  special  pleader  under 
the  bar,”  he  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1780.  He  chose 
the  northern  circuit,  and  in  a  very  short  time  obtained 
a  lucrative  practice  and  a  high  reputation.  In  1787  he 
was  appointed  principal  counsel  for  Warren  Hastings 
in  the  celebrated  impeachment  trial  before  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  the  ability  with  which  he  conducted  the 
defense  was  universally  recognized.  He  had  commenced 
his  political  career  as  a  Whig,  but,  like  many  others,  he 
saw  in  the  French  Revolution  a  reason  for  changing 
sides  and  he  became  a  supporter  of  Pitt.  He  was  harsh 
and  overbearing  to  counsel,  and  in  the  political  trials 
which  were  so  frequent  in  his  time  showed  an  unmistak¬ 
able  bias  against  the  accused.  In  the  trial  of  Hone,  for 
blasphemy  in  1817,  Ellenborough  directed  the  jury  to 
find  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and  their  acquittal  of  the  pris¬ 
oner  is  generally  said  to  have  hastened  his  death.  He 
resigned  his  judicial  office  in  November,  1818,  and  died 
on  December  13,  following. 

ELLENBOROUGH,  EdWard  Law,  Earl  of, 
the  eldest  son  of  Baron  Ellenborough,  noticed  above, 
was  born  in  1790,  was  educated  at  Eton  and  St.  John’s 
College,  Cambridge,  and  represented  the  subsequently 
disfranchised  borough  of  St.  Michael’s  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  until  the  death  of  his  father  in  1818  gave 
him  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Sir  Robert  Peel  ap¬ 
pointed  him  governor-general  with  the  queen’s  approval. 
He  discharged  the  duties  of  the  high  position  from  Feb¬ 
ruary  28,  1842,  to  June  15,  1844,  when  the  directors 
exercised  their  power  of  recalling  him.  He  finally  left 
Calcutta  on  August  I,  1844.  His  Indian  administration 
of  two  and  a  half  years,  or  half  the  usual  term  of  service, 
was  from  first  to  last  a  subject  of  hostile  criticism.  His 
own  letters  sent  monthly  to  the  queen,  and  his  corre¬ 
spondence  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  published  in 
1874,  after  his  death,  enable  us  to  form  an  intelligent 
and  impartial  judgment  of  his  meteor-like  career.  The 
events  in  dispute  are  his  policy  toward  Afghanistan  and 
the  army  and  captives  there,  his  conquest  of  Sind,  and 
his  campaign  in  Gwalior.  He  was  fortunate  in  having 
as  his  private  secretary,  Captain  (afterward  Sir  Henry) 
Durand,  the  accomplished  engineer,  officer  and  states¬ 
man,  who  died  in  1871  when  lieutenant-governor  of  the 
Punjab.  Although  he  was  absorbed  in  military  and  for¬ 
eign  politics,  his  administration  was  fertile  in  peaceful 
reforms,  due  to  his  colleague,  Mr.  Wilberforce  Bird, 
who  purged  the  police,  put  down  state  lotteries,  and 
prohibited  slavery,  with  Ellenborough ’s  hearty  support. 

He  died  at  his  seat,  Southam  House,  near  Chelten¬ 
ham,  on  December  22,  1871,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
one.  The  barony  reverted  to  his  nephew,  the  earldom 
becoming  extinct.  One  of  the  most  able,  and  certainly 
the  most  erratic,  of  all  the  governors-general,  he  sur¬ 
vived  six  of  his  successors.  In  many  features  of  his 
character  he  resembled  his  distinguished  father. 

ELLESMERE,  Francis  Egerton,  First  Earl 
OF,  born  in  London  on  January  1,  1800,  was  the  second 
son  of  the  first  Duke  of  Sutherland.  He  was  known 
by  his  patronymic  as  Lord  Francis  Leveson  Gower, 
until  1833,  when  he  assumed  the  surname  of  Egerton 
alone,  having  succeeded  on  the  death  of  his  father  to  the 
estates  which  the  latter  inherited  from  the  Duke  of 
Bridgewater.  In  1839  he  visited  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Holy  Land.  His  impressions  of  travel  were  re¬ 
corded  in  his  very  agreeably  written  Mediterranean 
Sketches  (1843),  and  in  the  notes  to  a  poem  entitled 
The  Pilgrimage.  He  published  several  other  works  in 
prose  and  verse,  all  displaying  a  fine  literary  taste.  His 
contributions  to  the  Quarterly  Revicru  were  published 
in  a  collected  form  after  his  death.  His  literary  repu¬ 


tation  secured  for  him  the  position  of  rector  of  Aber¬ 
deen  University  in  1841.  Lord  Ellesmere  was  a  munif¬ 
icent  and  yet  discriminating  patron  of  artists.  Lord 
Ellesmere  served  as  president  of  the  Royal  Geograph¬ 
ical  Society,  and  as  president  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society.  In  1853  he  visited  the  United  States  as 
British  commissioner  to  the  Great  Exhibition  at  New 
York.  In  1855  he  was  made  a  K.  G.  He  was  one 
of  the  trustees  of  the  National  Gallery  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  which  occurred  on  February  18,  1857. 

ELLICHPUR,  a  district  of  British  India,  in  the 
commissionership  of  East  Berar,  within  the  Hyderabad 
Assigned  Districts.  Population  (1889),  35,000. 

ELLIOTSON,  Dr.  John,  was  born  at  Southwark, 
London,  toward  the  end  of  the  last  century.  He 
studied  medicine  first  at  Edinburgh,  and  then  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  in  both  which  places  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  D., 
and  subsequently  at  the  Borough  Hospitals,  in  Lon¬ 
don.  Mn  1837  he  espoused  the  cause  of  mesmerism,  and 
thus  eventually  brought  himself  into  collision  with  the 
medical  committee  of  the  hospital,  a  circumstance  which 
led  him,  on  December  28,  1838,  to  resign  the  offices 
held  by  him  there  and  at  the  university.  In  spite  of  the 
discouragements  he  had  received,  he  continued  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  mesmerism,  and  became  in  1849,  physician  of  a 
mesmeric  infirmary.  He  died  July  29,  1868.  Doctor 
Elliotson  was  the  discoverer  of  the  communicability  of 
glanders  to  the  human  subject,  the  treatment  of  neural¬ 
gia  by  acupuncture,  and  the  fact  that  pain  does  not 
necessarily  continue  till  death  in  cases  of  perforation  or 
rupture  of  the  stomach ;  he  was  the  first  to  prove  the 
value  of  quinine  as  an  antiperiodic,  of  strong  solution  of 
silver  nitrate  in  erysipelas,  of  prussic  acid  in  gastrodynia 
and  vomiting,  and  as  a  means  of  preparing  the  stomach 
for  other  medicines,  of  cupric  sulphate  in  chronic 
diarrhoea,  and  of  creosote,  potassium  iodide,  and  ferrous 
carbonate  in  other  diseases  ;  and  he  was  moreover  one 
of  the  earliest  among  British  physicians  to  advocate  the 
employment  of  the  stethoscope. 

ELLIOTT,  Ebenezer,  the  corn-law  rhymer,  was 
born  at  Masborough,  Yorkshire,  on  March  17,  1781. 
His  father,  Ebenezer,  a  man  of  vigorous  intellect  but 
bigoted  in  his  theological  tendencies,  exercised  a  pow¬ 
erful  sway  over  the  mind  of  the  future  poet.  At  school 
Ebenezer  was  considered  a  dull  pupil ;  and  his  child¬ 
hood  was  solitary.  The  fruits  of  his  thoughts  on  politi¬ 
cal  subjects  were  seen  in  the  Ranter  and  the  Corn- 
Law  Rhymes ,  of  which  a  third  edition  appeared  in 
1831.  His  other  important  poems  are,  The  Vil¬ 
lage  Patriarch  (1831),  The  Splendid  Village,  and 
the  Corn-Law  Hymns.  Many  gems  are  to  be  found 
among  his  Miscellaneous  Poems.  He  carried  on 
business  as  an  iron-founder  in  Sheffield  for  twenty  years 
(1821-41),  in  which  he  was  so  successful  that  he  retired 
to  an  estate  at  Great  Houghton,  near  Barnsley,  in  1841, 
where  he  resided  till  his  death,  which  took  place  on 
December  1,  1849. 

ELLIPSE  is  the  name  of  a  figure  in  Geometry.  It 
may  be  defined  as  a  curve,  the  sum  of  the  distances  of 
every  point  in  which  from  two  fixed  points  within  tlie 
curve  is  always  the  same.  These  two  fixed  points  are 
called  the  foci;  and  the  diameter  drawn  through  them 
is  the  major  axis;  the  minor  axis  bisects  the  major  at 
right  angles. 

ELLIS,  George,  a  miscellaneous  writer  distinguished 
for  his  services  in  promoting  a  knowledge  of  early 
English  literature,  was  born  in  London  in  1745. 

Ellis  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who 
styled  him  “  the  first  converser  I  ever  saw,”  and  dedi¬ 
cated  to  him  the  fifth  canto  of  Marmion.  He  died 
April  15,  1815. 

ELLIS,  Sir  Henry,  a  distinguished  antiquarian 
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smter,  for  many  years  principal  librarian  to  the  British 
Musuem,  was  born  in  London  of  a  Yorkshire  family  in 
.777.  He  died  January  15,  1869.  Sir  Henry  Ellis’ 
life  was  one  of  very  considerable  literary  activity.  His 
first  work  of  importance  was  the  preparation  of  a  new 
edition  of  Brand’s  Popular  Antiquities ,  which  appeared 
in  1813.  In  t8i6  he  was  selected  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  Public  Records  to  write  the  introduction  to 
Domesday  Book ,  a  task  which  he  discharged  with  much 
learning,  though  several  of  his  views  have  not  stood  the 
test  of  later  criticism. 

ELLIS,  William,  one  of  the  most  devoted  and 
successful  of  modern  missionaries,  was  born  in  London, 
August  29,  1794-  Having  been  ordained,  he  sailed  for 
the  South  Sea  Islands  in  January,  1816,  and  reached 
his  destination  after  a  voyage  of  thirteen  months’  dura¬ 
tion.  He  remained  in  Polynesia,  occupying  various 
stations  in  succession,  until  1824,  when  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  return  home  on  account  of  the  state  of  his 
wife’s  health.  Though  the  period  of  his  residence  in 
the  island  was  thus  comparatively  short,  his  labors  were 
very  fruitful,  contributing  perhaps  as  much  as  those  of 
any  other  missionary  to  bring  about  the  extraordinary 
improvement  in  the  religious,  moral  and  social  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  Southern  Archipelago  that  has  taken  place 
during  the  present  century.  He  was  not  only  un¬ 
wearied  in  his  efforts  to  promote  the  immediate  spiritual 
object  of  his  mission,  but  he  introduced  many  secondary 
aids  to  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  people. 
His  gardening  experience  enabled  him  successfully  to 
acclimatize  many  species  of  tropical  fruits  and  plants, 
which  now  form  an  important  source  of  wealth  to  the 
islanders  ;  and  he  had  the  distinction  of  setting  up  and 
working  the  first  printing  press  in  the  South  Seas. 
Ellis  and  his  wife  availed  themselves  for  their  journey 
home  of  an  American  vessel,  which  landed  them  free  of 
all  charge  at  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  in  the 
spring  of  1825.  They  remained  for  some  months  in 
the  United  States,  where  they  were  exceedingly  well 
received,  and  Ellis  excited  much  interest  in  the  mission 
with  which  he  was  connected  by  attending  numerous 
public  meetings  held  in  support  of  its  claims.  He  died 
June  25,  1872. 

ELLOR,  or  Ellur,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the 
Godavari  district,  in  the  presidency  of  Madras,  situated 
on  the  Tammaler  river.  Pop.  in  1889,  about  27,000. 

ELLORA,  a  town  of  India,  in  the  native  state  of 
Hyderabad,  near  the  city  of  Dowletabad.  Ellora  was 
ceded  in  1818  by  Holkar  to  the  British. 

ELLSWORTH,  the  county-seat  of  Hancock  county, 
Maine,  lies  on  the  Union  river,  two  miles  from  its 
mouth,  and  twenty-six  miles  southeast  of  Bangor.  The 
river  is  here  navigable  from  the  ocean,  and  is  spanned 
by  several  bridges.  The  principal  industries  of  Ells¬ 
worth  are  ship  building  and  the  manufacturing  of 
lumber  and  cooperage,  and  there  are  foundries,  woolen 
mills  and  machine  shops.  The  city  contains  two  national 
and  one  savings  banks,  churches,  schools,  and  a  public 
library.  One  weekly  paper  is  issued.  Population,  4,784. 

ELLWOOD,  Thomas,  an  English  author,  chiefly 
celebrated  from  his  connection  with  Milton,  was  born 
at  Crowell,  in  Oxfordshire,  in  1639.  His  autobiography 
contains  much  information  as  to  his  intercourse  with 
the  poet.  He  died  in  1713. 

ELM,  the  popular  name  for  the  trees  and  shrubs  con¬ 
stituting  the  genus  Ubnus.  The  Common  Elm,  a  doubt¬ 
ful  native  of  England,  is  found  throughout  a  great  part  of 
Europe,  in  North  Africa,  and  in  Asia  Minor,  whence  it 
ranges  as  far  east  as  Japan.  It  grows  on  almost  all 
soils,  but  thrives  best  on  a  rich  loam,  in  open,  low-lying, 
moderately  moist  situations,  attaining  a  height  of  60-100, 
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and  in  some  few  cases  as  much  as  130  or  150  feet. 
The  branches  are  numerous  and  spreading,  and  often 
pendulous  at  the  extremities  ;  the  bark  is  rugged ;  the 
leaves  are  alternate,  ovate,  rough,  doubly  serrate,  and, 
as  in  other  species  of  Ulmus,  unequal  at  the  base;  the 
flowers  are  small,  hermaphrodite,  numerous,  in  pur¬ 
plish  brown  tufts,  and  each  with  a  fringed  basal  bract, 
have  a  four-toothed  campanulate  calyx,  four  stamens,  and 
two  styles,  and  appear  before  the  leaves  in  March  and 
April;  and  the  seed-vessels  are  green,  membraneous,  one- 
seeded,  and  deeply-cleft. 

The  Wych  Elm,  or  Wych  Hazel,  U.  montana,  is  in¬ 
digenous  to  Britain,  where  it  usually  attains  a  height  of 
about  fifty  feet,  but  among  tall-growing  trees  may  reach 
120  feet.  It  has  drooping  branches,  and  a  smoother 
and  thinner  bark,  larger  and  more  tapering  leaves,  and 
a  far  less  deeply  notched  seed-vessel  than  U.  campestris. 
The  wood,  though  more  porous  than  in  that  species,  is 
a  tough  and  hard  material  when  properly  seasoned,  and, 
being  very  flexible  when  steamed,  is  well  adapted  for 
boat-building.  Branches  of  the  wych  elm  were  formerly 
manufactured  into  bows,  and  if  forked  were  employed 
as  divining-rods.  The  Weeping  Elm,  the  most  orna¬ 
mental  member  of  the  genus,  is  regarded  as  a  variety  of 
this  species.  The  Dutch  or  Sand  Elm  is  a  tree  very 
similar  to  the  wych  elm,  but  produces  inferior  timber. 
The  Cork-Barked  Elm,  U.  subei'osa,  is  distinguished 
chiefly  by  the  thick  deeply-fissured  bark  with  which  its 
branches  are  covered.  The  American  or  White  Elm, 
U.  americana,  is  a  hardy  and  very  handsome  species,  of 
which  the  old  tree  of  Boston  Common,  Mass.,  was  a  rep¬ 
resentative.  This  tree  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  ex¬ 
istence  before  the  settlement  of  Boston,  and  at  the  time 
of  its  destruction  by  the  storm  of  February  15,  1876, 
measured  twenty-two  feet  in  circumference. 

ELMACIN,  Elmacinus,  or  Elmakyn,  George, 
author  of  a  history  of  the  Saracens,  and  known  in  the 
East  by  the  name  of  Ibn-  Amid,  was  a  Christian  of  Egypt, 
where  he  was  born  in  the  year  1223.  He  occupied  the 
place  of  ketib  or  secretary  at  the  court  of  the  sultans  of 
Egypt,  an  office  which  was  usually  filled  by  Christians. 
Elmacin  died  at  Damuscus  in  1273.  His  history  was 
published,  in  Arabic  and  Latin,  at  Leyden  in  1625. 

ELMES,  Harvey  Lonsdale,  architect  of  St. 
George’s  Hall,  Liverpool,  was  the  son  of  James  Elmes 
(see  next  article),  and  was  born  at  Chichester,  in  1814. 
After  serving  some  time  in  his  father’s  office,  and  under 
a  surveyor  at  Bedford,  and  an  architect  at  Bath,  he  be¬ 
came  partner  with  his  father,  in  1835,  and  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  he  was  the  successful  competitor  among  eighty- 
six  for  a  design  for  St.  George’s  Hall,  Liverpool.  The 
foundation  stone  of  this  building  was  laid  on  June  28, 
1838,  but  Elmes  being  successful  in  a  competition  for 
the  Assize  Courts  in  the  same  city,  it  was  finally  decided 
to  include  the  hall  and  courts  in  a  single  building.  In 
accordance  with  this  idea,  Elmes  prepared  a  fresh  de¬ 
sign,  and  the  work  of  erection  commenced  in  1841.  He 
superintended  its  progress  till  1847,  when,  from  failing 
health,  he  was  compelled  to  delegate  his  duties  to  C.  R. 
Cockerell,  R.A.,  and  leave  for  Jamaica,  where  he  died 
of  consumption,  on  November  26,  1847. 

ELMES,  James,  father  of  the  preceding,  an  archi¬ 
tect,  civil  engineer,  and  writer  on  the  arts,  was  born  in 
London,  October  15,  1782.  In  1809  he  became  vice- 
president  of  the  Royal  Architectural  Society,  but  this 
office,  as  well  as  that  of  surveyor  of  the  port  of 
London,  he  was  compelled  through  partial  loss  of 
sight  to  resign  in  1828.  He  died  at  Greenwich,  April 
2,  1862. 

ELMINA,  a  town  and  fort  on  the  Gold  Coast,  Up¬ 
per  Guinea,  West  Africa,  now  a  British  possession,  is 
situated  on  a  peninsula  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
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river  Benyan,  or  Beyuh,  about  six  miles  west  of  Cape 
Coast  Castle.  Population  in  1889,  about  12,000. 

ELMIRA,  a  city  of  central  New  York,  and  capital 
of  Chemung  county,  is  situated  on  Chemung  river.  It 
is  an  important  railway  center,  being  at  the  intersec¬ 
tion  of  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western;  North¬ 
ern  Central;  Lehigh  Valley;  Elmira,  Cortland  and 
Northern,  and  Lackawanna  and  Western  railroads,  and 
is  an  important  manufacturing  point.  It  contains  four 
banks,  a  court-house,  twenty  churches,  a  normal  school, 
high  school,  Elmira  Free  Academy,  a  Catholic  academy, 
and  the  Elmira  Female  College,  the  latter  having  a  library 
of  nearly  5,000  volumes.  The  city  is  also  the  seat  of 
the  State  Reformatory.  The  lines  of  manufacture  in¬ 
clude  wire  goods,  mill  machinery,  steel,  hardware 
novelties,  steam  fire  engines,  saws,  tools,  brushes,  boots 
and  shoes,  flour,  confectionery,  spices,  oil,  soap,  woolen 
goods,  paper  boxes,  patent  signs,  notions,  lumber, 
pianos,  carriages,  patent  medicines,  etc.  The  city  is 
supplied  with  gas,  water,  electric  lights,  and  street 
railways.  Elmira  was  incorporated  in  1865,  and  the 
present  (1S90)  population  29,708. 

EL-OBEID,  Lobeid,  or  Obeidh,  the  chief  town  of 
the  country  of  Kordofan,  in  Africa,  and  the  seat  of  an 
Egyptian  governor,  it  is  situated  at  a  height  of  1,700  feet 
above  the  sea,  at  the  foot  of  Jebel  Kordofan,  about  150 
miles  west  of  the  Bahr-el  Abiad,  or  White  Nile.  Popu¬ 
lation  in  1889,  15,000. 

ELOI,  St.,  originally  a  goldsmith,  but  afterward 
bishop  of  Noyon,  was  born  at  '  Cadillac,  near  Limoges, 
in  588.  Having  manifested  a;  an  early  age  a  decided 
talent  for  the  art  of  design,  he  was  placed  by  his  parents 
with  the  master  of  the  mint  at  Limoges,  where  he  made 
rapid  progress  in  goldsmith’s  work.  He  became  coiner 
to  Clotaire  II.  of  France,  and  treasurer  to  his  successor, 
Dagobert.  Both  kings  entrusted  him  with  important 
works,  among  which  were  the  composition  of  the  bas- 
reliefs  which  ornament  the  tomb  of  St.  Germain,  bishop 
of  Paris,  and  the  execution  (for  Clotaire)  of  two  chairs 
of  gold,  adorned  with  jewels,  which  at  that  time  were 
reckoned  chefs  d'ceuvre.  Though  he  was  amassing 
great  wealth,  Eloi  acquired  a  distaste  for  a  worldly  life, 
and  resolved  to  become  a  priest.  At  irst  he  retired  to 
a  monastery,  but  in  640  was  raised  to  the  bishopric  of 
Noyon.  He  made  frequent  missionary  excursions  to 
the  pagans  of  Brabant,  and  also  founded  a  great  many 
monasteries  and  churches.  He  died  December  1,  659. 

EL  PASO,  or  El  Paso  del  Norte,  is  a  city  of 
Mexico,  eituated  on  the  Rio  Grande  river,  in  the  State 
of  Chihuahua,  225  miles  from  the  capital  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic,  on  the  Mexican  Central  railroad.  The  city  is  poorly 
built,  but  improvements  have  been  commenced,  espe¬ 
cially  since  the  advent  of  railroads.  The  population  has 
increased  of  late  years,  largely  from  American  immi¬ 
gration,  and  now  numbers  upward  of  5,000. 

EL  PASO,  a  city  of  El  Paso  county,  Texas,  is  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  river,  250 
miles  south  of  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  on  the  Southern 
Pacific  ;  Galveston,  Harrisburg  and  San  Antonio,  and 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  railroads.  The  river 
at  this  point  is  spanned  by  a  railway  bridge,  connecting 
El  Paso  with  El  Paso  del  Norte,  with  which  city  and 
the  surrounding  country  a  steadily  increasing  trade  is 
carried  on.  El  Paso  is  also  a  port  of  entry,  and  con¬ 
siderable  quantities  of  produce  pass  through  its  custom¬ 
house  from  Mexico.  The  city  contains  a  court-house, 
government  building,  churches  and  schools.  Popu¬ 
lation,  10,338. 

ELPHINSTON&,  The  Honorable  Mountstuart, 


fourth  son  of  the  eleventh  Baron  Elphinstone  in  the 
peerage  of  Scotland,  was  born  in  1779-  Having  received 
an  appointment  in  the  civil  service  of  the  East  India 
Company,  of  which  one  of  his  uncles  was  a  director,  he 
reached  Calcutta  in  the  beginning  of  1796.  After  filling 
several  subordinate  posts,  he  was  appointed,  in  1801, 
assistant  to  the  British  resident  at  Poonah,  at  the  court 
of  the  Peishwa,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Mahratta 
princes.  Here  he  obtained  his  first  opportunity  of 
distinction,  being  attached  in  the  capacity  of  diplomatist 
to  the  mission  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  to  the  Mahrattas. 

In  1808  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  most  important 
political  mission  to  Central  Asia,  being  appointed  the 
first  British  envoy  to  the  court  of  Cabul,  with  the  object 
of  securing  a  friendly  alliance  with  the  Afghans  in  view 
of  a  possible  French  invasion.  The  negotiations,  pro¬ 
tracted  and  difficult,  resulted  in  a  treaty  securing  what 
the  English  wished ;  but  it  proved  of  little  value,  partly 
because  the  danger  of  invasion  had  passed  away,  and 
partly  because  the  Sha  Shuja  was  driven  from  the  throne 
by  his  brother  before  it  could  be  ratified.  The  most 
valuable  permanent  result  of  the  embassy  was  the  liter¬ 
ary  fruit  it  bore  several  years  afterward  in  Elphinstone’s 
great  work  on  Cabul.  After  spending  about  a  year  in 
Calcutta  arranging  the  report  of  his  mission,  Elphinstone 
was  appointed,  in  1811,  to  the  important  and  difficult 
post  of  resident  of  Poonah. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  his  policy  was  his  scrupu¬ 
lous  regard  for  the  customs,  interests  and  wishes  of  the 
native  population,  in  so  far  as  these  were  compatible 
with  the  British  supremacy. 

On  his  return  to  England  the  choice  was  open  to  him 
of  a  distinguished  career  in  home  politics,  or  the  highest 
place  in  the  management  of  Indian  affairs.  But  he  was 
deficient  in  ambition,  and  his  health  had  suffered  so 
much  from  his  residence  in  India  that  he  deemed  him¬ 
self  disqualified  for  public  life.  He  had,  long  before 
his  return  from  India,  made  his  reputation  as  an  author, 
by  his  work  on  Cabul,  which  was  published  in  1815, 
with  the  title  An  Account  of  the  Kingdom  of  Cabul  and 
its  Dependencies  in  Persia  and  India.  Soon  after  his 
arrival  in  England  he  commenced  the  preparation  of  a 
work  of  wider  scope,  a  history  of  India.  Mr.  Elphin¬ 
stone  died  atLimpsfield,in  Surrey, on  November  20, 1859. 

ELPHINSTONE,  William,  a  Scottish  prelate  and 
statesman  of  considerable  eminence,  was  born  at  Glas¬ 
gow  in  1431.  From  1492  till  the  close  of  his  life  he  held 
the  office  of  lord  privy  seal.  Elphinstone  was  also  a 
zealous  patron  of  learning.  It  is  generally  believed  that 
the  establishment  of  a  university  at  Aberdeen  was  en¬ 
tirely  owing  to  his  influence  with  the  Pope,  from  whom  he 
obtained  a  bull  for  that  purpose,  and  it  was  almost 
entirely  by  his  exertions  that  King’s  College  was  under¬ 
taken  and  completed.  At  his  death,  which  took  place 
on  October  25,  1514,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
three,  he  bequeathed  a  sum  of  10,000  pounds  Scots  for 
the  erection  of  King’s  College,  as  well  as  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  bridge  over  the  Dee. 

EL  ROSARIO,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  State  of 
Sinaloa,  fifty-five  miles  east  of  Mazatlan. 

ELSINORE,  or  Elsineur  (Danish,  Helsingor),  a 
seaport  town  of  Denmark,  is  situated  in  the  district  of 
Frederiksborg.  Population  in  1889,  10,000. 

ELVAS,  a  fortified  frontier  city  of  Portugal,  in  the 
Portalegre  district  of  the  province  of  Alemtejo,  is  situ¬ 
ated  near  a  sub-tributary  of  the  Guadiana,  on  a  hill 
belonging  to  the  mountain  chain  of  Zoledo,  105  miles 
east  of  Lisbon.  Population  in  1889,  about  13,000. 

ELY,  a  city  of  Cambridgeshire,  England,  is  situated 
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on  a  considerable  eminence  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  near  the 
Ouse,  sixteen  miles  north-northeast  of  Cambridge.  It 
is  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  Population  in  1889,  9,500. 

ELYSIUM,  a  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  abode 
of  the  righteous  dead,  who,  in  the  words  of  Pindar,  in¬ 
herit  there  a  tearless  eternity.  In  the  Odyssey ,  iv,  563, 
this  region,  which  answers  to  the  Hindu  Sutala,  is 
spoken  of  as  a  plain  at  the  end  of  the  earth,  where  the 
fair-haired  Rhadamanthys  lives. 

ELYRIA,  the  capital  of  Lorain  county,  Ohio,  is 
handsomely  situated  at  the  confluence  of  both  branches 
of  the  Black  river,  and  on  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michi¬ 
gan  Southern  and  Cleveland,  Lorain  and  Wheeliug 
railroads,  twenty-five  miles  from  Cleveland.  It  con¬ 
tains  one  savings  and  one  national  bank,  seven 
churches  and  schools,  an  opera  house,  hotels,  etc.,  beside 
manufactures  of  machinery,  carriages  and  carriage 
hardware,  tricycles,  cutlery,  lumber,  hardware  special¬ 
ties,  cheese,  grindstones,  etc.,  etc.  One  daily  and  two 
weekly  papers  are  issued.  Population  (1890),  5,530. 

ELYOT,  Sir  Thomas,  one  of  the  most  learned  Eng¬ 
lishmen  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  was  the  son  of  a 
certain  Sir  Richard  Elyot. 

Unless  his  letters  are  to  be  distrusted,  he  was  for  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  very  poor  circumstances,  and, 
m  spite  of  the  rolling  rhetoric  with  which  in  his  pre¬ 
faces  he  celebrates  the  magnanimity  of  his  patrons,  re¬ 
ceived  little  from  them  but  promises  and  praise.  He 
died  in  1546,  and  was  buried  at  Carleton,  in  Cambridge¬ 
shire.  Among  his  contemporaries  and  his  immediate 
successors  Elyot  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  as  a  scholar ; 
and  his  future  fame  was  secured  by  his  Latin  dictionary 
and  his  book  called  the  Governor. 

ELZEVIR,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  family  of  Dutch 
printers  belonging  to  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
original  name  was  Elsevier,  or  Elzevier,  and  their 
French  editions  mostly  retain  this  name;  but  in  their 
Latin  editions,  which  are  the  more  numerous,  the  name 
is  spelt  Elzeverius,  which  was  gradually  corrupted  into 
Elzevir.  The  family  originally  came  from  Louvaine, 
and  there  Louis,  who  first  made  the  name  Elzevir 
famous,  was  born  in  1540.  He  learned  the  business  of 
a  bookbinder,  and  having  been  compelled  in  1580,  on 
account  of  his  political  opinions,  to  leave  his  native 
country,  he  established  himself  as  bookbinder  and  book¬ 
seller  in  Leyden.  In  all  he  published  about  150  works. 
His  typographical  mark  was  the  arms  of  the  United 
Provinces  —  an  eagle  on  a  cippus  holding  in  its  claws  a 
sheaf  of  seven  arrows,  with  the  inscription,  Concordia 
res  parvce  crescunt.  He  died  February  4,  1617.  Of 
his  five  sons,  Matthieu,  Louis,  Gilles,  Joost,  and  Bona- 
venture,  who  all  adopted  their  father’s  profession,  Bona- 
venture,  who  was  born  in  1583,  is  the  most  celebrated. 
He  commenced  business  as  a  printer  in  1608,  and  in 
L626  took  into  partnership  Abraham,  a  son  of  Matthieu, 
born  at  Leyden  in  1592.  Abraham  died  August  14, 
1652,  and  Bonaventure  about  a  month  afterward.  The 
fame  of  the  Elzevir  editions  rests  chiefly  on  the  works 
issued  by  this  firm.  Their  Greek  and  Hebrew  impres¬ 
sions  are  considered  inferior  to  those  of  the  Aldii  and 
the  Estiennes,  but  their  small  editions  in  i2mo,  i6mo, 
and  24mo,  for  elegance  of  design,  neatness,  clearness, 
and  regularity  of  type,  and  beauty  of  paper,  cannot  be 
surpassed. 

EMANUEL,  King  of  Portugal,  surnamed  the  Happy, 
was  the  son  of  Duke  Ferdinand  of  Viseu  and  cousin  of 
John  II.  of  Portugal,  and  was  bom  May  3,  1469.  He 
iispatched  Vasco  da  Gama  to  sail  round  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  in  order  to  discover  a  new  passage  to  India, 
and  on  his  return  he  sent  Pedro  Alvarez  de  Cabral  to 
;omplete  his  discoveries.  Cabral  discovered  Brazil  and 
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the  Moluccas,  and  established  commercial  relations  with 
the  Indian  and  African  coasts.  Through  these  expe¬ 
ditions  and  others  under  Albuquerque,  the  influence  of 
Portugal  was  rendered  predominant  on  the  coasts  of 
South  Africa  and  the  Indian  archipelago,  and  an  inex¬ 
haustible  field  for  commerce  and  colonization  was  opened 
up  to  the  Portuguese.  Emanuel  also  entered  into  com¬ 
mercial  relations  with  Persia,  Ethiopia,  and  China. 
His  whole  foreign  policy,  with  the  exception  of  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  conquer  Morocco,  was  a  brilliant  success  ;  and 
at  the  close  of  his  reign  Portugal  had  attained  a  degree 
of  prosperity,  both  external  and  internal,  until  then  un¬ 
exampled  in  her  history.  He  was  also  no  less  anxious 
for  the  individual  welfare  of  his  subjects  than  for  the 
outward  prosperity  of  his  kingdom.  He  made  personal 
visits  to  all  his  provinces  to  inquire  into  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice,  and  he  is  the  author  of  a  code  of  laws 
which  bears  his  name.  At  certain  stated  hours  he  was 
accessible  to  any  of  his  subjects,  without  distinction,  who 
desired  redress  of  grievances,  or  had  any  request  of  im¬ 
portance  to  make,  and  so  great  was  his  courtesy  and 
patience  in  listening  to  their  statements  that  when  neces¬ 
sary  he  sacrificed  to  them  hours  that  he  usually  devoted 
to  enjoyment  or  repose.  His  persecutions  of  the  Jews, 
cruel  as  they  were,  can  scarcely  be  blamed  when  we 
remember  the  bigotry  of  his  time  and  country  ;  and  it 
says  much  for  his  impartial  administration  of  justice  that 
he  caused  the  ring-leaders  of  a  popular  insurrection 
against  that  people  to  be  executed  with  the  usual  marks 
of  opprobrium.  Hediedat  Lisbon,  December  13, 1521. 

EMANUEL-BEN-SALOMON,  a  Hebrew  poet,  o| 
whose  life  the  few  facts  that  are  known  are  gathered 
from  allusions  in  his  works.  He  was  born  at  Rome 
about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  spent 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  that  city.  He  seems  also 
to  have  resided  for  a  considerable  period  at  Fermo. 
The  precise  date  of  his  death,  like  that  of  his  birth,  B 
unknown.  His  collected  poems,  entitled  Mechabberoth ( 
were  printed  at  Brescia  in  1491,  and  at  Constantinople 
in  1535. 

EMBALMING,  the  art  of  preparing  dead  bodies, 
chiefly  by  the  use  of  medicaments,  in  order  to  preserve 
them  from  putrefaction  and  the  attacks  of  insects.  The 
ancient  Egyptians  carried  the  art  to  great  perfection^ 
and  embalmed  not  only  human  beings,  but  cats,  croco¬ 
diles,  ichneumons,  and  .other  sacred  animals.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  origin  of  embalming  in  Egypt 
is  to  be  traced  to  a  want  of  fuel  for  the  purpose  of  cre¬ 
mation,  to  the  inadvisability,  or  at  some  times  impossi¬ 
bility,  of  burial  in  a  soil  annually  disturbed  by  the  inun¬ 
dation  of  the  Nile,  and  to  the  necessity,  for  sanitary 
reasons,  of  preventing  the  decomposition  of  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  when  placed  in  open  sepulchers.  As,  how¬ 
ever,  the  corpses  of  the  embalmed  must  have  constituted 
but  a  small  proportion  of  the  aggregate  mass  of  animal 
matter  daily  to  be  disposed  of,  the  above  explanation  is 
far  from  satisfactory ;  and  it  maybe  questioned  whether 
embalming,  together  with  the  greater  number  of  the 
Egyptian  doctrines  concerning  a  future  life,  may  not  have 
entirely  originated  in  superstition  or  sentiment  concern¬ 
ing  the  dead.  Prichard  holds  it  as  probable  that  the 
views  with  which  the  Egyptians  embalmed  bodies  were 
“  akin  to  those  which  rendered  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
so  anxious  to  perform  the  usual  rites  of  sepulcher  to 
their  departed  warriors,  namely,  .  .  .  that  these  solem¬ 
nities  expedited  the  journey  of  the  soul  to  the  ap¬ 
pointed  region,  where  it  was  to  receive  judgment  for  its 
former  deeds,  and  to  have  its  future  doom  fixed  accord¬ 
ingly.”  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  preservation  of  bodies  interred  in  saline 
soils  may  have  been  the  immediate  origin  of  embalming 
in  Egypt.  In  that  country  certain  classes  of  the  com- 
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munity  were  specially  appointed  for  the  practice  of  the 
art.  The  brains  were  in  part  removed  through  the  nos¬ 
trils  by  means  of  a  bent  iron  implement,  and  in  part 
by  the  injection  of  drugs.  The  intestines  having  been 
drawn  out  through  an  incision  in  the  left  side,  the  ab¬ 
domen  was  cleansed  with  palm-wine,  and  filled  with 
myrrh,  cassia,  and  other  materials,  and  the  opening  was 
sewed  up.  This  done,  the  body  was  steeped  seventy 
days  in  a  solution  of  litron  or  natron.  Diodorus  re¬ 
lates  that  the  cutter  appointed  to  make  the  incision  in 
the  flank  for  the  removal  of  the  intestines,  as  soon  as 
he  had  performed  his  office,  was  pursued  with  stones 
and  curses  by  those  about  him,  it  being  held  by  the 
Egyptians  a  detestable  thing  to  commit  any  violence  or 
inflict  a  wound  on  the  body.  After  the  steeping,  the 
body  was  washed,  and  handed  over  to  the  swathers,  a 
peculiar  class  of  the  lowest  order  of  priests,  called  by 
Plutarch  c hole hy tee,  by  whom  it  was  bandaged  in 
gummed  cloth  ;  it  was  then  ready  for  the  coffin.  Mum¬ 
mies  thus  prepared  were  considered  to  represent  Osiris. 
In  another  method  of  embalming,  costing  twenty-two 
minse  (about  $450),  the  abdomen  was  injected  with 
“  cedar-tree  pitch,”  which,  as  it  would  seem  from  Pliny, 
was  the  liquid  distillate  of  the  pitch-pine.  This  is  stated 
by  Herodotus  to  have  had  a  corrosive  and  solvent  action 
on  the  viscera.  After  injection  the  body  was  steeped  a 
certain  number  of  days  in  natron  ;  the  contents  of  the 
abdomen  were  allowed  to  escape,  and  the  process  was 
then  complete.  The  preparation  of  the  bodies  of  the 
poorest  consisted  simply  in  placing  them  in  natron  for 
seventy  days,  after  a  previous  rinsing  of  the  abdomen 
with  “  syrmaea.”  The  material  principally  used  in  the 
costlier  modes  of  embalming  appears  to  have  been 
asphalt ;  wax  was  more  rarely  employed.  In  some 
cases  embalming  seems  to  have  been  effected  by  immers¬ 
ing  the  body  in  a  bath  of  molten  bitumen.  Tanning 
also  was  resorted  to.  Occasionally  the  viscera,  after 
treatment,  were  in  part  or  wholly  replaced  in  the  body, 
together  with  wax  figures  of  the  four  genii  of  Amenti. 
More  commonly  they  were  embalmed  in  a  mixture  of 
sand  and  asphalt,  and  buried  in  vases,  or  canopi,  placed 
near  the  mummy,  the  abdomen  being  filled  with  chips 
and  sawdust  of  cedar  and  a  small  quantity  of  natron. 
In  one  jar  were  placed  the  stomach  and  large  intestine  ; 
in  another,  the  small  intestines  ;  in  a  third,  the  lungs 
and  heart ;  in  a  fourth,  the  gall-bladder  and  liver. 

Embalming  was  still  in  vogue  among  the  Egyptians 
in  the  time  of  St.  Augustine,  who  says  that  they  termed 
mummies  gabbarce.  In  modern  times  numerous  meth¬ 
ods  of  embalming  have  been  practiced. 

EMBANKMENT  is  an  engineering  term  used  to  de¬ 
note  any  large  heap  of  materials  collected  together  by 
artificial  means.  Embankments  are  constructed  for 
carrying  roads  of  railways  across  valleys.  They  are 
also  employed  for  protecting  land  from  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  river  Hoods,  and  on  a  larger  scale,  in  low-lying 
countries,  as  a  defense  against  the  inroads  of  the  sea. 
Embankments  are  also  the  main  features  in  almost  all 
schemes  of  waterworks,  being  used  for  impounding 
water  for  supply  of  towns  or  compensation  to  mills. 
See  Irrigation  and  Waterworks. 

EMBARGO  (from  the  Spanish  embargar ,  to  in¬ 
bar,  to  arrest)  is  a  temporary  order  to  prevent  the  ar¬ 
rival  or  departure  of  ships.  Such  embargoes  are  gen¬ 
erally  connected  in  some  way  or  other  with  a  state  of 
war  between  two  countries. 

EMBASSY  is  a  mission  presided  over  by  an  ambas¬ 
sador,  as  distinguished  from  a  mission  or  legation 
intrusted  to  an  envoy,  or  other  inferior  diplomatic 
minister.  The  United  States  sends  ministers  to  the 
most  prominent  foreign  countries,  and  the  term  embassy 
is  not  used  in  this  country. 


EMBER  DAYS  and  EMBER  WEEKS,  the  four 
seasons  set  apart  by  the  Western  Church  for  special 
prayer  and  fasting,  and  the  ordination  of  clergy,  known 
in  the  medieval  church  as  quatuor  tevipora ,  or  jejunia 
quatuor  temporum.  The  Ember  weeks  are  the  com¬ 
plete  weeks  next  following  Holy  Cross  Day  (September 
14),  St.  Lucy’s  Day  (December  13),  and  first  Sunday 
in  Lent,  and  Whitsun  Day.  The  Wednesdays,  Fridays 
and  Saturdays  of  these  weeks  are  the  Ember  days  dis¬ 
tinctively,  the  following  Sundays  being  the  days  of 
ordination. 

EMBEZZLEMENT,  in  English  law,  is  a  peculiar 
form  of  theft  which  is  distinguished  from  the  ordinary 
crime  in  two  points: — (1)  It  is  committed  by  a  person 
who  is  in  the  position  of  clerk  or  servant  to  the  owner 
of  the  property  stolen  ;  and  (2)  the  property  when  stolen 
is  in  the  possession  of  such  clerk  or  servant.  The  defi¬ 
nition  of  embezzlement  as  a  special  form  of  theft  arose 
out  of  the  difficulties  caused  by  the  legal  doctrine  that  to 
constitute  larceny  the  property  must  be  taken  out  of  the 
possession  of  the  owner.  Servants  and  owners  were 
thus  able  to  steal  with  impunity  goods  intrusted  to  them 
by  their  masters. 

EMBLEMENTS,  in  English  law,  means  the  grow¬ 
ing  crops,  which  belong  to  the  tenant  of  an  estate  of 
uncertain  duration,  which  has  unexpectedly  determined 
without  any  fault  of  his  own. 

EMBOSSING  is  the  art  of  producing  raised  por¬ 
tions  of  patterns  on  the  surface  of  metal,  leather,  textile 
fabrics,  cardboard,  paper,  and  similar  substances. 
Strictly  the  term  is  applicable  only  to  raised  impressions 
produced  by  means  of  engraved  dies  or  plates  brought 
forcibly  to  bear  on  the  material  to  be  embossed,  by  vari¬ 
ous  means,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  substance 
acted  on. 

The  stamped  or  struck  ornaments  in  sheet  metal,  used 
especially  in  connection  with  the  brass  and  Britannia 
metal  trades,  are  obtained  by  a  process  of  embossing 
— hard  steel  dies  with  forces  of  counter-parts  of  soft 
metal  being  used  in  their  production.  (See  Brass.) 

EMBOLISM  (derived  from  the  Greek  word  embolon , 
a  plug),  is  the  term  employed  by  recent  pathologists  to 
designate  the  plugging-up  of  a  vessel  by  a  clot  of 
coagulated  blood-fibrin,  by  a  detached  shred  of  a  mor¬ 
bid  growth  from  a  diseased  cardiac  valve,  etc.  It  is  in 
cases  of  ill-nourished,  broken-down  constitutions,  or 
after  a  protracted  or  a  debilitating  illness,  that  the 
morbid  tendency  of  the  fibrin  to  coagulate  spontane¬ 
ously  within  the  veins  chiefly  exists,  and  in  such  cases 
very  trivial  circumstances  may  call  it  forth,  especially 
if  they  lead  to  any  pressure  on  the  vessel.  Clots  or 
portions  of  a  clot  may  be  transported  by  the  blood- 
current  from  the  venous  system  to  the  right  side  of  the 
heart,  and  block  up  the  pulmonary  artery  either  en¬ 
tirely  or  in  part;  if  the  occlusion  is  entire,  sudden 
death  is  produced;  while,  if  it  is  only  partial,  gangrene, 
or  inflammation  of  the  lung,  commonly  ensues. 

EMBROIDERY  is  the  art  of  working  with  the 
needle  flowers,  fruits,  human  and  animal  forms  upon 
wool,  silk,  linen,  or  other  woven  texture.  That  it  is  of 
the  greatest  antiquity  we  have  the  testimony  of  Moses 
and  Homer,  and  it  takes  precedence  of  painting,  as  the 
earliest  method  of  representing  figures  and  ornaments 
was  by  needle-work  traced  upon  canvas.  From  the 
earliest  times  it  served  to  decorate  the  sacerdotal  vest¬ 
ments  and  other  objects  applied  to  ecclesiastical  use,  and 
queens  deemed  it  an  honor  to  occupy  their  leisure  hours 
in  delineating  with  the  needle  the  achievements  of  their 
heroes.  The  Jews  are  supposed  to  have  derived  their 
skill  in  needle-work  from  the  Egyptians,  with  whom  the 
art  of  embroidery  was  general ;  they  produced  figured 
cloths  by  the  needle  and  the  loom,  and  practiced  the  art 
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of  introducing  gold  thread  or  wire  into  their  work. 
Amasis,  King  of  Egypt,  sent  to  the  Minerva  of  Lindus 
a  linen  corslet  with  figures  interwoven  and  embroidered 
with  gold  and  wool ;  and,  to  judge  from  a  passage  in 
Ezekiel,  they  even  embroidered  the  sails  of  their  galleys 
which  they  exported  to  Tyre  ;  “  Fine  linen  with  broid- 
ered  work  from  Egypt  was  that  which  thou  spreadest 
forth  to  be  thy  sail.”  Embroidery  and  tapestry  are 
often  confounded ;  the  distinction  should  be  clearly 
understood.  Embroidery  is  worked  upon  a  woven  text¬ 
ure  having  both  warp  and  woof,  whereas  tapestry  is 
wrought  in  a  loom  upon  a  warp  stretched  along  its 
frame,  but  has  no  warp  thrown  across  by  the  shuttle  ; 
the  weft  is  done  with  short  threads  variously  colored 
and  put  in  by  a  kind  of  needle. 

Homer  makes  constant  allusion  to  embroidery. 
Penelope  (to  say  nothing  for  her  immortal  web)  throws 
over  Ulysses  on  his  departure  for  Troy  an  embroidered 
garment  of  gold  on  which  she  had  depicted  incidents  of 
the  chase.  Helen  is  described  as  sitting  apart,  engaged 
in  working  a  gorgeous  suit  upon  which  she  had  portrayed 
the  wars  of  Troy  ;  and  Andromache  was  embroidering 
flowers  of  various  hues  upon  a  purple  cloth  when  the 
cries  of  the  people  without  informed  her  of  the  tragic 
end  of  Hector.  In  Greece  the  art  was  held  in  the 
greatest  honor,  and  its  invention  ascribed  to  Minerva, 
and  prompt  was  her  punishment  of  the  luckless  Arachne 
for  daring  to  doubt  her  supremacy  in  the  art.  The 
maidens  who  took  part  in  the  procession  of  the  Pana- 
thenia  embroidered  the  veil  or  peplum,  upon  which  the 
deeds  of  the  goddess  were  worked  in  embroidery  and 
gold. 

Phrygia  became  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its  needle¬ 
work.  The  “toga  picta,”  ornamented  with  Phrygian 
embroidery,  was  worn  by  the  Roman  generals  at  their 
triumphs,  and  by  their  consuls  when  they  celebrated  the 
games  —  hence  embroidery  itself  in  Latin  is  styled 
“  Phrygian,”  and  the  Romans  knew  it  under  no  other 
name. 

Babylon  was  no  less  renowned  for  its  embroideries, 
and  maintained  its  reputation  up  to  the  first  century  of 
the  Christian  era. 

Passing  to  the  first  ages  of  the  Christian  era,  we  find 
the  pontifical  ornaments,  the  tissues  that  decorated  the 
altars,  and  the  curtains  of  the  churches  all  worked  with 
the  holy  images;  and  in  the  fifth  century  the  art  of 
weaving  stuffs  and  enriching  them  with  embroidery 
was  carried  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection. 

In  mediaeval  times,  spinning  and  embroidery  were 
the  occupation  of  women  of  all  ranks,  from  the  palace 
to  the  cloister,  and  a  sharp  rivalry  existed  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  sacerdotal  vestments  and  ornaments.  So 
early  as  the  sixth  century,  St.  Cesaire,  bishop  of  Arles, 
forbade  the  nuns  under  his  rule  from  embroidering 
robes  adorned  with  paintings,  flowers,  and  precious 
stones.  This  prohibition,  however,  was  not  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  character.  Near  Ely,  an  Anglo-Saxon  lady 
brought  together  a  number  of  girls  who  produced  ad¬ 
mirable  embroidery  for  the  benefit  of  the  monastery ; 
and  in  the  seventh  century,  St.  Eustadiole,  abbess  of 
Bourges,  made  sacred  vestments  and  decorated  the 
altar  with  works  by  herself  and  her  community.  A 
century  later,  two  sisters,  abbesses  of  Valentina,  in 
Belgium,  became  famous  for  their  excellence  in  all 
feminine  pursuits,  and  imposed  embroidery  work  upon 
the  inmates  of  their  convent  as  a  protection  from  idle¬ 
ness,  the  most  dangerous  of  all  evils. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  ladies  of  rank 
are  to  be  found  engaged  in  embroidery.  St.  Viborade, 
living  at  St.  Gall,  adorned  beautiful  coverings  for  the 
sacred  books  of  that  monastery,  it  being  then  the  cus¬ 
tom  to  wrap  in  silk  and  carry  on  a  linen  cloth  the 
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Gospels  used  for  the  offices  of  the  church;  and  the 
same  abbey  received  from  Hadwiga,  daughter  of  Henry, 
Duke  of  Swabia,  chasubles  and  ornaments  embroidered 
by  the  hand  of  that  princess.  Judith  of  Bavaria, 
mother  of  Charles  the  Bald,  was  also  a  skillful  embroid- 
eress.  When  Harold,  King  of  Denmark,  came  to  be 
baptized  at  Ingelheim  with  all  his  family,  the  Empress 
Judith,  who  stood  sponsor  for  the  queen,  presented  her 
with  a  robe  enriched  by  herself  with  gold  and  precious 
stones.  In  the  tenth  century,  Queen  Adhelais,  wife  of 
Hugh  Capet,  presented  to  the  church  of  St.  Martin  at 
Tours,  and  another  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis,  two 
chasubles  of  different  designs  but  of  wonderful  work¬ 
manship. 

In  the  eleventh,  or  probably  early  in  the  twelfth,  cen¬ 
tury  was  executed  the  valuable  specimen  preserved  to 
us,  the  so-called  tapestry  of  Bayeux,  ascribed  by  early 
tradition  to  no  less  a  lady  than  Queen  Matilda,  and 
representing  the  various  episodes  of  the  conquest  of 
England  by  William  of  Normandy.  It  is  not  tapestry, 
but  an  embroidery  work  in  crewels  in  “  long-stitch  ”  of 
various  colors,  on  a  linen  cloth  19  inches  wide  by  226 
yards  long.  Probabilities  forbid  us  from  believing  that 
Matilda  and  her  waiting  maids  ever  did  a  stitch  on  this 
canvas,  which,  crowded  as  it  is  with  fighting  men,  some 
on  foot  some  on  horseback,  must  have  taken  much 
time  and  busied  many  fingers  to  execute  ;  nor  is  it  likely 
that  Matilda  would  have  chosen  coarse  linen  and  com¬ 
mon  worsted  as  the  materials  with  which  to  celebrate 
her  husband’s  achievements. 

The  art  of  pictorial  needle-work  had  become  univer¬ 
sally  spread.  The  inventory  of  the  Holy  See  (1295) 
mentions  the  embroideries  of  Florence,  Milan,  Lucca, 
France,  England,  Germany,  and  Spain.  The  Paris 
embroiderers  had  formed  themselves  into  a  guild  ;  and 
throughout  the  Middle  Ages  down  to  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  embroidery  was  an  art,  a  serious  branch  of  paint¬ 
ing.  The  needle,  like  the  brush  of  the  painter,  moved 
over  the  tissue,  leaving  behind  its  colored  threads,  and 
producing  a  painting  soft  in  tone  and  ingenious  in  exe- 
tion.  At  Verona,  an  artist  took  twenty-six  years  to 
execute  in  needle-work  the  life  of  St.  John,  after  the 
designs  of  Pollaniolo,  as  an  offering  to  that  church  at 
Florence.  Catherine  de’  Medici,  herself  a.  distinguished 
needle-woman,  brought  over  in  her  train  from  Florence 
the  designer  for  embroidery,  Frederick  Vinciolo;  and 
under  her  sons,  so  overloaded  was  dress  with  ornament 
as  to  be  described  by  contemporaries  as  to  be  “  stiff” 
with  embroidery. 

In  France  this  time  was  a  glorious  period  for  needle¬ 
work.  Not  only  was  the  fashion  continued,  as  in  Eng¬ 
land,  of  producing  figures  and  portraits,  but  a  fresh 
development  was  given  to  floral  and  arabesque  orna¬ 
ment.  Flowers  in  the  grandiose  style,  wrought  with 
arabesques  of  gold  and  silver,  among  which  sported 
birds  and  insects,  were  the  characteristic  designs  of  the 
period;  and  Gaston,  Duke  of  Orleans,  established  hot¬ 
houses  and  botanical  gardens,  which  he  filled  with  rare 
exotics,  to  supply  the  needle  with  new  forms  and  richer 
tints.  The  crown  manufacturers  adorned  the  rich  bro¬ 
cades  of  Tours,  watered  silks,  and  cloths  of  silver  with 
patterns  furnished  by  Charles  Le  Brun  for  the  portieres 
and  curtains  to  the  rooms  he  had  designed.  Hangings, 
furniture,  costumes,  equipages— embroidery  invaded  all. 
The  throne  of  Louis  XV.,  used  for  the  reception  of 
the  Knights  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  alone  cost  300,000 
livres ;  nor  was  the  embroidery  of  the  state  coaches  of 
Marie  Antioinette  less  costly. 

In  an  industrial  point  of  view,  the  art  may  be  ranged 
into  two  classes.  First,  there  is  white  embroidery,  ap¬ 
plied  to  dress  and  furniture,  upon  cloth,  muslin,  or 
tulle,  in  which  France  and  Switzerland  hold  the  first 
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place,  and  then  Scotland  and  Saxony.  The  second 
class  comprises  works  in  silk,  gold,  and  silver,  the  two 
last  more  especially  dedicated  to  church  ornaments  and 
military  costume.  From  the  East  we  derive  the  most 
elaborate  specimens  of  embroidery  as  applied  to  dress 
and  furniture ;  for  while  in  the  West  these  are  chiefly 
used  for  the  church  and  costume,  in  the  East  every  art¬ 
icle  of  domestic  use  is  covered  with  embroideries  in 
silver  and  gold.  The  Chinese  embroider  the  imperial 
dragon  upon  their  robes  of  crimson  satin ;  nor  are  the 
Japanese  works  less  gorgeous  or  in  less  perfect  taste. 
The  Persians,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  sent  to  Eu¬ 
rope  rich  embroidered  coverlets  for  the  state  beds  of  the 
period.  They  work  extensively  in  chain-stitch.  A 
supplementary  division  may  be  made  of  the  so-called 
Berlin  work,  executed  in  wool  and  silk  upon  canvas,  in 
cross-stitch,  or  point  de  marque,  as  it  was  formerly 
called,  as  being  the  stitch  used  for  marking. 

EMBRUN,  a  fortified  town  of  France,  capital  of  the 
arrondissement  of  the  same  name,  in  the  department  of 
Hautes-Alpes,  is  situated  on  a  steep  rock  near  the  right 
bank  of  the  Durance,  twenty-five  miles  east  of  Gap. 
It  has  woolen  and  linen  manufactures. 

EMBRYOLOGY  is  a  branch  of  biological  inquiry 
comprising  the  history  of  the  young  of  man  and  animals, 
and  it  may  be  also  of  plants. 

In  all  animals,  with  the  exception  of  the  Protozoa, 
the  new  being,  deriving  its  origin  from  a  definite  organ¬ 
ized  structure  termed  the  ovum  or  egg,  passes  during 
the  progress  of  its  formation  and  growth  from  a  simpler 
to  a  more  complex  form  and  organic  structure  by  a  series 
of  consecutive  changes  which  come  under  the  general 
denomination  of  developrnent.  The  consideration  of 
these  changes,  which  is  mainly  an  anatomical  subject, 
being  partly  morphological  as  affecting  the  larger  and 
more  obvious  organic  form,  and  partly  histological  as 
belonging  to  the  minute  or  textural  structure,  constitutes 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  science  of  embryology,  but 
the  latter  word  may  also  include  the  history  of  all  other 
living  phenomena  manifested  by  the  young  animal  in  the 
progress  of  its  growth  to  maturity. 

The  formative  process  through  which  the  embryo  passes 
is  necessarily  of  very  different  degrees  of  complexity,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  more  simple  or  complex  organization  of  the 
adult  animal  to  which  it  belongs.  But  it  presents  through¬ 
out  the  whole  range  of  animals  certain  general  features  of 
similarity  dependent  on  the  fundamental  resemblance  of 
the  organized  elements  from  which  all  animals  derive 
their  origin. 

A  minute  mass  of  protoplasm  constitutes  not  only  the 
simplest,  but  also  the  invariable,  form  presented  by  the 
germinal  part  of  the  ovum  or  egg,  and  in  all  animals, 
except  the  Protozoa,  in  which  the  nature  of  the  germ  is 
still  doubtful,  it  takes  at  first  the  form  of  an  organized 
cell,  or  it  is  a  definite  spherical  and  nucleated  mass  of 
protoplasm.  It  is  therefore  a  germ-cell. 

In  all  ova  the  first  stage  of  the  formative  process, 
following  upon  fecundation  of  the  germ,  consists  in  the 
multiplication  of  the  egg  or  germ-cell  by  a  process  of 
the  nature  of  fissiparous  division,  so  that  when  this  divi¬ 
sion  has  proceeded  some  length,  it  results  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  mass  or  congeries  of  organized  cells  descended 
from  that  which  formed  the  primitive  germ,  and  con¬ 
taining  in  combination  the  molecular  elements  of  the 
materials  contributed  by  the  male  and  female  parents  to 
the  formation  of  the  fertilized  germ.  This  is  the  mul¬ 
berry  stage,  or  morula ,  of  Haeckel.  In  a  more  advanced 
stage  among  the  higher  animals,  the  cells  of  this  mass 
assume  more  or  less  of  a  laminar  arrangement,  consti¬ 
tuting  the  blastoderm  or  germinal  membrane  of  Pander 
and  succeeding  authors  ;  and  in  the  first  and  lowest  forms 
of  this  structure  two  layers  are  distinguished,  corre- 
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sponding  to  the  oiitei*  and  inner  cellular  laminae  of  which 
the  earliest  form  of  the  embryo  consists  in  the  higher, 
and  the  whole  of  the  body  in  the  lower  forms  of  ani¬ 
mals.  These  layers  are  the  ectoderm  and  endoderm  of 
the  embryologist  and  comparative  anatomist  (Huxley 
and  Allman). 

In  the  lowest  animals  little  if  any  further  differentiation 
of  the  germinal  structures  ensues;  but  in  animals  higher 
in  the  scale  there  arises  a  third  or  intermediate  layer, 
the  mesoderm,  which  takes  an  important  part  along  with 
the  other  two  layers  in  the  formation  of  the  animal  or¬ 
ganism.  The  cellular  blastoderm,  therefore,  is  already 
the  embryo  of  the  lowest  animals  ;  while  in  the  higher 
that  term  could  scarcely  with  propriety  be  applied  to  the 
product  of  development  in  the  egg  until  some  of  the 
characteristic  lineaments,  however  rudimentary,  of  the 
new  animal  are  apparent. 

But  in  the  whole  of  this  process  of  embryonic  devel¬ 
opment,  whether  it  be  of  the  simplest  or  of  the  most 
complex  kind,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  is  solely  by 
the  multiplication  and  differentiation  of  cells  which  have 
descended  more  or  less  directly  from  the  original  germ¬ 
cell  that  the  organizing  process  is  effected.  It  follows 
from  this  that  the  processes  of  organic  growth  or  em¬ 
bryonic  development  present  a  textural  or  histological 
uniformity  to  a  remarkable  degree  throughout  the  whole 
zoological  series.  There  is  also  a  very  striking  similar¬ 
ity  in  the  morphological  phenomena  of  development 
within  large  groups  of  animals.  Our  knowledge,  in¬ 
deed,  of  the  mode  of  formation  of  the  young  in  all  the 
varied  forms  of  animal  organization  is  still  too  limited  to 
admit  of  our  affirming  that  a  uniform  and  progressive 
morphological  type  pervades  the  whole  animal  kingdom  ; 
but  already  many  ascertained  facts  point  strongly  to 
such  a  conclusion,  and  the  more  our  knowledge  of  the 
process  of  development  in  individual  animals  ( ontogeny ) 
advances,  the  greater  resemblance  do  we  recognize  in 
the  formative  processes ;  so  that  it  becomes  more  and 
more  probable  that  the  morphological  development  of 
any  of  the  higher  animals  includes,  or  as  it  were  re¬ 
peats  within  certain  limits,  the  various  steps  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  which  belong  to  the  inferior  grades  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  Flence  we  are  led  to  the  further  conclusion 
that  there  is  an  essential  correspondence  between  the 
individual  development  or  ontogeny  of  the  higher  ani¬ 
mals  and  the  progressive  advance  of  the  organization  in 
the  whole  animal  series. 

If,  further,  we  adopt  the  Darwinian  view  of  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  animal  life  and  organization  by  descent  of  one 
species  of  animals  from  others  preceding  it,  we  shall  see 
that  the  embryological  history  of  any  animal  is  at  the 
same  time  the  history  of  its  relation  to  other  animals 
and  of  its  phylogenetic  development  or  gradual  deriva¬ 
tion  as  a  species  from  more  simple  progenitors  in  the 
lapse  of  time.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  we  must 
look  to  the  future  progress  of  embryology  as  well  as 
palaeontology  for  a  large  portion  of  the  facts  upon  which 
the  confirmation  of  the  modern  theory  of  evolution 
will  rest. 

EM  DEN,  formerly  Embden,  a  maritime  town  of 
Prussia,  in  the  district  of  Aurich,  province  of  Hanover, 
is  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ems,  on  the  West¬ 
phalian  Railway,  forty-five  miles  west-northwest  of 
Oldenburg. 

EMERALD,  a  precious  stone  classed  mineralogic- 
ally  with  the  beryl,  from  which,  however,  it  differs  in 
having  a  fine  green  color,  attributed  to  the  presence  in 
it  of  chromium  sesquioxide  ;  it  also  never  presents  the 
internal  striae  often  seen  in  the  beryl.  Various  virtues 
were  formerly  ascribed  to  the  gem  ;  it  was  said  to  be 
good  for  the  eyes,  to  color  water  green,  to  assist  women 
in  childbirth,  and  to  drive  away  evil  spirits  ;  and  in  the 
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East  It  is  still  accredited  with  talismanic  and  medicinal 
properties.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  examples  of  the 
emerald  is  that  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Devon¬ 
shire,  measuring  upward  of  2  inches  in  length,  and 
across  its  three  diameters  2%,  2^,  and  iji  inches. 
Other  fine  stones  are  the  Hope  emerald,  weighing  six 
ounces,  and  those  of  the  Russian,  Saxon,  and  Papal 
crowns.  Emeralds  are  cut  on  a  copper  wheel  with 
emery,  and  polished  on  a  tin  wheel  with  rotten-stone. 

“  In  a  good  gem,”  says  Mr.  Emanuel,  “  the  surface  must 
be  perfectly  straight  and  smooth,  so  as  to  cast  no  dark¬ 
ening  shadow  on  any  of  its  particles.”  The  form  us¬ 
ually  given  to  emeralds  is  that  of  a  square  table  with 
the  edges  replaced,  the  lower  surface  being  cut  into 
facets  parallel  to  their  sides.  When  fine  they  are  al¬ 
ways  set  without  a  foil ;  and,  as  their  brilliancy  is  some¬ 
what  impaired  by  candle-light,  they  are  generally  sur¬ 
rounded  with  small  diamonds  or  pearls,  which  enhance 
their  effect.  The  gem  has  been  very  successfully  imi¬ 
tated  by  manufacturers  of  paste  stones,  the  coloring 
matter  used  being  oxide  of  chromium.  As  a  gem  the 
emerald  is  reckoned  inferior  only  to  the  diamond  and 
ruby;  but,  unlike  them,  it  does  not  increase  in  value  in 
proportion  to  the  cube  of  its  weight.  What  is  termed 
the  Oriental  emerald  is  a  green  variety  of  corundum,  an 
exceedingly  scarce  gem. 

EMERIC-DAVID,  Toussaint-Bernard,  a  French 
archaeologist  and  writer  on  art,  was  born  at  Aix,  in  , 
Provence,  August  20,  1755.  He  was  elected  mayor  of 
Aix  in  1 791  ;  and  although  he  speedily  resigned  his  office, 
he  was  in  1793  threatened  with  arrest,  and  had  for  some 
time  to  adopt  a  vagrant  life.  When  danger  was  past 
he  returned  to  Aix,  sold  his  printing  business,  and  en¬ 
gaged  in  general  commercial  pursuits  ;  but  he  was  not 
long  in  renouncing  these  also,  in  order  to  devote  him¬ 
self  exclusively  to  literature  and  art.  From  1809  to 
1815,  he  represented  his  department  in  the  legislative 
chamber,  and  in  1816  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Institute.  He  died  at  Paris,  April  2,  1839. 

EMERSON,  William,  an  eminent  but  eccentric 
mathematician,  was  born  May  14,  1701,  at  Hurworth, 
in  England,  where  his  father,  Dudley  Emerson, 
also  a  mathematician  of  high  attainments,  taught  a 
school.  From  him  young  Emerson  received  a  thorough 
mathematical  education,  and  the  bequest  of  a  good 
mathematical  library.  For  his  classical  training  he  was 
indebted  to  the  curate  of  Hurworth,  who  lodged  in  his 
father’s  house.  In  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  he  fol¬ 
lowed  his  father’s  profession,  but  with  little  success;  and 
this,  coupled  with  the  fact  of  his  having  received  as  an 
only  child  a  moderate  competence  from  his  parents,  led 
him  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  studious  retirement. 
Toward  the  close  of  1781  he  relinquished  his  studies 
and  disposed  of  his  library.  His  death  took  place  soon 
after,  May  20,  1782,  at  his  native  village,  in  the  eighty- 
first  year  of  his  age. 

EMERY,  an  impure  variety  of  the  mineral  corundum, 
bluish-gray  to  brownish  in  color,  dimly  translucent,  and 
granular  and  rough  in  fracture,  and  having  a  hardness 
of  9,  and  specific  gravity  varying  between  3.7  and  4.3. 
Much  of  the  emery  of  commerce  is  artificially  colored  of 
a  rich  reddish  brown.  Analyses  of  emery  show  a  per¬ 
centage  composition  of  from  about  60  to  So  per  cent 
of  alumina,  and  8  to  33  per  cent  of  ferric  oxide,  with 
small  quantities  of  lime,  silica,  and  water.  It  occurs 
in  amorphous  masses  in  schists,  gneiss,  granular  lime¬ 
stone,  and  other  crystalline  rocks,  and  in  rolled  and  de¬ 
tached  pieces  and  in  granules  in  soils. 

EMETICS,  substances  which  are  administered  for 
’ihe  purpose  of  producing  vomiting.  They  are  usually 
regarded  as  of  two  varieties,  viz.,  those  which  produce 
their  effect  in  virtue  of  their  absorption  into  the  blood 


and  consequent  influence  upon  the  nerve  centers,  and 
those  which  act  topically  on  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach,  giving  rise  to  vomiting  as  the  result  of  re¬ 
flex  action. 

EMETINE  is  the  alkaloid  which  forms  the  active 
principle  of  ipecacuanha  root.  It  is  a  yellowish-white 
powder,  which  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  dis¬ 
solves  readily  in  alcohol.  When  taken  internally,  it 
exhibits  violent  emetic  properties,  one-twentieth  of  a 
grain  being  sufficient  to  cause  vomiting.  It  should  be 
used  with  caution. 

EMEU,  evidently  from  the  Portuguese  Ema ,  a  name 
which  has  in  turn  been  applied  to  each  of  the  earlier- 
known  forms  of  Ratite  Birds,  but  has  in  all  likelihood 
finally  settled  upon  that  which  inhabits  Australia,  though 
until  less  than  a  century  ago,  it  was  given  by  most  authors 
to  the  bird  now  commonly  called  Cassowary  —  this  last 
word  being  a  corrupted  form  of  the  Malayan  Suwari. 

The  Cassowaries  and  Emeus  have  much  structural 
resemblance,  and  form  the  Order  Megistanes,  which  is 
peculiar  to  the  Australian  Region.  Professor  Huxley 
has  shown  that  they  agree  in  differing  from  the  other 
RatiUe  in  many  important  characters,  into  the  details  of 
which  it  is  now  impossible  to  enter ;  but  one  of  the 
most  obvious  of  them  is  that  each  contour-feather  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  double,  its  aftershaft  being  as  long  as  the 
main  shaft — a  feature  noticed  in  the  case  of  either  form 
so  soon  as  samples  were  brought  to  Europe.  The  ex¬ 
ternal  distinctions  of  the  two  families  are,  however, 
equally  plain.  The  Cassowaries,  when  adult,  bear  a 
horny  helmet  on  their  head,  they  have  some  part  of  the 
neck  bare,  generally  more  or  less  ornamented  with  car¬ 
uncles,  and  claw  of  the  inner  toe  is  remarkably  elonga¬ 
ted.  The  Emeus  have  no  helmet,  their  head  is  feath¬ 
ered,  their  neck  has  no  caruncles,  and  their  inner  toes 
bear  a  claw  of  no  singular  character.  For  a  long  time 
its  glossy,  but  coarse  and  hair-like  plumage,  its  lofty 
helmet,  the  gaudily-colored  caruncles  of  its  neck,  and 
the  four  or  five  barbless  quills  which  represent  its  wing- 
feathers,  made  it  appear  unique  among  birds.  But  in 
1857  Dr.  George  Bennett  certified  the  existence  of  a 
second  and  perfectly  distinct  species  of  Cassowary,  an 
inhabitant  of  New  Britain. 

Not  much  seems  to  be  known  of  the  habits  of  any  of 
the  Cassowaries  in  a  state  of  nature. 

Of  the  Emeus  (as  the  word  is  now  restricted)  the  best- 
known  is  the  Causarius  novce-hollandice  of  Latham, 
made  by  Vieillot  the  type  of  his  genus  Dromczus,  whence 
the  name  of  the  family  is  taken.  This  bird,  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  colonization  of  New  South  Wales  (in 
1788),  was  found  to  inhabit  the  southeastern  portion  of 
Australia ;  but  it  has  now  been  so  hunted  down  that 
not  an  example  remains  at  large  in  the  districts  that 
have  been  fully  settled.  A  remarkable  structure  in 
D romoens  is  a  singular  opening  in  the  front  of  the  wind¬ 
pipe,  communicating  with  a  tracheal  pouch.  This  has  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  several  anatomists,  and  has  been 
well  described  by  Doctor  Murie.  Various  conjectures 
have  been  made  as  to  its  function,  the  most  probable  of 
which  seems  to  be  that  it  is  an  organ  of  sound  in  the 
breeding-season,  at  which  lime  the  hen-bird  has  long 
been  known  to  utter  a  remarkably  loud  booming  note. 
Due  convenience  being  afforded  to  it,  the  Emeu  thrives 
well,  and  readily  propagates  its  kind  in  Europe.  It  is 
the  only  form  of  Ratite  bird  which  naturally  takes  to 
the  water. 

EMIGRATION,  now  one  of  the  most  constant  and 
orderly  movements  of  human  society,  must  have  been 
one  of  the  earliest,  however  irregular,  of  human  im¬ 
pulses.  It  is  the  act  of  men,  families,  tribes,  or  parts 
of  tribes,  leaving  the  place  of  their  birth  with  the  view 
of  settling  in  some  other  place.  They  are  emigrants 
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in  the  country  they  leave,  and  immigrants  in  the  coun¬ 
try  they  pass  into.  But  this  converse  nomenclature  de¬ 
scribes  an  identical  class  of  persons  and  the  same  kind 
of  adventure,  more  necessary  now  than  ever  to  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  migrations  within  a  given  territory,  or 
the  frequent  travelings  between  distant  countries  in 
which  many  engage,  whether  on  purpose  of  business  or 
pleasure.  Emigration  is  a  going  out  with  a  design  of 
permanently  settling  in  new  seats  of  residence,  labor, 
trade,  and  society.  It  is  the  practical  response  which 
mankind  have  given  in  all  ages  to  the  command  to  “  mul¬ 
tiply,  and  replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it ;  ”  or,  in 
other  words,  it  is  a  necessary  result  of  the  increase  of 
population  within  a  limited  though  cherished  space,  and 
of  the  appointed  destiny  of  our  race  to  people  and  de¬ 
velop  the  world. 

The  natural  law  of  population,  though  probably  the  deep 
underlying  force  of  all  emigrations,  is  not  the  only  force  at 
work  in  the  general  movement  by  which  people,  and  races 
of  people,  have  migrated  from  one  part  of  the  world  to  an¬ 
other.  Not  only  famines,  which  may  be  said  to  present 
the  pressure  of  population  in  its  intensest  forms,  but 
wars  of  official  conquest  and  ambition,  religious  perse¬ 
cutions  and  religious  phantasies,  civil  broils  and  polit¬ 
ical  revolutions,  the  discovery  of  gold  and  silver  mines, 
the  envy  of  more  genial  climes  and  fertile  lands  than 
people  have  been  born  to,  the  individual  love  of  change 
and  adventure  and  pushing  one’s  fortune,  have  consid¬ 
erable  power  in  promoting  emigrations,  apart  from  the 
rude  pressure  of  physical  wants.  Famines  in  India,  for 
example,  do  not  result  in  much  emigration  ;  and  yet  the 
Irish  famine  in  1846-47  led  immediately  to  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  removals  of  persons  and  families  from 
one  hemisphere  to  another  in  modern  times.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  account  by  the  law  of  population  for  the 
successive  immigrations  of  Saxons,  Danes,  and  Normans 
into  England,  or  to  maintain  that  it  was  a  force  of  hun¬ 
ger  only  which  impelled  the  Northern  barbarians  to  at¬ 
tack  the  Roman  Empire.  In  the-in vas-km-of-Xurkey .in 
1877,  the  Russian  soldiers  are  said  to  have  been  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  plenty  of  the  Bulgarian  towns  and  villages, 
and  to  have  had  curious  reflections  why  they  should  have 
been  led  so  far  afield  to  battle  for  the  relief  of  a  popu¬ 
lation  so  much  more  comfortably  bestowed  than  them¬ 
selves.  Yet,  when  the  Russian  soldiers  returned  to  their 
comparatively  sterile  homes,  having  seen  the  abundance 
of  grain  and  fruits  and  flowers  on  the  slopes  of  the  Bal¬ 
kans,  their  accounts  probably  only  increased  the 
Muscovite  passion  to  penetrate  by  force  of  arms  into 
more  productive  regions  than  those  of  Northern  Europe 
and  Asia.  We  must  allow,  in  short,  for  many  causes  of 
emigration,  as  well  as  many  wrong  views  of  the 
means  by  which  the  advantages  of  emigration  are  to  be 
realized. 

It  may  be  presumed,  notwithstanding  the  imperfect 
civilization  of  many  large  regions  of  the  world,  that 
emigration  has  now  attained  so  many  ways  and  means, 
and  so  well  established  an  order,  as  to  proceed  more 
spontaneously  and  functionally,  and  be  less  indebted  to 
violent  forces  for  its  impulsion,  than  in  past  times.  The 
striking  modern  form  of  emigration  is  the  removal  of  indi¬ 
viduals  and  families  from  their  native  seats  to  distant  coun¬ 
tries,  in  large  numbers,  yet  without  concert  and  without 
apparent  distress,  silently  and  intelligently,  the  emi¬ 
grants  knowing  what  they  are  leaving  and  whither  they 
are  going.  Emigration  of  this  kind,  like  the  commerce 
in  commodities,  does  not  advance  rapidly  for  a  long 
period.  The  first  adventurers  have  often  a  rough  ex¬ 
perience,  and  do  not  invite  others,  but  gradually  the 
number  who  succeed  increases,  and  in  their  letters  home 
encourage  relatives  and  friends  to  follow  their  example, 
and  not  infrequently  supply  the  means  of  acting  upon 


their  advice.  This,  in  a  constant  and  cumulative  form, 
comes  to  have  more  real  and  wholesome  influence  than 
all  the  emigration  aid  societies  ever  established,  however 
useful  these  may  have  been  in  their  place.  The  traffic  of 
the  steam  navigation  companies  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  would  show  how  largely  the  volume  of  free 
and  well-considered  emigration  has  thus  been  increased  ; 
and  indeed,  it  may  be  observed  that  emigration  of  this 
kind  has  received  much  the  same  impetus  as  material 
commerce  from  the  ocean  steamers,  railways,  telegraphs, 
and  other  greatly  improved  means  of  transmission.  The 
movement  is  liable  to  its  own  fluctuations ;  it  ebbs  and 
flows  from  one  year  to  another  ;  but  of  its  permanence 
and  extension  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt. 

Foreign  and  colonial  emigration  is  now  so  widely 
practiced,  and  has  been  rendered  by  improved  means  of 
transit  so  safe  and  expeditious,  that  its  continued  prog¬ 
ress  is  not  only  sure,  but  one  may  foresee,  from  the 
various  forces  in  play,  that  at  no  distant  time  it  will 
have  become,  over  the  largest  portion  of  the  world,  as 
familiar  as  migration  from  one  province  of  the  same 
country  to  another.  The  attitude  and  duties  of  states, 
toward  a  movement  which  comes  into  contact  at  many 
points  with  existing  laws  and  interests  —  laws  of  natur¬ 
alization,  military  conscription,  and  allegiance,  with  as¬ 
serted  rights  of  labor,  and  with  social,  religious,  and 
international  prejudices — have  thus  become  questions 
of  much  importance. 

The  duty  of  states  in  regard  to  emigration,  viewed  in 
what  must  now  be  the  generally  accepted  light  of 
a  necessary  and  wholesome  function  of  the  general 
economy,  thus  resolves  itself  into  a  duty  of  regulation 
and  guardianship  under  the  two  categories,  always 
presented,  of  the  countries  which  the  emigrants  leave, 
and  the  countries  to  which  they  go.  The  one  are 
bound  to  see  that  emigrant  ships  are  well  found  and  not 
overcrowded,  and  that  adequate  arrangements  are  made 
for  the  provisioning,  health,  and  safety  of  the  passengers 
in  their  transit ;  while  the  other  are  bound  to  give  him 
shelter  and  guidance  on  landing,  to  protect  them  from 
imposture,  and  to  see  that  all  preengagements  made 
with  them  be  fulfilled. 

Of  the  regulations  for  the  reception  of  immigrants 
the  arrangements  at  New  York  afford  probably  one  of 
the  best  examples.  If  no  country  has  had  more  to  do 
with  the  shipping  of  emigrants  than  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  no  place  has  had  more  to  do  with  their  reception 
than  the  great  American  seaport  ;  and  measures  have 
been  adopted  there  by  which  the  abuses  once  prevailing 
have  been  overcome,  and  at  the  same  time  all  the  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  comfort,  security,  and  guidance  of 
immigrants  have  been  placed  on  a  satisfactory  basis. 
Emigrant  ships  are  visited  six  miles  from  the  port  by 
health  officers,  and  any  who  may  be  sick  or  diseased  are 
removed  to  hospitals  under  the  care  of  the  commission¬ 
ers  of  emigration  or  the  quarantine  commission.  The 
utmost  caie  is  taken  to  guard  the  immigrants  from  fall¬ 
ing  into  bad  hands,  and  every  information  is  afforded 
them  as  to  how  they  shall  best  proceed  in  their  re¬ 
spective  objects.  The  supervision  thus  exercised  in  the 
port  is  extended  over  the  railways  to  the  various  parts 
of  the  Union  to  which  immigrants  may  be  bound.  Be¬ 
sides  such  arrangements,  no  less  honorable  to  the  au¬ 
thorities  of  a  country  than  encouraging  to  the  emigrant, 
direct  inducements  have  frequently  been  held  out  to  set¬ 
tlers,  both  in  the  United  States  and  the  British  colonies, 
in  the  form  of  grants  of  land  or  land  at  a  cheap  price, 
and  in  assisted  or  free  passages.  Unless  it  be  when 
emigrants  move  in  a  large  group  or  body,  with  the  view 
of  settling  together  in  one  place,  a  free  grant  of  land 
may  prove  illusory,  from  not  being  suited  to  the  indus¬ 
trial  aptitudes  of  the  emigrant  or  not  situated  in  a  lo- 
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cality  where  he  would  choose  to  reside.  But  when  the 
Government  of  a  State  or  colony  offers  assisted  or  free 
passages,  it  may  be  safely  concluded  that  there  is  im¬ 
mediate  demand  for  the  services  of  the  emigrants;  and, 
as  in  such  cases,  the  classes  of  work-people  required  are 
usually  specified,  there  is  an  additional  security  against 
misunderstanding  or  misadventure. 

EMINENT  DOMAIN,  in  its  Latin  form  dominium 
eminens ,  denotes  the  universal  right  in  the  people  as 
an  organized  community  or  State  over  property,  by 
virtue  of  which  the  State  may  compel  a  proprietor  of 
land  and  the  buildings  upon  it  to  surrender  the  whole 
or  part  thereof  for  the  public  use.  Under  this  law 
highways  and  railroads  and  public  parks  are  constructed. 

*  The  proprietor  of  the  land  is  entitled  to  compensation, 
the  amount  of  which,  if  the  parties  cannot  agree,  is  de¬ 
termined  by  a  jury. 

EMMAUS,  a  village  to  which,  in  the  narrative  of 
Luke,  it  is  said  two  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus  were  jour¬ 
neying,  when  He  appeared  to  them  on  the  day  of  His 
resurrection. 

EMMENAGOGUES,  medicines  intended  to  restore, 
or  to  bring  on  for  the  first  time,  the  menstrual  excre¬ 
tion  in  women.  The  emmenagogues  chiefly  in  use 
are  the  preparations  in  aloes,  iron,  myrrh,  ergot,  and 
other  stimulants  in  connection  with  purgatives;  and 
also  the  local  use  of  the  warm  bath,  leeches,  fomenta- 
iton,  etc. 

EMMERICH  (the  ancient  Embrica),  a  town  of 
Prussia,  in  the  Government  district  of  Diisseldorf,  is 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  on  the 
railway  from  Cologne  to  Amsterdam,  five  miles  north¬ 
east  of  Cleves.  Population,  8,927. 

EMMET,  Robert,  brother  of  the  subject  of  the 
next  article,  was  born  in  Dublin,  in  1778*  He  was  a 
school-fellow  of  the  poet,  Thomas  Moore,  and  his 
senior  by  a  year  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Both 
were  members  of  the  Historical  Society,  and  the  great 
champions  of  the  popular  side.  In  179-8  Emmet  was 
expelled  from  the  university,  on  the  ground  of  being 
connected  with  the  Association  of  United  Irishmen. 
He  shortly  afterward  went  to  the  Continent,  and  re¬ 
mained  there  till  1802,  when  he  returned  secretly  to 
Dublin,  and  endeavored  to  plan  a  general  Irish  revolu¬ 
tion.  On  July  23,  1803,  deeming  that  the  time  had 
come  to  execute  his  scheme,  he  made  an  attempt  to  seize 
the  arsenal  and  castle  of  Dublin  ;  but  the  mob  which 
he  headed  scarcely  achieved  so  much  as  a  serious  riot, 
for  they  dispersed  at  the  first  military  volley..  Emmet 
fled  to  the  Wicklow  Mountains,  and,  perceiving  that 
success  was  now  impossible,  resolved  to  escape  to  the 
Continent;  but,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  friends, 
he  determined  to  have  a  last  interview  with  the  lady  to 
whom  he  was  attached,  a  daughter  of  Curran,  the  cele¬ 
brated  barrister.  The  delay  proved  fatal  to  him.  He 
was  apprehended,  and  committed  for  trial  on  the  charge 
of  high  treason.  He  defended  himself  in  a  speech  of 
remarkable  eloquence,  but  was  condemned  to  death, 
and,  on  September  20,  1803,  was  executed  in  St.  Thomas 
street,  Dublin.  Moore,  in  one  of  the  most  pathetic  of 
his  Irish  melodies,  O  Breathe  Not  His  Name^ commemor¬ 
ates  Emmet’s  fate  ;  and  that  of  Miss  Curran,  who  died  in 
Sicily  soon  after  him,  is  the  subject  of  another,  She  is 
Far  from  the  Land  Where  Her  Young  Hero  Sleeps. 
Although  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  conduct  of  Emmet 
in  his  revolutionary  attempt  was  rash  and  mistaken,  the 
high  purity  and  unselfishness  of  his  intentions  have  never 
been  questioned. 

EMMET,  Thomas  Addis,  a  lawyer  and  politician, 
was  born  in  Cork,  on  April  24,  1764.  He  was  the 
second  son  of  Dr.  Robert  Emmet,  who  latterly  was 
state  physician  in  Dublin.  After  attending  the  school 
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of  Mr.  Kerr,  in  Cork,  Thomas,  in  1778,  entered  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  In  1783  he  went  to  study  medicine  at 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  continued  four 
years.  He  then  visited  the  chief  medical  schools  of  the 
Continent,  and,  after  traveling  through  Germany, 
France,  and  Italy,  returned  in  1788  to  Ireland. 
Owing,  he  himself  says,  to  the  advice  of  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  he  now  resolved  to  forsake  medicine  for 
law ;  and,  with  the  view  of  preparing  himself  for  the 
Irish  bar,  he  studied  two  years  at  the  Temple,  London. 
He  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Dublin  bar  in  1790. 
In  the  earlier  years  of  his  practice,  he  was  often  engaged 
as  counsel  for  those  of  the  United  Irishmen  who  were 
accused  of  political  offenses  ;  but,  after  he  became  more 
closely  connected  with  the  association,  it  was  deemed 
prudent  that,  while  privately  acting  as  their  legal  ad¬ 
viser  in  all  matters,  he  should  no  longer  be  engaged  in 
the  public  defense  of  any  of  their  number.  In  1797  he 
became  one  of  the  directory  of  the  association,  and  on 
the  arrest  of  O’Connor  about  the  middle  of  the  same 
year,  he  succeeded  him  as  chief  leader.  On  March  12, 
1798,  he  and  other  leaders  were  arrested,  and,  after  being 
examined  at  the  castle,  were  committed  to  Newgate.  He 
was  examined  before  a  secret  committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  afterward  before  a  secret  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons;  and,  on  April  9,  1799,  he  was 
conveyed  as  a  prisoner  to  Fort  George,  Scotland,  where 
he  remained  till  June,  1802.  He  then  received  his 
liberty,  but  only  on  condition  that  he  spent  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  life  on  a  foreign  soil,  his  return  to  British 
territory  being  forbidden  by  severe  penalties.  After 
being  conveyed  to  Cuxhaven,  he  proceeded  to  Hamburg, 
and  finally  to  Brussels,  where  he  passed  the  winter.  1  n 
the  beginning  of  1803,  he  went  to  France,  and  had  an 
interview  with  Napoleon;  but,  having  little  faith  in 
Napoleon’s  designs  of  invading  England,  he,  in  the  end 
of  the  year,  embarked  for  America.  Here  he  rose  to 
considerable  eminence  at  the  New'  York  bar,  and  in  1812 
held,  for  a  short  time,  the  office  of  attorney-general  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  He  died  suddenly,  November 
14,  1827,  while  conducting  a  case  in  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court. 

EMMIUS,  Ubbo,  a  celebrated  Dutch  historian  and 
geographer,  was  born  at  Gretha  in  East  Friesland.  He 
was  chosen  Rector  of  the  College  of  Norden  in  1 5  79» 
but  was  ejected  in  1587,  for  refusing  to  subscribe  the 
confession  of  Augsburg.  He  was  subsequently  Rector 
of  the  Colleges  of  Leer  and  Groningen,  and  when  in 
1614  the  college  in  the  latter  city  obtained  a  university 
charter,  he  was  chosen  as  its  principal  and  its  professor 
of  history  and  Greek,  and  by  his  wise  guidance  and  his 
learning  raised  it  speedily  to  a  position  of  great  emi¬ 
nence.  He  died  December  9,  1626. 

EMPEDOCLES,  one  of  the  most  imposing  and  enig¬ 
matic  figures  in  early  Greek  philosophy,  wras  a  native  ot 
Agrigentum  in  Sicily,  and  lived  in  the  fifth  century, 
probably  from  490  to  430  b.  C.  The  details  of  his  life 
are  full  of  fable  and  contradictions.  The  most  probable 
accounts  represent  him  as  belonging  to  an  honorable 
family  in  the  palmy  days  of  his  city,  as  a  champion  of 
free  institutions,  like  his  father  Meton,  detecting  the 
aims  of  incipient  tyrants,  and  crushing  the  opponents  of 
popular  rights,  but  as  finally  forced,  through  the  change 
of  parties  that  occurred  during  his  visit  to  Olympia,  to 
forego  his  native  city,  and  to  return  to  Peloponnesus  to 
die.  Of  his  poem  on  nature  there  are  left  about  400 
lines  in  unequal  fragments  out  of  the  original  5>000  > 
the  hymns  of  purification  less  than  100  verses  remain  ;  of 
the  other  works,  improbably  assigned  to  him,  nothing  is 
known.  His  grand  but  obscure  hexameters,  after  the 
example  of  Parmenides,  delighted  Lucretius.  Aristotle, 
it  is  said,  called  him  the  father  of  rhetoric.  But  it  was 
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as  at  once  statesman,  prophet,  physicist,  physician,  and 
reformer  that  he  most  impressed  the  popular  imagina¬ 
tion.  To  his  contemporaries,  as  to  himself,  he  seemed 
more  than  a  mere  man. 

EMPEROR  ( imperator ),  a  title  formerly  borne  by 
the  sovereigns  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  since  their 
time  by  a  variety  of  other  potentates.  The  term  impe¬ 
rator  seems  to  have  originally  belonged  to  every 
Roman  magistrate  who  received  the  irtiperium  (i.e.,  the 
power  of  the  sword  and  authority  to  command  in  war). 
It  was,  therefore,  in  strictness  not  a  title  but  a  descrip¬ 
tive  epithet.  Toward  the  end  of  the  Roman  Republic, 
however,  it  had  become  rather  a  special  title  of  honor 
bestowed  by  the  acclamations  of  a  victorious  army  on 
their  general,  or  by  a  vote  of  the  Senate  as  a  reward  for 
distinguished  services,  and  in  this  sense  it  continued  to 
be  used  during  the  earlier  period  of  the  Empire.  Julius 
Csesar,  however,  assumed  it  (under  a  vote  of  the  Senate) 
in  a  different  sense,  viz.,  as  a  permanent  title,  or  rather 
as  a  part  of  his  name  [prcenomen ),  denoting  the  absolute 
military  power  which  had  come  into  his  hands ;  and  it 
was  given  by  the  Senate,  in  like  manner  and  with  a  like 
significance,  to  Augustus.  Tiberius  and  Claudius  refused 
it ;  but  under  their  successors  it  soon  became  established 
as  the  regular  official  title  of  the  monarch  of  the  Roman 
world,  ultimately  superseding  the  name  of  princeps. 

On  the  revival  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  West  by 
Charles  the  Great  in  800  A.D.,  the  title  (at  first  in  the 
form  imperator ,  or  imperator  Augustus ,  afterward 
Romanorum  itnperator  Augustus )  was  taken  by  him 
and  by  his  Frankish,  Italian,  and  German  successors, 
heads  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  down  till  the  abdica¬ 
tion  of  the  Emperor  Francis  II.  in  1806.  The  doctrine 
had,  however,  grown  up  in  the  earlier  Middle  Ages 
(about  the  time  of  the  emperor  Henry  II.,  1002-1024) 
that  although  the  emperor  was  chosen  in  Germany  (at 
first  by  the  nation,  afterward  by  a  small  body  of  electors), 
and  entitled  from  the  moment  of  his  election  to  be 
crowned  in  Rome  by  the  Pope,  he  could  not  use  the 
title  of  emperor  until  that  coronation  had  actually 
taken  place.  The  German  sovereign,  therefore,  though 
he  exercised,  as  soon  as  chosen,  full  imperial  poweis 
both  in  Germany  and  Italy,  called  himself  merely 
“King  of  the  Romans”  ( Romanorum  rex  semper 
Augustus)  until  he  had  received  the  sacred  crown  in  the 
sacred  city.  In  1508  Maximilian  I.,  being  refused  a 
passage  to  Rome  by  the  Venetians,  obtained  from 
Pope  Julius  II.  a  bull  permitting  him  to  style  himself 
emperor  elect  ( emperator  electus ,  erwahlter  Kaiser). 
This  title  was  taken  by  Ferdinand  I.  (1558)  and  all  suc¬ 
ceeding  emperors,  immediately  upon  their  coronation  in 
Germany;  and  it  was  until  1806  their  strict  legal 
designation,  and  was  always  employed  by  them  in 
proclamations  and  other  official  documents.  The  term 
“  elect  ”  was,  however,  omitted  even  in  formal  docu¬ 
ments  when  the  sovereign  was  addressed,  or  was  spoken 
of  in  the  third  person. 

In  comparatively  modern  times,  the  title  of  emperor 
has  been  taken  by  the  monarchs  of  Russia  ( Vassili,  about 
1520,  his  predecessors  at  Moscow  having  been  called 
Great  Dukes  of  Muscovy,  and  the  title  of  czar  or  tsar 
being  apparently  a  Slavonic  word  for  prince,  not 
related  to  Caesar),  France  (Napoleon  Bonaparte  in  1804, 
Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  in  1853),  Austria  (1805), 
Brazil  (1822),  Germany  (December  31,  1870),  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  in  respect  of  the  Indian  dominions 
of  the  crown  (1877)-  Usurpers  who  have  reigned  in 
Hayti,  a  certain  Augustin  Iturbide  who  (in  1822)  became 
ruler  of  Mexico  after  the  revolt  against  Spain,  and  the 
Archduke  Maximilian  of  Austria  during  his  short 
tenure  of  power  in  Mexico,  also  called  themselves 
emperors;  and  modern  usage  applies  the  term  to  various 


semi-civilized  potentates,  such  as  the  soverigns  of  China 
and  Morocco.  It  can,  therefore,  hardly  be  said  that 
the  name  has  at  present  any  definite  descriptive  force, 
such  as  it  had  in  the  Middle  Ages,  although  its  associa¬ 
tions  are  chiefly  with  arbitrary  military  power,  and  it  is 
vaguely  supposed  to  imply  a  sort  of  precedence  over 
kings.  In  the  cases  of  Germany,  Austria,  and  Britain 
in  respect  of  India,  it  may  perhaps  be  taken  to  denote 
that  general  over-lordship  which  their  sovereigns  exer¬ 
cise  over  minor  princes  and  over  their  various  territories, 
and  which  is  distinct  from  their  position  as  sovereigns 
of  one  or  more  particular  kingdom  or  kingdoms,  the 
German  Emperor  being  also  King  of  Prussia,  as  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  is  King  of  Hungary,  and  the  # 
Empress  of  India  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

EMPHYSEMA,  in  medicine,  means  an  abnormal 
presence  of  air  in  certain  parts  of  the  body.  In  its 
restricted  sense,  however,  it  is  generally  employed  to 
designate  a  peculiar  affection  of  the  lungs,  of  which 
there  are  two  forms.  In  one  of  these  there  is  over-clis- 
tension  of  the  air-cells  of  these  organs,  and  in  parts 
destruction  of  their  walls,  giving  rise  to  the  formation 
of  large  sacs,  from  the  rupture  and  running  together  of 
a  number  of  continuous  air-vesicles.  This  is  termed 
vesicular  emphysema.  In  the  other  form  the  air  is 
infiltrated  into  the  connective  tissue  beneath  the  pleura 
and  between  the  pulmonary  air-cells,  constituting  what 
is  known  as  interlobular  emphysema. 

EMPIRE,  a  term  used  to  denote  either  the  terri¬ 
tories  governed  by  a  person  bearing  the  title  of  emperor, 
or,  more  generally,  an  extensive  dominion.  The  his¬ 
torians  of  a  former  age  were  accustomed  to  enume¬ 
rate  a  succession  of  great  empires,  and  more  especially 
the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian,  the  Medo-Persian,  and 
the  Macedonian,  which  had  embraced  the  greater  part 
of  the  civilized  world  before  the  rise  of  Roman  power, 
but  that  system  has  now  been  abandoned.  In  its  strict 
sense,  “  the  empire”  meant  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
indeed  almost  until  the  present  century,  the  Romano- 
Germanic  or  so-called  Holy  Roman  Empire,  of  which 
this  is  therefore  the  proper  place  to  give  a  short  account. 
The  old  Roman  Empire,  founded  by  Julius  Csesar  and 
Augustus,  was  finally  divided  in  395  a.  d.  between  Arca- 
dius  and  Honorius,  the  two  sons  of  Theodosius  the 
Great  — that  is  to  say,  one  part  of  it,  the  Western,  was 
ruled  from  Rome  or  Ravenna  by  one  sovereign,  and 
the  other  or  Eastern  half  from  Constantinople  by 
another  —  although  the  whole  was  still  held  to  consti¬ 
tute,  in  theory,  a  single  Roman  state  which  had  been 
divided  for  administrative  purposes.  In  476  the  West¬ 
ern  throne  was  overturned  by  Odoacer,  the  leader  of  an 
army  of  barbarian  mercenaries  in  the  imperial  service ; 
and  the  provinces  which  had  obeyed  it,  so  far  as  they 
were  not  then  already  occupied  by  invading  German 
tribes,  reverted  to  the  emperor  reigning  at  Constanti¬ 
nople,  who  thereby  became  again  sole  titular  monarch 
of  the  Roman  world.  Justinian  reconquered  Italy  in 
the  following  century,  and  his  successors  retained 
Rome,  though  Constantinople  was  still  their  capital,  for 
two  centuries.  This  state  of  things  lasted  till  800, 
when  Charles,  King  of  the  Franks  (Charlemagne)  was 
crowned  emperor  in  Rome  by  Pope  Leo  III.  All  the 
Western  provinces,  excepting  part  of  Italy  had  rebelled 
about  seventy  years  before.  The  object  of  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  Frankish  king  was  to  make  Rome  again  the 
capital  of  an  undivided  Roman  empire,  rather  than  to 
effect  a  severance  by  creating  a  separate  Western 
empire  ;  but  as  the  Eastern  empire  continued  to  subsist, 
the  effect  of  the  step  really  was  to  establish  two  mu¬ 
tually  hostile  lines  of  emperors,  each  claiming  to  be  the 
one  rightful  successor  of  Augustus  and  Constantine,  but 
neither  able  to  dispossess  its  rival.  The  imperial  title. 
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which  had  fallen  very  low  under  the  successors  of 
Charles,  was  again  revived  in  the  west  by  Otto  the 
Great,  King  of  the  East  Franks,  in  962  ;  and  from  his 
time  on  there  was  an  unbroken  succession  of  German 
kings  who  took  the  name  and  enjoyed  the  titular  rank 
and  rights  of  Roman  emperors,  being  acknowledged  in 
the  Western  countries  and  by  the  Latin  Church  as  the 
heads  of  the  whole  Christian  community.  Their  power 
was,  however,  practically  confined  to  Germany  and 
Northern  Italy,  and  after  the  death  of  Frederick  II. 
(1250),  it  became  comparatively  weak  even  in  those 
countries.  In  1453  Constantinople  was  taken  by  the 
1  urks,  and  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire  came  to  an  end. 
The  Western,  however,  though  now  so  feeble  that  it 
could  only  be  kept  on  foot  by  choosing  as  emperor 
some  prince  powerful  by  his  hereditary  dominions, 
lasted  on  till  the  year  1806,  when  Francis  II.  of  Haps- 
burg,  Archduke  of  Austria  and  King  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia,  resigned  his  imperial  title,  and  withdrew  to 
the  government  of  his  hereditary  kingdoms  and  princi¬ 
palities  under  the  name  (assumed  the  year  before)  of 
Emperor  of  Austria. 

EMPIRICAL  FORMULA,  in  Chemistry,  is  the 
mode  of  expressing  the  constituents  of  a  compound  in 
symbols,  where  the  total  qHantity  of  each  element  is 
written  down  without  reference  to  any  particular  order 
or  state  of  combination.  Thus,  alcohol  consists  of  2 
equivalents  of  carbon,  6  of  hydrogen,  and  1  of  oxygen, 
and  its  empirical  formula  is  C2HeO.  When  regarded, 
however,  as  a  member  of  a  family  group,  the  constitu¬ 
ents  are  arranged  in  a  more  systematic  manner,  as  in 
C2H4H20,  representing  the  theoretical  constitution  of 
alcohol,  which,  strictly  speaking,  is  the  hydrated  oxide 
of  ethyl.  Again,  the  rational  formula  of  Epsom  salts, 
which  is  MgS0j7H20,  represents  it  theoretically  as  a 
hydrated  sulphate  of  magnesia;  while  the  empirical 
formula,  MgH14S011,  merely  tells  us  that  it  consists 
of  I  equivalent  of  magnesium  (Mg),  1  of  sulphur  (S),  14 
equivalents  of  hydrogen,  and  1 1  of  oxygen. 

EMPIRICAL  LAWS  are  such  of  express  relation¬ 
ships,  which  may  be  merely  accidental,  observed  to  sub¬ 
sist  among  phenomena,  but  which  do  not  suggest  or 
imply  the  explanation  or  cause  of  the  production  of  the 
phenomena. 

EMPOLI,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Flor¬ 
ence  and  district  of  San  Miniato,  is  situated  in  a  fertile 
plain  on  the  river  Arno,  near  Florence.  Population, 
6,850. 

EMPORIA,  the  county  seat  of  Lyon  county,  Kan., 
is  situated  on  the  Neosho  river  and  on  three  railway 
lines,  sixty  miles  southwest  of  Topeka.  The  city  con¬ 
tains  three  banks  and  a  clearing-house  association,  eight 
churches,  a  normal  school,  high  and  grammar  schools, 
court  house,  two  opera  houses,  six  hotels,  and  public 
halls.  The  manufacturing  industries  embrace  found¬ 
ries,  machine  shops,  flour  and  lumber  mills,  carriage, 
furniture  and  soap  factories.  Population,  7,550. 

EMPORIUM.  The  word  is  derived  from  emporos , 
which  signified  in  Plomer’s  time  a  person  who  sailed  in 
a  ship  belonging  to  another,  but  latterly  meant  a  whole¬ 
sale  merchant,  as  opposed  to  a  retailer,  who  was  called 
kapelos.  An  emporium  thus  came  to  be  applied  to  the 
receptacles  in  which  wholesale  merchants  stowed  their 
goods  in  seaports  and  elsewhere,  and  thus  corresponded 
to  our  warehouse,  as  opposed  to  a  shop. 

EMPYEMA,  a  term  in  medicine  applied  to  an  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  purulent  fluid  in  the  cavity  of  the  pleura. 

EMS,  a  watering  place  of  Prussia,  in  the  district  of 
Wiesbaden,  province  of  Hesse-Nassau,  is  situated  on 
the  Lahn,  seven  miles  southeast  of  Coblentz.  It  pos¬ 
sesses  alkaline  hot  springs,  which  are  used  both  for 
drinking  and  for  bathing.  Population,  7,150. 
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EMULSIN,  or  Synaptase,  is  a  peculiar  ferment 
present  in  the  bitter  and  sweet  almond,  and  which  forms 
a  constituent  of  all  almond  emulsions.  When  bitter 
almonds  are  bruised,  and  water  added,  the  emulsin  acts 
as  a  ferment  on  the  amygdalin,  and  decomposes  the  lat¬ 
ter  into  volatile  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  prussic  acid, 
grape  sugar,  formic  acid,  and  water.  Emulsin  consists 
of  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen. 

EMULSION  is  the  term  applied  to  those  prepara¬ 
tions  in  pharmacy  obtained  by  triturating  certain  sub¬ 
stances  with  water,  and  where  the  product  is  a  milky- 
white  opaque  mixture  of  a  gummy  consistence,  and 
composed  more  or  less  of  oily  particles  floating  in  me¬ 
chanical  suspension  in  the  mucilaginous  liquid.  The 
true  and  oily  emulsions  are  those  containing  true  oil, 
as  the  emulsion  of  bitter  almonds,  obtained  by  bruising 
the  latter  in  a  mortar  with  water,  and  the  false ,  or  not 
oily ,  where  no  true  oil  is  suspended,  as  where  camphor, 
balsams,  or  resins  are  rubbed  up  with  yolk  of  egg,  mu¬ 
cilage,  or  dilute  spirit  of  wine. 

ENAMEL.  An  enamel  may  be  best  defined  as  a 
vitreous  glaze  fused  to  a  metallic  surface.  There  is  indeed 
no  difference  between  an  enamel  and  a  glaze,  save  in  the 
character  of  the  surface  to  which  it  is  applied.  Both 
are  vitrified  substances,  either  with  or  without  color, 
and  exhibiting  every  degree  of  translucency — some 
varieties  being  perfectly  transparent,  while  others  are 
completely  opaque.  Chemically  they  consist  of  easily  - 
fusible  salts,  such  as  the  silicates  and  borates  of  sodium, 
potassium,  and  lead,  to  which  various  metallic  oxides 
are  added  when  it  is  desired  to  impart  color  to  the 
enamel. 

To  whatever  period  the  origin  of  enameling  may 
be  assigned,  it  is  certain  that  glazes  having  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  good  enamels  were  manufactured  at  a  very 
early  date.  Excellent  glazes  are  still  preserved  on  some 
of  the  bricks  which  have  been  found  among  the  ruins  of 
Babylonia  and  Assyria,  and  have  been  referred  to  the 
eighth  or  seventh  century  b.c.  Nor  should  we  forget 
the  glazed  slipper-shaped  coffins  which  occur  in  great 
numbers  at  Warka,  probably  the  ancient  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees,  and  are  referred  to  the  Sassanian  period.  The 
glazes  on  the  Babylonian  bricks  were  examined  by  Doctor 
Percy,  who  found  that  the  base  was  a  soda-glass,  or 
silicate  of  sodium,  rendered  opaque  in  some  specimens 
by  the  presence  of  stannic  oxide,  or  colored  blue  in 
others  by  means  of  silicate  of  copper  associated  with  the 
sodic  silicate,  or  exhibiting  in  other  specimens  a  fine  yel¬ 
low  color,  due  to  the  presence  of  antimony  and  lead, 
probably  in  the  form  of  “  Naples  yellow.”  Glazes  of  a 
similar  character  were  used  by  the  Egyptians. 

Soon  after  the  introduction  of  transparent  enameling 
in  Italy,  the  art  became  popular  in  France,  and  this 
probably  led  the  way  to  the  invention  of  enamel-paint¬ 
ing.  The  artists  of  Limoges  acquired  great  celebrity 
in  this  work.  The  early  painted  enamels  from  the 
Limousin  workshops  were  executed  in  opaque  white 
upon  a  brown  ground,  the  white  being  overlaid,  where 
necessary,  by  transparent  colored  enamels.  The  lights 
were  picked  out  in  gold,  while  the  brilliant  effect  of 
gems  was  obtained  by  the  use  of  paillette s,  or  colored 
foils.  Nardon  Penicaud  is  the  best  known  artist  in  this 
style,  and  an  excellent  example  of  his  work,  dated  1503, 
is  preserved  in  the  Hotel  de  Cluny  in  Paris. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  much 
more  finished  style  of  painting  was  introduced  at 
Limoges;  and  under  the  auspices  of  Francis  I.  the  art 
attained  to  a  considerable  development.  Leonard 
Limousin,  who  is  known  to  have  painted  from  1532  to 
1574,  became  the  great  master  of  this  style.  While 
some  of  the  works  were  executed  in  brilliant  colors, 
most  of  them  were  in  monochrome.  The  background 
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was  generally  dark,  either  black  or  deep  purple,  and 
the  design  was  painted  en  grisaille ,  relieved  in  the  case 
of  figure-subjects  by  delicate  carnations. 

Toward  the  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth  and  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  the  fashion 
for  the  Limoges  enamelers  to  paint  in  a  minute  style, 
which  is  seen  in  the  works  of  the  brothers  Laudin  and 
of  the  family  of  Nouailhers.  The  art  at  length  degen¬ 
erated  into  a  system  of  tawdry  coloring,  and  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  it  fell  into  a  state  of  decay,  from 
which  an  attempt  to  revive  it  was  made  by  Louis  XVI., 
but  without  success. 

Probably  the  decline  of  the  Limoges  school  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  rise  of  a  new  branch  of  enameling, 
which  has  been  distinguished  as  the  miniature  style. 
This  is  the  style  which  has  continued  in  vogue  up  to 
the  present  day.  Its  invention  is  ascribed  to  Jean 
Toutin,  a  goldsmith  of  Chateaudun,  but  it  was  greatly 
improved  by  Jean  Petitot  of  Geneva,  who  carried  it  to 
a  high  state  of  perfection,  and  painted  for  Charles  I.  in 
England  and  for  Louis  XIV.  in  France.  These 
enamels  are  executed  generally  on  plates  of  copper  or 
of  gold,  but  silver  is  sometimes  employed. 

ENCAUSTIC  PAINTING.  The  name  encaustic 
is  applied  to  paintings  executed  with  vehicles  in  which 
wax  is  the  chief  ingredient.  The  term  was  appropri¬ 
ately  applied  to  the  ancient  methods  of  painting  in  wax, 
because  these  required  heat  to  effect  them.  Wax,  how¬ 
ever,  may  now  be  used  as  a  vehicle  for  painting  without 
heat  being  requisite ;  nevertheless  the  ancient  term  en¬ 
caustic  has  been  retained,  and  is  indiscriminately  applied 
to  all  methods  of  painting  in  wax.  The  durability  of 
wax,  and  its  power  of  resisting  the  effects  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  were  well  known  to  the  Greeks,  who  used  it  for 
the  protection  of  their  sculptures.  As  a  vehicle  for 
painting  it  was  commonly  employed  by  them  and  by  the 
Romans  and  Egyptians;  but  in  recent  times  it  has  met 
with  only  a  limited  application.  Of  modern  encaustic 
paintings  those  by  Schnorr  in  the  Residenz  at  Munich 
are  the  most  important.  At  present  there  is  no  general 
agreement  as  to  which  is  the  best  method  of  using  wax 
for  mural  painting.  Modern  paintings  in  wax,  in  their 
chromatic  range  and  in  their  general  effect,  occupy  a 
middle  place  between  those  executed  in  oil  and  in  fresco. 
Wax  painting  is  not  so  easy  as  oil,  but  presents  fewer 
technical  difficulties  than  fresco. 

ENCAUSTIC  TILES.  The  term  “encaustic”  as 
applied  to  tiles  is  of  modern  though  somewhat  doubtful 
origin.  The  art  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  “  encaustic 
painting”  mentioned  by  Pliny  and  other  ancient  writers, 
although  the  expression  (which  signifies  executed  by 
fire)  is  perhaps  as  correctly  applied  to  this  manufacture 
as  to  the  wax-incised  pictures  of  the  ancients.  The 
term  is,  strictly  speaking,  applied  to  tiles  which  are  dec¬ 
orated  with  patterns  formed  with  different  colored  clays, 
inlaid  in  the  tile,  and  fired  with  it.  This  art  appears  to 
have  had  its  origin  in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  cent¬ 
ury,  but  the  culminating  point  of  its  excellence  and 
popularity  was  attained  during  the  thirteenth  ;  and  it 
was  extensively  used  for  the  decoration  of  Gothic  build¬ 
ings  in  connection  with  each  succeeding  change  in  that 
style  of  architecture. 

ENGHASING,  or  Chasing,  is  the  art  of  producing 
figures  and  ornamental  patterns,  either  raised  or  in¬ 
dented,  on  metallic  surfaces  by  means  of  steel  tools  or 
punches.  It  is  practiced  extensively  for  the  ornament¬ 
ation  of  gold  and  silversmith  work,  electro-plate,  and 
similar  objects,  being  employed  to  produce  bold  flutings 
and  bosses,  and  in  another  manner  utilized  for  imitating 
engraved  surfaces. 

ENCINA,  or  Enzina,  Juan  del,  the  founder  of  the 
Spanish  drama,  was  born  in  1468  or  1469,  either  in  the 


city  of  Salamanca  or  more  probably  in  the  neighboring 
village  of  Encinas.  In  or  about  the  year  1492 — the 
year,  that  is,  in  which  Columbus  added  the  new  world 
to  the  dominions  of  Spain  —  the  poet  began  to  entertain 
his  patrons  by  the  representation  of  comedies  of  his  own 
composition,  in  which  he  sometimes  played  the  part  of 
the  Gracioso ,  or  buffoon.  In  1496,  under  the  title  of 
Cancionero ,  he  published  a  collection  of  nine  dramatic 
and  numerous  lyrical  poems,  divided  into  four  parts, 
dedicated  respectively  to  their  Catholic  majesties,  to  the 
prince  Don  Juan,  to  the  Dukes  of  Alva,  and  to  Don 
Garcia  de  Toledo.  Some  years  afterward  he  went  to 
Rome,  joined  the  clerical  order,  attracted  the  attention 
of  Leo  X.,  by  his  skill  in  music,  and  was  appointed  his 
maestro  di  capella.  Great  praise  was  bestowed  by  his 
contemporaries  on  a  farce,  Placida  e  Victoriano,  pub¬ 
lished  by  him  in  1514;  but  of  the  justness  of  their  crit¬ 
icism  we  have  no  means  of  judging,  since,  owing  in  all 
probability  to  its  insertion  in  the  Index  Expurgatorius, 
all  copies  of  it  have  perished.  In  1519  the  poet  went  to 
Jerusalem  in  company  with  the  Marquis  of  Tarifa,  Don 
Fadrique  Enriquez  Afan  de  Riberon  ;  but  he  was  again 
in  Rome  about  the  middle  of  1520,  and  in  the  following 
year  published  his  Trabagia  o  Via  Sacra  de  Hierusalem, 
a  versified  account  of  his  journey,  which  has  since  been 
several  times  reprinted  along  with  the  marquis’  narra¬ 
tive.  Shortly  afterward  he  was  appointed  prior  of 
Leon,  and  returned  to  Spain.  His  death  took  place  at 
Salamanca  in  1534,  and  he  was  buried  in  the  cathedral 
of  that  city. 

ENCKE,  Johann  Franz,  a  celebrated  astronomer, 
was  born  at  Hamburg,  on  September  23,  1791.  He 
received  his  early  education  from  his  father,  who  was  a 
clergyman,  and  he  afterward  studied  at  the  University 
of  Gottingen,  devoting  himself  specially  to  astronomy 
under  the  instruction  of  Professor  Gauss.  In  1813-14, 
he  served  in  the  Hanseatic  legion  in  the  war  with  Napo¬ 
leon,  and  in  1815,  became  a  lieutenant  of  artillery  in 
the  Prussian  service.  When  peace  was  concluded  he 
resumed  his  astronomical  studies  at  Gottingen  until  1817, 
when  he  was  appointed  by  Lindenau,  the  Saxon  minister 
of  state,  to  a  post  in  the  Observatory  of  Seeberg,  near 
Gotha.  In  1822-3,  he  published  at  Gotha  two  volumes, 
entitled  Die  Entfernung  der  Sonne,  in  which  the  vari¬ 
ous  observations  of  the  transits  of  Venus  in  1761  and 
1769  were  carefully  reconsidered,  and  the  calculations 
verified  and  corrected.  One  of  the  earliest  subjects  to 
which  his  attention  was  directed  was  the  determination 
of  the  orbit  of  the  comet  observed  by  Pons,  at  Marseilles, 
in  November,  1818.  He  calculated  the  period  of  its 
recurrence  at  about  three  and  a  quarter  years,  and  con¬ 
jectured  it  to  be  the  same  comet  that  had  appeared  in 
1786,  1795,  and  1805.  Upon  the  data  he  possessed  he  was 
able  to  predict  its  re-appearance  in  1822,  and  he  stated 
also  that  it  would  probably  be  invisible  in  Europe.  His 
prediction  was  almost  exactly  verified,  the  comet  being 
observed  in  New  South  Wales  on  June  3,  1822,  and  the 
time  of  its  perihelion  passage  being  within  three  hours  of 
that  which  he  had  computed.  From  the  elements  sup¬ 
plied  by  this  observation  he  was  able  to  foretell  more  accu¬ 
rately  its  recurrences  in  1825  and  1828,  and  after  the 
latter  of  these  he  determined  its  exact  orbit.  After  the 
observation  of  1832,  he  determined  the  period  of  its 
revolution  as  3.29  years,  with  a  gradual  acceleration 
which  he  ascribed  to  the  existence  of  a  resisting  medium. 
The  comet  is  known  as  Encke’s  comet.  In  1825  Encke 
was  appointed  to  succeed  Bode  as  director  of  the  Royal 
Observatory  at  Berlin,  a  situation  which  he  filled  with  great 
ability  until  within  a  year  of  his  death.  In  1830  he  be¬ 
came  editor  of  the  Berlin  Astronomisches  Jahrbuch ,  to 
which  he  contributed  a  large  number  of  valuable  papers. 
The  observations  taken  under  his  direction  at  the  Ber- 
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lin  Observatory  were  recorded  and  published  in  a  series 
of  volumes,  of  which  the  first  appeared  in  1840.  Of  his 
many  other  contributions  to  astronomical  literature  may 
be  mentioned  his  new  method  for  computing  perturba¬ 
tions,  his  dissertation  De  Formulis  Dioptric  is  (1845), 
and  his  work  on  the  relation  of  astronomy  to  the  other 
sciences,  which  was  published  in  1846.  Encke  was  one 
of  the  foreign  members  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
and  in  1840  he  was  created  a  knight  by  the  King  of 
Prussia.  He  died  at  Spandau,  on  September  2,  1805. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA.  The  Greeks  seem  to  have 
understood  by  encyclopaedia  instruction  in  the  whole 
circle  or  complete  system  of  learning  —  education  in  arts 
and  sciences.  Thus  Pliny,  in  the  preface  to  his  Natural 
History ,  says  that  his  book  treated  of  all  the  subjects  of 
the  encyclopaedia  of  the  Greeks,  “  Jam  omnia  attingenda 
quae  Graeci  vocant.  ”  Quintilian  directs  that  before  boys 
are  placed  under  the  rhetorician  they  should  be  instructed 
in  the  other  arts,  “  ut  efficiatur  orbis  ille  doctrinae  quam 
Graeci.”  The  word  encyclopaedia  was  probably  first 
used  in  English  by  Sir  Thomas  Elyot.  “  In  an  oratour 
is  required  to  be  a  heape  of  allmaner  of  lernyng  :  whiche 
of  some  is  called  the  worlde  of  science,  of  other  the  cir¬ 
cle  of  doctrine,  whiche  is  in  one  worde  of  greke  Ency¬ 
clopedia.  ”  In  his  Latin  dictionary,  1538,  he  explains, 
“  Encyclios  et  Encyclia,  the  cykle  or  course  of  all  doc¬ 
trines,”  and  “  Encyclopedia,  that  lernynge  whiche  com- 
prehendeth  all  lyberall  science  and  studies.”  The  term 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  used  as  the  title  of  a  book 
by  the  ancients  or  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Paulus  Scalichius 
de  Lika,  an  Hungarian  count,  wrote  Encyclopedie  sen 
Orbis  Disciplinarum  Epistenion ,  Basileac,  1599,  4to. 
Alsted  published  in  1608  Encyclopcedia  Cursus  Philoso- 
phici ,  which  he  afterward  expanded  into  his  great  work, 
first  published  in  1620,  called  without  any  limitation 
Encyclopedia ,  because  it  treats  of  everything  that  can  be 
learned  by  man  in  this  life.  This  is  now  the  most  usual 
sense  in  which  the  word  encyclopcedia  is  used — a  book 
treating  of  all  the  various  kinds  of  knowledge,  and  it  has 
become  in  modern  times  the  common  title  of  such  books. 
Cyclopaedia  was  formerly  sometimes  used,  but  is  now 
retained  only  in  English,  and  is  not  merely  without  any 
appearance  of  classical  authority,  but  is  etymologically 
less  definite,  complete,  and  correct.  For  as  Cyropaedia 
means  “  the  instruction  of  Cyrus,”  so  cyclopaedia  may 
mean  “instruction  of  a  circle.”  Vossius  says,  “Cyclo¬ 
paedia  is  sometimes  found,  but  the  best  writers  say 
encyclopaedia.”  In  a  more  restricted  sense,  encyclopaedia 
means  a  system  or  classification  of  the  various  branches 
of  knowledge,  a  subject  on  which  many  books  have  been 
published,  especially  in  Germany,  as  Schmid’s  Allgemeine 
Encyklopddie  utid  Methodologie  der  IVissenschaften , 
Jena,  1810.  In  this  sense  the  Novum  Organum ,  of 
Bacon,  has  often  been  called  an  encyclopaedia.  But  it  is  “  a 
grammar  only  of  the  sciences :  a  cyclopaedia  is  not  a  gram¬ 
mar,  but  a  dictionary,  and  to  confuse  the  meanings  of 
grammar  and  dictionary  is  to  lose  the  benefit  of  a 
distinction  which  it  is  fortunate  that  terms  have  been 
coined  to  convey.”  Fortunius  Licetus,  an  Italian  phy¬ 
sician,  entitled  several  of  his  dissertations  on  Roman 
altars  and  other  antiquities  encyclopaedias,  because  in 
composing  them  he  borrowed  the  aid  of  all  the  sciences. 
The  Encyclopedia  Moralis,  of  Marcellinus  de  Pise,  Paris, 
1646,  is  a  series  of  sermons.  Encyclopaedia  is  often  used 
to  mean  a  book  which  is,  or  professes  to  be,  a  complete 
or  very  full  collection  or  treatise  relating  to  some  par¬ 
ticular  subject. 

The  most  ancient  encyclopaedia  extant  is  Pliny’s 
Natural  Histoiy  in  thirty-seven  books  (including  the 
preface)  and  2,493  chapters,  which  may  be  thus 
described  generally  :  book  one,  preface  ;  book  two,  cos¬ 
mography,  astronomy,  and  meteorology  j  books  three 
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to  six,  geography;  books  seven  to  eleven,  zoology,  in¬ 
cluding  man,  and  the  invention  of  the  arts ;  books 
twelve  to  nineteen,  botany  ;  books  twenty  to  thirty-two, 
medicines,  vegetable  and  animal  remedies,  medical 
authors,  and  magic ;  books  thirty-three  to  thirty-seven, 
metals,  fine  arts,  mineralogy,  and  mineral  remedies. 
Pliny,  who  died  79  A. D. ,  was  not  a  naturalist,  a  physi¬ 
cian,  or  an  artist,  and  collected  his  work  in  his  leisure 
intervals  while  engaged  in  public  affairs.  He  says  it 
contains  20,000  facts  (too  small  a  number  by  half,  says 
Lemaire),  collected  from  2,000  books  by  100  authors. 
Hardouin  has  given  a  1^0^464  authors  quoted  by  him. 
His  work  was  a  very  high  authority  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  forty-three  editions  of  it  were  printed  before  1536. 

Martainus  Minseus  Felix  Capella,  an  African  author, 
wrote  about  470,  in  mingled  verse  and  prose,  a  sort  of 
encyclopaedia,  which  is  important  from  having  been  re¬ 
garded  in  the  Middle  Ages  as  a  model  storehouse  of 
learning,  and  used  in  the  schools,  where  the  scholars 
had  to  learn  the  verses  by  heart,  as  a  text-book  of  high 
class  education  in  the  arts.  It  is  sometimes  entitled 
Satyra ,  or  Satyricon ,  but  is  usually  known  as  De 
Nuptiis  Philologie  et  Mercurii ,  though  this  title  is 
sometimes  confined  to  the  first  two  books,  or  rather  con¬ 
fused  allegory,  ending  with  the  apotheosis  of  Philologia 
and  the  celebration  of  her  marriage  in  the  milky  way, 
where  Apollo  presents  to  her  the  seven  liberal  arts,  who, 
in  the  succeeding  seven  books,  describe  their  respective 
branches  of  knowledge,  namely,  grammar,  dialectics 
(divided  into  metaphysics  and  logic),  rhetoric,  geometry 
(geography,  with  some  single  geometrical  propositions), 
arithmetic  (chiefly  the  properties  of  numbers),  astrono¬ 
my,  and  music  (including poetry).  The  style  is  that  of 
an  African  of  the  fifth  century,  full  of  grandiloquence, 
metaphors,  and  strange  words.  He  seldom  mentions 
his  authorities,  and  sometimes  quotes  authors  whom  he 
does  not  at  all  seem  to  have  read.  His  work  was  fre¬ 
quently  copied  in  the  Middle  Ages  by  ignorant  tran¬ 
scribers,  and  was  eight  times  printed  from  1499  to  1599. 

The  author  of  the  greatest  encyclopaedia  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  Vincentius  Bellovacensis,  or  Belvacensis,  most 
probably  a  native  of  Beauvais  or  of  the  Beauvaisis,  was 
a  Dominican  friar,  called  by  Louis  IX.  of  France,  on 
his  founding  Royaumont,  a  Cistercian  monastery,  in 
1228,  to  fill  the  office  of  lector.  He  seems  also  to  have 
been  royal  librarian,  and  Louis  IX.  paid  for  copying 
and  buying  many  books  for  him.  Fifteen  different 
dates,  from  1240  to  1334,  have  been  proposed  for  his 
death,  but  the  most  probable  and  the  best  supported  by 
evidence  seems  to  be  1264.  His  great  work,  called 
Bibliotheca  Mundi ,  or  Speculum  Majus ,  quadruplex , 
or  triplex,  is  only  the  third  part  of  what  he  had  pre¬ 
pared  and  abridged  “  ad  fratrum  preces  et  consilium 
prelati.”  The  edition  of  1624  contains  4,327  folio  pages 
of  very  small  type.  That  the  work  excited  great  atten¬ 
tion,  and  was  much  used  at  all  times,  is  proved  by  the 
great  number  of  MSS.  in  all  libraries,  of  which  nearly 
eighty  have  been  described,  though  no  general  notice  of 
them  has  been  published.  In  his  prologue  or  general 
preface,  which  is  prefixed  to  each  of  the  three  genuine 
parts,  he  says  it  is  called  Speculum  because  it  briefly 
contains  almost  everything  he  could  collect  from  in¬ 
numerable  books  which  is  worthy  of  speculation,  that  is, 
of  admiration  or  imitation,  done  or  said  in  the  visible 
and  invisible  world  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  and 
even  future  things.  He  was  so  anxious  that  the  names 
of  the  authors  quoted  should  not  be  lost  or  transposed 
in  copying  that  he  wrote  them,  not  on  the  margin,  but 
in  the  text  itself ;  therefore  Thomasius  ( De  Plagio, 
542-75)  acquits  him  of  plagiarism,  because  he  repre¬ 
sents  his  work  as  a  collection,  and  acknowledges  all 
quotations, 
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Johann  Jacob  Hofmann,  born  September  11,  1635  ; 
died  March  10,  1706,  son  of  a  schoolmaster  at  Basle, 
which  he  is  said  never  to  have  left,  and  where  he  was 
rofessor  of  Greek  and  History,  wrote  a  dictionary  of 
istory,  biography,  geography,  genealogies  of  princely 
families,  chronology,  mythology,  and  philology. 

The  great  dictionary  of  French,  begun  by  the  French 
Academy  February  7,  1639,  excluded  all  words  espe¬ 
cially  belonging  to  science  and  the  arts.  But  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  rival  dictionary  of  Furetiere,  which,  as  its 
title  page,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Essais  published  in 
1684,  conspicuously  announced,  professed  to  give  “  les 
termes  de  toutes  les  Sciences  et  des  Arts,”  induced 
Thomas  Corneille,  a  member  of  the  Academy,  to  com¬ 
pile  Le  Dictionnaire  des  Arts  et  des  Sciences,  which  the 
Academy  published  with  the  first  edition  of  their  dic¬ 
tionary,  Paris,  1694,  folio,  as  a  supplement  in  two  vol¬ 
umes  containing  1,236  pages.  It  was  reprinted  at  Am¬ 
sterdam,  1696,  fol.  2  vols.,  and  at  Paris  in  1720,  and 
again  in  1 732,  revised  by  Fontenelle.  A  long  series  of  dic¬ 
tionaries  of  arts  and  sciences  have  followed  Corneille  in 
placing  in  their  titles  the  arts  before  the  sciences,  which 
he  probably  did  merely  in  order  to  differ  from  Fure¬ 
tiere.  Corneille  professed  to  quote  no  author  whom  he 
had  not  consulted;  to  take  plants  from  Dioscorides  and 
Matthiolus,  medicine  from  Ettmuller,  chemistry  from  a 
MS.  of  Perrault,  and  architecture,  painting,  and  sculp¬ 
ture  from  Felibien;  and  to  give  an  abridged  history  of 
animals,  birds,  and  fishes,  and  an  account  of  all  relig¬ 
ious  and  military  orders  and  their  statutes,  heresiarchs 
and  heresies,  and  dignities  and  charges  ancient  and 
modern. 

The  first  alphabetical  encyclopaedia  written  in  Eng¬ 
lish  was  the  work  of  a  London  clergyman,  John  Harris 
(born  about  1667,  elected  first  secretary  of  the  Royal 
Society  November  30,  1709,  died  September  7,  1719), 
Lexicon  Technician ,  or  an  Universal  English  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  London,  1704,  fol.  1,220 
pages,  4  plates,  with  many  diagrams  and  figures  printed 
in  the  text.  Like  many  subsequent  English  encyclo¬ 
paedias,  the  pages  are  not  numbered.  It  professes  not 
merely  to  explain  the  terms  used  in  the  arts  and  sciences, 
but  the  arts  and  sciences  themselves. 

Ephraim  Chambers  published  his  Cyclopcedia,  or  an 
Universal  Dictionary  of  Art  and  Sciences,  Containing 
an  Explication  of  the  Terms  and  an  Account  of  the 
Things  Signified  Thereby  in  the  Several  Arts,  Liberal 
and  Mechanical,  and  the  Several  Sciences,  Human  and 
Divine ,  London,  1728,  fol.  2  vols.  The  dedication  to 
the  king  is  dated  October  15,  1727.  Chambers  endeav¬ 
ored  to  connect  the  scattered  articles  relating  to  each 
subject  by  a  system  of  references,  and  to  consider  “  the 
several  matters,  not  only  in  themselves,  but  relatively, 
or  as  they  respect  each  other ;  both  to  treat  them  as  so 
many  wholes  and  so  many  parts  of  some  greater  whole.” 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  encyclo¬ 
paedias  was  undertaken,  and  in  a  great  measure  com¬ 
pleted,  by  Johann  Heinrich  Zedler,  a  bookseller  of 
Leipsic,  who  was  born  at  Breslau  January  7,  1706, 
made  a  Prussian  commerzienrath  in  1731,  and  died  at 
Leipsic  in  1760. 

One  of  the  greatest  and  most  remarkable  literary  en¬ 
terprises  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  famous  French 
Encyclopedic ,  originated  in  a  French  translation  of 
Chambers’  Cyclopcedia,  begun  in  1743,  and  finished  in 
1 745  ^  J°hn  Mills,  an  Englishman  resident  in  France, 
assisted  by  Gottfried  Sellius,  a  very  learned  native  of 
Dantzic,  who,  after  being  a  professor  at  Halle  and 
Gottingen,  and  residing  in  Holland,  had  settled  in  Paris. 
They  applied  to  Lebreton,  the  king’s  printer,  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  work,  to  fulfill  the  formalities  required  by  French 
tew,  with  which,  as  foreigners,  they  were  not  acquainted, 


and  to  solicit  a  royal  privilege.  This  he  obtained,  but 
in  his  own  name  alone.  Mills  complained  so  loudly  and 
bitterly  of  this  deception  that  Lebreton  had  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  formally  that  the  privilege  belonged  en  toute 
propriete  to  John  Mills.  But,  as  he  again  took  care 
not  to  acquaint  Mills  with  the  necessary  legal  formal¬ 
ities,  this  title  soon  became  invalid.  Mills  then  agreed 
to  grant  him  part  of  his  privilege,  and  in  May,  1745,  the 
work  was  annonced  as  Encyclopedic  ou  Dictionnaire 
Universel  des  Arts  et  des  Sciences,  folio,  four  volumes 
of  250  to  260  sheets  each,  with  a  fifth  of  at  least  120 
plates,  and  a  vocabulary  or  list  of  articles  in  French, 
Latin,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  with  other  lists 
for  each  language  explained  in  French,  so  that  for¬ 
eigners  might  easily  find  any  article  wanted.  It  was  to 
be  published  by  subscription  at  1 35  livres,  but  for  large 
paper  copies  200  livres,  the  first  volume  to  be  delivered 
in  June,  1746,  and  the  two  last  at  the  end  of  1748.  The 
subscription  list,  which  was  considerable,  closed  De¬ 
cember  31,  1745.  Mills  demanded  an  account,  which 
Lebreton,  who  had  again  omitted  certain  formalities, 
insultingly  refused.  Mills  brought  an  action  against 
him,  but  before  it  was  decided  Lebreton  procured  the 
revocation  of  the  privilege  as  informal,  and  obtained  an¬ 
other  for  himself  dated  January  21,  1746.  Thus,  for 
unwittingly  contravening  regulations  with  which  his  un¬ 
scrupulous  publisher  ought  tohave  made  him  acquainted, 
Mills  was  despoiled  of  the  work  he  had  both  planned 
and  executed,  and  had  to  return  to  England.  Jean 
Paul  de  Guade  Malves,  professor  of  philosophy  in  the 
College  of  France  (born  at  Carcassonne  in  1713,  died 
June  15,  1785),  was  then  engaged  as  editor  merely  to 
correct  errors  and  add  new  disoveries.  But  he  pro¬ 
posed  a  thorough  revision,  and  obtained  the  assistance 
of  many  learned  men  and  artists,  among  whom  Deses- 
sarts  names  Louis,  Condillac,  D’Alembert,  and  Diderot. 
But  the  publishers  did  not  think  his  reputation  high 
enough  to  ensure  success,  withheld  their  confidence, 
and  often  opposed  his  plans  as  too  expensive.  Tired  at 
last  of  disputes,  and  too  easily  offended,  De  Gua  re¬ 
signed  the  editorship.  The  publishers,  who  had  already 
made  heavy  advances,  offered  it  to  Diderot  (born  Octo¬ 
ber,  1713,  died  July  30,  1784),  who  was  probably 
recommended  to  them  by  his  very  well  received  Dic¬ 
tionnaire  Universal  de  Medicine,  Paris,  1746-48,  fol. 
6  vols.,  published  by  Braisson,  David,  and  Durand, 
with  notes  and  additions  by  Julien  Busson,  doctor  re¬ 
gent  of  the  faculty  of  medicine  of  Paris.  It  was  a 
translation,  made  with  the  assistance  of  Eidous  and 
Toussaint,  of  the  celebrated  work  of  Dr.  Robert  James, 
inventor  of  the  fever  powders,  A  Medicinal  Diction¬ 
ary,  London,  1743-45,  fol.  3  vols.,  3,275  pages 
and  98  plates,  comprising  a  history  of  drugs,  with 
chemistry,  botany,  and  natural  history  so  far  as 
they  relate  to  medicine,  and  with  a  historical  preface  of 
ninety-nine  pages  (in  the  translation  136).  The  pro¬ 
posed  work  was  to  have  been  similar  in  character.  De 
Gua’s  papers  were  handed  over  to  Diderot  in  great  con¬ 
fusion.  He  soon  persuaded  the  publishers  to  undertake 
a  far  more  original  and  comprehensive  work.  His  friend 
D’Alembert  undertook  to  edit  the  mathematics.  Other 
subjects  were  allotted  to  twenty-one  contributors,  each 
of  whom  received  the  articles  on  this  subject  in  Mill’s 
translation  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  his  work.  But  they 
were  in  most  cases  so  badly  composed  and  translated,  so 
full  of  errors  and  omissions,  that  they  were  not  used. 
The  contributions  were  to  be  finished  in  three  months, 
but  none  were  ready  in  time,  except  Music,  by  Rousseau, 
which  he  admits  was  hastily  and  badly  done.  Diderot 
was  imprisoned  at  Vincennes,  July  29,  1749,  for  his 
Lettre  sur  les  Aveugles.  He  was  closely  confined  for 
twenty-eight  days,  and  was  then  for  three  months  and 
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ten  days  a  prisoner  on  parole  in  the  castle.  This  did 
not  stop  the  printing,  though  it  caused  delay.  The 
prospectus  by  Diderot  appeared  in  November,  1750. 
The  work  was  to  form  eight  volumes,  folio,  with  at 
least  600  plates.  The  first  volume  was  published  in 
July,  1751,  and  delivered  to  the  subscribers  in  August. 
The  second  appeared  in  January,  1752.  An  arret  of  the 
council,  February  9th,  suppressed  both  volumes  as  inju¬ 
rious  to  the  king’s  authority  and  to  religion.  Males¬ 
herbes,  director-general  of  the  Librairie,  stopped  the 
issue  of  volume  ii,  February  9th,  and  on  the  21st  went  with 
a  lettre  de  cachet  to  Lebreton’s  to  seize  the  plates  and  the 
MSS.  ,  but  did  not  find,  says  Barbier,  even  those  of  vol¬ 
ume  iii,  as  they  had  been  taken  to  his  own  house  by 
Diderot  and  one  of  the  publishers.  The  Jesuits  tried  to 
continue  the  work,  but  in  vain.  It  was  less  easy,  says 
Grimm,  than  to  ruin  philosophers.  The  Dictio7iaire  de 
Trevoux  pronounced  the  completion  of  the  Encyclopedic 
impossible,  and  the  project  ridiculous  (5th  edition,  1752, 
iii,  75°)-  The  government  had  to  request  the  editors 
to  resume  the  work  as  one  honorable  to  the  nation. 
The  Marquis  d’Argenson  writes,  May  7,  1752,  that 
Mine,  de  Pompadour  had  been  urging  them  to  proceed, 
and  at  the  end  of  June  he  reports  them  again  at  work. 
V olume  iii,  rather  improved  by  the  delay,  appeared  in 
October,  1 753  >  and  volume  vii,  completing  G,  in  No¬ 
vember,  1757.  The  clamors  against  the  work  soon 
recommenced.  D’Alembert  retired  in  January,  1758, 
weary  of  sermons,  satires,  and  intolerant  and  absurd 
censors.  The  Parliament  of  Paris,  by  an  arret ,  Jan- 
uary  23,  1759,  stopped  the  sale  and  distribution  of  the 
Encyclopedic ,  Helvetius’  De  /’  Esprit ,  and  six  other 
books  ;  and  by  an  arrety  February  6th,  ordered  them  all 
to  be  burnt,  but  referred  the  Encyclopedic  for  examina¬ 
tion  to  a  commission  of  nine.  An  arret  de  conseil , 
March  7th,  revoked  the  privilege  of  1746,  and  stopped 
the  printing.  Volume  viii  was  then  in  the  press. 
Malesherbes  warned  Diderot  that  he  would  have  his 
papers  seized  next  day ;  and  when  Diderot  said  he 
could  not  make  a  selection,  or  find  a  place  of  safety  at 
such  short  notice,  Malesherbes  said :  “  Send  them  to 
me,  they  will  not  look  for  them  there.  ”  This,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mme.  de  Vandeul,  Diderot’s  daughter,  was  done 
with  perfect  success.  In  the  article  Pardonner,  Diderot 
refers  to  these  persecutions,  and  says,  “  In  the  space  of 
some  months  we  have  seen  our  honor,  fortune,  liberty, 
and  life  imperiled.”  Malesherbes,  Choiseul,  and  Mme. 
de  Pompadour  protected  the  work  ;  Diderot  obtained 
private  permission  to  go  on  printing,  but  with  a  strict 
charge  not  to  publish  any  part  until  the  whole  was 
finished.  The  Jesuits  were  condemned  by  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  Paris  in  1762,  and  by  the  king  in  November, 

1764.  Volume  i.  of  plates  appeared  in  1762,  and  vol¬ 
umes  viii  to  xvii,  ten  volumes  of  text,  9,408  pages, 
completing  the  work,  with  the  fourth  volume  of  plates 
in  1765,  when  there  were  4,250  subscribers.  The  work 
circulated  freely  in  the  provinces  and  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  and  was  secretly  distributed  in  Paris  and  Ver 
sailles.  The  general  assembly  of  the  clergy,  on  June  20, 

1765,  approved  articles  in  which  it  was  condemned,  and 
on  September  27th,  adopted  a  memoire  to  be  presented 
to  the  king.  They  were  forbidden  to  publish  their  acts 
which  favored  the  Jesuits,  but  Lebreton  was  required 
to  give  a  list  of  his  subscribers,  and  was  put  into  the 
Bastille  for  eight  days  in  1766.  A  royal  order  was  sent 
to  the  subscribers  to  deliver  their  copies  to  the  lieuten¬ 
ant  of  police.  Voltaire,  in  1774,  relates  that,  at  a  petit 
souper  of  the  king  at  Trianon,  there  was  a  debate  on 
the  composition  of  gunpowder.  Mme.  de  Pompadour 
said  she  did  not  know  how  her  rouge  or  her  silk  stockings 
were  made.  The  Due  de  la  Valliere  regretted  that  the 
king  had  confiscated  their  encyclopaedias,  which  could 
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decide  everything.  The  king  said  he  had  been  told 
that  the  work  was  most  dangerous,  but  as  he  wished  to 
judge  for  himself,  he  sent  for  a  copy.  Three  servants, 
with  difficulty,  brought  in  the  twenty-one  volumes. 
The  company  found  everything  they  looked  for,  and 
the  king  allowed  the  confiscated  copies  to  be  returned. 
Mme.  de  Pompadour  died  April  15,  1764.  Lebreton 
had  half  of  the  property  in  the  work,  and  Durand, 
David,  and  Briasson  had  the  rest.  Lebreton,  who  had 
the  largest  printing  office  in  Paris,  employed  fifty  work¬ 
men  in  printing  the  last  ten  volumes.  He  had  the 
articles  set  in  type  exactly  as  the  authors  sent  them  in, 
and  when  Diderot  had  corrected  the  last  proof  of  each 
sheet,  he  and  his  foreman,  hastily,  secretly,  and  by 
night,  unknown  to  his  partners  in  the  work,  cut  out 
whatever  seemed  to  them  daring,  or  likely  to  give 
offense,  mutilated  most  of  the  best  articles  without  any 
regard  to  the  consecutiveness  of  what  was  left,  and 
burnt  the  manuscript  as  they  proceeded.  The  printing 
of  the  work  was  nearly  finished  when  Diderot,  having 
to  consult  one  of  his  great  philosophical  articles  in  the 
letter  S,  found  it  entirely  mutilated.  He  was  con¬ 
founded,  says  Grimm,  at  discovering  the  atrocity  of  the 
printer;  all  the  best  articles  were  in  the  same  confusion. 
This  discovery  put  him  into  a  state  of  frenzy  and  de¬ 
spair  from  rage  and  grief.  His  daughter  never  heard 
him  speak  coolly  on  the  subject,  and  after  twenty  years 
it  still  made  him  angry.  He  believed  that  every  one 
knew  as  well  as  he  did  what  was  wanting  in  each  article, 
but  in  fact  the  mutilation  was  not  perceived  even  by  the 
authors,  and  for  many  years  was  known  to  few  persons. 
Diderot  at  first  refused  to  correct  the  remaining  proofs, 
or  to  do  more  than  write  the  explanations  of  the  plates. 
He  required,  according  to  Mme.  de  Vandeul,  that  a 
copy,  now  at  St.  Petersburg  with  his  library,  should  be 
printed  with  columns  in  which  all  was  restored.  The 
mutilations  began  as  far  back  as  the  article  Intendant. 
But  how  far,  says  Rosenkrantz,  this  murderous,  in¬ 
credible,  and  infamous  operation  was  carried  cannot 
now  be  exactly  ascertained.  Diderot’s  articles,  not 
including  those  on  arts  and  trades,  were  reprinted  in 
Naigeon’s  edition  (Paris,  1821,  8vo,  22  vols.)  They 
fill  4,132  pages,  and  number  1,139,  °f  which  601  were 
written  for  the  last  ten  volumes.  They  are  on  very 
many  subjects,  but  principally  on  grammar,  history, 
morality,  philosophy,  literature,  and  metaphysics.  As 
a  contributor,  his  special  department  of  the  work  was 
philosophy,  and  arts  and  trades.  He  passed  whole  days 
in  workshops,  and  began  by  examining  a  machine  care¬ 
fully,  then  he  had  it  taken  to  pieces  and  put  together 
again,  then  he  watched  it  at  work,  and  lastly  worked  it 
himself.  He  thus  learned  to  use  such  complicated 
machines  as  the  stocking  and  cut  velvet  looms.  He  at 
first  received  1,200  livres  a  year  as  editor,  but  afterward 
2,500  livres  a  volume,  besides  a  final  sum  of  20,000 
livres.  Although  after  his  engagement  he  did  not  suffer 
from  poverty  as  he  had  done  before,  he  was  obliged  to 
sell  his  library  in  order  to  provide  for  his  daughter.  De 
Jaucourt  spared  neither  time,  trouble,  nor  expense  in 
perfecting  the  work,  for  which  he  received  nothing,  and 
he  employed  several  secretaries  at  it  for  ten  years.  To 
pay  them  he  had  to  sell  his  house  in  Paris,  which 
Lebreton  bought  with  the  profits  derived  from  De 
Jaucourt’s  work.  All  the  publishers  made  large 
fortunes;  their  expenses  amounted  to  1,158,000  livres, 
and  their  profits  to  2,162,000.  D’Alembert’s  Discours 
Preliminaire ,  forty-five  pages,  written  in  1750,  prefixed 
to  the  first  volume,  and  delivered  before  the  French 
Academy  on  his  reception,  December  19,  1754,  consists 
of  a  systematic  arrangement  of  the  various  branches  of 
knowledge,  and  an  account  of  their  progress  since 
their  revival.  His  system,  chiefly  taken  from  Bacon, 
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divides  them  into  three  classes  —  under  memory,  reason, 
and  imagination.  Arts  and  trades  are  placed  under 
natural  history,  superstition  and  magic  under  science  de 
Dieu,  and  orthography  and  heraldry  under  logic.  The 
literary  world  is  divided  into  three  corresponding  classes 
—  erudits ,  philosophies ,  and  beaux  e sprits.  As  in 
Chambers’  Cyclopcedia,  history  and  biography  were 
excluded,  except  incidentally;  thus  Aristotle’s  life  is 
given  in  the  article  Aristotleisme.  The  science  to 
which  an  article  belongs  is  generally  named  at  the 
beginning  of  it,  references  are  given  to  other  articles, 
and  the  author’s  names  are  marked  by  initials,  of  which 
lists  are  given  in  the  earlier  volumes,  but  sometimes 
their  names  are  subscribed  in  full.  Articles  by  Diderot 
have  no  mark,  and  those  inserted  by  him  as  editor  have 
an  asterisk  prefixed.  Among  the  contributors  were 
Voltaire,  Euler,  Marmontel,  Montesquieu,  D’Anville, 
D’Holbach,  and  Turgot,  the  leader  of  the  new  school 
of  economists  which  made  its  first  appearance  in  the 
pages  of  the  Encyclopedie.  Louis  wrote  the  surgery, 
Daubenton  natural  history,  Eidous  heraldry  and  art, 
Toussaint  jurisprudence,  and  Condamine  articles  on 
South  America.  No  encyclopaedia  perhaps  has  been  of 
such  political  importance,  or  has  occupied  so  conspicu¬ 
ous  a  place  in  the  civil  and  literary  history  of  its  century. 
It  sought  not  only  to  give  information,  but  to  guide 
opinion.  It  was,  as  Rosenkranz  says,  theistic  and 
heretical.  It  was  opposed  to  the  church,  then  all  pow¬ 
erful  in  France,  and  it  treated  dogma  historically.  It 
was,  as  Desnoiresterres  says,  a  war  machine  ;  as  it  pro¬ 
gressed,  its  attacks  both  on  the  Church  and  the  still 
more  despotic  government,  as  well  as  on  Christianity 
itself,  became  bolder  and  more  undisguised,  and  it  was 
met  by  opposition  and  persecution  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  encyclopaedias.  Its  execution  is  very 
unequal,  and  its  articles  of  very  different  value. 

It  was  not  constructed  on  a  regular  plan,  or  sub¬ 
jected  to  sufficient  supervision  ;  articles  were  sent  in  by 
contributors,  and  not  seen  by  the  editors  until  they 
were  in  type.  In  each  subject  there  are  some  excellent 
articles,  but  others  are  very  inferior  or  altogether 
omitted,  and  references  are  often  given  to  articles  which 
do  not  exist.  Thus  marine  is  said  to  be  more  than 
three-fourths  deficient ;  and  in  geography  errors  and 
omissions  abound — even  capitals  and  sovereign  states  are 
overlooked,  while  villages  are  given  as  towns,  and  towns 
are  described  which  never  existed.  The  style  is  too 
generally  loose,  digressive,  and  inexact  ;  dates  are  sel¬ 
dom  given  ;  and  discursiveness,  verbosity,  and  dogma¬ 
tism  are  frequent  faults.  Voltaire  was  constantly  de¬ 
manding  truth,  brevity,  and  method,  and  said  it  was 
built  half  of  marble  and  half  of  wood.  D’Alembert 
compared  it  to  a  harlequin’s  coat,  in  which  there  is  some 
good  stuff  but  too  many  rags.  Diderot  was  dissatisfied 
with  it  as  a  whole;  much  of  it  was  compiled  in  haste  ; 
and  carelessly  written  articles  and  incompetent  contrib¬ 
utors  were  admitted  for  want  of  money  to  pay  good 
writers.  Zedler’s  Universal  Lexicon  is  now  on  the 
whole  much  more  useful  for  reference  than  its  far  more 
brilliant  successor.  The  permanent  value  of  encyclo¬ 
paedias  depends^ on  the  proportion  of  exact  and  precise 
facts  they  contain,  and  on  their  systematic  regularity. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Encyclopedie ,  in  seventeen 
vols.  folio,  16,288  pages,  was  imitated  by  a  counterfeit 
edition  printed  at  Geneva  as  the  volumes  appeared  in 
Paris.  Eleven  folio  volumes  of  plates  were  published 
at  Paris,  1762  to  1772,  containing  2,888  plates  and  923 
pages  of  explanation,  etc.  A  supplement  was  printed 
at  Amsterdam  and  Paris,  1776-77,  fol.  five  vols.,  3,874 
pages,  with  224  plates.  History  was  introduced  at  the 
wish  of  the  public,  but  only  “  the  general  features  which 
viark  epochs  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  ”  The  astronomy 


was  by  Delalande,  mathematics  by  Condorcet,  tables  by 
Bernoulli,  natural  history  by  Adanson,  anatomy  and 
physiology  by  Haller.  Daubenton,  Condamine,  Mar¬ 
montel,  and  other  old  contributors  wrote  many  articles, 
and  several  were  taken  from  foreign  editions.  A  very 
full  and  elaborate  index  of  the  articles  and  subjects  of 
the  thirty-three  volumes  was  printed  at  Amsterdam  in 
1780,  fol.  two  vols.,  1,852  pages.  It  was  made  by 
Pierre  Mouchon,  who  was  born  at  Geneva,  July  30, 
1 735>  consecrated  minister  August  18,  1758,  pastor  of 
the  French  church  at  Basle,  1766,  elected  a  pastor  in 
Geneva,  March  6,  1788,  principal  of  the  college  there, 
April  22,  1791,  died  August  20, 1797.  This  Table  Ana- 
lytique ,  which  took  him  five  years  to  make,  was  under¬ 
taken  for  the  publishers  Cramer  and  De  Tournes,  who 
gave  him  800  louis  for  it.  Though  very  exact  and  full, 
he  designedly  omits  the  attacks  on  Christianity.  This 
index  was  rendered  more  useful  and  indispensable  by 
the  very  diffuse  and  digressive  style  of  the  work,  and  by 
the  vast  number  of  its  articles.  A  complete  copy  of 
the  first  edition  of  the  Encyclope'die  consists  of  thirty- 
five  vols.  fol.,  printed  1751-80,  containing  23,135  pages 
and  3,132  plates.  It  was  written  by  about  1 60  con¬ 
tributors.  About  1761,  Panckoucke  and  other  pub¬ 
lishers  in  Paris  proposed  a  new  and  revised  edition,  and 
bought  the  plates  for  250,000  livres.  But,  as  Diderot 
indignantly  refused  to  edit  what  he  considered  a  fraud 
on  the  subscribers  to  the  as  yet  unfinished  work,  they 
began  simply  to  reprint  the  work,  promising  supple¬ 
mentary  volumes.  When  three  volumes  were  printed 
the  whole  was  seized  in  1770  by  the  Government  at  the 
complaint  of  the  clergy,  and  was  lodged  in  the  Bastille. 
The  plan  of  a  second  French  edition  was  laid  aside  then 
to  be  revived  twenty  years  later  in  a  very  different  form 
Foreign  editions  of  the  Encyclopedie  are  numerous,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  enumerate  them  correctly. 

The  Encyclopcedia  Britannica,  “  by  a  society  of  gen¬ 
tlemen  in  Scotland,  printed  in  Edinburgh  for  A.  Bell 
and  C.  Macfarquhar,  and  sold  by  Colin  Macfarquhar  at 
his  printing  office  in  Nicolson  Street,”  was  completed 
in  1771  in  3  volumes  4to,  containing  2,670  pages,  and 
160  copperplates  engraved  by  Andrew  Bell.  It  was 
published  in  numbers  of  which  the  two  first  were  issued 
in  December,  1768,  “price  6d.  each,  or  8d.  on  finer 
paper,”  and  was  to  be  completed  in  100  weekly  num¬ 
bers. 

The  second  edition  was  begun  in  1 776,  and  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  numbers,  of  which  the  first  was  issued  J  une 
21,  1777,  and  the  last,  No.  181,  September  18,  1784. 

The  supplement  of  the  third  edition,  printed  for 
Thomson  Bonar,  and  edited  by  Gleig,  was  published 
in  1801. 

The  fourth  edition,  printed  for  Andrew  Bell,  was  be¬ 
gun  in  1800  or  1801,  and  finished  in  1810. 

The  fifth  edition  was  begun  immediately  after  the 
fourth  as  a  reprint.  Constable,  the  Edinburgh  pub¬ 
lisher,  acquired  the  copyright,  and  determined  to  issue 
a  supplement  in  four  or  five  volumes.  He  was  fortunate 
in  obtaining  Macvey  Napier  as  editor,  and  such  men  as 
Dugald  Stewart,  Playfair  and  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  con¬ 
tributed  the  scientific  articles.  The  supplement  was 
published  in  half  volume  parts  from  1816  to  1824,  and 
formed  six  volumes  quarto,  containing  nearly  5,000 
pages.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Hazlitt,  Ricardo,  James  Mill, 
Mathus,  and  Arago  were  among  the  contributors. 

The  sixth  edition  was  completed  in  twenty  volumes, 
in  May,  1823.  Three  years  later  Constable  became 
bankrupt,  and  the  Encyclopaedia  copyrights  were  ac¬ 
quired  by  Mr.  Black.  The  latter  issued  the  seventh 
edition  in  twenty-one  quarto  volumes  of  17,000  pages, 
between  1830  and  1S42. 

The  eighth  edition,  also  in  twenty-one  volumes,  was 
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issued  1853-60,  and  the  publication  of  the  ninth  and 
latest  was  begun  in  1875  and  completed  in  1883. 

Chambers'1  Encyclopedia  (Edinburgh,  W.  and  R. 
Chambers),  1S60-68,  8vo,  10  vols.,  edited  in  part  by  the 
publishers,  but  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Andrew  Find- 
later,  as  “acting  editor”  throughout,  was  founded  on 
the  tenth  edition  of  Brockhaus.  A  revised  edition  ap¬ 
peared  in  1874.  In  the  list  of  126  contributors  are  J. 
H.  Burton,  Emmanuel  Deutsch,  Professor  Goldstiicker, 
etc.  The  index  of  matters  not  having  special  articles 
contains  about  1,500  headings.  The  articles  are  gen¬ 
erally  excellent,  more  especially  on  Jewish  literature, 
folk-lore,  and  practical  science;  but  as  in  Brockhaus  the 
scope  of  the  work  does  not  allow  extended  treatment. 

The  New  American  Cyclopedia  (New  York,  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.),  1858-63,  16  vols.,  is  the  work  of  the  edi¬ 
tors,  George  Ripley  and  Charles  Anderson  Dana,  and 
364  contributors,  chiefly  American.  A  supplementary 
work,  The  Amei  ican  Annual  Cyclopedia,  a  yearly  8vo 
vol.  of  about  800  pages  and  250  articles,  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  since  1861. 

ENDEMIC,  a  term  applied  to  diseases  which  affect 
numbers  of  persons  simultaneously,  but  so  as  to  show 
a  connection  with  localities  as  well  as  with  their  inhabit¬ 
ants.  Endemic  diseases  are  usually  spoken  as  contrasted 
with  epidemic  and  sporadic;  the  first  term  indicating 
that  a  disease  infests  habitually  the  population  within 
certain  geographical  limits,  and  also  that  it  is  incapable 
of  being  transferred  or  communicated  beyond  those 
limits;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  disease  is  termed 
epidemic  if  it  is  transmitted  without  reference  to  local¬ 
ity;  and  sporadic  if  it  occurs  in  isolated  instances  only. 

ENDIVE,  an  annual  esculent  plant,  commonly  re¬ 
puted  to  have  been  introduced  into  Europe  from  the 
East  Indies,  but,  according  to  some  authorities,  more 
probably  indigenous  to  Egypt. 

ENDOGENOUS  PLANTS,  or  Endogens,  one  of 
the  great  classes  into  which  the  vegetable  kingdom  is 
divided,  the  others  receiving  the  corresponding  designa¬ 
tions  of  exogenous  plants  and  acrogenous  plants.  The 
character  from  which  this  designation  is  derived  js  found 
in  the  structure  of  the  stem,  which  does  not  increase 
in  thickness  by  additional  layers  on  the  outside  like  the 
exogenous  stem,  familiarly  illustrated  in  all  the  trees  of 
the  colder  parts  of  the  world,  but  receives  its  additions 
of  woody  matter  in  the  interior,  and  in  general  does  not 
continue  to  increase  indefinitely  in  thickness .  like  the 
exogenous  stem,  but  is  arrested  when  a  certain  thick¬ 
ness  has  been  attained,  different  in  different  species,  and 
afterward  increases  only  in  length. 

ENDOR,  an  ancient  town  of  Palestine,  originally 
belonging  to  the  Philistines,  and  chiefly  memorable  as 
the  abode  of  the  sorceress  whom  Saul  consulted  on  the 
eve  of  the  battle  of  Gilboa,  in  which  he  perished. 

END YM ION.  In  the  genealogy  of  the  Iapetids 
Endymion  is  said  to  be  the  son  of  Aethlius,  who  is  the 
son  of  Zeus  by  Protogeneia,  the  daughter  of  Deucalion 
and  Pyrrha.  The  legend  of  Endymion  was  localized  in 
Elis,  the  westernmost  land  in  the  Peloponnesus,  where 
his  tomb  was  shown  in  the  days  of  Pausanias.  The 
simplest  form  of  the  story  is  perhaps  that  of  Apollodorus, 
who  merely  says  that  Selene  (the  moon)  loved  him,  and 
that  Zeus  left  him  free  to  choose  anything  that  he  might 
desire,  his  choice  being  an  everlasting  sleep,  in  which  he 
might  remain  youthful  for  ever.  This  is  simply  a  re¬ 
versing  of  the  myth  of  Eos  (the  morning),  who  forgot  to 
ask  eternal  youth  for  her  husband  Tithonus,  whose  de¬ 
crepit  form  she  was  glad  to  hide  in  a  cave.  In  other 
versions  Endymion  is  a  beautiful  youth,  whom  Selene 
visits  while  he  lies  asleep  in  the  cave  of  Latmus.  She 
thus  becomes  the  mother  of  his  fifty  daughters,  who 
have  been  supposed  by  Preller  to  denote  the  fifty  moons 
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of  the  Olympian  festal  cycle,  but  who  in  their  number 
must  be  compared  with  the  fifty  sons  or  daughters  of 
Aigyptus,  Danaiis,  or  Priam. 

ENERGY  maybedefined  asthepower  of  doing  work, 
or  of  overcoming  resistance.  A  bent  spring  possesses 
energy,  for  it  is  capable  of  doing  work  in  returning  to 
its  natural  form ;  a  charge  of  gunpowder  possesses 
energy,  for  it  is  capable  of  doing  work  in  exploding ;  a 
Leyden  jar  charged  with  electricity  possesses  energy,  for 
it  is  capable  of  doing  work  in  being  discharged.  A  com¬ 
plete  account  of  our  knowledge  of  energy  and  its  trans¬ 
formations  would  require  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  every 
branch  of  physical  science,  for  natural  philosophy  is 
simply  the  science  of  energy.  Energy  is  the  capacity 
for  doing  work.  The  unit  of  energy  should  therefore 
be  the  same  as  that  of  work. 

The  forms  of  energy  which  are  most  readily  recog¬ 
nized  are,  of  course,  those  in  which  the  energy  can  b_* 
most  readily  employed  in  doing  mechanical  work,  and  it 
is  manifest  that  masses  of  matter  which  are  large  enough 
to  be  seen  and  handled  are  more  readily  dealt  with 
mechanically  than  are  smaller  masses.  Hence  when 
useful  work  can  be  obtained  from  a  system  by  simply 
connecting  visible  portions  of  it  by  a  train  of  mechan¬ 
ism,  such  energy  is  more  readily  recognized  than  is  that 
which  compels  us  to  control  the  behavior  of  molecules 
before  we  can  transform  it  into  useful  work.  The 
former  is  sometimes,  though  very  improperly,  called 
visible  energy,  because  its  transformation  is  always  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  visible  change  in  the  system  itself. 

The  conception  of  work  and  of  energy  was  originally 
derived  from  observation  of  purely  mechanical  phenom¬ 
ena,  that  is  to  say,  phenomena  in  which  the  relative  po¬ 
sitions  and  motions  of  visible  portions  of  matter  were 
all  that  were  taken  into  consideration.  Hence  it  is  not 
surprising  that,  in  those  more  subtle  forms  in  which 
energy  cannot  be  so  readily  converted  into  work,  it 
should  for  a  long  while  have  escaped  recognition  after  it 
had  become  familiar  to  the  student  of  dynamics. 

If  a  pound  weight  be  suspended  by  a  string  passing 
over  a  pulley,  in  descending  through  ten  feet  it  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  raising  nearly  a  pound  weight,  attached  to  the 
other  end  of  the  string,  through  the  same  height,  and 
thus  can  do  nearly  ten  foot-pounds  of  work.  The 
smoother  we  make  the  pulley  the  more  nearly  does  the 
amount  of  useful  work  which  the  weight  is  capable  of 
doing  approach  ten  foot-pounds,  and  if  we  take  into 
account  the  work  done  against  the  friction  of  the  pulley, 
we  may  say  that  the  work  done  by  the  descending 
weight  is  ten  foot-pounds,  and  hence  when  the  weight 
is  in  its  elevated  position  we  have  at  disposal  ten  foot¬ 
pounds  more  energy  than  when  it  is  in  the  lower  posi¬ 
tion.  It  should  be  noticed,  however,  that  this  energy  is 
possessed  by  the  system  consisting  of  the  earth  and 
pound  together,  in  virtue  of  their  separation,  and  that 
neither  could  do  work  without  the  other  to  attract  it. 
The  system  consisting  of  the  earth  and  the  pound,  there¬ 
fore,  possesses  an  amount  of  energy  which  depends  on 
the  relative  positions  of  its  two  parts,  and  thestresses  exist¬ 
ing  between.  In  most  mechanical  systems  the  stresses 
acting  between  the  parts  can  be  determined  when  the 
relative  positions  of  all  the  parts  are  known ;  and  the 
energy  which  a  system  possesses  in  virtue  of  the  rela¬ 
tive  positions  of  its  parts,  or  its  configuration ,  is  called 
its  “Potential  Energy,”  to  distinguish  it  from  another 
form  of  energy  which  we  shall  presently  consider.  The 
word  potential  does  not  imply  that  this  energy  is  not 
real  and  exists  only  in  potentiality  ;  it  is  energy  and 
has  as  much  claim  to  the  title  as  it  has  in  any  other 
form  in  which  it  may  appear. 

A  good  example  of  the  transformation  of  kinetic 
energy  into  potential  energy,  and  vice  versa ,  is  seen  in 
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the  pendulum.  When  at  the  limits  of  its  swing,  the 
pendulum  is  for  an  instant  at  rest,  and  all  the  energy  of 
the  oscillation  is  potential.  When  passing  through  its 
position  of  equilibrium,  since  gravity  can  do  no  more 
work  upon  it  without  changing  its  fixed  point  of  sup¬ 
port,  all  the  energy  of  oscillation  is  kinetic.  At  inter¬ 
mediate  positions  the  energy  is  partly  kinetic  and  partly 
potential. 

Kinetic  energy  is  possessed  by  a  system  of  two  or  more 
bodies  in  virtue  of  the  relative  motion  of  its  parts. 
Since  our  conception  of  velocity  is  essentially  relative, 
and  we  know  nothing  about  absolute  velocities  in  space, 
it  is  plain  that  any  property  possessed  by  a  body  in  vir¬ 
tue  of  its  motion  can  be  possessed  by  it  only  in  relation 
to  those  bodies  with  respect  to  which  it  is  moving,  and 
thus  a  single  rigid  body  can  never  be  said  to  possess 
kinetic  energy  in  virtue  of  the  motion  of  its  center  of  mass. 

It  is  only  when  a  body  possesses  no  motion  of  rota¬ 
tion  that  we  may  speak  of  its  velocity  as  a  whole.  If  a 
body  be  rotating  about  an  axis,  it  follows  from  D’Alem¬ 
bert’s  principle  that  the  work  it  is  capable  of  doingwhile 
being  brought  to  rest  is  the  same  as  if  each  particle 
were  perfectly  free  and  moving  with  the  velocity  which 
it  actually  possesses. 

When  the  stresses  acting  between  the  parts  of  a  sys¬ 
tem  depend  only  on  the  relative  positions  of  those 
parts,  the  sum  of  the  kinetic  energy  and  potential  energy 
of  the  system  is  always  the  same,  provided  the  system 
be  not  acted  upon  by  anything  without  it.  Such  a 
system  is  called  conservative ,  and  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  swinging  pendulum  above  referred  to.  But  there 
are  some  stresses  the  direction  of  whose  action  depends 
on  that  of  the  relative  motion  of  the  visible  bodies 
between  which  they  appear  to  act,  while  there  are  others 
whose  magnitude  also  depends  on  the  relative  velocities 
of  the  bodies.  When  work  is  done  against  these  forces 
no  equivalent  of  potential  energy  is  produced,  at  least 
in  the  form  in  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
recognize  it,  for  if  the  motion  of  the  system  be  reversed 
the  forces  will  be  also  reversed  and  will  still  oppose  the 
motion.  It  was  long  believed  that  work  done  against 
such  forces  was  lost,  and  it  was  not  till  the  present  cent¬ 
ury  that  the  energy  thus  transformed  was  traced,  and 
the  principle  of  conservation  of  energy  established  on  a 
sound  physical  basis. 

It*  is  sometimes  important  to  consider  the  rate  at 
which  energy  may  be  transformed  into  useful  work,  or 
the  horse-power  of  the  agent.  It  generally  happens  to 
obtain  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  work  from  a 
given  supply  of  energy,  and  to  obtain  it  at  the  greatest 
rate,  are  conflicting  interests.  We  have  seen  that  the 
efficiency  of  an  electromagnetic  engine  is  greatest  when 
the  current  is  indefinitely  small,  and  then  the  rate  at 
which  it  works  is  also  indefinitely  small.  Jacobi  showed 
that  for  a  given  electromotive  force  in  the  battery  the 
horse-power  is  greatest  when  the  current  is  reduced  to 
one-half  of  what  it  would  be  if  the  engine  were  at  rest. 
A  similar  condition  obtains  in  the  steam-engine,  in  which 
a  great  rate  of  working  necessitates  the  dissipation  of  a 
large  amount  of  energy  through  the  resistance  of  the 
steam-pipes,  etc.  The  only  way  to  secure  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  efficiency  with  a  great  horse-power  in  the  case  of 
a  steam-engine,  is  by  increasing  the  section  of  the  steam- 
pipes  and  the  areas  of  the  steam  ports.  The  efficiency 
of  an  electromagnetic  engine  cannot  be  greater  than 
one-half  when  it  is  working  at  its  maximum  horse¬ 
power,  but  we  may  obtain  any  fixed  rate  of  working  we 
please  with  a  given  degree  of  efficiency  by  diminishing 
the  resistance  of  the  battery  and  conductors  until  the 
maximum  horse-power  of  the  engine  exceeds  that  at 
which  it  is  to  be  worked  by  a  sufficient  amount. 
ENFANTIN,  Barth£lemy  Prosper  [Le  P£re 
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Enfantin],  one  of  the  founders  of  Saint-Simonism, 
was  born  at  Paris,  February  8,  1796.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  banker  of  Dauphiny,  and  after  receiving  his  early 
education  at  a '  Iyceum,  was  sent  in  1813  to  the  Fcole 
Polytechnique.  In  March,  1814,  he  was  one  of  the 
band  of  students  who,  on  the  heights  of  Montmartre 
and  Saint-Chaumont,  attempted  resistance  to  the  armies 
of  the  allies  then  engaged  in  the  investment  of  Paris. 
In  consequence  of  this  outbreak  of  patriotic  enthusiasm, 
the  school  was  soon  after  closed  by  Louis  XVIII.,  and 
the  young  student  was  compelled  to  seek  some  other 
career  instead  of  that  of  the  soldier.  He  first  engaged 
himself  to  a  country  wine-merchant,  for  whom  he 
traveled  in  Germany,  Russia,  and  the  Netherlands.  In 
1821  he  entered  a  banking-house  newly  established  at 
St.  Petersburg,  but  returned  two  years  later  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  appointed  cashier  to  the  Caisse  Hypothe¬ 
cate.  At  the  same  time  he  became  a  member  of  the 
secret  society  of  the  Carbonari.  In  1825  a  new  turn 
was  given  to  his  thoughts  and  his  life  by  the  friendship 
which  he  formed  with  Olinde  Rodriguez,  the  favored 
disciple  of  Saint-Simon.  Introduced  by  Rodriguez  to 
the  master,  who  was  then  near  his  end,  he  ardently  em¬ 
braced  his  doctrines  and  schemes  of  social,  political,  and 
religious  reformation.  With  Rodriguez  he  received  the 
last  instructions  of  Saint-Simon,  and  the  two  were  in¬ 
trusted  with  the  propagation  and  development  of  his 
system.  Their  first  step  was  the  establishment  of  a 
journal,  entitled  Le  Producteur,  and  of  a  limited  liability 
company  for  its  support.  This  journal  had  for  its 
motto  “  The  Golden  Age,  hitherto  placed  by  blind  tra¬ 
dition  in  the  past,  is  before  us.”  Enfantin  contributed 
largely  to  its  pages ;  and  setting  forth  in  it  not  only  the 
doctrines  of  his  master,  but  also  new  views  of  his  own, 
he  gave  offense  to  some  of  his  supporters,  and  in  the 
course  of  1826  the  journal  was  discontinued.  He  had 
now  become  known,  and  had  found  influential  ad¬ 
herents  in  some  members  of  the  Liberal  party,  among 
them  Blanqui,  Bazard,  Duveyrier,  Pereire,  Auguste 
Comte,  Michael  Chevalier,  and  Pierre  Leroux.  Father 
Enfantin  held  fast  by  his  ideal  to  the  end,  but  he  had 
renounced  the  hope  of  giving  it  a  local  habitation  and  a 
name  in  the  degenerate  obstinate  world.  His  personal 
influence  over  those  who  associated  with  him  was  im¬ 
mense.  “  He  was  a  man  of  a  noble  presence,  with 
finely  formed  and  expressive  features.  He  was  gentle 
and  insinuating  in  manner,  and  possessed  a  calm,  grace¬ 
ful,  and  winning  delivery.”  His  evident  sincerity,  his 
genuine  enthusiasm,  gave  him  his  marvelous  ascendancy. 
Not  a  few  of  his  disciples  have  since  ranked  among  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  France.  Pie  died  suddenly 
at  Paris,  September  1,  1864. 

ENFIELD,  a  market-town  in  Middlesex,  is  situated 
ten  miles  northeast  of  London.  A  large  number  of  its 
inhabitants  are  employed  in  the  royal  small  arms  factory 
at  Engeld  Lock,  where  the  rifle  now  manufactured, 
however,  is  not  the  “  Enfield,”  but  the  Martini-Henry. 

ENFIELD,  amanufacturing  town  of  Hartford  county, 
Conn.,  situated  on  the  Connecticut  River,  fourteen  miles 
north  of  Hartford.  It  has  several  factories  and  exten¬ 
sive  powder-mills.  Population  (1S90),  7,191. 

ENPTELD,  William,  a  dissenting  divine,  noted  for 
the  number  and  variety  of  his  literary  works,  was  born 
in  England  in  1741.  He  was  chosen  pastor  of  the  dis¬ 
senting  (Unitarian)  congregation  of  Octagon  Street, 
Norwich,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  which  took 
place  Nov.  3,  1797,  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

ENGADINE,  the  valley  of  the  Inn  from  its  source 
to  the  Austrian  frontier  at  Martinsbruck,  a  distance  (by 
road)  of  about  sixty-five  miles.  It  is  divided  politically 
into  two  districts,  the  upper  and  lower  Engadine,  and 
four  circles,  which  form  part  of  the  Gotteshausbuftd,  one 
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of  the  three  leagues  comprised  in  the  canton  Graubiin- 
den.  Of  late  years  the  sudden  influx  of  strangers  has 
changed  the  picturesque  villages  into  groups  of  hotels, 
and  diverted  the  inhabitants  from  their  former  pursuits. 
The  iron  springs  of  St.  Moritz,  the  cause  and  center  of 
the  immigration  of  summer  visitors  from  all  parts  of 
Europe,  have  been  known  since  the  sixteenth  centurv 
They  had  been  steadily  resorted  to  by  Germans  and 
Italians  since  the  days  of  Paracelsus,  though  it  was  not 
till  the  present  century  that  any  bath-house  was  erected 
for  the  convenience  of  the  guests,  who  found  sufficient 
accommodation  in  the  village.  The  waters  are  highly 
charged  with  alkaline  salts  and  carbonate  of  iron,  with 
a  small  proportion  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  traces  of 
iodine,  bromine,  etc.  Their  influence,  in  combination 
with  mountain  air,  is  extremely  beneficial  in  cases  re¬ 
quiring  strong  tonic  treatment. 

ENGEL,  Johanna  Jakob,  a  German  writer,  chiefly 
distinguished  as  a  dramatist,  was  born  at  Parchim,  in 
Mecklenburg,  on  September  n,  1741.  Besides  numer¬ 
ous  dramas,  some  of  which  had  a  considerable  success, 
Engel  was  the  author  of  several  works  on  testhetical 
subjects.  He  died  June  28,  1802. 

ENGELBRECHTSDATTER,  Dorthe,  a  Norwe¬ 
gian  poetess,  who  enjoyed  a  very  wide  reputation 
throughout  Scandinavia  and  over  Germany  during  the 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  She  was  born  at  Ber¬ 
gen,  in  January,  1634  ;  her  father,  Engel brecht  Jorgen¬ 
sen,  was  originally  rector  of  the  high  school  in  that  city, 
and  afterward  dean  of  the  cathedral.  She  died,  aged 
eighty-two,  in  1716.  The  first  verses  of  Dorthe  Engel- 
brechtsdatter  are  the  best ;  her  Sangoffer  was  dedicated 
to  Jesus,  the  Taareoffer  to  Queen  Charlotte  Amalia  ; 
the  change  is  significant  of  her  different  position  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  She  is,  all  through,  a  dull  and  tire¬ 
some  writer,  but  her  immense  fame  among  her  con¬ 
temporaries,  and  her  merit  as  one  of  the  earliest  wri¬ 
ters  of  verse  in  modern  Norway,  gave  her  a  position  in 
literature. 

ENGHIEN,Louis-Antoine-PIenri  De  Bourbon- 
Conde  Due  d’,  was  the  son  of  Henri-Louis- Joseph, 
Prince  of  Conde,  and  of  Louise-  Marie-Therese  Bathilde 
d’Orleans,  and  was  born  at  Chantilly  on  August  2, 
1772.  He  was  educated  privately  by  the  Abb£  Millot, 
and  was  trained  in  the  art  of  war  by  his  grandfather,  the 
Prince  of  Conde,  with  whom  he  was  present  at  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  St.  Omer  in  1788.  In  1789  he,  along  with  the 
other  members  of  his  family,  went  into  exile.  In  1792 
he  joined  the  royalist  forces  under  his  father  in  Flan¬ 
ders,  and  on  the  dissolution  of  this  army  he  served  under 
his  grandfather,  and  specially  distinguished  himself  at 
the  battle  of  Berstheim  in  1793.  In  1794  he  was  made 
knight  of  the  order  of  St.  Louis,  and  from  1796  to  1799 
he  commanded  the  vanguard  of  his  grandfather’s  forces. 
When  these  were  disbanded  in  1801,  he  contracted  a 
private  marriage  with  the  Princess  Charlotte,  niece  of 
Cardinal  de  Rohan,  and  took  up  his  residence  near  Etten- 
heim  in  Baden.  Being  suspected  of  concocting  a  plot 
against  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  spies  were  placed  to  watch 
his  movements,  who  reported,  it  is  said  falsely,  that  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  making  frequent  secret  journeys  along 
with  General  Dumouriez.  Bonaparte,  therefore,  thought 
it  necessary  to  seize  his  papers,  and,  on  March  14,  1804, 
caused  his  chateau  to  be  surrounded  by  400  gendarmes, 
who  took  the  duke  prisoner,  and  conducted  him  to 
Strasburg.  After  being  brought  to  Paris  on  March  20th, 
he  was  conducted  to  Vincennes,  where  he  was  tried  by 
court  martial,  and,  without  being  found  guilty  of  any 
definite  charges,  was,  on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  at  four 
o’clock,  condemned  to  death  as  a  traitor.  Half  an  hour 
afterward  he  was  led  out  to  execution,  and  as  soon  as  he 
1*45  d^d  he  was  thrown  into  a  grave,  which,  in  antici¬ 


pation  of  his  sentence,  had  been  prepared  beforehand. 
Upon  Napoleon’s  conduct  in  these  arbitrary  proceed¬ 
ings  various  interpretations  have  been  put,  but  there  are 
scarcely  materials  for  forming  a  decisive  judgment.  It 
was  in  reference  to  the  execution  of  the  Due  d’Enghien 
that  Fouche  made  the  remark  which  has  passed  into  a 
proverb  :  “  It  was  worse  than  a  crime ;  it  was  a  blun¬ 
der.”  After  the  Restoration  the  remains  of  the  duke 
were  removed  to  the  chapel  of  the  castle  at  Vincennes. 

ENGINEERING  —  the  art  of  designing  and  con¬ 
structing  works  —  embraces  a  very  wide  range  of  sub¬ 
jects,  and  the  different  departments  into  which  the  pro¬ 
fession  is  now  divided  do  not  admit  of  very  strict  defini¬ 
tion  ;  but  it  may  be  mentioned  that  civil  engineering 
includes  the  design  and  construction  of  canals,  river 
navigations,  harbors,  docks,  roads,  bridges,  railways, 
lighthouses,  water  supply,  irrigation,  sewerage,  gas  sup¬ 
ply,  telegraphs,  etc.  ;  mechanical  engineering  includes 
machinery,  mill-work,  steam-engines,  iron  shipbuilding, 
agricultural  implements,  etc.  ;  mining  engineering  in¬ 
cludes  the  working  and  raising  of  coal,  iron,  lead,  cop¬ 
per,  etc.,  and  other  minerals;  and  military  engineering 
includes  fortifications,  gunnery,  artillery,  telegraphy,  etc., 
as  applied  in  warfare. 

ENGLAND,  comprising,  with  Wales,  the  southern 
portion  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  covers  an  area 
of  58,320  square  miles.  It  corresponds  in  latitude  with 
Northern  Germany  and  the  Netherlands.  In  shape  it 
is  nearly  triangular  ;  and  owing  to  its  being  surrounded 
by  the  sea  on  all  sides,  except  for  a  distance  of  about 
seventy  miles  on  the  Scottish  border,  it  has  a  most  ex¬ 
tensive  coast-line.  The  seas  which  encircle  it  are  the 
German  Ocean  or  North  Sea  on  the  east,  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  on  the  west  and  south,  the  latter  receiving  in  some 
of  its  parts  the  names  of  the  Irish  or  St.  George’s  Channel, 
and  of  the  English  Channel.  The  coast  is  much  in¬ 
dented,  more  particularly  on  the  Atlantic  side,  the  total 
length,  following  the  indentations,  being  estimated  at 
over  2,000  miles. 

There  are  few  countries  more  diversified  in  physical 
structure,  or  in  soil,  climate  or  natural  scenery,  than 
England.  As  regards  physical  structure,  it  has  been 
truly  described  to  be  in  itself  “  an  epitome  of  the  geol¬ 
ogy  of  almost  the  whole  of  Europe.”  Nearly  all  the 
formations  of  the  earth’s  crust,  from  the  Silurian  upward 
to  the  most  recent,  are  to  be  found,  in  layers  more  or 
less  thick,  in  different  parts  of  England.  The  lowest 
geological  formations,  known  in  general  as  Primary  or 
Palaeozoic,  are  met  with  principally  in  the  north  and 
northwest  of  England,  in  the  counties  of  Cumberland 
and  Westmoreland,  and  in  North  Wales.  The  rocks  of 
Cumberland  and  North  Wales,  belonging  to  the  Lower 
Silurian  formation,  consist  mainly  of  slaty  and  gritty 
strata,  interbedded  with  various  kinds  of  felspathic  lava 
and  volcanic  ashes,  accompanied  by  numerous  bosses 
and  dykes  of  greenstone,  quartz-porphyry,  and  other 
igneous  rocks.  These  latter  contribute  greatly  to  give  rise 
to  that  peculiar  mountainous  aspect  which  distinguishes 
these  districts.  The  next  geological  formation,  above 
that  of  the  Silurian,  is  found  in  the  Old  Red  Sandstone, 
and  the  so-called  Devonian  rocks,  which  occupy  exten¬ 
sive  tracts  in  Devonshire,  Cornwall,  South  Wales, 
Herefordshire  and  Worcestershire.  Above  these  strata 
comes  the  Carboniferous  Limestone,  composed  entirely  of 
sea-shells,  enerinites,  and  other  organic  remains,  which 
formation,  stretching  from  South  Wales  through  the 
southwest  of  England  into  Derbyshire,  attains  in  parts 
a  thickness  of  3,000  feet  and  more.  Next  above  the 
Carboniferous  Limestone  come  the  strata,  all-important 
to  England,  known  as  the  Coal  Measures,  a  term  origi¬ 
nally  used  by  the  miners.  The  beds  of  coal,  solid  basis 
of  England’s  modern  supremacy  in  arts,  manufactures, 
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and,  to  some  extent,  political  power,  lie  upon  a  peculiar 
stratum,  which  generally,  but  not  always,  is  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  fire-clay.  Coal  itself  is  well  known  to  consist  of 
mineralized  vegetable  matter,  the  intermingled  shales 
and  sandstones  still  showing  the  impressions  of  trunks 
of  trees,  ferns,  and  reed-like  plants,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  this  fire-clay  was  the  original  soil  upon  which  grew 
the  priceless  treasure. 

The  Coal  Measures  are  covered  by  the  Permian  rocks 
of  England,  which  complete  the  geological  formation  to 
which  the  name  of  Palaeozoic  or  Primary  strata  has  been 
given.  “During  the  time  they  were  forming,”  says 
Professor  Ramsay,  “  this  part  of  the  world  suffered  many 
ups  and  downs,  accompanied  by  large  denudations  ;  but 
at  the  close  of  the  Permian  period,  a  disturbance  of  the 
strata  on  the  greatest  scale  put  an  end  to  this  great 
Palaeozoic  epoch  over  all  our  area,  and  much  more  be¬ 
sides,  and  from  the  Permian  beds  downward  to  the 
Cambrian  strata  a  large  part  of  what  is  now  England 
was  heaved  up  and  formed  dry  land,  to  be  again  wasted 
and  worn  away  by  sea-waves  and  rivers,  and  all  the  com¬ 
mon  atmospheric  agencies. 

If,  in  the  physical  structure  of  England,  the  Primary 
strata  form  a  highly  important  element  as  containing 
the  Coal  Measures,  the  more  immediate  nature  of  the 
soil  is  determined  by  the  Secondary  and  Tertiary  forma¬ 
tions.  Among  the  Secondary  strata,  none  are  more  in¬ 
teresting  than  the  so-called  “  Wealden  series”  of  south¬ 
ern  England.  Geologists  are  agreed  upon  the  fact  that 
the  Wealden  and  Purbeck  beds  represent  the  delta  of  an 
immense  river,  equal  in  size  to  the  modern  Ganges  or 
the  Mississippi,  the  waters  of  which  carried  down  to  its 
mouth  the  bodies  of  huge  reptiles  and  mammalia  now 
extinct,  or  the  semblance  of  which  is  to  be  found  only  in 
the  tropical  regions.  But  it  tnis  much  is  ascertained,  by 
the  evidence  of  organic  remains  found  in  abundance  in 
Kent  and  Sussex,  there  is,  and  in  all  likelihood  ever  will 
be,  complete  ignorance  as  to  the  shape  and  extent  of  the 
continent  which  this  great  river  drained,  and  of  which 
England  then  formed  a  part.  Professor  Ramsay  sur¬ 
mises  that  “  in  size  it  must  have  been  far  larger  than 
Europe,  and  probably  as  large  as  Asia,  or  the  great  con¬ 
tinents  of  North  or  South  America.” 

The  formation  of  the  Tertiary  or  Eocene  period  lie  all 
over  England,  the  most  recent  being  represented  by  the 
alluvial  beds  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk  and  South  Hampshire, 
and  of  the  basin  of  the  Thames.  The  whole  of  the  east 
coast  of  England,  and  a  great  part  of  the  south  coast, 
not  only  bear  the  mark  of  the  most  recent  geological 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  this  country,  but  are 
affected  by  a  continuation  of  them  to  this  day.  A  long 
extent  of  coast  line  constantly  undergoes  alterations,  in 
some  instances  the  land  gaining  upon  the  se^,  and  in 
others,  rather  less  numerous,  the  sea  upon  the  land. 

If  the  sea  retreated  on  some  parts  of  the  coast,  it  en¬ 
croached,  and  is  encroaching,  on  the  firm  land  over  a 
considerable  extent  of  other  coast  line  on  the  German 
Ocean,  as  well  as  on  the  English  Channel.  The  process 
of  destruction,  slow  in  some  places,  is  so  rapid  in  others 
that  it  can  be  traced  from  month  to  month,  and  even 
from  week  to  week — the  incessant  roll  of  the  tides 
washing  away  the  soft  Eocene  strata  forming  the  base 
of  the  cliffs,  and  leaving  the  summits  to  roll  over  into 
the  sea. 

In  conformity  with  the  geological  structure  of  Eng¬ 
land,  its  mountains  lie  in  the  north  and  west,  falling  into 
undulating  ground  in  the  center  and  toward  the  south, 
and  leaving  the  eastern  districts,  bordered  by  the  German 
Ocean,  a  uniform  plain.  The  mountains  of  England 
may  be  looked  upon  as  one  principal  chain,  often  inter¬ 
rupted,  however,  and  with  endless  ramifications,  stretch¬ 
ing  from  the  Scottish  border,  in  Northumberland,  down 


to  the  western  end  of  Cornwall,  jutting  out  there  into 
the  Atlantic.  The  chain,  traced  in  this  direction,  com¬ 
mences  with  the  Cheviot  Hills,  the  highest  summit  of 
which  is  Cheviot  Peak,  in  Northumberland,  2,676  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Stretching  southwestward, 
the  chain  next  merges  into  the  mountain  ranges  of  Cum¬ 
berland  and  Westmoreland,  comprising  Skiddaw,  3,022 
feet,  Helvellyn,  3,118  feet,  and  Scawfell,  3,208  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Within  these  ranges  lie  the 
only  notable  lakes  of  England,  the  largest  of  which, 
however,  Windermere,  does  not  cover  more  than  three 
square  miles.  After  sending  out  numerous  branches 
eastward  into  the  county  of  York,  the  chain  sinks  to 
modest  elevations  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  but  rises 
again  in  Wales,  where  it  attains  its  greatest  height  in 
the  summit  of  Wyddva,  the  pinnacle  of  the  Snowdon 
range,  3,571  feet  above  the  sea.  Partly  lost  in  the 
Bristol  Channel,  and  partly  ramifying  through  Glouces¬ 
tershire,  Wilts  and  Somerset,  the  chain  next  rises  into 
high  table-land  in  Devonshire — Dartmoor  Forest,  av¬ 
eraging  an  elevation  of  1,5°°  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
forming  its  most  elevated  portion. 

Essentially  dependent  on  the  configuration  of  the 
chain  of  mountains  traversing  England  is  that  of  its 
rivers.  As  the  mountainous  regions  are  in  the  west, 
the  principal  rivers  flow  away  from  them,  toward  the 
east,  with  but  few  exceptions.  Surrounded  by  the  sea, 
and  with  a  moist  atmosphere,  England  has  a  compara¬ 
tively  large  number  of  rivers,  though  none  of  them  of 
great  length,  their  course  being  in  most  instances  the 
shortest  allowed  by  the  configuration  of  the  island.  At 
the  head  of  English  rivers,  with  acknowledged  suprem¬ 
acy  over  the  rest,  stands  the  Thames.  It  drains  an 
area  of  6,160  square  miles,  exclusive  of  its  lower 
estuary,  calculated  to  embrace  an  additional  drainage  oi 
about  4,000  square  miles.  Next  in  extent  of  area  of  drain¬ 
age  come  the  Trent  andOuse,  the  joint  waters  of  which 
form  the  Humber,  carrying  off  the  rainfall  from  9,550 
square  miles  of  land,  or  about  one-sixth  of  the  whole  of 
England.  The  Witham,  the  Welland,  the  Nen  and 
their  tributaries,  flowing  into  the  old  estuary  of  the 
Wash,  drain  together  an  area  of  5,850  square  miles. 
The  Severn  drains  an  area  of  8,580  square  miles,  being 
more  than  that  of  all  the  other  westward  running  rivers 
together.  Next  to  it  stand  the  Mersey,  which,  with  its 
sea-estuary,  drains  1,750  square  miles,  the  Avon,  which 
drains  1,210  square  miles,  and  the  Eden,  which  drains 
995  square  miles  of  land. 

Affected  by  its  insular  position,  with  no  part  of  its 
land  more  than  a  hundred  miles  from  the  sea,  and  per¬ 
haps  equally  as  much  — though  modern  scientific  invest¬ 
igation  has  not  quite  set  this  matter  at  rest  —  by  that 
most  remarkable  current  of  the  ocean  known  as  the 
Gulf  Stream,  the  climate  of  England  is  much  milder 
than  that  of  any  other  country  in  the  same  latitude  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  or  in  America.  The  mean 
annual  temperature  of  England  in  recent  years  has 
been  49. 70  — that  of  summer  averaging  60. 8°,  and  that 
of  winter  39-5°.  The  principal  cause  of  this  very  high 
as  well  as  very  equable  temperature,  contrasting  to  a 
marvelous  extent  with  that  of  otlier  countries  in  like 
latitude,  such  as,  for  example,  Northern  Canada,  is 
generally  ascribed,  with  but  few  dissenting  opinions,  to 
the  constant  flow  of  heated  water  bathing  the  western 
shore  of  the  island. 

But  it  is  not  warmth  alone,  but  moisture,  which  the 
Gulf  Stream  gives  to  England.  Here,  as  in  the  greater 
part  of  Western  Europe,  the  prevailing  winds  are  from 
the  southwest,  bringing  with  them  the  warm,  moist  air 
of  the  great  Atlantic  current,  and  discharging  it  ii\ 
rainfall  all  over  the  land.  This  is  strikingly  shown  in 
the  statistics  of  rainfall  in  England,  which  prove  it  % 
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higher  in  the  western  than  in  the  eastern  counties,  and 
greatest  in  those  parts  where  the  moist  Atlantic  air- 
currents  are  unimpeded  by  mountain  ranges. 

The  physical  aspect  of  England  has  had  little  to  do 
with  its  civil  divisions,  which  are  somewhat  arbitrary, 
and  remote  in  their  origin.  The  division  of  the  country 
into  tythings,  hundreds,  and  counties,  is  generally  at¬ 
tributed,  on  the  authority  of  Ingulphus,  to  King  Alfred, 
but  it  is  more  probable  that  he  only  systematized  what 
already  existed,  in  the  general  survey  which  was  taken 
during  his  reign.  English  county  names  occur  in  his¬ 
tory  before  the  extinction  of  the  Heptarchy,  some  of 
the  smaller  kingdoms  of  which,  as  Kent,  Sussex,  and 
Essex, became  counties  under  the  new  political  settlement. 
At  the  same  time,  the  kingdom  of  Wessex  was  com¬ 
posed  of  counties  with  still  existing  names,  Berkshire, 
Hampshire,  Wiltshire,  and  Somersetshire.  Under 
King  Alfred’s  re-arrangement,  virtually  that  of  the 
present  day,  as  far  as  the  larger  divisions  are  concerned, 
physical  boundaries  were  frequently  disregarded,  which 
had  its  cause  probably  in  the  existence  of  the  older 
olitical  borders,  such  as  those  existing  during  the 
eptarchy. 

Cooperating  in  their  influence,  climate  and  geological 
formation  have  given  England  a  soil  moderately  fertile, 
yet  adapted  on  the  whole  more  for  pasturage  than  for 
agriculture. 

Modern  legislation  has  made  few  changes  in  the  an¬ 
cient  divisions  of  England  into  counties,  or  shires,  and 
hundreds.  Each  of  the  forty  counties  of  England  and 
twelve  counties  of  Wales  is  still  primarily  divided  into 
hundreds,  although  the  borders  thus  formed  are  little 
more  than  nominal,  the  hundreds  having  become  prac¬ 
tically  extinct  as  an  administrative  subdivision.  Orig¬ 
inally  signifying  a  district  containing  a  hundred  families, 
the  division  lost  its  meaning  entirely  with  the  unequal 
increase  of  population,  and  at  present,  while  some  hun¬ 
dreds  count  their  population  by  hundreds  of  thousands, 
others  have  not  gone  far  beyond  the  number  that  gave 
rise  to  the  name. 

Quite  as  early  as  the  division  of  the  country  into 
hundreds  was  that  into  ecclesiastical  districts.  But  they 
varied  much,  both  in  number  and  extent,  up  to  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  and  there  have  been  constant 
alterations  up  to  the  present  time.  The  ancient  division 
of  the  land  for  ecclesiastical  purposes  was  exclusively  into 
parishes,  or  districts  containing  a  church  ;  but  as  the 
population  went  on  increasing,  and  additional  places  of 
worship  came  to  be  erected,  some  portions  of  the  old 
parishes  were  generally  assigned  to  the  newly  formed 
districts.  First  known  simply  as  chapelries,  these 
districts  gradually  acquired  boundaries  as  definite,  and 
as  fully  recognized  by  law,  as  those  of  the  parent  parish. 
In  recent  years,  the  term  parish  has  acquired  a  rather 
uncertain  meaning,  being  used  in  a  twofold  sense  —  the 
clergy  adhering  to  the  old  signification  of  ecclesiastical 
district,  while  the  poor-law  authorities  make  it  the  de¬ 
signation  of  boundaries  separately  rated  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor. 

Besides  the  divisions  already  enumerated,  there  are 
various  others  of  minor  importance,  or  not  in  frequent 
use.  Of  this  character  are  the  so-called  lieutenancy 
subdivisions,  established  to  carry  out  the  laws  affecting 
the  militia.  Within  the  boundaries  thus  formed,  lists 
are  kept  containing  the  names  of  all  men  liable  to  serve, 
under  certain  circumstances,  in  the  militia  of  England 
and  Wales,  so  as  to  keep  the  force  in  permanency.  _  A 
subdivision  of  another  kind  is  that  of  the  country  into 
highway  districts. 

Until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  there 
existed  no  other  knowledge  of  the  actual  area  and  pop¬ 
ulation  of  the  country  but  what  was  given  in  the  vaguest 
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estimates.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  pop¬ 
ulation  of  England  and  Wales  was  almost  stationary 
for  centuries,  owing  chiefly  to  want  of  intercommunica¬ 
tion,  which  led  to  famines,  more  or  less  severe — it 
being  a  common  occurrence  that,  while  one  county, 
with  a  good  harvest,  was  reveling  in  abundance,  the 
people  of  the  adjoining  one  were  starving.  It  is  calcu¬ 
lated,  on  the  basis  of  a  number  of  parish  registers,  that, 
in  1650,  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  numbered 
5,430,000,  having  probably  risen  less  than  half  a  million 
during  the  lapse  of  a  century.  In  the  course  of  another 
century,  when  there  was  a  feeble  commencement  of 
road-making,  the  increase  amounted,  probably,  to  close 
upon  a  million,  the  calculated  population  of  1750  being 
6,400,000.  From  that  time  began  a  marked  increase, 
and  at  the  taking  of  the  first  census,  in  1801,  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  population,  living  on  an  area  of 
58,320  square  miles,  or  37,324,883  acres,  numbered 
8,892,536,  being  —  if  the  former  estimates  were  approx¬ 
imately  correct —  an  increase  of  very  nearly  2,500,000 
in  little  over  fifty  years.  This  rate  of  increase  was  not 
only  continued,  but  came  to  be  greatly  exceeded  in  the 
present  century. 

The  area  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  121,1 15  square 
miles,  with  a  population,  estimated  in  1888  at  37,453,- 
574,  exclusive  of  persons  in  the  naval  and  military  serv¬ 
ice  abroad.  In  1888,  279,928  persons  emigrated  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  195,896  of  whom  came  to  the 
United  States.  During  the  thirty-five  years  previous  to 
1888,  a  total  of  2,165,532  persons  emigrated  from  Ire¬ 
land  to  the  United  States.  From  official  figures,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  in  1888  the  population  of  the  principal  cities 
was  as  follows:  London,  4,282,921;  Glasgow,  674,095; 
Liverpool,  606,552;  Birmingham,  454,835;  Manchester, 
378,800;  Dublin,  353,082;  Leeds,  357,449;  Sheffield, 
327,227;  Edinburgh,  266,900;  Bristol,  229,631;  Brad, 
ford,  235,056;  Nottingham,  237,812;  Hull,  208,017; 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  160,983. 

Commerce. — The  total  value  of  imports  in  188& 
amounted  to  £387,635,743,  and  the  exports  to  £297,- 
885,236.  The  principal  articles  of  imports  and  their 
value  was  (cereals,  provisions  and  beverages)  £148,860,- 
404;  tobacco,  £2,821,318;  metals,  £1 1 1,963,919;  raw- 
materials  for  manufactures,  £111,963,919;  chemi¬ 
cals  and  dye-stuff,  £8,114,439;  oils,  £6,432,871;  manu¬ 
factured  goods,  £54,134,820.  The  principal  articles  of 
export  and  their  value  were,  food  and  beverages,  £10,- 
°93>  3r75  raw  materials,  £12,753,980;  textiles,  £80,- 
468,675;  metals,  raw  and  manufactured,  £34,930,183; 
machinery,  £11,145,745;  clothing,  etc.,  £10,227,990; 
chemicals  and  drugs,  £7,028,392;  other  articles  manu¬ 
factured  £27,158,1 19.  The  quantity  of  wheat  imported 
in  1888  was  11,444,946  quarters,  almost  300,000 
quarters  less  than  in  1887.  Of  this  import  2,292,440 
quarters  were  furnished  by  the  United  States,  1,637,740 
quarters  by  India;  217,816  by  Canada;  224,500  by 
Australia;  922,130  by  Russia;  297,140  by  Chili,  and 
652,960  quarters  by  Germany. 

The  total  value  of  the  product  of  fisheries  in  1888 
was  £6,390,000,  and  the  number  of  men  employed 
was  125,764,  with  32,189  boats.  The  total  value  of 
mining  products  in  1888  was  £51,688,123;  chiefly  coa*, 
valued  at  £39,092,830,  and  iron-ore  valued  at  £11,000,- 
000.  There  were  in  1886,  561,092  persons  engaged  in 
mining,  of  whom  448,657  worked  below  the  surface. 
Of  the  coal,  4,081,343  tons,  valued  at  £1,635,560, 
were  shipped  to  France;  2,857,819  tons,  valued  at 
£1,009,560,  to  Germany;  2,852,204  tons,  valued  at 
£1,101,698,  to  Italy;  6,566,451  tons  of  pig-iron  and 
2,541,921  tons  of  steel  were  manufactured  in  the 
country. 

In  1885  there  were  7,465  factories  in  the  United 
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Kingdom  employing  406,320  males,  629,248  females, 
91,611  children. 

The  total  tonnage  of  the  17,723  vessels  composing 
England’s  merchant-marine  was  7,123,754  in  1887. 
The  number  of  men  employed  was  202,543.  The 
tonnage  of  vessels  which  entered  and  cleared  the  British 
ports  in  1887  was  65,161,744,  of  which  47,849,907  tons 
were  under  the  British  flag;  3,893,231  tons  under  that 
of  Norway;  3,550,159  under  that  of  Germany;  1,756,- 
003  of  France;  1,458,362  of  Denmark;  1,442,064  of 
Sweden;  1,795,665  of  Holland;  940,613  of  Spain; 
569,716  of  Italy;  663,847  of  Belgium;  492,157  of 
Russia,  and  292,055  of  the  United  States. 

Finances. — The  total  revenue  of  the  government  for 
the  year  ending  March,  1889,  was  £89,883,331, 
and  the  expenditures  £86,332,528.  On  April  5,  1889, 
the  public  debt  of  Great  Britain  was  £698,430,571, 
the  annual  interest  amounting  to  £27,958,023.  Dur¬ 
ing  1888,  £514,000  3  per  cent,  stock  was  consoli¬ 
dated,  so  as  to  draw  but  2j£  per  cent,  interest  from  the 
year  1903. 

Railroads. — There  were  in  1888,  58,402  miles  of  rail¬ 
road  in  operation  in  the  British  Empire,  19,578  miles  of 
which  were  in  the  United  Kingdom,  15,243  miles  in 
India,  12,701  in  Canada,  10,318  in  Australia,  1,999  in 
South  Africa.  The  railroads  in  the  United  Kingdom 
carried  742,499,164  passengers  in  1888,  and  the  total 
receipts  for  the  year  1889  were  £72,894,665. 

Education. — The  number  of  schools  in  England  and 
Wales  was  19,328  in  1888,  and  3,105  in  Scotland.  In 
the  former  the  average  attendance  of  pupils  was 
3,633,094,  and  557,191  in  the  latter.  The  total  number 
of  teachers  in  England,  Wales  and  Scotland  was  100,569. 
Four  thousand  four  hundred  and  two  schools  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales  were  under  the  direction  of  school 
boards,  11,798  were  controlled  by  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land;  554  were  Wesleyan,  882  were  Roman  Catholic, 
and  1,387  were  non-sectarian.  In  Ireland  there  were 
in  1886,  8,196  national  schools  in  operation,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  493,883  pupils.  The  cost  of 
maintenance  of  the  schools  in  England  and  Wales 
was  estimated  at  £3,576,077  for  the  year  1888-89. 
In  1886,  a  royal  commission  on  education  was  ap¬ 
pointed,  which  made  its  report  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  in  June,  1888.  The  commission  recommended, 
that  school  accommodation  be  provided  for  one-sixth 
of  the  population;  that  ten  square  feet  be  the  minimum 
space  for  each  child;  that  an  adequate  number  of  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  for  the  wants  of  the  country  be  supplied, 
in  order  that  children  of  poor  parents  might  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  them;  that  classification,  instruction  and  ex¬ 
aminations,  which,  under  these  existing  methods,  led  to 
cramming  and  overwork,  be  made  more  elastic;  that 
schools  for  the  training  of  teachers,  then  mainly  con¬ 
ducted  by  sectarian  colleges,  and  secular  normal  schools 
be  established  on  a  large  scale  by  the  state;  that  the 
minimum  age  at  which  a  child  can  be  taken  from  school 
and  sent  to  work  should  be  eleven,  instead  of  ten  as 
theretofore.  Reading  books  should  be  increased  and 
school  libraries  provided;  drawing  should  be  taught  as 
an  aid  to  instruction  in  writing,  and  the  teaching  of 
arithmetic  should  not  be  confined  to  dry  exercises  in 
numbers,  but  ought  to  show  the  application  of  the 
science;  the  extension  of  instruction  in  English  history, 
geography  and  elementary  science;  pupils  should  re¬ 
ceive  some  physical  training,  and  the  girls  receive  in¬ 
struction,  in  addition  to  their  needlework,  in  practical 
cooking  and  elementary  physiology.  Manual  training 
in  the  elementary  schools  was  also  recommended. 

Postoffi.ee. — There  were  17,191  postoffices  in  opera¬ 
tion  on  March  31,  1887,  with  50,033  male  and 
3,767  female  employes.  The  number  of  letters 


mailed  in  1888  was  1,512,000,000,  189,000,000  postal 
cards,  142,000,000  newspapers  and  periodicals,  and  390,- 
000,000  packages;  10,813,034  foreign  money-orders 
were  issued,  valued  at  £25,354,601.  The  inland  money- 
orders  numbered  96,916,327,  valued  at  £22,881,676; 
31,605,984  postal-orders  were  issued,  valued  at  £12,- 
958,940.  There  were  8,720  postoffice  savings  banks  in 
1888,  with  6,916,327  open  accounts,  amounting  to  £53,- 
074,064.  The  deposits  made  in  1887  were  16,535,932, 
against  15,034,694  m  1885.  There  were  3,643,161  open 
accounts  in  England  and  Wales,  139,681  in  Scotland, 
and  158,848  in  Ireland,  on  December  31,  1887.  The 
total  amount  standing  to  the  credit  of  all  open  accounts 
was  £53,974,065. 

The  revenue  from  the  postoffice  in  1886-87  was  £10,- 
715,976;  expenditures,  £8,201,343. 

Telegraph. — On  April  I,  1888,  there  were  30,430 
miles  of  telegraph  lines  in  operation,  with  180,000  miles 
of  wire.  The  revenue  for  1887-88  was  £1,959,406,  and 
the  expenditures,  £1,928,406.  The  total  number  of 
messages  sent  was  53,403,425. 

d'he  Army  arid  Navy. — The  total  strength  of  the 
British  army  in  1887  was  208,357  officers  and  men. 
The  number  of  field  artillery  was  624  cannon.  The 
cavalry  numbers  24,242  horses.  Besides  these  regular 
forces  the  militia  and  rifle  volunteers  number  over 
400,000  men.  The  military  police  in  Ireland  number 
13,000  men. 

In  January,  1889,  the  British  navy  consisted  of  400 
vessels  of  all  classes,  besides  105  engaged  in  the  harbor 
service,  in  addition  to  24  steamers  of  the  various  ocean 
steamship  lines  retained  by  the  government  as  cruisers. 
The  official  list  included  13  flag  officers  and  2,581  com¬ 
missioned  officers  in  active  service.  During  the  year 
great  progress  was  made  in  the  construction  of  war 
vessels.  The  Vulcan ,  a  torpedo  boat,  was  launched  at 
Portsmouth,  and  the  building  of  the  Royal  Sovereign 
was  commenced.  A  ship-building  programme  was  also 
sanctioned  by  parliament.  It  contemplates  the  build¬ 
ing  of  70  ships,  to  be  completed  within  four  years  and 
one-half  from  the  time  when  the  building  of  the  first 
vessel  is  commenced,  at  an  aggregate  cost,  including 
equipment,  of  £21,500,000.  The  Royal  Sovereign 
will  be  ready  for  service  in  1893.  During  the  year 
1887-88,  18  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  64,- 
650  ton,  were  completed,  and  in  1888-89,  29  new  ves* 
sels  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  100,000,  60,000  of 
which  are  ironclads,  were  also  completed  in  the  various 
dockyards. 

Religion. — The  Established  Church  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  the  Protestant  Episcopal.  It  numbered,  in 
r883,  13,500,000  members  in  England  and  Wales,  and 
76,938  in  Scotland.  In  1888  it  numbered  620,000 
members  in  Ireland.  The  established  religion  possesses 
14,573  churches,  with  24,000  clergymen.  There  are  two 
archbishops  and  thirty-one  bishops  in  England.  The 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  numbered  1,625 
churches  and  1,700  clergymen,  in  1887,  with  a  member¬ 
ship  of  571,029.  The  Roman  Catholics  in  England, 
Wales,  and  Scotland  numbered  1,680,000  in  1887,  with 
1,631  churches,  and  2,648  priests.  The  Roman  Catholic 
population  of  Ireland  in  1881  was  3,960,891.  The 
Jewish  population  of  Great  Britain  in  1883  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  70,000,  of  whom  more  than  one-half  resided  in 
London. 

The  British  Empire,  including  the  colonial  possessions, 
has  a  total  area  of  8,981,130  square  miles,  with  a  popu¬ 
lation,  estimated  in  1889,  at  327,645,000  souls;  of  this 
number  271,180,000  are  inhabitants  of  India.  The 
British  possessions  include  Gibraltar,  in  Spain;  Malta 
and  Cyprus,  in  the  Mediterranean;  Heligoland,  in  the 
Baltic;  Aden,  India,  Ceylon,  Perrin,  Labuan,  the  Keel- 
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ing  Islands,  the  Kurea  Murea  Islands,  and  Hong  Kong, 
in  Asia.  Gambia,  the  Niger  Districts,  Sierra  Leone, 
Lagos,  St.  Helena  and  Ascension  Islands,  Tristan, 
d’Acunha,  Socotra,  Mauritius,  St.  Paul  and  Amsterdam, 
Cape  Colony,  Basutoland,  Bechuanaland,  Zululand, 
Natal,  Berbera,  and  a  portion  of  the  Gold  Coast,  in 
Africa.  The  Dominion  of  Canada,  Newfoundland,  the 
Bahamas,  the  Bermudas,  Barbadoes,  Jamaica  and  Turk’s 
Island,  Leeward  Islands,  Windward  Islands,  Trinidad, 
Honduras,  Guiana,  Falkland  Islands,  and  South 
Georgia,  in  America.  The  colonies  of  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  the  Norfolk  Islands,  British  New  Guinea, 
the  Kermadee  Islands  and  Auckland,  Lord  Howe, 
Caroline,  Harbuck,  Maden  and  Fanning  Islands,  in 
Australasia  and  Polynesia. 

Commerce — Shipping.  British  commerce  received  an 
enormous  development,  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  any 
nation,  during  the  half  century  from  1826  to  1876. 
In  the  year  1826  the  aggregate  value  of  the  imports  into 
and  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  no 
more  than  ^88,758,678,  while  the  total  rose  to  £\ior 
559,538  in  1836,  and  to  ^205,625,831  in  1S46.  In  1886 
the  aggregate  of  imports  and  exports  had  risen  to  ^562,- 
296,226,  in  1887  to  ^583,641,750,  and  in  1888  to  ^620,- 
3 1 5>963-  The  imports  of  gold  coin  and  bullion  in  1888 
amounted  to  ^I5,79°525^5  the  exports  to  ^14,944,143. 
The  imports  of  silver  bullion  and  specie  for  the 
same  year  were  £6, 213, 940,  the  exports  being  ^7,615,- 
428. 

Government  and  Lazos.  As  England  stands  alone  in 
the  greatness  of  her  wealth,  the  extent  of  her  commerce 
and  the  vastness  of  her  manufactures,  so  also  does  she 
hold  a  unique  place  among  nations  as  regards  her  gov¬ 
ernment.  Under  the  nominal  form  of  a  hereditary 
monarchy,  with  restricted  powers,  the  nation  is  actually 
governed  by  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  whose  laws, 
when  assented  to  by  the  sovereign,  form  the  statutes  of 
the  realm.  It  has  been  already  remarked  in  the  article 
Constitution  and  Constitutional  Law  that,  in 
respect  of  her  government,  “  England  differs  conspicu¬ 
ously  from  most  other  countries.  Her  constitution  is  to 
a  large  extent  unwritten,  using  the  word  in  much  the 
same  sense  as  when  we  speak  of  unwritten  law.  Its 
rules  can  be  found  in  no  written  document,  but  depend, 
as  so  much  of  English  law  does,  on  precedent  modified 
by  a  constant  process  of  interpretation.”  One  of  the 
most  thoughtful  of  modern  political  writers,  the  late 
Mr.  Walter  Bagehot,  sketched  in  perhaps  fewer  words 
than  any  other,  the  nature  of  this  unwritten  and  con¬ 
stantly  modified  constitution  in  its  most  recent  aspect. 
“  The  efficient  secret  of  the  English  constitution,”  he 
says,  “  may  be  described  as  the  close  union,  the  nearly 
complete  fusion,  of  the  executive  and  legislative  powers. 
According  to  the  traditional  theory,  as  it  exists  in  all 
the  books,  the  goodness  of  our  constitution  consists  in 
the  entire  separation  of  the  legislative  and  executive 
authorities  ;  but  in  truth  its  merit  consists  in  their  singu¬ 
lar  approximation.  The  connecting  link  is  the  Cabinet. 
By  that  new  word  we  mean  a  committee  of  the  legisla¬ 
tive  body  selected  to  be  the  executive  body.  The  legis¬ 
lature  has  many  committees,  but  this  is  its  greatest.  It 
uses  for  this,  its  main  committee,  the  men  in  whom  it 
has  most  confidence.  It  does  not,  it  is  true,  choose 
them  directly ;  but  it  is  nearly  omnipotent  in  choosing 
them  indirectly.”  It  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  fact 
of  the  constitution  of  England  being  “  unwritten”  that 
the  Cabinet,  though  universally  and  undisputably  admit¬ 
ted  to  represent  the  government  of  the  country,  remains 
utterly  unknown  as  such  both  to  the  written  law  and 
the  legislature.  The  names  of  the  persons  who  com¬ 
pose  the  Cabinet  for  the  time  being  are  never  officially 
announced,  nor  are  there  even  any  official  records  of  its 
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meetings,  or  of  the  resolutions  which  may  have  been  come 
to  at  them  by  the  members.  Strangest  of  all,  the  Cabinet, 
virtually  nominated  by  the  legislative  body,  and  depend¬ 
ing  for  its  existence  on  a  majority  of  supporters  in  it,  has 
never  yet  been  formally  recognized  by  any  Act  of  Par¬ 
liament. 

Although  the  assumption  of  the  executive  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  legislature  is  of  comparatively  modern  date, 
forming,  as  Lord  Macaulay  says,  “  the  great  English 
revolution  of  the  seventeenth  century,”  the  supreme  au¬ 
thority  of  Parliament  is  of  ancient  date,  forming  a  part 
of  the  common  law  of  the  realm.  “  The  power  and 
jurisdiction  of  Parliament,”  Sir  Edward  Coke  laid  down 
the  rule,  “  is  so  transcendent  and  absolute  that  it  can¬ 
not  be  confined  either  for  causes  or  persons,  within  any 
bounds.”  With  equal  emphasis,  Sir  William  Black- 
stone  added  that  to  Parliament  “  that  absolute  despotic 
power,  which  must  in  all  governments  reside  somewhere, 
is  entrusted  by  the  constitution  of  these  kingdoms.”  In 
constitutional  fiction,  Parliament  consists  of  three  “  es¬ 
tates  of  the  realm,”  namely,  first,  the  Lords  Spiritual, 
secondly,  the  Lords  Temporal,  and  thirdly,  the  Com¬ 
mons  ;  but  the  more  modern  form  of  division  is  that 
into  two  Houses,  described  as  the  Upper  and  Lower,  or 
that  of  the  Lords  and  the  Commons.  (See  Parliament.) 

The  government  through  the  sovereign,  has  an  unre¬ 
stricted  power  for  creating  new  peerages,  which  at  times 
has  been  largely  used  for  political  purposes.  During  the 
reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  up  to  the  end  of  1877,  there 
were  created  1 51  new  peerages  under  various  adminis¬ 
trations.  The  15 1  peers  so  created  form  at  present  more 
than  one-third  of  the  House  of  Lords,  deducting  from 
its  roll  the  spiritual  and  representative  members. 
Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  existing  peerages  have  been 
created  since  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover. 

The  actual  functions  of  the  House  of  Lords,  as  a 
branch  of  the  Legislature,  are  not  very  clearly  defined; 
but  it  is  generally  assumed  that  it  has  a  revising  faculty 
over  all  bills  passed  by  the  Commons,  except  those  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  public  revenue  and  expenditure.  As  a  rule,  a 
very  small  number  of  peers  take  part  in  the  work  of  a 
session,  and  the  extremely  limited  attendance  is  signified 
by  the  rule  that  three  members  are  sufficient  to  form  a 
quorum  in  the  Upper  House,  while  there  must  be  forty 
in  the  Lower  House.  One  of  the  reasons  of  non- 
attendance  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Lords  is 
found  in  their  special  privilege  of  voting  by  proxy,  in¬ 
stead  of  in  person,  which  is  largely  exercised.  Most  of 
the  sittings  of  the  Upper  House  are  not  only  very  short, 
but  irregular,  the  custom  being  to  adjourn  “during 
pleasure,”  which  means  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  or  the 
deputy  speaker,  may,  in  the  exercise  of  his  discretion, 
two  other  peers  being  present,  take  his  seat  on  the 
woolsack,  and  order  business  to  proceed  at  any  hour 
during  the  day.  Besides  its  legislative  functions,  the 
House  is  invested  with  high  judicial  powers,  forming  the 
supreme  court  of  appeal  in  the  realm. 

If  nominally  inferior  to  the  Upper  House,  the  Lowet 
House  of  Legislature,  or  House  of  Commons,  stands 
above  it  in  actual  power  and  authority.  It  is  a  power 
constantly  on  the  increase,  and  tending  to  absorb  all 
others,  having  proved  the  most  auspicious  for  govern¬ 
ment. 

Although  politically  omnipotent,  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  cannot  prolong  its  own  existence  beyond  seven 
years.  The  average  duration  of  Parliaments  in  the 
present  century  has  been  three  years  and  eight  months, 
a  term  almost  exactly  coinciding  with  the  average  dura¬ 
tion  of  Cabinets  within  the  period. 

The  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  its 
present  state,  as  framed  by  the  Reform  Bills  of  1832 
and  1867-68,  is  that  of  a  body  elected  by  nearly  univer- 
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sal  suffrage,  but  in  very  unequal  electoral  divisions. 
Under  the  English  Reform  Act  of  1867,  extended  with 
slight  changes,  to  Scotland  and  Ireland  in  1868,  the 
franchise  was  given  to  all  householders  in  boroughs,  and 
occupiers  of  lands  or  houses  rated  at  no  less  than  £\2 
in  counties,  thus  admitting  to  the  right  of  electing  mem¬ 
bers  of  Parliament  the  majority  of  the  adult  male  popu¬ 
lation,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  class  of  agricul¬ 
tural  laborers.  The  elections,  under  an  Act  passed  in 
1872,  take  place  by  secret  vote  and  ballot.  It  appears 
from  an  annual  return  made  by  order  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  that,  at  the  end  of  June,  1877,  the  total 
number  of  its  constituents  in  England  and  Wales 
amounted  to  2,377,761,  while  in  Scotland  at  the  same 
date  the  number  was  302,313,  and  in  Ireland  231,265. 

There  is  no  fixed  number  of  members  for  the  Cabi¬ 
net,  any  more  than  of  regular  meetings  of  the  members 
admitted  to  it.  In  recent  years  the  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  varied  from  eleven  to  sixteen,  the  former,  the 
lowest  ever  attained,  being  in  1876,  under  the  premier¬ 
ship  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  just  previous  to  his  elevation  to 
the  peerage  under  the  title  of  Earl  of  Beaconsfield-  All 
Cabinets  yet  formed  included  the  following  nine  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  administration: — the  prime  minister,  the 
lord  chancellor,  the  lord  president  of  the  council,  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  the  secretaries  of  state 
residing  over  the  departments  of  foreign  affairs,  war, 
ndia,  the  colonies,  and  home  affairs.  To  these  nine 
members  there  are  usually  added  various  others,  most 
frequently  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  the  post¬ 
master-general,  the  chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  and  the 
president  of  the  board  of  trade. 

In  closest  contact  with  the  constitution  and  govern¬ 
ment  of  England,  and  similar  to  them  in  nearly  every 
respect,  are  its  laws  and  their  administration.  Unlike 
most  other  countries,  England  has  no  code  of  laws  ;  nor 
would  codification  be  easily  possible,  seeing  that  the 
principles  which  govern  the  national  jurisprudence  are, 
like  those  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  constitution,  as 
much  “  unwritten  ”  as  “  written.  ”  Broadly,  the  whole 
body  of  laws  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  namely, 
first,  those  springing  from  immemorial  usage,  sanctified 
by  judicial  decisions,  and,  secondly,  those  springing 
from  parliamentary  enactments. 

The  Judicature  Act  of  1871,  amended  and  enlarged 
in  1873,  and  in  operation  from  November  1, 1875,  made 
very  important  alterations  in  the  administration  of  jus¬ 
tice  in  England.  By  its  provisions,  aiming  centrally  at 
a  fusion  of  the  judicature  for  the  better  distribution  of 
judicial  force,  there  was  formed  a  single  court,  called 
the  “  High  Court,”  divided  into  five  departments,  called 
respectively  the  Queen’s  Bench,  the  Chancery,  the  Com¬ 
mon  Pleas,  the  Exchequer,  and  the  Probate,  Divorce, 
and  Admiralty  divisions.  It  is  in  these  divisions  that  is 
vested  the  administration  of  the  law,  while  the  “  High 
Court,”  or,  more  fully,  the  “High  Court  of  Justice,” 
as  such,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  any  existence.  It 
is,  as  one  of  the  judges  described  it  soon  after  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  the  Judicature  Act,  an  ens  rationis — that  is,  it 
exists  only  in  theory,  or  in  contemplation  of  law. 

At  the  head  of  the  judicial  administration  of  the 
kingdom,  as  at  present  constituted,  stands  the  lord 
high  chancellor  of  Great  Britain,  a  political  officer 
changing  with  the  Cabinet,  presiding  over  the  supreme 
Court  of  Judicature,  and  forming  part  also  of  the  judi¬ 
cial  committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  sitting  as  a  court 
of  appeal.  There  are  annually  about  100  cases  heard 
and  determined  before  the  judicial  committee  of  the 
Privy  Council,  and  seldom  less  than  300  cases  “  remain¬ 
ing  for  hearing  ”  or  in  arrears,  the  number  tending  to 
increase.  All  the  judges  of  the  divisions  of  the  High 
Court  form  Dart  of  the  iudicial  committee  of  the  Privy 


Council,  which  has  besides  four  special  paid  judges. 
President  of  the  first  of  the  five  divisions  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice,  the  Queen’s  Bench,  is  the  lord  chief 
justice  of  England,  under  whom  are  four  “puisne  jus¬ 
tices,”  while  the  second  division,  the  Chancery,  is  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  the  master  of  the  rolls,  who  has  at  his 
side  three  vice-chancellors  administering  law  in  the  vice- 
chancellor’s  courts.  Within  the  Chancery  division  are 
the  great  seal  patent  office,  and  office  of  the  commis¬ 
sioners  of  patents  for  inventions,  the  designs  registry, 
and  the  trade  marks  registry.  In  the  third  of  the  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  High  Court,  the  Common  Pleas,  the  presi¬ 
dent  has  the  title  of  lord  chief  justice,  and  in  the  fourth, 
the  Exchequer,  that  of  lord  chief  baron,  the  former 
having  under  him  four  “puisne  justices,”  and  the  latter 
four  “puisne  barons.”  Finally,  in  the  fifth  division, 
that  of  Probate,  Divorce,  and  Admiralty  cases,  there  is 
one  president  and  one  judge,  with  an  admiralty  advo¬ 
cate,  queen’s  proctor,  and  an  admiralty  proctor. 

Besides  the  great  courts  of  law,  which,  like  the  fore¬ 
going,  have  jurisdiction  all  over  the  kingdom,  there  are 
a  number  of  courts  exercising  local  jurisdiction  within 
counties,  boroughs,  and  other  defined  districts.  Fore¬ 
most  among  the  courts  of  local  jurisdiction  are  those  of 
assize.  The  great  inconvenience  of  resort  by  suitors 
from  distant  parts  to  the  seat  of  the  central  courts  of 
law  led,  from  a  very  early  period,  to  the  appointment  of 
justices  “in  eyre,”  or  itinerant  judges,  authorized  to 
hear  civil  and  criminal  causes  within  a  prescribed  circuit. 

History. —  England,  the  land  of  the  Angles  or  Eng¬ 
lish,  is,  according  to  its  etymology,  the  distinctive  name 
of  that  part  of  Britain  in  which,  by  reason  of  the  Teu¬ 
tonic  conquests  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  the  Teu¬ 
tonic  race  and  speech  became  dominant.  The  name  is 
in  itself  equally  applicable  to  the  older  home  of  the 
Angles,  in  Germany ;  but,  though  cognate  forms,  as 
Angeln ,  are  to  be  found  there,  the  exact  forms  Anglia 
or  England  do  not  seem  to  have  been  in  use.  As  ap¬ 
plied  to  later  settlements  of  Englishmen,  settlements 
made  by  men  starting  from  Britain,  it  is  used  with  direct 
and  conscious  reference  to  the  elder  England.  New 
England  implies  Old  England.  The  name  is  thus 
etymologically  applicable  to  English  settlements  any¬ 
where  ;  historically  it  belongs  to  the  great  English  set¬ 
tlement  in  Britain.  And,  in  its  use  for  many  ages  past, 
it  has  not  taken  in  the  whole  of  that  part  of  Britain 
which  is  historically  English.  Part  of  northern  England 
was  at  an  early  time  detached  from  the  English  king¬ 
dom  to  form  part  of  Scotland.  And  again,  from  the 
part  of  England  so  detached,  the  English  tongue,  and 
much  of  English  blood,  has  further  spread  over  part  of 
the  proper  Scotland.  In  modern  usage  then  England 
means  somewhat  less  than  the  land  which  is  marked  out 
by  its  strict  etymology.  It  does  not  mean  the  whole  of 
the  Teutonic  part  of  Britain,  but  only  that  part  of  it 
which  has  formed  the  kingdom  of  England  since  the 
present  line  between  England  and  Scotland  was  drawn. 
But  in  any  case  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  name 
is  a  purely  political  name.  Britain  is  a  certain  part  of 
the  earth’s  surface,  with  unchangeable  physical  bound¬ 
aries.  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  are  political  names 
of  parts  of  Britain,  which  have  had  different  meanings 
at  different  times,  according  as  the  part  of  Britain  to 
which  they  have  been  applied  has  been  larger  or  smaller. 
It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  these  political  names 
are  comparatively  modern.  England,  for  instance,  is 
not  heard  of  by  that  name  till  late  in  the  tenth  century. 
In  fact  it  hardly  could  have  been  a  formal  title,  used  in 
the  country  itself,  till  the  many  English  settlements  in 
Britain  had  become  one  kingdom.  It  is  not,  as  we 
shall  see,  the  oldest  name  for  the  Teutonic  part  of 
Britain.  But  as  the  various  English  kingdoms  w^re 
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•used  iiuo  one,  England  became  and  remained  the  name 
of  that  one.  England  then  is  that  part  of  Britain  which 
came  and  remained  under  the  direct  rule  of  the  king  of 
the  English.  It  thus  excludes  Scotland,  meaning  by 
Scotland,  as  by  England,  a  greater  and  a  smaller  space 
at  different  times.  It  also  in  strictness  excludes  Wales. 
Legal  phraseology  is  not  quite  consistent  on  this  head  ; 
but  the  more  accurate  description  of  South  Britain  is 
“England  and  Wales,”  rather  than  “  England  ”  only. 
Wales,  first  under  its  own  princes,  then  under  the  Eng¬ 
lish  kings,  was  long  a  dependency  of  England  rather 
than  a  part  of  England  ;  and  its  complete  political  in¬ 
corporation  with  England  has  not  altogether  destroyed 
its  separate  character. 

England,  then,  is  the  name  which  certain  historical 
events  caused  to  be  applied  to  a  part  of  the  Isle  of  Britain. 
The  history  of  England,  therefore,  strictly  begins  with 
the  beginning  of  those  events  which  caused  part  of 
Britain  to  become  England.  The  history  of  England 
has  no  concern  with  the  earlier  history  of  Britain,  except 
so  far  as  is  needed  to  make  the  working  of  those  causes 
intelligible.  Nor  need  it  dwell  on  the  earlier  history  of 
the  English  before  they  came  into  Britain  further  than 
is  needed  for  the  same  end.  The  history  of  England 
begins  when  the  English  first  settled  in  Britain.  But,  ;n 
order  to  understand  this  settlement,  some  account  must 
be  given  of  the  earlier  condition  both  of  the  settlers 
ihemselves  and  of  the  land  in  which  they  settled. 

Britain  in  the  fifth  century,  the  time  of  the  settlement 
which  gave  to  so  large  a  part  of  the  island  the  name  of 
England,  was  in  a  state  unlike  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  The  greater  part  of  the  island,  all  that  is  now 
called  England  and  Wales,  with  a  considerable  part  of 
what  is  now  called  Scotland,  had  formed  a  Roman 
province,  but  had  been  cut  off  from  the  empire  by  the 
act  of  the  imperial  power  itself.  As  the  Roman  legions 
had  been  130  years  earlier  withdrawn  from  Dacia 
by  Aurelian,  so  they  were  in  the  early  years  of  the 
fifth  century  withdrawn  from  Britain  by  Honorius. 
The  Teutonic  invaders,  therefore,  found  in  Britain,  what 
they  did  not  find  in  Gaul  or  Spain  —  an  independent 
people,  who  doubtless  kept  many  memories  and  fruits 
of  their  long  subjection  to  Rome,  but  who  had  ceased 
to  be  actual  Roman  subjects.  The  people  whom  the 
English  found  in  the  possession  of  this  restored  and 
somewhat  precarious  independence  were  the  Celtic 
people  of  the  Britons.  It  is  not  here  needful  to  deter¬ 
mine  certain  curious  points  of  controversy,  how  far  the 
urely  Celtic  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  had 
een  modified  by  intermixture,  either  with  races  earlier 
than  their  own  settlement  or  with  Teutonic  or  other 
settlers  during  the  time  of  Roman  dominion.  All  the 
probabilities  of  the  case  would  certainly  go  against  the 
belief  that  the  Celts  found  the  Isle  of  Britain  wholly 
uninhabited.  That  they  were  the  first  Aryan  settlers 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt ;  but,  even  in  the 
absence  of  any  kind  of  evidence,  we  should  expect  that 
the  first  Aryan  settlers  would,  in  Britain,  as  elsewhere, 
find  earlier  non-Aryan  settlers  in  possession  of  the  land. 
One  set  of  inquirers  have  made  it  highly  probable  that 
the  cromlechs,  and  other  primaeval  remains,  which  used 
to  be  vaguely  called  Druidical,  are  really  the  works  of  a 
race  of  inhabitants  earlier  than  the  Celts.  Another  set 
of  inquirers  have,  from  the  physiological  point  of  view, 
brought  plausible  arguments  to  show,  not  only  that  such 
an  earlier  non-Aryan  population  existed,  but  that  it 
actually  forms  a  perceptible  element  in  the  present 
population  of  South  Britain.  It  has  been  argued  that 
a  large  part  of  the  population  of  the  border  shires  of 
England  and  Wales  is  in  truth  neither  English  nor  British, 
but  comes  of  a  non-Aryan  stock  akin  to  the  Basques  of 
Gaul  and  Spain.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been 
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argued  that  a  part  of  the  Eastern  coast  of  Britain  had 
received  Teutonic  inhabitants  earlier  than  the  conquest 
of  Britain  by  the  Romans.  It  has  been  argued,  too, 
and  in  this  case  argued  with  undoubted  certainty,  that, 
under  the  Roman  occupation,  soldiers  and  other  subjects 
and  allies  of  the  empire  of  various  races,  the  Teutonic 
race,  among  others,  settled  in  the  Roman  province  of 
Britain,  and  helped  to  form  a  part  of  its  inhabitants. 
But,  if  all  these  doctrines  are  admitted  in  their  fullest 
extent,  they  in  no  way  affect  the  political  history  of 
England.  They  simply  prove  that  the  British  people 
whom  the  English  found  in  possession  of  the  Isle  of 
Britain  had,  like  all  other  nations  in  all  other  times  and 
places,  had  the  purity  of  their  blood  more  or  less  af¬ 
fected  by  foreign  intermixture.  They  in  nowise  affect 
the  fact  that  the  English  invaders  found  in  this  island  a 
people  who,  for  all  practical  and  historical  purposes, 
must  be  looked  upon  as  Celtic,  a  people  in  whom  the 
dominant  blood,  and  the  dominant  national  being,  was 
undoubtedly  Celtic.  In  the  eye  of  general  history  they 
must  be  looked  on,  as  they  were  in  the  eyes  of  their  Eng¬ 
lish  conquerors  themselves,  as  Britons.  They  were 
Britons,  modified  no  doubt  in  every  respect  by  their 
long  subjection  to  Rome,  but  still  essentially  a  British, 
that  is,  a  Celtic  people.  And  it  is  further  clear  that 
they  were  a  people  who  had  been  less  modified  by 
Roman  influences  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  other 
provinces  of  the  empire.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  ancient  British  language  survived  the  Roman  Con¬ 
quest,  and  still  remains  the  language  of  a  not  incon¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  Isle  of  Britain.  The  mere  fact  of 
the  existence  of  the  Welsh  language  shows  that  Roman 
influences  could  not  have  been  so  strong  in  Britain  as 
they  were  in  Gaul  and  Spain.  The  military  conquest 
and  the  political  occupation  were  no  doubt  as  complete 
in  Britain  as  in  any  other  province  of  tne  Roman  Em- 
ire ;  but  the  moral  and  social  influence  of  Rome  must 
ave  been  less  than  it  was  elsewhere.  In  Gaul  and 
Spain  the  inhabitants  adopted  the  name,  the  feelings, 
and  the  speech  of  Rome,  and  handed  on  their  Roman 
speech  to  their  Teutonic  conquerors.  The  difference 
between  the  phenomena  of  Britain  and  the  phenomena 
of  the  continental  provinces  is  plain  at  a  glance.  The 
speech  of  Gaul  and  Spain  at  this  day  is  Latin  ;  the  ex¬ 
ceptions  are  only  where  the  earlier  languages  survive  in 
obscure  corners.  In  the  lands  which  formed  the  Roman 
province  of  Britain  a  Latin  speech  is  now  nowhere 
spoken,  nor  is  there  any  sign  that  a  Latin  speech  has 
ever  been  spoken  as  the  popular  language  at  any  time 
since  the  withdrawal  of  the  Roman  legions.  The  domi¬ 
nant  tongue  is  that  of  the  Teutonic  conquerors;  but 
part  of  the  island,  a  part  somewhat  more  than  a  mere 
corner,  keeps  its  ancient  British  speech.  The  Roman 
tongue,  dominant  and  more  than  dominant  in  Gaul 
and  Spain,  has  in  Britain  no  place  at  all. 

Britain,  then,  even  if  the  Roman  legions  had  not  been 
deliberately  withdrawn  from  it,  was,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  century,  in  quite  another  case  from  the  other 
provinces  of  the  empire.  Mere  conquest  had  been  as 
thorough  as  in  any  other  frontier  province;  for  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  Britain  was  preeminently  a  front¬ 
ier  province.  As  the  whole  of  Britain  was  never  sub¬ 
dued,  the  part  which  was  subdued  always  remained,  like 
the  lands  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  exposed  to  the 
attacks  of  the  still  independent  inhabitants  of  the  island. 
But  the  usual  results  of  Roman  conquest,  social  and  na¬ 
tional  assimilation,  had  been  much  less  thorough  than 
elsewhere,  even  in  the  frontier  provinces.  One  main 
cause  of  this  difference  doubtless  was  the  geographical 
position  of  the  country.  A  large  island,  an  island  large 
enough  to  have  a  separate  being  of  its  own,  is  far  harder 
to  incorporate  or  assimilate  than  a  land  which  is  geo- 
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graphically  continuous  with  the  ruling  country.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  the  greater  Mediterranean  islands  proves  this, 
and  it  is  still  more  true  of  great  oceanic  islands  like  Eng¬ 
land.  The  British  islands  seem  designed  to  form  one 
political  whole ;  yet  it  has  been  found  impossible  to 
unite  Ireland  with  Great  Britain  in  the  same  way  in 
which  the  different  parts  of  Great  Britain  have  been 
united  with  one  another.  Britain,  the  most  distant  and 
geographically  the  most  distinct  of  the  provinces  of 
Rome,  was  felt  to  be,  and  was  constantly  spoken  of  as, 
another  world.  In  all  ages  and  among  all  changes  of 
inhabitants,  the  insular  character  of  Britain  has  been  one 
of  the  ruling  facts  of  its  history.  Its  people,  of  what¬ 
ever  race  or  speech,  whatever  their  political  condition  at 
home  or  their  political  relation  to  other  countries,  have 
been  before  all  things  preeminently  islanders.  This 
must  be  borne  in  mind  through  the  whole  of  British  his¬ 
tory.  We  are  not  dealing  with  Celts,  Romans,  Teu¬ 
tons,  simplyas  such,  but  with  Celts,  Romans,  Teutons, 
modified  by  the  fact  that  they  dwelt  in  a  great  island, 
which  was  cut  off  in  many  ways  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  which  acted  in  many  things  as  a  separate 
world  of  itself. 

The  result  of  this  insular  position  of  Britain  was  shown 
in  many  things  during  the  time  of  the  Roman  dominion. 
It  was  remarked  that  no  province  of  the  empire  was  so 
fertile  in  tyrants.  That  is  to  say,  no  part  of  the  empire 
produced  so  many  of  those  military  chiefs  who,  by  the 
favor  of  their  armies,  sometimes  it  would  seem  with  the 
good  will  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces,  set  them¬ 
selves  up  as  opposition  emperors,  in  revolt  against  the 
acknowledged  prince  who  reigned  in  the  Old  or  the  New 
Rome,  at  Milan  or  at  Ravenna.  The  position  of  these 
tyrants  must  not  be  misunderstood,  as  if  they  at  all  con¬ 
sciously  aimed  at  the  foundation  of  national  kingdoms. 
Their  object  was  not  to  lop  off  a  province  from  the  em¬ 
pire,  and  to  form  it  into  an  independent  state.  Their 
object  was  the  empire  itself,  the  whole  if  they  could  get 
it ;  if  not,  as  large  a  share  of  it  as  their  forces  would  al¬ 
low  them  to  hold.  An  emperor  who  ruled  in  Britain 
was  anxious,  if  he  could,  to  rule  also  in  Gaul,  to  rule 
also  in  Italy.  But  the  geographical  necessities  of  the 
case  stepped  in,  and  often  confined  the  emperors  who 
arose  in  Britain  to  a  purely  insular  dominion.  That  do¬ 
minion  was  more  easily  won,  and  more  easily  kept  as  a 
practically  distinct  power,  than  the  dominion  of  any  of 
the  continental  provinces.  It  was  again  doubtless  due 
to  the  geographical  position  of  Britain  that  it  was  .the 
one  province  of  the  west  from  which  the  legions  were 
deliberately  withdrawn. 

The  forsaken  people,  left  to  themselves,  cried  to  their 
masters  to  come  back  to  be  their  helpers ;  but  the 
groans  of  the  Britons  fell  in  vain  on  the  ears  of  Aetius. 
lie  could  deliver  Gaul  from  the  Hun  ;  he  felt  no  call  to 
deliver  Britain  from  the  Piet  or  the  Saxon.  The  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  Roman  province  of  Britain  were  left  to 
defend  themselves  how  they  could,  against  the  incur¬ 
sions  alike  of  their  neighbors  in  those  parts  of  their 
island  which  Rome  had  never  subdued,  and  of  the  more 
dangerous  Teutonic  invaders  from  beyond  the  sea. 
Thus  forsaken  by  Rome,  they  seem  to  have  tried  to 
keep  up  some  shadow  of  a  Roman  dominion  among 
themselves  Their  chiefs  bore  Roman  titles  ;  a  tradi¬ 
tion  of  imperial  succession  was  kept  up  among  the  re- 
mted  descendants  of  the  tyrant  Maximus.  So  the  first 
British  prince  whom  history  or  legend  brings  into  per¬ 
sonal  contact  with  the  Teutonic  invaders  appears  in  the 
earliest  versions  of  the  tale,  not  as  a  British  king,  but 
as  a  Roman  duke. 

The  Teutonic  settlement  in  Britain  must,  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  history  of  Europe,  be  looked  on  as  a  part  of  the 
great  movement  which  drove  so  many  of  the  Teutonic 


nations  westward  and  southward.  It  was  part,inshott, 
of  the  general  wandering  of  the  nations.  But  it  had  in 
many  respects  a  character  of  its  own,  whi  jh  distinguishes 
it  in  a  marked  way  from  the  other  western  and  southern 
settlements  of  the  Teutonic  conquerors.  We  have 
already  seen  that  the  condition  of  Britain  and  inhabit¬ 
ants  in  the  fifth  century  was  widely  different  from  the 
condition  of  Gaul  or  Spain.  The  land  had  never  been 
so  thoroughly  Romanized,  and  the  Roman  legions  had 
been  withdrawn  by  a  voluntary  act  of  the  Roman  gov¬ 
ernment.  Here  we  have  one  point  of  difference;  we 
have  also  seen  that  there  is  another  point  of  difference 
in  the  mere  fact  that  the  invaders  came  by  sea.  But 
the  difference  in  the  position  and  character  of  the  in¬ 
vaders  themselves  was  more  important  still.  The  great 
mass  of  the  Teutonic  settlers  who  entered  the  empire  by 
land  had  already  acquired  some  tinge  of  Roman  cultiva¬ 
tion.  They  already  knew  something  of  the  arts,  the 
laws,  and  the  religion  of  Rome ;  they  served  in  the  Ro¬ 
man  armies  ;  they  received  grants  of  land  within  the 
Roman  dominions  as  the  reward  of  their  services.  Their 
princes  were  proud  to  bear  Roman  titles  of  honor,  mili¬ 
tary  or  civil.  The  conquest  was  in  many  cases  veiled 
under  some  form  of  decent  submission  to  the  Roman 
power.  The  Teutonic  chief,  in  truth  a  foreign  invader, 
did  not  scorn  to  give  his  occupation  a  show  of  legality 
by  accepting  some  kind  of  commission  from  the  em¬ 
peror.  In  short,  in  most  of  their  continental  conquests, 
the  Teutons  were  to  the  Romans,  if  conquerors,  yet 
also  disciples.  In  most  cases  they  had  embraced 
Christianity  before  their  final  settlement  on  Roman 
ground.  Where  this  was  not  the  case,  their  conversion 
speedily  followed  on  their  settlement. 

The  case  of  the  Teutonic  tribes  which  settled  in 
Britain  was  altogether  different.  They  came  from  lands 
which  had  been  altogether  untouched  by  the  Roman 
power,  and  where  the  arts,  the  language,  and  the  religion 
of  Rome  were  altogether  unknown.  They  had  never 
been  Roman  subjects,  Roman  soldiers,  or  even  Roman 
allies.  They  had  received  no  grants  from  Roman  princes, 
nor  had  their  chiefs  been  honored  with  Roman  titles. 
They  were,  in  short,  altogether  free  from  Roman 
influences.  They  had  no  share  in  that  reverence  for 
Rome  and  all  that  belonged  to  her  that  had  so  deep  an 
effect  on  all  who  came  within  the  range  of  her  magic 
power.  They  came  not,  like  the  conquerors  of  the  con¬ 
tinental  provinces,  as  disciples  of  a  civilization  which 
they  revered,  but  simply  as  destroyers  of  a  civilization 
of  which  they  knew  nothing.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
gradual  nature  of  the  conquest  gave  the  conquered  in 
one  district  every  opportunity  of  escaping  into  the  dis¬ 
tricts  which  were  still  unconquered.  There  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  English  conquest,  in  those 
parts  of  Britain  which  were  conquered  while  the  English 
still  remained  heathens,  came  as  near  to  a  conquest  of 
extermination,  to  a  general  killing  or  driving  out  of  the 
earlier  inhabitants,  as  was  possible  in  the  nature  of  the 
case.  A  complete  physical  extermination,  the  killing  or 
driving  out  of  every  individual  of  a  whole  people,  is  a 
thing  which  cannot  take  place,  except  in  the  case  of 
some  utterly  helpless  tribe  attacked  by  people  immeas¬ 
urably  superior  to  them  in  physical  resources.  Even  in 
such  cases  it  commonly  happens  that  the  savage  is  not, 
strictly  speaking,  exterminated  by  the  civilized  man ;  he 
rather  dies  out  before  him.  Still  less  could  complete 
physical  extinction  take  place  with  a  people  in  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Britons  at  the  English  landing.  In  the 
course  of  the  English  conquest  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
alternative  of  death  or  flight  was  the  ordinary  rule  ;  but 
we  may  be  equally  sure  that  the  rule  had  its  exceptions. 

A  new  people  thus  settled  in  the  land,  a  people  who 
displaced,  as  far  as  their  complete  conquest  reached,  its 
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earlier  inhabitants.  From  each  successive  district  that 
was  subdued  all  traces  of  the  old  state  of  things  passed 
away,  except  a  few  of  the  gigantic  works  of  Roman  en¬ 
gineering  skill.  The  old  language  passed  away  ;  English 
displaced  Welsh  as  the  language  of  every  district  which 
the  English  occupied.  And  the  language  of  the  con¬ 
querors,  in  thus  displacing  the  language  of  the  con¬ 
quered,  was  hardly  at  all  modified  by  it ;  a  few  Welsh 
and  a  very  few  Latin  words  were  all  that  crept  into  Eng¬ 
lish  at  this  stage.  The  old  local  nomenclature  passed 
away,  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  great  cities  and  a  few 
great  natural  objects. 

In  all  these  ways  then  the  English  conquest  of  Britain 
stands  apart  by  itself,  as  something  differing  in  all  its 
main  features  from  the  common  race  of  the  Teutonic 
conquests  elsewhere.  There  are  only  two  parts  of 
Western  Europe  which  present  phenomena  which  are  at 
all  like  those  of  the  island.  These  are  those  parts  of 
Germany  which  lie  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  and  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Danube.  There,  as  in  Britain,  a 
land  that  was  Roman  ceased  to  be  Roman.  The  speech, 
the  laws,  and  the  manners  of  Germany  displaced  those 
of  Rome.  Thus  far  the  case  of  these  lands  resembles 
the  case  of  Britain,  and  is  unlike  the  case  of  Italy, 
Spain,  and  the  rest  of  Gaul.  But  their  case  differed  in 
this,  that  the  Rhenish  and  Danubian  lands  lay  adioin- 
ing  to  the  unconquered  Teutonic  lands ;  they  were  the 
lands  which  were  specially  exposed  to  Teutonic  inroads. 
1'he  earliest  inroads  of  the  invaders  would  naturally  be 
of  a  more  devastating  kind  than  those  which  followed. 
It  would  largely  be  in  the  course  of  their  earliest  inroads 
that  they  picked  up  that  amount  of  Roman  culture  which 
made  the  second  stage  of  their  inroads  less  devastating. 

Such  then  was  the  general  nature  of  the  Teutonic  con¬ 
quest  of  the  greater  part  of  Britain,  the  conquest  which 
changed  so  great  a  part  of  Britain  into  England.  It 
was  a  destroying  conquest  which  swept  away  the  for¬ 
mer  inhabitants  and  their  whole  political  system.  It 
was  specially  a  heathen  conquest,  which  utterly  rooted 
up  Christianity  from  a  land  where  it  must  have  already 
taken  deep  root.  It  was  a  gradual  conquest,  spread 
over  several  centuries,  a  conquest  in  which  the  conquer¬ 
ors  had  to  win  each  step  by  hard  fighting  against  the 
earlier  inhabitants.  Lastly,  it  was  a  conquest  which 
never  was  completed,  which  never  spread  over  the  whole 
island.  Leaving  for  the  present  purely  political  ques¬ 
tions  about  homage  and  supremacy,  it  is  plain  that  there 
is  a  large  part  of  Britain  which  remained  untouched  by 
the  English  occupation,  and  where  the  ancient  inhab¬ 
itants,  their  language,  laws,  and  manners  still  lived  on. 
And  it  may  be  added  that,  in  some  districts  to  which 
English  occupation  did  extend,  in  those  conquests 
namely  which  were  the  latest  in  date,  the  character  of 
the  conquest  greatly  changed  from  what  it  had  been  in  its 
earlier  stages. 

The  events  which  led  to  the  Conquest  began  when 
men  of  Teutonic  race  first  settled  or  tried  to  settle  in 
the  island,  not  as  Roman  soldiers  or  Roman  subjects, 
hut  as  foreign  invaders  of  the  Roman  land.  This  work, 
which  was  not  the  English  conquest,  but  which  was  the 
first  step  toward  it,  the  conquest  which  was  merely  at¬ 
tempted  and  not  carried  out,  seems  to  have  begun  in  the 
second  half  of  the  fourth  century.  Claudian  bears  wit¬ 
ness  to  the  naval  victories  of  the  elder  Theodosius,  the 
father  of  the  renowned  emperor  of  that  name,  who  (367 
a.d.)  beat  back  a  Saxon  invasion  by  sea.  That  is  to 
say,  an  attempt  at  Teutonic  settlement  was  then  made  ; 
but  there  was  still  strength  in  the  Roman  power  to  hin¬ 
der  it.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  the  history  of  Eng¬ 
lish  conquest  in  Britain  would  have  begun  in  the  fourth 
century  instead  of  in  the  fifth.  Incursions  undoubtedly 
went  on ;  the  mutheastem  coast  of  Britain,  the  part 


specially  exposed  to  Saxon  invasion,  got  the  name  of  the 
Saxon  S/iore,  and  a  Roman  officer  with  the  title  of 
count,  had  that  shore  under  his  special  keeping.  But 
things  took  quite  a  new  turn  after  tne  withdrawal  of  the 
Roman  legions  from  Britain.  The  land  now  lay  open  to 
settlement  in  a  way  in  which  it  had  not  done  before.  It 
is  now  therefore  that  actual  conquests,  as  distinguished 
from  mere  incursions  and  attempted  settlements,  began. 

Our  materials  for  the  history  of  this  great  event,  an 
event  which  is  nothing  short  of  the  beginning  of  the 
national  history  at  first  sight  seem  scanty.  The  only 
absolutely  contemporary  notice  is  to  be  found  in  two 
meager  entries  in  the  chronicle  of  Prosper  of  Aquitaine, 
which,  however,  assert- the  main  fact  that  Britain  was 
brought  under  the  power  of  the  Saxons  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  fifth  century. 

Our  narrative,  then,  put  together  from  these  various 
sources,  represents  the  Britons,  .after  the  departure  oi 
the  Roman  legions,  as  left  withput  defense  against  the 
attacks  of  their  northern  neighbors,  the  Piets  and  Scots. 
They  apply  for  help  to  Aetius ; ;  but  the  Roman  general, 
busy  in  the  struggle  with  Attila,  has  no  leisure  to  do 
anything  for  them.  Their  prince,  who  bears  a  name  of 
which  the  most  familiar  form  is  Yortigern,  invites  the 
help  of  the  Saxons,  an  unwise  step  enough,  but  one 
which  has  plenty  of  parallels  in  history.  The  British 
Prince,  in  the  most  authentic  record,  is  not  a  king  but 
a  duke.  The  Teutonic  leaders  whom  he  invites  are  also 
ealdormen  or  heretogan ,  not  kings.  They  are  the  two 
brothers  Hengest  and  Ilorsa.  Their  landing  is  fixed 
by  the  Chronicle  to  the  year  449;  and,  without  insisting 
on  this  exact  date,  it  is  plain  that  the  Conquest  must 
have  begun  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.  A 
warfare  of  nearly  forty  years,  in  which  many  battles 
are  entered,  established  the  first  Teutonic  kingdom  in 
Britain,  that  of  Kent,  the  one  land  which  never  lost  its 
British  name. 

In  the  British  narrative,  in  the  single  Roman  entry, 
of  these  events,  the  Teutonic  invaders  are  called  Saxons. 
In  the  Chronicles  they  appear  as  Angelcyn ,  Angle , 
Engle ,  Angles  or  English.  They  are  so  called,  not 
merely  in  the  historical  summary  of  the  ninth  century 
editor,  but  in  the  entry  (473)  which  has  the  earliest  ring 
of  all  about  it.  But  when  Baeda,  and  after  him  the 
Chronicler,  gives  a  short  ethnological  account  of  the 
invaders,  they  describe  the  Teutonic  conquerors  of 
Kent  neither  as  Saxons  nor  as  Angles,  but  as  Jutes. 
As  the  Jutes,  then,  in  the  very  record  of  their  conquest, 
are  spoken  of,  on  the  one  hand  as  Saxons,  on  the  other 
hand  as  English,  it  seems  to  follow  that,  from  the  very 
beginning,  the  Celtic  inhabitants  of  Britain  called  all 
Teutonic  invaders  Saxons,  while  the  invaders  themselves 
from  the  very  beginning  used  Angle  or  English  as  their 
common  name.  The  general  use  of  the  Saxon  name 
by  the  Celts  is  only  what  we  should  have  looked  for ; 
the  wide  use  of  the  English  name  among  the  Teutons 
themselves  is  a  fact  to  be  noticed.  It  is  at  least  certain 
that,  while  the  English  name  is  often  applied  to  Saxons 
and  Jutes,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  any  case  where  an 
Angle  calls  himself,  or  is  called  in  his  own  tongue,  a 
Saxon.  We  need  not  infer  that  the  English  name  had 
become  the  common  name  of  all  the  three  tribes  before 
they  left  Germany;  it  certainly  became  so  within  no 
long  time  after  they  settled  in  Britain. 

Here  then  we  have,  among  a  crowd  of  smaller  states, 
a  few  kingdoms,  seven  or  eight  in  number,  which  stand 
out  prominently,  and  fill  a  place  in  the  history  of 
Britain.  Among  these  again,  a  smaller  number  stand 
out  at  different  times  as  aspiring,  with  more  or  less  of 
success,  to  the  general  supremacy  of  the  country.  In 
all  cases  where  a  number  of  kindred  but  independent 
states  lie  near  together,  a  supremacy  of  one  kind  <>j 
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another  is  sure  to  come,  either  hy  force  or  by  concent, 
to  some  one  among  the  number,  in  which  the  rest  are, 
more  or  less  quickly,  more  or  les^  thoroughly,  merged. 
Thus,  in  modern  Europe,  France  grew  into  Gaul,  and 
Castille  grew  into  Spain;  thus  inourowndav  Piedmont 
has  grown  into  Italy,  and  Prussia  has  gone  far  toward 
growing  into  Germany.  So  in  the  end  Wessex  grew 
into  England  ;  but  it  was  not  till  after  many  struggles, 
many  ups  and  downs,  many  changes  of  frontier,  that 
the  House  of  Cerdic  became  the  royal  house  over  the 
whole  land.  Three,  or  at  most  four,  of  the  greater 
Teutonic  kingdoms  in  Britain  became  serious  competi¬ 
tors  for  the  general  supremacy  over  all  the  settlements 
of  the  race.  Kent,  small  Li  geographical  extent,  had 
the  start  in  order  of  time,  and  was  in  many  ways 
favored  by  position.  But  any  effected  supremacy  on  the 
part  of  Kent  belongs  only  to  an  early  stage  of  English 
occupation ;  the  powers  among  which  the  supremacy 
was  really  disputed  were  the  great  Saxon  kingdom  of 
Wessex,  the  great  Anglian  kingdom  of  Northumber¬ 
land,  formed  by  the  union  of  Bernicia  and  Deira,  and 
the  Anglian  kingdom  of  Mercia,  which  formed  itself  in 
the  space  between  them. 

The  establishment  of  these  kingdoms  at  the  expense 
of  the  Britons  forms  the  period  of  heathen  conquest, 
which  we  may  reckon  at  about  160  years.  In  the  course 
of  that  time,  the  English,  at  first  established  only  on 
the  eastern  and  part  of  the  southern  coast,  made  their 
way  step  by  step  to  the  western  sea.  At  the  end  of  this 
period  the  whole  of  Britain  was  very  far  from  being  con¬ 
quered;  indeed,  English  conquest  was  very  far  from 
having  reached  its  fullest  extent;  but  the  English  had 
become  the  dominant  race  in  South  Britain.  The  Brit¬ 
ons  still  kept  a  large  part  of  the  land  ;  but  they  held  it 
only  in  detached  pieces.  The  English  were  the  advanc¬ 
ing  people. 

The  time  of  heathen  conquest  thus  ends  with  the  first 
years  of  the  seventh  century.  The  introduction  of 
Christianity  among  the  English  was  so  great  a  change, 
it  gave  so  different  a  character  to  all  the  events  that  fol¬ 
lowed,  that  this  would  seem  to  be  the  most  fitting 
point  in  our  story  to  stop  and  attempt  a  picture  of  the 
general  state  of  things  in  Teutonic  Britain  during  the 
first  century  and  a  half  after  Teutonic  conquest  began. 
The  introduction  of  a  new  religion  did  not  stop  war¬ 
fare,  whether  between  Englishman  and  Briton  or  be¬ 
tween  Englishman  and  Englishman.  It  did  not  stop  ag¬ 
gressive  conquest  at  the  cost  of  either  kinsman  or  stran¬ 
gers.  But  it  so  far  humanized  its  new  converts  that  war¬ 
fare  ceased  to  be  exterminating.  Conquest  now  meant 
political  subjugation,  and,  for  awhile,  social  degrada¬ 
tion.  It  no  longer  meant  the  more  frightful  alternatives 
of  death,  flight,  or  personal  slavery.  The  lands  won  by 
the  English  up  to  this  date  must  be  looked  on  as 
having  become  purely  Teutonic.  The  Britons  were 
swept  away  as  nearly  as  a  people  can  be  swept  away. 
The  lands  conquered  after  this  time  must  be  looked 
on  as  lands  in  which  the  dominant  Teuton  has  largely 
assimilated  his  Celtic  subjects.  The  process  has  gone 
on  from  that  day  to  this,  and  it  goes  on  still.  > 

The  English  settlers  in  Britain  brought  with  them  all 
the  elements  of  Teutonic  society  as  they  stood  in  their 
day.  The  distinction  of  earl ,  churl  and  theow  went  on 
in  Teutonic  Britain  as  they  had  gone  on  in  Germany 
from  time  immemorial.  Marks,  hundreds,  gas ,  arose 
on  the  conquered  soil  of  Britain,  as  they  had  already 
arisen  on  the  ancestral  soil  of  Germany.  But  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  conquest  could  not  fail  to  hasten  the 
process  by  which  the  smaller  communities  were  grad¬ 
ually  gathered  into  the  larger.  That  the  gentes  settled 
by  marks  is  plain  from  nomenclature  ;  and,  much  as  in 
Greece  the  same  Doric  tribes  helped  over  and  over  again 
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same  gens  formed  in  distant  parts  of  England  bore  the 
same  name.  The  gens  of  the  Wellingas,  for  instance,  ap¬ 
pears  at  Wellington  in  Somerset,  at  Wellington  in  Shrop¬ 
shire,  and  at  Wellingborough  in  Northamptonshire.  But 
the  mark  never  could  have  had  the  same  importance  in 
England  which  it  had  in  Germany.  Such  a  settlement 
could  never  maintain  itself  alone  in  a  country  which 
was  being  conquered  bit  by  bit.  Every  settlement  must 
from  the  beginning  have  relied  on  the  help  of  its  neigh¬ 
bors,  alike  for  further  conquests  and  for  the  defense  of 
what  it  had  already  won.  Everything  must  have  tended 
to  closer  union  among  the  communities  which  grouped 
together  to  form  the  hundred,  the  ga,  and  the  king¬ 
dom.  The  ga  must,  from  the  first,  have  been  the  low¬ 
est  group  capable  of  real  separate  being.  And  in  Wes¬ 
sex,  at  least,  each  ga ,  as  it  was  formed,  was  placed  un¬ 
der  the  rule  of  an  under-king  of  the  royal  house.  In 
central  England  the  gas,  each  doubtless  under  its  sep¬ 
arate  king  or  ealdorman,  often  remained  reajly  distinct, 
till  they  were  swalled  up  by  the  growing  power 
of  Mercia. 

All  these  groups,  greater  and  smaller,  mark  or  town¬ 
ship,  hundred,  ga  or  shire,  and  kingdom,  kept  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  primitive  community,  modified  by  such 
changes  as  change  of  circumstances  could  not  fail  to 
bring  with  them.  So  far  as  we  can  get  any  glimpses  of 
any  of  them,  we  see  in  all  alike  the  same  elements. 
There  is  in  all  the  presiding  chief,  the  leading  men 
proposing  and  debating,  the  whole  body  of  freemen 
saying  yea  or  nay  to  their  proposals.  The  chief  change 
was  one  of  the  highest  practical  moment,  but  which 
was  not  the  result  of  any  sudden  revolution,  or  even  of 
any  enacted  law.  Democracy  may  change  into  oli¬ 
garchy  by  the  mere  working  of  the  laws  of  time  and 
space.  The  simple  freeman  may  have  the  same  right  to 
appear  in  the  assembly  of  the  kingdom  which  he  has  to 
appear  in  the  assembly  of  his  own  township.  But  he 
is  far  from  being  so  likely  to  be  found  there.  Mere  dis¬ 
tance  settles  the  question.  Only  the  more  wealthy  and 
the  more  zealous  will  go  long  journeys  to  take  a  part  in 
public  affairs.  Thus  the  assembly,  popular  and  unlim¬ 
ited  in  its  theoretical  constitution,  silently  narrows  till 
it  becomes  an  assembly  of  the  chief  men,  with  such 
only  of  the  common  freemen  as  live  near  the  place  of 
assembly  or  are  drawn  to  it  in  greater  numbers  than 
usual  on  some  occasion  of  special  excitement.  The 
assembly  of  the  kingdom,  the  Witenagemot  or  Meeting 
of  the  Wise,  gradually  took  this  character.  There  was 
no  need  to  shut  the  mass  of  the  people  out  ;  they  shut 
themselves  out.  In  the  Scirgemot ,  the  assembly  of  the 
shire,  we  see  the  working  of  the  same  law.  Attend¬ 
ance  has  to  be  enforced  by  law  ;  at  least,  a  minimum 
number  of  each  district  is  fixed.  This  practically  comes 
to  confining  the  assembly  to  those  who  are  specially 
summoned  ;  for  a  special  summons  to  certain  members 
is  always  found  to  lead  in  the  end  to  the  exclusion  of 
those  who  are  not  summoned.  In  this  way,  without 
any  formal  change,  by  the  mere  working  of  natural 
causes,  the  popular  character  of  the  primitive  assem¬ 
blies  died  out.  It  died  out  of  course  more  thoroughly 
in  the  higher  assemblies  than  in  the  lower.  The  great 
assembly  of  the  kingdom,  in  theory  the  gathering  of 
all  the  freemen  of  the  kingdom,  shrank  up  into  an 
assembly  of  the  king’s  thegns,  subject  to  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  more  numerous  bodies  of  men  on  specially  stir¬ 
ring  occasions,  and  to  the  presence  of  the  citizens  of 
the  town  where  the  assembly  was  held,  when  it  was 
held  in  a  town.  This  will  always  happen  whenever  the 
assembly  of  a  large  country  is  primary  and  not  repre¬ 
sentative.  The  more  purely  democratic  its  constitution, 
the  more  sure  is  it  to  shrink  up  into  oligarchy.  But 
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it  is  well  to  remember  that,  as  long  as  the  national  assem 
blies  kept  any  traces  of  their  primitive  shape,  those 
great  meetings  which  chose  and  deposed  kings,  which 
made  and  repealed  laws,  which  made  war  and  peace, 
were,  in  theory  at  least,  meetings  not  of  this  or  that 
class,  but  of  the  nation. 

In  the  last  paragraph  we  have  been  carried  on  some¬ 
what  beyond  the  date  which  we  had  reached  in  our  nar¬ 
rative,  somewhat  beyond  the  period  of  heathen  England. 
In  so  doing  we  have  incidentally  made  mention  of  towns. 
The  origin  of  the  English  towns  certainly  comes  within 
the  period  with  which  we  are  immediately  dealing. 
Than  that  origin  no  part  of  our  subject  is  more  obscure. 
But  one  negative  point  we  may  assert  with  full  con¬ 
fidence  :  there  is  no  trace  of  any  possession,  of  any  law 
or  custom  or  office,  which  the  cities  and  boroughs  of 
England  have  inherited  from  the  older  municipalities  of 
Rome.  Whatever  likeness  may  be  seen  between  the 
two  is  due,  beyond  all  doubt,  not  to  direct  derivation, 
but  to  the  eternal  law  according  to  which  like  causes 
produce  like  results.  In  the  primitive  Teutonic  system, 
in  the  system  reaching  from  the  mark  up  to  the  king¬ 
dom,  there  was  no  place  for  walled  towns.  The  early 
Teuton  looked  on  the  walled  town  as  a  prison.  When 
in  after  times  strictly  English  towns  arose,  their  posi¬ 
tion  was  wholly  different  from  that  of  the  Roman  towns. 
The  Roman  town  was  the  center  and  mistress  of  every¬ 
thing  within  its  own  range.  The  city  was  a  common¬ 
wealth  ;  the  surrounding  country  was  little  more  than  a 
subject  district.  Without  a  city  there  could,  in  Greek 
and  Roman  ideas,  be  no  organized  political  or  social 
life.  In  the  Teutonic  system,  on  the  other  hand,  towns 
were  wholly  unknown,  and  they  have  never  in  any  Teu¬ 
tonic  country  come  to  fill  the  place  which  they  have 
always  filled  in  Southern  Europe.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  English  social  life  and  that  of  the  southern  part 
of  the  European  Continent,  the  shrinking  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  upper  classes  from  town  life  in  any  shape  but  that 
of  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  dates  from  the  very  be¬ 
ginning  of  our  history.  In  Southern  Europe  the  city 
is  an  essential  of  life  ;  in  England  it  is  a  kind  of  acci¬ 
dent.  When  English  towns  did  arise,  they  were  simply 
districts  where  houses  stood  thicker  together  than  else¬ 
where.  The  town  was  a  mark,  a  hundred,  perhaps  a 
shire,  in  which  more  men  lived  within  a  smaller  space 
than  they  lived  in  other  marks,  hundreds,  or  shires.  But 
the  question  here  arises,  When  did  the  English  conquer¬ 
ors  of  Britain  begin  to  occupy  walled  towns  at  all  ?  It 
is  certain  that  in  many  cases  the  Roman  town  was  sim¬ 
ply  forsaken  by  its  English  conquerors. 

The  language,  the  laws,  and  the  constitution  which 
the  English  settlers  in  Britain  brought  with  them  from 
their  older  homes  were  in  the  course  of  ages  to  undergo 
many  changes  ;  the  newer  forms  were  to  part  away 
widely  from  the  older ;  but  all  was  to  be  gradual  growth, 
gradual  change;  there  was  to  be  no  sudden  revolution, 
no  supplanting  of  one  tongue  by  another  tongue,  of  one 
law  by  another  law.  But  the  English  had  brought  with 
them  from  their  older  homes  another  possession  which 
was  to  pass  utterly  away,  a  system  which  was  to  be 
thoroughly  supplanted  by  a  rival  system  of  foreign  birth. 
With  their  language  and  their  laws  they  had  brought 
with  them  their  religion;  and  while  their  language  and 
their  laws  were  to  abide,  their  religion  was  to  pass  away. 
The  old  religion  of  the  English  was,  like  their  language 
and  their  laws,  that  form  of  the  common  Aryan  heritage 
which  had  grown  up  among  the  people  of  Northern  Ger¬ 
many.  The  old  Teutonic  faith  is  best  known  to  us  in 
the  poetry  and  legends  of  that  branch  of  the  race  which 
clave  to  it  longer  than  the  rest,  in  the  Eddas  and  Sagas 
of  the  Northmen  of  Scandinavia.  Our  system  was 
doubtless  essentially  the  same  as  theirs,  though,  as  it 
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was  laid  aside  by  both  High  and  Low  Germans  earlier 
than  it  was  ;n  Scandinavia,  it  may  never  have  reached 
among  them  the  same  full  poetic  development  which  it 
reached  in  more  northern  lands.  The  names  of  the 
chief  gods,  Woden,  Thunder,  Frigga,  and  the  rest,  are 
the  same,  with  only  dialectic  differences.  The  name  of 
one  of  our  old  gods  is  of  special  interest ;  the  great 
Aryan  power  of  the  sky,  Zeus  himself,  appears  among 
us,  though  with  lessened  honors,  under  the  English 
form  of  Tiw. 

The  conversion  of  the  English  to  Christianity  was 
not  only  one  of  the  great  turning-points  in  the  history 
of  England;  it  was  one  of  the  great  turning-points  in 
the*  history  of  Christianity  itself.  It  was,  as  far  at 
least  as  the  West  is  concerned,  a  conversion  of  a  kind 
that  was  altogether  new.  Christianity  is  historically 
the  religion  of  the  Roman  Empire ;  wherever  the 
influence  of  Rome,.  East  or  West,  has  spread,  there 
Christianity  has  been  dominant;  beyond  that  range  it 
has  taken  little  root.  The  Teutonic  conquerors  of  the 
continental  provinces  accepted  the  religion  of  the  em¬ 
pire  as  they  accepted  its  laws  and  language.  At  the 
end  of  the  sixth  century,  all  the  subjects,  all  the  west¬ 
ern  conquerors  of  Rome,  were  Christian.  Heathen¬ 
dom  took  in  only  the  lands,  like  Scandanavia  and  Ger¬ 
many  beyond  the  Rhine,  which  had  never  formed  part 
of  the  empire,  together  with  the  one  Western  land 
which  had  wholly  fallen  away  from  the  empire.  The 
conversion  of  England  was  the  first  strictly  foreign  mis¬ 
sion  of  the  Western  Church.  It  was  the  first  spiritual 
conquest  of  a  people  wholly  strange,  a  people  who  stood 
in  no  kind  of  relation  to  Rome  and  her  civilization. 
It  was  the  first  act  of  a  long  series  of  spiritual  con¬ 
quests  which  gradually  brought  all  Europe  within  the 
pale  of  the  Church.  And  it  was  more  than  the  first 
act  of  the  series  ;  it  enlisted  in  the  missionary  work  the 
people  who  were  to  send  forth  the  most  successful 
apostles  to  other  lands.  The  conversion  of  England 
directly  led  to  the  conversion  of  heathen  Germany  and 
Scandinavia.  Gregory,  who  was  so  anxious  for  the  soul 
of  Trajan,  was  himself  a  spiritual  Trajan,  enlarging 
his  spiritual  empire  by  conquests  more  lasting  than  the 
earthly  conquests  of  Trajan  himself.  The  conversion 
of  the  English  to  Christianity  carried  with  it  the  re. 
admission  of  Britain  into  the  general  world  of  Europe. 
Throughout  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  the  notices  of 
the  affairs  of  Britain  in  continental  writers  are  rare  and 
meager  beyond  expression.  They  show  that  Britain 
had  fallen  back  into  the  isolation  of  the  days  before 
Ctesar;  it  had  again  become  an  unknown  world,  a 
world  about  which  any  kind  of  fable  might  be  safely 
uttered.  Such  rare  intercourse  as  that  world  had  with 
the  Roman  world  was  through  the  Teutonic  masters  of 
Gaul,  the  Franks.  The  conversion  of  the  English  was 
gradual,  and,  on  the  whole,  peaceful.  Christianity  was 
nowhere  forced  on  an  unwilling  people  by  fire  and 
sword,  as  was  done  in  some  later  conversions.  We  find 
wars  between  Christian  and  heathen  kingdoms  in  which 
religion  is  clearly  one  great  animating  cause  on  both 
sides  ;  but  we  do  not  hear  of  persecutions  or  wars  of 
religion  within  the  bosom  of  any  kingdom.  As  a  rule, 
the  king  is  converted  first.  The  great  men  follow, 
perhaps  in  duty  bound,  as  his  thegns.  The  mass  of  the 
people  follow  their  leaders. 

There  is  something  wonderful  in  the  way  in  which 
Christianity  fitted  itself  in,  so  to  speak,  to  the  old 
Teutonic  institutions  of  England.  The  change  in  men’s 
thoughts,  the  change  in  their  ways  of  looking  at  most 
things,  must  have  been  great ;  but  there  is  no  sudden 
break.  The  old  political  and  social  state  goes  on;  the 
old  laws  and  institutions  are  not  abolished;  they  are 
hardly  modified  ;  all  that  happens  is  that  many  nev- 
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laws  are  inserted  among  tlie  old.  But  the  laws  bear  the 
old  character.  The  old  scale  of  ranks  is  enlarged  to 
take  in  some  new  members,  in  the  form  of  the  various 
degrees  of  the  Christian  priesthood.  Some  new  crimes 
are  forbidden ;  some  new  observances  are  enjoined ; 
but  the  spirit  of  the  law,  the  nature  of  the  penalties, 
the  manner  of  their  execution,  remains  the  same.  The 
various  ranks  of  the  clergy  have  their  value,  in  Teutonic 
fashion,  along  with  the  various  ranks  of  the  laity. 
Churches  arose,  and  the  fabrics,  with  their  ministers 
and  their  property,  were  placed  under  the  protection  of 
the  law.  Provisions  against  idolatrous  practices  are 
found  ;  but  the  old  faith  passed  away  so  easily  that  but 
little  legislation  of  this  kind  was  needed.  The  land  re¬ 
ceived  a  new  geographical  division  in  the  form  of  eccles¬ 
iastical  provinces  and  dioceses ;  but  these  commonly 
followed  the  existing  civil  geography. 

Thus,  before  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  Teutonic 
and  heathen  England  embraced  a  new  creed,  and  with 
that  creed  it  had  received  those  changes  in  thought,  law, 
and  custom  which  could  not  fail  to  follow  on  such  a  con¬ 
version.  One  change  above  all  affects  the  general  history. 
Warfare  still  goes  on,  warfare  alike  with  the  Britons 
and  with  Englishmen  of  other  kingdoms,  but  warfare  no 
longer  implies  extermination.  Where  the  heathen  con¬ 
queror  carried  mere  slaughter  and  havoc,  the  Christian 
conqueror  was  satisfied  with  political  subjection.  The 
overthrow  of  Deva  by  ^Ethelfrith  may  well  have  been 
the  last  case  of  mere  destruction.  The  greatness  and 
fall  of  Penda  form  part  of  the  history  of  the  conversion ; 
his  reign  was  the  armed  resistance  of  heathendom  to  the 
new  faith.  His  alliance  with  C?edwalla  gave  the  Briton 
his  last  chance  of  greatness  at  the  cost  of  the  Teutonic 
intruder.  When  Caedwalla  and  Penda  had  both  fallen 
before  the  sword  of  the  Northumbrian  Bretwaldas,  two 
questions  were  solved.  The  Teuton  and  not  the  Celt 
was  to  be  dominant  in  Southern  Britain,  but  the  rule  of 
the  Teuton  was  to  be  a  Christian  and  not  a  heathen 
rule. 

The  same  work  must  have  been  going  on  along  the 
Mercian  frontier  also,  but  here  we  have  not  the  means 
of  studying  it  in  the  same  detail.  During  these  hundred 
and  fifty  years  the  Mercian  kings  spread  their  dominion  a 
long  way  westward  of  the  boundary  stream  of  the  Severn. 
But  we  hear  far  more  of  them  as  warring,  often  as  con¬ 
querors,  against  the  English  powers  to  the  north  and 
south  of  them. 

The  name  of  England  is  not  yet  found  in  any  contem¬ 
porary  writer.  In  truth,  the  oldest  name  for  the  Teutonic 
part  of  Britain  is  not  England,  but  Saxony.  This  is  only 
what  was  to  be  looked  for.  The  lands  won  by  the  Teutons 
would  first  receive  a  common  name  from  the  Celts  of  the 
island,  and  that  name,  according  to  their  usage,  would 
naturally  be  Saxony.  The  Teutonic  settlers  themselves 
would  not  give  their  country  a  common  name  till  they  had 
reached  some  degree  of  political  unity,  but  when  they 
gave  it  a  name,  that  name  was  naturally  England. 
England,  in  short,  as  a  political  unity,  began  to  be  formed 
in  the  ninth  century  ;  it  received  its  name  in  the  tenth. 
Now  that  the  various  English  kingdoms  are  brought  so 
closely  together,  we  begin  to  feel  the  need  of  a  geo¬ 
graphical  name  which  may  take  them  all  in.  Some  name 
is  needed,  some  name  was  doubtless  soon  felt  to  be 
needed,  to  distinguish  the  English  kingdoms  now  united 
under  West- Saxon  supremacy  from  the  other  parts  of  the 
island.  The  position  of  Ecgberht  could  not  be  so  well 
described  as  by  calling  him  king  of  the  West- Saxons 
and  lord  of  all  England.  Lord  of  all  Britain  he  was 
not,  though  he  came  nearer  to  being  so  than  any  prince 
before  him.  West  Wales,  if  not  actually  incorporated, 
was  brought  into  thorough  dependence,  and  the  princes 
qf  £Jorth  Wales — that  is,  Wales  in  the  modern  sense  — 


were  brought  to  acknowledge  the  West-Saxon  supremacy. 
The  Welsh  of  Strathclyde,  the  Piets,  and  the  Scots,  re¬ 
mained  independent  and  untouched. 

The  dominion  of  Ecgberht  passed  to  his  son  /Ethelwulf 
(837-858),  and  from  him  to  four  of  his  sons  in  succession, 
yEthelbald,  yEthelberht,  ^Ethelred  (858-871),  and  the 
more  famous  ^Elfred  (871-900).  This  succession  involves 
a  constitutional  point,  for  we  hear  of  a  will  of  ^Ethelwulf, 
confirmed  by  the  Witan,  by  \  hich  the  order  in  which  his 
sons  were  to  succeed  to  the  crown  was  arranged  before¬ 
hand. 

But  the  main  history  of  England  during  these  reigns, 
and  indeed  for  a  long  time  after,  gathers  round  the  suc¬ 
cessive  Danish  invasions.  Christian  England  was  now 
attacked  by  the  heathen  Danes,  as  Christian  Britain  had 
been  attacked  by  the  heathen  English.  But  the  results 
in  the  two  cases  were  widely  different.  The  Danes 
were  not  a  people  altogether  foreign  to  the  English  ; 
they  were  of  kindred  race,  and  spoke  a  kindred  tongue. 
Had  their  inroads  begun  when  the  settlements  of  the 
Angles,  Saxons,  and  Jutes  were  still  new,  they  might 
have  passed  for  a  fourth  branch  of  the  same  stock,  come 
to  share  the  spoil  with  their  kinsfolk.  As  it  was,  their 
nearness  in  blood  and  speech  made  them  disposed  to 
accept  a  new  religion  at  the  hands  of  the  English,  and 
in  the  end  to  merge  their  own  national  being  in  that  of 
the  English,  in  a  way  in  which  the  English  themselves 
had  been  in  no  way  disposed  to  do  toward  the  wholly 
foreign  races  among  whom  they  settled.  The  Danish 
invasions  of  England  were  part  of  a  general  movement 
which  about  this  time  began  to  carry  the  adventurous 
people  of  Scandinavia  into  all  parts  of  Europe.  Of  the 
three  great  kingdoms  into  which  they  settled  down  about 
this  time,  Sweden  had  little  to  do  with  Western  Europe; 
the  advance  of  that  power  was  to  the  east.  But  the 
people  of  Norway  and  Denmark  ravaged  everywhere, 
and  settled  in  many  places,  along  the  coasts  of  Germany, 
Gaul,  and  the  British  islands.  The  Northmen  founded 
powerful  states,  which  have  an  occasional  connection 
with  English  history,  in  Ireland,  Orkney,  and  the  West¬ 
ern  Islands;  but  the  Scandinavian  settlements  in  Eng¬ 
land  itself  were  almost  wholly  Danish  in  the  stricter 
sense.  Their  invasions  fall  naturally  into  three  period:* 
There  is  first  a  time  of  mere  plunder  ;  secondly,  a  time 
of  local  settlement,  when  Danish  dynasties  are  set  up 
in  certain  parts  of  England  ;  lastly,  when  England, 
Denmark,  and  other  European  powers  had  grown  into 
something  more  of  definite  shape  and  order,  we  find  an 
attempt,  and  for  a  while  a  successful  attempt,  to  place 
a  king  of  all  Denmark  on  the  throne  of  a  kingdom  of 
all  England.  Of  these  periods  it  is  the  first  two  only 
with  which  we  are  concerned  at  this  stage,  and  these  two 
have  their  exact  parallels  in  the  two  stages  of  English 
invasion  in  Britain.  The  first  recorded  inroad  of  the 
Danes  in  any  part  of  England  is  placed  in  Northumber¬ 
land  in  789 ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  latter  years  of  the 
reign  of  Ecgberht  that  their  incursions  became  formid¬ 
able,  at  least  in  southern  England.  They  plundered 
both  in  Kent  and  in  Wessex,  and  they  leagued  them¬ 
selves  with  the  West- Welsh  to  meet  a  common  defeat  at 
the  hands  of  the  Bretwalda. 

The  actual  settlements  did  not  begin  till  the  reign  of 
TEthelred.  In  870  the  Danes,  after  ravaging  various 
parts  of  Northumberland  and  Mercia,  and  setting  up  a 
puppet  king  in  Bernicia,  occupied  East-Anglia,  whose 
king,  the  famous  local  saint  Eadmund,  died  a  martyr. 
Then  came  their  first  great  invasion  of  Wessex,  and  the 
battles  of  the  last  days  of  /Ethelred  and  the  first  days 
of  yElfred.  Then  (874-888)  Northumberland  and  Mer¬ 
cia  came  altogether  into  the  power  of  the  Danes.  For 
a  moment  they  overran  Wessex  itself,  and  the  realm  of 
Alfred  was  confined  to  the  Isle  of  Athelney.  But  the 
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spirit  of  the  great  king  never  failed,  and  that  of  his  peo¬ 
ple  rose  again.  The  Danes  were  driven  from  Wessex, 
and  the  peace  of  Wedmore  settled  the  relations  between 
the  West-Saxon  king  and  the  Danes  of  East-Anglia. 
A  line  drawn  from  the  northwest  to  southeast  divided 
Mercia  into  two  parts.  The  southwestern  fell  to  the 
West-Saxon,  the  nr  rtheastern  to  the  Dane.  The  Dan¬ 
ish  king  Guthrum  embraced  Christianity,  and  became  a 
precarious  and  dangerous  vassal  of  the  West-Saxon 
overlord.  His  actual  kingdom  lay  in  East  Anglia ;  the 
chief  power  in  Danish  Mercia  lay  in  the  confederacy  of 
the  five  boroughs,  Lincoln,  Leicester,  Nottingham, 
Derby,  and  Stamford.  In  all  these  the  Danish  settlers 
seem  to  have  formed  a  patrician  order,  holding  the  Eng¬ 
lish  inhabitants  in  bondage.  Deira,  with  York  for  its 
capital,  formed  a  Danish  kingdom.  In  Bernicia  English 
princes  still  reigned  under  Danish  overlordship.  In  a 
large  part  both  of  Northumberland  and  Mercia,  the 
land  was  divided  among  Danish  owners,  and  not  a  few 
places  received  new  Danish  names.  It  might  have 
seemed  that  the  Danish  conquest  of  more  than  half 
England  was  only  less  thorough  than  the  English  con¬ 
quest  of  Britain  itself. 

The  first  half  of  the  tenth  century  thus  gave  the  West- 
Saxon  kings  a  position  in  Britain  such  as  no  English 
kings  of  any  kingdom  had  held  before  them.  Dominant 
in  their  own  island,  claiming  and,  whenever  they  could, 
exercising  a  supremacy  over  the  other  princes  of  the 
island,  their  position  in  the  island  world  of  Britain  was 
analogous  to  the  position  of  the  Western  emperors  in 
continental  Europe.  It  was  in  fact  an  imperial  posi¬ 
tion.  As  such  it  was  marked  by  the  assumption  of  the 
imperial  titles,  monarcha,  imperator,  basiieus  Augustus, 
and  even  Ccesar.  These  titles  were  meant  at  once  to 
assert  the  imperial  supremacy  of  the  English  kings 
within  their  own  world,  and  to  deny  any  supremacy 
over  Britain  on  the  part  of  either  of  the  lords  of  the 
continental  world.  When  we  remember  that  some, 
both  of  the  Teutonic  and  Celtic  princes  of  Britain,  had 
been  the  men  of  Charles  the  Great,  the  denial  of  all 
supremacy  in  the  Caesars  of  the  mainland  was  not  need¬ 
less.  Indeed  that  denial  was  formally  made  over  and 
over  again  at  various  times  down  to  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII. 

This  period  of  war  and  conquest  was  also  a  period  of 
legislation  and  intellectual  advancement.  In  /Elfred  we 
have  the  noblest  name  in  all  English  history,  the  name 
of  him  who  united  more  and  more  varied  virtues  than 
any  other  recorded  ruler.  The  captain  of  his  people, 
he  was  also  their  lawgiver  and  their  teacher.  His  laws, 
the  first  that  can  be  called  a  code,  laws  drawn  up  by 
himself  and  then  submitted  by  him  to  the  approval  of 
his  Witan,  mark,  as  we  have  seen,  when  they  are  com¬ 
pared  with  those  of  Ine,  a  time  when  the  distinction  of 
Englishman  and  Briton  had  passed  away  from  the 
West-Saxon  kingdom.  They  are  remarkable  also  for 
the  great  mass  of  scriptural  and  other  religious  matter 
which  is  brought  in  whole  into  their  text.  The  laws  of 
Edward,  of  /Ethelstan,  and  of  Eadmund  follow,  and 
among  them  we  have  the  text  of  the  treaty  between 
Alfred  and  Guthrum,  the  earliest  diplomatic  instrument 
in  our  language.  In  all  these  laws  we  may  trace  the 
growth  of  the  various  new  ideas  which  have  been  already 
spoken  of  as  having  gradually  made  their  way  into  the 
older  Teutonic  system.  The  king  grows  greater  and 
greater. 

In  literature  this  was  a  time  which  saw  nothing  short 
of  the  beginning  of  English  prose.  For  a  long  time,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  special  home  of  learning  and  culture 
in  England  was  in  tb  ;  north.  Wessex  had  her  scholars 
too,  King  Ine’s  kinsman  Ealdhelm  at  their  head ;  but 
the  land  of  Bceda  took  the  lead.  In  the  confusions  of 
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the  latter  years  of  the  eighth  century  the  light  of  North¬ 
umbrian  learning  seems  to  have  died  out;  yet  even  at 
the  time  of  Alfred’s  accession  the  great  king  places  the 
greatest  lack  of  learning  south  of  the  Thames.  In  the 
interval  of  peace  between  the  wars  at  the  beginning  and 
the  wars  at  the  end  of  his  reign,  yElfred  largely  devoted 
himself  to  wipe  out  this  stain.  He  was  himself  the  first 
English  prose  writer  on  a  great  scale ;  but  his  writings, 
in  accordance  with  the  modest  and  practical  bent  of  his 
mind,  were  no  displays  of  original  genius,  but  transla¬ 
tions,  or  rather  paraphrases,  of  such  Latin  works,  both 
on  divine  and  on  secular  subjects,  as  he  thought  were 
fitted  for  the  improvement  of  his  people.  But  above 
anything  that  vElfred  wrote  himself  stands  the  really 
greatest  literary  work  of  his  reign,  the  beginning  of  the 
English  Chronicle  as  it  now  stands.  The  fragmentary 
chronicles  of  earlier  times  were  put  together ;  the  history 
of  Baeda  and  the  records  of  other  lands  were  pressed 
into  the  service;  the  work  became  contemporary  in  the 
minute  and  brilliant  narrative  of  yElfred’s  own  reign. 
From  his  day  it  goes  on,  sometimes  full,  sometimes 
meager,  sometimes  a  dry  record  of  names  and  dates, 
sometimes  rising  to  the  highest  flight  of  the  prose 
picture  or  of  the  heroic  lay,  but  in  one  shape  or  another 
never  failing  us,  till  the  pen  dropped  from  the  hand  of 
the  monk  of  Peterborough,  who  recorded  the  coming  of 
Henry  of  Anjou.  The  English  alone  among  the  na¬ 
tions  of  Western  Europe,  can  read  their  own  story  from 
the  beginning  in  their  own  tongue  in  which  they  were 
born.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  as  we  go  on, 
we  shall  find  that  the  English  Chronicle  is  not  one 
chronicle  but  many.  The  record  which  began  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  yElfred  was  in  the  eleventh  century  continued 
in  various  monasteries,  and  the  later  parts  of  the  several 
copies  must  be  looked  on,  not  as  copies  of  a  single  work 
with  some  places  where  they  differ,  but  as  separate  works 
which  have  some  matter  in  common.  The  tale  is  told  in 
different  ways,  with  much  difference  of  local  feeling  and 
even  of  political  creed.  The  different  chronicles  stop  at 
different  periods.  That  of  Peterborough,  as  we  have 
hinted,  stops  suddenly  in  1154. 

England  under  ^Elfred  was  a  land  where  foreign 
merit  was  welcome,  as  under  Charles  the  Great  Eng¬ 
lish  merit  had  been  welcome  in  other  lands.  The  Briton 
Asser,  the  Old-Saxon  John,  the  Frankish  Grimbald, 
received  at  the  West-Saxon  court  the  same  reception 
which  Ealhwine  had  met  with  at  the  hands  of  the 
mighty  Frank.  Learning  now  prospered  ;  the  monaster¬ 
ies  were  schools ;  but  the  native  tongue  flourished  also. 
Of  the  wars  of  Eadward  and  ^Ethelflaed  the  Chronicle 
gives  us  a  full  military  narrative  ;  in  the  following  reigns 
the  prose  entries  are  meager,  but  we  get  in  their  stead 
the  glorious  lay  of  Brunanburh  and  the  shorter  song  of 
the  deliverance  of  the  Five  Boroughs.  Toward  the  end 
of  our  present  period,  Dunstan,  the  great  statesman, 
began  to  appear  as  an  ecclesiastical  reformer.  His 
name  is  connected  with  the  movement  of  the  last  half 
of  the  tenth  century  for  enforcing  a  stricter  discipline 
on  the  monasteries  and  for  substituting  monks  for 
secular  priests  in  many  cathedral  and  other  churches. 
The  English  clergy,  even  those  who  formed  collegiate 
bodies,  were  fond  of  the  separate,  and  not  uncommonly 
married,  life  of  the  secular  priest.  This  supposed 
laxity  now  gave  way  in  several  episcopal  churches  to 
the  strict  Benedictine  rule.  Hence  came  the  usage, 
almost  but  not  quite  peculiar  to  England,  by  which  the 
bishop  had,  as  his  diocesan  council  and  the  ministers  of 
his  own  special  church,  a  body  of  men  who  hadpro- 
fessedly  renounced  all  the  affairs  of  this  world.  That 
Dunstan  shared  in  this  movement  there  is  no  doubt. 
But  it  would  be  hard  to  show  from  real  history  that  he 
was  foremost  in  the  movement;  and  it  is  far  more 
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certain  that  no  merely  ecclesiastical  /eform  was  the 
foremost  object  in  Dunstan’s  policy.  The  unity  and  the 
greatness  of  England  were  the  first  objects  of  the 
statesman  whom  Glastonbury  gave  to  England. 

Under  Eadred  the  unity  of  England  was  formed.  On 
his  death  the  newly-built  fabric  seemed  to  break  in 
pieces.  The  days  of  the  grandsons  of  /Elfred,  like  the 
days  of  his  brothers,  were  days  when  brothers  succeeded 
one  another  after  short  reigns,  and  died  for  the  most 
part  childless.  When  Eadred  died,  there  was  no  other 
son  of  Eadward  the  Unconquered  to  succeed  him;  nor 
does  there  seem  to  have  been  in  the  more  distant 
branches  of  the  royal  family  any  one  likely  to  command 
the  unanimous  voice  of  the  nation.  For  a  man  who, 
though  of  kingly  descent,  was  not  the  son  of  a  king  to 
come  forward  as  a  candidate  for  the  crown,  would  hardly 
have  been  endured,  except  in  the  case  of  one  who  held 
a  commanding  personal  position,  such  as  was  held  by 
no  man  in  the  realm  save  the  mighty  churchman.  Eng¬ 
land  had  therefore  more  than  once  during  this  age  to 
risk  the  woes  which  are  denounced  against  the  land 
whose  king  is  a  child.  And  the  realm  so  newly  united 
risked  the  dangers  not  only  of  minority  but  of  division. 
The  young  sons  of  Eadmund,  passed  by  according  to 
ordinary  rule  on  the  death  of  their  father,  succeeded, 
for  want  of  better  candidates,  on  the  death  of  their 
uncle  Eadred.  The  elder,  Eadwig,  received  Wessex  as 
his  immediate  kingdom;  the®younger,  Eadgar,  reigned 
over  Northumberland  and  Mercia  as  under-king.  The 
division  was  followed  by  a  period,  short,  confused,  and 
obscure,  but  of  the  highest  importance  both  on  its  con¬ 
stitutional  and  on  its  ecclesiastical  side.  The  facts 
which  stand  out  without  doubt  are  that  Eadwig  was  the 
enemy  of  Dunstan  and  that  Eadgar  was  his  friend ;  that 
in  957  the  kingdom  of  England  was  altogether  divided 
by  the  Mercians  and  Northumbrians  declaring  their 
under-king  Eadgar  full  king  in  his  own  right ;  that  in 
959  the  kingdom  was  again  united  by  the  death  of  Ead¬ 
wig  and  the  succession  of  Eadgar  to  the  whole  realm. 
But  the  causes  which  immediately  led  to  these  events 
are  told  with  every  kind  of  contradiction  ;  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  the  actors  are  painted  in  the  most  opposite 
colors.  It  is  clear,  however,  that’ with  the  accession  of 
Eadgar  the  party  of  the  monks  triumphed.  It  is 
clear,  also,  that  under  Eadgar’s  rule  the  land  enjoyed 
sixteen  years  of  unparalleled  peace  and  of  unparalleled 
prosperity. 

Again  the  immediate  royal  family  contained  none  but 
minors,  the  two  sons  of  Eadgar,  Eadward,  and  ^Ethel- 
red.  As  far  as  we  can  see,  ^Ethelred  was  supported  by 
the  party  of  the  monks  and  Eadward  by  their  enemies. 
Dunstan  therefore  distinctly  sacrificed  his  party  to  his 
country  when  he  brought  about  the  election  of  Ead¬ 
ward,  the  elder  of  the  boys,  whose  minority  would 
therefore  be  the  shorter.  His  short  reign  (975-979) 
was  ended  by  his  murder,  done,  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  at  the  bidding  of  his  step-mother,  ^Elfthryth,  the 
Elfrida  of  romance.  Her  young  son,  ^Ethelred.  then 
entered  on  the  saddest  and  most  shameful  reign  in  our 
annals.  His  time  of  thirty-seven  years  (979-1016) 
forms  the  most  marked  contrast  to  the  short  and  vigor¬ 
ous  reigns  of  the  heroes  who  opened  the  century.  For 
the  first  nine  years  of  this  unhappy  time,  Dunstan  still 
lived;  he  was  taken  away  before  the  fullness  of  evil 
came.  The  main  feature  of  this  time  is  the  renewal  of 
the  Danish  invasions,  which,  after  some  years  of  mere 
plundering  incursions,  take  their  third  form,  that  of  a 
distinct  political  conquest,  the  establishment  of  a  Dan¬ 
ish  king  on  the  throne  of  all  England.  The  constitu¬ 
tional  lesson  of  this  time  is  that,  limited  as  the  powers 
of  an  English  king  were  by  law,  incapable  as  he  was  of 
doing  any  important  act  without  the  consent  of  his 


Witan,  the  difference  between  a  good  and  a  bad  king 
was  something  which  words  cannot  set  forth.  It  was 
for  the  Witan  to  pass  decrees ;  but  it  was  for  the  king  to 
put  them  in  force;  and  under  yEthelred  nothing  good 
ever  was  put  in  force.  The  unready  king  —  that  is  the 
king  without  rede  or  counsel  —  seems  to  have  been  in¬ 
capable  of  any  settled  or  vigorous  plan  of  action.  The 
successive  advisers  of  ^Ethelred  appear  as  a  succession 
of  traitors,  who  sold  him  and  his  kingdom  to  the  enemy. 
The  last  of  them,  Eadric,  whom  Hithelred  made  Earl 
of  the  Mercians,  and  married  to  one  of  his  many  daugh¬ 
ters,  plays  the  chief  part  in  the  revolution  which  in  the 
end  placed  the  Dane  on  the  English  throne. 

The  staple,  then,  of  the  history  of  this  time  is  foreign 
warfare,  and  that  mostly  warfare  which  takes  the  shape 
of  invasion  of  England.  But  this  time  is  marked  also 
by  foreign  intercourse  of  another  kind,  intercourse  which 
may  at  the  time  have  seemed  of  no  great  importance, 
but  which  helped,  together  with  the  Danish  invasions, 
to  lead  the  way  to  greater  events  than  the  Danish  con¬ 
quest  itself.  English  political  intercourse  with  othei 
lands  had  hitherto  been  mainly  with  the  Franks  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  Gaul,  and  with  their  successors  in  Germany, 
the  Saxon  emperors.  In  the  course  of  the  tenth  cent¬ 
ury,  the  new  powers  of  PTance  and  Normandy  had 
sprung  up  in  what  had  been  the  western  or  Gaulish 
part  of  the  Frankish  dominion.  The  king  of  the 
French,  at  Paris,  was  cut  off  from  the  sea  by  his  vassal 
the  duke  of  the  Normans  at  Rouen.  While  Normandy 
was  a  practically  independent  State,  there  could  be 
hardly  any  dealings,  in  war  or  in  peace,  between  Eng¬ 
land  and  P'rance.  But  it  was  through  its  connection 
with  Normandy  that  England  became  entangled  in  the 
affairs  of  France,  and  the  connection  between  England 
and  Normandy  begins  under  yEthelred.  England  and 
France  might  doubtless  in  the  end  have  become  rival 
powers  in  some  other  way ;  but  the  way  in  which  they 
actually  did  become  rival  powers  was  through  a  chain  of 
events  of  which  we  have  now  reached  the  beginning. 
Two  quarrels  between  Hithelred  and  the  Norman  duke, 
Richard,  were  ended  by  a  peace  and  a  marriage  (1002) 
between  Hithelred  and  Richard’s  daughter  Emma.  Here 
was  the  beginning  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  Nor¬ 
man  Conquest.  Emma  brought  with  her  Norman  fol¬ 
lowers,  some  of  whom  were  trusted  with  commands  in 
England.  The  kindred  between  the  ruling  families  of 
the  two  lands,  which  came  of  the  marriage  of  Emma, 
led  to  increased  intercourse  between  Normandy  and 
England,  to  Norman  interference  with  English  affairs, 
to  Ihe  settlement  of  Normans  in  England,  to  the  claims 
of  Duke  William,  and  to  the  Norman  Conquest.  When 
Normandy  and  England  were  under  a  common  sov¬ 
ereign,  France  became  in  some  sort  a  neighbor  and  an 
enemy  of  England.  The  rivalry  between  Normandy 
and  France  led  to  a  rivalry  between  England  and 
France,  and  that  rivalry  went  on  after  France  had 
swallowed  up  Normandy.  Thus  not  only  the  Norman 
Conquest,  and  the  internal  changes  which  followed  it, 
but  the  French  wars  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cent¬ 
uries,  and  the  long  abiding  enmity  between  English¬ 
men  and  Frenchmen,  have  their  direct  source  in  the 
events  of  the  reign  of  .dEthelred. 

This  last  series  of  Danish  invasions  began,  in  the  form 
of  mere  plundering  incursions,  in  980.  In  991  a  for¬ 
midable  invasion,  Norwegian  rather  than  Danish,  and  in 
which  the  famous  Norwegian  king  Olaf  Tryggvesson 
seems  to  have  had  a  share,  was  marked  by  two  opposite 
events,  each  alike  characteristic  of  the  time.  Brihtnoth, 
the  ealdorman  of  the  East-Saxons,  died  with  his  thegns 
around  him  in  the  fight  of  Maldon,  and  his  fall  is  re¬ 
corded  in  one  of  the  noblest  of  Teutonic  battle-songs. 
/Ethelred’s  earl,  as  he  calls  himself  in  the  song,  met  the 
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invaders  with  steel ;  but  /Ethelred  himself  had  no  arms 
but  gold.  The  year  of  Brihtnoth’s  death  was  the  very 
one  in  which  the  invaders  were  for  the  first  time  bought 
off  with  money.  In  994  came  a  great  joint  invasion 
under  the  two  kings  of  the  north,  Olaf  of  Norway,  and 
Swegen  of  Denmark. 

This  Danish  conquest  of  England,  taking  the  form  of 
a  forced  election  of  the  conqueror,  is  something  widely 
different,  alike  from  mere  plundering  incursions  and 
from  mere  local  settlements.  It  shows  that  we  have 
got  into  the  age  of  great  powers.  The  king  of  an  estab¬ 
lished  kingdom  adds  another  crown  to  the  one  which  he 
has  already,  and  strives  to  give  his  conquest  an  outward 
show  of  legality.  Swegen’s  conquest  is  in  this  way  al¬ 
most  a  literal  foreshadowing  of  the  more  famous  con¬ 
quest  of  William.  But  Swegen’s  conquest  was  only  for 
a  moment ;  he  died  the  next  year ;  his  Danish  host  chose 
his  younger  son  Cnut  as  his  successor;  the  English 
Witan  voted  the  restoration  of  Hithelred.  In  Den¬ 
mark,  it  must  carefully  be  marked,  Swegen  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  his  elder  son  Harold.  Cnut  was  chosen  king 
*  over  England  only.  A  Danish  dynasty  was  to  reign  in 
England;  it  was  not  yet  ruled  that  Denmark  and  Eng¬ 
land  were  to  have  a  single  king.  The  war  was  now  re¬ 
newed  between  Cnut  and  Eadmund,  surnamed  Ironside, 
one  of  the  younger  sons  of  HLthelred.  Englishmen  had 
again  a  hero  at  their  head,  and,  under  his  guidance,  the 
whole  state  of  affairs  was  changed.  In  the  midst  of  this 
second  war,  in  1016,  yEthelred  died.  A  double  election 
took  place ;  Cnut  and  Eadmund  were  chosen  to  succeed 
by  two  distinct  bodies  of  the  English  Witan.  Eadmund, 
it  would  seem,  was  chosen,  at  such  a  moment,  over  the 
head  and  with  the  consent  of  his  elder  brother  ^Ethel- 
stan.  A  series  of  battles  followed,  in  which  Eadmund 
had  decidedly  the  upper  hand,  till  the  last  fight  at  Assan- 
dun,  that  is,  Ashington  in  Essex,  was  lost  by  the  treason 
of  Eadric.  The  kingdom  was  divided ;  Eadmund  took 
the  south  with  a  formal  supremacy;  Cnut  took  the 
north.  The  division  was  hardly  made  when  Eadmund 
died  mysteriously,  by  the  practice  of  Eadric,  as  men 
deemed.  And  now  another  and  final  election  gave  Cnut 
the  crown  of  the  whole  realm. 

The  position  of  Cnut,  both  as  a  man  and  as  a  king, 
derives  a  special  interest  from  his  being  a  convert  to 
Christianity.  His  father  Swegen  was  an  apostate.  He 
had  been  baptized  in  his  childhood  or  youth ;  but  he 
cast  aside  his  new  faith,  and  carried  war  into  England 
as  a  heathen  conqueror.  His  son  Cnut  was  baptized  in 
the  course  of  his  English  wars,  and  he  appears  in  English 
history  as  a  Christian  king,  a  devout  king,  a  special 
favorite  of  the  Church  and  her  ministers.  His  laws  are 
strong  on  all  ecclesiastical  points,  and  they  contain  — 
what  was  needful  in  his  day,  but  which  had  not  been 
needful,  in  Wessex  at  least,  for  some  ages —  a  crowd  of 
provisions  for  the  suppression  of  heathen  worship.  In 
Denmark  he  appears  as  completing  the  conversion  of 
that  kingdom  which  had  already  begun.  His  newly 
born  religious  zeal  led  him,  like  vEthelwulf,  to 
make  the  pilgrimage  to  Rome.  His  reception  there 
by  the  Pope,  the  emperor,  and  the  Burgundian  king, 
helped  to  raise  the  position  of  England  and  her  sov¬ 
ereign  in  foreign  eyes;  but  it  had  no  other  political 
result. 

The  relations  between  England  and  Normandy  now 
get  closer  and  more  important.  iEthelred  had  found 
shelter  in  the  Norman  court  with  his  brother-in-law, 
Duke  Richard.  The  young  vEthelings,  Alfred  and 
Eadward,  the  sons  of  vEthelred  and  Emma,  were 
brought  up  at  the  court  of  their  uncle.  But,  strange  to 
say,  their  mother  Emma  entered  into  a  second  mar¬ 
riage  with  Cnut  himself,  who  must  have  been  many 
yeqrs  younger  than  she  was,  With  Richard  of  Nor- 
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mandy  Cnut  kept  unbroken  peace  ;  but  Richard  s  more 
adventurous  son  Robert  asserted  the  rights  of  his  cousin 
and  threatened  —  perhaps  attempted  —  an  invasion  of 
England  on  their  behalf.  Robert  presently  died  on  his 
famous  pilgrimage.  In  the  same  year  (1035)  Cnut 
himself  died,  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  after  a  reign  of 
only  eighteen  years  from  his  final  election. 

Such  a  dominion  as  the  northern  empire  of  Cnut  was 
in  its  own  nature  ephemeral.  Such  a  power  can  hardly 
endure  beyond  the  life  of  its  founder.  The  dominions  of 
Charles  the  Great,  geographically  continuous  and  bound 
together  both  by  Roman  and  by  Frankish  traditions, 
could  not  be  kept  under  one  ruler.  Much  less  could 
the  scattered  empire  of  great  islands  and  peninsulas 
which  Cnut  had  brought  under  his  power.  Not  only 
did  his  empire  break  in  pieces,  but  his  kingdom  of  Eng¬ 
land  was  again,  for  the  last  time,  divided.  Of  his  em¬ 
pire  he  himself  had  decreed  the  partition.  He  had  in 
some  sort  begun  it  in  his  lifetime.  His  sons  had  been 
sent  to  reign  as  under-kings  in  Denmark  and  Norway. 
As  his  successor  in  England  he  named  Harthacnut,  his 
son  by  Emma,  who  at  his  death  was  under-king  in  Den¬ 
mark.  But  the  succession  to  the  English  crown  was 
disputed.  Godwine  and  the  West-Saxons  asserted  the 
claims  of  Harthacnut,  according  to  his  father’s  will. 
Mercia  and  Northumberland  declared  for  Cnut’s  doubt¬ 
ful  or  illegitimate  son,  Harold.  A  civil  war  might  have 
been  looked  for;  but  a  decree  of  the  Witan  divided  the 
kingdom  between  the  two  candidates.  Harthacnut, 
now  king  of  the  West-Saxons,  tarried  in  Denmark,  and 
left  his  English  kingdom  to  the  care  of  Emma  and  God- 
wine.  Now,  and  not  under  Cnut,  the  West-Saxon 
realm  seemed  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  province  of  Den¬ 
mark.  The  offended  subjects  of  Harthacnut  voted  the 
deposition  of  their  non-resident  king,  and  the  crown  of 
the  whole  realm  passed  to  Harold.  Since  that  day 
England  has  been  a  united  kingdom.  Its  crown  has 
often  been  disputed  and  struggled  for  in  arms ;  but 
every  claimant  has  been  a  claimant  of  the  whole  king¬ 
dom.  The  division  of  England  between  two  kings  has 
never  been  seriously  proposed  since  the  deposition  of 
Harthacnut.  The  very  thought  of  such  a  thing  had  al¬ 
together  passed  out  of  men’s  minds  before  the  end  of  the 
century  with  which  we  are  now  dealing. 

The  divided  reign  of  Harold  and  Harthacnut  was 
marked  by  an  event  which  is  told  in  as  many  and  as 
contradictory  shapes  as  any  event  in  Britain’s  history. 
But  it  is  certain  that  Alfred,  the  elder  of  the  two 
^Ethelings  who  were  living  in  banishment  in  Normandy, 
came  over  to  England  to  make  an  attempt  on  the  crown. 
As  yElfred  landed  on  the  south  coast,  his  immediate 
design  must  have  been  on  the  kingdom  of  Harthacnut  ; 
but  he  came,  in  some  way  or  other,  into  the  power  of 
Harold.  His  Norman  companions  were  put  to  cruel 
deaths ;  the  Hitheling  himself  was  blinded,  and  died 
soon  after.  Such  dealings  are  quite  contrary  to  either 
the  English  or  the  Norman  practice  of  the  age.  It 
shows  that  the  son  of  Cnut,  unlike  his  father,  retained 
the  full  spirit  of  a  Scandinavian  pirate.  That  Earl 
Godwine  had  a  share  in  the  crime  was  rumored  in  his 
own  day  ;  but,  as  the  tale  is  commonly  told,  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  impossible.  If  his  guilt  was  asserted  by  some,  it 
was  carefully  denied  by  others  ;  he  was  tried  on  the 
charge,  and  was  solemnly  acquitted ;  and,  in  the  state 
of  our  evidence  on  the  subject,  he  is  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  that  acquittal.  The  reign  of  Harold  was 
short.  On  his  death,  in  1040,  Harthacnut  was  chosen 
to  the  whole  kingdom.  A  son  of  Emma,  therefore  a 
half  brother  of  the  surviving  ^Etheling  Eadward,  he  sent 
for  that  prince  to  his  court.  But  Harthacnut  proved  as 
worthless  and  brutal  as  Harold,  and  his  reign,  lik<* 
Harold’s,  was  short.  On  his  death,  in  1042,  the  Eng* 
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lish  nation  were  thoroughly  tired  of  Danish  rule.  The 
memory  of  Cnut  could  not  outweigh  the  infamy  of  his 
two  sons.  There  was  still  a  Danish  party,  whose  candi¬ 
date  was  Swegen,  the  nephew  of  Cnut  through  his  sister 
Estrith,  a  prince  who  afterward  ruled  Denmark  with 
consummate  prudence.  But  the  English  people  had 
made  up  their  minds  to  go  back  to  the  old  kingly  stock 
of  the  West-Saxons.  In  two  distinct  elections  the 
nation  chose  the  ^Etheling  Eadward,  an  unwilling  candi¬ 
date,  recommended  by  his  birth.  But  at  such  a  moment 
English  and  kingly  birth  outweighed  every  other  consid¬ 
eration.  It  should  be  also  remarked  that  Eadward, 
like  so  many  other  kings,  was  chosen  over  the  head  of  a 
nephew,  who,  according  to  modern  ideas,  was  the  direct 
heir.  This  was  another  Eadward,  the  son  of  his  elder 
brother,  F.admund  Ironside.  But  he  was  far  away  in 
Hungary,  and  none  thought  of  him. 

The  election  of  Eadward  was  in  some  sort  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  English  nation  had 
chosen  Eadward,  who  seemed  an  Englishman,  rather 
than  Swegen,  who  seemed  a  foreigner.  But  Eadward 
was  in  truth  far  more  of  a  foreigner  than  Swegen.  Born 
in  England,  but  taken  to  Normandy  in  his  childhood, 
he  was  in  speech  and  feeling  far  more  Norman  than  Eng¬ 
lish.  His  monastic  virtues  won  him  the  reputation 
of  a  saint  and  the  title  of  Confessor,  but  no  man 
could  have  been  less  fitted  to  wear  the  crown  of  England 
in  such  an  age.  His  reign  falls  into  two  parts.  Elected 
mainly  by  the  influence  of  Godwine,  Eadward  married 
his  benefactor’s  daughter,  and  raised  his  sons  to  earl¬ 
doms.  But  the  greatness  of  the  West-Saxon  earls  was 
looked  on  with  more  or  less  jealousy  by  central  and 
northern  England,  or  at  least  by  the  earls  who  ruled 
over  them.  According  to  the  division  of  Cnut, 
Northumberland  was  ruled  by  the  Danish  Siward,  Mer¬ 
cia  by  Leofric,  seemingly  a  descendant  of  the  ancient 
kings  of  Mercia.  Leofric  himself  was,  as  a  party  leader, 
eminently  moderate  and  conciliatory;  but  the  rivalry 
between  his  house  and  the  house  of  Godwine  formed  a 
marked  feature  in  the  reign. 

Meanwhile,  the  king  himself  filled  every  place  that  he 
could  with  Norman  favorites,  who  plotted  against  Eng¬ 
lishmen  of  every  district  and  party.  Above  all,  the 
king  was  under  the  influence  of  the  Norman  Robert,  a 
monk  of  Jumieges,  whom  he  raised  successively  to  the 
bishopric  of  London  and  the  archbishopric  of  Canter¬ 
bury.  The  influence  of  strangers  was  now  at  its  height  ; 
so  was  their  insolence.  Against  the  king’s  foreign  favor¬ 
ites  no  justice  could  be  had.  Godwine  and  his  sons  took 
up  arms  in  the  cause  of  the  nation  (1051).  He  was  in¬ 
duced  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  ?  national  assembly, 
by  which  he  and  his  sons  were  banished.  The  power 
of  the  strangers  now  seemed  secure.  William,  Duke  of 
the  Normans,  a  kinsman  of  Eadward  through  his 
mother,  visited  Eadward ;  and  it  was  most  likely  now 
that  Eadward  made  to  him  that  promise  of  the  suc¬ 
cession  to  the  crown  on  which  William  afterward 
founded  his  claim  to  succeed  him.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
Norman  conquest  of  England  had  been  already  brought 
about  without  slash  or  blow.  The  king  was  Norman 
in  feeling;  he  was  surrounded  by  Norman  courtiers; 
Normans  and  other  men  of  French  speech  held  high 
offices  and  great  estates.  The  peaceful  succession  of  the 
Norman  duke  to  the  English  crown  seemed  far  from 
unlikely.  But  all  this  was  only  on  the  surface.  It  is 
needless  to  show  that  a  king  of  the  English  had  no  right 
to  bequeath  his  crown.  The  utmost  he  could  do  was  to 
recommend  a  candidate  to  the  Witan,  and  their  choice 
was,  under  all  ordinary  circumstances,  confined  to  the 
royal  house.  William  himself  might  doubtless  see 
through  all  this;  but  his  kindred  to  Eadward,  the  be¬ 
quest  of  Eadward  in  his  favor,  worthless  as  either  \yas 


in  point  of  English  law,  were  advantages  which  he  well 
knew  how  to  turn  to  his  own  purpose. 

A  peaceful  conquest  of  this  kind,  had  such  a  thing 
been  possible,  would  have  been  an  unmixed  evil.  When 
the  actual  Norman  Conquest  came,  its  final  results  were 
on  the  whole  for  good.  But  that  was  because  the  vio¬ 
lent  overthrow  or  the  national  freedom  did  in  effect 
breathe  a  new  life  into  the  nation.  It  called  forth  the 
spirit  of  Englishmen,  and  step  by  step  they  won  back 
more  than  they  had  lost.  But  had  the  Normanizing 
schemes  of  the  Confessor  been  carried  out,  the  ancient 
freedom  would  have  been  undermined  rather  than  over¬ 
thrown!  ;  there  would  have  been  less  to  call  forth  the 
full  strength  of  antagonistic  feelings,  and  England 
might,  without  knowing  it,  have  sunk  to  the  level  of 
continental  states.  It  is  therefore  not  only  in  the  patri¬ 
otic  view  of  the  moment,  but  in  the  longest-sighted 
view  of  general  history,  that  we  set  down  the  return  of 
Godwine  and  his  sons  in  the  year  after  their  banishment 
as  one  of  the  great  events  of  English  history. 

Godwine  died  the  year  after  his  return,  and  his  place 
in  the  kingdom  was  taken  by  his  son  Harold.  His 
policy  was  one  of  conciliation.  The  king  was  allowed 
to  keep  his  personal  favorites  about  him  ;  but  the  Norman 
influence  in  public  affairs  was  stopped.  On  the  other 
hand,  Harold  cultivated  the  friendship  of  Germany,  and 
many  Lotharingian  churchmen  were  promoted  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  Welsh  were  now  again  formidable,  having 
been  united  under  a  vigorous  prince  named  Gruffydd  ap 
Llywelyn.  After  some  victories  over  other  English 
commanders,  the  Britons  were  at  last  brought  to  more 
complete  independence  by  Harold  himself,  in  a  war  in 
wdiich  Gruffydd  was  killed  by  his  own  people.  Earlier 
than  this,  the  Northumbrian  Earl  Siward  had  oveicome 
Macbeth,  and  had  restored  the  Scottish  crown  to  Mal¬ 
colm,  the  heir  of  the  former  kings. 

England  thus,  under  the  administration  of  Harold, 
held  a  high  place  at  home  and  abroad.  Still  there  were 
several  sources  of  weakness,  all  of  which  the  Norman 
knew  how  to  make  use  of.  When  the  Norman  Arch¬ 
bishop  Robert  was  deposed  and  banished,  his  English 
successor,  Stigand,  was  looked  on  at  Rome  as  a 
usurper  of  the  See.  In  the  early  years  of  Eadward, 
Roman  influence  had  greatly  grown  in  England,  and  the 
canonical  scruple  about  Stigand’s  appointment  was 
shared  by  many  at  home.  And  when  at  last  Harold 
procured  the  acknowledgment  of  Stigand  from  Pope 
Benedict  X.,  matters  were  only  made  worse  ;  for  Bene¬ 
dict  himself  was  presently  declared  to  be  a  usurper. 
It  was  of  more  importance  still  that  Harold  himself  was 
alleged  to  have  entered  into  some  personal  engagements 
with  Duke  William.  The  tale,  which  comes  to  us  only 
from  the  Norman  writers,  is  told  with  so  much  contra¬ 
diction  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  at  the  exact  truth. 
The  Normans  gave  out  that  Harold  was  sent  by  Ead¬ 
ward  to  announce  his  bequest  of  the  crown  to  William, 
that  he  did  homage  to  William,  engaged  to  marry  his 
daughter,  and  promised  to  promote  his  succession  at 
Eadward’s  death,  and  to  give  him  immediate  possession 
of  the  Castle  of  Dover.  This  tale  is  altogether  impos¬ 
sible  ;  but  it  is  very  likely  that  Harold  was  ship¬ 
wrecked  on  the  shore  of  Ponthieu  and  imprisoned  by  its 
Count  Guy  ;  that  he  was  released  by  the  interference  of 
Duke  William  ;  that,  in  return  for  this  favor,  he  helped 
him  in  his  war  with  the  Bretons  ;  that  he  promised  — 
though  an  older  man  than  Duke  William  —  to  marry 
his  daughter ;  and  that  he  did  an  act  of  formal  homage 
to  his  intended  father-in-law  and  temporary  military 
commander. 

While  these  sources  of  danger  were  growing  up 
abroad,  a  third  source  was  growing  up  in  England  itself. 
The  rivalry  between  the  West-Saxon  and  the  Mercian, 
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between  the  house  of  Godwine  and  the  house  of  Leofric, 
went  on.  The  character  of  Leofric  himself  is  without 
stain  ;  but  his  son  HLlfgar  did  not  scruple  to  ally  himself 
with  the  Welsh  against  England.  Outlawed  and  re¬ 
stored,  he  held  his  father’s  earldom  of  Mercia  till  his 
death,  when  it  passed  to  his  son  Eadwine.  But,  in  the 
latter  days  of  Eadward,  all  the  rest  of  England  was 
under  the  government  of  the  sons  of  Godwine.  Of 
these,  Tostig  had  succeeded  Siward  in  Northumberland. 
He  was  a  personal  favorite  of  the  king,  and  his  appoint¬ 
ment  may  well  have  been  King  Eadward’s  own  act.  In 
the  last  year  of  Eadward’s  reign  the  Northumbrians 
deposed  Tostig,  and  chose  as  their  earl,  Morkere,  the 
brother  of  Eadwine.  Rather  than  plunge  the  country 
into  a  civil  war,  Harold  confirmed  the  choice  of  the 
Northumbrians.  Tostig  went  into  foreign  lands  to 
complain  of  his  brother,  and  to  plot  against  his 
country.  Harold  thus  drew  on  himself  the  enmity  of 
his  brother,  without  winning  the  gratitude  of  the  sons 
of  yElfgar. 

Such  were  the  threefold  dangers  which  threatened 
England  when  Eadward  died,  January  5,  1066,  while 
the  Witan  were  assembled  at  Westminster  for  the 
Christmas  feast.  Eadward  was  childless,  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  succession  must  have  been  in  men’s  minds 
during  the  whole  of  his  reign.  That  he  promised  the 
crown  to  William  at  the  time  of  the  duke’s  visit  is,  as 
we  have  seen,  very  likely.  But  such  thoughts  passed 
away  under  the  administration  of  Harold.  Eadward 
sen*  for  his  nephew  Eadward  from  Hungary,  clearly  de¬ 
signing  him  as  his  successor.  The  younger  Eadward 
came  to  England  and  died.  He  left  two  daughters, 
and  a  son  Eadgar,  young  and  of  little  promise,  who 
was  at  Eadward’s  death  the  only  male  left  in  the  royal 
family.  In  such  a  strait,  it  was  needful  to  look  for  a 
king  beyond  the  royal  family.  Eadward  on  his  death 
had  recommended  Harold  to  the  choice  of  the  electors, 
a  recommendation  which  was  willingly  accepted. 
Harold  was  chosen  and  crowned,  taking  care  to  avoid 
any  question  as  to  the  validity  of  the  crowning  rite,  by 
having  it  performed,  not  by  Stigand,  but  by  Ealdred, 
Archbishop  of  York.  The  Northumbrians  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  refused  to  acknowledge  the  election  of  the  new 
king ;  but  he  won  them  over  by  his  presence  and  the 
eloquence  of  his  friend  Wulfstan,  Bishop  of  Worcester. 
It  was  most  likely  at  the  same  time  that  he  tried  to  win 
the  northern  earls  to  his  side  by  a  marriage  with  their 
sister  Ealdgyth.  This  was  a  direct  breach  of  his  prom¬ 
ise  to  William  ;  and,  as  Ealdgyth  was  the  widow  of 
Gruflydd  of  Wales,  this  last  fact  was  made  a  further 
charge  against  him  by  the  Normans. 

Of  the  lawfulness  of  Harold’s  succession,  according 
to  the  English  law  of  the  time,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
He  was  nominated  by  the  late  king,  regularly  chosen, 
regularly  consecrated.  The  Witan  had  always  exer¬ 
cised  a  free  choice  within  the  royal  house,  and  the  same 
principle  would  justify  a  choice  beyond  the  royal  house, 
when  the  royal  house  contained  no  qualified  candidate. 
Minorities  had  been  endured  after  the  death  of  Eadred 
and  after  the  death  of  Eadgar.  But  then  the  only  man 
in  the  land  who  held  at  all  the  same  position  as  Harold 
now  did  was  the  churchman  Dunstan.  In  fact  the 
claims  of  Eadgar  do  not  seem  to  have  been  put  forward 
at  the  time.  They  begin  to  be  heard  of  at  a  later  time, 
when  the  notion  of  strict  hereditary  right  was  grow¬ 
ing.  When  Harold  is  blamed  at  the  time,  it  is  not  for 
disregarding  the  hereditary  right  of  Eadgar,  but  for 
breaking  his  own  personal  engagement  to  William. 
Whatever  was  the  nature  of  that  engagement,  its  breach 
was  at  most  a  ground  of  complaint  against  Harold  per¬ 
sonally;  it  could  give  William  no  claim  as  against  the 
people  of  England,  According  to  English  law,  William 


had  no  shadow  of  claim.  But,  by  artfully  working  to¬ 
gether  a  number  of  points  which  had  no  real  bearing  on 
the  matter,  he  was  able  to  make  out  a  plausible  case  in 
lands  where  English  law  was  unknown.  His  kindred 
to  Eadward,  the  alleged  bequest  of  Eadward,  the  al¬ 
leged  perjury  of  Harold,  the  alleged  wrong  done  to 
Archbishop  Robert  and  the  other  Normans,  were  able 
to  be  worked  into  a  picture  which  gradually  won  sup¬ 
porters  to  William,  first  in  his  own  duchy,  and  then 
beyond  its  bounds.  His  own  subjects,  who  at  first 
listened  but  coldly,  Avere  before  long  stirred  to  zeal  in 
his  cause.  Foreign  princes  encouraged  him;  to  the 
Roman  See  above  all  it  was  the  best  of  opportunities 
for  winning  increased  power  in  England.  Pope  Alex¬ 
ander  II.,  under  the  influence  of  his  archdeacon,  Hilde¬ 
brand,  afterward  the  renowned  Pope  Gregory  VII., 
approved  of  William’s  claims.  He  was  thus  able  to 
cloak  his  schemes  under  the  guise  of  a  crusade,  and  tc 
attack  England  alike  with  temporal  and  spiritual 
weapons. 

Thus  doubly  armed,  the  Norman  duke  set  forth  on 
his  enterprise  against  England.  He  had  not  a  single 
partisan  in  the  country  ;  but  Tostig,  the  banished  Eng¬ 
lishman,  was  indirectly  doing  his  work.  For  Tostig 
William  was  too  slow  ;  he  betook  himself  to  Harold 
Hardrada,  the  famous  kingof  Norway,  and  either  stirred 
him  up  to  an  attempt  on  England  or  joined  him  in  an 
attempt  which  he  had  already  planned.  Harold  of 
England  was  thus  attacked  at  once  by  two  enemies, 
either  of  whom  alone  it  might  be  hard  to  overcome. 
The  Norwegian  came  first ;  he  landed  in  Yorkshire,  de¬ 
feated  Eadwine  and  Morkere  at  Fulford,  and  on  Sep¬ 
tember  24th,  received  the  submission  of  York.  Harold 
of  England  on  the  morrow  overthrew  the  Norwegian 
invader  at  Stamfordbridge.  Three  days  later  the  Nor¬ 
mans  landed  at  Pevensey;  the  English  king  marched 
southward  ;  the  northern  earls  kept  back  their  forces, 
seemingly  in  the  hope  of  a  division  of  the  kingdom. 
On  OctolDer  14th,  Harold,  at  the  head  of  the  men  of 
Wessex,  East-Anglia,  and  part  of  Mercia,  met  William 
and  his  host  on  the  hill  of  Senlac.  After  a  hard- 
fought  struggle,  the  Normans  by  a  stratagem  made 
their  way  on  to  the  hill ;  the  king  was  wounded  by  an 
arrow  and  cut  down  by  four  Norman  knights,  and  his 
personal  following  was  slaughtered  around  him.  The 
first  step  in  the  conquest  of  England  was  thus  taken  ; 
but  the  work  was  far  from  being  done.  After  the  fall 
of  Harold,  William  had  never  again  to  fight  a  pitched 
battle;  the  land  was  without  a  leader,  and  therefore 
without  union.  Local  resistance  was  often  valiant ;  but 
it  was  only  local  resistance,  and  the  land  was  conquered 
bit  by  bit. 

On  the  death  of  Harold,  the  Witan  in  London  chose 
Eadgar  to  the  vacant  throne.  But  the  Mercian  earls 
failed  him,  as  they  had  failed  Harold ;  and  their  treason 
hindered  any  general  national  resistance.  Before  the 
end  of  the  year,  the  newly  chosen  king  and  a  large  body 
of  the  chief  men  of  the  realm  found  it  expedient  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  invader.  Lie  had  then  subdued  the  shires 
south  of  London,  whose  forces  had  been  utterly  cut  off 
at  Senlac  ;  he  had  crossed  the  Thames  and  threatened 
the  city  from  the  north.  He  was  now  chosen  king  and 
crowned  at  Westminster  on  Christmas  Day. 

In  1067  William  visited  Normandy,  and  the  oppres¬ 
sion  of  his  lieutenants,  his  half-brother  Odo,  Bishop  of 
Bayeux  and  Earl  of  Kent,  and  William  Fitz-Osbern, 
Earl  of  Hereford,  stirred  up  revolts  in  Kent,  and  in 
Herefordshire.  The  Kentish  revolt  took  the  strange 
form  of  an  alliance  with  a  foreign  prince,  Eustace,  Count 
of  Boulogne,  who  had  been  himself  in  William’s  ser¬ 
vice  in  his  invasion.  In  Herefordshire  the  movement 
was  more  strictly  national,  though  its  chief,  Eadric,  sup 
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named  the  Wild,  who  had  never  submitted  to  William, 
did  not  disdain  an  alliance  with  his  Welch  neighbors. 
Kadric  in  fact  held  out  till  a  much  later  time  ;  but  the 
Kentishmen  with  their  foreign  allies  were  subdued  be¬ 
fore  William’s  return.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  king 
came  back,  and  with  the  beginning  of  the  next  year  he 
betook  himself  to  the  conquest  of  what  was  still  uncon¬ 
quered.  His  first  march  was  toward  the  west,  where  Exe- 
Ver  and  the  whole  of  western  England  were  still  independ¬ 
ent.  Theywjere  first  subdued  in  the  spring  of  1068. 
After  a  revolt  in  the  next  year,  after  two  attempts  in 
successive  years  on  the  part  of  Harold’s  sons,  western 
England  was  finally  subdued  in  the  course  of  1069. 
Northern  England,  as  far  as  the  northern  boundary  of 
Yorkshire,  was  first  conquered  in  the  autumn  of  1068. 
An  attempt  on  Durham  in  January,  1069,  was  defeated. 
York  and  the  North  generally  revolted  more  than  once. 
In  September,  1069,  Swegen  of  Denmark  sent  a  great 
fleet  to  the  help  of  the  English,  who  were  under  the 
leadership  of  Eadgar,  Waltheof,  the  son  ofSiward,  Earl 
of  Northampton  and  Huntingdon,  and  the  other  north¬ 
ern  leaders.  But  in  the  course  of  the  winter  of  1069- 
1070,  the  whole  of  northern  and  central  England  was 
finally  conquered,  Chester  being  the  last  point  to  hold 
out.  After  this  time  there  were  local  revolts,  but  no 
very  general  resistance  of  any  large  part  of  the  country. 
Early  in  1070,  William  reviewed  and  dismissed  his  army 
at  Salisbury.  At  the  Easter  feast  of  the  same  year, 
being  now  full  king  over  all  England,  he  was  again 
solemnly  crowned  by  legates  from  Rome. 

But  from  the  very  beginning  of  William’s  conquest 
the  northern  frontier  was  a  source  of  the  deepest  anx¬ 
iety.  The  banished  English,  and  specially  the  royal 
family,  found  shelter  at  the  Court  of  Malcolm  of  Scot¬ 
land,  who  married  Margaret,  the  sister  of  Eadgar. 
Under  cover  of  asserting  their  rights,  Malcolm  cruelly 
ravaged  Northern  England.  But  in  1072  William  him¬ 
self  entered  Scotland  and  received  the  homage  of  Mal¬ 
colm  at  Abernethy.  He  had  thus  succeeded  to  the  em¬ 
pire,  as  well  as  to  the  immediate  kingdom,  of  his  West- 
Saxon  predecessors.  In  the  next  year  he  employed 
English  troops  on  the  continent  in  winning  back  the 
revolted  County  of  Maine.  In  1074  he  could  afford  to 
admit  Eadgar,  the  rival  king  of  a  moment,  to  his  favor. 

A  revolt  which  took  place  in  1075  only  showed  how 
firmly  William’s  power  was  established,  and  how  little 
disposition  there  was  on  the  part  of  the  English  to  rise 
against  him.  Two  of  his  own  earls  rose  against  him. 

The  last  eleven  years  of  William’s  reign  are  far  richer 
in  continental  than  in  English  events.  He  was  engaged 
in  wars  with  his  French  and  Breton  neighbors,  and 
with  his  rebellious  eldest  son,  Robert.  In  England,  a 
Danish  invasion  in  1075,  in  concert  with  the  revolt  of 
the  earls,  led  to  a  sack  of  York,  and  to  nothing  further. 
In  1080  Walcher,  Bishop  of  Durham  and  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  was  killed  in  a  popular  tumult.  A 
revolt  it  could  hardly  be  called ;  but  it  was  cruelly  pun¬ 
ished  by  the  king’s  brother,  Bishop  Odo.  After  this  we 
do  not  hear  of  so  much  as  a  tumult.  I  n  1086  an  invasion 
from  Denmark  was  again  threatened  by  the  Danish 
King  Cnut.  His  enterprise  was  stopped  by  his  death 
by  the  hands  of  his  own  subjects,  which  won  him,  some¬ 
what  strangely,  the  honors  of  martyrdom  and  the  title 
of  a  saint.  The  next  year,  1087,  William  himself  died 
of  an  accidental  hurt  received  while  burning  the  town  of 
Mantes  in  warfare  with  his  neighbor  and  lord,  Philip, 
King  of  the  French. 

The  Conqueror  was  now  gone,  but  the  tafe  of  the 
Conquest  is  not  quite  over.  One  more  act  of  the  drama 
is  still  to  be  told  before  we  stop  to  consider  the  nature, 
the  cause,  and  the  results  of  this  wonderful  revolution. 
Py  the  dying  will  of  William,  Normandy  passed  to  his 


eldest  son,  Robert;  England  he  wished  to  be  the  portion 
of  his  second  son,  William.  William,  surnamed  the 
Red,  was  acknowledged  and  crowned  without  opposi¬ 
tion.  In  the  next  year  (1088)  almost  the  whole  of  the 
Norman  nobles  rebelled  on  behalf  of  Robert.  The 
king  appealed  to  his  English  subjects.  By  their  valor, 
seconded  by  the  loyalty  of  the  bishops,  the  Norman  re¬ 
volt  was  put  down,  and  the  crown  of  the  Red  King  was 
made  safe.  This  was  the  last  time  that  Normans  and 
English,  as  such,  met  in  arms  on  English  soil.  The 
work  of  the  Conquest  had  been  so  thoroughly  done  that 
it  could  bear  in  a  certain  sense  to  be  undone.  The  con¬ 
quest  made  by  the  Normans  had  been  so  thorough  that 
it  was  not  disturbed  even  by  English  victories  over  Nor¬ 
mans.  Within  twenty-two  years  after  William’s  land¬ 
ing,  his  son,  the  second  Norman  king,  owed  his  crown 
to  the  support  of  the  native  English  against  his  own 
countrymen.  Signs  of  distinction  and  jealousy  between 
the  two  races  may  be  discerned  for  some  time  longer  ; 
but  the  last  open  warfare  between  them  was  when  the 
English  defended  the  throne  of  William  Rufus  against 
his  Norman  rebels. 

Under  the  sons  of  the  Conqueror  England  appears 
for  the  first  time  in  her  new  European  character. 
Looking  at  her  simply  as  a  power,  without  regard  to 
the  nationality  of  her  inhabitants,  she  now  appears  as 
an  insular  power  making  conquests  on  continental 
ground.  William  Rufus,  placed  on  the  throne  by  the 
English  people  in  opposition  to  a  Norman  revolt,  broke 
all  his  promises  of  good  government,  and  ruled  as  one 
of  the  worst  tyrants  in  all  history.  But  it  would  be 
hard  to  show  that  he  was  an  oppressor  of  Englishmen 
as  Englishmen.  His  rule  was  rather  a  lyranny  which 
pressed  on  all  classes  and  all  races,  though  the  native 
English  would  doubtless  be  the  class  which  felt  it  most 
bitterly.  Godless  and  vicious  beyond  all  parallel  be¬ 
fore  or  after,  he  was  still  a  captain  and  a  statesman, 
and  no  king  better  knew  how  to  make  use  of  every  art 
to  advance  the  power  of  his  kingdom.  He  won  a  large 
part  of  Normandy  by  force  of  arms  ;  and,  when  his 
brother  Robert  set  forth  on  the  crusade,  he  obtained 
the  whole  duchy  under  cover  of  a  mortgage.  Maine 
revolted  and  was  won  back  ;  a  purchase  of  Aquitaine 
was  negotiated  ;  Rufus  was  believed  to  have  designs  on 
the  crown  of  France  itself.  A  short  war  was  waged 
between  Rufus  and  Philip  of  France,  a  war  which  now 
begins  to  put  on  the  character  of  a  war  between  Eng¬ 
land  and  France,  rather  than  that  of  a  mere  war  be¬ 
tween  the  Duke  of  the  Normans  and  his  overlord  at 
Paris.  The  wealth  and  strength  of  England  now  for 
the  first  time  directly  told  in  continental  affairs.  But 
the  schemes  of  the  Red  King  were  cut  short  by  the 
stroke  of  an  arrow  in  the  New  Forrest  (August  2, 
1 100).  By  an  agreement  between  William  and  Robert, 
if  either  died  childless,  his  brother  was  to  succeed  to  his 
dominions.  But  at  the  death  of  Rufus,  Robert  was  far 
away  on  the  crusade,  and  the  English  nation  had  never 
paid  much  heed  to  any  attempts  to  settle  the  succession 
of  the  crown  before  a  vacancy.  Henry,  the  youngest 
son  of  the  Conqueror,  the  only  one  of  his  sons  who  was 
the  son  of  a  crowned  king  and  born  on  English  ground, 
was  unanimously  chosen  and  speedily  crowned.  An 
Englishman  by  birth,  if  not  by  descent,  he  further  mar¬ 
ried  a  wife  who  had  some  English  blood  in  her  veins, 
and  who,  in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects,  passed  for  an  Eng¬ 
lishwoman.  This  was  Edith,  the  daughter  of  Malcolm 
of  Scotland,  who  at  her  marriage  took  the  Norman 
name  of  Matilda.  The  English  king  and  the  English 
queen  were  mocked  at  by  the  Norman  courtiers,  "who 
again  conspired  to  bring  in  the  Norman  duke.  Again 
a  son  of  the  Conqueror  owed  his  crown  to  English 
loyalty.  A  second  Norman  invasion  of  England"  fol- 
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lowed.  Robert  landed  at  Portsmouth,  as  his  father  had 
landed  at  1‘evensey,  but  the  policy  of  Henry  found 
means  to  send  him  and  his  host  away  without  fighting 
(iioi).  One  of  the  usual  agreements  was  made,  an 
agreement  which  had  little  chance  of  being  kept,  by 
which  again  each  brother  was  to  succeed  to  the  domin¬ 
ions  of  the  other  m  case  of  the  failure  of  direct  heirs.  But 
Robert  was  incapable  of  ruling  his  own  dominions ;  a 
party  in  Normandy  invited  the  king  of  the  English  to 
save  the  duchy  from  anarchy.  Two  campaigns,  end¬ 
ing  in  the  great  fight  of  Tinchebrai  (1106),  brought 
Normandy  into  the  hands  of  Henry.  Men  at  the  time 
looked  on  the  day  of  Tinchebrai  as  the  reversal  of  the 
day  of  Senlac.  Normandy  was  conquered  by  England, 
as  England  had  before  been  conquered  by  Normandy. 
Such  a  view  put  forth  only  one  side  of  the  case  ;  but 
from  one  side  it  was  true. 

King  Henry  died  in  1135,  leaving,  as  he  deemed,  the 
succession  to  his  daughter  and  her  young  son,  Henry. 
As  usual,  an  arrangement  made  before  the  vacancy  was 
set  aside,  and  the  choice  of  England  fell  upon  Stephen. 

1  he  case  of  the  new  king’s  election  was  not  unlike  the 
older  and  more  famous  case  of  the  election  of  Harold. 
In  itself  it  was  perfectly  good.  Against  it  stood  the 
fact  that  Stephen  had,  with  the  rest  of  the  chief  men, 
sworn  to  the  succession  of  Matilda.  Stephen  then  was 
a  perjurer  as  regarded  his  own  soul;  he  was  no  usurper 
as  regarded  the  nation.  He  was  accepted  without  op¬ 
position,  and  King  Henry’s  son  Robert  did  homage  to 
him  with  the  rest.  But  Stephen,  a  man  of  many  win¬ 
ning  personal  qualities,  was  utterly  unable  to  reign  in 
those  times.  Rebellions  broke  out ;  Earl  Robert  as¬ 
serted  the  rights  of  his  sister  in  England,  and  Nor¬ 
mandy  was  conquered  by  her  husband  Geoffrey.  The 
empress  landed  in  England  (1139)  ;  she  was  chosen 
Lady(ii4i)  —  the  name  Queen  was  not  used;  but  she 
was  never  crowned.  A  civil  war,  a  time  of  utter 
anarchy  and  havoc  raged,  till  (1153)  another  agreement 
of  the  usual  kind  was  made  between  Stephen  and 
Matilda’s  son  Henry,  now  Duke  of  the  Normans.  He 
had  been  brought  over  to  England  as  a  child ;  he  had 
taken  his  share  in  the  wars ;  and  it  was  now  agreed  that 
Stephen  should  keep  the  crown  for  life,  and  that  Henry 
should  succeed  him.  This  time  the  agreement  took 
effect.  When  Stephen  died  in  the  next  year,  Henry 
succeeded  without  opposition.  Again  a  duke  of  the 
Normans  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  England;  but 
Henry  of  Anjou,  by  birth-place  Henry  of  Le  Mans,  was 
far  more  than  duke  of  the  Normans  and  king  of  the 
English.  To  the  lands  of  his  mother’s  father  he  added 
the  lands  of  his  father,  Anjou,  Maine,  andTouraine; 
and  a  politic  marriage  gave  him  a  greater  dominion  still. 
The  designs  of  William  Rufus  upon  the  duchy  of 
Aquitaine  came  to  pass  in  another  way.  The  great  do¬ 
minion  of  Southern  Gaul,  Poitou,  Aquitaine,  and  Gas¬ 
cony,  had  passed  to  Eleanor,  the  daughter  of  their  last 
duke.  She  married  Louis,  the  heir  of  the  crown  of 
France,  who  almost  immediately  succeeded  to  the  king¬ 
dom  (1137).  For  a  moment  France  and  Aquitaine, 
Northern  and  Southern  Gaul,  the  land  of  oil  and  the 
land  of  ot\  were  joined  together.  It  might  seem  that  a 
kingdom  of  France,  in  the  modern  sense,  was  about  to 
begin.  But  the  northern  king  and  the  s  mthern  duchess 
did  not  agree.  A  canonical  objection  to  the  marriage 
was  conveniently  found,  and  it  was  accordingly  an¬ 
nulled.  The  divorced  queen  at  once  married  the  young 
Duke  of  the  Normans  (1152).  Her  dominions  came 
with  her,  and  the  prince  who  now  succeeded  to  the 
crown  of  England  already  held  the  greatest  power  in 
Gaul,  a  power  far  greater  than  that  of  his  nominal  lord 
at  Paris.  With  that  dominion  he  won  the  undying 
hatred  of  the  lord  whose  wife  with  her  splendid  heritage 


had  passed  to  him.  The  king  of  Paris  was  not  yet  to  be 
master  of  Southern  Gaul.  He  was  to  be  again  shut  up 
in  his  inland  dominion,  while  his  mighty  vassal  held  the 
mouths  of  the  great  rivers  and  the  fairest  cities  of  the 
land.  As  England  under  Cnut  might  seem  to  have  be¬ 
come  part  of  a  Scandinavian  empire,  so  under  Henry 
she  might  seem  to  have  become  part  of  a  Gaulish  em¬ 
pire.  The  strictly  Norman  period  of  the  English  his¬ 
tory  comes  to  an  end.  Normandy  and  England  have 
alike  become  parts  of  the  dominions  of  a  king  who  by 
female  descent  might  be  called  either  Norman  or  Eng¬ 
lish,  but  who,  both  by  birth  and  by  general  character, 
was  neither  Norman  nor  English.  In  ruling  over  a 
vast  number  of  distinct  states,  widely  differing  in  blood, 
language,  and  everything  else,  ruling  over  all  without 
exclusively  belonging  to  any,  Henry  II.,  king,  duke, 
and  count  of  all  the  lands  from  the  Pyrennees  to  the 
Scottish  border,  was  the  forerunner  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V. 

None  of  these  three  reigns  was  a  time  of  great  legisla¬ 
tive  changes,  but  the  reigns  of  Rufus  and  Henry  were  the 
time  in  which  the  new  system  of  administration  grew  up. 

With  the  accession  of  Henry  of  Anjou  a  new  period 
begins.  The  purely  English  period  has  ended.  The 
Norman  period  has  ended  also;  England  and  Nor¬ 
mandy  are  alike  under  the  rule  of  the  cosmopolitan 
prince  from  Le  Mans.  Englishmen  tried  to  see  a  native 
king  in  the  man  who  sprang  through  three  generations 
of  females  from  the  son  of  Eadmund  Ironside.  And 
Henry  was  too  wFe  to  refuse  to  listen.  Whatever  he 
was,  he  was  not  Norman,  and  under  him  the  last  traces 
of  distinction  between  men  of  English  and  of  Norman 
birth  in  England  altogether  died  out.  Of  all  the  kings 
between  the  Conqueror  and  Edward  the  First,  he  has 
the  best  right  to  the  name  of  lawgiver.  He  is  not  the 
author  of  any  formal  code  ;  but  he  is  the  author  of  a 
greater  number  of  actual  enactments  than  any  king  be¬ 
fore  him.  His  reign  falls  naturally  into  three  parts. 
The  first  is  taken  up  with  the  restoration  of  order  after 
the  anarchy.  To  this  work  the  young  prince  of  twenty- 
one,  who  had  already  won  a  name  beyond  the  sea, 
gave  himself  with  a  good  will.  He  was  helped  in  the 
work  by  one  of  the  clerical  statesmen  of  the  age, 
Thomas,  the  son  of  Gilbert  Becket  of  London,  arch¬ 
deacon  of  Canterbury  and  the  king’s  chancellor. 
Thomas  is  one  of  the  great  examples  of  the  fusion  of 
Normans  and  English.  Born  in  London  of  Norman 
parents,  he  appears  throughout  his  career  as  a  passion¬ 
ate  lover  of  his  native  land  and  his  native  city.  He 
was  a  favorite  with  the  English  people,  nor  is  there  a 
word  to  show  that  he  deemed  himself,  or  was  deemed 
by  them,  to  be  other  than  their  countryman  in  the  full¬ 
est  sense.  King  Henry  and  Chancellor  Thomas 
worked  hard  for  eight  years  to  restore  the  rule  of  law. 
One  great  difficulty  in  their  path  was  the  new  doctrine 
of  the  immunity  of  the  clergy  from  secular  jurisdiction. 
These  years  were  a  time  of  comparative  peace,  broken 
chiefly  by  a  war  (1 159)  with  Louis  of  France  for  the 
succession  of  Toulouse. 

Thomas  really  died  for  the  rights  of  the  church 
of  Canterbury,  not  for  any  more  general  principle. 
But  the  second  quarrel,  as  could  not  fail  to  happen, 
got  mixed  up  in  men’s  minds  with  the  first ;  and  the 
murdered  archbishop  was  looked  on  as  a  saint  and  as  a 
martyr  to  the  general  privileges  of  the  church.  The 
dead  martyr  was  a  more  dangerous  enemy  to  the  king 
than  the  living  primate  had  been.  We  now  enter  on 
the  third  period  of  Henry’s  reign,  a  time  of  nineteen 
years,  in  which  Henry  had  to  struggle  against  foes  on 
every  side,  but  chiefly  against  foes  that  were  of  his  own 
household.  His  overlord  of  France,  his  vassal  of 
Scotland,  his  own  nobles,  his  Wife  and  his  own  children, 
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were  all  arrayed  against  him.  As  far  as  England  was 
concerned,  .Henry  was  successful  against  all.  The  re¬ 
bellion  of  the  earls  and  the  Scottish  invasion  (1174) 
both  failed.  On  the  continent  his  fate  was  harder. 
The  death  of  his  eldest  son,  the  rebellion  of  the  young¬ 
est,  the  loss  of  the  city  of  his  birth,  utterly  broke  down 
his  spirit.  At  the  age  of  fifty-six  he  died  (1189)  at 
Chinon,  far  away  alike  from  England  and  from  Nor¬ 
mandy,  a  worn-out  and  broken-hearted  man. 

The  great  lawgiver  was  gone,  and  his  dominions 
passed  to  his  rebellious  son,  Richard.  This  king  has 
in  popular  belief  become  one  of  the  heroes  of  England. 
That  he  should  ever  have  been  looked  upon  as  such,  that 
he  should  by  strangers  have  been  so  looked  upon  even 
in  his  own  time,  shows  how  England  had  come  to  be 
looked  on  as  the  head  and  center  of  the  vast  dominion 
of  her  kings.  Personally  Richard,  though  born  on  Eng¬ 
lish  ground,  was  the  least  English  of  all  our  kings.  In¬ 
vested  from  his  earliest  years  with  his  mother’s  Southern 
dominions,  Richard  of  Poitou  had  little  in  him  either 
of  England  or  of  Normandy ;  he  was  essentially  the  man 
of  Southern  Gaul.  Twice  in  his  reign  he  visited  England 
—  to  be  crowned  on  his  first  accession,  and  to  be  crowned 
again  after  his  German  captivity.  The  rest  of  his  time 
was  spent  in  his  crusade,  and  in  various  continental  dis¬ 
putes  which  concerned  England  not  at  all,  except  so  far 
as  she  had  to  pay  for  them.  The  mirror  of  chivalry 
was  the  meanest  and  most  insatiable  of  all  the  spoilers 
of  her  wealth.  For  England,  as  a  kingdom,  all  that  he 
did  was  to  betray  her  independence  by  a  homage  to  the 
Emperor,  which  formed  a  precedent  for  a  more  famous 
homage  in  the  next  reign.  His  reign  is  an  important 
one  in  constitutional  progress,  but  as  such  it  was  the 
reign  of  his  ministers  and  not  of  himself.  One  event 
toward  the  end  of  his  reign  has  been  often  misunder¬ 
stood.  A  commotion  was  raised  in  London  (1196)  by 
William  the  son  of  Osbert,  known  as  William  with  the 
Long  Beard,  a  fellow-crusader  and  seemingly  a  personal 
friend  of  the  king’s.  William  professed  to  be  the  cham¬ 
pion  of  the  poor  against  the  rich.  Out  of  this  a  romantic 
story  grew  that  he  was  the  champion  of  the  English 
against  the  Normans.  The  writers  of  his  own  time 
show  that  he  was  deemed  a  martyr  by  his  followers  and 
a  traitor  by  his  enemies ;  but  they  gave  no  hint  that 
he  was  the  champion  of  one  race  against  another.  Nor 
do  they  give  us  any  clue  as  to  his  own  descent,  English 
or  Norman.  There  is  not  a  word  in  any  writer  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  or  Richard  to  make  us  think  that  the 
distinction  between  the  two  races  was  at  all  remembered 
in  any  hostile  sense.  Everything  shows  that  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  were  fast  drawing  together, 
in  opposition  to  men  born  out  of  the  realm,  whether  in 
Normandy  or  anywhere  else. 

Richard  died,  as  he  had  lived,  far  away  from  England 
and  Normandy,  in  a  petty  quarrel  with  a  Southern  vas¬ 
sal  (1 1 99).  Constitutional  progress  had  gone  on  silently 
in  his  absence.  In  the  next  reign  freedom  had  to  be 
won  openly  from  a  tyrant  by  force  of  arms.  No  periods 
of  our  history,  save  those  of  the  Conversion  and  the 
Conquest,  are  of  greater  importance  than  the  seventeen 
years  of  John.  A  popular  confusion  has  to  be  got  rid 
of  with  regard  to  his  accession  at  the  death  of  Richard. 
John,  the  youngest  son  of  Henry,  was  the  only  survivor 
of  his  brothers;  but  Geoffrey,  the  third  son  of  Henry, 
had  left  a  son,  Arthur.  Richard  seems  at  one  time  to 
have  designed  Arthur  for  his  successor.  But  his  last 
bequest  was  in  favor  of  his  brother;  and,  even  without 
that  bequest,  all  English  precedent  was  in  favor  of  the 
brother  rather  than  of  the  nephew.  Arthur  does  not 
seem  to  have  had  a  single  partisan,  either  in  Normandy 
or  in  England.  John  was  received  as  duke,  chosen  and 
crowned  as  king,  without  opposition. 


Ileniy  Xti.  succeeded  as  a  national  king,  and  a  burst  of 
national  feeling  drove  the  French  out  of  the  land.  A 
long  and  weary  time  followed,  in  which  the  freedom  of 
England  was  slowly  growing  up,  till,  fifty  years  later,  the 
time  came  when  it  had  to  be  again  asserted  on  the  field 
of  battle. 

No  time  is  richer  than  this  in  legal  history.  The 
whole  reign  of  Henry  II.  was  a  reign  of  legislation. 

The  reign  of  John  is  marked  by  common  consent  as 
the  time  from  which  Englishmen  date  the  birth  of  their 
national  freedom  in  its  later  form.  From  his  day  men  no 
longer  asked  for  the  observance  of  the  laws  of  Eadward. 
They  asked  for  the  observance  of  John’s  own  charter, 
which  was  deemed  to  be  nothing  else  than  the  laws  of 
Eadward  in  a  new  shape.  By  that  charter  all  the 
great  principles  of  constitutional  government  were 
affirmed.  They  were  so  fully  affirmed  as  to  be  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  age;  only  a  few  years  later  men  shrank 
from  affirming  them  again  with  so  clear  a  voice. 
Stephen  Langton  doubtless  saw  further  than  other  men 
of  his  day  ;  but,  if  in  one  or  two  points  he  claimed  more 
than  his  generation  was  ready  for,  the  great  mass  of  his 
legislation  took  root  at  once,  and  so  prepared  men  for 
the  final  acceptance  of  all  a  generation  or  two  later. 
The  charter  is  the  first  solemn  act  of  the  united  English 
nation  after  Norman  conquerors  and  Norman  settlers 
had  become  naturalized  Englishmen.  Of  distinction  of 
race  or  law  there  is  not  a  word.  The  one  distinction 
drawn  is  that  between  freeman  and  villain,  and  even  the 
villain  has  rights  which  the  Charter  protects.  It  ordains 
nothing  new,  except  the  temporary  provisions  for  its 
own  enforcement,  provisions  which  give  a  legal  sanction 
to  the  natural  right  of  resisting  a  king  who  rebels  against 
the  law.  Novel  abuses  are  to  be  redressed  ;  new  means 
of  redressing  them  are  supplied ;  but  the  old  law  of 
England,  the  law  of  Eadward,  the  law  of  Henry,  stands 
firm.  But  it  is  with  the  strictly  constitutional  provision 
of  the  Charter  that  we  are  here  most  concerned.  Rep¬ 
resentation  was  already  fast  growing  up  ;  but  it  had 
hardiy  yet  reached  such  a  stage  that  it  could  be  ordained 
in  legal  form.  But  rules  are  laid  down  out  of  wdiich, 
even  if  it  had  not  begun  already,  representation  in  the 
strictest  sense  could  not  fail  shortly  to  rise.  The  dis¬ 
tinction  which  had  been  growing  up  ever  since  the  Con¬ 
quest,  and  indeed  before,  between  the  IVitan  and  the 
Landsitting  men  now  receives  a  legal  sanction.  The 
practice  of  summons  makes  the  distinction.  Certain 
great  men,  prelates,  earls,  and  greater  barons,  are  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  personal  summons.  The  rest  of  the  king’s 
tenants-in-chief  are  to  be  summoned  only  in  a  body. 
Here  we  have  almost  come  to  a  separation  of  Lords 
and  Commons.  But  in  modern  ideas  those  names  imply 
two  distinct  houses  ;  and  it  was  not  yet  settled,  it  had 
not  yet  come  into  men’s  minds  to  consider,  whether  the 
national  council  should  consist  of  one  house  or  a  dozen. 
But  it  is  decreed  in  so  many  words  that  the  acts  of 
those  who  came  would  bind  those  who  stayed  away. 
On  such  a  provision  representation,  and  not  only  rep¬ 
resentation  but  election  of  representatives,  follows 
almost  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  mass  stay  away;  a 
few  appear,  specially  commissioned  to  act  in’ the  name 
of  the  rest.  The  Charter  mentions  only  the  king’s 
tenants-in-chief;  so  far  had  things  been  marred  and 
feudalized  by  the  influence  of  the  Conquest.  But  as 
the  election  could  only  be  made  in  the  ancient  county 
court,  every  freeholder  at  least,  if  not  every  freeman, 
won  back  his  ancient  right.  If  he  could  not  come  him¬ 
self  to  cry  Yea  or  Nay,  he  at  least  had  a  voice  in  choos¬ 
ing  those  who  could  do  so  with  greater  effect. 

The  point  in  which  the  legislation  of  the  Charter 
seems  to  have  been  in  advance  of  the  age  was  with 
regard  to  the  power  of  the  purse.  The  old  threefold 
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burthen,  the  trinoda  necessitas ,  seems,  in  the  new  feud¬ 
alized  state  of  things,  to  have  given  way  to  the  three 
eases  in  which  the  lord  might  lawfully  call  on  his  man 
for  an  aid.  These  were  his  own  ransom  from  captivity, 
the  knighting  of  his  eldest  son,  and  the  marriage  of  his 
eldest  daughter.  This  right  is  allowed  to  the  king  ; 
but  he  could  call  for  money  in  no  other  case,  unless  it 
was  voted  to  him  by  the  national  council.  This  was  the 
©Id  law,  and  in  quite  recent  times  both  Thomas  of 
London  and  St.  Hugh,  the  Burgundian  bishop  of  Lin¬ 
coln,  had,  in  full  assembly,  withstood  exactions  on  the 
part  of  Henry  and  Richard.  But,  though  both  ancient 
law  and  modern  precedent  were  for  the  clause,  men 
were  not  ready  for  the  direct  assertion  of  its  principle. 
The  clause  was  left  out  at  the  later  confirmations  of  the 
Charter,  and  the  right  was  not  again  established  till  the 
end  of  the  century.  The  provisions  which  were  tempo¬ 
rary  were  not  the  least  important.  Twenty-five  barons 
were  appointed  to  carry  them  out,  and,  to  show  the 
advance  of  municipal  rights,  -among  them  was  the 
Mayor  of  London.  If  the  king  broke  his  oath,  they 
were  to  call  the  whole  commons  of  the  kingdom  to  their 
help,  and  to  constrain  the  rebel  king  by  force.  When 
John  again  rebelled,  his  barons  and  people  drew  the 
sword  against  him,  and  they  were  but  carrying  out  the 
letter  of  the  law. 

The  main  principles  of  constitutional  government  had 
thus  been  established  ;  the  old  freedom  had  been  won 
back  in  a  new  shape.  England  was  England  again. 
But  the  European  position  of  England  had  altogether 
changed.  The  final  outcome  of  Norman  and  Angevin 
rule  in  England  had  been  to  make  England  a  European 
and  a  continental  power,  holding  two  Gaulish  depend¬ 
encies,  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine  and  the  insular  Nor¬ 
mandy.  But  the  vast  extension  of  the  Angevin 
dominions  before  they  were  thus  cut  short  had  brought 
England  into  connection  with  most  parts. 

Within  the  island  world  of  Britain  the  power  of 
England  rose  for  a  moment  under  Henry  II.,  to  a 
greater  height  than  it  had  ever  risen  at  any  earlier  time. 
Or  we  might  say  that  another  island  world,  less  only 
than  Britain  itself,  was  brought  into  relation  with  the 
world  of  Britain,  as  the  world  of  Britain  was  brought 
into  relation  with  the  world  of  Europe.  The  first 
Angevin  king  of  England  became  the  first  English  lord 
of  Ireland.  The  connection  between  the  two  islands 
had  been  growing  close  for  a  long  time.  Shadowy 
tales  are  told  of  a  dominion  exercised  by  Eadgar  and 
by  Cnut  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Ireland.  It  is  more 
certain  that,  under  the  two  Williams  and  under  Henry 
I.,  first  the  Danish  settlers,  and  then  the  Irish  them¬ 
selves,  entered  into  spiritual  relations  with  the  See  of 
Canterbury  which  could  hardly  fail  to  grow  into  tem¬ 
poral  relations  with  the  crown  of  England.  One  Irish 
king  was,  if  not  the  vassal,  at  least  the  attached  friend, 
of  Henry  I.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  Henry  II.,  was  to 
obtain  a  bull  from  the  one  English  Pope,  Hadrian  IV., 
granting  him  the  dominion  of  the  island  of  Ireland. 
But  the  conquest  of  the  new  realm  was  begun  only  by 
private  adventurers  in  1 1 69.  F or  one  moment,  in  1 1 7 1 , 
the  conquest  seemed  to  be  a  reality.  The  Irish  princes 
became  the  men  of  Henry,  who  presently  granted  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland  to  his  son  John.  But  in  truth  all 
that  was  done  was  to  begin  that  long  and  dreary  tale  of 
half-conquests  and  local  warfare  which  gave  Ireland  five 
centuries  of  greater  wretchedness  than  England  had 
Jndured  in  the  first  five  years  of  Norman  dominion. 
As  if  from  a  feeling  how  unreal  the  claim  was,  the 
kingly  style  granted  to  John  was  dropped  by  John  him¬ 
self; 'and,  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  king  of 
England  took  from  his  precarious  Irish  dominion  no 
higher  title  than  lord. 


On  the  Welsh  frontier  the  endless  warfare  went  on  ; 
but  this  cannot  be  called  a  period  of  conquest.  The 
armies  of  Henry  II.  suffered  at  least  one  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  the  Britons  ;  and  the  contemporary  writer  John 
of  Salisbury  ventures  to  regret  that  England  had  not  in 
his  day  a  leader  like  Harold  to  guard  her  frontier. 
Under  John  we  find  the  first  connection  by  marriage  be¬ 
tween  the  ruling  houses  of  England  and  Wales.  A 
natural  daughter  of  John  was  married  to  the  Welsh 
prince  Llywelyn.  From  this  time  the  position  of  the 
Welsh  princes  changes,  and  they  begin  to  play  a  certain 
part  in  the  internal  affairs  of  England.  On  the  Scottish 
frontier  Henry  II.  took  back  the  earldoms  of  Northum¬ 
berland  and  Cumberland,  which  had  been  yielded  to  David 
and  his  son.  Presently  the  share  taken  by  William  the 
Lion  in  the  revolt  of  the  English  barons  was  avenged  in 
1174  by  his  defeat  and  captivity,  and  by  his  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  a  supremacy  of  an  altogether  new  kind  on  the 
part  of  the  English  overlord.  For  the  first  time,  Scot¬ 
tish  lords,  as  well  as  Scottish  kings,  did  homage  to 
Henry;  and,  for  the  first  time  also,  Scottish  castle? 
were  placed  in  his  hands.  But  when  the  chivalrou? 
Richard  was  selling  everything,  he  sold  back  these  newly 
acquired  rights.  The  relations  in  which  the  kingdom  o' 
Scotland,  the  earldom  of  Lothian,  and  the  territorial  fief 
of  what  we  may  now  best  distinguish  as  Scottish  Cum¬ 
berland,  stood  to  the  English  crown  fell  back  to  their 
former  state,  to  form  materials  for  a  great  controversy  a 
hundred  years  later. 

The  next  period  in  English  history  may  be  measured 
in  different  ways,  according  to  the  point  of  view  from 
which  that  history  is  looked  at.  The  English  nation  has 
now  taken  its  later  form.  It  has  assimilated  its  Ro¬ 
mance  conquerors,  and  in  so  doing  it  has  received  a  certain 
Romance  infusion  in  language,  laws,  and  manners.  The 
connection  with  Normandy  has  made  England  a  Euro¬ 
pean  power.  The  separation  from  Normandy  has  made 
England  again  an  English  power.  The  nation  has  now 
to  struggle  against  a  new  form  of  foreign  invasion.  Eng¬ 
lishmen,  of  whichever  race,  have  to  hold*  their  own 
against  the  Poitevin  and  the  Savoyard.  They  have  to 
wage  the  long  struggle  of  the  thirteenth  century  at  once 
against  the  king  at  home  and  against  the  Pope  beyond 
sea.  This  time  is  marked  by  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
But  the  time  of  struggle  is  also  a  time  of  constitutional 
progress,  and  under  Edward  I.  the  law  and  constitution 
of  England  put  on  the  essence  of  their  later  form.  Here 
then,  in  a  purely  constitutional  view,  is  one  of  the  land¬ 
marks  of  our  history,  a  landmark  to  be  placed  alongside 
of  the  Conquest  and  the  Great  Charter.  But  our  former 
landmarks,  the  Conquest,  the  accession  of  Henry  IL, 
the  reign  of  John,  were  not  merely  constitutional  land¬ 
marks,  but  landmarks  in  the  history  of  England  as  a 
European  power.  This  last  the  legislation  of  Edward  I. 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be.  The  next  great  European 
landmark  is  the  beginningof  the  long  wars  between  Eng¬ 
land  and  France.  From  the  reign  of  John  to  that  of 
Edward  III.,  the  foreign  relations  of  England  hold  a  sec¬ 
ondary  place  as  compared  with  her  constitutional  prog¬ 
ress.  There  are  frequent  wars  with  France ;  but  they 
are  rather  the  wars  of  the  Duke  of  Aquitaine  than  of  the 
King  of  England.  Under  Edward  II I.  a  wholly  new  state 
of  foreign  relations  begins.  The  rivalry  between  England 
and  France,  which  had  grown  out  of  the  older  rivalry 
between  Normandy  and  France  and  which  had  survived 
t|je  separation  of  Normandy  from  England  and  its  union 
with  France,  now  becomes,  for  a  hundred  years  and 
more,  the  leading  feature  in  English  history,  one  of  the 
leading  features  in  European  history.  In  this  European 
aspect,  the  period  which  follows  the  claim  of  a  French 
prince  to  the  crown  of  England  comes  to  its  natural  end 
when  a  king  of  England  claims  the  crown  cf  France, 
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The  reign  of  Henry  III.  was,  down  almost  to  our 
own  day,  the  longest  in  English  annals.  The  first  forty 
years  of  it  are,  on  the  whole,  the  dreariest  time  in  Eng¬ 
lish  history.  No  period  of  equal  length  has  so  few 
events  which  stand  out  as  prominent  landmarks. 

Henry  died  November  16,  1272.  The  reign  of  Ed¬ 
ward  was  held  to  begin  with  his  proclamation  four  days 
later ;  the  doctrine  that  the  king  never  dies  is  a  later 
device  still.  Edward  was  then  in  Sicily,  nor  was  his 
return  a  hasty  one.  He  passed  leisurely  through  several 
parts  of  Europe;  he  suppressed  disturbances  in  his 
duchy  of  Aquitaine,  and  was  crowned  seventeen  days 
after  his  arrival  in  England  (August  19,  1274).  Noth¬ 
ing  could  show  more  clearly  than  this  how  fast  the 
office  conferred  by  election  and  coronation  was  passing 
into  the  possession  handed  on  by  simple  hereditary  suc¬ 
cession. 

The  reign  of  Edward  which  thus  began  is  one  of  the 
most  memorable  in  the  whole  course  of  English  his¬ 
tory.  It  is  more  than  an  accident  that  he  was  the  first 
king  since  the  Conquest  who  bore  one  of  the  ancient 
kingly  names.  Under  him  we  feel  at  once  that  the  work 
is  done,  that  all  traces  of  conquest,  all  traces  of  dis¬ 
tinction  of  races,  have  passed  away.  We  have  again  a 
united  English  nation,  under  a  king  English  in  name 
and  in  heart.  For  the  first  time  since  the  Norman 
came,  England  has  a  king  whose  whole  policy  is 
thoroughly  English,  whose  work  seems  in  so  many  ways 
a  falling  back  on  the  work  of  the  old  native  kings,  spe¬ 
cially  of  the  king  whose  name  he  bore.  For  the  first 
time  since  the  Conquest,  we  see  a  king  who  is  neither 
surrounded  by  foreign  favorites  nor  has  his  policy  di¬ 
rected  to  foreign  objects. 

The  change  which  followed  when  Edward  II.  suc¬ 
ceeded  Edward  I.,  was  only  part  of  the  general  change 
which  naturally  followed  on  such  a  change  of  sovereign. 
The  ruler,  lawgiver,  and  conqueror  had  passed  away,  to 
make  room  for  a  son  who  inherited  none  of  these  char¬ 
acters.  Legislation  and  conquest  come  to  an  end ;  con¬ 
stitutional  progress  becomes  indirect.  Edward  II.  was 
ruled  by  favorites;  that  his  earliest  favorite,  Piers 
Gaveston,  was  a  foreigner  from  Gascony  doubtless 
tended  to  increase  the  usual  dislike  to  favorites ;  but 
the  fact  was  no  longer  of  the  same  political  importance 
as  the  predominance  of  foreign  favorites  had  been  in 
earlier  times.  There  was  no  longer  any  fear  of  Eng¬ 
land  again  becoming  the  prey  of  the  stranger.  Still 
the  reign  of  Edward  II.  is,  in  some  respects,  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  The  national  dislike 
to  the  favorite  led  to  an  opposition  to  the  king,  which 
in  1310-1311,  brought  about  the  practical  transfer  of 
the  royal  power  —  in  imitation,  it  would  seem,  of  the 
Provisions  of  Oxford  —  to  a  body  of  prelates  and 
barons,  called  the  Ordainers.  The  almost  immediate 
recall  of  Gaveston,  in  defiance  of  the  new  ordinances, 
led  to  a  new  Barons’  War,  in  which  the  king’s  cousin, 
Earl  Thomas  of  Lancaster,  appears  rather  as  a  parody 
than  as  a  follower  of  the  great  Simon.  We  now  reach 
the  beginning  of  a  series  of  political  executions  which 
have  no  parallel  in  earlier  days,  but  which  from  this 
time  disfigure  English  history  for  many  centuries.  The 
first,  bloodshed  was  that  of  Gaveston  himself  in  1312. 
It  was  avenged  ten  years  after  by  the  execution  of 
Thomas  of  Lancaster.  Meanwhile  the  strife  between 
the  king  and  his  barons  had  gone  on.  A  second  time, 
in  1318,  the  royal  power  was  transferred  to  a  council. 
Then  came  the  choice  of  new  favorites,  the  Despensers, 
father  and  son.  They  were  at  least  Englishmen,  bear¬ 
ing  a  name  which  had  been  glorious  in  former  civil 
strife.  But  they  were  no  less  hated  than  the  stranger 
Gaveston.  In  a  moment  of  recovered  power  on  the 
king’s  part  follows  the  execution  of  Earl  Thomas,  a 


martyr  in  the  belief  of  his  party  no  less  than  Simon  him¬ 
self.  Presently  Edward  has  to  meet  with  foes,  not  only 
in  his  own  house  but  in  his  own  household.  Dark  and 
mysterious  causes  drew  on  him  the  deadly  hatred  of  his 
own  wife,  and  gave  him  a  rival  in  his  own  son.  In  the 
revolution  of  1326,  the  queen  is  the  leader ;  the  favorites 
die  in  their  turn  the  death  of  traitors.  The  year  1327 
opens  with  the  practical  assertion  of  the  highest  right 
which  the  national  council  in  its  new  form  had  inherited 
from  the  earliest  times.  By  a  solemn  vote  of  the  Par¬ 
liament  of  England  the  king  was  deposed,  and  his  own 
son  Edward  was  placed  on  the  throne.  In  earlier  times 
the  deposition  of  a  king  in  noway  implied  his  murder, 
any  more  than  the  fall  from  power  of  a  great  earl  or 
prelate  implied  either  his  murder  or  his  legal  execution. 
But  the  days  of  blood  had  now  set  in  ;  before  the  end 
of  the  year  the  deposed  king  died  by  a  foul  assassination. 
The  new  king  was  still  a  minor,  and  the  first  years  of  his 
reign  were  the  reign  of  his  mother  Isabel  and  her  favor¬ 
ite  Roger  Mortimer.  Another  revolution  was  needed 
to  break  their  power.  In  1330,  with  the  execution  of 
Mortimer  and  the  imprisonment  of  Isabel,  the  real 
reign  of  Edward  III.  begins. 

The  reign  of  Henry  III.  was  a  reign  of  constant  nar- 
liamentary  action,  but  it  was  not  a  time  rich  in  legislation 
in  the  strictest  sense.  The  most  direct  case  of  change  in 
the  law  during  Henry’s  reign  was  the  abolition  of  the 
ordeal  at  its  beginning.  This  led  incidentally  to  further 
changes  in  judicial  procedure,  and  it  is  one  of  the  chief 
landmarks  in  the  development  of  the  jury  system.  But 
it  is  in  itself  not  so  much  independent  legislation  as 
the  application  to  England  of  a  decree  of  a  General 
Council  of  the  Church.  In  short,  the  Parliaments  of 
Henry  III.  are  less  famous  for  changing  the  law  than 
for  refusing  to  change  it.  The  famous  saying  “  Nol- 
umus  leges  Angliae  mutari”  dates  from  the  Council  of 
Merton  in  1236,  when  the  barons  refused  to  agree  to 
the  proposal  of  the  prelates  for  assimilating  the  law  of 
England  to  the  civil  and  canon  law  in  the  matter  of 
children  born  before  wedlock.  By  the  former  systems  of 
jurisprudence,  the  subsequent  marriage  of  their  parents 
admitted  them  to  the  rights  of  legitimate  birth.  But 
the  barons  chose  to  maintain  the  harsher  rule  of  the 
common  law  of  England. 

But,  if  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  was  not  a  time  rich  in 
legislation,  it  forms  an  important  stage  in  the  growth  of 
our  parliamentary  life.  The  chief  work  of  that  reign 
was  that  the  first  steps  were  taken  toward  the  practical 
establishment  of  the  doctrine  set  forth  in  the  omitted 
clauses  of  the  Great  Charter,  the  doctrine,  in  modern 
phrase,  that  the  power  of  the  purse  belongs  to  Parlia¬ 
ment.  In  Henry’s  day  England  and  her  Parliament 
had  to  wage  a  never-ending  strife  against  her  two 
enemies,  king  and  Pope.  The  main  duty  of  the  nation 
was  to  withstand  the  extortions  of  both  alike. 

The  change  from  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  to  that  of 
Richard  II.  is  in  some  points  like  the  change  from  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  to  that  of  Edward  II.  The  leading 
events  again  touch  the  internal  rather  than  the  external 
history.  The  internal  history  of  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.  is  of  the  highest  importance.  But  it  is  of  an  im¬ 
portance  wholly  constitutional  and  social.  It  is  not 
marked  on  the  surface  by  any  striking  internal  events. 
In  the  reign  of  Richard  we  have  over  again  the  same 
kind  of  internal  events  which  mark  the  reign  of  Edward 
II.,  but  with  the  addition  of  a  great  social  struggle  to 
which  we  have  seen  no  parallel  in  earlier  times.  But,  if 
there  is  much  in  common  in  the  two  reigns,  there  is  a 
marked  difference  between  the  two  men.  Richard,  if 
foolish  and  extravagant,  was  not  weak  ;  he  had  distinct 
political  aims ;  he  seems  to  have  seriously  designed  the 
establishment  of  a  despotic  power  in  the  crown.  His 
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accession  marks  another  stage  in  the  growth  of  the 
doctrine  of  hereditary  succession.  Richard,  the  minor 
son  of  the  Black  Prince,  succeeded  his  grandfather  with-  - 
out  opposition,  without  any  public  mention  of  any 
claims  on  the  part  of  his  uncles,  the  surviving  sons  of 
the  late  king.  In  fact  the  dissatisfaction  which  was 
shown  at  a  vague  rumor  that  the  young  king’s  eldest  uncle 
John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  had  designs  on  the 
crown,  shows  how  men’s  ideas  on  such  matters  had 
changed,  not  only  s'nce  the  days  or  Alfred,  but  even 
since  the  days  of  John.  In  the  reign  which  thus  began 
foreign  affairs  become  quite  secondary.  The  wars  both 
with  France  and  Scotland  go  on,  but  they  go  on  for  the 
most  part  languidly  ;  occasional  raids  alternate  with 
truces.  But  the  very  beginning  of  Richard’s  reign  saw 
an  actual  French  invasion  of  England,  in  which  the  Isle 
of  Wight  was  ravaged  and  Hastings  burned.  The 
French  war  was  ended,  as  far  as  this  reign  is  concerned, 
by  Richard’s  second  marriage  with  Isabel  of  France  in 
1396,  which  was  accompanied  by  a  truce  for  twenty-five 
years. 

The  short  and  troubled  reign  of  Henry  IV.  has  com¬ 
monly  led  to  forgetfulness  of  his  earlier  fame  as  a  gallant 
and  popular  prince,  a  pilgrim  to  Jerusalem,  a  crusader 
in  Africa  and  Prussia.  The  fourteen  years  of  his  reign 
are  almost  wholly  filled  with  plots,  civil  wars,  and  the 
endless  warfare  in  Scotland  and  France. 

At  the  time  of  Henry’s  death,  in  1413,  there  was  a 
truce  with  Scotland  ;  but  the  war  in  France,  which  had 
gone  on  during  the  whole  of  his  reign,  was  being  waged 
with  a  greater  vigor  than  usual. 

In  1406  the  crown  was  settled  by  Parliament  on  Henry 
and  his  sons  ;  and  on  his  death,  his  eldest  son,  Henry, 
succeeded  without  opposition.  A  new  era  in  the  French 
war  at  once  began.  France,  under  its  weak  or  rather 
mad  King,  Charles  VI.,  was  torn  in  pieces  by  the  fac¬ 
tions  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy.  Henry  IV.  had,  in  the 
latter  years  of  his  reign,  employed  the  policy  of  playing 
off  one  party  against  the  other,  and  had  given  help  to 
each  in  turn.  The  war,  which  had  gone  on,  though 
mostly  in  a  desultory  way,  ever  since  the  return  of  the 
Black  Prince  to  England,  in  1370,  now  began  again  in 
earnest  under  a  king  who  was  one  of  the  greatest  of 
warriors  and  statesmen. 

On  August  31,  1422,  Henry  V.  died,  revealing  the 
true  object  of  his  policy  by  his  last  injunction  that  in  no 
case  should  peace  be  made,  unless  Normandy  was  ceded 
to  England  in  full  sovereignty.  The  infant  son  of 
Henry  and  Katharine,  Henry  VI.,  succeeded  to  the 
kingdom  of  kmgland  and  the  heirship  of  France.  Two 
months  later,  by  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  the  French 
king,  he  succeeded,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty,  to  the  Crown  of  France.  His  two  kingdoms 
were  intrusted  to  the  regency  of  his  two  paternal  uncles, 
England  to  Humfrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  France 
to  John,  the  Great  Duke  of  Bedford.  The  babe  was 
king  at  Rouen  and  Paris,  and  either  king  or  sovereign 
lord  at  Bourdeaux  ;  but  in  the  intermediate  land  he  had 
a  rival  in  a  third  uncle,  his  mother’s  brother,  Charles  VII. 

A  time  of  thirty  years  follows,  in  which  the  English 
were  gradually  driven  out  of  France  and  Aquitaine,  till 
nothing  was  left  of  the  old  heritage  except  the  Norman 
Islands,  and  nothing  was  left  of  the  new  conquests  ex¬ 
cept  Calais  and  its  small  territory. 

The  period  of  the  Hundred  Years’  War  was  the  time 
in  which  what  we  may  call  the  growth  of  England  came 
to  an  end.  The  nation  in  its  later  shape  was  fully 
formed  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  great 
lines  of  its  later  law  and  constitution  have  been  already 
drawn.  During  the  following  period  law  and  constitu¬ 
tion  have  to  take  their  perfect  shape  at  home,  and  the 
nation,  now  fully  formed,  has  to  take  its  final  position 
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among  the  powers  of  Europe.  During  this  time  Eng 
land  and  the  English  people  became  essentially  all  that 
they  have  been  ever  since.  The  changes  in  later  times 
have  been  great  and  important ;  but  they  have  been 
changes  of  detail. 

Wickliffe  was  the  direct  author  of  a  religious  change. 
He  was  indirectly,  if  not  the  author,  at  least  the  unin- 
tentional  abettor,  of  a  social  and  political  change.  His 
place  in  the  history  of  English  literature  is  at  least  equal 
to  his  place  in  religious  and  political  history.  He  was 
the  father  of  later  English  prose  writing.  Since  the  sud 
den  close  of  the  Peterborough  Chronicle ,  English  prose 
writing  had  never  quite  died  out,  but  it  had  remained 
something  quite  secondary  by  the  side  of  English  verse. 
But  in  the  fourteenth  century  the  English  language 
again  won  back  its  own  place. 

Thus,  after  the  ups  and  downs  of  300  years,  English 
was  now  again  the  acknowledged  speech  of  Eng¬ 
land,  the  one  common  speech  of  Englishmen  of  all 
ranks.  But  the  ancient  tongue,  in  winning  back  its  an- 
cient  place,  had  greatly  changed  its  ancient  character. 
The  two  great  changes  in  language  which  the  effects  of 
the  Norman  Conquest  had  rather  strengthened  than  be¬ 
gun,  the  loss  of  inflexions  and  the  constant  introduction  of 
foreign  words,  had  had  more  and  more  effect  as  the  speak¬ 
ers  of  the  two  tongues  grew  closer  together,  as  the  use 
of  one  or  the  other  marked  no  longer  a  national  but 
merely  a  social  distinction.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  schemes  of  continental  dominion  on  the  part  of 
England  had  driven  Englishmen  to  spend  their  energies 
in  biting  and  devouring  one  another  at  home.  The  fifty 
years  after  the  final  loss  of  Aquitaine  form  a  time  which, 
especially  toward  its  end,  is  of  much  importance  in  otheT 
ways.  But  this  feature  of  constant  civil  war,  war  waged 
to  settle  the  disputed  succession  to  the  crown,  is  that 
which  gives  to  the  time  its  most  distinguishing  character. 
Wars  with  Scotland  and  with  France  go  on  very  much 
as  before.  One  year  there  is  a  raid;  the  next  year  there 
is  a  truce.  But  warfare  of  this  kind  is  of  little  impor 
tance  in  a  general  view  of  the  period.  All  hope  of  the 
conquest  or  serious  dismemberment  of  either  of  the  hos¬ 
tile  countries  has  passed  away.  The  origin  of  this  great 
civil  strife  was  to  appearance  purely  genealogical.  The 
claim  of  Roger,  Earl  of  March,  to  succeed  Richard  II., 
by  virtue  of  descent  in  the  female  line  from  an  elder  son. 
of  Edward  III.,  showed  the  new  doctrines  in  their  ex* 
tremest  form.  But  all  claims  on  this  score  had  been  set 
aside  by  the  repeated  acts  of  Parliament  which  gave  the 
crown  to  Henry  IV.  and  his  heirs.  No  title  could  be 
better  than  that  of  the  Lancastrian  kings;  and,  amid  the 
glories  of  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  the  genealogical  fancy 
which  was  all  that  could  be  pleaded  for  the  other  family 
seems  gradually  to  have  been  forgotten.  But,  just  about 
the  time  of  the  loss  of  Aquitaine,  a  number  of  circum¬ 
stances  joined  together  to  give  a  renewed  importance 
to  their  claims.  Those  claims  had  now  passed  to  Rich 
ard,  Duke  of  York,  who  in  the  male  line  represented  a 
son  of  Edward  III.,  younger  than  John  of  Gaunt,  but 
who  in  the  female  line  represented  the  elder  brother  Lio¬ 
nel.  The  weakness  of  Henry  VI.,  sometimes  growing 
into  absolute  imbecility,  was  now  manifest.  His  foreign 
queen  and  his  ministers,  the  Dukes  of  Suffolk  and  Som¬ 
erset,  were  unpopular  on  various  grounds,  especially  on 
account  of  the  losses  in  France.  Duke  Richard,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  an  able  and  popular  nobleman,  who  had 
won  reputation  both  in  France  and  in  Ireland.  As  long 
as  Henry  was  childless,  he  might  be  looked  on  as  heir- 
presumptive  to  the  crown.  The  only  possible  competitor 
was  the  Duke  of  Somerset  himself.  Somerset  repre¬ 
sented  a  branch  of  the  royal  family  which  was  of  doubt¬ 
ful  legitimacy,  that  ot  the  natural  children  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  who  had  been  legitimated  by  Parliament,  but 
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whose  position  as  regarded  the  royal  succession  was  not 
clear.  In  1450  a  popular  insurrection  under  Jack  Cade, 
who  called  himself  Mortimer,  might  pass  for  a  sign  that 
the  claims  ff  that  family  were  not  forgotten.  The  Duke 
of  Suffolk,  impeached  by  the  Commons,  but  not  sen¬ 
tenced  by  the  Lords,  had  been  irregularly  put  to  death. 
Somerset  now  remained  as  the  unpopular  minister, 
while  Richard  of  York  was  the  leader  of  a  popular  op¬ 
position.  The  birth  of  the  king’s  only  son  in  1453  t°°k 
away  the  duke’s  hope  of  a  peaceful  succession,  and  in 
1455  the  civil  war  began. 

The  war  of  York  and  Lancaster,  like  the  great  war 
with  France,  with  its  occasional  lulls  and  truces,  must 
be  looked  on  as  really  lasting,  notwithstanding  reconcil¬ 
iations,  restorations,  and  momentary  reigns,  from  the 
time  when  the  sword  was  first  drawn  against  Henry  VI. 
to  the  time  when  it  was  last  drawn  against  Henry  VII. 
One  thing  is  to  be  noted  throughout,  that,  after  every 
revolution,  a  Parliament  was  always  found  ready  to  con¬ 
demn  the  defeated  side,  and  to  acknowledge  the  rights 
of  the  conqueror.  Thus,  in  the  early  stage  of  the  war, 
the  Duke  of  York  was  attainted  in  1459*  In  1460  the 
victory  of  Northampton  put  him  in  a  position  to  make 
good  his  claim  to  the  crown.  A  compromise  was 
brought  about  by  the  Lords,  which  sounds  as  if  it  had 
been  suggested  by  the  treaty  of  Troyes.  By  their  award 
it  was  agreed  that  Henry  should  keep  the  crown  for  life, 
but  that  the  duke  should  displace  the  king’s  son  in  the 
rank  of  heir  apparent.  Such  an  award  implied  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  the  new  doctrine  of  absolute  hereditary  right 
in  its  extremest  form.  At  the  same  time,  it  saved  the 
personal  rights  of  the  crowned  king  to  whom  the  claim¬ 
ant  had  sworn  allegiance.  But  this  settlement  on  paper 
had  no  practical  effect.  The  queen  and  the  lords  of  her 
party  disregarded  it.  In  1460  Duke  Richard  fell  at 
Wakefield,  and  his  claims  passed  to  his  son  Edward. 
The  compromise  was  now  set  aside  on  both  sides.  Henry 
had  joined,  or  had  been  made  to  join,  the  queen’s  forces 
after  the  victory  of  Wakefield.  The  Yorkist  doctrine 
was  that,  by  so  doing,  he  had  broken  the  award,  and 
had  thereby  forfeited  the  crown,  which  therefore  passed 
to  Edward.  The  claims  of  Edward  were  confirmed  by 
a  kind  of  popular  election  in  London.  After  his  crown¬ 
ing  victory  at  Towton  followed  his  coronation,  and  a 
fresh  parliamentary  settlement,  which  declared  the  vic¬ 
tor  of  Agincourt  a  usurper.  The  reign  of  Edward  IV. 
is  now  held  to  begin;  but  the  war  was  not  yet  over.  Mar¬ 
garet  sought  help  in  Scotland  and  France,  and  Scottish 
help  was  bought  by  the  surrender  of  Berwick.  The  war 
began  again  in  1463,  and  this  stage  of  it  may  be  looked 
on  as  ended  by  the  Yorkist  victory  at  Hexham  in  1464. 
The  next  year  Henry  was  captured.  But  by  this  time 
Edward  had  taken  a  step  which  led  to  the  estrangement 
of  his  most  powerful  supporters.  His  marriage  with  one 
of  his  subjects,  Elizabeth  Grey,  and  the  growing  influ¬ 
ence  of  her  family,  the  Woodvilles,  began  to  offend  the 
house  of  Neville,  and  its  head,  Richard,  Earl  of  Warwick. 
After  a  series  of  almost  unintelligible  intrigues  and  in¬ 
surrections,  Edward  was  in  1470  driven  out  of  theking- 
dom  by  a  union  between  Warwick  and  the  king’s  own 
brother,  George,  Duke  of  Clarence.  Henry  VI.  was  now 
taken  from  prison  and  again  declared  king.  The  crown 
was  settled  by  Parliament  on  him  and  his  son,  with  re¬ 
mainder  to  Clarence.  But  in  the  next  year  Edward 
came  back;  Clarence  again  changed  sides,  and  the  crown 
was  secured  to  Edward  by  the  fights  of  Barnet  and 
Tewkesbury.  At  Tewkesbury  Eel  ward,  the  son  of 
Henry  was  killed;  the  death  —  we  may  feel  surs  that  it 
was  the  murder  —  of  Henry  himself  followed.  The  le¬ 
gitimate  male  line  of  Lancaster  was  now  extinct;  no  de¬ 
scendant  of  any  one  of  the  sons  of  Henry  IV.  survived. 
There  were  foreign  princes  descended  from  John  of  Gaunt 


in  the  female  line,  and  among  them  the  famous  Charles, 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  seems,  among  the  other  object* 
of  his  ambition,  to  have  sometimes  dreamed  of  the  English 
crown  for  himself.  Such  claims  were  not  likely  to  meet 
with  any  support  in  England;  and  Edward,  by  a  stroke 
of  real  policy,  won  Charles  to  his  side  by  the  hand  of  his 
sister  Margaret,  and  found  shelter  at  his  brother-in-law’s 
court  during  his  exile.  In  England  the  hopes  of  the 
Lancastrian  party  now  turned  in  a  new  direction,  to  le¬ 
gitimated  descendants  of  John  of  Gaunt  of  the  house  of 
Somerset.  That  house  also  was  extinct  in  the  male  line; 
its  representative  was  Margaret,  Countess  of  Richmond. 
Her  young  son,  Henry  Tudor,  Earl  of  Richmond,  was 
now,  in  the  lack  of  any  better  claimant,  looked  on  as  the 
heir  of  Lancaster.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  no  genea¬ 
logical  subtlety  could  be  held  to  give  him  any  share  in 
the  royalty  which  the  choice  of  the  nation  had  conferred 
on  the  line  of  Henry  IV.  But  something  of  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  royal  descent  might  be  held  to  have  come  to 
Henry  in  a  strange  way  through  his  father’s  mother. 
She  was  no  other  than  Katharine  of  France,  the  widow 
of  Henry  V.,  who  married  a  Welshman  named  Owen 
Tudor,  in  whose  descendants  the  crown  of  England 
passed,  by  a  strange  genealogical  accident,  to  the  ancient 
stock  of  Britain. 

For  the  remaining  twelve  years  of  his  life  Edward  IV. 
reigned  without  any  important  disturbance  at  home. 
But  the  members  of  the  house  of  York  had  already  be¬ 
gun  to  turn  one  against  another.  The  validity  of  Ed¬ 
ward’s  marriage,  and,  therefore,  the  legitimacy  of  his 
children,  was  doubtful.  Clarence  was  in  any  case  the 
next  in  succession  after  them,  while,  by  the  statute 
passed  during  Henry’s  second  reign,  he  had  a  claim  be¬ 
fore  Edward  himself.  In  1478  this  dangerous  brother 
was  condemned  in  Parliament  on  a  vague  charge  of 
treason ;  and  he  presently  died,  though  not  by  any  pub¬ 
lic  execution.  The  latter  years  of  Edward  IV.  were 
taken  up  chiefly  with  foreign  policy  and  foreign  war, 
both  of  which  were  on  rather  a  small  scale.  A  Scot¬ 
tish  war  from  1480  to  1482  is  remarkable  for  the  recov¬ 
ery  of  Berwick.  In  continental  politics  Edward  was 
specially  busy.  His  policy  took  largely  the  form  of 
planning  foreign  marriages  for  his  children,  none  of  which 
were  carried  into  effect.  Even  before  he  was  dviven  out 
in  1470,  he  was  trying  to  form  alliances  against  France, 
especially  with  Charles  of  Burgundy.  But,  though 
Charles  sheltered  Edward  in  his  exile,  he  gave  him  no 
real  support  when  in  1475  he  actually  began  an  invasion 
of  France.  Edward,  as  well  as  Charles,  was  outwitted 
by  Lewis  XL  The  king  and  his  counselors  went  home, 
without  glory  or  conquest,  but  with  large  bribes  of 
French  money. 

The  death  of  Edward  in  1483  again,  nominally,  at 
least,  gave  the  crown  to  a  minor,  Edward,  the  eldest  son 
of  the  late  king.  The  suspicions  which  had  been 
vaguely  raised  against  John  of  Gaunt  during  the  minor¬ 
ity  of  Richard  II.  became  realities  in  the  case  of  the 
ambitious  uncle  of  Edward  V.  This  was  Richard,  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  the  youngest  son  of  Richard,  Duke  of 
York,  who  was  declared  protector  of  the  young  king. 
His  protectorate  was  marked  by  the  illegal  slaughter  of 
several  of  the  lords  of  the  party  of  the  queen  mother. 
Presently  Richard’s  own  adherents  claimed  the  crown 
for  him.  The  claim  was  based  on  the  alleged  invalidity 
of  Edward  IV.’s  marriage.  Some  ventured  on  the  more 
improbable  scandal  that  neither  Edward  nor  Clarence 
was  really  a  son  of  Duke  Richard,  and  that  Richard  of 
Gloucester  was  his  only  real  representative.  A  more 
decent  argument  was  found  in  the  attainder  of  George 
of  Clarence,  which,  it  was  held,  shut  out  his  children 
from  the  succession.  An  irregular  kind  of  election, 
which,  however,  professed  to  be  made  by  the  estates  of 
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the  realm,  called  on  Richard  to  assume  the  crown.  He 
was  crowned  instead  ol  his  nephew  ;  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  both  Edward  and  his  brother  Richard, 
Duke  of  York,  were  made  away  with,  like  Arthur  in 
earlier  days,  at  the  bidding  of  their  uncle.  The  ancient 
custom  of  England  would  have  spared  all  these  crimes. 
Richard,  who  had  in  other  respects  many  of  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  a  good  ruler,  would  doubtless  have  been  chosen 
on  the  death  of  his  brother.  As  it  was,  his  crown  was 
at  once  threatened  by  Henry  of  Richmond,  who  now 
passed  for  the  representative  of  the  house  of  Lancas¬ 
ter.  The  aim  of  his  party  was  to  marry  him  to  Eliza¬ 
beth,  daughter  of  Edward  IV.,  who  now  represented 
the  more  regular  succession  of  the  house  of  York. 
Richmond  was  in  banishment  in  Britanny.  The  first 
attempts  of  himself  and  his  partisans  were  crushed.  At 
this  stage  of  English  history  everything  turns  on  marriages 
and  genealogies.  The  deaths  of  Richard’s  queen,  Anne 
Neville,  and  his  son  Edward,  open  a  new  stage  in  the 
tale.  John,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  the  son  of  the  king’s  sis¬ 
ter,  Elizabeth,  Duchess  of  Suffolk,  was  now  declared 
the  presumptive  heir.  But  Richard  now  designed  a 
marriage  with  his  own  niece  Elizabeth,  to  which  she  and 
her  mother  seem  to  have  consented.  This  plan  hast¬ 
ened  the  schemes  of  Richmond.  He  landed,  raised  an 
army,  and,  helped  by  the  treachery  of  the  Stanleys  and 
Percies,  he  overthrew  Richard  at  Bosworth,  August  22, 
1485.  Henry  was  crowned,  and  Parliament  settled  the 
crown  on  him  and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  and  none  other. 
The  new  king  clearly  wished  that  his  claims  should  be 
in  no  way  dependent  on  his  intended  marriage  with 
Elizabeth.  Parliament,  on  the  other  hand,  was  clearly 
unwilling  to  give  its  formal  sanction  either  to  a  right  of 
conquest  or  to  Henry's  strange  hereditary  claim. 
Henry,  in  short,  reigned  by  a  parliamentary  title,  by  an 
election  which  followed  his  coronation.  In  the  next 
year,  however,  he  carried  out  his  promise  of  marrying 
Elizabeth  ;  and,  before  the  end  of  the  year  i486,  the 
birth  of  his  eldest  son,  who,  as  the  son  of  the  first  Brit¬ 
ish  king  of  England,  received  the  name  of  Arthur, 
seemed  to  put  the  succession  on  a  sure  ground. 

In  1509,  Henry  VII.  died.  His  eldest  surviving  son, 
Henry  VIII.,  who  now  united  the  claims  of  York  and 
Lancaster,  succeeded  without  a  breath  of  opposition. 
He  was  the  first  king  since  Richard  If.  who  reigned  by 
an  undisputed  title  ;  and  he  was,  strangely  enough,  the 
last  king  who  was  formally  elected  in  ancient  fashion 
in  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation.  With  him,  rather 
than  with  his  father,  a  new  period  opens  ;  or,  more  ac¬ 
curately  still,  the  new  period  opens  with  the  second 
period  of  Henry  VII. ’s  reign,  after  all  opposition  to  his 
title  had  passed  away.  When  the  first  Tudor  king  felt 
himself  safe,  the  Tudor  despotism  began.  Under  the 
second  Tudor  king  that  despotism  allied  itself  with 
ecclesiastical  change,  and  the  sixteenth  century  put  on 
its  most  characteristic  aspect. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  England  came  within 
the  range  of  those  general  causes  of  change  which  were 
now  beginning  to  affect  all  Europe.  The  revival  of 
learning,  as  it  is  called,  was  now  spreading  from  Italy 
Into  other  lands.  The  three  great  inventions  which  in 
the  course  of  the  fifteenth  century  affected  the  general 
state  of  mankind,  gunpowder,  printing,  and  the  com¬ 
pass,  began  in  the  course  of  the  second  half  of  that  cent¬ 
ury  to  do  their  work  on  England  also.  The  Wars  of 
the  Roses  differ  widely,  in  their  military  character,  from 
the  civil  wars  of  earlier  times.  The  personal  displays  of 
chivalry  in  the  field,  as  well  as  the  older  style  of  fortifi¬ 
cation,  both  became  useless  before  the  new  engines  of 
destruction.  But,  above  all  things,  it  was  during  this 
time  that,  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  the  chief  steps  were 
taken  toward  that  general  overthrow  of  ancient  liberties 


which  reached  its  highest  growth  in  the  sixteenth  cent¬ 
ury.  Europe  was  massing  itself  into  a  system  of  pow¬ 
ers,  greater  in  extent  and  smaller  in  number,  than  here¬ 
tofore.  The  masters  of  these  powers  were  learning  a 
more  subtle  p  olicy  in  foreign  affairs  than  those  who  went 
before  them,  and  they  were  beginning  to  rest  their  trust 
at  home  on  standing  armies.  We  have  reached  the  time 
of  Lewis  XI.  and  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon.  While 
France  had  grown  by  the  annexation  of  nearly  all  its 
vassal  states,  and  of  some  states  which  were  not  its  vas¬ 
sals,  the  new  power  of  Spain  was  growing  up,  to  develop 
m  the  next  period  into  the  gigantic  dominion  of  the 
House  of  Austria.  Italy,  with  the  mass  of  itssmall  com¬ 
monwealths  grouped  together  among  a  few  larger 
states,  some  princely,  some  republican,  becomes  dur¬ 
ing  this  age  the  battlefield  of  the  rival  powers.  This 
new  state  of  things  was  not  without  its  influence  on 
England,  though  its  insular  position  saved  it  from  be¬ 
ing  so  completely  carried  away  as  the  continental 
nations.  The  power  of  the  crown  grew  to  a  pitch 
which  was  altogether  unknown  at  any  earlier  time  ex¬ 
cept  under  the  Conqueror  and  his  immediate  successors. 
Parliaments  become  more  servile;  sometimes  they  are 
dispensed  with  altogether.  Arbitrary  acts  on  the  part 
of  the  crown  are  perhaps  not  more  common  than  in 
earlier  times  ;  but  they  take  a  new  character.  When 
law  is  generally  weak  and  is  easily  broken,  the  king’s 
breaches  of  the  law  do  not  seem  very  different  from 
breaches  of  the  law  on  the  part  of  other  men.  When 
the  king  has  become  powerful  enough  to  enforce  the 
law  on  other  men,  but  fails  to  observe  the  law  in  his 
own  acts,  the  fault  is  of  another  kind.  It  is  no  longer 
general  lawlessness,  but  deliberate  arbitrary  rule. 

It  was  to  this  state  of  things  that  England  was  tend¬ 
ing  during  the  whole  of  this  time.  The  stir  of  civil  war 
alternated  with  the  repose  of  despotism.  It  might  al¬ 
most  be  said  that  the  two  went  on  side  by  side  ;  for  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses  were  not  a  period  of  anarchy  like  the 
wars  of  Stephen  and  Matilda.  The  crown  was  fought 
for  by  contending  princes  at  the  head  of  great  armies ; 
but  there  was  little  or  nothing  of  the  wasting  local  and 
personal  warfare  of  the  earlier  time.  Except  where  the 
actual  strife  was  waging,  things  went  on  much  as  usual. 
The  king  in  possession  was  obeyed  wherever  his  enemies 
were  not  in  military  occupation.  After  each  revolution 
a  parliament  was  ready  to  approve  the  change,  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  conqueror,  to  regulate  the  succession 
according  to  his  pleasure,  and  commonly  to  attaint  the 
defeated  prince  and  his  supporters.  It  marks  that  the 
age  of  revolution  was  drawing  to  an  end  when  the  fa¬ 
mous  statute  of  Henry  VII.  declared  that  no  man  would 
be  called  in  question  for  adhering  to  a  king  in  posses¬ 
sion,  be  his  title  good  or  bad.  The  care  taken  by  every 
claimant  of  the  crown  to  obtain  a  parliamentary  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  his  right  was  at  once  a  homage  paid 
to  the  formal  authority  of  parliaments  and  a  heavy  blow 
struck  at  their  moral  weight.  The  parliaments  of  this 
time  were  fast  losing  the  spirit  of  the  elder  parliaments. 
The  number  of  the  temporal  lords  was  lessened  by  bat¬ 
tles,  executions,  and  banishments.  The  spiritual  lords 
had  become  more  thoroughly  servants  of  the  crown  than 
at  any  time  since  the  twelfth  century.  The  lower  house 
had  also  undergone  a  change.  In  one  sense  its  position 
had  risen.  The  place  of  representative  of  a  city  or  bor¬ 
ough  was  now  sought  for  by  men  who  were  not  actual 
citizens  or  burgesses.  And,  owing  to  the  restrictive 
statute  of  Henry  VI.  and  to  the  change  in  the  constitu¬ 
tions  of  the  boroughs,  both  knights  and  burgesses  were 
now  chosen  by  less  popular  constituencies  than  those 
who  chose  them  in  earlier  times.  Yet,  low  as  parlia¬ 
ments  had  fallen  from  their  ancient  standard,  they  still 
kept  virtue  enough  for  kings  to  dread  them.  Ever) 
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king  of  this  age  who  deemed  himself  safe  on  his  throne 
tried  to  reign  without  a  parliament.  During  the  first 
reign  of  Edward  IV.,  parliament  met,  formally  at  least, 
with  one  exception,  every  year.  In  the  latter  part  of 
his  reign,  five  years  passed  without  a  parliament.  So  it 
was  with  Ilenry  VII.  Parliaments  were  frequent 
while  insurrections  were  frequent.  The  last  eleven  years 
of  Henry’s  reign  saw  only  a  single  parliament.  On  the 
other  hand,  Richard  III.,  whose  throne  was  not  safe 
during  a  moment  of  his  short  reign,  was  the  least  un¬ 
constitutional  king  of  this  period.  He  had  time  only 
for  a  single  parliament,  but  that  was  a  parliament  rich 
in  legislation,  and  which  passed  one  great  law  restrain¬ 
ing  a  special  abuse  of  royal  power.  Edward  IV.,  in 
the  times  when  he  dispensed  with  parliaments,  brought 
in  a  practice  of  gathering  what  were  called  benevolences , 
gifts  to  the  crown  which  were  nominally  free-will  offer¬ 
ings,  but  which  it  was  dangerous  for  the  subject  to  re¬ 
fuse.  These  benevolences  were  expressly  declared  illegal 
by  the  statute  of  Richard.  But  Richard  himself  broke 
his  own  law;  and  later  kings  found  it  convenient  to 
follow  his  practice  rather  than  his  legislation.  And 
when  the  statute  of  Richard  was  quoted  against  them, 
they  were  not  ashamed  to  plead  that  the  act  of  the 
usurper  was  of  itself  null. 

This,  then,  was  the  time  of  trial  for  England  and  her 
liberties.  She  and  they  were  now  full  grown,  and  their 
strength  had  to  be  proved.  Her  probation  went  on  for 
more  than  two  hundred  years;  but  now  it  began.  In 
the  end  the  nation  and  its  liberties  proved  too  strong 
for  the  kings.  Parliaments  were  bullied,  packed,  and 
corrupted  ;  their  sittings  were  stopped  for  years  to¬ 
gether  ;  but  they  were  never  abolished.  The  great  laws 
which  secured  freedom  were  often  broken,  but  they 
were  never  repealed  or  set  aside.  At  the  beginning  of 
this  period  the  distinction  between  an  absolute  and  a 
limited  monarchy  was  as  clearly  drawn  out  by  a  minister 
of  Henry  VI.  as  it  could  be  by  any  modern  political 
writer.  And,  if  the  practice  did  not  always  conform  to 
the  model  traced  by  Sir  John  Fortescue,  the  law  always 
did.  The  old  principles  of  freedom  were  never  so 
utterly  forgotten,  never  so  utterly  trodden  under  foot, 
that  they  could  not  be  called  to  life  again  when  the 
favorable  moment  came.  In  this,  it  is  plain,  the  history 
of  England  differs  from  the  history  of  France,  of  Spain, 
of  most  continental  countries.  And  certainly  one  reason 
for  the  difference  was  that  they  were  continental  coun¬ 
tries,  while  England  is  insular.  Constant  rivalries,  con¬ 
stant  warfare  with  immediate  neighbors,  gave  better 
pretexts  for  the  maintenance  of  standing  armies  than 
could  be  found  in  England.  The  only  immediate 
neighbor  of  England  was  Scotland.  And  the  wars  with 
Scotland,  though  working  constant  damage  to  the  border 
shires,  were  not  so  dangerous  to  the  kingdom  in  general 
that  either  prince  or  people  would  have  dreamed  of 
keeping  up  a  standing  army  on  their  account.  And, 
after  Henry  VII. ’s  treaty,  war  with  Scotland  ceased  to 
be  the  regular  state  of  things.  Our  kings  therefore, 
without  a  standing  army,  could  not  utterly  root  out 
freedom  as  their  continental  brethren  did.  In  the  worst 
times  they  were  driven  to  summon  parliaments  from 
time  to  time,  and  those  parliaments  now  and  then 
showed  traces  of  the  old  spirit.  Still,  from  this  time 
onward  the  administration  becomes  highly  arbitrary. 
The  king  and  his  council  were  guilty  of  constant  illegal 
interference  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  The  Court 
of  Star-Chamber,  an  offshoot  from  the  Privy  Council 
and  so  from  the  old  curia  regis ,  though  sometimes  use¬ 
ful  in  punishing  offenders  who  were  too  strong  for  the 
ordinary  course,  of  law,  became  a  terrible  engine  of 
oppression.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  time  that  judicial 
torture,  unknown  at  all  times  to  English  law,  and  un¬ 


known  to  English  practice  at  ail  times  before  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century  and  after  the  seventeenth,  now  began  to 
be  freely  used.  But  it  was  used  in  every  case  by  a 
special  and  illegal  exercise  of  prerogative.  No  man 
was  ever  tortured  to  extort  confession  in  any  of  the 
regular  courts  of  English  law. 

We  have  seen  that  the  civil  wars  really  end,  and  that 
the  time  of  unrestrained  Tudor  domination  begins,  in 
the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  His  later  rule 
was  the  rule  of  a  despot,  who  strove  as  far  as  might  be 
to  reign  without  a  parliament.  His  desire  to  be  inde¬ 
pendent  of  his  people  led  to  that  rule  of  grasping  avarice 
which  has  caused  his  rule  to  be  chiefly  remembered  for 
the  endless  shifts  by  which  his  greed  of  money  was  satis¬ 
fied.  His  reign  is  important  chiefly  as  leading  the  way 
to  the  more  brilliant  time  which  followed,  a  time  which 
can  be  understood  only  if  we  throw  ourselves  into  the 
point  of  view  from  which  men  looked  upon  it  at  the 
time.  The  next  king,  Henry  VIII.,  began  his  reign  in 
two  characters  which  at  once  marked  it  off  from  any 
reign  since  that  of  Henry  V.,  we  might  almost  say  from 
any  reign  since  that  of  Edward  III.  After  a  long  time, 
during  which  the  strength  of  England  had  been  wasted 
in  deciding  in  arms  between  rival  pretenders  to  the 
crown,  England  had  again  a  king  whose  title  was  undis¬ 
puted,  and  who  led  Englishmen  to  conquest  beyond  the 
sea.  That  was  the  first  aspect  in  which  Henry  VIII.  ap¬ 
peared  to  England  and  to  Europe.  The  real  historical 
characteristics  of  his  reign  are  different.  The  special 
features  of  his  reign  are  the  working  of  a  despotism  of  a 
very  peculiar  kind,  and  the  application  of  that  despotism 
to  work  a  great  ecclesiastical  revolution.  But,  though 
this  last  is  the  special  characteristic  of  the  age  and  the 
reign  of  Henry,  yet  it  did  not  become  a  characteristic 
of  his  reign  till  he  had  already  been  many  years  on  the 
throne.  The  acts  which  his  name  first  suggests  to  the 
popular  mind,  the  suppression  of  monasteries  and  the 
beheading  of  wives,  do  indeed  effectually  distinguish  his 
reign  from  any  other ;  but  they  are  features  which  be¬ 
long  to  the  latter  years  of  his  reign  only.  They  no  more 
make  up  the  whole  of  Henry’s  reign  than  the  Scottish 
wars  make  up  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 
During  the  greater  part  of  Henry ’s  reign  the  character¬ 
istic  feature  of  the  time  seemed  to  be  the  unusually 
high  place  which  England  held  in  the  general  affairs  of 
Europe. 

The  traditions  of  arbitrary  power  and  unscrupulous 
shedding  of  blood  had  been  handed  on  to  Henry  by  his 
predecessors,  as  far  back  as  his  Yorkist  grandfather. 
It  was  the  peculiar  direction  which  was  given  to  despot¬ 
ism  and  slaughter  in  the  latter  part  of  his  v  ign  which 
was  wholly  his  own.  The  darkest  side  ot  Henry’s 
character  came  more  and  more  into  prominenc  in  his 
later  years  ;  but  his  rule  was  arbitrary,  and  on  occasion 
bloody,  from  the  beginning.  He  could  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  put  men  to  death,  either  to  gratify  a  popular  cry 
or  to  shield  himself  from  purely  imaginary  dangers. 
Empson  and  Dudley,  the  ministers  of  his  father,  had 
fully  deserved  the  hatred  of  the  people ;  but  their  exe¬ 
cution,  almost  the  first  act  of  Henry’s  reign,  could  be 
justified  o  1  no  possible  ground  of  law.  In  the  midst  of 
Henry’s  French  wars,  in  1521,  Edward  Stafford,  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  was  put  to  death,  rather  because  his 
royal  descent  was  deemed  to  make  him  dangerous  than 
on  account  of  any  proved  crime.  But,  in  these  and  in 
all  Henry’s  acts,  ve  see  that  attention  to  formal  legality 
which  is  the  special  characteristic  of  his  reign.  At  no 
time,  unless  under  the  first  years  of  the  Conquest,  was 
so  much  wrong  done  under  legal  form,  and  the  Con¬ 
queror  at  least  did  not  send  those  whom  he  despoiled  to> 
the  scaffold.  It  would  be  going  a  great  deal  too  far  to 
say  that  all  Henry’s  acts  could  be  justified  by  the  letter 
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of  the  law  of  England  ;  but  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  he 
could  always  plead  either  law  or  precedent.  For  his 
worst  acts  he  was  always  able  to  show  at  least  some 
pretense  of  legal  sanction  ;  his  tyranny  never  became  a 
reign  of  mere  violence.  In  his  days  law  emphatically  be¬ 
came  unlaw.  Parliaments  legislated  as  he  thought  good ; 
judges  and  juries  gave  such  judgments  and  verdicts  as 
he  thought  good  ;  and,  when  their  action  was  too  slow, 
parliament  was  ready  to  attaint,  even  without  a  hearing, 
any  one  whom  the  king  wished  to  destroy.  When 
Henry’s  mind  turned  to  ecclesiastical  change,  parliaments 
and  convocations  alike  were  ready  to  shape  the  creed  of 
the  nation  according  to  the  caprice  of  its  ruler.  That 
such  a  tyranny  could  in  this  way  be  carried  out,  never 
by  mere  force,  often  under  strictly  legal  forms,  makes 
the  character  both  of  the  man  and  of  the  time  a  study 
of  special  interest.  It  is  a  time  which  specially  deserves 
and  needs  an  historian.  Here  nothing  more  can  be 
done  than  to  trace  its  most  general  features. 

The  ecclesiastical  work  of  Henry’s  reign  was  not  re¬ 
ligious  reformation  in  the  sense  in  which  those  words 
would  have  been  understood  by  Wickliffe  or  Luther. 
Henry  now  and  then,  in  the  endless  shiftings  of  his 
course,  looked  in  the  direction  of  the  German  reform¬ 
ers,  but  it  was  rather  for  political  than  for  religious  ends. 
One  or  two  of  his  theological  productions  at  one  stage 
do  indeed  show  a  slight  Protestant  tendency  on  one  or 
two  points.  But  this  was  only  for  a  moment  ;  Henry’s 
later  legislation  went  toward  the  establishment  of  the 
most  rigid  orthodoxy,  according  to  the  Roman  type,  in 
all  matters  of  dogma.  To  the  end  of  his  days  Henry 
and  his  prelates,  Cranmer  conspicuously  among  them, 
took  care  to  send  to  the  flames  any  who  swerved  in  the 
least  degree  from  the  received  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation.  Henry’s  scheme  was  to  carry  out  in  its  full¬ 
ness  that  after  which  earlier  kings  had  so  often  striven, 
the  complete  emancipation  of  England  from  the  power 
of  the  Roman  See,  and  the  transfer  of  the  highest  ec¬ 
clesiastical  jurisdiction  to  the  crown.  In  this  he  did 
little  more  than  put  into  a  more  distinct  shape  the  au¬ 
thority  which  the  Conqueror  had  exercised,  and  which 
Henry  II.  had  striven  to  win  back.  The  ancient  kings 
had  allowed  the  authority  of  the  Pope  to  be  exercised 
only  so  far  as  they  thought  good  ;  Henry  threw  it  off 
altogether.  The  Acts  of  1534,  which  swept  away  the 
Roman  supremacy,  were  the  climax  of  the  legislation 
which  had  been  begun  in  the  Constitutions  of  Claren¬ 
don,  and  which  had  been  carried  on  in  the  statutes  of 
Provisors  and  of  pratnunire .  A  few  special  points  of 
Henry’s  legislation  which  were  likely  to  give  special 
offense  lasted  only  during  his  own  reign  and  that  of 
his  son.  Such  were  the  title  of  Head  of  the  Church, 
and  that  personal  jurisdiction  in  ecclesiastical  matters 
which  Henry  claimed  to  exercise  either  by  himself  or 
through  his  vicar-general.  Such  again  were  the  com¬ 
missions  from  the  crown  which  were  taken  out  by 
bishops  under  Henry  and  Edward.  These  things 
formed  no  essential  part  of  the  royal  supremacy.  They 
were  abolished  under  Mary,  and  they  were  not  reestab¬ 
lished  under  Elizabeth.  The  essence  of  the  change 
which  Henry  wrought  was  the  abolition  of  all  foreign 
jurisdiction  within  the  island  realm.  And  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that,  though  the  Roman  bishop  was  chiefly 
aimed  at,  the  Roman  emperor  was  aimed  at  also.  It 
was  not  without  reason  that  the  ancient  imperial  style 
of  England  now  reappears.  Since  the  Conquest  the 
use  of  t hat  style  had  been  rare,  and  the  instances  of  its 
use  always  mark  some  special  need  of  the  time.  Its  in¬ 
creased  frequency  under  Henry  marks  a  special  need  of 
his  time.  When  the  imperial  power  was  in  the  hands 
of  Charles  V.,  and  when  Charles  V.  was  an  enemy,  it 
was  not  without  reason  that  it  was  declared  that  the 
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kingdom  of  England  was  an  empire,  and  that  its  crown 
was  an  imperial  crown.  Separation  from  the  See  of 
Rome  was  not  meant  to  carry  with  it  any  change  of 
doctrine,  or  to  imply  any  breach  of  communion  with 
the  churches  which  remained  in  the  Roman  obedience. 
It  was  strictly  a  scheme  of  ecclesiastical  independence, 
and  no  more.  But  the  acts  of  Henry  put  on  a  peculiar 
character  from  the  circumstances  which  led  to  his  eccle¬ 
siastical  changes,  and  from  the  way  in  which  many  of 
them  were  carried  out.  And,  when  ecclesiastical  change 
had  once  begun,  it  could  not  fail  to  ally  itself  with  other 
influences,  however  little  such  alliance  formed  any  part 
of  the  scheme  of  Henry  himself. 

In  strictness  of  speech,  the  English  Reformation,  if  by 
those  words  we  understand  changes  in  doctrine  and  ritual, 
is  quite  distinct  from  Henry’s  assertion  of  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  independence  of  England.  In  idea  the  two  things 
stand  quite  separate.  Practically  the  two  form  two 
stages  in  a  great  series  of  cause  and  effect.  The  system 
of  Henry  has  been  epigrammatically  described  as  Popery 
without  the  Pope.  And  the  experience  of  a  few  years 
show  that  Popery  without  the  Pope  was  a  visionary 
scheme.  But  the  various  stages  which  are  often  con¬ 
founded  under  the  one  name  of  “  The  Reformation  ” 
must  be  carefully  distinguished.  There  was  not  in  Eng¬ 
land,  as  there  was  in  some  foreign  countries,  a  particu¬ 
lar  act  of  a  particular  year  which  might  fairly  be  called 
“  The  Reformation.”  In  England,  if  the  formula  “  The 
Reformation”  has  any  meaning  at  all,  it  means  the 
whole  period  of  ecclesiastical  change  which  was  Si  read 
over  a  time  of  about  forty  years.  It  was  a  time  oi  011- 
stant  change,  of  change  backward  and  forward;  its  re¬ 
sult  was  that,  by  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
there  was  an  established  state  of  things  wholly  different 
from  the  established  state  of  things  which  there  had 
been  in  the  middle  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  But 
in  the  development  of  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of 
England,  just  as  in  the  development  of  her  political  con¬ 
stitution,  there  was  no  moment  when  an  old  state  of 
things  was  altogether  swept  away,  and  when  a  wholly 
new  state  of  things  was  set  up  in  its  place.  The  eccles¬ 
iastical  development  was  farswifter,  far  more  violent,  than 
the  political  development,  but  the  two  were  essentially  of 
the  same  kind.  Both  were  brought  about  by  the  gradual 
working  of  causes  and  their  effects.  As  the  political 
development  of  England  was  something  wholly  unlike 
the  violent  change  of  the  French  Revolution,  so  the 
ecclesiastical  development  of  England  was  wholly  unlike 
the  violent  change  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Swiss  Pro¬ 
testant  cantons. 

For  twenty  years  after  his  accession,  Henry  was  fa¬ 
mous,  not  only  for  strict  orthodoxy  of  dogma,  but  for 
special  devotion  to  the  Roman  See.  He  had  received  a 
learned  education,  and  he  believed  himself  to  be  a  spe¬ 
cial  master  of  theology.  His  writings  in  that  character, 
as  a  defender  of  Roman  doctrine  against  Luther,  won 
him  in  1521,  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith,  which  by 
a  singular  irony  was  conferred  by  Leo  X.  Through  all 
this  first  period  of  his  reign,  the  series  of  ecclesiastical 
statesmen  still  goes  on.  For  fourteen  years,  from  1515 
to  1529,  ecclesiastical  statesmanship  was  in  truth  at  its 
highest  pitch  in  the  person  of  Thomas  Wolsey,  arch¬ 
bishop,  cardinal,  and  chancellor.  During  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  this  famous  man,  we  are  instinctively  reminded 
of  the  joint  rule  of  an  earlier  Henry  and  an  earlier 
Thomas  ;  but  the  fate  of  the  two  great  chancellors  was 
widely  different.  No  English  minister  before  Wolsey, 
and  few  after  him,  ever  attained  so  great  an  European 
position.  Me  dreamed  of  the  popedom,  while  his  mas¬ 
ter  dreamed  of  the  empire.  In  his  home  administration 
Wolsey  carried  out  the  policy  which  had  become  usual 
since  Edward  IV.,  and  summoned  parliament  as  seldom 
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as  possible.  On  the  other  hand,  his  administration  of 
justice  won  the  highest  general  confidence,  and  his 
hand  was  far  from  heavy  on  the  maintainers  of  the  new 
religious  doctrines.  On  the  whole  his  position  is  rather 
European  than  English.  He  is  the  minister  of  Henry 
in  his  earlier  character  as  warrior,  conqueror,  and 
arbiter  of  Europe.  He  is  more  like  the  great  cardinals 
who  ruled  in  other  lands  than  anything  to  which  we  are 
used  in  England.  The  purely  English  work  of  Henry's 
reign  was  done  by  the  hands  of  men  of  another  kind. 
The  era  of  the  lay  statesman  now  begins  in  the  might¬ 
iest  and  most  terrible  of  their  number,  Thomas  Crom¬ 
well.  From  this  time  the  highest  offices  are  still  occa¬ 
sionally  held  by  churchmen,  even  as  late  as  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  But  the  holding  of  office  by 
churchmen  now  becomes  exceptional ;  lay  administration 
is  the  rule. 

There  is  no  need  to  go  through  the  endless  tale  of 
Henry’s  marriages,  divorces,  and  beheadings  of  wives, 
except  so  far  as  they  have  a  political  or  ecclesiastical 
bearing.  The  mere  number  of  Henry’s  wives  is  un¬ 
paralleled  in  English  history,  and  has  not  many  parallels  in 
any  history  ;  and  the  king  was,  to  say  the  least,  unlucky, 
who,  out  of  six  wives,  found  himself  obliged  to  divorce 
two  and  behead  two  others.  But,  even  in  these  mat¬ 
ters,  the  peculiar  character  of  Henry's  tyranny  stands 
forth.  Everything  is  done  with  some  show  of  legal 
form.  When  he  wishes  to  get  rid  of  a  wife,  or  to  ex¬ 
change  one  wife  for  another,  the  first  is  divorced  or 
beheaded  by  some  process  which  has  at  least  the  show 
of  legal  authority.  The  new  state  of  things  was  ushered 
in  by  the  beheading  of  Sir  Thomas  More  and  of  John 
Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester.  No  greater  mockery  of 
all  the  forms  of  justice  was  ever  done  in  any  age  or  in 
any  land.  But  the  execution  of  these  two  worthies 
calls  for  a  special  notice  on  account  of  the  great  con¬ 
stitutional  point  which  it  involves.  They  were  called 
on  to  swear  both  to  the  succession  to  the  crown,  as 
settled  on  the  issue  of  Anne,  and  also  to  the  preamble 
of  the  act  which  declared  the  marriage  of  Katharine 
invalid.  This  latter  oath  involved  a  theological  propo¬ 
sition  of  which  their  consciences  disapproved;  to  the 
succession  they  were  perfectly  ready  to  swear.  That  is 
to  say,  More,  the  great  thinker  of  his  generation, 
utterly  cast  aside  the  whole  figment  of  hereditary  right. 
In  his  view  the  children  of  Henry  and  Anne  would  be 
illegitimate;  but,  in  his  view,  it  was  within  the  power 
of  parliament  to  settle  the  crown  on  the  king’s  illegiti¬ 
mate  children  or  on  any  persons  whatsoever.  To  the 
succession,  therefore,  which  was  all  that  was  of  any 
practical  moment,  he  would  swear  ;  to  a  proposition 
which  he  held  to  be  doctrinally  false  he  would  not 
swear.  On  these  grounds  Henry  sent  his  wisest  and 
greatest  subject  to  the  scaffold. 

Cromwell’s  reign  of  terror,  as  it  has  been  well  called, 
now  sets  in.  It  is  specially  remarkable  for  the  constant 
use  of  acts  of  attainder,  acts  sometimes  passed  without 
giving  the  accused  person  the  opportunity  of  making 
any  defense.  Not  that  in  Henry’s  reign  a  defense  went 
for  anything,  even  when  the  regular  forms  of  trial  by  a 
man’s  peers  were  observed.  It  was  deemed  for  the 
king’s  honor  that  those  whom  the  king  accused  should 
be  convicted,  and  the  Lords  or  the  jury  convicted  ac¬ 
cordingly.  In  more  than  one  case,  entries  were  found 
in  Cromwell’s  papers,  directing  that  such  and  such  a 
person  should  be  “tried  and  executed.”  Meanwhile 
new  treasons  and  other  crimes  were  invented.  Martyrs 
were  made  on  both  sides;  the  supposed  traitor  and  the 
supposed  heretic  were  sometimes  drawn  to  death  on  the 
same  hurdle.  Two  of  the  martyrdoms  of  this  period 
deserve  special  notice.  In  one  case  at  least,  but  seem¬ 
ingly  in  one  only,  the  penalties  of  heresy  were  held  to 


attach  to  the  denial  of  the  king’s  supremacy.  For  this 
crime  a  friar,  Forrest  by  name,  was  burned  with  special 
circumstances  of  brutal  mockery.  On  the  other  side, 
the  case  of  Lambert,  in  1538,  well  illustrates  both  the 
new  jurisprudence  and  the  peculiar  position  of  some  of 
the  actors  at  the  time.  The  men  who  were  afterward 
burned  themselves  were  the  foremost  in  burning  others. 
Lambert  was  denounced  by  Taylor  and  Barnes,  and 
condemned  by  Cranmer,  for  the  denial  of  transubstan- 
tiation.  He"  appealed  to  the  king  in  his  character  of 
Head  of  the  Church.  Henry  heard  the  cause  in  person, 
and,  when  his  own  arguments  and  those  of  Cranmer 
failed  to  convince  the  heretic,  he  was  sentenced  to  the 
stake  by  the  voice  of  Cromwell.  About  the  same  time 
a  general  persecution  took  place  of  all  who  were  guilty 
of  having  the  blood  of  kings  in  their  veins.  Margaret, 
Countess  of  Salisbury, was  the  daughter  of  George,  Duke 
of  Clarence,  the  mother  of  Reginald  Pole.  Pole  was 
in  theology  the  very  opposite  to  Henry.  As  the  system 
of  Henry  was  Popery  without  the  Pope,  so  Pole  might 
be  said  to  be  inclined  to  the  Pope  without  Popery. 
With  a  distinct  leaning  to  the  Reformers  on  some 
strictly  theological  points,  he  was  a  zealot  for  the  papal 
supremacy.  On  this  point,  and  on  all  the  practical 
points  which  flowed  from  it,  Pole  was  a  vigorous  dis¬ 
putant  against  his  royal  kinsman.  But  he  was  beyond 
the  sea,  safe  from  the  grasp  of  Henry,  Cromwell,  or 
Cranmer.  The  head  of  his  aged  mother,  sentenced  to 
die  by  act  of  attainder,  paid  the  penalty  of  his  crime. 

This  last  deed  of  blood  was  specially  Henry’s  own. 
The  attainder  of  the  countess  was  indeed  passed  while 
Cromwell  was  still  in  power,  but  she  was  not  put  to 
death  till  after  his  fall.  But  the  deaths  of  particular 
persons  seem  but  a  small  matter  beside  the  great  revo¬ 
lution  which  Cromwell  wrought  o'ver  the  whole  face  of 
the  country  by  his  great  work  of  the  suppression  of  the 
monasteries.  This  work  indeed  incidentally  supplied 
him  with  not  a  few  personal  victims.  That  the  power 
of  the  State  was  supreme,  as  over  everything  else,  so  over 
ecclesiastical  foundations,  no  man  in  England  could 
doubt.  Monasteries  had  been  suppressed  on  occasion 
from  the  earliest  times.  Special  attention  has  been 
already  called  to  the  suppression  under  Henry  V.  ;  and 
during  Henry’s  own  reign  Wolsey  had  suppressed  a 
considerable  number  of  small  monasteries  to  supply  en¬ 
dowments  for  his  colleges  at  Ipswich  and  Oxford.  A 
general  suppression  of  all  the  monasteries  in  the  king¬ 
dom  was  clearly  within  the  power  of  Parliament,  and 
strong  reasons  might  have  been  brought  for  such  a 
course.  We  must,  however,  remember  that  at  this 
stage  Protestant  objections  to  the  monastic  life  do  not 
apply.  Plenry,  while  destroying  the  monasteries,  en¬ 
forced  the  obligation  of  the  chief  monastic  vow.  But  it 
might  well  be  argued  that  the  number  and  wealth  of 
these  institutions  was  excessive,  that  they  had  ceased  to 
fulfill  their  original  purposes,  that  on  any  showing  they 
needed  a  sweeping  reform,  and  that  possibly  reform 
could  not  be  carried  out  without  suppression.  For  the 
measure  itself  then  much  might  be  said.  The  way  in 
which  it  was  carried  out  was  characteristic  of  Henry 
VIII.  Mere  violence  was  inconsistent  with  his  charac¬ 
ter  ;  something  of  the  form  of  law  must  be  had. 

But,  after  all,  in  Henry’s  reign  it  is  the  marriages, 
the  divorces,  and  the  beheadings  of  his  several  queens 
which  form,  if  not  the  causes,  at  least  the  occasions,  of 
the  greatest  changes.  Henry’s  dissatisfaction  with  one 
marriage  had  led  to  the  fall  of  Wolsey  and  the  rise  of 
Cromwell ;  his  dissatisfaction  with  another  marriage  led 
to  the  fall  of  Cromwell  himself.  England  and  Europe 
had  been  turned  upside  down  in  order  that  Henry  might 
marry  Anne  Boleyn.  Three  years  after  her  marriage, 
she  was  got  rid  of  by  the  twofold  process  of  a  divorce 
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pronounced  by  Cranmer  which  declared  the  nulity  of  her 
marriage,  and  of  a  conviction  for  adultery  by  the  House  of 
Lords  which  implied  its  validity.  Anne  was  beheaded, 
and  the  next  morning  Henry,  acting,  as  we  have  been 
told,  from  the  severest  principles  of  public  duty,  mar¬ 
ried  her  maid,  Jane  Seymour.  It  was  now  made 
reasonable  to  assert  the  validity  of  Anne’s  marriage,  as 
before  it  had  been  treasonable  to  deny  it.  Anne’s 
daughter  Elizabeth  was  declared  illegitimate,  as 
Katharine’s  daughter  Mary  had  been  declared  illegiti¬ 
mate,  and  the  crown  was  settled  on  the  issue  of  Jane 
only.  The  new  queen,  by  unusual  good  luck,  died, 
neither  divorced  nor  beheaded,  at  the  birth  of  her 
only  child,  Henry’s  only  legitimate  son,  the  future  Ed¬ 
ward  VI. 

After  the  fall  of  Cromwell  the  reign  of  Henry  loses 
much  of  its  interest;  or  at  least  the  interest  is,  as  at 
the  beginning  of  his  reign,  again  transferred  to  the 
wars  with  France  and  Scotland.  But  these  wars,  with 
their  momentary  successes,  are  of  little  importance, 
except  that  in  the  course  of  the  Scottish  war  we  see  the 
beginning  of  the  train  of  events  which  sixty  years  later 
united  the  English  and  Scottish  crowns.  James  V.  of 
Scotland,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  Henry’s  nephew, 
the  son  of  his  sister  Margaret.  According  to  genealog¬ 
ical  notions,  he  was  next  in  succession  to  the  crown 
after  Henry’s  own  children.  The  prospect  of  this  con¬ 
tingent  succession  was  dangled  by  Henry  before  the 
eyes  of  James.  And  when  James  died,  leaving  an  in¬ 
fant  daughter,  the  famous  Queen  Mary,  Henry’s 
schemes  now  took  the  form  of  a  marriage  between  her 
and  his  son  Edward.  This  was  exactly  the  same 
scheme  which  had  been  proposed  by  Edward  I.  when 
Scotland  had  an  earlier  child  queen.  In  neither  case 
did  the  scheme  bear  immediate  fruit.  The  marriage 
of  Edward  and  Mary  formed  one  of  the  terms  of  a 
momentary  peace  between  England  and  Scotland  in 
1543.  But  the  war  began  again,  and  was  carried  on,  in 
connection  with  the  reforming  party  in  Scotland,  both 
during  this  reign  and  during  the  early  years  of  the  next, 
with  the  avowed  object  of  bringing  about  the  marriage. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  marriage  was  never  carried 
«ut.  But  Mary  came  to  be,  on  other  grounds,  a  claim¬ 
ant  of  the  crown  of  England,  and  her  son  came  to 
possess  it. 

During  these  later  years  of  Henry,  no  commanding 
figure  stands  out  like  those  of  W olsey  and  Cromwell. 
Henry  himself,  toward  the  end  of  his  reign,  lost  much 
of  his  energy.  Martyrdoms  on  both  sides  still  went  on, 
though,  as  compared  with  the  slaughter  of  later  times, 
they  were  rare  on  both  sides.  There  is  yet  no  open 
change  ;  but  the  gap  between  the  two  parties  gets  wider 
and  wider.  Katharine  Howard,  married  in  1540,  was 
beheaded  early  in  1542.  In  the  next  year  Henry  mar¬ 
ried  his  last  wife,  a  third  Katharine,  commonly  called 
Katharine  Parr,  but  who  was  then  the  widow  of  Neville, 
Lord  Latimer.  Her  leaning  was  to  the  new  doctrines, 
and  at  one  time  she  was  in  danger  on  their  account. 
On  the  whole,  the  tendency  was  now  in  favor  of  change. 
Things  seemed  to  sway  backward  and  forward  between 
Bishop  Gardiner  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  on  one  side, 
and  Cranmer  and  Edward,  Earl  of  Hertford,  a  brother 
of  Queen  Jane  Seymour,  on  the  other  side.  At  the 
moment  of  Henry’s  death  the  reforming  party  had  the 
greater  influence.  The  last  who  were  sentenced  to  die 
in  his  time  were  Norfolk  himself  and  his  son,  the  famous 
Earl  of  Surrey.  The  son  perished;  the  father  was 
*aved  by  the  king’s  death.  But  though  the  reforming 
rarty  had  politically  the  upper  hand,  no  step  was  taken 
as  long  as  Henry  lived  in  the  direction  of  strictly  relig¬ 
ious  reformation. 

Tne  most  important  question  during  these  later  years 
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was  the  settlement  of  the  succession.  By  a  statute 
passed  in  1544,  the  crown  was  to  pass  to  Henry’s  three 
children  in  order,  Edward,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth.  Both 
the  king’s  daughters  had  been  declared  illegitimate  ; 
but  now,  without  any  reversal  of  their  illegitimacy,  they 
were  placed  in  the  succession  to  the  crown.  On  no 
theory  could  Mary  and  Elizabeth  both  be  legitimate ; 
the  law  had  declared  that  neither  of  them  was.  The 
point  is  of  importance,  because  in  truth  neither  Mary 
lor  Elizabeth  reigned  by  any  right  of  birth,  but  by  a 
purely  parliamentary  title.  But  the  statute  wert  on 
further  to  bestow  on  Henry  a  power  which  never  was 
bestowed  on  any  other  king  before  or  after.  In  default 
of  the  issue  of  his  own  children,  the  crown  was  to  pass 
to  such  persons  as  he  might  himself  appoint  by  his  last 
will,  signed  with  his  own  hand.  By  his  last  will  he 
exercised  this  power  by  leaving  the  crown  in  remainder 
to  the  issue  of  his  younger  sister,  Mary,  the  French 
queen,  who,  after  the  death  of  Lewis  XII.,  had  married 
Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk.  He  thus  passed  by 
the  queen  of  Scots  and  the  other  issue  of  his  elder  sister 
Margaret.  The  provisions  of  this  will  become  of  great 
importance  at  a  later  time ;  and  it  shows  on  what  small 
accidents  great  questions  may  depend,  that  it  is  matter 
of  controversy  whether  the  will  was  signed  by  the  king’s 
own  hand,  according  to  the  statute,  or  whether  it  was 
merely  signed  with  a  stamp. 

On  the  reign  of  Henry,  followed  the  reigns  of  his 
three  children  in  succession,  according  to  the  order  laid 
down  in  the  statute  of  1544.  The  marked  historical 
feature  of  these  reigns  is  that  they  are  the  time  of 
strictly  religious  reformation.  It  was  found  that  the 
middle  system  of  Henry  could  not  last,  that  the  English 
Church  and  nation  must  throw  in  its  lot  with  one  side 
or  the  other  in  the  great  controversy  of  the  age.  Under 
Edward,  the  religious  reformation  was  wrought.  Under 
Mary,  first  the  work  of  Edward,  and  then  the  work  of 
Henry,  was  undone,  and  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
See  was  again  admitted.  Under  Elizabeth  the  work 
both  of  Henry  and  of  Edward  was  done  again. 

The  reign  of  Elizabeth  saw  the  beginnings  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  body  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the 
Protestant  dissenters  on  the  other.  As  yet  both  dis¬ 
sentient  bodies  existed  only  as  objects  of  persecution. 
A  main  feature  of  the  later  religious  history  of  England 
has  been  the  steps  by  which,  first  the  Protestant  dis¬ 
senters,  and  then  the  Roman  Catholics,  have  been  ad¬ 
mitted  to  full  equality  with  the  members  of  the  national 
Church. 

The  political  history  of  these  reigns,  domestic  and 
foreign,  is  of  high  importance,  but  it  depends,  in  a  large 
measure,  on  the  religious  history.  It  was  mainly  owing 
to  religious  causes  that  the  enmity  toward  France,  so 
strong  in  earlier  times,  so  strong  again  in  later  times, 
was,  during  this  period,  exchanged  for  a  temporary  en¬ 
mity  toward  Spain.  And,  during  the  reign  of  Eliza¬ 
beth,  we  see  the  beginnings  of  that  alliance  between 
certain  religious  parties  and  certain  political  parties 
which  forms  the  leading  feature  of  the  history  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  In  truth,  it  was  during  this  time 
that  organized  parties,  either  religious  or  political,  had 
their  beginning.  In  a  certain  sense,  there  have  been 
Whigs  and  Tories  from  the  beginning.  We  can  see  the 
existence  of  different  political  opinions,  of  different 
theories  as  to  the  relation  of  the  crown  and  people,  in 
days  before  the  Norman  Conquest ;  and  in  every  civil 
war,  in  the  wars  of  the  thirteenth  century  above  all, 
distinct  political  parties  stand  forth  and  meet  one  an¬ 
other  in  arms.  But  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  such 
parties  lasted  beyond  the  immediate  occasion,  or  that 
the  party  of  one  age  was  connected  by  direct  succession 
with  the  party  of  an  earlier  age.  But  from  the  days  oi 
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Elizabeth  the  political  and  religious  parties  of  later  times 
can  be  distinctly  traced.  From  her  time  they  have  an 
unbroken  succession;  from  her  time  they  have  the 
special  characteristic  of  being  parliamentary  parties. 

The  six  years’  reign  of  the  young  son  of  Henry  VIII. 
might  almost  be  called  a  revolutionary  period  through¬ 
out.  Its  beginning  marks  a  stage  in  the  history  of 
kingship  in  England.  Edward  VI.,  succeeding  by  the 
express  terms  of  an  act  of  parliament,  was  the  first  king 
at  whose  accession  the  last  traces  of  the  ancient  popular 
election  were  dispensed  with.  He  was  a  minor,  and 
his  authority  was  struggled  for  by  a  knot  of  ambitious 
men,  all  of  whom  had  risen  into  importance  during  the 
late  reign.  The  king’s  uncle,  Edward,  Earl  of  Hert¬ 
ford,  named  by  Henry  as  one  member  of  a  council  of 
regency,  contrived  to  make  himself  Duke  of  Somerset 
and  sole  protector.  Finding  a  rival  in  his  younger 
brother  Thomas,  he,  Cromwell-fashion,  procured  his 
attainder  without  a  hearing.  In  1549,  he  himself  fell 
before  the  arts  of  John  Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick  and 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  the  son  of  the  notorious 
agent  of  Henry  VII.,  the  father  of  the  notorious  fa¬ 
vorite  of  Elizabeth.  Somerset  was  partly  restored  to 
favor  in  1550;  but,  in  1551,  came  his  trial  and  execu¬ 
tion,  strange  to  say,  on  a  charge  of  felony,  though  a 
political  felony,  and  not  of  treason.  The  remaining 
two  years  of  the  reign  of  Edward  are  the  reign  of  North¬ 
umberland.  His  last  act  was  to  persuade  the  young 
king  to  do  without  parliamentary  authority  what  his 
father  had  done  by  parliamentary  authority,  and  to 
settle  the  succession  to  the  Crown  by  will.  By  this 
illegal  instrument  he  disinherited  both  his  sisters,  and 
named  Jane  Grey  as  his  successor.  As  a  granddaughter 
of  the  French  queen,  Mary,  Jane  was  in  the  line  named 
by  Henry  in  case  of  the  failure  of  his  own  children ;  but 
her  immediate  promotion  was  due  to  her  being  the  wife 
of  a  son  of  Northumberland.  Jane,  proclaimed  by  the 
council,  was  rejected  by  the  nation,  and  Mary,  whose 
parliamentary  title  was  undoubted,  was  raised  to  the 
throne  by  a  popular  movement.  Northumberland  of 
course  paid  his  forfeit  with  his  head;  but  the  execution 
of  Jane  herself,  not  at  the  time,  but  after  a  later  revolt 
in  which  she  had  no  share,  was  an  act  of  needless  harsh¬ 
ness. 

England,  under  Edward,  altogether  fell  from  the 
great  European  position  which  she  had  held  under 
Henry. 

The  reign  of  Edward  was  followed  by  another  reign, 
yet  shorter  than  his  own,  but  not  less  memorable.  The 
nine  days’  wonder  of  Jane’s  reign  was  followed  by  the 
five  years  of  Mary.  It  is  singular  that,  though  the 
crown  of  England  had  so  often  passed  to  claimants 
whose  descent  was  wholly  in  the  female  line,  yet  Eng¬ 
land  had  never  before  seen  a  crowned  queen.  The  Em¬ 
press  Matilda  was  never  crowned,  and  she  bore  no 
higher  title  than  Lady.  The  novelty  gave  rise  to  some 
cavil,  and  it  was  found  needful  at  a  later  stage  of  Mary’s 
reign  for  Parliament  to  declare  that  a  Queen  of  England 
possessed  all  the  rights  and  powers  of  a  king.  This 
first  female  reign  was  the  time  which  finally  settled  the 
religious  position  of  England.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  throughout  Edward’s  reign  the  mass  of  the  people 
were  still  attached  to  the  system  of  Henry,  that  they  did 
not  wish  for  the  religious  changes  of  Edward’s  reign, 
but  that  they  had  not  the  slightest  wish  to  bring  back 
the  spiritual  dominion  of  Rome.  They  were  for  the 
mass,  but  not  for  the  Pope.  The  reign  of  Mary  taught 
them  that  the  middle  system  would  not  work,  that  one 
side  or  the  other  must  be  taken,  that  the  mass  could 
not  be  had  without  the  Pope.  Furthermore,  men 
learned  to  connect  both  mass  and  Pope  with  a  political 
alliance  which  they  hated,  and  with  a  persecution  differ¬ 


ent  both  in  kind  and  in  degree  from  anything  which 
England  had  before  seen.  As  for  Mary  herself,  it  is  as 
impossible  to  deny  her  many  personal  virtues  as  it  is  to 
deny  her  share  in  a  persecution  which,  whoever  may 
have  been  its  advisers,  she  at  least  did  nothing  to  stop. 
But  her  personal  position  had  much  to  do  with  the 
course  of  events,  religious  and  political.  She  was  the 
only  person  in  the  realm  who  was  bound,  not  only  to 
the  ancient  faith  and  ritual,  but  also  to  the  supremacy 
of  Rome.  The  supremacy  of  Rome  was  inseparably 
connected  with  the  validity  of  her  mother’s  marriage  and 
the  legitimacy  of  her  own  birth.  As  it  was,  she  was 
simply  queen  by  act  of  parliament.  She  naturally  wished 
to  be  queen  as  the  legitimate  daughter  of  her  father. 
And,  if  she  was  bound  to  Rome,  she  was  no  less  bound 
to  Spain.  The  emperor  had  been  her  firm  and  her  only 
friend,  whose  influence  had  secured  her  life  and  her 
freedom  of  worship.  Another  sovereign  might  have  re¬ 
stored  the  ancient  worship  with  the  assent  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  nation  ;  but,  with  Mary  as  queen,  the  restor¬ 
ation  of  the  ancient  worship  meant  spiritual  submission 
to  Rome  and  political  subserviency  to  Spain  ;  and  in 
this  the  nation  was  not  prepared  to  follow  her. 

The  last  days  of  Mary  showred  the  impolicy  of  the 
Spanish  match.  Strange  to  say,  one  of  the  first  acts  of 
Philip,  so  preeminently  the  Catholic  king,  was  a  war 
with  the  Pope,  Paul  IV.,  in  his  temporal  character. 
Henry  of  France  broke  his  truce  with  Spain,  and  en¬ 
couraged  English  traitors  to  attempt  the  betrayal  of 
Calais,  and  to  make  an  actual  landing  in  England. 
Mary  declared  war  in  1557,  and  English  troops  shared 
in  the  victory  of  St.  Quintin.  But  at  the  beginning  of 
the  next  year,  the  last  of  Mary’s  reign,  the  French  took 
Calais,  and  England  ceased  to  be  a  continental  power. 
She  has  won  back  that  character  in  later  times  by  the 
momentary  possession  of  Dunkirk  and  the  more  lasting 
possession  of  Gibraltar  ;  but  the  last  relic  of  the  con¬ 
quests  of  Edward  III.  now  passed  away,  as  the  last 
relics  of  the  inheritance  of  Eleanor  had  passed  away  105 
years  before.  For  a  few  months  Mary  bore  up  against ' 
sickness  and  neglect,  against  sorrow  and  national  dis¬ 
content.  On  November  17,  1558,  she  died,  and  Car¬ 
dinal  Pole  followed  her,  having  been  for  a  few  hours  the 
subject  of  Elizabeth. 

The  last  fact  brings  us  to  the  great  reign  which  ends 
the  period  with  which  we  are  now  dealing.  Under 
Elizabeth  that  which  was  wanting  to  complete  the  char¬ 
acter  of  England  and  of  Englishmen  was  added.  The 
religious  character  of  the  nation  was  now  fixed  ;  and 
its  religious  character  had  no  small  share  in  fixing  its 
political  position  at  home  and  abroad.  The  National 
Church  retained  so  much  of  the  middle  system  of  Henry 
as  to  hold  in  some  sort  a  middle  place  between  Rome 
and  the  Protestant  Churches  of  the  continent.  But  this 
middle  position  at  no  time  extended  to  more  than  strictly 
religious  points  of  doctrine,  discipline,  and  ceremony. 
As  a  nation,  as  a  power,  England  has  been  essentially 
Protestant  from  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  But  the  fact  of 
the  middle  position  of  the  English  Church  led  to  the 
formation  of  religious  bodies  at  home  which  parted  off 
from  it  in  opposite  directions.  And  from  Elizabeth’s 
day  onward  the  party  of  further  religious  reform  has 
also  been  the  party  of  political  freedom.  The  Puritan 
party,  it  must  be  remembered,  had  no  more  notion  of 
toleration  than  any  other  party  of  those  days.  Its  ob¬ 
ject,  like  that  of  every  other  party,  was  not  the  mere 
toleration,  but  the  exclusive  establishment,  of  its  own 
system.  But,  on  the  one  hand,  every  change,  every  de¬ 
bate,  helped  to  bring  about  religious  toleration  in  the 
end.  And,  as  the  Puritan  movement  was  largely 
a  movement  against  arbitrary  authority,  it  was 
necessarily  a  movement  in  favor  of  freedom.  But 
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in  England  a  movement  in  favor  of  freedom  did 
not  mean  the  establishment  of  anything  new,  but 
the  restoration  of  what  was  old.  It  meant  the 
carrying  out  of  existing  laws  which  Tudor  despot- 
ism  had  trampled  under  foot.  In  any  new  legisla- 
tion  that  might  be  needed,  it  meant  the  falling  back  on 
the  old  constitutional  principles  which  had  been  always 
acknowledged,  if  not  always  carried  out  in  practice, 
from  Edward  I.  to  Henry  \  I.  Politically  the  struggle 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  which  had  its  root  in  the  con¬ 
troversies  of  the  sixteenth,  was  the  repetition  of  the 
struggle  of  the  thirteenth.  Even  in  the  religious  element 
in  both  cases  there  is  a  likeness.  Earl  Simon  and  his 
friends  did  not  swerve  from  the  received  orthodoxy  of 
their  day  ;  for  the  time  for  strictly  religious  controversy 
had  not  yet  come.  But  they  were  none  the  less  the 
Puritans  of  their  own  day.  A  revived  spirit  of  indepen¬ 
dence  marks  the  parliaments  of  Elizabeth,  and  marks 
them  in  proportion  as  the  Puritan  element  grows 
stronger.  Elizabeth  loved  arbitrary  power  as  well  as 
any  sovereign  that  ever  reigned  ;  but  she  knew  that  one 
condition  of  holding  any  power  was  to  know  how  to 
yield,  and,  when  she  yielded,  she  yielded  gracefully. 
According  to  English  law,  nothing  could  be  better  than 
Elizabeth’s  parliamentary  title,  the  title  quire  independ¬ 
ent  of  the  canonical  legitimacy  of  her  birth.  But,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  papal  theory,  she  was  illegitimate,  and, 
according  to  the  hereditary  theory,  her  illegitimacy  ex¬ 
cluded  her  from  the  crown.  On  this  showing,  the  law¬ 
ful  queen  was  Mary  of  Scotland,  who,  at  the  beginning 
of  Elizabeth’s  reign,  was  the  wife  of  the  dauphin,  soon 
afterward  Francis  II.,  King  of  France.  Francis  and 
Mary  took  the  titles  of  king  and  queen  of  England  and 
Irel  id  ;  and  Mary,  whether  at  the  court  of  France,  on 
the  throne  of  Scotland,  or  in  her  prison  in  England,  was 
the  center  of  all  the  hopes  and  all  the  conspiracies  of 
the  Roman  party.  This  is  not  the  place  to  go  through 
her  story,  closely  connected  as  it  is  throughout  with 
English  history.  As  regards  the  succession,  it  is  clear 
that,  by  the  will  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  claim  of  the  house 
of  Suffolk  was  undoubted.  But  it  was  a  kind  of  claim 
which  needed  a  claimant  of  position  and  ability,  like 
Richard  of  York  in  former  times,  to  assert  it.  The 
house  of  Suffolk,  on  the  other  hand,  was  under  a  cloud, 
through  a  series  of  low  or  doubtful  marriages.  Their 
claim  therefore  passed  out  of  notice.  The  queen  ob¬ 
stinately  refused  to  name  any  successor,  or  to  allow  any 
successor  to  be  named  ;  and  all  claims  might  be  looked 
on  as  set  aside  by  an  act  which  made  it  treasonable  to 
maintain  any  one  to  be  the  lawful  successor  except  the 
queen’s  own  issue.  In  this  state  of  things,  men’s  minds 
naturally  turned  to  the  Scottish  line,  which  had  at  least 
hereditary  descent  in  its  favor.  After  the  death  of  Mary 
the  religious  objection  no  longer  applied,  and  James, 
her  Protestant  son,  succeeded  on  Elizabeth’s  death,  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  opposition  from  any  party.  The 
house  of  Stewart  however  came  in  without  any  shadow 
of  parliamentary  title,  and  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the 
parliamentary  title  of  the  house  of  Suffolk,  if  the  will  of 
Henry  VIII.  is  to  be  looked  on  as  valid  and  unrepealed. 

The  quiet  of  the  first  eleven  years  of  Elizabeth’s  reign 
was  broken  in  1569  by  a  rising  in  the  North  in  favor  of 
the  old  religion.  This  was  not  a  mere  popular  move¬ 
ment,  like  the  western  and  eastern  revolts  of  Edward’s 
reign.  Its  leaders  were  the  greatest  nobles  of  northern 
England,  the  earls  of  Northumberland  and  West¬ 
moreland.  It  was,  in  short,  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace 
over  again.  The  insurrection  was  put  down  with  a 
good  deal  of  bloodshed,  but  not  till  mass  had  been  again 
sung  in  Durham  Abbey.  In  the  next  year,  1570,  the 
bull  of  excommunication  and  deposition  pronounced  by 
Pius  V.  changed  all  Elizabeth’s  relations  at  home  and 
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abroad.  From  this  time  the  English  Roman  Catholics, 
from  a  party  dissatisfied  with  the  change,  become  a  dis¬ 
tinct  and  a  persecuted  religious  body.  In  the  next  year  the 
Puritan  movement  for  further  change  in  the  church  took 
a  more  definite  shape  in  the  motions  of  Strickland  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  About  the  same  time  the  first  sepa¬ 
rate  Puritan  congregations  began  to  be  formed.  From 
this  lime  the  queen  and  her  ecclesiastical  system  had  to 
struggle  with  enemies  on  both  sides,  and  to  deal  out 
persecution  in  different  measures  against  both.  A  ter¬ 
rible  engine  for  this  purpose  was  the  special  creation  of 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  Court  of  High  Commission. 
The  queen,  as  Supreme  Governor  of  the  Church,  ap¬ 
pointed  commissioners,  clerical  and  lay,  to  exercise  the 
somewhat  undefined  powers  of  her  office.  Alongside  of 
the  Star-Chamber  a  kindred  power  arose,  to  bring  men’s 
souls  and  bodies  into  submission.  And  meanwhile  a 
few  men  who  ventured  on  specially  daring  speculations, 
v.nd  whose  tenets  were  condemned  alike  by  Roman, 
Anglican,  and  Puritan  orthodoxy,  were  still  sent  to  the 
flames.  The  Roman  martyrs  were  many ;  but  in  their 
case  religious  and  political  disputes  were  hopelessly 
mixed  up.  Conspirators  against  the  queen’s  life  or 
crown  could  not  be  allowed  to  escape  on  any  pre¬ 
tense  of  religious  duty.  On  the  other  hand,  acts  of 
simple  religious  worship  were  made  criminal,  though 
liable  to  the  fate  of  treason  and  not  of  heresy.  Plots 
of  all  kinds  went  on  till  the  execution  of  Mary  Stewart 
in  1587.  After  that  time  there  was  less  material  for 
plots;  but  the  persecution  went  on  on  both  sides.  But 
by  this  time  the  foreign  relations  of  the  kingdom  had 
become  even  more  important  than  the  condition  of 
things  at  home. 

The  completed  national  character  of  England  dates 
from  the  days  of  the  Tudors,  and  mainly  from  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth.  From  this  time,  in  dealing  with  the 
actors  in  English  history,  we  seem,  more  thoroughly 
than  in  any  earlier  time,  to  be  dealing  with  men  who 
are  in  all  things  our  own  fellows.  One  main  cause  of 
this  is  that  the  language  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  the 
earliest  form  of  English  which  an  ordinary  modern 
reader  can  understand  without  an  effort.  The  hand¬ 
writing  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  harder  to  read  than 
the  handwriting  of  any  age  before  or  since.  The  spell¬ 
ing  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  more  chaotic  and  un¬ 
reasonable  than  the  spelling  of  any  age  before  or  since. 
But  the  language  itself,  when  taken  out  of  its  uncouth 
clothing,  is  in  the  main  intelligible,  even  to  those  who 
have  not  made  language  a  special  study.  The  philolo¬ 
gist  sees  that  the  language  of  the  nineteenth  cent¬ 
ury  is  the  same,  by  unbroken  personal  unity,  as 
the  language  of  the  fifth  century.  He  sees  that 
the  changes  which  distinguish  the  language  of  the 
nineteenth  century  from  the  language  of  the 
fifth  century  were  fully  accomplished  by  the 
fourteenth.  But  all  this  is  for  the  philologist.  The 
ordinary  reader,  who  reads  merely  for  the  matter  or  the 
style  of  his  book,  cannot  understand  the  language  of  the 
fifth  century  at  all  ;  he  can  understand  the  language  of 
the  fourteenth  century  only  with  an  effort.  But  the 
language  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  dear  to  every  one 
who  reads  with  decent  attention.  It  is  near  enough  to 
the  speech  of  our  own  times  to  be  understood  ;  it  is  far 
enough  removed  from  the  speech  of  our  own  times  to 
have  an  archaic  flavor,  venerable  or  quaint,  according  to 
the  matter  in  hand  and  its  treatment.  The  literature  o' 
the  sixteenth  century  gives  us  the  earliest  English  writ¬ 
ings  in  prose  and  verse,  which  we  read  simply  as  liter¬ 
ature.  Spenser  and  Shakespeare,  Hooker,  and  Raleigh, 
stand  to  us  in  a  different  relation  from  Caedmon,  or  even 
from  Chaucer.  And,  greater  than  all,  the  sixteenth 
century  has  given  us,  in  our  national  prayer-book,  in  our 
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national  translation  of  the  Bible,  models  of  the  English 
tongue  which,  as  long  as  they  survive,  will  survive  to 
rebuke  its  corrupters.  For  them  wi  have  to  thank  the 
reigns  of  Henry  and  of  Edward.  Henry  first  gave  his 
people  the  Scriptures  in  their  own  tongue,  and  then  re¬ 
stricted  their  use.  But  his  gift  went  for  more  than  his 
restriction.  From  that  day  to  this,  the  English  Bible 
has  been  the  only  literary,  as  well  as  the  only  religious, 
food  of  millions  of  Englishmen.  The  Puritan  lived  in 
the  English  Bible,  as  the  mediaeval  scholar  had  lived  in 
the  Latin  Bible.  That  two  great  works  of  sixteenth 
century  English  have  been  familiar  to  us  ever  since, 
while  no  earlier  writing  has  been  commonly  known  in 
the  like  sort,  is  doubtless  one  great  reason  why  the  Eng¬ 
lish  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  the  earliest  English 
which  is  commonly  intelligible.  But  this  is  not  the 
only  reason.  The  reign  of  Elizabeth  is  in  itself  the 
most  marked  epoch  in  English  literature.  The  stirring 
of  men’s  minds  which  led  to  the  great  political  and  re¬ 
ligious  events  of  the  age  led  also  to  the  sudden  burst  of 
a  whole  literature  in  verse  and  prose.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  the  English  drama  began,  modern  English  theol¬ 
ogy  began,  the  writing  of  history  in  the  modern  sense 
and  in  the  English  tongue  began.  And  with  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  school  of  new  writers  came  a  time  of  more 
diligent  care  toward  our  ancient  writers.  The  fanatic 
religionists  and  greedy  spoilers  of  Henry’s  and  Edward’s 
days  had  destroyed  ancient  records  and  chronicles  by 
wholesale.  The  hand  of  Elizabeth’s  first  primate,  the 
renowned  Matthew  Parker,  was  stretched  out  to  save 
instead  of  to  destroy,  to  publish  instead  of  to  tear  in 
pieces.  To  his  pious  care  more  than  to  that  of  any 
other  man,  we  owe  it  that  the  ancient  history  of  Eng¬ 
land  can  be  read  and  written. 

And,  as  it  was  with  language,  so  it  was  with  every¬ 
thing  else  which  goes  to  make  up  the  national  life.  Its 
modern  form  is  now  completed.  We  feel  that  the  men 
of  Elizabeth’s  day,  her  statesmen,  her  warriors,  her 
poets,  and  her  divines,  are  men  who  come  near  to  our¬ 
selves  in  a  way  which  the  men  of  earlier  times  cannot 
do.  A  gap  of  more  than  a  generation,  of  more  than 
two  generations,  seems  to  part  Wolsey  from  Burghley. 
The  main  features  of  English  social  life  had  really  been 
fixed  in  the  fifteenth  century ;  they  do  not  thoroughly 
come  home  to  us  till  the  sixteenth.  We  see  this  in  its 
outward  form  in  the  houses  of  Elizabeth’s  reign. 

England  and  the  English  people  are  thus  thoroughly 
formed  in  the  shape  which  they  have  kept  to  this  day. 
Their  political  constitution  has  lived  through  its  time  of 
trial,  ready  to  come  forth  again  in  its  full  strength. 
The  religious  character  of  England  is  fixed;  her 
European  position  is  fixed  also.  She  has  become 
wholly  insular,  ready  to  play  in  European  politics  the 
special  part  of  an  insular  power.  At  home  Wales  is 
incorporated;  Irdand,  now  a  kingdom,  is  brought  more 
nearly  than  ever  under  the  rule  of  its  queen.  The  time 
has  now  come  for  a  nearer  and  a  friendly  union  with 
the  other  kingdom  which  hitherto  has  divided  the  Isle 
of  Britain  with  England.  The  lack  of  direct  descend¬ 
ants  of  Henry,  the  ill  luck  of  the  descendants  of  his 
sister  Mary,  carried  the  English  crown  to  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  Margaret,  and  called  the  king  of  Scots  to 
the  English  throne.  The  union  of  the  crowns  led, 
as  a  necessary  though  not  an  immediate  effect,  to  the 
union  of  kingdoms,  to  the  time  when  England  and 
Scotland,  political  names,  so  long  rival  and  hostile 
names,  were  merged  in  the  common  geographical  name 
of  Great  Britain. 

The  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada  in  1588,  had  been 
the  final  victory  gained  on  behalf  of  the  independence 
of  the  English  Church  and  State.  The  fifteen  years 
which  followed  had  been  years  of  successful  war ;  but 


they  had  been  also  years  during  which  the  nation  had 
been  preparing  itself  to  conform  its  institutions  to  the 
new  circumstances  in  which  it  found  itself  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  great  victory.  When  James  arrived 
from  Scotland  to  occupy  the  throne  of  Elizabeth  he 
found  a  general  desire  for  change.  Especially  there  was 
a  feeling  that  there  might  be  some  relaxation  in  the 
ecclesiastical  arrangements.  Roman  Catholics  and 
Puritans  alike  wished  for  a  modification  of  the  laws 
which  bore  hardly  on  them.  James  at  first  relaxed  the 
penalties  under  which  the  Roman  Catholics  suffered, 
then  he  grew  frightened  by  the  increase  of  their  num¬ 
bers  and  re-imposed  the  penalties.  The  Gunpowder 
Plot  (1605)  was  the  result,  followed  by  a  sharper  per¬ 
secution  than  ever. 

The  Puritans  were  invited  to  a  conference  with  the 
king  at  Hampton  Court  (1604).  They  no  longer  asked, 
as  many  of  them  had  asked  in  the  beginning  of  Eliza> 
beth’s  reign,  to  substitute  the  Presbyterian  discipline 
for  the  Episcopal  government.  All  they  demanded  was 
to  be  allowed  permission  whilst  remaining  as  ministers 
in  the  Church  to  omit  the  usage  of  certain  ceremonies 
to  which  they  objected.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Bacon 
that  it  would  be  wise  to  grant  their  request.  James 
thought  otherwise,  and  attempted  to  carry  out  the 
Elizabethan  conformity  more  strictly  than  it  had  been 
carried  out  in  his  predecessor’s  reign. 

In  1604  the  Commons  agreed  with  Baton.  They 
declared  that  they  were  no  Puritans  themselves,  but 
that,  in  such  a  dearth  of  able  ministers,  it  was  not  well 
to  lose  the  services  of  any  one  who  was  capable  of 
preaching  the  gospel.  By  his  refusal  to  entertain  their 
views  James  placed  himself  in  opposition  to  the  Com¬ 
mons  in  a  matter  which  touched  their  deeper  feelings. 
As  a  necessary  consequence  every  dispute  on  questions 
of  smaller  weight  assumed  an  exaggerated  importance. 
The  king  had  received  a  scanty  revenue  with  his  crown, 
and  he  spent  freely  what  little  he  had.  As  the  Com¬ 
mons  offered  grudging  supplies,  the  necessity  under 
which  he  was  of  filling  up  the  annual  deficit  led  him  to  an 
action  by  which  a  grave  constitutional  question  was  raised. 

From  the  time  of  Richard  II.,  to  the  reign  of  Mary  no 
attempt  had  been  made  to  raise  duties  on  exports  and 
imports  without  consent  of  parliament.  But  Mary  had, 
under  a  specious  pretext,  recommenced  to  a  slight  ex¬ 
tent  the  evil  practice,  and  Elizabeth  had  gone  a  little 
further  in  the  same  direction.  In  1606  a  merchant 
named  Bate  resisted  the  payment  of  an  imposition — as 
duties  levied  by  the  sole  authority  of  the  crown  were 
then  called.  The  case  was  argued  in  the  Court  of  Ex¬ 
chequer,  and  was  there  decided  in  favor  of  the  crown. 
Shortly  afterward  new  impositions  were  set  to  the  amount 
of  ,£70,000  a  year.  When  parliament  met  in  1610  the 
whole  subject  was  discussed, and  it  was  conclusively  shown 
that,  if  the  barons  of  the  exchequer  had  been  right  in 
any  sense,  it  was  only  in  that  narrow  technical  sense  which 
is  of  no  value  at  all.  A  compromise  attempted  broke 
down,  and  the  difficulty  was  left  to  plague  the  next 
generation.  The  king  was  always  able  to  assert  that 
the  judges  were  on  his  side,  and  it  was  as  yet  an  acknow¬ 
ledged  principle  of  the  constitution  that  parliament 
could  not  change  the  law  without  the  express  consent  of 
the  crown,  even  if,  which  was  not  the  case  in  this  matter, 
the  Lords  had  sided  with  the  Commons.  James’s  at¬ 
tempt  to  obtain  further  supplies  from  the  Commons  by 
opening  a  bargain  for  the  surrender  of  some  of  his  old 
feudal  prerogatives,  such  as  wardship  and  marriage, 
which  had  no  longer  any  real  meaning  except  as  a  means 
of  obtaining  money  in  an  oppressive  way,  broke  down, 
and  early  in  16 1 1,  James  dissolved  his  first  parliament  in 
anger.  A  second  parliament,  summoned  in  1614,  met 
with  the  same  fate  after  a  session  of  a  few  weeks. 
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The  dissolution  of  this  second  parliament  was  fol- 
.owed  by  a  short  imprisonment  of  some  of  the  more  act¬ 
ive  members,  and  by  a  demand  made  through  Eng¬ 
land  for  a  benevolence  to  make  up  the  deficiency  which 
parliament  had  neglected  to  meet.  The  court  repre¬ 
sented  that,  as  no  compulsion  was  used,  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  illegal  in  this  proceeding.  But  as  the  names  of 
those  who  refused  to  pay  were  taken  down,  it  cannot  be 
said  there  was  no  indirect  pressure. 

The  most  important  result  of  the  breach  with  the  par¬ 
liament  of  1614,  however,  was  the  resolution  taken  by 
James  to  seek  refuge  from  his  financial  and  other  troubles 
in  a  close  alliance  with  the  king  of  Spain.  His  own 
accession  had  done  much  to  improve  the  position  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  its  relation  with  the  Continental  powers.  Scot¬ 
land  was  no  longer  available  as  a  possible  enemy  to 
England,  and  though  an  attempt  to  bind  the  union  be¬ 
tween  the  two  nations  by  freedom  of  commercial  inter¬ 
course  had  been  wrecked  upon  the  jealousy  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Commons  (1607),  a  legal  decision  had  granted 
the  status  of  national  subjects  to  all  persons  born  in 
Scotland  after  the  king’s  accession  in  England.  Ireland, 
too,  had  been  thoroughly  overpowered  at  the  end  of 
Elizabeth’s  reign,  and  the  flight  of  the  Earls  of  Tyrone 
and  Tyrconnel  in  1607,  had  been  followed  by  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  English  and  Scottish  colonists  in  Ulster,  a 
measure  which,  in  the  way  in  which  it  was  undertaken, 
sowed  the  seeds  of  future  evils,  but  undoubtedly  con¬ 
duced  to  increase  the  immediate  strength  of  the  English 
Government  in  Ireland. 

Without  fear  of  danger  at  home,  therefore,  James, 
who  as  king  of  Scotland,  had  taken  no  part  in  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  quarrel  with  Philip  II.,  not  only  suspended 
hostilities  immediately  on  his  accession,  and  signed  a 
peace  in  the  following  year,  but  looked  favorably  on  the 
project  of  a  Spanish  alliance,  in  order  that  the  chief 
Protestant  and  the  chief  Catholic  powers  might  join  to¬ 
gether  to  impose  peace  on  Europe,  in  the  place  of  those 
hideous  religious  wars  by  which  the  last  century  had  been 
disfigured.  In  16 1 1  circumstances  had  disgusted  him  with 
his  new  ally,  but  in  1614,  he  courted  him  again,  not  only 
on  grounds  of  general  policy,  but  because  he  hoped  that 
the  large  portion  which  would  accompany  the  hand  of 
an  infanta  would  go  far  to  fill  the  empty  treasury. 

In  this  way  the  Spanish  alliance,  unpopular  in  itself, 
was  formed  to  liberate  the  king  from  the  shackles  im¬ 
posed  on  him  by  the  English  constitution.  Its  unpopu¬ 
larity,  great  from  the  beginning,  became  greater  when 
Raleigh’s  execution  (1618)  caused  the  government  to 
appear  before  the  world  as  truckling  to  Spain.  The 
obloquy  under  which  James  labored  increased  when  the 
Thirty  Years’  War  broke  out  (1618),  and  when  his 
daughter  Elizabeth,  whose  husband,  the  elector  palatine, 
was  the  unhappy  claimant  to  the  Bohemian  crown  (1619), 
stood  forth  as  the  lovely  symbol  of  the  deserted  Protest¬ 
antism  of  Europe.  Yet  it  was  not  entirely  in  pity  for 
German  Protestants  that  the  heart  of  Englishmen  beat. 
Men  felt  that  their  own  security  was  at  stake.  The 
prospect  of  a  Spanish  infanta  as  the  bride  of  the  future 
king  of  England  filled  them  with  suspicious  terrors.  In 
Elizabeth’s  time  the  danger,  if  not  entirely  external,  did 
not  come  from  the  government  itself.  Now  the  favor 
shown  to  the  Roman  Catholics  by  the  king  opened  up 
a  source  of  mischief  which  was  to  some  extent  real,  if  it 
was  to  a  still  greater  extent  imaginary.  Whether  the 
danger  were  real  or  imaginary,  the  consequence  of  the 
distrust  resulting  from  the  suspicion  was  the  reawakening 
of  the  slumbering  demand  for  fresh  persecution  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  a  demand  which  made  a  complete 
reconciliation  between  the  crown  and  the  Lower  House, 
a  matter  of  the  greatest  difficulty. 

In  1621  the  third  parliament  of  James  was  summoned 


to  provide  money  for  the  war  in  defense  of  his  son-  in¬ 
law’s  inheritance  in  the  Palatinate,  which  he  now  proposed 
to  undertake.  But  it  soon  appeared  that  he  was  not 
prepared  immediately  to  come  to  blows,  and  the  Com¬ 
mons,  voting  a  small  sum  as  a  token  of  their  loyalty, 
passed  to  other  matters. 

Indolent  in  his  temper,  James  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  leaving  his  patronage  in  the  hands  of  a  confidential 
favorite,  and  that  position  was  now  filled  by  George 
Villiers,  Marquis  and  afterward  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
The  natural  consequence  was  that  men  who  paid  court 
to  him  were  promoted,  and  those  who  kept  at  a  distance 
from  him  had  no  notice  taken  of  their  merits.  Further, 
a  system  of  granting  monopolies  and  other  privileges 
had  again  sprung  up.  Many  of  these  grants  embodied 
some  scheme  which  was  intended  to  serve  the  interests 
of  the  public,  and  many  actions  which  appear  startling 
to  us  were  covered  by  the  extreme  protectionist  theories 
then  in  vogue.  But  abuses  of  every  kind  had  clustered 
round  them,  and  in  many  cases  the  profits  had  gone  into 
the  pockets  of  hangers-on  of  the  court,  while  officials 
had  given  their  assistance  to  the  grantors  even  beyond 
their  legal  powers.  James  was  driven  by  the  outcry 
raised  to  abandon  these  monopolies,  and  Act  of  Par¬ 
liament,  in  1624,  placed  the  future  grant  of  protections 
to  new  inventions  under  the  safeguard  of  the  judges. 

The  attack  on  the  monopolies  was  followed  by 
charges  brought  by  the  Commons  before  the  Lords 
against  persons  implicated  in  carrying  them  into  execu¬ 
tion,  and  subsequently  against  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon, 
as  guilty  of  corruption.  The  sentence  passed  by  the 
Lords  vindicated  the  right  of  Parliament  to  punish 
officials  who  had  enjoyed  the  favor  of  the  crown,  which 
had  fallen  into  disuse  since  the  accession  of  the  House 
of  Y ork.  There  was  no  open  contest  between  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  king  in  this  matter.  But  the  initiative  of  de¬ 
manding  justice  had  passed  from  the  crown  to  the  Com¬ 
mons.  It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  effect  of 
these  proceedings  on  the  position  of  parliament.  The 
crown  could  never  again  be  regarded  as  the  sun  of  the 
governmental  system. 

When  the  Commons  met  after  the  summer  adjourn¬ 
ment,  a  new  constitutional  question  was  raised.  The 
king  was  at  last  determined  to  find  troops  for  the  de¬ 
fense  of  the  Palatinate,  and  asked  the  Commons  for 
money  to  pay  them.  They  in  turn  petitioned  the  crown 
to  abandon  the  Spanish  alliance,  which  they  regarded  as 
the  source  of  all  the  mischief.  James  told  them  that 
they  had  no  right  to  discuss  business  on  which  he  had 
not  asked  their  opinion.  They  declared  that  they  were 
privileged  to  discuss  any  matter  relating  to  the  com¬ 
monwealth  which  they  chose  to  take  in  hand,  and  em¬ 
bodied  their  opinion  in  a  protest,  which  they  entered  on 
their  journals.  The  king  tore  the  protest  out  of  the 
book,  and  dissolved  parliament. 

Then  followed  a  fresh  call  for  a  benevolence,  this 
time  more  sparingly  answered  than  before.  A  year  of 
fruitless  diplomacy  failed  to  save  the  Palatinate  from 
total  loss.  The  ill-considered  journey  to  Madrid,  in 
which  Prince  Charles,  accompanied  by  Buckingham, 
hoped  to  wring  from  the  Spanish  statesmen  a  promise 
to  restore  the  Palatinate  in  compliment  for  his  marriage 
with  the  Infanta,  ended  also  in  total  failure.  In  the 
autumn  of  1623  Charles  returned  to  England  without 
a  wife,  and  without  hope  of  regaining  the  Palatinate 
with  Spanish  aid. 

He  came  back  resolved  to  take  vengeance  upoa 
Spain.  The  parliament  elected  in  1624  was  ready  to 
second  him.  It  voted  some  supplies  on  the  under¬ 
standing  that,  when  the  king  had  matured  his  plans  for 
carrying  on  the  war,  it  should  come  together  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  to  vote  the  necessary  subsidies.  It  never  met 
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again.  Charles  had  promised  that,  if  he  married  a 
Roman  Catholic  lady,  he  would  grant  no  toleration  to 
the  English  Catholics  in  consideration  of  the  marriage. 
In  the  autumn  he  had  engaged  himself  to  marry  Henri¬ 
etta  Maria,  the  sister  of  the  King  of  France,  and  had 
bound  himself  to  grant  the  very  conditions  which  he 
had  declared  to  the  Commons  that  he  never  would  con¬ 
cede.  Hence  it  was  that  he  did  not  venture  to  recom¬ 
mend  his  father  to  summon  parliament  till  the  marriage 
was  over.  But  though  there  was  but  little  money  to 
dispose  of,  he  and  Buckingham,  who,  now  that  James 
was  sick  and  infirm,  were  the  real  leaders  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  could  not  endure  to  abstain  from  the  prosecution 
of  the  war.  Early  in  1625  an  expedition,  under  Count 
Mansfeld,  was  sent  to  Holland,  that  it  might  ultimately 
cut  its  way  to  the  Palatinate.  Left  without  pay 
and  without  supplies,  the  men  perished  by  thousands, 
and  when  James  died  in  March,  the  new  king  had  to 
meet  his  first  parliament  burthened  by  a  broken  prom¬ 
ise  and  a  disastrous  failure. 

When  parliament  met  (1625)  the  Commons  at  first 
contented  themselves  with  voting  a  sum  of  money  far 
too  small  to  carry  on  the  extensive  military  and  naval 
operation  in  which  Charles  had  embarked.  When  the 
king  explained  his  necessities,  they  intimated  that  they 
had  no  confidence  in  Buckingham,  and  asked  that,  be¬ 
fore  they  granted  further  supply,  the  king  would  name 
counsellors  whom  they  could  trust,  to  advise  him  on  its 
employment.  Charles  at  once  dissolved  parliament. 
He  knew  that  the  demand  for  ministerial  responsibility 
would  in  the  end  involve  his  own  responsibility,  and, 
believing  as  he  did  that  Buckingham’s  arrangements 
had  been  merely  unlucky,  he  declined  to  sacrifice  the 
minister  whom  he  trusted. 

Charles  and  Buckingham  did  their  best  to  win  back 
popularity  by  strenuous  exertion.  They  attempted  to 
found  a  great  Protestant  alliance  on  the  Continent,  and 
they  sent  a  great  expedition  to  Cadiz.  The  Protestant 
alliance  and  the  expedition  to  Cadiz  ended  in  equal  fail¬ 
ure.  The  second  parliament  of  the  reign  (1626)  im¬ 
peached  Buckingham  for  crimes  against  the  state.  As 
Charles  would  not  dismiss  him  simply  because  the 
Commons  were  dissatisfied  with  him  as  a  minister,  they 
fell  back  on  charging  him  with  criminal  designs.  Once 
more  Charles  dissolved  parliament  to  save  Buckingham. 
Then  came  fresh  enterprises  and  fresh  failures.  A  fleet 
under  Lord  Willoughby  was  almost  ruined  by  a  storm. 
The  King  of  Denmark,  trusting  to  supplies  from  Eng¬ 
land  which  never  came,  was  defeated  at  Lutter.  A  new 
war,  in  addition  to  the  Spanish  war,  broke  out  with 
France.  A  great  expedition  to  Rhe,  under  Bucking¬ 
ham’s  command  (1627),  intended  to  succor  the  Hugue¬ 
nots  of  Rochelle  against  their  sovereign,  ended  in  dis¬ 
aster.  In  order  to  enable  himself  to  meet  expenditure 
on  so  vast  a  scale,  Charles  had  levied  a  forced  loan  from 
his  subjects.  Men  of  high  rank  in  society  who  refused 
to  pay  were  imprisoned.  Soldiers  were  billeted  by  force 
in  private  houses,  and  military  officers  executed  martial 
law  on  civilians.  When  the  imprisoned  gentlemen  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  King’s  Bench  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
it  appeared  that  no  cause  of  committal  had  been  as¬ 
signed,  and  the  judges  therefore  refused  to  liberate 
them.  Still  Charles  believed  it  possible  to  carry  on  the 
war,  and  especially  to  send  relief  to  Rochelle,  now 
strictly  blockaded  by  the  French  Government.  In  or¬ 
der  to  find  the  means  for  this  object  he  summoned  his 
third  parliament  (1628).  The  Commons  at  once  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  draw  a  line  which  should  cut  off  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  repetition  of  the  injuries  of  which  they  com¬ 
plained.  Charles  was  willing  to  surrender  his  claim  to 
billet  soldiers  by  force,  to  order  the  execution  of  martial 
law  in  time  of  peace,  and  to  exact  forced  loans,  bene¬ 


volences,  or  any  kind  of  taxation,  without  consent  of 
arliament  ;  but  he  protested  against  the  demand  that 
e  should  surrender  the  right  to  imprison  without 
showing  cause.  It  was  argued  on  his  behalf,  that  in 
case  of  a  great  conspiracy  it  would  be  necessary  to 
trust  the  crown  with  unusual  powers  to  enable  it  to 
preserve  the  peace.  The  Commons,  who  knew  that 
the  crown  had  used  the  powers  which  it  claimed,  not 
against  conspirators,  but  against  the  commonwealth 
itself,  refused  to  listen  to  the  argument,  and  insisted  on 
the  acceptance  of  the  whole  Petition  of  Right,  in  which 
they  demanded  redress  for  all  their  grievances.  The 
king  at  last  gave  his  consent  to  it,  as  he  could  obtain 
money  in  no  other  way.  In  after  times,  when  any  real 
danger  occurred  which  needed  a  suspension  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  safeguards  of  liberty,  a  remedy  was  found  in 
the  suspension  of  the  law  by  Act  of  Parliament  ;  such  a 
remedy,  however,  only  became  possible  when  king  and 
parliament  were  on  good  terms  of  agreement  with  one 
another. 

That  time  was,  as  yet,  far  distant.  The  House  of 
Commons  brought  fresh  charges  against  Buckingham, 
whose  murder,  soon  after  the  prorogation,  removed  one 
subject  of  dispute.  But  when  they  met  again  (1629) 
they  had  two  quarrels  left  over  from  the  preceding 
session.  About  a  third  part  of  the  king’s  revenue  was 
derived  from  customs  duties,  which  had  for  many  genera¬ 
tions  been  granted  by  Parliament  to  each  sovereign  for 
life.  Charles  held  that  this  grant  was  little  more  than  a 
matter  of  form,  whilst  the  Commons  held  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  right.  But  for  the  other  dispute,  the  difficulty 
would  probably  have  been  got  over.  The  strong  Prot 
estantism  of  Elizabeth’s  reign  had  assumed  a  distinctly 
Calvinistic  form,  and  the  country  gentlemen  who 
formed  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  were 
resolutely  determined  that  no  other  theology  than  the 
Calvinistic  should  be  taught  in  England.  In  the  last 
few  years  a  reaction  against  it  had  arisen,  especially  in 
the  universities,  and  those  who  adopted  an  unpopular 
creed,  and  who  at  the  same  time  showed  tendencies  to 
a  more  ceremonial  form  of  worship,  naturally  fell  back 
on  the  support  of  the  crown.  Charles,  who  might 
reasonably  have  exerted  himself  to  secure  a  fair  liberty 
for  all  opinions,  promoted  these  unpopular  divines  to 
bishoprics  and  livings,  and  the  divines  in  turn  exalted 
the  royal  prerogative  above  parliamentary  rights.  He 
now  proposed  that  both  sides  should  keep  silence  on  the 
points  in  dispute.  The  Commons  rejected  his  scheme, 
and  prepared  to  call  in  question  the  most  obnoxious  of 
the  clergy.  In  this  irritated  temper  they  took  up  the 
question  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  and  instead  of  con¬ 
fining  themselves  to  the  great  public  question,  they 
called  to  the  bar  some  custom-house  officers  who  hap¬ 
pened  to  have  seized  the  goods  of  one  of  their  members. 
Charles  declared  that  the  seizure  had  taken  place  by  his 
orders.  When  they  refused  to  accept  the  excuse,  he 
dissolved  parliament,  but  not  before  a  tumult  took  place 
in  the  House,  and  the  Speaker  was  forcibly  held  down 
in  his  chair  whilst  resolutions  hostile  to  the  Government 
were  put  to  the  vote. 

For  eleven  years  no  parliament  met  again.  The  ex¬ 
treme  action  of  the  Lower  House  was  not  supported  by 
the  people,  and  the  king  had  the  opportunity,  if  he 
chose  to  use  it,  of  putting  himself  right  with  the  nation 
after  no  long  delay.  But  he  never  understood  that 
power  only  attends  sympathetic  leadership.  He  con¬ 
tented  himself  with  putting  himself  technically  in  the 
right,  and  with  resting  his  case  on  the  favorable  deci¬ 
sions  of  the  judges.  Under  any  circumstances,  neither 
the  training  nor  the  position  of  judges  is  such  as  to  make 
them  fit  to  be  the  final  arbiters  of  political  disputes. 
They  are  accustomed  to  declare  what  the  law  is,  not 
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what  !t  ought  to  he.  These  judges,  moreover,  were  not 
in  the  position  to  he  impartial.  They  had  been  selected 
by  the  king,  and  were  liable  to  be  deprived  of  their 
office  when  he  saw  fit.  In  the  course  of  Charles’  reign 
two  chief  justices  and  one  chief  baron  were  dismissed  or 
suspended.  Besides  the  ordinary  judges,  there  were 
the  extraordinary  tribunals,  the  court  of  High  Commis¬ 
sion,  nominated  by  the  crown  to  punish  ecclesiastical 
offenders,  and  the  court  of  Star  Chamber,  composed  of 
the  privy  councilors  and  the  chief  justices,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  also  nominated  by  the  crown,  to  inflict  fine, 
imprisonment,  and  even  corporeal  mutilation,  on  lay 
offenders.  Those  who  rose  up  in  any  way  against  the 
established  order  were  sharply  punished. 

The  harsh  treatment  of  individuals  only  calls  forth  re¬ 
sistance  when  constitutional  morality  has  sunk  deeply 
into  the  popular  mind.  The  ignoring  of  the  feelings 
and  prejudices  of  large  classes  has  a  deep  effect. 
Charles’  foreign  policy,  and  his  pretentious  claim  to 
the  sovereignty  of  the  British  seas,  demanded  the  sup¬ 
port  of  a  fleet,  which  might  indeed  be  turned  to  good 
purpose  in  offering  a  counterpoise  to  the  growing  navies 
of  France  and  Holland.  The  increasing  estrangement 
between  him  and  the  nation  made  him  averse  to  the 
natural  remedy  of  a  parliament,  and  he  reverted  to  the 
absolute  practices  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  order  that  he 
might  strain  them  far  beyond  the  warrant  of  precedent 
to  levy  a  tax  under  the  name  of  ship-money,  first  on  the 
port  towns  and  then  on  the  whole  of  England.  Pay¬ 
ment  was  resisted  by  John  Hampden,  a  Buckingham¬ 
shire  squire  ;  but  the  judges  declared  that  the  king  was 
in  the  right  (1638).  Yet  the  arguments  used  by  Hamp¬ 
den’s  lawyers  sunk  deeply  into  the  popular  mind,  and 
almost  every  man  in  England  who  was  called  on  to  pay 
the  tax  looked  upon  the  king  as  a  wrong-doer  under  the 
forms  of  law. 

Any  government  which,  from  want  of  sympathy  with 
the  feelings  of  the  masses,  offends  the  sense  of  right  by 
the  levy  of  taxes  for  which  it  does  not  venture  to  ask 
their  consent,  is  also  likely  to  treat  with  unfeeling 
harshness  the  religion  of  thinking  men.  So  it  was  in 
the  reign  of  Charles.  He  gave  authority  to  William 
Laud,  since  1633  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  carry 
out  his  design  of  reducing  the  English  Church  to  com¬ 
plete  uniformity  of  ceremonial.  The  practice  in  most 
churchs  differed  from  the  laws  under  which  public  wor¬ 
ship  was  intended  to  be  guided.  Laud  did  his  best  to 
carry  out  the  letter  of  the  law,  under  the  belief  that 
uniformity  of  worship  would  produce  unity  of  spirit, 
and  in  some  cases  he  explained  away  the  law  in  the 
direction  in  which  he  wished  it  to  be  bent.  The  com¬ 
munion  table  was  removed  from  the  center  of  the 
church  to  the  east  end,  was  spoken  of  as  an  altar,  and 
was  fenced  in  with  rails,  at  which  communicants  were 
expected  to  kneel.  At  the  same  time  offense  was 
given  to  the  Puritans  by  an  order  that  every  clergyman 
should  read  the  Declaration  of  Sports,  in  which  the 
king  directed  that  no  hindrance  should  be  thrown  in  the 
way  of  those  who  wished  to  dance  or  shoot  at  the  butts 
on  Sunday  afternoon.  Many  of  the  clergy  were  sus¬ 
pended  or  deprived,  many  emigrated  to  Holland  or  New 
England,  and  of  those  who  remained  a  large  part  bore 
the  yoke  with  feelings  of  illconcealed  dissatisfaction. 
Suspicion  was  easily  aroused  that  a  deep  plot  existed,  of 
which  Laud  was  believed  to  be  the  center,  for  carrying 
the  nation  over  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  a  suspicion 
which  seemed  to  be  converted  into  a  certainty  when  it 
was  known  that  Panzani  and  Con,  two  agents  of  the 
Pope,  had  access  to  Charles,  and  that  in  1637  there  was 
a  sudden  accession  to  the  number  of  converts  to  the 
Papal  Church  amongst  the  lords  and  ladies  of  the  court. 
The  rising  feeling  may  be  traced  in  the  poems  of 
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Milton.  II  Allegro  and  //  Penseroso  —  probably  writ¬ 
ten  in  1632  —  are  full  of  thoughts  which  denote  him  to 
have  been  at  that  time  of  no  special  school.  The 
Comus ,  written  in  1634,  is  stamped  with  the  impress  of 
the  Puritan  ideal  without  the  Puritan  asperity  ;  whilst 
the  Lycidas ,  in  1637,  contains  lines  directed  aggressively 
against  the  system  of  Laud  as  serving  merely  as  a 
stepping-stone  to  Rome. 

In  the  summer  of  1638  Charles  had  long  ceased  to 
reign  in  the  affections  of  his  subjects.  But  their 
traditional  loyalty  had  not  yet  failed,  and  if  he  had  not 
called  on  them  for  fresh  exertions,  it  is  possible  that  the 
coming  revolution  would  have  been  long  delayed.  Men 
were  ready  to  shout  applause  in  honor  of  Puritan  martyrs 
like  Prynne,  Burton,  and  Bast  wick,  whose  ears  were  cut 
off  in  1637,  or  in  honor  of  the  lawyers  who  argued  such 
a  case  as  that  of  Hampden.  But  no  signs  of  active 
resistance  had  yet  appeared.  Unluckily  for  Charles,  he 
was  likely  to  stand  in  need  of  the  active  cooperation  of 
Englishmen.  He  had  attempted  to  force  a  new  Prayer- 
Book  upon  the  Scottish  nation.  A  riot  at  Edinburgh, 
in  1637,  quickly  led  to  national  resistance,  and  when, 
in  November,  1638,  the  General  Assembly  at  Glasgow 
set  Charles’  orders  at  defiance,  he  was  compelled  to 
choose  between  tame  submission  and  immediate  war. 
In  1639  he  gathered  an  English  force,  and  marched 
toward  the  border.  But  English  laymen,  though  asked 
to  supply  the  money  which  he  needed  for  the  support  of 
his  army,  deliberately  kept  it  in  their  pockets,  and  the 
contributions  of  the  clergy  and  of  official  persons  were 
not  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  keep  his  troops  long  in 
the  field.  The  king,  therefore,  though  it  best  to  agree 
to  terms  of  pacification.  Misunderstandings  broke  out 
as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  treaty,  and  Charles, 
having  discovered  that  the  Scotch  were  intriguing  with 
France,  fancied  that  England,  in  hatred  of  its  ancient 
foe,  would  now  be  ready  to  rally  to  his  standard.  After 
an  interval  of  eleven  years,  in  April,  1640,  he  once  more 
called  a  parliament. 

The  Short  Parliament,  as  it  was  called,  demanded 
redress  of  grievances,  the  abandonment  of  the  claim  to 
levy  ship-money,  and  a  complete  change  in  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  system.  Charles  thought  it  would  not  be  worth 
while,  even  to  conquer  Scotland  on  such  terms,  and 
dissolved  parliament.  A  fresh  war  with  Scotland 
followed.  Wentworth,  now  Earl  of  Strafford,  became 
the  leading  adviser  of  the  king.  With  all  the  energy  of 
his  disposition  he  threw  himself  into  Charles’  plans,  and 
left  no  stone  unturned  to  furnish  the  new  expedition 
with  supplies  and  money.  But  no  skillfulness  of  a  com¬ 
mander  can  avail  when  soldiers  are  determined  not  to 
fight.  The  Scotch  crossed  the  Tweed,  and  Charles’  army 
was  well  pleased  to  fly  before  them.  In  a  short  time 
the  whole  of  Northumberland  and  Durham  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  invaders.  Charles  was  obliged  to  leave 
these  two  counties  in  their  hands  as  a  pledge  for  the 
payment  of  their  expenses ;  and  he  was  also  obliged  to 
summon  parliament  to  grant  him  the  supplies  which  he 
needed  for  that  object. 

When  the  Long  Parliament  met  in  November,  1640, 
they  were  in  a  position  in  which  no  parliament  had  been 
before.  Though  nominally  the  Houses  did  not  command 
a  single  soldier,  they  had  in  reality  the  whole  Scottish 
army  at  their  back.  By  refusing  supplies  they  would 
put  it  out  of  the  king’s  power  to  fulfill  his  engagements 
to  that  army,  and  it  would  immediately  pursue  its  onward 
march  to  claim  its  rights. 

Hence  there  was  scarcely  anything  which  the  king 
could  venture  to  deny  the  Commons.  Under  Pym’s 
leadership,  they  began  by  asking  the  head  of  Strafford. 
Nominally  he  was  accused  of  a  number  of  acts  of  op¬ 
pression  in  the  north  of  England  and  in  Ireland.  His 
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real  offense  lay  in  his  attempt  to  make  the  king  absolute, 
and  in  the  design  with  which  he  was  credited  of  intend¬ 
ing  to  bring  over  an  Irish  army  to  crush  the  liberties  of 
England.  If  he  had  been  a  man  of  moderate  abilities 
he  might  have  escaped.  But  the  Commons  feared  his 
commanding  genius  too  much  to  let  him  go  free.  They 
began  with  an  impeachment.  Difficulties  arose,  and 
the  impeachment  was  turned  into  a  bill  of  attainder. 
The  king  abandoned  his  minister,  and  the  execution  of 
Strafford  left  Charles  without  a  single  man  of  supreme 
ability  on  his  side.  Then  came  rapidly  a  succession  of 
blows  at  the  supports  by  which  the  Tudor  monarchy 
had  been  upheld.  The  courts  of  Star  Chamber  and 
High  Commission  and  the  Council  of  the  North  were 
abolished.  The  raising  of  tonnage  and  poundage  with¬ 
out  a  parliamentary  grant  was  declared  illegal.  The 
judges  who  had  given  obnoxious  decisions  were  called 
to  answer  for  their  fault,  and  were  taught  that  they 
were  responsible  to  the  House  of  Commons  as  well  as 
the  king.  Finally,  a  bill  was  passed  providing  that  the 
existing  House  should  not  be  dissolved  without  its  own 
consent. 

It  was  clearly  a  revolutionary  position  which  the 
House  had  assumed.  But  it  was  assumed  because  it 
was  impossible  to  expect  that  a  king  who  had  ruled  as 
Charles  had  ruled  could  take  up  a  new  position  as  the 
exponent  of  the  feelings  which  were  represented  in  the 
Commons.  As  long  as  Charles  lived  he  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  an  object  of  suspicion;  and  yet,  if  he 
were  dethroned  there  was  no  one  available  to  fill  his 
place.  There  arose  therefore  two  parties  in  the  House, 
one  ready  to  trust  the  king,  the  other  disinclined  to  put 
any  confidence  in  him  at  all.  The  division  was  the 
sharper  because  it  coincided  with  a  difference  in  matters 
of  religion.  Scarcely  any  one  wished  to  see  the  Laud- 
ian  ceremonies  upheld.  But  the  members  who  favored 
the  king,  and  who  formed  a  considerable  minority, 
wished  to  see  a  certain  liberty  of  religious  thought, 
together  with  a  return  under  a  modified  episcopacy  to 
the  forms  of  worship  which  prevailed  before  Laud  had 
taken  the  church  in  hand.  The  other  side,  which  had 
the  majority  by  a  few  votes,  wished  to  see  the  Puritan 
creed  prevail  in  all  its  strictness,  and  were  favorable  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Presbyterian  discipline.  The 
king,  by  his  unwise  action,  threw  power  into  the  hands 
of  his  opponents.  He  listened  with  tolerable  calmness 
to  their  Grand  Remonstrance,  but  his  attempt  to  seize 
the  five  members  whom  he  accused  of  high  treason 
made  a  good  understanding  impossible.  The  Scottish 
army  had  been  paid  off  some  months  before,  and  civil 
war  was  the  only  means  of  deciding  the  quarrel. 

At  first  the  fortune  of  war  wavered.  Edgehiil  was  a 
drawn  battle  (1642),  and  the  campaign  of  1643,  though 
.t  was  on  the  whole  favorable  to  the  king,  gave  no  de- 
:isive  results.  Before  the  year  was  at  an  end  parlia¬ 
ment  invited  a  new  Scottish  army  to  intervene  in  Eng¬ 
land.  As  an  inducement,  the  Solemn  League  and  Cove¬ 
nant  was  signed  by  all  Parliamentarian  Englishmen, 
the  terms  of  which  were  interpreted  by  the  Scotch  to 
hind  England  to  submit  to  Presbyterianism,  though  the 
most  important  clauses  had  been  purposely  left  vague,  so 
as  to  afford  a  loophole  of  escape. 

The  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  with  the  defeat  of  the 
Royalist  forces  in  the  north,  was  the  result.  But  the 
battle  did  not  improve  the  position  of  the  Scots.  They 
had  been  repulsed,  and  the  victory  was  justly  ascribed 
to  the  English  contingent.  The  composition  of  that 
contingent  was  such  as  to  have  a  special  political  signifi¬ 
cance.  Its  leader  was  Oliver  Cromwell.  It  was  formed 
by  men  who  were  fierce  Puritan  enthusiasts,  and  who 
for  the  very  reason  that  the  intensity  of  their  religion 
separated  them  from  the  mass  of  their  countrymen, 


had  learnt  to  uphold  with  all  the  energy  of  zeal  the 
doctrine  that  neither  Church  nor  State  had  a  right  to 
interfere  with  the  forms  of  worship  wdiich  each  congre¬ 
gation  might  select  for  itself.  They  were  commonly 
known  as  Independents,  from  the  communities  which 
had  sprung  up  under  the  name  of  Separatists  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  which  maintained  the  principle 
of  congregational  independence  ;  though  many  other 
sects  found  a  place  in  their  ranks. 

The  principle  advocated  by  the  army,  and  opposed 
by  the  Scotch  and  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  was  liberty  of  sectarian  association.  Some  years 
earlier,  under  the  dominion  of  Laud,  another  principle 
had  been  proclaimed  by  Chillingworth  and  Hales,  that 
of  liberty  of  thought  to  be  maintained  within  the  unity 
of  the  Church.  Both  these  movements  conduced  to  the 
ultimate  establishment  of  toleration  —  the  one  by  per¬ 
mitting  those  to  worship  as  they  saw  fit  whose  faith 
was  too  definite  to  enable  them  to  be  content  with  out¬ 
ward  forms  by  which  their  particular  belief  was  not 
clearly  expressed,  the  other  by  allowing  those  whose 
charity  was  greater  than  their  polemical  zeal  to  find  a 
common  ground  to  worship  side  by  side  with  others 
whose  beliefs  did  not  entirely  coincide  with  their  own. 

For  the  present  the  Independents  were  to  have  their 
way.  The  Presbyterian  leaders,  Essex  and  Manchester, 
were  not  successful  leaders.  The  army  was  remodeled 
after  Cromwell’s  pattern,  and  the  king  was  finally 
crushed  at  Naseby  (1645).  The  next  year  (1646)  he 
surrendered  to  the  Scots.  Then  followed  two  years  of 
fruitless  negotiation, in  which,  after  the  Scotch  abandoned 
the  king  to  the  English  parliament,  the  army  took  him 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  parliament,  while  each  in  turn 
tried  to  find  some  basis  of  arrangement  on  which  he 
might  appear  to  sit  on  the  throne  .without  again  mis¬ 
directing  the  government.  Such  a  basis  could  not  be 
found,  and  when  Charles  stirred  up  a  fresh  civil  war 
and  a  Scottish  invasion  (1648),  the  leaders  of  the  army 
vowed  that,  if  victory  was  theirs,  they  would  bring  him 
to  justice.  To  do  this  it  was  necessary  to  drive  out  a 
large  number  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  by  what  was  known  as  Pride’s  Purge,  and  to 
obtain  from  the  mutilated  Commons  the  dismissal  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  the  establishment  of  a  high  court 
of  justice,  before  which  the  king  was  brought  to  trial, 
and  sentenced  to  death.  He  was  beheaded  on  a 
scaffold  outside  the  windows  of  Whitehall  (1649). 

The  government  set  up  was  a  government  by  the 
committees  of  a  council  of  state  nominally  supporting 
themselves  on  the  House  of  Commons,  though  the 
members  who  still  retained  their  places  were  so  few 
that  the  council  of  state  was  sufficiently  numerous  to 
form  a  majority  in  the  House.  During  eleven  years 
the  nation  passed  through  many  vicissitudes  in  its  forms 
of  government.  These  forms  take  no  place  in  the 
gradual  development  of  English  institutions,  and  have 
never  been  referred  to  as  affording  precedents  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed.  To  the  student  of  political  science,  however, 
they  have  a  special  interest  of  their  own,  as  they  show 
that  when  men  had  shaken  themselves  loose  from  the 
chain  of  habit  and  prejudice,  and  had  set  themselves  to 
build  up  a  political  shelter  under  which  to  dwell,  they 
were  irresistibly  attracted  by  that  which  was  permanent 
in  the  old  constitutional  forms  of  which  the  special  de¬ 
velopment  had  of  late  years  been  so  disastrous. 
After  Cromwell  had  suppressed  resistance  in  Ireland 
(1649),  ha(l  conquered  Scotland  (1650)  and  had  over¬ 
thrown  the  son  of  the  late  king,  the  future  Charles  II., 
at  Worcester  (1651),  the  value  of  government  by  an  as¬ 
sembly  was  tested  and  found  wanting.  After  Cromwell 
expelled  the  remains  of  the  Long  Parliament  (1653), 
and  had  set  up  another  assembly  of  nominated  members, 
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that  second  assembly  was  found  equally  wanting.  It 
vvas  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  one  head  of  the  exec¬ 
utive  government,  controlling  and  directing  its  actions. 
Cromwell  occupied  this  position  as  Lord  Protector.  He 
did  all  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  do  to  prevent  his 
authority  from  degenerating  into  tyranny.  He  summoned 
two  parliaments,  of  only  one  House,  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  parliament  he  erected  a  second  House,  so  that  he 
might  have  some  means  of  checking  the  Lower  House 
without  constantly  coming  into  personal  collision  with 
its  authority.  As  far  as  form  went,  the  constitution  in 
1658,  so  far  as  it  differed  from  the  Stuart  constitution, 
differed  for  the  better.  But  it  suffered  from  one  fatal 
defect.  It  was  based  on  the  rule  of  the  sword.  The 
only  substitute  for  traditional  authority  is  the  clearly  ex¬ 
pressed  expression  of  the  national  will,  and  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  doubt  that  if  the  national  will  had  been  ex¬ 
pressed  it  would  have  swept  away  Cromwell  and  his  sys¬ 
tem.  The  majority  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes, 
which  had  united  together  against  Laud,  was  now  re¬ 
united  against  Cromwell.  The  Puritans  themselves 
were  but  a  minority,  and  of  that  minority  considerable 
numbers  disliked  the  free  liberty  accorded  to  the  sects. 
Whilst  the  worship  of  the  Church  of  England  was  pro¬ 
scribed,  every  illiterate  and  frenzied  enthusiast  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  harangue  at  his  pleasure.  Those  who  cared 
little  for  religion  felt  themselves  insulted  when  they  saw 
a  government  with  which  they  had  no  sympathy  ruling 
by  means  of  an  army  which  they  dreaded  and  detested. 
Cromwell  did  his  best  to  avert  a  social  revolution,  and 
to  direct  the  energies  of  his  supporters  into  the  chan¬ 
nels  of  merely  political  change.  But  he  could  not  pre¬ 
vent,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  wished  to  prevent, 
the  rise  of  men  of  ability  from  positions  of  social  in¬ 
feriority.  The  nation  had  risen  against  the  arbitrary 
government  of  the  king;  but  it  was  not  prepared  to 
shake  off  the  predominance  of  the  widely  spreading 
aristocracy,  which,  under  the  name  of  country  gentle¬ 
men,  had  rooted  itself  too  deeply  to  be  easily  passed  by. 
Cromwell’s  rule  was  covered  with  military  glory,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  honestly  applied  himself 
to  solve  domestic  difficulties  as  well.  But  he  reaped  the 
reward  of  those  who  strive  for  something  better  than 
the  generation  in  which  they  live  is  able  to  appreciate. 
His  own  faults  and  errors  were  remembered  against 
him.  He  tried  in  vain  to  establish  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment  and  religious  toleration.  When  he  died  (1658) 
there  remained  branded  on  the  national  mind  two 
strong  impressions  which  it  took  more  than  a  century  to 
obliterate — the  dread  of  the  domination  of  a  standing 
army,  and  the  abhorrence  of  the  very  name  of  religious 
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The  eighteen  months  which  followed  deepened  the  im¬ 
pression  thus  formed.  The  army  had  appeared  a  hard 
master  when  it  lent  its  strength  to  a  wise  and  sagacious 
rule  It  was  worse  when  it  undertook  to  rule  111  its  own 
name,  to  set  up  and  pull  down  parliaments  and  govern¬ 
ments.  The  only  choice  left  to  the  nation  seemed  to 
be  one  between  military  tyranny  and  military  anarchy. 
Therefore  it  was  that  when  Monk  advanced  from  Scot¬ 
land  and  declared  for  a  free  parliament,  there  was  little 
doubt  that  the  new  parliament  would  recall  the  exiled 
king,  and  seek  to  build  again  on  the  old  foundations. 

The  Restoration  was  effected  by  a  coalition  between 
the  Cavaliers,  or  followers  of  Charles  I.,  and  the  I  res- 
byterians  who  had  originally  opposed  him.  wasonly 
after  the  nature  of  a  great  reaction  that  the  lattei 
for  a  time  be  swamped  by  the  former,  When  the  Long 
Parliament  of  the  Restoration  met  in  1661,  the  Act  01 
Uniformity  entirely  excluded  all  idea  of  reform  in  the 
Puritan  direction,  and  ordered  the  expulsion  from  their 
benefices  of  all  clergymen  who  refused  to  express  ap¬ 


proval  of  the  whole  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
(1662).  A  previous  statute,  the  Corporation  Act  (1661), 
ordered  that  all  members  of  corporations  should  re¬ 
nounce  the  Covenant  and  the  doctrine  that  subjects 
might  in  any  case  rightfully  use  force  against  the  king, 
and  should  receive  the  sacrament  after  the  forms  of  the 
Church  of  England.  The  object  for  which  Laud  had 
striven,  the  compulsory  imposition  of  uniformity,  thus 
became  part  of  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  doctrine  of  non-resistance  was  evidently  that  by 
which,  at  this  time,  the  loyal  subject  was  distinguished 
from  those  whom  he  stigmatized  as  disloyal.  Yet  even 
the  most  loyal  found  that,  if  it  was  wrong  to  take  up 
arms  against  the  king,  it  might  be  right  to  oppose  him 
in  other  ways.  Even  the  Cavaliers  did  not  wish  to  see 
Charles  II.  an  absolute  sovereign.  They  wished  to  re¬ 
construct  the  system  which  had  been  violently  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  events  of  the  autumn  of  1641,  and  to 
found  government  on  the  cooperation  between  king  and 
parliament,  without  defining  to  themselves  what  was  to 
be  done  if  the  king’s  conduct  became  insufferable. 
Openly,  indeed,  Charles  II.  did  not  force  them  to  recon¬ 
sider  their  position.  He  did  not  thrust  members  of  the 
Commons  into  prison,  or  issue  writs  for  ship-money. 
He  laid  no  claim  to  taxation  which  had  not  been  granted 
by  parliament.  But  he  was  extravagant  and  self-indul¬ 
gent,  and  he  wanted  more  money  than  they  were  willing 
to  supply.  A  war  with  the  Dutch  broke  out,  and  there 
were  strong  suspicions  that  Charles  applied  money  voted 
for  the  fleet  to  the  maintenance  of  a  vicious  and  luxurious 
court.  Against  the  vice  and  luxury,  indeed,  little  ob¬ 
jection  was  likely  to  be  brought.  The  over-haste  of  the 
Puritans  to  drill  England  into  ways  of  morality  and  vir¬ 
tue  had  thrown  at  least  the  upper  classes  into  a  slough 
of  revelry  and  baseness.  But  if  the  vice  did  not  appear 
objectionable  the  expense  did,  and  a  new  chapter  in  the 
financial  history  of  the  government  was  opened  when 
the  Commons,  having  previously  gained  control  over 
taxation,  proceeded  to  vindicate  their  right  to  control 
expenditure. 

As  far,  indeed,  as  taxation  was  concerned,  the  Long 
Parliament  had  not  left  its  successor  much  to  do.  The 
abolition  of  feudal  tenures  and  purveyance  had  long 
been  demanded,  and  the  conclusion  of  an  arrangement 
which  had  been  mooted  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  is  only 
notable  as  affording  one  instance  out  of  many  of  the  tend¬ 
ency  of  a  single  class  to  shift  burdens  off  its  own  shoul¬ 
ders.  The  predominant  landowners  preferred  the  grant 
of  an  excise  which  would  be  taken  out  of  all  pockets 
to  a  land-tax  which  would  exclusively  be  felt  by  those 
who  were  relieved  by  the  abolition  of  the  tenures. 
The  question  of  expenditure  was  constantly  telling  on 
the  relations  between  the  king  and  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  After  the  Puritan  army  had  been  disbanded,  the 
king  resolved  to  keep  on  foot  a  petty  force  of  5,000  men, 
and  he  had  much  difficulty  in  providing  for  it  out  of  a 
revenue  which  had  not  been  intended  by  those  who 
voted  it  to  be  used  for  such  a  purpose.  Then  came  the 
Dutch  war,  bringing  with  it  a  suspicion  that  some  at 
least  of  the  money  given  for  paying  sailors  and  fitting 
out  ships  was  employed  by  Charles  on  very  different 
objects.  The  Commons  accordingly,  in  1665,  succeeded 
in  enforcing,  on  precedents  derived  from  the  reigns  of 
Richard II.  and  Henry  IV.,  the  right  of  appropriating 
the  supplies  granted  to  special  objects ;  and  with  more 
difficulty  they  obtained,  in  1666,  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  empowered  to  investigate  irregularities  in 
the  issue  of  moneys.  Such  measures  were  the  comple¬ 
ment  of  the  control  over  taxation  which  they  had  pre¬ 
viously  gained,  and  as  far  as  their  power  of  supervision 
went,  it  constituted  them  and  not  the  king  the  directors 
of  the  course  of  government.  If  this  result  was  not 
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immediately  felt,  it  was  because  the  king  had  a  large 
certain  revenue  voted  to  him  for  life,  so  that,  for  the 
present  at  least,  it  was  only  his  extraordinary  expenses 
which  could  be  brought  under  the  parliamentary  control. 
Nor  did  even  the  renewal  of  parliamentary  impeachment, 
which  ended  in  the  banishment  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Clarei^lon  (1667),  bring  on  any  direct  collision  with  the 
king.  If  the  Commons  wished  to  be  rid  of  him  because 
he  upheld  the  prerogative,  the  king  was  equally  desirous 
to  be  rid  of  him  because  he  looked  coldly  on  the  loose¬ 
ness  of  the  royal  morals. 

The  Commons  followed  up  their  blow  by  passing  the 
Test  Act,  making  the  reception  of  the  sacrament  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  forms  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the 
••enunciation  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  a 
necessary  qualification  for  office.  At  once  it  appeared 
what  a  hold  the  members  of  the  obnoxious  Church  had 
had  upon  the  administration  of  the  state.  The  lord 
high  admiral,  the  lord  treasurer,  and  a  secretary  of 
state  refused  to  take  the  test.  The  lord  high  admiral 
was  the  heir  to  the  throne,  the  king’s  brother,  the  Duke 
of  York. 

Charles,  as  usual,  bent  before  the  storm.  In  Danby 
he  found  a  minister  whose  views  answered  precisely  to 
the  views  of  the  existing  House  of  Commons.  Like  the 
Commons,  Danby  wished  to  silence  both  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics  and  Dissenters.  Like  the  Commons,  too,  he  wished 
to  embark  on  a  foreign  policy  hostile  to  France.  But 
he  served  a  master  who  regarded  Lewis  less  as  a  possi¬ 
ble  adversary  than  as  a  possible  paymaster.  Sometimes 
Danby  was  allowed  to  do  as  he  liked,  and  the  marriage 
of  the  Duke  of  York’s  eldest  daughter  Mary  to  her 
cousin  the  prince  of  Orange  was  the  most  lasting  result 
of  his  administration.  More  often  he  was  obliged  to 
follow  where  Charles  led,  and  Charles  was  constantly 
ready  to  sell  the  neutrality  of  England  for  large  sums  of 
French  gold.  At  last  one  of  these  negotiations  was  de¬ 
tected,  and  Danby,  who  was  supposed  to  be  the  author 
instead  of  the  unwilling  instrument  of  the  intrigue,  was 
impeached.  In  order  to  save  his  minister,  Charles  dis¬ 
solved  parliament  (1678). 

Charles  could  not  have  chosen  a  more  unlucky  time 
for  his  own  quiet.  The  strong  feeling  against  the 
Roman  Catholics  had  been  quickened  into  a  flame  by  a 
great  imposture.  The  inventors  of  the  so-called  Popish 
plot  charged  the  leading  English  Roman  Catholics  with 
a  design  to  murder  the  king.  Judges  and  juries  alike 
were  maddened  with  excitement,  and  listened  greedily  to 
the  lies  which  poured  forth  from  the  lips  of  profligate 
informers.  Innocent  blood  was  shed  in  abundance. 

The  excitement  had  its  root  in  the  uneasy  feeling 
caused  by  the  knowledge  that  the  heir  to  the  throne  was 
a  Roman  Catholic.  Three  parliaments  were  summoned 
and  dissolved.  In  each  parliament  the  main  question 
at  issue  between  the  Commons  and  the  crown  was  the 
Exclusion  Bill,  by  which  the  Commons  sought  to  de¬ 
prive  the  Duke  of  York  of  his  inheritance  ;  and  it  was 
notorious  thac  the  leaders  of  the  movement  wished  the 
Crown  to  descend  to  the  king’s  illegitimate  son,  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth. 

Events  were  to  show  that  it  was  a  wise  provision  which 
led  the  Whigs  to  seek  to  exclude  the  Duke  of  York  from 
the  throne.  But  their  plan  suffered  under  two  faults, 
the  conjunction  of  which  was  ruinous  to  them  for  the 
time.  In  the  first  place,  their  choice  of  Monmouth  as 
the  heir  was  infelicitous.  Not  only  was  he  under  the 
stain  of  illegitimacy,  but  his  succession  excluded  the 
future  succession  of  Mary,  whose  husband,  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  was  the  hope  of  Protestant  Europe.  In  the 
second  place,  drastic  remedies  are  never  generally  ac¬ 
ceptable  when  the  evil  to  be  remedied  is  still  in  the 
future.  When,  in  the  third  of  the  short  parliaments  held 


at  Oxford,  the  Whigs  rode  armed  into  the  city,  'he 
nation  decided  that  the  future  danger  of  a  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  succession  was  incomparably  less  than  the  immediate 
danger  of  another  civil  war.  Loyal  addresses  poured  in 
to  the  king.  For  the  four  remaining  years  of  his  reign 
he  ruled  without  summoning  any  parliament.  Whigs 
were  brought  before  prejudiced  juries  and  partial  judges. 
Their  blood  flowed  on  the  scaffold.  The  charter  of  the 
city  of  London  was  confiscated.  The  reign  of  the  T ories 
was  unquestioned.  Yet  it  was  not  quite  what  the  reign 
of  the  Cavaliers  had  been  in  1660.  The  violence  of  the 
Restoration  had  been  directed  primarily  against  Puritan¬ 
ism,  and  only  against  certain  forms  of  government  so  far 
as  they  allowed  Puritans  to  gain  the  upper  hand.  'I  he 
violence  of  the  Tories  was  directed  against  rebellion  and 
disorder,  and  only  against  dissenters  so  far  as  they  were 
believed  to  be  fomenters  of  disorder.  Religious  hatred 
had  less  part  in  the  action  of  the  ruling  party,  and  even 
from  its  worst  actions  a  wise  man  might  have  predicted 
that  the  day  of  toleration  was  not  so  far  off  as  it  seemed. 

The  accession  of  James  II.  (1685)  put  the  views  of  the 
opponents  of  the  Exclusion  Bill  to  the  test.  A  new 
Parliament  was  elected,  almost  entirely  composed  of 
decided  Tories.  A  rebellion  in  Scotland,  headed  by  the 
Earl  of  Argyll,  and  a  rebellion  in  England,  headed  by 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  were  easily  suppressed.  But  the 
inherent  difficulties  of  the  king’s  position  were  not  thereby 
overcome.  It  would  have  been  hard,  in  days  in  which 
religious  questions  occupied  so  large  a  space  in  the  field 
of  politics,  for  a  Roman  Catholic  sovereign  to  rule  suc¬ 
cessfully  over  a  Protestant  nation.  James  set  himself  to 
make  it,  in  his  case,  impossible.  It  may  be  that  he  did 
not  consciously  present  to  himself  any  object  other  than 
fair  treatment  for  his  co-religionists.  On  the  one 
hand,  however,  he  alienated  even  reasonable  opponents 
by  offering  no  guarantees  that  equality  so  gained  would 
not  be  converted  into  superiority  by  the  aid  of  his  owfi  mili¬ 
tary  force  and  of  the  assistance  of  the  French  king ;  whilst 
on  the  other  hand  he  relied,  even  more  strongly  than  his 
father  had  done,  on  the  technical  legality  which  exalted 
the  prerogative  in  defiance  of  the  spirit  of  the  law.  He 
began  by  making  use  of  the  necessity  of  resisting  M  11- 
mouth  to  increase  his  army,  under  the  pretext  of  the 
danger  of  a  repetition  of  the  late  rebellion,  and  in  the 
regiments  thus  levied  he  appointed  many  Roman  Catholic 
officers  who  had  refused  to  comply  with  the  Test  Act. 
Rather  than  submit  to  the  gentlest  remonstrance,  he 
prorogued  Parliament,  and  proceeded  to  obtain  from  the 
Court  of  King’s  Bench  a  judgment  in  favor  of  his  right 
to  dispense  with  all  penalties  due  by  law,  in  the  same  way 
that  his  grandfather  had  appealed  to  the  judges  in  the 
matter  of  the  post-nati.  But  not  only  was  the  question 
put  by  James  IT.  of  far  wider  import  than  the  question 
put  by  James  I.,  but  he  deprived  the  court  to  which  he 
applied  of  all  moral  authority  by  previously  turning  out 
of  office  the  judges  who  were  likely  to  disagree  with  him, 
and  by  appointing  new  ones  who  were  likely  to  agree 
with  him.  A  Court  of  High  Commission  of  doubtful 
legality  was  subsequently  erected  (1686)  to  deprive  or 
suspend  clergymen  who  had  made  themselves  obnoxious 
to  the  court,  whilst  James  appointed  Roman  Catholics 
to  the  leadership  of  certain  colleges  at  Oxford.  The 
legal  support  given  him  by  judges  of  his  own  selection 
was  fortified  by  the  military  support  of  an  army  collected 
at  Hounslow  Heath,  and  a  Roman  Catholic,  the  Earl  of 
Tyrconnel,  was  sent  as  lord-deputy  to  Ireland  (1687)  to 
organize  a  Roman  Catholic  army  on  which  the  king 
might  fall  back  if  his  English  forces  proved  insufficient 
for  his  purpose. 

Another  event  which  seemed  likely  to  consolidate  his 
power  was  in  reality  the  signal  of  his  ruin.  T  he  queen 
bore  him  a  son.  There  was  thus  no  longer  a  Strong 
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probability  that  the  king  would  be  succeeded  at  no  great 
distance  of  time  by  a  Protestant  heir.  Popular  in¬ 
credulity  expressed  itself  in  the  assertion  that,  as  James 
had  attempted  to  gain  his  ends  by  means  of  a  packed 
bench  of  judges  and  a  packed  House  of  Commons,  he 
had  now  capped  the  series  of  falsifications  by  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  supposititious  heir.  The  leaders  of  both  parties 
combined  to  invite  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  come  to  the 
rescue  of  the  religion  and  laws  of  England.  lie  landed 
on  November  5th,  at  Brixham.  Before  he  could  reach 
London  every  class  of  English  society  had  declared  in 
his  favor.  James  was  deserted  even  by  his  army.  He 
fled  to  France,  and  a  convention  parliament,  summoned 
without  the  royal  writ,  declared  that  his  flight  was 
equivalent  to  abdication,  and  offered  the  crown  in  joint 
sovereignty  to  William  and  Mary  (1689). 

The  Revolution,  as  it  was  called,  was  more  than  a 
mere  change  of  sovereigns.  It  finally  transferred  the 
ultimate  decision  in  the  state  from  the  king  to  parlia¬ 
ment.  What  parliament  had  been  in  the  fifteenth  cent¬ 
ury  with  the  House  of  Lords  predominating,  that  par¬ 
liament  was  to  be  again  in  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  with  the  House  of  Commons  predominating. 
That  House  of  Commons  was  far  from  resting  on  a  wide 
basis  of  popular  suffrage.  The  county  voters  were  the 
freeholders;  but  in  the  towns,  with  some  important  ex¬ 
ceptions,  the  electors  were  the  richer  inhabitants  who 
formed  the  corporations  of  the  boroughs,  or  a  body  of 
select  householders  more  or  less  under  the  control  of 
some  neighboring  land  owner.  A  House  so  chosen  was 
an  aristocratic  body  but  it  was  aristocratic  in  a  far 
wider  sense  than  the  House  of  Lords  was  aristocratic. 
The  trading  and  legal  classes  found  their  representation 
there  by  the  side  of  the  great  owners  of  land.  The 
House  drew  its  strength  from  its  position  as  a  true 
representative  of  the  effective  strength  of  the  nation  in 
its  social  and  economical  organization. 

Such  a  revolution  might  have  ended  in  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  the  despotism  of  a  class  for  the  despotism  of  a 
man.  Many  causes  combined  to  prevent  this  result. 
The  landowners,  who  formed  the  majority  of  the  House 
were  not  elected  directly,  as  was  the  case  with  the  nobilty 
of  the  French  States  General,  by  their  own  class,  but 
by  electors  who,  though  generally  loyal  to  them,  would 
have  broken  off  from  them  if  they  had  attempted  to 
make  themselves  masters  of  their  fellow-citizens.  No 
less  important  was  the  almost  absolute  independence  of 
the  judges,  begun  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign,  by  the 
grant  of  office  to  them  during  good  behavior  instead  of 
during  the  king’s  pleasure,  and  finally  secured  by  the 
clause  in  the  Act  of  Settlement,  in  1701,  which  protected 
them  against  dismissal  except  on  the  joint  address  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament.  Such  an  improvement, 
however,  finds  its  full  counterpart  in  another  great  step 
already  taken. 

The  supremacy  of  the  House  of  Commons  would  have 
been  an  evil  of  no  common  magnitude,  if  it  had  made 
government  impossible.  Yet  this  was  precisely  what  it 
threatened  to  do.  Sometimes  the  dominant  party  in  the 
House  pressed  with  uncrupulous  rancor  upon  its  oppo¬ 
nents.  Sometimes  the  majority  shifted  from  side  to  side 
as  the  House  was  influenced  bypassing  gusts  of  passion 
or  sympathy,  so  that,  as  it  was  said  at  the  time,  no  man 
could  foretell  one  day  what  the  House  would  be  pleased 
to  do  on  the  next.  Against  the  first  of  these  dangers 
William  was,  to  a  great  extent,  able  to  guard,  by  the 
exercise  of  his  right  of  dissolution,  so  as  to  appeal  to  the 
constituencies,  which  did  not  always  share  in  the  pas¬ 
sions  of  their  representatives..  But  the  second  danger 
could  not  be  met  in  this  way.  The  only  cure  for 
waywardness  is  responsibility,  and  not  only  was  this  pre¬ 
cisely  what  the  Commons  had  not  learned  to  feel,  but  it 
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was  that  which  it  was  impossible  to  make  them  feel 
directly.  A  body  composed  of  several  hundred  members 
cannot  carry  on  government  with  the  requisite  steadiness 
of  action  and  clearness  of  insight.  Such  work  can  only 
fitly  be  intrusted  to  a  few,  and  whenever  difficult  cir¬ 
cumstances  arise,  it  is  necessary  that  the  action  of  those 
few  be  kept  in  harmony  by  the  predominance  of  one. 
The  scheme  on  which  William  hit,  by  the  advice  of  the 
Earl  of  Sunderland,  was  that  which  has  since  been  known 
as  Cabinet  government.  He  selected  as  his  ministers 
the  leading  members  of  the  two  Houses  who  had  the 
confidence  of  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  this  way,  the  majority  felt  an  interest  in  supporting 
the  men  who  embodied  their  own  opinions,  and  fell  in 
turn  under  the  influence  of  those  who  held  them  with 
greater  prudence  or  ability  than  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  aver¬ 
age  members  of  the  House.  All  that  William  doubt¬ 
less  intended  was  to  acquire  a  ready  instrument  to  enable 
him  to  carry  on  the  war  with  success.  In  reality  he  had 
re-founded,  on  a  new  basis,  the  government  of  England. 
His  own  personal  qualities  were  such  that  he  was  able 
to  dominate  over  any  set  of  ministers ;  but  the  time 
would  come  when  there  would  be  a  sovereign  of  inferior 
powers.  Then  the  body  of  ministers  would  step  into  his 
lace.  The  old  rude  arrangements  of  the  Middle  Ages 
ad  provided  by  frequent  depositions  that  an  inefficient 
sovereign  should  cease  to  rule,  and  those  arrangements 
had  been  imitated  in  the  case  of  Charles  I.  and  James  II. 
Still  the  claim  to  rule  had,  at  least  from  the  time  of 
Henry  III.,  been  derived  from  hereditary  descent,  and 
the  interruption,  however  frequently  it  might  occur,  had 
been  regarded  as  something  abnormal,  only  to  be  applied 
where  there  was  an  absolute  necessity  to  prevent  the 
wielder  of  executive  authority  from  setting  at  defiance 
the  determined  purpose  of  the  nation.  After  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  not  only  had  the  king’s  title  been  so  changed  as 
to  make  him  more  directly  than  ever  dependent  on  the 
nation,  but  he  now  called  into  existence  a  body  which 
derived  its  own  strength  from  its  conformity  with  the 
wishes  of  the  representatives  of  the  nation. 

The  time  came  when  he  needed  again  the  support  of 
the  nation.  The  death  of  Charles  II.  the  heirless  king 
of  the  huge  Spanish  Monarchy,  had  long  been  expected. 
Since  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  William  and  Lewis  XIV. 
had  come  to  terms  by  two  successive  partition  treaties 
for  a  division  of  those  vast  territories  in  such  a  way  that 
the  whole  of  them  should  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  a 
near  relation  either  of  the  King  of  France  or  of  the  Em¬ 
peror,  the  head  of  the  House  of  Austria.  When  the 
death  actually  took  place  in  1700,  William  seemed  to 
have  no  authority  in  England  whatever ;  and  Lewis  was 
therefore  encouraged  to  break  his  engagements,  and  to 
accept  the  whole  of  the  Spanish  inheritance  for  his 
grandson,  who  became  Philip  V.  of  Spain.  William 
saw  clearly  that  such  predominance  of  France  in  Europe 
would  lead  to  the  development  of  pretensions  unbear¬ 
able  to  other  states.  But  the  House  of  Commons  did 
not  see  it,  even  when  the  Dutch  garrisons  were  driven 
by  French  troops  out  of  the  posts  in  the  Spanish 
Netherlands  which  they  had  occupied  for  many  years 
(1701). 

William  had  prudently  done  all  that  he  could  to  con¬ 
ciliate  the  Tory  majority.  In  the  preceding  year  (1700) 
he  had  given  office  to  a  Tory  ministry,  and  he  now 
( 1 7o1 )  gave  his  assent  to  the  Act  of  Settlement,  which 
secured  the  succession  of  the  crown  to  the  House  of 
Hanover  to  the  exclusion  of  all  Roman  Catholic  claim¬ 
ants,  though  it  imposed  several  fresh  restrictions  on  the 
prerogative.  William  was  indeed  wise  in  keeping  his 
feelings  under  control.  The  country  sympathized  with 
him  more  than  the  Commons  did,  and  when  the  House 
imurisoned  the  gentlemen  deputed  by  the  freeholders  of 
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Kent  to  present  a  petition  asking  that  its  loyal  addresses 
might  be  turned  into  bills  of  supply,  it  simply  advertised 
its  weakness  to  the  whole  country. 

The  reception  of  this  Kentish  petition  was  but  a  fore¬ 
taste  of  the  discrepancy  between  the  Commons  and  the 
nation,  which  was  to  prove  the  marked  feature  of  the 
middle  of  the  century  now  opening.  For  the  present 
the  House  was  ready  to  give  way.  It  requested  the 
king  to  enter  into  alliance  with  the  Dutch.  William 
went  yet  further  in  the  direction  in  which  he  was  urged. 
He  formed  an  alliance  with  the  emperor  as  well  as  with 
the  States  General  to  prevent  the  union  of  the  crowns  of 
France  and  Spain,  and  to  compel  France  to  evacuate 
the  Netherlands.  An  unexpected  event  came  to  give  him 
all  the  strength  he  needed.  James  II.  died,  and  Lewis 
acknowledged  his  son  as  the  rightful  king  of  England. 
Englishmen  of  both  parties  were  stung  to  indignation  by 
the  insult.  William  dissolved  parliament,  and  the  new 
House  of  Commons,  Tory  as  it  was  by  a  small  majority, 
was  eager  to  support  the  king.  It  voted  men  and  money 
according  to  his  wishes.  England  was  to  be  the  soul  of 
the  Grand  Alliance  against  France.  But  before  a  blow 
was  struck  William  was  thrown  from  his  horse.  He 
died  on  March  8,  1702.  “The  man,”  as  Burke  said  of 
him,  “  was  dead,  but  the  Grand  Alliance  survived  in 
which  King  William  lived  and  reigned.” 

Upon  the  accession  of  Anne,  war  was  at  once  com¬ 
menced.  The  Grand  Alliance  became,  as  William 
would  have  wished,  a  league  to  wrest  the  whole  of  the 
Spanish  dominions  from  Philip,  in  favor  of  the  Austrian 
Archduke  Charles.  It  found  a  chief  of  supreme  mili¬ 
tary  and  diplomatic  genius  in  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
His  victory  at  Blenheim  (1705)  drove  the  French  out  of 
Germany.  His  victory  of  Ramillies  (1706)  drove  them 
out  of  the  Netherlands.  In  Spain,  Gibraltar  was  cap¬ 
tured  by  Rooke  (1704)  and  Barcelona  by  Peterborough 
(1705).  Prince  Eugene  relieved  Turin  from  a  French 
siege,  and  followed  up  the  blow  by  driving  the  besiegers 
out  of  Italy. 

As  soon  as  the  demand  for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  war  relaxed,  the  Whigs  could  but  rely  on  their 
domestic  policy,  in  which  they  were  strongest  in  the 
eyes  ol  posterity  but  weakest  in  the  eyes  of  contempor¬ 
aries.  It  was  known  that  they  looked  for  the  principle 
on  which  the  queen’s  throne  rested  to  the  national  act 
of  the  Revolution  rather  than  to  the  birth  of  the  sove¬ 
reign  as  the  daughter  of  James  II.,  whilst  popular  feel¬ 
ing  preferred,  however  inconsistently,  to  attach  itself  to 
some  fragment  of  hereditary  right.  What  was  of  greater 
consequence  was  that  it  was  known  that  they  were  the 
friends  of  the  dissenters,  and  that  their  leaders,  if  they 
could  have  had  their  way,  would  not  only  have  main¬ 
tained  the  Toleration  Act,  but  would  also  have  repealed 
the  Test  Act.  In  1 709  a  sermon  preached  by  Doctor 
Sacheverel  denounced  toleration  and  the  right  of  resist¬ 
ance  in  tones  worthy  of  the  first  days  of  the  Restoration. 
Foolish  as  the  sermon  was,  it  was  but  the  reflection  of 
folly  which  was  widely  spread  among  the  rude  and  less 
educated  classes.  The  Whig  leaders  unwisely  took  up 
the  challenge  and  impeached  Sacheverel.  The  Lords 
condemned  the  man,  but  they  condemned  him  to  an 
easy  sentence.  His  trial  was  the  signal  for  riot.  Dis¬ 
senting  chapels  were  sacked  to  the  cry  of  High  Church 
and  Sacheverel.  The  queen,  who  had  personal  reasons 
for  disliking  the  Whigs,  dismissed  them  from  office 
(1710),  and  a  Tory  House  of  Commons  was  elected 
amidst  the  greatest  excitement  to  support  the  Tory  min¬ 
istry  of  Harley  and  St.  John. 

After  some  hesitation  the  new  ministry  made  peace 
with  France,  and  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  stipulating  for 
the  permanent  separation  of  the  crowns  of  France  and 
Spain,  and,  assigning  Milan,  Naples,  and  the  Spanish 


Netherlands  to  the  Austrian  claimant,  accomplished  all 
that  could  reasonably  be  desired,  though  the  abandon¬ 
ment  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Spanish  Government  of 
our  Catalan  allies,  and  the  base  desertion  of  our  Con¬ 
tinental  confederates  on  the  very  field  of  action,  brought 
dishonor  on  the  good  name  of  England.  The  Commons 
gladly  welcomed  the  cessation  of  the  war.  The  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Lords  had  been  secured  by  the  creation  of 
twelve  Tory  peers. 

The  accession  of  George  I.  brought  with  it  the  pre¬ 
dominance  of  the  Whigs.  They  had  on  their  side  the 
royal  power,  the  greater  part  of  the  aristocracy,  the  dis¬ 
senters,  and  the  higher  trading  and  commercial  classes. 
The  Tories  appealed  to  the  dislike  of  dissenters  prevalent 
among  the  country  gentlemen  and  the  country  clergy, 
and  to  the  jealousy  felt  by  the  agricultural  classes  tow¬ 
ards  those  who  enriched  themselves  by  trade.  Such  a 
feeling,  if  it  was  aroused  by  irritating  legislation,  might 
very  probably  turn  to  the  advantage  of  the  exiled  house, 
especially  as  the  majority  of  Englishmen  were  to  be 
found  on  the  Tory  side.  It  was  therefore  advisable  that 
Government  should  content  itself  with  as  little  action  as 
possible,  in  order  to  give  time  for  old  habits  to  wear 
themselves  out.  The  landing  of  the  Pretender  in  Scot¬ 
land  (1715),  and  the  defeat  of  a  portion  of  his  army 
which  had  advanced  to  Preston  —  a  defeat  which  was 
the  consequence  of  the  apathy  of  his  English  supporters, 
and  which  was  followed  by  the  complete  suppression  of 
rebellion  —  gave  increased  strength  to  the  Whig  Gov¬ 
ernment.  But  they  were  reluctant  to  face  an  immediate 
dissolution,  and  the  Septennial  Act  was  passed  (1716)  to 
extend  to  seven  years  the  duration  of  parliaments,  which 
had  been  fixed  at  three  years  by  the  Triennial  Act  of 
William  and  Mary.  Under  General  Stanhope  an  effort 
was  made  to  draw  legislation  in  a  more  liberal  direction. 
The  Occasional  Conformity  Act  and  the  Schism  Act 
were  repealed  (1719);  but  the  majorities  on  the  side  of 
the  Government  were  unusually  small,  and  Stanhope, 
who  would  willingly  have  repealed  the  Test  Act  so  far  as 
it  related  to  dissenters,  was  compelled  to  abandon  the 
project  as  entirely  impracticable.  The  Peerage  Bill,  in¬ 
troduced  at  the  same  time  to  limit  the  royal  power  of 
creating  peers,  was  happily  thrown  out  in  the  Commons. 
It  was  proposed  partly  from  a  desire  to  guard  the  Lords 
against  such  a  sudden  increase  of  their  numbers  as  had 
been  forced  on  them  when  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  was 
under  discussion,  and  partly  to  secure  the  Whigs  in  office 
against  any  change  in  the  royal  councils  in  a  succeeding 
reign.  It  was,  in  fact,  conceived  by  men  who  valued  the 
immediate  victory  of  their  principles  more  than  they 
trusted  to  the  general  good  sense  of  the  natiop. 

The  excitement  following  on  the  bursting  of  the 
South  Sea  Bubble,  and  the  death  or  ruin  of  the  leading 
ministers,  brought  Walpole  to  the  front  (1721).  As  a 
man  of  business  when  men  of  business  were  few  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  was  eminently  fit  to  manage 
the  affairs  of  the  country.  But  he  owed  his  long  con¬ 
tinuance  in  office  especially  to  his  sagacity.  He  clearly 
saw,  what  Stanhope  had  failed  to  see,  that  the  mass  of 
of  the  nation  wras  not  fitted  as  yet  to  interest  itself 
wisely  in  affairs  of  government,  and  that,  therefore, 
the  rule  must  be  kept  in  the  hands  of  the  upper 
classes.  But  he  was  too  sensible  to  adopt  the  coarse 
expedient  which  had  commended  itself  to  Stanhope, 
and  he  preferred  humoring  the  masses  to  contradicting 
them. 

The  struggle  of  the  preceding  century  had  left  its 
mark  in  every  direction  on  the  national  development. 
Out  of  the  reaction  against  Puritanism  had  come  a 
widely-spread  reaction  of  morals,  and  also,  as  far  as 
the  educated  class  was  concerned,  an  eagerness  for  the 
discussion  of  all  social  and  religious  problems.  The 
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fierce  excitement  of  political  life  had  stirred  up  the 
fountains  of  thought,  and  the  most  anciently  received 
doctrines  were  held  of  litt'o  worth  until  they  were 
brought  to  the  test  of  reason.  It  was  a  time  when  the 
pen  was  more  powerful  than  the  sword,  when  a  secretary 
of  state  would  treat  with  condescension  a  witty  pam¬ 
phleteer,  and  when  such  a  pamphleteer  might  hope,  not 
in  vain,  to  become  a  secretary  of  state. 

It  was  in  this  world  of  reason  and  literature  that  the 
Whigs  of  the  Peerage  Bill  moved.  Walpole  perceived 
that  there  was  another  world  which  understood  none  of 
these  things.  With  cynical  insight  he  discovered  that  a 
great  Government  cannot  rest  on  a  clique,  however  dis¬ 
tinguished.  If  the  mass  of  the  nation  was  not  con¬ 
scious  of  political  wants,  it  was  conscious  of  material 
wants.  Tne  merchant  needed  protection  for  his  trade; 
the  voters  gladly  welcomed  election  day  as  bringing 
guineas  to  their  pockets.  Members  of  Parliament  were 
ready  to  cell  their  votes  for  places,  for  pensions,  for 
actual  money.  The  system  was  not  new,  as  Danby  is 
credited  with  the  discovery  that  a  vote  in  the  House  of 
Commons  might  be  purchased.  But  with  Walpole  it 
reached  its  height. 

Walpole’s  administration  lasted  long  enough  to  give 
room  for  some  feeble  expression  of  this  feeling.  When 
George  I.  was  succeeded  by  George  II.  (1727)  Walpole 
remained  in  power.  His  eagerness  for  the  possession  of 
that  power  which  he  desired  to  use  for  his  country’s 
good,  together  with  the  incapacity  of  two  kings  born 
and  bred  in  a  foreign  country  to  take  a  leading  part  in 
English  affairs,  completed  the  change  which  had  been 
effected  when  William  for  the  first  time  entrusted  the 
conduct  of  government  to  a  united  Cabinet.  There  was 
now  for  the  first  time  a  prime  minister  in  England,  a 
person  who  was  himself  a  subject  imposing  harmonious 
action  on  the  Cabinet.  The  change  was  so  gradually 
and  silently  effected  that  it  is  difficult  to  realize  its  full 
importance.  So  far,  indeed,  as  it  only  came  about 
through  the  incapacity  of  the  first  two  kings  of  the 
House  of  Hanover,  it  might  be  obliterated,  and  was  in 
fact  to  a  great  extent  obliterated  by  a  more  active  suc¬ 
cessor.  But  so  far  as  it  was  the  result  of  general  ten¬ 
dencies,  it  could  never  be  obliterated.  In  the  ministries 
in  which  Somers  and  Montagu,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Harley  and  St.  John  on  the  other,  had  taken  part,  there 
was  no  prime  minister  except  so  far  as  one  member  of 
the  administration  dominated  over  his  colleagues  by  the 
force  of  character  and  intelligence.  In  the  reign  of 
George  III.  even  North  and  Addington  were  univer¬ 
sally  acknowledged  by  that  title,  though  they  had  little 
claim  to  the  independence  of  action  of  a  Walpole  or  a 
Pitt. 

In  1739  a  popular  excitement  arose  for  a  declaration 
of  war  against  Spain.  Walpole  believed  that  war  to 
be  certainly  unjust,  and  likely  to  be  disastrous.  He 
had,  however,  been  so  accustomed  to  give  way  to  popu¬ 
lar  pressure  that  he  did  not  perceive  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  wise  and  timely  determination  to  leave  a  right 
action  undone,  in  the  face  of  insuperable  difficulties,  and 
an  unwise  and  cowardly  determination  to  do  that  which 
he  believed  to  be  wrong  and  imprudent.  If  he  had  now 
resigned  rather  than  demean  himself  by  acting  against  his 
conscience,  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  he  would 
have  been  recalled  to  power  before  many  years  were 
over.  As  it  was,  the  failures  of  the  war  recoiled  on 
his  own  head,  and  in  1742  his  long  ministry  came  to  an 
end. 

After  a  short  interval  a  successor  was  found  in  Henry 
Pelham.  All  the  ordinary  arts  of  corruption  which 
Walpole  had  practiced  were  continued,  and  to  them 
were  added  arts  of  corruption  which  Walpole  had  dis¬ 
dained  to  practice.  He  at  least  understood  that  there 
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were  certain  principles  in  accordance  with  which  he 
wished  to  conduct  public  affairs,  and  he  had  driven  col¬ 
league  after  colleague  out  of  office  rather  than  allow 
them  to  distract  his  method  of  government.  Pelham 
and  his  brother,  the  cowardly  intriguing  Duke  of  New¬ 
castle,  had  no  principles  of  government  whatever. 
They  offered  place  to  every  man  of  parliamentary  skill 
or  influence.  There  was  no  opposition,  because  the 
ministers  never  attempted  to  do  anything  which  would 
arouse  opposition,  and  because  they  were  ready  to  do 
anything  called  for  by  any  one  who  had  power  enough 
to  make  himself  dangerous  ;  and  in  1743,  they  embarked 
on  a  useless  war  with  France  in  order  to  please  the 
king,  who  saw  in  every  commotion  on  the  Continent 
some  danger  to  his  beloved  Hanoverian  possessions. 

At  most  times  in  the  history  of  England  such  a  min¬ 
istry  would  have  been  driven  from  office  by  the  roused 
outcry  of  an  offended  people.  In  the  days  of  the  Pel¬ 
hams,  government  was  regarded  as  lying  too  far  out¬ 
side  the  all-important  private  interests  of  the  community 
to  make  it  worth  while  to  make  any  effort  to  rescue  it 
from  the  degradation  into  which  it  had  fallen ;  yet  the 
Pelhams  had  not  been  long  in  power  before  this  serene 
belief  that  the  country  could  get  on  very  well  without  a 
government  in  any  real  sense  of  the  word  was  put  to 
the  test.  In  1745  Charles  Edward,  the  son  of  the  Pre¬ 
tender,  landed  in  Scotland.  He  was  followed  by  many 
of  the  Highland  clans,  always  ready  to  draw  the  sword 
against  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  Lowlands; 
and  even  in  the  Lowlands,  and  especially  in  Edinburgh, 
he  found  adherents,  who  still  felt  the  sting  inflicted  by 
the  suppression  of  the  national  independence  of  Scot¬ 
land.  The  English  army  was  in  as  chaotic  a  condition 
as  its  government,  and  Charles  Edward  inflicted  a  com¬ 
plete  defeat  on  a  force  which  met  him  at  Prestonpans. 
Before  the  end  of  the  year  the  victor,  at  the  head  of 
5,000  men,  had  advanced  to  Derby.  But  he  found  no 
support  in  England,  and  the  mere  numbers  brought 
against  him  compelled  him  to  retreat,  to  find  defeat  at 
Culloden  in  the  following  year  (1746).  The  war  on  the 
Continent  had  been  waged  with  indifferent  success. 
The  victory  of  Dettingen  (1743),  and  the  glorious  defeat 
of  Fontenoy  (1745),  had  achieved  no  objects  worthy  of 
English  intervention,  and  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
put  an  end,  in  1748,  to  hostilities  which  should  never 
have  been  commenced.  The  government  pursued  its 
inglorious  career  as  long  as  Henry  Pelham  lived.  He 
had  at  least  some  share  of  the  financial  ability  of  Wal¬ 
pole,  and  it  was  not  till  he  died,  in  1754,  that  the  real 
difficulties  of  a  system  which  was  based  on  the  avoid¬ 
ance  of  difficulties  had  fairly  to  be  faced. 

The  change  which  was  needed  was  not  such  as  was  to 
be  expected  from  any  mere  re-adjustment  of  the  politi¬ 
cal  machine.  Those  who  cared  for  religion  or  morality 
had  forgotten  that  man  was  an  imaginative  and  emo¬ 
tional  being.  Defenders  of  Christianity  and  of  deism 
alike  appealed  to  the  reason  alone.  Enthusiasm  was 
treated  as  a  folly  or  a  crime,  and  earnestness  of  every 
kind  was  branded  with  the  name  of  enthusiasm.  The 
higher  order  of  minds  dwelt  with  preference  upon  the 
beneficient  wisdom  of  the  Creator.  The  lower  order 
of  minds  treated  religion  as  a  kind  of  life-assurance 
against  the  inconvenience  of  eternal  death. 

Upon  such  a  system  as  this  human  nature  was  certain 
to  revenge  itself.  The  preaching  of  Wesley  and  Whit¬ 
field  appealed  direct  to  the  emotions.  They  preached 
the  old  Puritan  doctrine  of  conversion,  and  called  upon 
each  individual  not  to  understand,  or  to  admire,  or  to 
act,  but  vividly  to  realize  the  love  and  mercy  of  God. 
In  all  this  there  was  nothing  new.  What  was  new  was 
that  Wesley  added  an  organization,  in  which  each  of  his 
followers  unfolded  to  one  another  the  secrets  of  their 
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heart,  and  became  accountable  to  his  fellows.  Large 
as  the  numbers  of  the  Wesleyans  ultimately  became, 
their  influence  is  not  to  be  measured  by  their  numbers. 
The  double  want  of  the  age,  the  want  of  spiritual 
earnestness  and  the  want  of  organized  coherence,  would 
find  satisfaction  in  many  ways  which  would  have  seemed 
strange  to  Wesley,  but  which  were,  nevertheless,  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  work  which  he  began. 

As  far  as  government  was  concerned,  when  Henry 
Pelham  died  (1754),  the  lowest  depth  of  baseness  seemed 
to  have  been  reached.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who 
succeeded  his  brother,  looked  on  the  work  of  corrup¬ 
tion  with  absolute  pleasure,  and  regarded  genius  and 
ability  as  an  awkward  interruption  of  that  happy  ar¬ 
rangement  which  made  men  subservient  to  flattery  and 
money.  Whilst  he  was  in  the  very  act  of  trying  to 
drive  from  office  all  men  who  were  possessed  of  any  sort 
of  ideas,  he  was  surprised  by  a  great  war.  In  America, 
the  French  settlers  in  Canada  and  the  English  settlers 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  were  falling  to  blows  for  the 
possession  of  the  vast  territories  drained  by  the  Ohio 
■and  its  tributaries.  In  India,  Frenchmen  and  English¬ 
men  had  striven  during  the  last  war  for  authority  over 
the  native  states  round  Pondicherry  and  Madras,  and 
the  conflict  threatened  to  break  out-  anew.  When  war 
commenced  in  earnest,  and  the  reality  of  danger  came 
home  to  Englishmen,  by  the  capture  of  Minorca  (1756), 
there  arose  a  demand  for  a  more  capable  government 
than  any  which  Newcastle  could  offer.  Terrified  by  the 
storm  of  obloquy  which  he  aroused,  he  fled  from  office. 
A  government  was  formed,  of  which  the  soul  was  Will¬ 
iam  Pitt.  Pitt  was,  in  some  sort,  to  the  political  life  of 
Englishmen  what  Wesley  was  to  their  religious  life. 
He  brought  no  new  political  ideas  into  their  minds,  but 
he  ruled  them  by  the  force  of  his  character  and  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  his  purity.  Plis  weapons  were  trust  and  con¬ 
fidence.  He  appealed  to  the  patriotism  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  to  their  imaginative  love  for  the  national 
greatness,  and  he  did  not  appeal  in  vain.  He  perceived 
instinctively  that  a  large  number,  even  of  those  who 
took  greedily  the  bribes  of  Walpole  and  the  Pelhams, 
took  them,  not  because  they  loved  money  better  than 
their  country,  but  because  they  had  no  conception  that 
their  country  had  any  need  of  them  at  all.  It  was  a 
truth,  but  it  was  not  the  whole  truth.  The  great  Whig 
families  rallied  under  Newcastle  and  drove  Pitt  from 
office  (1757).  But,  if  Pitt  could  not  govern  without 
Newcastle’s  corruption,  neither  could  Newcastle  govern 
without  Pitt’s  energy.  At  last  a  compromise  was  ef¬ 
fected,  and  Newcastle  undertook  the  work  of  bribing, 
while  Pitt  undertook  the  work  of  governing. 

The  war  which  had  already  broken  out,  the  Seven 
Years’  War  (1756-1763),  was  not  confined  to  England 
alone.  By  the  side  of  the  duel  between  France  and 
England,  a  war  was  going  on  upon  the  Continent,  in 
which  Austria  —  with  its  allies,  France,  Russia,  and  the 
German  princes  —  had  fallen  upon  the  new  kingdom  of 
Prussia  and  its  sovereign  Frederick  II.  England  and 
Prussia,  therefore,  necessarilyformed  an  alliance.  Dif¬ 
ferent  as  the  two  Governments  were,  they  were  both 
alike  in  recognizing,  in  part  at  least,  the  condition  of 
progress.  The  generations  which  have  succeeded  the 
generation  of  Pitt  and  Frederick  have  learned  gradually 
the  necessity  of  seeking  strength  from  the  embodiment 
of  popular  feeling  in  a  representative  assembly,  and  of 
seeking  order  from  the  organization  of  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge.  Even  in  Pitt’s  day  England,  however  imperfectly, 
rested  its  strength  on  the  popular  will.  Even  in  Fred¬ 
erick’s  day  Prussia  was  ruled  by  administrators  selected 
for  their  special  knowledge.  Neither  France  nor  Aus¬ 
tria  had  any  conception  of  the  necessity  of  fulfilling 
these  requirements.  Hence  the  strength  of  England 


and  of  Prussia.  The  war  seems  to  be  a  mere  struggle 
for  territory.  There  is  no  feeling  in  either  Pitt  or 
Frederick,  such  as  there  was  in  the  men  who  contended 
half  a  century  later  against  Napoleon,  that  they  were 
fighting  the  battles  of  the  civilized  world.  There  is 
something  repulsive  as  well  in  the  enthusiastic  nation¬ 
ality  of  Pitt  as  in  the  cynical  nationality  of  Frederick. 
Pitt’s  sole  object  was  to  exalt  England  to  a  position  in 
which  she  might  fear  no  rival,  and  might  scarcely  look 
upon  a  second.  But  in  so  doing  he  exalted  that  which, 
in  spite  of  all  that  had  happened,  best  deserved  to  be 
exalted.  The  habits  of  individual  energy  fused  together 
by  the  the  inspiration  of  patriotism  conquered  Canada. 
The  unintelligent  over-regulation  of  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  could  not  maintain  the  colonies  which  had  been 
founded  in  happier  times.  In  1758  Louisburg  was 
taken  and  die  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  guarded  against 
France.  In  1759  Quebec  fell  before  Wolfe,  who  died 
at  the  moment  of  victory.  In  the  same  year  the  naval 
victories  of  Lagos  and  Quiberon  Bay  established  the 
supremacy  of  the  British  at  sea.  The  battle  of  Plassey 
(1757),  had  laid  Bengal  at  the  feet  of  Clive  ;  and  Coote’s 
victory  at  Wandewash  (1760),  led  to  the  final  ruin  of  the 
relics  of  French  authority  in  southern  India.  When 
George  II.  died  (1760),  England  was  the  first  maritime 
and  colonial  power  in  the  world. 

In  George  III.,  the  king  once  more  became  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  English  politics.  From  his  childhood 
he  had  been  trained  by  his  mother  and  his  instructors  to 
regard  the  breaking  down  of  the  power  of  the  great 
families  as  the  task  or  his  life.  In  this  he  was  walking 
in  the  same  direction  as  Pitt  was  walking.  If  the  two 
men  could  have  worked  together  in  the  same  direction, 
England  might  have  been  spared  many  misfortunes. 
Unhappily,  the  king  could  not  understand  Pitt’s  higher 
qualities,  his  bold  confidence  in  the  popular  feeling,  and 
his  contempt  for  corruption  and  intrigue.  And  yet  the 
king’s  authority  was  indispensable  to  Pitt,  if  he  was  to 
carry  on  his  conflict  against  the  great  families  with  suc¬ 
cess.  When  the  war  came  to  an  end,  as  it  must  come 
to  an  end  sooner  or  later,  Pitt’s  special  predominance, 
derived  as  it  was  from  his  power  of  breathing  a  martial 
spirit  into  the  fleets  and  armies  of  England,  would 
come  to  an  end  too.  Only  the  king,  with  his  hold 
upon  the  traditional  instincts  of  loyalty  and  the  force 
of  his  still  unimpaired  prerogative,  could,  in  ordinary 
times,  hold  head  against  the  wealthy  and  influential 
aristocracy.  Unfortunately,  George  III.  was  not  wise 
enough  to  deal  with  the  difficulty  in  a  high-minded 
fashion.  With  a  well-intentioned  but  narrow  mind,  he 
had  nothing  in  him  to  strike  the  imagination  of  his  sub¬ 
jects.  He  met  influence  with  influence,  corruption 
with  corruption,  intrigue  with  intrigue.  Unhappily, 
too,  his  earliest  relations  with  Pitt  involved  a  dispute 
on  a  point  on  which  he  was  right  and  Pitt  was  wrong. 
In  1761  Pitt  resigned  office,  because  neither  the  king 
nor  the  cabinet  were  willing  to  declare  war  against 
Spain  in  the  midst  of  the  war  with  France.  As  the 
war  with  Spain  was  inevitable,  and  as,  when  it  broke 
out  in  the  following  year  (1762),  it  was  followed  by  tri¬ 
umphs  for  which  Pitt  had  prepared  the  way,  the  pre¬ 
science  of  the  great  war-minister  appeared  to  be  fully 
established.  But  it  was  his  love  of  war,  not  his  skill 
in  carrying  it  on,  which  was  really  in  question.  He 
would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  the  absolute 
ruin  of  France.  He  would  have  given  England  that 
dangerous  position  of  supremacy  which  was  gained  for 
France  by  Louis  XIV.  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
by  Napoleon  in  the  nineteenth  century.  He  would 
have  made  his  country  still  more  haughty  and  arrogant 
than  it  was,  till  other  nations  rose  against  it,  as  they  have 
three  times  risen  against  France,  rather  than  submit  to 
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the  intolerable  yoke,  ft  was  a  happy  thing  for  Eng¬ 
land  that  peace  was  signed  ( 1 763). 

Even  as  it  was,  a  spirit  of  contemptuous  disregard  of 
the  rights  of  others  had  been  roused,  which  would  not 
be  easily  allayed.  The  king’s  premature  attempt  to  se¬ 
cure  a  prime  minister  of  his  own  choosing  in  Lord  Bute 
(1761)  came  to  an  end  through  the  minister’s  incapacity 
(1763).  George  Grenville,  who  followed  him,  kept  the 
king  in  leading-strings  in  reliance  upon  his  parliamen¬ 
tary  majority.  Something,  no  doubt,  had  been  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  incorruptibility  of  Pitt.  The  practice  of 
bribing  members  of  parliament  by  actual  presents  in 
money  came  to  an  end,  though  the  practice  of  bribing 
them  by  place  and  pension  long  continued.  The  arro¬ 
gance  which  Pitt  displayed  toward  foreign  nations  was 
displayed  by  Grenville  toward  classes  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  British  dominions.  It  was  enough  for  him 
to  establish  a  right.  He  never  put  himself  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  those  who  were  to  suffer  by  its  being  put  in 
force. 

The  first  to  suffer  from  Grenville’s  conception  of  his 
duty  were  the  American  colonies.  The  mercantile  sys¬ 
tem  which  had  sprung  up  in  Spain  in  the  sixteenth  cent- 
uty  held  that  colonies  were  to  be  entirely  prohibited 
from  traiding  except  in  the  mother  country.  Every 
European  country  had  adopted  this  view,  and  the 
acquisition  of  fresh  colonial  dominions  by  England,  at 
the  peace  of  1763,  had  been  made  not  so  much  through 
lust  of  empire  as  through  love  of  trade.  Of  all  English 
colonies,  the  American  were  the  most  populous  and 
important.  Their  proximity  to  the  Spanish  colonies  in 
the  West  Indies  had  naturally  led  to  a  contraband  trade. 
To  this  trade  Grenville  put  a  stop,  as  far  as  lay  in  his 
power. 

Obnoxious  as  this  measure  was  in  America,  the  colon¬ 
ists  had  acknowledged  the  principle  on  which  it  was 
founded  too  long  to  make  it  easy  to  resist  it.  Another 
step  of  Grenville’s  met  with  more  open  opposition. 
Even  with  all  the  experience  of  the  century  which  fol¬ 
lowed,  the  relations  between  a  mother  country  and  her 
colonies  are  not  easy  to  arrange.  If  the  burden  of  de¬ 
fense  is  to  borne  in  common,  it  can  hardly  be  left  to 
the  mother  country  to  declare  war,  and  to  exact  the 
necessary  taxation,  without  the  consent  of  the  colonies. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  borne  by  the  mother 
country  alone,  she  may  well  complain  that  she  is  left  to 
bear  more  than  her  due  share  of  the  weight.  The  latter 
alternative  forced  itself  upon  the  attention  of  Grenville. 
The  British  parliament,  he  held,  was  the  supreme  legis¬ 
lature,  and,  as  such,  was  entitled  to  raise  taxes  in 
America  to  support  the  military  forces  needed  for  the 
defense  of  America.  The  act  (1765)  imposing  a  stamp 
tax  on  the  American  colonies  was  the  result. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  Americans  resisted. 
For  them,  the  question  was  precisely  that  which  Hamp¬ 
den  had  fought  out  in  the  case  of  ship-money.  As  far 
as  they  were  concerned,  the  British  parliament  had 
stepped  into  the  position  of  Charles  I.  If  Grenville 
had  remained  in  office  he  would  probably  have  persisted 
in  his  resolution.  He  was  driven  from  his  post  by  the 
king’s  resolution  no  longer  to  submit  to  his  insolence. 

A  new  ministry  was  formed  under  the  Marquis  of 
Rockingham,  composed  of  some  of  those  leaders  of  the 
Whig  aristocracy  who  had  not  followed  the  Grenville 
ministry.  They  were  well-intentioned,  but  weak,  and 
without  political  ability  ;  and  the  king  regarded  them 
with  distrust,  only  qualified  by  his  abhorrence  of  the 
ministry  which  they  superseded. 

As  soon  as  the  bad  news  came  from  America,  the 
ministry  was  placed  between  two  recommendations. 
Grenville,  on  the  one  hand,  advised  that  the  tax  should 
be  enforced.  Pitt,  on  the  other,  declared  that  the 
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British  parliament  had  absolutely  no  right  to  tax 
America,  though  he  held  that  it  had  the  right  to  regu¬ 
late,  or  in  other  words  to  tax,  the  commerce  of  America 
for  the  benefit  of  the  British  merchant  and  manufacturer. 
Between  the  two  the  government  took  a  middle  course. 
It  obtained  from  parliament  a  total  repeal  of  the  Stamp 
act,  but  it  also  passed  a  Declaratory  Act,  claiming  for 
the  British  parliament  the  supreme  power  over  the 
colonies  in  matters  of  taxation,  as  well  as  in  matters  of 
legislation. 

It  is  possible  that  the  course  thus  adopted  was  chosen 
simply  because  it  was  a  middle  course.  But  it  was 
probably  suggested  by  Edmund  Burke,  who  was  then 
Lord  Rockingham’s  private  secretary,  but  who  for  some 
time  to  come  was  to  furnish  thinking  to  the  party  to 
which  he  attached  himself.  Burke  carried  into  the  world 
of  theory  those  politics  of  expediency  of  which  Wal¬ 
pole  had  been  the  practical  originator.  He  held  that 
questions  of  abstract  right  had  no  place  in  politics. .  It 
was  therefore  as  absurd  to  argue  with  Pitt  that  England 
had  a  right  to  regulate  commerce,  as  it  was  to  argue 
with  Grenville  that  England  had  a  right  to  levy  taxes. 
All  that  could  be  said  was  that  it  was  expedient  in  a 
wide-spread  empire  that  the  power  of  final  decision 
should  be  lodged  somewhere,  and  that  it  was  also  expe¬ 
dient  not  to  use  that  power  in  such  a  way  as  to  irritate 
those  whom  it  was  the  truest  wisdom  to  conciliate. 

The  weak  side  of  this  view  was  the  weak  side  of  all 
Burke’s  political  philosophy.  Like  all  great  innovators, 
he  was  intensely  conservative  where  he  was  not  an  advo¬ 
cate  of  change.  With  new  views  on  every  subject 
relating  to  the  exercise  of  power,  he  shrunk  even  from 
entertaining  the  slightest  question  relating  to  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  power.  He  recommended  to  the  British 
parliament  the  most  self-denying  wisdom,  but  he  could 
not  see  that  in  its  relation  to  the  colonies  the  British 
Parliament  was  so  constituted  as  to  make  it  entirely 
unprepared  to  be  either  wise  or  self-denying.  It  is  true 
that  if  he  had  thought  out  the  matter  in  this  direction 
he  would  have  been  led  further  than  he  or  any  other 
man  in  England  or  America  was  at  that  time  prepared 
to  go.  If  the  British  Parliament  was  unfit  to  legislate 
for  America,  and  if,  as  was  undoubtedly  the  case,  it  was 
impossible  to  create  a  representative  body  which  was  fit 
to  legislate,  it  would  follow  that  the  American  colonies 
could  only  be  fairly  governed  as  practically  independent 
states,  though  they  might  possibly  remain,  like  the  great 
colonies  of  our  own  day,  in  a  position  of  alliance  rather 
than  of  dependence.  It  was  because  the  issues  opened 
led  to  changes  so  far  greater  than  the  wisest  statesman 
then  perceived,  that  Pitt’s  solution,  logically  untenable 
as  it  was,  was  preferable  to  Burke’s.  Pitt  would  have 
given  bad  reasons  for  going  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
Burke  gave  excellent  reasons  why  those  who  were  cer¬ 
tain  to  go  wrong  should  have  the  power  to  go  right. 

Scarcely  were  the  measures  relating  to  America  passed 
when  the  King  turned  out  the  ministry.  The  new  min¬ 
istry  was  formed  by  Pitt,  who  was  created  Lord  Chatham 
(1766),  on  the  principle  of  bringing  together  men  who 
had  shaken  themselves  loose  from  any  of  the  different 
Whig  cliques.  Whatever  chance  the  plan  had  of  suc¬ 
ceeding  was  at  an  end  when  Chatham’s  mind  tempora¬ 
rily  gave  way  under  stress  of  disease  (1767).  Charles 
Townshend,  a  brilliant  headstrong  man,  led  Parliament 
in  the  way  which  had  been  prepared  by  the  Declaratory 
Act,  and  laid  duties  on  tea  and  other  articles  of  com¬ 
merce  entering  the  ports  of  America. 

It  was  impossible  that  the  position  thus  claimed  by 
the  British  parliament  toward  America  should  affect 
America  alone.  The  habit  of  obtaining  money  other¬ 
wise  than  by  the  consent  of  those  who  are  required  to 
pay  it  would  be  certain  to  make  parliament  careless  o, 
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the  feelings  and  interests  of  that  great  majority  of  the 
population  at  home  which  was  unrepresented  in  Parlia¬ 
ment.  The  resistance  of  America  to  the  taxation  im¬ 
posed  was  therefore  not  without  benefit  to  the  natives 
cf  the  mother-country.  Already  there  were  signs  of  a 
readiness  in  parliament  to  treat  even  the  constituencies 
with  contempt.  In  1763,  in  the  days  of  the  Grenville 
ministry,  John  Wilkes,  a  profligate  and  scurrilous 
writer,  had  been  arrested  on  a  general  warrant  —  that  is 
to  say,  a  warrant  in  which  the  name  of  no  individual 
was  mentioned  —  as  the  author  of  an  alleged  libel  on 
the  king,  contained  in  No.  45  of  The  North  Briton. 
He  was  a  member  of  parliament,  and  as  such  was  de¬ 
clared  by  Chief  Justice  Pratt  to  be  privileged  against 
arrest.  In  1768  he  was  elected  member  for  Middlesex. 
The  Plouse  of  Commons  expelled  him.  He  was  again 
elected,  and  again  expelled.  The  third  time  the  Com¬ 
mons  gave  the  seat,  to  which  Wilkes  was  a  third  time 
chosen,  to  Colonel  Lutrell,who  was  far  down  in  the  poll. 
Wilkes  thus  became  the  representative  of  a  great  con- 
titutional  principle,  the  principle  that  the  electors  have 
a  right  to  choose  their  representatives  without  restric¬ 
tion,  saving  by  the  regulations  of  the  law. 

For  the  present  the  contention  of  the  American  col¬ 
onists,  and  of  the  defenders  of  Wilkes  at  home,  was 
confined  within  the  compass  of  the  law.  Yet  in  both 
cases  it  might  easily  pass  beyond  that  compass,  and 
might  rest  itself  upon  an  appeal  to  the  duty  of  govern¬ 
ments  to  modify  the  law  and  to  enlarge  the  basis  of 
their  authority,  when  law  and  authority  have  become 
too  narrow. 

As  regards  America,  though  Townshend  died,  the 
government  persisted  in  his  policy.  As  resistance  grew 
stronger  in  America,  the  king  urged  the  use  of  compul¬ 
sion.  If  he  had  not  the  wisdom  of  the  country  on  his 
side,  he  had  its  prejudices.  The  arrogant  spirit  of 
Englishmen  made  them  contemptuous  toward  the  colon¬ 
ists,  and  the  desire  to  thrust  taxation  upon  others  than 
themselves,  made  the  new  colonial  legislation  popular. 
In  1770  the  king  made  Lord  North  prime  minister.  He 
had  won  the  object  on  which  he  had  set  his  heart.  A 
new  Tory  party  had  sprung  up,  not  distinguished,  like 
the  Tories  of  Queen  Anne’s  reign,  by  a  special  ecclesias¬ 
tical  policy,  but  by  their  acceptance  of  the  king’s  claim 
to  nominate  ministers,  and  so  to  predominate  in  the 
ministry  himself. 

Unhappily  the  Opposition,  united  in  the  desire  to 
conciliate  America,  was  divided  on  questions  of  home 
policy.  Chatham  would  have  met  the  new  danger  by 
parliamentary  reform,  giving  increased  voting  power  to 
the  freeholders  of  the  counties.  Burke  from  principle, 
and  his  noble  patrons  mainly  from  lower  motives,  -were 
opposed  to  any  such  change.  As  Burke  had  wished  the 
British  parliament  to  be  supreme  over  the  colonies,  in 
confidence  that  this  supremacy  would  not  be  abused,  so 
he  wished  the  great  land-owning  connection  resisting  on 
the  rotten  boroughs  to  rule  over  the  unrepresented  peo¬ 
ple,  in  confidence  that  this  power  would  not  be  abused. 
Amidst  these  distractions  the  king  had  an  easy  game  to 
play.  He  had  all  the  patronage  of  the  government  in 
nis  hands,  and  beyond  the  circle  which  was  influenced 
by  gifts  of  patronage  he  could  appeal  to  the  ignorance 
and  self-seeking  of  the  nation,  with  which,  though  he 
knew  it  not,  he  was  himself  in  the  closest  sympathy. 

No  wonder  resistance  grew  more  vigorous  in  America. 
In  1773  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  threw  ship-loads  of 
tea  into  the  harbor  rather  than  pay  the  obnoxious  duty. 
In  1774  the  Boston  Port  Bill  deprived  Boston  of  its 
commercial  rights,  whilst  the  Massachusetts  Government 
Bill  took  away  from  that  colony  the  ordinary  political 
liberties  of  Englishmen.  The  first  skirmish  of  the  inev- 
ttftbte  war  was  fought  at  Lexington  in  1775.  In  r776 


the  thirteen  colonies  united  in  the  Congress  issued  theii 
Declaration  of  Independence.  England  put  forth  all 
its  strength  to  beat  down  resistance.  She  increased  her 
armies  by  hirelings  bought  from  the  German  princes. 
But  not  only  did  no  military  genius  appear  on  the  Eng¬ 
lish  side,  but  the  distance  across  the  Atlantic  was  so 
great,  and  the  immense  spaces  of  even  the  settled  part 
of  the  American  continent  were  so  large,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  effect  that  conquest  which  seemed  so  easy 
at  a  distance.  The  difficulties  of  the  Americans,  too, 
were  enormous,  but  they  had  the  advantage  of  being  at 
home ;  and  in  Washington  they  found  a  leader  worthy 
of  the  great  cause  for  which  he  fought.  In  1777  a  Brit¬ 
ish  army  under  Burgoyne  capitulated  at  Saratoga  ;  and 
in  the  same  year  France,  eager  to  revenge  the  disasters 
of  the  Seven  Years’  War,  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
revolted  colonies  as  free  and  independent  states,  and 
.was  soon  joined  by  Spain. 

Chatham,  who  was  ready  to  make  any  concession  to 
America  short  of  independence,  and  especially  of  inde¬ 
pendence  at  the  dictation  of  France,  died  in  1 77^.  The 
war  was  continued  for  some  years  with  varying  results  ; 
but  in  1781,  the  capitulation  of  a  second  British  army 
under  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown  was  a  decisive  blow, 
which  brought  home  to  the  minds  of  the  dullest  the 
assurance  that  the  conquest  of  America  was  an  impos¬ 
sibility. 

Before  this  event  happened  there  had  been  a  great 
change  in  public  feeling  in  England.  The  increasing 
weight  of  taxation  gave  rise  in  1780,  to  a  great  meeting 
of  the  freeholders  of  Yorkshire,  which  in  turn  gave  the 
signal  for  a  general  agitation  for  the  reduction  of  un¬ 
necessary  expense  in  the  government.  To  this  desire 
Burke  gave  expression  in  his  bill  for  economical  reform, 
though  he  was  unable  to  carry  it  in  the  teeth  of  inter¬ 
ested  opposition.  The  movement  in  favor  of  economy 
was  necessarily  also  a  movement  in  favor  of  peace  ;  and 
when  the  surrender  of  Yorktown  was  known  (1782), 
Lord  North  at  once  resigned  office. 

The  new  ministry  formed  under  Lord  Rockingham 
comprised  not  only  his  own  immediate  followers,  of 
whom  the  most  prominent  was  Charles  Fox,  but  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Chatham,  of  whom  Lord  Shelburne  was  the 
acknowledged  leader.  A  treaty  of  peace  acknowledging 
the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  was 
at  once  set  on  foot;  and  the  negotiation  with  France 
was  rendered  easy  by  the  defeat  of  a  French  fleet  by 
Rodney,  and  by  the  failure  of  the  combined  forces  of 
France  and  Spain  to  take  Gibraltar. 

Already  the  ministry  on  which  such  great  hopes  had 
been  placed  had  broken  up.  Rockingham  died  in 
July,  1782.  The  two  sections  of  which  the  government 
was  composed  had  different  aims.  The  Rockingham 
section,  which  now  looked  up  to  Fox,  rested  on  aristo¬ 
cratic  connection  and  influence  ;  the  Shelburne  section 
was  anxious  to  gain  popular  support  by  active  reforms, 
and  to  gain  over  the  king  to  their  side.  Judging  by 
past  experience,  the  combination  might  well  seem  hope¬ 
less,  and  honorable  men  like  Fox  might  easily  regard  it 
with  suspicion.  But  Foxs  allies  took  good  care  that 
their  names  should  not  be  associated  with  the  idea  of  im¬ 
provement.  They  pruned  Burke’s  Economical  Reform 
Bill  till  it  left  as  many  abuses  as  it  suppressed ;  and 
though  the  bill  prohibited  the  grant  of  pensions  above 
^300,  they  hastily  gave  away  pensions  of  much  larger 
value  to  their  own  friends  before  the  bill  had  received 
the  royal  assent.  They  also  opposed  a  bill  for  parlia¬ 
mentary  reform  brought  in  by  young  William  Pitt. 
When  the  king  chose  Shelburne  as  prime  minister,  they 
refused  to  follow  him,  and  put  forward  the  incompetent 
duke  of  Portland  as  their  candidate  for  the  office.  The 
struggle  was  thus  renewed  on  the  old  ground  of  t(he 
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king’s  right  to  select  his  ministers.  But  while  the  king 
now  put  forward  a  minister  notoriously  able  and  com¬ 
petent  to  the  task,  his  opponents  put  forward  a  man 
whose  only  claim  to  office  was  the  possession  of  large 
estates.  They  forced  their  way  back  to  power  by 
means  as  unscrupulous  as  their  claim  to  it  was  unjustifi¬ 
able.  They  formed  a  coalition  with  Lord  North,  whose 
politics  and  character  they  had  denounced  for  years. 
The  coalition,  as  soon  as  the  peace  with  America  and 
France  had  been  signed  (1783),  drove  Shelburne  from 
office.  The  Duke  of  Portland  became  the  nominal 
head  of  the  government,  Fox  and  North  its  real  leaders. 

Such  a  ministry  could  not  afford  to  make  a  single 
blunder.  1  he  king  detested  it,  and  the  assumption  by 
the  Whig  houses  of  a  right  to  nominate  the  head  of  the 
government  without  reference  to  the  national  interests 
could  never  be  popular.  The  blunder  was  soon  com¬ 
mitted.  Burke,  hating  wrong  and  injustice  with  a  bitter 
hatred,  had  descried  in  the  government  of  British  India  by 
the  East  India  Company  a  disgrace  to  the  English  name. 
For  many  of  the  actions  of  that  government  no  honor¬ 
able  man  can  think  of  uttering  a  word  of  defense.  The 
helpless  natives  were  oppressed  and  robbed  by  the  Com¬ 
pany  and  its  servants  in  every  possible  way.  Burke 
drew  up  a  bill,  which  was  adopted  by  the  coalition 
government,  for  taking  all  authority  in  India  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Company,  and  even  placing  the  company’s 
management  of  its  own  commercial  affairs  under  con¬ 
trol.  The  governing  and  controlling  body  was  naturally 
to  be  a  council  appointed  at  home.  The  question  of 
the  nomination  of  this  council  at  once  drew  the  whole 
question  within  the  domain  of  party  politics.  The 
whole  patronage  of  India  would  be  in  its  hands,  and, 
as  parliament  was  then  constituted,  the  balance  of  par¬ 
ties  might  be  more  seriously  affected  by  the  distribution 
of  that  patronage  than  it  would  be  now.  When,  there¬ 
fore,  it  was  understood  that  the  Government  bill  meant 
the  council  to  be  named  in  the  bill  for  four  years,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  be  named  by  the  coalition  ministry,  it 
was  generally  regarded  as  an  unblushing  attempt  to  turn 
a  measure  for  the  good  government  of  India  into  a 
measure  for  securing  the  ministry  in  office.  The  bill  of 
course  passed  the  Commons.  When  it  came  before  the 
Lords,  it  was  thrown  out  in  consequence  of  a  message 
from  the  king  that  he  would  regard  any  one  who  voted 
for  it  as  his  enemy. 

The  contest  had  thus  become  one  between  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  crown  and  the  influence  of  the  great 
houses.  Constitutional  historians,  who  treat  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  one  of  merely  theoretical  politics,  leave  out  of 
consideration  this  essential  element  of  the  situation,  and 
forget  that,  if  it  was  wrong  for  the  king  to  influence  the 
Lords  by  his  message,  it  was  equally  wrong  for  the 
ministry  to  acquire  for  themselves  fresh  patronage  with 
which  to  influence  the  Commons.  But  there  was  now, 
what  there  had  not  been  in  the  time  of  Walpole  and  the 
Pelhams,  a  public  opinion  ready  to  throw  its  weight  on 
one  side  or  the  other.  The  county  members  still 
formed  the  most  independent  portion  of  the  represent¬ 
ation,  and  there  were  many  possessors  of  rotten 
boroughs  who  were  ready  to  agree  with  the  county 
members  rather  than  with  the  great  land  owners.  In 
choosing  Pitt,  the  young  son  of  Chatham,  for  his  prime 
minister,  as  soon  as  he  had  dismissed  the  coalition, 
George  III.  gave  assurance  that  he  wished  his  counsels 
to  be  directed  by  integrity  and  ability.  After  a  strug¬ 
gle  of  many  weeks,  parliament  was  dissolved  (1784),  and 
the  new  House  of  Commons  was  prepared  to  support 
the  king’s  minister  by  a  large  majority. 

The  supremacy  of  intelligence  in  the  political  world 
was,  for  the  time,  represented  in  Pitt.  In  1784  he 
passed  ".n  Jqdia  Bilk  which  left  the  commerce  and  all 
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except  the  highest  patronage  of  India  in  the  hands  of 
the  East  India  Company,  but  which  erected  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  home  government  named  the  Board  of 
Control,  to  compel  the  Company  to  carry  out  such 
political  measures  as  the  government  saw  fit.  A  bill 
for  parliamentary  reform  was,  however,  thrown  out  by 
the  opposition  of  his  own  supporters  in  parliament, 
whilst  outside  parliament  there  was  no  general  desire 
for  a  change  in  a  system  which  for  the  present  produced 
such  excellent  fruits.  Still  more  excellent  was  his  plan 
of  legislation  for  Ireland.  Irishmen  had  taken  advantage 
of  the  weakness  of  England  during  the  American  War 
to  enforce  upon  the  ministry  of  the  day,  in  1780  and  1782, 
an  abandonment  of  all  claim  on  the  part  of  the  English 
Government,  and  the  English  judges  to  interfere  in  any 
way  with  Irish  affairs.  From  1782,  therefore,  there 
were  two  independent  legislatures  within  the  British 
Isles — the  one  sitting  at  Westminster  and  the  other  sit¬ 
ting  in  Dublin.  With  these  political  changes  Fox  pro¬ 
fessed  himself  to  be  content.  Pitt,  whose  mind  was 
open  to  wider  considerations,  proposed  to  throw  open 
commerce  to  both  nations  by  removing  all  the  restric¬ 
tions  placed  on  the  trade  of  Ireland  with  England  and 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  opposition  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  parliament  was  only  removed  by  concessions  con¬ 
tinuing  some  important  restrictions  upon  Irish  exports, 
and  by  giving  the  English  parliament  the  right  of  ini¬ 
tiation  in  all  measures  relating  to  the  regulation  of  the 
trade  which  was  to  be  common  to  both  nations.  The 
Irish  parliament  took  umbrage  at  the  superiority 
claimed  by  England,  and  threw  out  the  measure  as  an 
insult,  which,  even  as  it  stood,  was  undeniably  in  favor 
of  Ireland.  The  lesson  of  the  incompatibility  of 
two  coordinate  legislatures  was  not  thrown  away  upon 
Pitt. 

In  1786  the  commercial  treaty  with  France  opened 
that  country  to  English  trade,  and  was  the  first  result  of 
the  theories  laid  down  by  Adam  Smith  ten  years  prev¬ 
iously.  The  first  attack  upon  the  horrors  of  the  slave 
trade  was  made  in  1 788  ;  and  in  the  same  year,  in  the 
debates  on  the  Regency  Bill  caused  by  the  king’s  insan¬ 
ity,  Pitt  defended  against  Fox  the  right  of  parliament 
to  make  provisions  for  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  the 
crown  when  the  wearer  was  permanently  or  temporarily 
disabled  from  exercising  his  authority. 

When  the  king  recovered,  he  went  to  St.  Paul’s  to 
return  thanks,  on  April  23,  1789.  The  enthusiasm  with 
which  he  was  greeted  showed  how  completely  he  had  the 
nation  on  his  side.  All  the  hopes  of  liberal  reformers 
were  now  on  his  side.  All  the  hopes  of  moral  and  re¬ 
ligious  men  were  on  his  side  as  well.  The  seed  sown 
by  Wesley  had  grown  to  be  a  great  tree.  A  spirit  of 
thoughtfulness  in  religious  matters  and  of  moral  energy 
was  growing  in  the  nation,  and  the  king  was  endeared 
to  his  subjects  as  much  by  his  domestic  virtues  as  by  his 
support  of  the  great  minister  who  acted  in  his  name. 
The  happy  prospect  was  soon  to  be  overclouded.  On 
May  4th,  eleven  days  after  the  appearance  of  George 
III.  at  St.  Paul’s,  the  French  States  General  met  at 
Versailles. 

By  the  great  mass  of  intelligent  Englishmen  the  change 
was  greeted  with  enthusiasm.  It  is  seldom  that  one 
nation  understands  the  tendencies  and  difficulties  of 
another;  and  the  mere  fact  that  power  was  being  trans¬ 
ferred  from  an  absolute  monarch  to  a  representative 
assembly  led  superficial  observers  to  imagine  that  they 
were  witnessing  a  mere  repetition  of  the  victory  of  the 
English  parliament  over  the  Stuart  kings.  In  fact,  that 
which  was  passing  in  France  was  of  a  totally  different 
nature  from  the  English  struggle  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury.  In  England,  the  conflict  had  been  carried  on  for 
the  purpose  of  limiting  the  power  of  the  king.  In 
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France,  it  was  begun  in  order  to  sweep  away  an  aristoc¬ 
racy  in  Church  and  State  which  had  become  barbarously 
oppressive.  It  was  not  therefore  a  conflict  touching 
simply  on  the  political  organization  of  the  State.  The 
whole  social  organization  of  the  country  was  at  stake, 
and  the  struggle  would  be  carried  on  at  every  point  of 
the  territory,  and  would  involve  every  class  of  society. 
In  such  a  conflict,  therefore,  there  was  nothing  neces¬ 
sarily  antagonistic  to  the  maintenance  of  the  most  abso¬ 
lute  royal  power.  If  there  had  been  a  king  on  the 
throne  who  had  understood  the  needs  of  the  times,  and 
who  could  have  placed  himself  without  afterthought  at 
the  head  of  the  national  me  /ement,  he  would  have  been 
stronger  for  all  good  purposes  than  Lewis  XIV.  had 
ever  been.  Unhappily,  it  was  not  in  Lewis  XVI.  to  do 
anything  of  the  kind.  Well  intentioned  and  desirous  to 
effect  the  good  of  his  people,  he  was  not  clear-headed 
enough  to  understand  how  it  was  to  be  done,  or  strong- 
willed  enough  to  carry  out  any  good  resolutions  to  which 
he  might  be  brought.  The  one  thing  impossible  for  a 
king  was  to  be  neutral  in  the  great  division  which  was 
opening  in  French  society ;  and  Lewis  was  too  much  a 
creature  of  habit  to  throw  off  the  social  ties  which  united 
him  to  the  aristocracy.  It  was  the  knowledge  that  the 
king  was  in  heart  on  the  wrong  side  that  made  his  con¬ 
tinuance  to  rule  impossible.  Undoubtedly  the  best  thing 
that  the  French  could  have  done,  after  the  king’s  lean¬ 
ings  were  known,  would  have  been  to  dethrone  him. 
But  this  was  not  a  step  which  any  nation  was  likely  to 
take  in  a  hurry ;  and  the  constitution  drawn  up  by -the 
States  General  after  it  passed  into  the  form  of  the 
National  Assembly  was  necessarily  grounded  on  sus¬ 
picion.  The  one  indispensable  requisite  for  the  working 
of  a  constitution  is,  that  it  shall  be  possible  to  maintain  a 
certain  degree  of  harmony  between  the  various  function¬ 
aries  who  are  intrusted  with  the  work.  Such  a  harmony 
was  impossible  between  Lewis  and  the  French  nation. 
Among  the  higher  order  of  minds  there  might  be  a  de¬ 
sire  for  liberty,  and  the  word  liberty  was  on  the  lips  of 
every  one.  But  the  thought  of  liberty  was  rarely  to  be 
found.  It  was  by  the  passion  of  equality  that  the  nation 
was  possessed.  For  the  new  spirit  it  was  necessary  to 
find  new  institutions.  The  old  ones  had  broken  down 
from  absolute  rottenness,  and  if  they  had  been  other 
than  they  were,  they  were  certain  to  be  used  on  the  anti¬ 
national  side.  The  force  must  be  given  to  the  nation, 
not  to  the  aristocracy  —  not  to  the  king,  the  ally  of  the 
aristocracy.  Yet  all  this  had  to  be  done  when  the  mass 
of  the  nation  was  rude  and  uneducated,  ignorant  and 
unversed  in  political  life  to  the  last  degree,  and  when, 
too,  it  had  been  taught  by  the  long  course  of  monarchical 
government  to  see  force  placed  above  right,  and  was 
therefore  all  the  more  inclined  to  solve  its  difficulties  by 
force.  No  wonder,  therefore,  if  violence  took  the 
place  of  argument,  if  mob-rule  stepped  in  to  enforce  the 
popular  over  the  unpopular  reasoning,  and  the  king 
soon  found  that  he  was  practically  a  prisoner  in  the  hands 
of  his  subjects. 

In  proportion  as  the  French  Revolution  turned  away 
from  the  path  which  English  ignorance  had  marked  out 
for  it,  Englishmen  turned  away  from  it  in  disgust.  As 
they  did  not  understand  the  aims  of  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tionists,  they  were  unable  to  make  that  excuse  for  even 
so  much  of  their  conduct  as  admits  of  excuse.  Three 
men,  Fox,  Burke,  and  Pitt,  however,  represented  three 
varieties  of  opinion  into  which  the  nation  was  very  un¬ 
equally  divided. 

Fox,  generous  and  trustful  toward  the  movements  of 
large  masses  of  men,  had  very  little  intellectual  grasp  of 
the  questions  at  issue  in  France.  He  treated  the  struggle 
as  one  simply  for  the  establishment  of  free  institutions, 
and  when  at  last  the  crimes  of  the  leaders  became  patent 


to  the  world,  he  contented  himself  with  lamenting  the 
unfortunate  fact,  and  fell  back  on  the  argument  that 
though  England  could  not  sympathise  with  the  French 
tyrants,  there  was  no  reason  why  she  should  go  to  war 
with  them. 

Burke,  on  the  other  hand,  while  he  failed  to  understand 
the  full  tendency  of  the  Revolution  for  good  as  well  as 
for  evil,  understood  it  far  better  than  any  Englishman  of 
that  day  understood  it. 

Burke  did  not  content  himself  with  pointing  out  specu¬ 
latively  the  evils  which  he  foreboded  for  the  French.  Pie 
perceived  clearly  that  the  effect  of  the  new  French  prin¬ 
ciples  could  no  more  be  confined  to  French  territory  than 
the  principles  of  Protestantism  in  the  sixteenth  century 
could  be  confined  to  Saxony.  He  knew  well  that  the 
appeal  to  abstract  reason  and  the  hatred  of  aristocracy 
would  spread  over  Europe  like  a  flood,  and,  as  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  considering  whatever  was  most  opposed 
to  the  object  of  his  dislike  to  be  wholly  excellent,  he 
called  for  a  crusade  of  all  established  governments  against 
the  anarchical  principles  of  dissolution  which  had  broken 
loose  in  France. 

Pitt  occupied  ground  apart  from  either  Fox  or  Burke. 
He  had  neither  P'ox’s  sympathy  for  popular  movements 
nor  Burke’s  intellectual  appreciation  of  the  immediate 
tendencies  of  the  Revolution.  Hence,  while  he  pro¬ 
nounced  against  any  active  interference  with  France,  he 
was  an  advocate  of  peace,  not  because  he  saw  more  than 
Fox  or  Burke,  but  because  he  saw  less.  He  fancied  that 
France  would  be  so  totally  occupied  with  its  own  troubles 
that  it  would  cease  for  a  long  time  to  be  dangerous  to 
other  nations.  A  resolution  formed  on  grounds  so  hope¬ 
lessly  futile  was  not  likely  to  stand  the  test  of  time. 

Even  if  France  had  been  spared  the  trial  of  external 
pressure,  it  is  almost  certain  that  she  would  have  roused 
resistance  by  some  attempt  to  maintain  her  new  princi¬ 
ples  abroad.  When  the  King  of  Prussia  coalesced  with 
the  emperor  in  1792  to  force  her  to  reestablish  the  royal 
authority,  she  broke  out  into  a  passion  of  self-asserting 
defiance.  The  king  was  dethroned,  and  preparations 
were  made  to  try  him  for  his  life  as  an  accomplice  of  the 
invaders.  A  republic  was  proclaimed,  and  in  its  name 
innocent  persons,  whose  only  crime  was  to  belong  to  the 
noble  class  by  birth  and  feeling,  were  massacred  by  hun¬ 
dreds.  The  grim  suspicion  which  clothed  itself  with 
cruelty  in  the  capital  became  patriotic  resistance  on  the 
frontier.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  the  invasion  was 
repulsed,  Savoy  occupied,  the  Austrian  Netherlands  over¬ 
run,  and  the  Dutch  republic  threatened. 

Very  few  governments  in  Europe  were  so  rooted  in 
the  affections  of  their  people  as  to  be  able  to  look  with¬ 
out  terror  on  the  challenge  thus  thrown  out  to  them. 
The  English  Government  was  one  of  those  very  few. 
No  mere  despotism  was  here  exercised  by  the  king. 
No  broad  impassable  line  here  divided  the  aristocracy 
from  the  people.  The  work  of  former  generations  of 
Englishmen  had  been  too  well  done  to  call  for  that 
breach  of  historical  continuity  which  was  a  dire  neces¬ 
sity  in  France.  There  was  much  need  of  reform. 
There  was  no  need  of  a  revolution.  The  whole  of  the 
upper  and  middle  classes,  with  few  exceptions,  clung 
together  in  a  fierce  spirit  of  resistance;  and  the  mass 
of  the  lower  classes,  especially  in  the  country,  were  too 
well  off  to  wish  for  change.  The  spirit  of  resistance 
to  revolution  quickly  developed  into  a  spirit  o;  resist¬ 
ance  to  reform,  and  those  who  continued  rJ.vocate 
changes  more  or  less  after  the  French  r-.odcl  were 
treated  as  the  enemies  of  mankind.  A  fierce  hatred  of 
France,  and  of  all  that  attached  itself  to  France,  became 
the  predominating  spirit  of  the  nation. 

Such  a  change  in  the  national  mind  could  not  but 
affect  the  constitution  pf  the  Whig  party.  The  reason- 
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ing  of  Burke  would,  in  itself,  have  done  little  to  effect 
its  disruption.  But  the  great  landowners,  who  contrib¬ 
uted  so  strong  an  element  in  it,  composed  the  very  class 
which  had  most  to  fear  from  the  principles  of  the  rev¬ 
olution.  The  old  questions  which  had  divided  them 
from  the  king  and  Pitt,  in  1783,  had  dwindled  into 
nothing  before  the  appalling  question  of  the  immediate 
present.  They  made  themselves  the  leaders  of  the  war 
party,  and  they  knew  that  that  party  comprised  almost 
th  e  whole  of  the  parliamentary  classes. 

What  could  Pitt  do  but  surrender?  The  whole  of 
the  intellectual  basis  of  his  foreign  policy  was  swept 
away  when  it  became  evident  that  the  Continental  war 
would  bring  with  it  an  accession  of  French  territory. 
He  did  not  abandon  his  opinions.  Plis  opinions  rather 
abandoned  him.  A  wider  intelligence  might  have  held 
that,  let  France  gain  what  territorial  aggrandizement  it 
might  upon  the  Continent,  it  was  impossible  to  resist 
such  changes  until  the  opponents  of  France  had  so 
purified  themselves  as  to  obtain  a  hold  upon  the  moral 
feelings  of  mankind.  Pitt  could  not  take  this  view;  per¬ 
haps  no  man  in  his  day  could  be  fairly  expected  to  take 
it.  He  did  not  indeed  declare  war  against  France;  but 
he  sought  to  set  a  limit  to  her  conquests  in  the  winter, 
though  he  had  not  sought  to  set  a  limit  to  the  conquests 
of  the  coalesced  sovereigns  in  the  preceding  summer. 
He  treated  with  supercilious  contempt  the  National 
convention,  which  had  dethroned  the  king  and  pro¬ 
claimed  a  republic.  Above  all,  he  took  up  a  declaration 
by  the  Convention,  that  they  would  give  help  to  all 
peoples  struggling  for  liberty  against  their  respective 
governments,  as  a  challenge  to  England.  The  horrors 
caused  in  England  by  the  trial  and  execution  of  Lewis 
XVI.  completed  the  estrangement  between  the  two 
countries,  and  though  the  declaration  of  war  came  from 
France  (1793),  it  had  heen  in  great  part  brought  about 
by  the  bearing  of  England  and  its  Government. 

In  appearance,  the  great  Whig  landowners  gave  their 
support  to  Pitt,  and  in  1 794,  some  of  their  leaders,  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  and  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham,  entered  the  cabinet  to  serve  under  him.  In  reality 
it  was  Pitt  who  had  surrendered.  The  ministry  and  the 
party  by  which  it  was  supported  might  call  themselves 
Tory  still.  But  the  great  reforming  policy  of  1784  was 
entirely  at  an  end.  Strong  as  it  was,  the  government 
did  not  know  its  own  strength.  It  saw  sedition  and 
revolution  everywhere.  It  twisted  ’loose  talk  into 
criminal  intent.  It  covered  the  country  with  its  spies. 
The  slightest  attempt  to  concert  measures  for  obtaining 
reform  were  branded  as  revolutionary  violence.  Men 
who  would  otherwise  have  been  content  with  declaiming 
in  favor  of  reform,  were  goaded  into  actual  sedition. 
The  government  sought  and  obtained  additional  powers 
from  parliament.  Fine,  imprisonment,  and  transporta¬ 
tion  were  dealt  out  by  the  law  courts  in  lavish  measure. 
The  Reign  of  Terror  in  France  was  answered  by  a 
reign  of  violence  in  England,  modified  by  the  political 
habits  of  a  nation  trained  to  freedom,  but  resting  on  the 
same  spirit  of  fear  and  intolerance.  In  November, 
1794,  an  attempt  was  made  actually  to  shed  blood. 
Hardy,  Horne  Tooke,  and  Thelwall,  were  brought  to 
trial  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  for  issuing  invitations 
to  a  national  convention  intended  to  promote  changes 
of  the  greatest  magnitude  in  the  government.  Happily, 
the  jury  refused  to  see,  in  this  certainly  dangerous  pro¬ 
ceeding,  a  crime  worthy  of  death,  and  its  verdict  of 
not  guilty  saved  the  nation  the  disgrace  of  meting  out 
the  extreme  penalty  of  high  treason  to  an  attempt  to 
hold  a  public  meeting  for  the  redress  of  grievances. 

The  public  feeling,  in  fact,  regained  its  composure 
sooner  than  the  ministry.  The  upper  and  middle  classes 
became  conscious  of  their  own  strength ;  and,  though 
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reform  and  reformers  were  as  unpopular  as  ever,  the 
instruments  by  which  reform  might  be  gained  hereaftei 
were  left  untouched  for  the  use  of  a  future  generation. 
The  Sedition  and  Treason  Bills,  passed  in  1795,  were 
limited  in  their  duration,  and  were  never  actually  put  in 
force. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Pitt’s  management  of  the  war  was 
leading,  as  far  as  the  Continent  was  concerned,  to  fail¬ 
ure  after  failure.  Nothing  else  was  possible.  He  had 
none  of  the  abilities  of  a  war  minister,  and  his  system  of 
sending  detached  expeditions  to  various  points  was  not 
calculated  to  attain  success.  Nor  is  it  likely  that,  even 
if  he  had  been  more  competent  in  this  respect,  he  would 
have  accomplished  anything  worthy  of  the  efforts  which 
he  put  forth.  It  has  been  said  that  if  he  had  roused 
the  passions  of  men,  and  had  proclaimed  a  holy  war 
upon  the  Continent,  he  would  have  had  a  better  chance 
of  gaining  his  ends.  But  passions  cannot  be  artificially 
excited,  and  a  holy  war  pre-supposes  a  cause  which, 
if  it  is  not  holy  in  itself,  will  at  least  be  supposed  by  men 
to  be  so.  Except  under  special  circumstances,  however, 
it  was  impossible  to  rouse  enthusiasm  against  the  French 
Republic.  Toulon  might  be  succored  and  abandoned  in 
1793  ;  La  Vendee  might  have  fallacious  hopes  held  out 
to  it  in  1794.  Frenchmen  who  were  shocked  at  the 
habitual  employment  of  the  guillotine  were  yet  not  in¬ 
clined  to  rise  at  the  bidding  of  a  foreign  invader  against 
a  government  which,  at  all  events,  stood  manfully  up 
for  the  integrity  of  French  territory,  whilst  the  long 
habit  of  submission  to  absolute  rule  had  made  the  nation 
slow  to  take  the  conduct  of  affairs  into  its  own  hands. 
The  middle  classes  on  the  Continent,  too,  were  on  the 
side  of  the  peasants,  and  looked  to  French  principles  if 
not  to  French  armies  as  offering  an  amelioration  of  their 
lot.  The  Austrian  Netherlands,  regained  from  France 
in  1793,  were  reconquered  by  France  in  1794;  and  a 
British  force  under  the  Duke  of  York  did  nothing  to 
avert  the  misfortune.  The  land  was  annexed  to  the  ter- 
ritory  of  the  French  Republic.  Early  in  1795  the  Dutch 
Netherlands  were  revolutionized  and  constituted  into  a 
republic  in  alliance  with  France.  Austria  continued  the 
contest  alone,  receiving  large  sums  of  money  from  Eng¬ 
land,  and  doing  very  little  in  return. 

If  England  could  do  little  for  the  Continent,  she  could 
do  enough  to  insure  her  own  safety.  Howe’s  victory  of 
June  1st,  (1794),  inflicted  the  first  of  a  long  series  of 
defeats  on  the  French  navy.  An  attempt  in  1795,  to 
support  the  French  royalists  by  a  landing  in  Quiberon 
Bay  ended  in  failure,  but  Ceylon  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  were  taken  from  the  Dutch.  The  war,  however, 
had  become  so  expensive,  and  its  results  were  evidently 
so  small,  that  there  was  a  growing  feeling  in  England  in 
favor  of  peace,  especially  as  the  Reign  of  Terror  had 
come  to  an  end  in  1 794,  and  a  regular  government,  the 
Directory,  had  been  appointed  in  1795.  Accordingly, 
in  1796,  Lord  Malmesbury  was  sent  to  France  to  treat 
for  peace ;  but  the  negotiation  was  at  once  broken  off 
by  his  demand  that  France  should  abandon  the  Nether¬ 
lands. 

The  French  Government,  buoyed  up  by  the  successes 
of  General  Bonaparte,  who  was  driving  the  Austrians 
out  of  Italy,  resolved  to  attempt  an  invasion  of  Ireland. 
In  December,  a  French  fleet,  with  Hoche  on  board, 
sailed  for  Bantry  Bay.  Only  part  of  it  arrived  there, 
and  retreated  without  effecting  any  thing.  A  smaller 
force,  landing  in  Pembrokeshire,  was  reduced  to  sur¬ 
render. 

The  French  attempted  to  renew  the  enterprise  in  the 
following  year.  Spain  was  now  in  alliance  with  France, 
and  it  was  proposed  that  a  Spanish  fleet  should  join  the 
French  fleet  and  the  Dutch  fleet  for  a  joint  invasion. 
Jervis  defeated  the  Spanish  fleet  at  St.  Vincent,  and 
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Duncan  defeated  the  Dutch  fleet  atCamperdown  (1797). 
During  the  same  year  a  mutiny  in  the  fleet  at  Spithead 
and  St.  Helens  was  quieted  by  concessions  to  the  rea¬ 
sonable  complaints  of  the  sailors  ;  whilst  an  unreason¬ 
able  munity  at  the  Nore  was  suppressed  by  firmness  in 
resistance.  A  renewed  attempt  to  negotiate  peace  at 
Lille  had  ended  in  failure,  because,  though  the  English 
were  this  time  ready  to  abandon  the  Netherlands  to 
France,  they  were  not  ready  to  give  back  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  to  the  Dutch  and  Trinidad  to  Spain.  Be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  the  year  England  had  no  ally  in  Europe 
excepting  Portugal.  Bonaparte  had  dictated  to  Aus¬ 
tria  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio. 

Isolated  as  Great  Britain  was,  there  was  less  inclina¬ 
tion  to  make  peace  in  England  in  1798,  than  there  had 
been  in  1795.  In  proportion  as  France  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  less  violent  but  more  corrupt  of  the  Revo¬ 
lutionists,  the  enthusiasm  with  which  her  proclamation 
of  principles  had  once  created  amongst  the  class  ex¬ 
cluded  from  political  power  died  away ;  whilst  the  an¬ 
tagonism  aroused  by  mere  military  conquest  under  the 
conduct  of  the  rapacious  Bonaparte  was  on  the  increase. 
The  attempt  at  invasion  had  aroused  the  national  spirit 
to  stubborn  resistance;  whilst  the  government  itself, 
warned  by  the  failure  of  the  proceedings  against  Hardy 
and  his  associates,  and  freed  from  the  blind  terror  which 
had  made  it  violent  during  the  first  years  of  the  war,  was 
able  to  devote  its  energies  unreservedly  to  carrying  on 
hostilities. 

If,  however,  a  French  invasion  had  ever  been  any¬ 
thing  more  than  a  dream,  it  was  because  there  was  one 
quarter  in  which  misgovernment  had  created  a  state  of 
circumstances  by  which  it  was  absolutely  invited.  At 
the  end  cf  1794,  Lord  Fitzwilliam  had  been  sent  to  Ire¬ 
land  as  lord-lieutenant,  had  set  his  face  against  the 
vile  jobbery,  through  which  the  leaders  of  the  Protestant 
minority  governed  Ireland,  and  had  thrown  himself 
warmly  into  the  encouragement  of  Grattan’s  scheme  for 
the  admission  of  the  Catholics  to  political  power.  The 
aggrieved  jobbers  gained  the  ear  of  the  king,  and  in 
1795  Fitzwilliam  was  recalled.  Then  ensued  a  scene 
which  has  no  parallel  even  in  the  organized  massacres  of 
the  French  Republic.  The  Catholics,  joined  in  a 
society  called  the  United  Irishmen,  to  enforce  their 
claims,  if  need  be  by  an  alliance  with  France,  and  the 
establishment  of  an  independent  republic.  Deeds  of 
violence  preluded  any  actual  attempt  at  insurrection. 
The  Protestants,  under  the  name  of  Orangemen,  gath¬ 
ered  to  the  support  of  the  government  as  yeomanry  or 
militia-men'.  Before  long  these  guardians  of  the  peace 
had  spread  terror  over  all  Catholic  Ireland.  By  the 
lash,  by  torture,  by  the  defilement  of  chaste  and  inno¬ 
cent  women,  they  made  their  predominance  felt.  It  was 
in  1796,  in  the  very  midst  of  these  abominable  horrors, 
that  French  ships  had  appeared,  but  had  been  unable  to 
land  troops  in  Bantry  Bay.  Nevertheless,  though  no 
assistance  was  to  be  had,  the  United  Irishmen  rose  in 
rebellion  in  1 798.  The  rebellion  was  suppressed,  and 
again  the  militiamen  and  volunteers  were  let  loose  to  es¬ 
tablish  order  by  massacre  and  violence.  Fortunately, 
the  English  Government  intervened,  and  a  new  lord- 
lieutenant,  the  Marquis  of  Cornwallis,  was  sent  over  to 
Dublin.  The  raging  Protestant  aristocracy  was  held 
back  from  further  deeds  of  cruelty  and  vengeance, 
and  law  and  order  were  established  so  far  as  it  was 
possible  to  establish  them  in  a  land  so  torn  by  hostile 
factions. 

Pitt  rose  to  the  occasion.  He  planned  a  great  scheme 
of  union  between  the  two  nations  (1799).  There  was 
to  be  one  parliament  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as 
there  was  one  parliament  for  England  and  Scotland. 
The  jobbers  who  filled  the  seats  in  the  Irish  House  of 


Commons,  and  who  voted  in  the  name  of  a  people  whom 
they  in  no  sense  represented,  joined  the  few  members 
who  from  a  sense  of  patriotism  refused  to  vote  away  so 
easy  a  source  of  wealth  and  influence.  Pitt  bought  the 
votes  which  he  could  not  command,  and  the  Irish  Par¬ 
liament,  on  these  ignoble  terms,  consented  to  extinguish 
itself  (1800).  It  depended  on  the  English  Government 
whether  this  change,  by  which  Ireland  lost  the  sem¬ 
blance  of  national  independence,  should  be  followed  by 
a  step  in  advance  for  that  country  in  a  serious  attempt  to 
diminish  the  evils  of  Protestant  supremacy.  That  step 
Pitt  had  pledged  himself  to  take,  and  in  1801,  he  had 
prepared  a  measure  for  admitting  the  Catholics  to  politi¬ 
cal  power.  The  king  stood  in  the  way,  and  Pitt  re¬ 
signed  office  rather  than  forfeit  his  word. 

The  year  which  witnessed  Pitt’s  failure  in  domestic 
legislation  also  witnessed  his  failure  in  military  effort. 
In  1798,  Bonaparte  sailed  for  Egypt,  with  the  intention 
of  setting  up  a  French  dominion  in  the  East.  The  fleet 
which  conveyed  him,  was  annihilated,  after  his  landing, 
by  Nelson  at  the  battle  of  the  Nile.  Pitt  seized  the 
opportunity  of  the  great  general’s  absence  from  Europe 
to  organize  a  second  coalition  against  France.  In  the 
campaign  of  1799,  Italy  was  regained  from  France,  and 
in  the  blast,  Bonaparte  was  driven  back  from  Acre  by 
the  Turks,  headed  by  Sir  Sydney  Smith.  The  news  of 
French  disasters  brought  him  hurriedly  back  to  Europe, 
but,  before  he  could  take  part  in  the  war,  Massena  had 
defeated  the  coalition  at  Zurich.  A  coup  d'etat ,  how¬ 
ever,  placed  Bonaparte,  under  the  name  of  first  consul, 
in  practical  possession  of  absolute  power ;  and  in  the 
following  year,  his  great  victory  at  Marengo  (1801), 
followed  up  by  Moreau’s  victory  at  Hohenlinden, 
enabled  him  to  dictate,  as  a  conqueror,  the  treaty  of 
Lun£ville,  by  which  France  entered  once  more  into 
possession  of  the  frontier  of  the  Rhine.  By  this  treaty, 
not  only  was  England  again  isolated,  but  she  found  her¬ 
self  exposed  to  new  enemies.  Her  enforcement  of  the 
right  of  search,  to  enable  her  ships  to  take  enemies’ 
goods  out  of  neutral  vessels,  exasperated  even  friendly 
powers,  and  Russia  was  joined  by  Sweden  and  Den¬ 
mark  to  enforce  resistance  to  the  claim.  It  was  under 
these  circumstances  that  Pitt’s  resignation  was  an¬ 
nounced. 

The  successor  of  the  great  minister  was  Addington, 
whose  mind  was  imbued  with  all  the  Protestant  preju¬ 
dices  of  the  king,  which  were,  it  must  be  owned,  the 
Protestant  prejudices  of  the  nation.  He  had  neither 
force  of  character  nor  strength  of  intellect.  Nelson’s 
victory  at  Copenhagen,  which  crushed  the  naval  power 
of  Denmark,  and  broke  up  the  Northern  Alliance,  and 
the  landing  of  Abercromby  in  Aboukir  Bay,  followed  by 
the  victory  of  Alexandria,  and  the  consequent  evacuation 
of  Egypt  by  the  French,  were  events  prepared  by  the 
former  administration.  Addington’s  real  work  was  the 
peace  of  Amiens  (1802),  an  experimental  peace,  as 
the  king  called  it,  to  see  if  the  first  consul  could 
be  contented  to  restrain  himself  within  the  very  wide 
limits  by  which  his  authority  in  England  was  still  cir¬ 
cumscribed. 

In  a  few  months  England  was  made  aware  that  the  ex¬ 
periment  would  not  succeed.  Interference  and  annexa¬ 
tion  became  the  standing  policy  of  the  new  French 
Government.  England,  discovering  how  little  intention 
Bonaparte  had  of  carrying  out  the  spirit  of  the  treaty, 
refused  to  abandon  Malta,  as  she  had  engaged  to  do  by 
the  terms  of  peace. 

The  war  began  again,  no  longer  a  war  against  certain 
principles,  and  the  extension  of  dominion  resulting  from 
the  victory  of  those  principles,  but  against  aggressive 
despotism,  wielding  military  force,  conducted  by  con¬ 
summate  military  genius,  and  setting  at  naught  the  rights 
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of  populations,  as  well  as  the  claims  of  rulers.  This 
time  the  English  nation  was  all  but  unanimous  in  resist¬ 
ance.  This  time  its  resistance  would  be  sooner  or  later 
supported  by  all  that  was  healthy  in  Europe. 

The  spirit  of  England  was  fully  roused  by  the  news 
that  Bonaparte  was  preparing  invasion.  Volunteers 
were  enrolled  in  defense  of  the  country.  There  was  a 
general  belief  that  the  prime  minister  was  not  equal  to 
the  crisis.  Addington  retired  and  Pitt  again  became 
prime  minister  (1804).  He  would  gladly  have  joined  Fox 
in  forming  an  administration  on  a  broader  basis  than  his 
former  one.  But  the  king  objected  to  Fox,  and  some 
of  Pitt’s  old  friends  refused  to  desert  the  proscribed 
statesman.  Pitt  became  the  head  of  a  ministry  of  which 
he  was  the  only  efficient  member. 

England  was  strong  enough  to  hold  her  own  against 
Bonaparte,  who  was  now  Napoleon,  Emperor  of  the 
French  (1805).  Nelson  crushed  the  French  and  Span¬ 
ish  fleets  at  Trafalgar,  paying  with  his  own  life  for  a 
victory  which  put  an  end  to  the  French  naval  power  for 
the  remainder  of  the  war.  Theironof  Napoleon’s  tyranny 
had  not  yet  entered  into  the  Continental  nations  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  rouse  them  to  a  truly  popular  resistance.  A 
third  coalition  ended  in  as  complete  a  disaster  as  that 
in  which  the  first  and  second  had  ended.  Austria  lost  a 
large  part  of  her  force  in  the  capitulation  at  Ulm,  and 
the  Austrian  and  Russian  armies  were  overpowered  at 
Austerlitz.  To  effect  these  victories  the  force  which 
threatened  the  invasion  of  England  would  necessarily 
have  been  withdrawn,  even  if  the  result  of  the  battle  of 
Trafalgar  had  not  made  the  enterprise  hopeless.  Pitt 
died  shortly  after  receiving  the  news  of  the  disasters  of 
his  allies  (1806). 

Pitt’s  death  forced  the  king  to  accept  a  ministry  of 
which  Fox  was  a  member.  This  ministry  of  All  the 
Talents,  as  it  was  called,  was  not  successful  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  war.  Its  year  of  office  was  the  year  in  which 
Prussia  was  crushed  at  Jena,  and  it  dissipated  the 
strength  of  the  English  army  in  unimportant  distant  ex¬ 
peditions,  instead  of  throwing  it  upon  one  spot  to  aid 
Prussia  or  Russia.  Its  great  title  to  fame  is  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  slave  trade.  Fox’s  death  deprived  the  min¬ 
istry  of  its  strongest  member,  and  in  the  following  year 
an  attempt  on  its  part  to  admit  Roman  Catholics  to  the 
naval  and  military  service  of  the  crown  drew  from  the 
king  a  demand  for  an  engagement  never  to  propose  any 
concession  to  the  Catholics.  They  refused  to  make  any 
such  promise,  and  were  summarily  ejected  from  office. 
The  king’s  firm  stand  was  popular  in  England.  The 
reaction  against  the  French  Revolution  no  longer  de¬ 
manded  the  infliction  of  penalties  upon  those  who  pro¬ 
mulgated  its  doctrines  ;  but  a  spirit  had  been  produced 
which  was  inexorable  against  all  attempts  to  effect  any 
change  for  the  better.  A  spirit  of  blind,  unreasoning 
conservatism  had  taken  the  place  of  the  enlightened 
Toryism  of  Pitt’s  earlier  days. 

The  new  ministry  (1807),  under  the  nominal  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  had  to  face  Napoleon 
alone.  The  battle  of  Friedland  and  the  peace  of  Tilsit 
left  him  master  of  the  greater  part  of  the  continent. 
Prussia  and  Austria  were  already  stripped  of  territory  ; 
and  as  a  protector  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
Napoleon  ruled  in  Germany.  Italy  was  directly  sub¬ 
jected  to  his  power.  Unable  to  make  war  upon  Eng¬ 
land  by  his  fleets  and  armies,  he  attempted  to  subdue 
her  by  ruining  her  commerce.  By  the  Berlin  decree 
(1807),  he  declared  the  whole  of  the  British  islands  to  be 
in  a  state  of  blockade,  though  he  had  not  a  single  ship 
at  sea  to  enforce  his  declaration.  He  declared  all 
British  manufactured  goods  prohibited  wherever  his 
power  reached,  and  excluded  from  his  dominions  even 
peutral  ships  which  had  touched  at  a  British  port.  The 
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British  Government,  instead  of  leaving  Napoleon  to  bear 
the  odium  of  this  attack  on  neutral  commerce,  retaliated 
by  Orders  in  Council  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  his  own 
measure.  They  declared  that  all  vessels  trading  with 
France  were  liable  to  seizure,  and  that  all  such  vessels 
clearing  from  a  hostile  port  must  touch  at  a  British 
port  to  pay  customs  duties.  Napoleon  answered  by 
the  Milan  decree,  forbidding  neutrals  to  trade  in  any 
article  imported  from  any  part  of  the  British  dominions. 
The  Orders  in  Council  cost  England  a  war  with 
America.  The  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  contributed 
largely  to  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon’s  power.  Every 
poor  man  who  was  debarred  from  the  means  of  provid¬ 
ing  sugar  or  cloth  for  his  family  felt  the  grievance.  The 
French  Republic  had  declared  war  against  the  nobles 
and  the  higher  classes  ;  Napoleon  decreed  an  oppres¬ 
sion  which  was  bitterly  felt  in  every  cottage. 

In  pursuit  of  his  design  of  forcing  the  continental 
system,  as  he  termed  it,  on  Portugal,  Napoleon  sent 
Junot  to  occupy  Lisbon,  and  dethroned  the  king  in 
1807.  In  1808  he  seized  on  the  royal  family  of  Spain, 
and  offered  the  crown  to  his  brother  Joseph.  When 
the  Spaniards  resisted,  the  English  Government  sent 
troops  to  the  Peninsula.  Defeated  at  Vimeira,  Junot 
was  allowed  to  evacuate  Portugal.  Napoleon  came  to 
the  rescue  of  his  lieutenants  in  Spain,  and  though  he  re¬ 
tired  without  effecting  the  expulsion  of  the  English,  Sir 
John  Moore  was  slain  at  Coruna  (1809)  after  inflicting 
a  repulse  on  the  French,  and  his  army  was  shipped  for 
England.  In  the  summer  Wellesley  landed  in  Portu¬ 
gal.  Thanks  to  a  fresh  aggressive  war  of  Napoleon 
against  Austria,  he  was  able  to  make  his  footing  sure, 
though  the  English  ministry  sent  large  forces  to  perish 
in  the  marshes  of  Walcheren,  which  might  have  been 
better  employed  in  supporting  Wellesley  at  the  time 
when  he  was  driven  to  retreat  before  superior  numbers 
after  the  fruitless  victory  of  Talavera. 

In  1810  Wellesley,  now  known  under  the  name  of 
Wellington,  beat  back  the  masses  of  the  French  forces 
under  Massena  from  behind  the  lines  of  Torres  Yedras. 
vYellington’s  resistance  was  great  as  a  military  exploit. 
But  it  was  far  more  than  a  military  exploit.  It  would 
have  been  of  little  avail  to  linger,  however  safely,  in  a 
corner  of  Portugal  unless  he  were  sure  of  better  allies 
than  the  wretched  Spanish  soldiers  who  had  looked  on 
while  he  fought  for  them  at  Talavera.  Wellington  saw 
clearly  that  there  is  no  ally  so  strong  as  the  arrogance 
and  injustice  of  an  enemy.  His  firm  hope  was  that 
Napoleon  would  ruin  himself,  and  his  hope  did  not  de¬ 
ceive  him.  In  1812  Napoleon  wrecked  his  finest  army 
on  the  snows  of  Russia.  Wellington  had  breathing 
space  to  issue  forth  from  Portugal,  to  seize  the  frontier 
fortresses  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajos,  and  to  win  the 
battle  of  Salamanca.  In  1813  Germany  rose  against 
its  oppressor.  The  victory  of  Leipsic  drove  the  despot 
over  the  Rhine,  and  the  victory  of  Vittoria  drove  his 
lieutenants  over  the  Pyrenees.  The  peoples  of  Europe 
were  against  him.  In  1814  he  was  driven  into  exile  at 
Elba.  Wellington’s  last  victory  in  this  war  was  won  at 
Toulouse  after  the  abdication  of  the  emperor.  In  1815 
the  emperor  returned  and  seized  the  throne  once  more. 
England  and  Prussia  were  the  first  in  the  field,  and  the 
crushing  blow  at  Waterloo  consigned  him  to  a  life-long 
exile  at  St.  Helena. 

The  war  with  America,  begun  in  1812,  had  been 
caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  English  naval  force  on 
neutral  commerce  under  the  Orders  in  Council,  which 
the  British  Government  refused  to  withdraw  till  it  was 
too  late,  and  by  its  claim  to  impress  British  seamen  when 
serving  on  board  American  ships.  The  war  was  brought 
to  an  end  by  the  treaty  of  Ghent  (1814). 

After  a  long  war  the  difficulties  of  the  victors  aps 
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often  greater  than  those  of  the  conquered.  The  con¬ 
quered  have  their  attention  directed  to  the  reparation  of 
losses,  and  are  inspired  by  a  patriotic  desire  to  submit 
to  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  their  country.  The  victors 
are  in  the  frame  of  mind  which  expects  everything  to  be 
easy,  and  they  have  been  accustomed  to  direct  their 
energies  to  the  business  of  overpowering  foreign  enemies, 
and  to  hide  their  eyes  from  the  constant  watchfulness 
required  by  the  needs  of  the  population  at  home.  The 
war  out  of  which  England  had  come  was  more  than 
ever  calculated  to  foster  this  tendency  to  domestic  inac¬ 
tion.  To  the  governing  classes  despotism,  revolution, 
and  reform  were  almost  synonymous.  Ministries  had 
succeeded  one  another;  Perceval  followed  Portland  in 
1809,  and  Liverpool  followed  Perceval  in  1812.  They 
were  all  alike  in  abhorrence  of  the  very  idea  of  change, 
in  the  entire  abandonment  of  those  principles  of  active 
and  intelligent  government  by  which  Pitt,  whose  fol¬ 
lowers  they  professed  to  be,  had  been  always  inspired. 
The  supremacy  of  the  proprietors  of  land,  and  absolute 
resistance  to  reform,  were  accepted  as  the  rule  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  It  made  no  difference  that  the  king  had  be¬ 
come  permanently  insane  in  1810,  and  that  the  base  and 
sensual  Prince  of  Wales  became  regent  in  1811,  till  he 
ascended  the  throne  in  1820  as  George  IV. 

The  wrongs  of  the  propertied  classes  could  make 
themselves  heard.  In  1815  a  corn  law  had  been  passed 
prohibiting  the  import  of  corn  till  the  price  was  above 
80s.  a  quarter.  In  1816  the  ministry  were  compelled  to 
submit  to  the  repeal  of  the  property  tax,  and  abandoned 
the  malt  tax  without  pressure.  In  the  meanwhile  the 
agricultural  and  industrial  poor  were  on  the  verge  of 
starvation.  It  would  be'absurd  to  draw  too  close  a  com- 
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parison  between  the  position  of  the  English  upper  classes 
at  this  time  and  of  the  French  upper  classes  before  the 
Revolution.  But  there  was  the  same  tendency  to  use 
political  power  as  a  support  for  their  own  material  in¬ 
terests,  the  same  neglect  of  the  wants  and  feelings  of 
those  who  had  none  to  help  them.  Those  in  authority 
were  naturally  startled  when,  at  a  time  when  mobs 
driven  to  desperation  were  breaking  machines  and  burn¬ 
ing  ricks,  Cobbett  in  his  Weekly  Political  Register  was 
advocating  universal  suffrage  and  annual  parliaments. 

The  Revolution  struck  down  in  France  appeared  to 
be  at  the  doors  in  England. 

In  great  part,  no  doubt,  the  misery  was  brought  about 
by  causes  over  which  no  government  could  have  had  any 
control  —  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  irregular  channels 
through  which  commerce  had  flowed  during  the  war. 
But  it  was  in  great  part,  too,  owing  to  the  incidents  of 
the  protective  system  to  which  the  government,  widely 
departing  from  the  track  marked  out  by  the  early  steps 
of  Pitt,  was  giving  effect  with  the  full  support  of  the 
manufacturing  as  well  as  the  land  owning  class. 

A  riot  in  London  (1816),  and  a  missile  thrown  at  the 
carriage  of  the  prince  regent,  roused  in  parliament  some¬ 
thing  like  the  repressive  violence  of  1794.  Even  the 
brilliant  Canning,  the  ablest  of  the  disciples  of  Pitt, 
declaimed  against  the  parliamentary  reform  which  was 
now  asked  for  in  so  many  quarters.  Acts,  of  which  the 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  the  most 
severe,  were  passed  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
ministry.  Seditious  meetings,  mingled  with  real  or 
imaginary  projects  of  insurrection,  kept  the  alarm  of  the 
upper  classes  on  the  stretch.  But,  as  in  1794,  juries 
were  suspicious  of  evidence  furnished  by  spies,  and  re¬ 
fused  to  convict  on  insufficient  proof. 

The  strife  between  classes  culminated  in  1819. 
Large  meetings  in  the  open  air  were  held  in  the  great 
towns,  and  inflammatory  speeches  were  freely  addressed 
to  them.  Some  of  the  speakers  were  arrested.  At  Stock- 
port  the  constable  in  charge  of  one  of  the  prisoners  was 


attacked  and  shot.  Birmingham,  a  great  unrepresented 
town,  elected  a  “  legislatorial  attorney.  ”  A  large  meet¬ 
ing  was  summoned  at  M anchester,  another  great  unrepre¬ 
sented  town,  to  follow  the  example.  The  meeting  was 
declared  by  the  magistrates  to  be  illegal,  and  another 
meeting  was  accordingly  summoned  for  the  undoubtedly 
legal  purpose  of  petitioning  for  parliamentary  reform. 
On  the  appointed  day  thousands  poured  in  from  the  sur¬ 
rounding  districts.  These  men  had  been  previously 
drilled,  for  the  purpose,  as  their  own  leaders  asserted,  of 
enabling  them  to  preserve  order  —  for  the  purpose,  as 
the  magistrates  suspected,  of  preparing  them  to  take 
part  in  an  armed  insurrection.  A  fruitless  attempt  by 
the  magistrates  to  arrest  a  popular  agitator  named 
Hunt,  as  he  was  preparing  to  address  the  crowd,  was  fol¬ 
lowed  up  by  a  charge  of  cavalry.  Six  persons  were 
killed,  and  a  far  larger  number  were  wounded  in  the 
onslaught.  The  Manchester  massacre  divided  the 
kingdom  into  opposite  camps.  The  use  of  military 
violence  roused  a  sentiment  which  struck  a  chord  of  old 
English  feeling  inherited  from  the  days  when  Charles’ 
dragoons  had  made  themselves  hated.  Large  meetings 
were  held  to  protest,  and  were  addressed  by  men  who 
had  but  little  sympathy  with  the  previous  agitation. 
Parliament  replied  by  enacting  new  laws,  known  as  the 
Six  Acts,  in  restraint  of  sedition,  by  sharpening  the 
powers  of  the  administrators  of  justice.  The  govern¬ 
ment  took  up  the  same  antagonistic  position  against  the 
right  of  Englishmen  to  meet  for  political  purposes  which 
had  been  taken  up  in  the  days  of  the  Reign  of  Terror. 
But  the  very  fact  that  there  was  no  reign  of  terror  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Channel  weakened  its  hands.  The 
intelligence  of  the  country  was  no  longer  on  their  side. 
Lord  Sidmouth,  the  Addington  who  had  made  so  inef¬ 
ficient  a  prime  minister,  was  not  the  man  to  gain  support 
as  home  secretary  for  a  policy  of  severity  which  was  only 
the  disguise  of  weakness  ;  and  Lord  Castlereagh,  to 
whom  was  intrusted  the  management  of  foreign  affairs, 
had  disgusted  all  generous  minds  by  his  sympathy  with 
despotic  rule  upon  the  continent. 

Soon  after  George  IV.  became  king,  on  the  death  of 
his  father  in  1820,  the  alienation  of  the  people  from  the 
government  was  marked  by  the  indignation  aroused  by 
the  attempts  of  ministers  to  pass  a  Bill  of  Pains  ana 
Penalties  depriving  the  new  queen  of  her  rights  as  the 
wife  of  the  sovereign  on  the  ground  of  the  alleged  im¬ 
morality  of  her  conduct.  Even  those  who  suspected  or 
believed  that  her  conduct  had  not  been  blameless,  were 
shocked  at  an  attempt  made  by  aking  whose  own  life  wras 
one  of  notorious  profligacy,  and  whoseconduct  toward  his 
wife  had  been  cruel  and  unfeeling,  to  gain  his  own  ends 
at  the  expense  of  one  whom  he  had  expelled  from  his 
home  and  had  exposed  to  every  form  of  temptation. 
The  failure  of  the  ministers  to  carry  the  Bill  of  Pains 
and  Penalties  was  a  turning-point  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  The  existing  system  lost  its  hold  on  the  moral 
feelings  as  well  as  on  the  intelligence  of  the  nation. 
For  some  time  to  come,  sympathy  with  parliamentary 
reform  would  be  confined  to  the  ranks  of  the  Opposi¬ 
tion.  But  in  1822  the  death  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  who 
had  recently  become  Lord  Londonderry,  and  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  placed  Canning  in  the  secre¬ 
taryship  for  foreign  affairs  and  Peel  at  the  home  office. 

Canning  carried  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country  in 
a  new  direction.  The  desire  for  peace  had  led  the 
ministry  to  support  the  Holy  Alliance,  a  league  formed 
between  the  absolute  sovereigns  of  the  Continent  for  the 
suppression  in  common  of  all  popular  movements.  Can¬ 
ning  broke  loose  from  these  old  traditions.  He  made 
himself  loved  or  hated  by  offering,  without  purpose 
of  aggression  or  aggrandisement,  aid  or  countenance  to 
nations  threatened  by  the  great  despotic  monarchies ; 
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and  he  thus  to  Some  extent  placed  limits  on  the  power 
of  the  military  despotisms  of  Europe.  Far  more  cau¬ 
tious  and  conservative  than  Canning,  Peel  took  up  the 
work  which  had  been  begun  by  Romilly,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  barbarous  infliction  of  the  penalty  of  death 
for  slight  offenses.  After  Canning’s  short  ministry, 
followed  by  his  death  (1827),  Peel,  after  consenting 
to  the  abolition  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts, 
passed  a  bill,  in  conjunction  with  the  new  prime  min¬ 
ister,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  to  admit  Catholics  to  a 
seat  in  Parliament,  thus  carrying  out  Pitt’s  great  plan 
though  sadly  late.  From  1823  to  1828,  Huskisson,  as 
president  of  the  board  of  trade,  had  been  at  work 
loosening  the  bonds  of  commercial  restriction,  and  thus 
carrying  out  Pitt’s  policy  in  another  direction. 

Such  changes,  however,  were  only  an  installment  of 
those  which  were  demanded  by  the  now  ripened  public 
opinion  of  the  country  ;  and  as  the  ministers  had  not 
been  the  initiators  of  the  late  concessions  to  Catholics 
and  Dissenters,  they  failed  to  obtain  any  enthusiastic 
support  from  reformers ;  whilst  the  fact  that  the  con¬ 
cessions  had  been  made  alienated  the  opponents  of  re¬ 
form.  On  the  death  of  George  IV.,  and  the  accession 
of  William  IV.  (1830),  a  new  ministry,  a  combination 
of  Whigs  and  Canningites,  came  into  office  under  Lord 
Grey. 

After  a  struggle  lasting  over  more  than  a  year,  par¬ 
liamentary  reform  was  carried  in  the  teeth  of  the  oppo¬ 
sition  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  franchise  was  so 
arranged  as  to  give  a  very  large  share  of  influence  to  the 
middle  classes  of  the  towns.  But,  though  the  landown¬ 
ing  aristocracy  was  no  longer  supreme,  it  was  by  no 
means  thrown  to  the  ground.  Lords  and  gentlemen  of 
large  estate  and  ancient  lineage  had  taken  the  lead  in 
the  reforming  cabinet,  and  the  class  which  had  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  leisure  and  position  on  its  side  would  have 
no  difficulty  in  leading,  as  soon  as  it  abandoned  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  stand  alone.  Fortunately,  too,  at  the  time 
when  the  institutions  of  the  country  were  refounded  on 
a  broader  basis,  science  had  long  taken  a  form  which 
impressed  the  minds  of  the  people  with  a  reverence  for 
knowledge.  Mechanical  invention,  which  had  accom¬ 
plished  such  wonders  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  entered  upon  a  fresh  period  of  development 
when  the  first  passenger  railway  train  was  dragged  by  a 
locomotive  in  1830.  Mental  power  applied  to  the  per¬ 
fecting  of  manufacture  is  not  in  itself  higher  than  mental 
power  applied  in  other  directions,  but  it  is  more  easily 
understood  and  more  readily  respected.  Experience 
taught  large  masses  of  men  to  submit  to  the  guidance  of 
those  who  knew  what  they  did  not  know.  Among 
statesmen,  too,  the  shock  to  the  old  order  produced  an 
open  mind  for  the  reception  of  new  ideas,  and  the 
necessity  of  basing  authority  on  a  wider  foundation  pro¬ 
duced  a  desire  for  the  spread  of  education,  and  gave  rise 
to  a  popular  literature  which  aimed  at  interpreting  to  the 
multitude  the  thoughts  by  which  their  conduct  might  be 
influenced. 

The  first  great  act  of  the  reformed  parliament  bore  the 
impress  of  the  higher  mind  of  the  nation.  The  aboli¬ 
tion  of  slavery  (1833)  in  all  British  colonies  did  credit  to 
its  heart;  the  new  poor-law  (1834)  did  credit  to  its  un¬ 
derstanding.  An  attempt  to  strip  the  Irish  Established 
Church  of  some  of  its  revenues  broke  up  the  ministry. 
There  were  differences  among  the  members  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  those  differences  were  echoed  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  king  was  frightened  at  the  number  of  changes 
demanded,  dismissed  his  ministers,  and  intrusted  the 
formation  of  a  new  government  to  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
The  new  government  abandoned  the  title  of  1  ory  for 
the  title  of  Conservative. 

It  was  the  last  time  that  the  sovereign  actively  inter¬ 
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fered  in  the  change  of  a  ministry.  The  habits  of  par. 
liament  had  been  much  changed  since  the  days  of  the 
Regency  Bill  of  1788,  when  it  was  acknowledged  by  all 
that  a  change  of  ministry  would  follow  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  accession  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  power, 
without  any  corresponding  change  in  the  political 
temper  of  parliament.  Sinecure  appointments  had  re¬ 
cently  been  lopped  away  with  an  unsparing  hand,  and 
the  power  of  corrupting  members  of  parliament  had 
been  taken  away.  The  character  of  the  members  them¬ 
selves  had  risen.  They  were  more  deeply  interested  in 
political  causes  themselves,  and  were  too  clearly  brought 
under  the  full  light  of  publicity  to  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  become  amenable  to  those  evil  influences  to 
which  their  fathers  had  succumbed 

The  accession  of  Queen  Victoria  (1837),  did  not  cut 
short  the  tenure  of  power  of  the  ministry.  But  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  manufacturing  poor  was  deplorable,  and  it 
gave  rise  to  the  Chartist  agitation  for  admission  to  equal 
political  rights  with  the  middle  classes.  A  large  body 
of  Chartists  threatened  an  appeal  to  physical  force,  and 
the  terror  produced  by  these  threats  swelled  the  tide  of 
Conservative  reaction.  The  ministry  suffered,  too, 
from  a  lack  of  financial  ability.  They  were  bold  enough 
where  they  saw  their  way.  The  introduction  of  the 
penny  postage  (1840),  was  a  daring  step  in  the  face  of 
embarrassed  finances,  though  it  might  be  supported  by 
the  success  of  the  lowering  of  the  newspaper  stamp  duty 
in  1836.  In  1841  ministers  produced  free-trade  meas¬ 
ures  as  the  best  remedy  for  existing  evils.  But  they  were 
already  discredited  by  past  ill  success  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  exchequer,  and  the  hostile  majority  in  the 
new  parliament  which  carried  Peel  to  power  was  the 
expression  as  much  of  want  of  confidence  in  their  ability 
as  a  dislike  of  their  measures. 

The  Conservative  ministry  followed  in  the  steps  of  its 
predecessors.  An  income-tax  was  once  more  laid  on 
(1842),  to  enable  the  prime  minister  to  reduce  the  duties 
on  imports.  With  respect  to  corn,  he  imposed  a  sliding 
scale  of  duties,  which  shut  out  foreign  corn  in  seasons 
of  low  prices,  and  allowed  it  to  come  in  in  seasons  of 
high  prices.  Outside  parliament  a  great  association, 
the  Anti-Corn-Law  League,  with  Richard  Cobden  as 
its  principal  spokesman,  poured  forth  unanswerable 
arguments  on  behalf  of  the  entire  freedom  from  duty  of 
imported  food.  It  was  a.  fortunate  circumstance  that 
the  free-trade  doctrines  won  their  way  by  degrees. 
Victories  are  not  won  by  reason  alone,  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  after  a  parliament  in  which  the  landowners 
were  more  than  usually  strong  had  deprived  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  protection,  the  manufacturers  discovered 
that  the  arguments  which  had  been  found  good  in  their 
case  would  also  hold  good  in  the  case  of  the  landown¬ 
ers,  especially  after  they  had  learnt  from  their  own  ex¬ 
perience  that  prosperity  was  likely  to  result  from  the 
change.  At  last  Sir  Robert  Peel,  shaken  by  argument 
and  moved  by  the  difficulty  of  providing  for  an  Irish 
famine,  proposed  and  carried  the  repeal  of  the  corn 
duties  (1846). 

Peel’s  resolution  broke  up  his  party,  and  made  his 
retirement  from  office  inevitable.  Lord  John  Russell, 
who  succeeded  him,  completed  the  system  which  Peel  had 
established.  The  markets  were  thrown  open  to  foreign 
as  well  as  to  colonial  sugar  (1846),  and  the  repeal  of 
the  navigation  laws  (1847)  enabled  the  merchant  to  em¬ 
ploy  foreign  ships  and  seamen  in  the  conveyance  of  his 
goods ;  and  after  the  short  ministry  of  Lord  Derby 
(1852)  another  sweeping  abolition  of  duties  was  carried 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  the 
ministry  of  Lord  Aberdeen  (1853). 

The  changes  in  the  direction  of  free  trade  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  large  number  of  other  changes  which  have 
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left  their  mark  on  the  statute-book  and  on  the  habits  of 
the  people.  There  is  no  mistaking  the  tendency  of  this 
great  era  of  legislation  under  the  influence  of  the  reform 
by  which  the  balance  of  power  had  swayed  over  to  the 
middle  classes  in  1832.  The  idea  which  was  steadily 
making  its  way  was  the  idea  of  testing  all  questions  by 
the  interest  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  and  of  disregarding 
in  comparison  the  special  interests  of  particular  classes. 
It  was  this  idea  which  lay  at  the  root  of  the  scientific 
doctrine  on  which  the  free  traders  founded  their  prac¬ 
tice,  and  which  commended  that  practice  to  imaginations 
as  well  as  to  the  desires  of  the  mass  of  the  population. 

This  combination  of  thought  with  popular  movement 
toward  equality  was  but  one  of  the  manifestations  of 
that  greater  movement  which  had  been  passing  over 
Europe  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion.  It  was  assisted  by  the  character  of  the  material 
progress  of  the  time.  When  the  soil  of  the  country  was 
covered  with  a  network  of  railways,  when  the  electric 
telegraph  began  to  come  into  use,  and  all  parts  of  the 
country  were  brought  into  closer  connection  with  one 
another,  when  the  circulation  of  books  and  newspapers 
became  more  easy  and  more  rapid,  the  sense  of  unity 
grew  stronger  with  the  growth  of  the  means  of  commu¬ 
nication.  Nor  was  it  only  the  sense  of  the  unity  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  country  which  was  growing.  Class 
drew  nearer  to  class,  and  the  wants,  the  desires,  and  the 
prejudices  of  each  were  better  understood  than  they  had 
formerly  been.  Slowly  but  surely  the  influence  of  edu¬ 
cation  spread.  The  duty  of  legislating  for  the  benefit  of 
the  weak  and  the  poor  was  better  understood,  tempered 
by  an  increasing  understanding  of  the  evils  of  interfer¬ 
ence  with  liberty  of  action.  In  the  midst  of  the  tend¬ 
ency  to  equality,  the  old  English  belief  in  the  virtue  of 
liberty  was  strengthened  by  the  knowledge  imparted  by 
a  more  scientific  conception  of  human  nature. 

It  was  impossible  that  this  change  should  pass  over 
the  national  mind  without  giving  rise  to  a  desire  to  in¬ 
clude  the  working  class  in  that  body  of  electors  in  whose 
hands  political  power  was  ultimately  placed.  Before 
the  end  of  Lord  John  Russell’s  ministry,  a  new  Reform 
Bill  had  been  introduced  by  the  Government  (1852),  but 
it  did  not  pass  into  law.  Soon  after  Lord  Aberdeen’s 
accession  to  office  the  mind  of  the  nation  was  too  com¬ 
pletely  taken  up  with  foreign  affairs  to  attend  to  organic 
changes  at  home.  The  attack  upon  Turkey  by  the  em¬ 
peror  of  Russia  was  resisted  by  the  allied  forces  of 
England  and  France.  England  was  jealous  of  Russian 
advancement  in  the  East ;  and  in  the  hands  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  the  government  of  Russia  was  a 
despotism  so  brutal,  and  was  so  heavily  laid  in  the  scale 
in  opposition  to  all  liberal  progress  on  the  Continent, 
that  England  and  France  might  well  have  been  regarded 
as  fighting  the  battle  of  Europe  as  well  as  contending 
in  their  own  cause.  The  invasion  of  the  Crimea  and 
the  victory  of  the  Alma  were  followed  by  the  siege  of 
Sebastopol  and  the  successful  defense  of  the  heights 
above  Inkerman  (1854).  Inexperience  in  war  left  the 
English  army  especially  exposed  to  hardships  in  the 
winter  ;  and  when  operations  were  resumed  in  the  sum¬ 
mer,  it  was  far  outnumbered  by  its  French  allies,  who 
consequently  gained  the  greater  part  of  the  credit  of  the 
capture  of  Sebastopol  (1855.)  In  the  following  winter 
mistakes  had  been  corrected,  and  the  condition  of  the 
English  army  was  worthy  of  the  nation  which  sent  it 
forth.  The  peace  which  was  signed  at  Paris  (1856)  de¬ 
prived  it  of  the  opportunity  of  showing  its  powers. 
The  terms,  so  far  as  they  imposed  restrictions  upon 
Russia,  have  not  proved  of  any  permanent  value ;  and 
the  idea  which  then  prevailed  that  the  Turks  were  likely 
to  advance  in  the  course  of  political  and  social  improve¬ 
ments  was  without  any  corresponding  basis  in  the  region 


of  facts.  It  was  quite  right  that  the  settlement  of  thfi 
unhappy  regions  commonly  known  as  Turkey  in  Europe 
should  be  taken  up  as  European  rather  than  a  Russian 
duty,  but  it  is  a  duty  the  distractions  or  jealousies  of 
European  powers  left  unfulfilled,  till  Russia  at  last 
stepped  forward  to  repair  their  omissions.  The  indirect 
results  of  the  Crimean  war  are  to  be  found  in  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  pressure  with  which  Russia  had  weighed 
on  the  nations  of  the  Continent ;  and  it  may  perhaps 
be  fairly  argued  that  the  subsequent  happy  formation  of 
a  united  Italy  and  a  united  Germany  were  in  part 
rendered  possible  by  the  success  of  England  and  France 
under  the  walls  of  Sebastopol. 

For  some  time  after  the  Crimean  war  the  business  of 
legislation  proceeded  without  any  very  great  shocks. 
The  suppression  of  a  vast  military  rebellion  in  India 
(1857)  was  followed  by  the  assumption  of  the  direct  au¬ 
thority  over  India  by  the  crown.  Though  one  or  two 
attempts  were  made  to  effect  an  electoral  reform,  they 
were  wrecked  on  the  apathy  or  hostility  of  the  nation, 
and  there  was  general  acquiescence  in  the  course  pur¬ 
sued  by  Lord  Palmerston’s  ministry  (1859),  which,  after 
one  half-hearted  attempt,  refused  to  proceed  further 
with  the  measure  which  it  had  proposed  ;  whilst  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  financial  improvements  were  carried  out  by 
Mr.  Gladstone,  his  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  On 
Lord  Palmerston’s  death  (1865),  the  new  Government, 
with  Earl  Russell  at  its  head  and  Mr.  Gladstone  as  the 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  proposed  a  measure 
of  reform,  and  resigned  on  failing  to  carry  it  (1866).  Lord 
Derby  succeeded,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  introduced  an  elabor¬ 
ate  and  complicated  measure  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
By  this  time  the  feeling  of  the  working  class  had  risen, 
and  the  necessary  impulse  was  thus  given  to  the  House. 
The  measure  was  modified  and  amplified,  and  became 
the  law  of  the  land  (1867).  The  working  class  took  its 
place  by  the  side  of  the  middle  and  upper  class. 

As  in  1832,  a  new  spirit  was  breathed  in  legislation. 
The  first  Parliament  elected  under  the  new  system  (1868) 
gave  a  majority  against  the  opinions  of  the  Conservative 
ministry.  Mr.  Gladstone  became  prime  minister.  The 
Irish  Episcopal  Church  was  disestablished,  and  the  Irish 
land  laws  reformed.  The  ballot  was  applied  to  paidia- 
mentary  elections,  a  new  and  improved  system  of  ele¬ 
mentary  education  was  set  on  foot,  and  the  practice  of 
purchasing  promotions  in  the  army  abolished.  But  no 
amount  of  zeal  for  improvement  will  make  Englishmen 
hasty  to  forget  the  need  of  caution  and  moderation. 
The  time  came  when  the  nation  was  no  longer  in  a  re¬ 
forming  mood.  Interests  of  classes  and  trades  were  able 
to  make  themselves  heard.  Personal  ill-feeling  was 
roused  by>some  of  the  members  of  the  ministry,  and  a 
new  Parliament  showed  a  large  majority  in  support  of  a 
Conservative  ministry  (1874). 

Accordingly  Mr.  Gladstone  at  once  resigned  and  Mr. 
Disraeli  entered  office  as  Prime  Minister.  He  selected 
Lord  Cairns  as  his  Lord  Chancellor,  Earl  Derby  as  For¬ 
eign  Secretary,  and  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  as  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  India,  while  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
(afterward  Lord  Iddesleigh)  had  charge  of  the  exchequer. 
For  six  years  the  reactionary  ministry  ruled,  and  did  so 
with  a  high  hand.  During  its  term  of  power  the  East¬ 
ern  question  came  once  more  to  the  front.  Russia 
made  war  against  Turkey,  nominally  to  rescue  the 
Christians  of  Boznia  and  Herzegovina  from  the  oppres¬ 
sion  of  the  Mussulman,  actually  with  the  view  of  ac¬ 
quiring  Constantinople.  The  war-feeling  in  England 
was  studiously  fostered  by  the  government  and  “Jingo¬ 
ism”  became  rampant.  Disraeli,  in  1878,  sent  the 
British  fleet  to  the  Dardanelles  and  demanded  a  war- 
credit  of  ^6, 000, coo  sterling.  Cyprus  was  seized  and 
a  contingent  of  Indian  troops  was  ordered  to  Malta. 
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The  treaty  of  San  Stefano  was  signed  by  Russia  and 
Turkey  on  March  3,  1878,  and  in  the  following  summer 
the  Berlin  treaty  was  made.  The  next  troubles  of  the 
government  began  in  South  Africa,  where  Sir  Bartle 
b  rere  forced  an  unnecessary  and  unrighteous  war  on  the 
Zulu  king,  Cetewayo.  This  led  also  to  the  inglorious 
attack  upon  the  liberties  of  the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal. 

In  dealing  with  the  affairs  of  India  the  Tory  govern¬ 
ment  displayed  the  same  tactics  of  bullying  and  aggran¬ 
dizement.  Early  in  his  ministry  Disraeli  appealed  to 
the  Oriental  imagination  by  proclaiming  Queen  Victoria 
as  Kaiser-i-Hund,  or  Empress  of  India.  His  lieutenant, 
Lord  Lytton,  forced  a  war  upon  Afghanistan  (y.z\), 
and  an  expensive  series  of  campaigns  followed,  the  net 
result  of  which  was  the  replacement  of  a  puppet  ruler  on 
the  Afghan  throne.  At  home  matters  went  from  bad 
to  worse.  Agriculture  was  depressed,  taxes  increased, 
and  trade  almost  brought  to  a  standstill.  Finally,  in 
the  spring  of  1880,  Lord  Beaconsfield,  as  he  had  now 
become,  dissolved  Parliament.  His  great  opponent 
made  the  fight  of  his  life  in  the  series  of  speeches  which 
made  up  the  Midlothian  campaign,  and  returned  to  power 
with  a  majority  of  150  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Mr.  Gladstone’s  first  care  was  to  end  the  South 
African  difficulty;  his  next  to  seek  to  amend  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  affairs  in  Ireland.  Unfortunately  at  this  time 
(1881),  the  great  Liberal  leader  had  not  risen  to  a  full 
appreciation  of  the  situation  in  that  unfortunate  country. 
His  well-meant  Land  Act,  which  secured  fixity  of  tenure, 
fair  rents  and  free  sale — the  “  three  F’s  ”  demanded  by 
the  Irish  leaders,  was  accompanied  by  a  coercion  bill, 
under  which  more  than  700  persons  were  imprisoned 
without  trial,  in  the  winter  of  1881-82.  Under  the  head 
of  Ireland  (y.  v.)  the  details  of  subsequent  legisla¬ 
tion  will  be  found.  Suffice  it  here  to  say,  that  Chief 
Secretary  Forster  resigned,  when  it  was  decided  to  re¬ 
lease  the  members  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party 
from  Kilmainham,  and  that  on  May  6,  1882,  the  cause 
of  Irish  liberty  received  an  almost  fatal  blow,  by  the 
murder  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish,  the  newly-ap¬ 
pointed  Chief  Secretary,  and  his  subordinate,  Mr. 
Burke. 

In  1882  troubles  began  in  Egypt,  which  led  to  the 
bombardment  of  Alexandria,  and  the  suppression  by  a 
British  force  of  a  native  rebellion  led  by  Arabi  Pasha, 
(y.  v.)  Growing  out  of  this  followed  the  wretched 
Soudan  campaign,  with  all  its  disasters.  A  revival  of 
trade  and  agriculture  occurred  during  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  In  1885,  the  Home  Rulers 
elected  84  of  the  103  Irish  members  of  Parliament. 
They  held  the  balance  of  power  and  by  a  most  ill-ad¬ 
vised  and  suicidal  course,  united  temporarily  with  the 
Tories  and  defeated  the  Liberal  administration.  At  the 
succeeding  general  election,  Mr.  Gladstone  failed  to 
secure  a  sufficient  working  majority,  but  by  a  union  of 
the  English  Liberal  and  Home  Rule  parties  on  an  Eng¬ 
lish  agrarian  measure  the  short-lived  ministry  of  Lord 
Salisbury  was  overturned.  Mr.  Gladstone  then  intro¬ 
duced  his  great  measure  of  Home  Rule,  which  led  to  the 
revolt  of  the  Liberal  Unionists  and  their  coalition  with 
the  Tories.  The  composite  ministry  then  formed  with 
the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  at  its  head,  still  (1890)  holds 
office.  Recent  by-elections  have  shown  a  decided 
revolt  by  the  great  English  constituencies  against  the 
coalition,  and  appearances  all  point  to  a  repudiation  of 
the  old  policy  of  repression  at  the  next  general  election, 
which  cannot  be  long  delayed. 

ENGLAND,  The  Church  of,  is  that  portion  of 
the  universal  church  of  Christ  located  in  England,  hav- 
ing  for  its  ministers  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  and 
being  legally  and  historically  continuous  with  the  church 
of  the  most  ancient  times.  The  Church  of  England 
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claims  to  be  a  “  true  and  apostolical  church,  teaching 
and  maintaining  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles.”  It  ac¬ 
knowledges  the  supremacy  of  the  crown,  as  that  to 
which  “  the  chief  government  of  all  estates  of  the  realm, 
whether  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  in  all  causes  doth  apper¬ 
tain.  ”  It  is  established,  or  recognized  by  the  law  as 
the  national  church,  and  endowed  —  that  is,  the  gifts  of 
land  or  tithes  made  to  it  in  ancient  times  are  secured  to 
it  by  the  law.  The  Church  of  England  has  always  had 
a  national  character.  In  mediaeval  Acts  of  Parliament 
it  was  called  by  the  same  name  as  at  present,  and  was 
never  identical  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  was 
usually  described  as  the  court  (curia)  of  Rome.  In  the 
sixteenth  century,  by  a  series  of  measures  passed  by  the 
three  estates  of  the  realm,  its  vassalage  to  Rome  was 
broken  off,  since  which  time  the  Roman  court  has  main¬ 
tained  a  hostile  attitude  toward  it. 

Christianity  was  planted  in  Britain  at  an  early  period 
after  its  first  promulgation.  There  is  a  high  proba¬ 
bility  that  its  origin  in  Britain  was  due  to  the  inter¬ 
course  of  that  country  with  the  East,  established  in  the 
first  place  by  the  Phoenicians,  and  continued  by  the 
colony  planted  by  them  at  Marseilles.  Glastonbury, 
according  to  William  of  Malmesbury,  was  the  oldest 
church  in  Britain.  That  the  church  in  Britain  had,  by 
the  end  of  the  third  century,  made  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  converts,  the  records  of  the  persecution  under 
Diocletian  afford  evidence.  Constantine,  then  governor 
of  Britain,  received  the  edict  of  persecution,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded,  though  unwillingly,  to  execute  it,  and  to  “  pull 
down  the  churches  ”  of  the  Christians.  It  was  in  this 
persecution  (303)  that  Alban,  a  Roman  soldier,  known 
as  the  British  proto-martyr,  suffered  death  at  Verulam 
for  sheltering  a  Christian  priest. 

The  story  which  relates  how  Gregory,  the  Roman 
bishop,  was  moved  to  send  the  Benedictine  monk, 
Augustine,  and  his  forty  companions  on  a  mission  to 
the  Anglo-Saxons  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  in  church 
history  (597).  Bertha,  the  French-born  queen  of  Kent, 
being  a  Christian,  was  the  great  support  of  the  monks, 
but  the  relics  of  the  old  Christianity  of  the  land  were 
also  an  important  help  to  them.  T wo  Christian  churches 
(at  least)  were  in  existence  close  to  the  walls  of  Canter¬ 
bury.  A  large  number,  probably,  of  the  Christianized 
Roman-Britons  existed  as  a  subject  population.  The 
traditions  of  Christianity  survived.  Thus  the  south¬ 
ern  and  central  parts  of  Britain  were  rapidly  reconverted 
to  the  faith.  Meanwhile,  concurrently  with  the  work  of 
these  Roman  missionaries,  the  monks  of  Iona — the 
monastry  established  in  one  of  the  western  isles  of  Scot¬ 
land  by  Columba,  a  disciple  of  St.  Patrick — had  done 
much  in  the  conversion  of  the  south  of  Scotland  and 
north  of  England.  In  668  Theodore,  a  Greek,  was  con¬ 
secrated  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  by  Pope  Vitalian. 
The  Saxon  church  at  this  period  was  one  of  the  most  flour¬ 
ishing  in  Europe.  It  sent  out  missionaries  to  Germany; 
it  produced  poets  of  considerable  power,  as  Aldhelm; 
it  furnished  to  Charlemagne  the  most  learned  and  effici¬ 
ent  of  his  instruments  in  Alcuin  of  York.  But  this 
happy  state  of  things  was  rudely  interfered  with  by  the 
irruptions  of  the  pagan  Danes.  These  barbarous  ene¬ 
mies  seem  to  have  directed  their  attacks  specially  and 
designedly  against  the  monasteries  and  churches,  either 
out  of  peculiar  hatred  to  the  Christian  faith,  or  because 
they  expected  to  find  these  religious  houses  the  special 
receptacles  of  treasure. 

After  their  decisive  defeat  by  Athelstan  (938),  the 
Danes  in  England  generally  began  to  embrace  Chris¬ 
tianity,  which  prepared  the  way  for  its  reception  by  the 
second  great  series  of  invading  bodies  toward  the  end 
of  the  century.  Accordingly  there  is  evidence  that 
about  this  time  the  number  of  parish  churches  was 
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very  considerable,  there  being  in  Lincolnshire  alone 
upward  of  two  hundred.  The  monastic  system  was  in 
complete  abeyance,  and  all  those  who  desired  to  become 
clerks  were  attracted  in  this  direction.  It  was  the  great 
work  of  Dunstan,  a  Glastonbury  monk,  who  rose  to  be 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (959),  to  undo  as  far  as  possi¬ 
ble  this  wholesome  state  of  things.  He  commenced  a 
crusade  against  the  married  clergy,  and  in  favor  of 
celibacy  and  coenobitic  life.  He  built  and  endowed 
about  forty  monasteries,  and  at  most  of  the  bishops’ 
sees  compelled  the  secular  clergy,  who  had  formed  the 
chapter,  to  retire  in  favor  of  the  regulars,  who  were 
then  constituted  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral  church. 
This  connection  of  the  cathedrals  with  monasteries  was 
a  special  peculiarity  of  the  English  Church.  The 
doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  at  this  period  may 
be  fairly  gathered  from  the  writings  of  the  Abbot 
yElfric,  which  were  approved  by  Sigeric,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  ^Elfric  was  the  author  of  an  English 
grammar  and  dictionary,  and  he  wrote  two  volumes  of 
sermons  or  homilies,  which  are  in  great  part  transla¬ 
tions  from  the  fathers  of  the  Church.  In  these  the 
Eucharist  is  explained,  not  as  involving  any  material 
change  in  the  elements,  but  as  conferring  the  spiritual 
presence.  At  this  time  the  clergy  were  obliged  to 
possess  a  considerable  number  of  books. 

Mediaeval  Period. — At  the  time  of  the  Norman  Con¬ 
quest  there  were  about  4,500  parish  churches  in  England, 
besides  numerous  monasteries  and  the  cathedral  churches 
of  the  sees.  The  number  of  clergy  is  doubtful,  but  it 
is  conjectured  that  the  small  number  given  in  the  survey 
(1,600)  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  when  a 
church  is  mentioned  the  priest  belonging  to  it  is  implied. 
By  various  laws  and  directions  of  the  English  kings, 
the  clergy  had  acquired  a  right  to  the  tithe  of  all  move- 
able  goods ;  and  the  gifts  of  the  faithful  had  enriched 
the  Church  with  lands  to  the  amount  of  about  three- 
tenths  of  the  whole  property  of  the  country.  The 
priest  took  rank  with  the  thane;  the  bishop  ranked 
with  the  ealdorman,  and  presided  jointly  with  him 
over  the  shire-gemot.  The  correctional  police  of 
the  whole  population  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Church.  Civil  and  ecclesiastical  causes  were  heard  in 
the  same  courts,  and  synods  adjucated  in  cases  of 
property  when  the  rights  of  the  Church  were  concerned. 
This  powerful  corporation  paid  only  a  doubtful  and  un¬ 
defined  allegiance  to  Rome,  and  was  not  at  all  in  the 
condition  of  vassalage  in  which  most  of  the  Continental 
churches  were.  It  was  in  order  to  gain  this  vassalage 
from  the  English  Church  that  the  Pope  was  induced  to 
grant  to  Duke  William  the  license  which  sanctioned  his 
attack  upon  England.  The  Conquest  thus  assumed  al¬ 
most  as  much  of  an  ecclesiastical  as  a  secular  character. 
Hence  the  hard  measure  meted  out  to  Saxon  bishops 
and  abbots.  Hence  the  completion  of  Dunstan’s  work 
in  enforced  clerical  celibacy  and  the  exaltation  of  mon- 
asticism.  Hence  the  complete  separation  of  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions,  and  the  exceptional  im¬ 
munities  given  to  churchmen.  The  Conqueror  was 
crowned,  not  only  by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  but  also 
by  two  Roman  cardinals  as  legates  of  the  Pope.  These 
emissaries  joined  in  a  council  with  the  Norman-English 
bishops  (1070),  authorizing,  on  the  part  of  the  Pope, 
the  deposition  of  the  English  primate  and  other  bishops, 
and  the  spoliation  of  the  monasteries,  and  effecting  the 
complete  subjection  of  the  English  Church  to  Rome. 

I  he  establishing  of  the  papal  sovereignly  over  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Church,  and  the  settling  of  the  Romish  system  in 
England,  was  intrusted  to  Lanfranc,  a  Lombard  by 
birth,  and  lately  Abbot  of  Caen,  in  Normandy.  This 
very  able  man  becoming  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  con¬ 
trived  to  overpower  the  rival  claims  of  Thomas,  Arch¬ 


bishop  of  York,  and,  aided  by  the  Pope’s  authority,  to 
rule  with  absolute  sway  over  the  English  clergy.  A 
vast  increase  of  vigor  was  everywhere  soon  discernible 
in  the  Church  of  England.  The  Norman  prelates, 
skilled  in  architecture,  erected  those  grand  cathedrals 
which  still  in  many  places  remain  to  do  honor  to  their 
taste  and  munificence.  The  sees  were  generally  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  small  places,  in  which  they  had  been 
located  by  the  English,  to  towns  which  had  grown  into 
greater  importance  and  population.  All  places  of  trust 
and  dignity  in  the  Church  were  soon  in  the  hands  of 
foreigners.  King  William  soon  showed  signs  of  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  claims  of  that  imperium  in  impeno  which 
his  policy  had  created.  He  refused  fealty  to  the  Pope 
on  the  ground  that  none  of  his  predecessors  had  paid  it. 
He  claimed  for  himself  the  right  of  deciding  between 
the  rival  claims  of  Popes,  and  that  no  canons  should 
be  promulgated  by  the  clergy  without  his  consent  —  the 
very  claim  which,  after  nearly  five  centuries  of  conten¬ 
tion,  the  clergy  themselves  admitted  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.  The  sagacity  of  the  Conqueror  must  soon 
have  discovered  that  he  had  introduced  into  the  land  an 
influence  of  necessity  antagonistic  and  dangerous  to  the 
kingly  authority.  The  name  of  Anselm,  the  successor 
of  Lanfranc  as  primate,  is  famous  in  English  Church 
history  as  having  boldly  maintained  a  contest,  during 
two  reigns,  for  the  privileges  of  the  church,  not  only 
against  the  king,  but  also  against  the  bishops  and  clergy, 
who  were  all  ready  to  yield  to  the  royal  claims.  The 
issue  of  this  contest  (1107)  was  that  the  crown  was 
obliged  to  abandon  its  ancient  right  of  investing  the 
bishop  in  the  jurisdiction  of  his  see  by  the  gift  of  the 
ring  and  crozier,  accepting  in  lieu  of  that  merely  his 
homage  for  his  temporalities,  that  henceforth  the  church 
was  to  be  free  to  hold  synods  and  enforce  discipline,  and 
that  appeals  were  to  lie  to  Rome.  To  Anselm  thus 
must  be  allowed  the  credit  (if  it  be  a  credit)  of  having 
emancipated  the  Church  from  feudalism  to  the  state  and 
transferred  its  feudalism  to  Rome. 

During  this  century  the  Roman  Church  was  at  the 
height  of  its  power  and  influence,  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy,  strenuously  pressed  by  Rome,  was  becoming 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception,  and  a  great  revival  of 
monasticism  had  given  birth  to  divers  orders  in  which 
the  lax  discipline  of  the  old  Benedictines  was  replaced 
by  an  ascetic  strictness.  Of  these  the  most  famous  was 
that  of  the  Cistercians  or  white  monks,  which  was  in¬ 
troduced  into  England  in  1128,  and  which  soon  num¬ 
bered  thirty  houses  in  England,  some  of  which  were 
conspicuous  for  their  magnificence  and  beauty.  The 
settlement  of  the  Cistercians  in  England  not  only  gave 
an  immense  impetus  to  monasticism,  but  it  introduced 
into  the  Church  of  the  land  a  principle  most  disastrous 
in  its  after  effects  to  the  discipline  and  well-being  of  the 
Church.  They  were  only  amenable  to  the  rule  of  abbots 
of  their  own  order.  This  exemption  was  naturally  de¬ 
structive  of  all  discipline,  and  it  was  a  privilege  so 
greatly  coveted  by  houses  of  other  orders  that  they 
stopped  at  no  deceit  or  forgery  of  documents  in  order  to 
obtain  it.  St.  Albans  was  the  first  great  Benedictine 
abbey  that  obtained  this  privilege.  The  military  orders 
and  their  affiliated  houses  enjoyed  it.  The  privilege  of 
being  tried  only  in  Church  courts,  and  being  amenable 
only  to  Church  censures,  was  claimed  for  all  connected 
with  the  Church.  To  obtain  this  right,  laymen  took 
some  degree  of  minor  orders,  or  entered  into  the  service 
of  some  ecclesiastic.  As  all  such  could  plead  “  benefit 
of  clergy,”  and,  in  fact,  obtain  a  practical  immunity 
from  law,  the  greatest  abuses  prevailed.  To  abate  this 
scandal  was  the  great  work  of  King  Henry  II.,  the  most 
able  of  the  early  sovereigns  of  England,  and  the  founder 
of  that  judicial  system  which  has  borne  such  good 
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fruit.  To  uphold  it  was  the  work  of  Thomas  Becket, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  By  the  Constitutions  sworn 
to  at  Clarendon  (i  164),  a  sort  of  compromise  was  made. 
Clerks  accused  of  crimes  were  obliged  to  plead  in  the 
courts  of  common  law,  but,  on  proving  their  clerkship, 
were  to  be  proceeded  against  in  courts  Christian,  under 
the  surveilancc  of  the  lay  authority.  Should  they  plead 
guilty,  they  were  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  lay  courts. 
The  same  Constitutions  enacted  that  there  should  be  an 
appea  from  the  archbishop  to  the  king,  which  should  be 
final,  thus  cutting  off  the  appeal  to  Rome.  Bishops 
were  to  be  elected  by  the  clergy,  but  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  king.  The  power  of  excommunication 
and  interdict  was  also  limited,  and  the  king  had  the 
revenues  of  all  vacant  bishoprics  given  to  him.  These 
Constitutions,  which  appear  so  favorable  to  the  cause  of 
the  crown,  did  not,  in  fact,  settle  the  dispute.  The 
archbishop  at  once  repudiated  them.  The  Pope  declared 
them  void,  and  the  issue  of  the  struggle  was,  in  the 
event,  in  favor  of  the  claims  of  the  clergy.  In  the 
miserable  reign  of  John,  a  vigorous  Pope  claimed  and 
obtained  the  right  of  nominating  to  the  primacy  and 
sees  of  England,  without  any  regard  to  the  king  or  the 
National  Church.  The  king,  at  length  completely  pros¬ 
trate  at  the  feet  of  the  Pope,  made  a  shameful  cession 
of  his  kingdom,  and  received  it  back  as  a  fief  of  the 
Church.  The  Pope,  having  achieved  the  right ‘to  dispose 
of  English  bishoprics,  now  claimed  the  right  of  dispos¬ 
ing  of  English  benefices,  which  were  granted  in  great 
numbers  to  Italians  and  other  foreigners,  who  never 
troubled  themselves  to  visit  the  church  assigned  to 
them,  but  merely  received  the  revenue  through  an 
agent.  The  degradation  and  disgrace  of  the  Church  of 
England  reached  its  extreme  point  during  the  long  and 
inglorious  reign  of  Henry  III.,  when  the  first  symptoms 
of  reaction  began  to  manifest  themselves. 

The  extreme  vigor  and  fearlessness  of  his  character, 
and  the  high  reputation  he  enjoyed,  enabled  Grosset¬ 
este,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  first  to  break  down  the  claims 
for  exemption  from  episcopal  control  set  up  by  the  mon¬ 
astic  bodies,  then  to  bring  under  his  control  the  chapter 
of  his  cathedral  church,  and  finally  to  refuse  to  admit  a 
nominee  of  the  Pope  to  a  stall  in  Lincoln.  For  this  last 
act  of  independence  he  was  excommunicated,  but  he 
utterly  disregarded  the  sentence,  declared  that  in  acting 
as  he  had  done  the  Pope  was  no  better  than  antichrist, 
and  encouraged  the  English  to  assert  the  nationality  of 
their  church  and  to  disregard  the  claims  of  Rome.  At 
the  synod  of  Merton,  held  in  1255*  the  claims  of  the 
church  to  a  special  and  dominant  jurisdiction  were 
pressed  to  their  highest  point.  The  vigorous  adminis¬ 
tration  of  Edward  I.  introduced  various  checks  to  the 
growing  power  of  the  clergy.  Parliament  had  now  be¬ 
come  a  reality,  and  was  able  to  contend  with  and  check 
the  church  synods,  which  about  the  same  time  were  re¬ 
inforced  in  strength  by  the  admission  of  representative 
proctors  from  the  clergy.  Had  not  the  necessities  of 
the  house  of  Lancaster  obliged  its  princes  to  court  the 
church,  and  the  confusions  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses 
supervened,  it  is  probable  that  the  teaching  of  Wickliffe 
would  have  inaugurated  in  England  as  complete  a  revolt 
from  Rome  as  that  witnessed  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  immense  power  and  wealth  enjoyed  by  the  Church 
of  England  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  its  complete 
freedom  for  self- regulation,  did  not  preserve  it  from 
great  shortcomings  and  corruptions.  In  1250,  Bishop 
Grosseteste,  before  the  council  of  Lyons,  spoke  of  the 
clergy  of  that  day  in  terms  which  are  absolutely  appall¬ 
ing.  In  the  fifteenth  century  the  letter  of  Pope  Inno¬ 
cent  to  Cardinal  Morton  describes  the  regulars  in  Eng¬ 
land  in  language  almost  as  strong  as  that  employed 
afterward  by  Bale  and  Foxe.  It  may,  however,  not  un- 
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fairly  be  alleged  that  these  general  charges  are  of  far 
too  sweeping  a  character.  To  the  student  who  looks  a 
little  deeper,  there  are  many  evidences  of  simple  and 
earnest  devotion  discernible  in  the  mediaeval  church. 
The  establishment  of  the  mendicant  orders  in  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century  produced  at  first  a  great  revival  of  relig¬ 
ion  in  the  church.  Many  of  the  chief  towns  had  been 
utterly  neglected  by  the  clergy ;  and  the  country  villages 
were  mostly  dependent  on  the  chance  ministrations  of  a 
monk  of  some  neighboring  monastery,  which  had  ab¬ 
sorbed  the  tithes  of  the  parish  under  pretense  of  supply¬ 
ing  its  spiritual  needs.  The  Franciscans,  obliged  by 
their  rule  to  tend  the  sick  and  suffering,  ministered 
among  a  population  scourged  by  leprosy  and  decimated 
by  epidemics  ;  the  Dominicans,  or  preachers,  brought 
into  use  a  more  attractive  and  homely  style  of  sermon, 
and  conveyed  instruction  to  many  utterly  dark  places. 
Yet,  the  corruption  of  the  friars  by  worldly  influences 
was  very  speedy,  and  when  in  the  fourteenth  century 
Robert  Langland  and  John  Wickliffe  wrote,  it  was 
specially  against  the  friars  that  their  attacks  were 
directed.  The  great  work  of  Wickliffe  was  to  raise  a 
protest  against  Rome,  to  oppose  the  prevailing  super¬ 
stitions  on  the  Eucharist,  and  to  give  to  his  countrymen 
a  vernacular  version  of  the  Scriptures.  The  clergy  had 
absolutely  abdicated  the  preaching  function  and  the 
pastoral  care,  and  contented  themselves  with  a  meager 
circle  of  routine  duties.  The  church  seemed  to  be 
threatened  with  an  absolute  collapse,  unless  some  reno¬ 
vating  power  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it. 

Reformed  Period. — In  this  state  of  weakness  and  cor¬ 
ruption,  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  England  of  a 
young  and  vigorous  sovereign  (1509)  gave  an  impulse 
toward  improvement  in  both  church  and  state.  The 
tastes  of  Henry  VIII.  were  decidedly  ecclesiastical. 
He  had  been  well  educated,  and  was  very  fairly  learned. 
He  had  chosen  for  his  chief  minister  a  churchman  who 
had  raised  himself  by  ability  from  a  low  origin,  and 
who  entertained  the  highest  views  of  the  prerogatives  of 
learning,  and  the  value  of  education,  while  he  was  ham¬ 
pered  by  no  superstitious  reverence  for  effete  institu¬ 
tions,  nor  prepared  to  condemn  and  punish  as  heresy 
every  departure  from  commonly  received  opinions.  The 
conjuncture  seemed  favorable  for  such  a  reformation  as 
was  desired  by  Erasmus,  Thomas  More,  and  John 
Colet,  who  were  then  living  much  together,  and  en¬ 
deavoring  by  lectures  and  writings  to  bring  about  some 
resurrection  of  learning  and  intellectual  life  from  the 
death-like  trance  in  which  they  were  lying.  The 
Saxon  monk  Luther  threw  down  the  gauntlet  before 
the  Pope,  and  proclaimed  internecine  war.  This  scat¬ 
tered  the  ranks  of  the  educational  reformers,  turning 
some  of  them  into  fierce  persecutors,  and  placing  even 
the  relentless  satirist  Erasmus,  the  determined  foe  of 
the  monkish  superstitions,  on  the  side  of  those  whom 
he  had  so  violently  assailed.  In  that  year  both  Arch¬ 
bishop  Warham  and  Bishop  Longland  write  to  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  urgently  calling  upon  him  to  take  some  steps 
for  the  suppressing  of  the  growing  Lutheranism  of  Ox¬ 
ford.  Wolsey,  thus  constrained  to  act,  went  through 
the  pageant  of  a  public  burning,  at  St.  Paul’s,  of  all  the 
Lutheran  books  which  could  be  collected,  some  time  in 
August,  1521.  In  1523  he  distinctly  refused  to  send  a 
commission  to  Cambridge  to  drive  out  Lutheranism. 
In  his  splendid  structure  and  grand  conception  of  Car¬ 
dinal  College,  which  was  fast  growing  toward  comple¬ 
tion  in  Oxford,  he  nominated  as  fellows  a  band  of 
Cambridge  men  who  were  known  to  be  pronounced 
Lutherans.  This  great  man  seems  to  have  believed  in 
the  power  of  truth  to  defend  itself,  and  to  have  been 
thoroughly  averse  to  coercive  punishments  for  heresy. 
Meanwhile  the  unfortunate  divorce  case  proved  the  ruin 
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of  Cardinal  Wolsey  ;  and  Sir  T.  More,  succeeding  him 
as  chancellor,  used  his  power,  with  the  full  concurrence 
of  the  king  and  the  bishops,  to  bring  many  of  those  who 
held  with  Luther  to  the  stake.  But  while  the  authori¬ 
ties  were  thus  embittered  against  reformation,  there  had 
been  steadily  growing  since  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  a  feeling  of  bitter  dislike  and  exasperation  of  the 
laymen  against  the  clergy.  That  which  most  tended  to 
exasperate  the  laity  against  the  clergy  was,  the  state  of 
the  church  courts,  and  the  vexatious  disciplinary  pro¬ 
ceedings  to  which,  on  the  information  of  any  disrepu¬ 
table  person,  the  laity  were  constantly  subjected.  Noth¬ 
ing  was  done  to  remedy  the  crying  grievance,  and  the 
laity  determined  to  take  their  cause  into  their  own 
hands.  There  were  thus  two  elements  at  work  in  the 
country  at  this  period  likely  to  produce  important 
changes  in  the  ecclesiastical  system,  viz.,  the  rapid  de¬ 
velopment  in  England  of  the  religious  opinions  of  the 
foreign  reformers,  and  the  growing  feeling  of  bitter¬ 
ness  entertained  by  the  laity  against  the  clprgy. 

To  these  was  added,  before  the  meeting  of  the  famous 
parliament  of  November,  1529,  another  very  important 
factor,  in  the  disappointed  and  angry  temper  of  the 
king.  Henry,  who  had  imagined  that  his  will  must 
needs  be  law,  had  found  himself  thwarted  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  his  divorce  by  the  Pope  and  the  Roman  curia ; 
and  the  abortive  termination  of  the  trial  at  the  legatine 
court  of  Blackfriars  had  roused  him  to  fury.  His 
anger  was  directed  first  of  all  against  Wolsey,  while  he 
already  contemplated  taking  vengeance  on  the  Pope  by 
the  extremest  legal  enactments.  In  the  first  session  of 
the  parliament  of  1529,  three  measures  affecting  the 
revenues  and  fees  of  the  clergy  were  passed.  The 
clergy  saw  themselves  seriously  threatened,  and  when, 
after  Wolsey’ s  fall,  the  whole  of  the  clerical  body  was 
declared  by  the  judges  to  have  incurred  the  penalties  of 
the  praemunire  statute,  the  convocations,  acting  for  their 
brethren,  were  ready  to  purchase  immunity  by  the  sac¬ 
rifice  of  very  large  sums.  But  the  king,  not  satisfied 
with  this,  demanded  more  from  the  clergy  than  a  mere 
money  payment.  He  demanded  of  them  acceptance  of 
his  claim  to  supremacy  over  the  church,  which  was  in  fact 
a  distinct  renunciation  of  their  allegiance  to  Rome.  After 
much  disputing  as  to  the  terms,  this  was  at  last  agreed 
to  by  the  two  convocations,  but  with  the  saving  clause  — 
As  far  as  is  permitted  by  the  law  of  Christ.  When 
the  Act  of  Parliament  which  embodied  this  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  the  clergy  came  afterward  to  be  drawn,  this 
saving  clause  was  omitted.  From  the  moment  when 
the  clergy  agreed  to  accept  the  royal  supremacy,  the 
rupture  with  Rome  went  on  apace,  and  was  embodied 
and  carried  out  in  one  statute  after  another.  This  com¬ 
plete  surrender  of  the  whole  code  of  church  law  into 
the  king’s  hands  was  to  a  certain  extent  evaded  by  the 
clergy,  but  substantially  they  agreed  to  the  king’s  re¬ 
quirements  (May  16,  1532).  Henceforth  no  convoca¬ 
tions  could  be  summoned  but  by  the  king’s  writ,  no  church 
law  could  be  made  but  such  as  the  king  approved,  and 
the  old  canons  were  to  be  subjected  to  review.  Mean¬ 
time  the  parliament  went  rapidly  forward  in  the  work 
of  breaking  off  the  fetters  of  Rome,  and  securing  the 
independence  of  the  national  church. 

Cromwell  had  been  secretary  to  the  cardinal,  and  had 
distinguished  himself  by  advocating  his  cause  after  his 
fall.  For  some  time  past  he  had  been  the  principal  ad¬ 
viser  of  Henry  in  all  the  measures  taken  to  free  the  land 
Tom  Rome,  and  the  most  remarkable  use  which  the  king 
had  made  of  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  clergy,  and  the  parliament  was  to  appoint 
Cromwell  his  vicar-general,  with  full  powers  to  exercise 
the  undefined  authority  belonging  to  the  royal  suprem¬ 
acy  over  all  churchmen  and  churches.  An  Act  confirm¬ 


ing  the  surrender  of  the  monasteries  was  passed  (1539), 
and  the  king  thus  became  possessed  of  the  whole  monas¬ 
tic  wealth  of  England,  both  in  movables  and  lands. 
Small  pensions  were  assigned  to  the  monks  and  nuns  thus 
forcibly  driven  into  secular  life,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  sum,  amounting  in  modern  value  to  not  less  than 
^38,000,000,  was  expended  in  various  ways.  While  the 
suppression  of  the  monasteries  was  in  progress,  many 
acts  were  done  tending  to  establish  the  new  state  of 
things,  and  to  complete  the  revolt  of  the  Church  of 
England  from  the  dominion  of  Rome.  The  king  had 
pressed  the  acknowledgment  of  his  supremacy,  and  had 
sacrificed,  in  doing  this,  many  victims,  and  among  them 
two  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  England,  Bishop  Fisher 
and  Sir  Thomas  More  (1535).  In  1 536  the  first  author¬ 
itative  statement  of  reformed  doctrine  was  made.  Ten 
articles  were  drawn  up  by  the  king  and  accepted  by  the 
convocation  of  the  clergy,  declaring  that  the  whole 
Christian  faith  is  to  be  found  in  the  Bible,  and  disparaging 
the  worship  of  images,  the  invocation  of  saints,  and  the 
belief  in  purgatory.  That  which  tended  most  of  all  to 
the  rapid  spread  of  reformed  doctrine  was  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Bible  in  English.  In  1530  the  king  had 
promised  that  this  should  be  conceded.  In  1534  the 
convocation,  at  the  instance  of  Archbishop  Cranmer, 
had  reminded  him  of  his  promise,  and  petitioned  for  its 
fulfillment.  But  there  was  no  immediate  prospect  of 
this  coming  about.  Consequently  Cromwell,  whose  po¬ 
litical  life  was  staked  on  the  progress  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  employed  Miles  Coverdale,  in  concert  with  Tyn- 
dale  in  Germany  to  make  and  print  a  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  from  the  Latin  and  German  versions  of 
them.  This  was  published  in  England  (October,  1535), 
and  though  not  formally  approved,  was  tolerated  by  the 
king.  The  English  Bible  being  thus  fairly  launched  in 
the  country,  the  attempts  made  by  the  reactionary 
party  to  check  the  advance  of  reformed  opinions  all 
proved  abortive.  The  king  vacillated  strangely  between 
one  influence  and  the  other.  In  1539  he  was  himself 
the  author  of  a  law  intended  to  uphold  the  old  faith 
with  extreme  severity.  Under  this  the  punishment  of 
death  was  decreed  against  all  who  refused  to  acknowl- 
edge  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  and  very  rigor¬ 
ous  penalties  against  five  other  proscribed  opinions. 
The  fall  of  Cromwell  soon  followed,  and  the  reaction¬ 
ary  party  seemed  for  a  moment  to  have  triumphed. 
But  the  influence  of  Archbishop  Cranmer  with  the 
king  could  not  be  overthrown,  and  further  progress  in 
reformation  was  soon  to  be  discerned.  The  law  of  Six 
Articles  was  modified  and  allowed  to  lie  dormant ;  the 
service-books  were  reviewed  and  amended  by  convoca¬ 
tion  ;  the  litany  was  published  in  English ;  the  king 
himself  put  out  an  English  primer,  in  which  the  strong¬ 
est  statements  are  made  as  to  the  desirability  of  having 
prayers  and  services  in  English.  King  Henry  died  in 
1547.  By  his  will  he  nominated  sixteen  councilors  to 
administer  affairs  during  the  minority  of  his  son  Ed¬ 
ward  VI.,  and  in  this  council  the  reforming  or  Protest' 
ant  element  soon  had  complete  sway. 

In  1548  a  service  in  English  was  published  to  be 
appended  to  the  Latin  service  of  the  mass,  and  provision 
was  made  in  this  for  the  reception  in  both  kinds  by  the 
laity.  In  1549,  an  English  prayer-book,  carefully 
drawn  up  from  the  old  service-books  of  a  body  of 
divines,  accepted  by  convocation  and  Parliament,  was 
given  to  the  Church,  and  the  use  of  it  was  made  com¬ 
pulsory  by  an  Act  of  Uniformity.  Images  were  soon 
removed  from  churches,  altars  taken  away  to  be  replaced 
by  tables,  and  Archbishop  Cranmer,  zealously  bent  on 
the  work  of  reformation,  earnestly  invited  all  the  most 
distinguished  foreign  Reformers  to  visit  England,  that, 
if  possible,  the  lovers  of  reformation  might  agree  to  a 
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Confession  of  faith,  to  he  opposed  to  the  confession  of 
the  Romish  Church  then  being  formulated  and  settled 
at  the  Council  of  Trent.  Many  of  the  foreigners  thus 
invited  did  in  fact  visit  England,  and  their  influence  was 
very  considerable.  With  their  help  a  body  of  forty-two 
articles  was  drawn  up  by  the  English  divines,  which, 
having  been  approved  by  convocation  and  sanctioned  by 
the  king,  the  clergy  were  called  upon  to  subscribe. 
The  extreme  rapaciousness  of  the  chief  men  of  the 
state  at  this  period  led  to  a  seizure  of  church  property, 
which  greatly  impoverished  and  kept  back  the  growth 
of  the  Church  in  alter  years.  The  impropriate  tithes, 
which  in  very  many  cases  had  been  acquired  by  mon¬ 
asteries,  went,  at  their  suppression,  into  lay  hands,  and 
no  suitable  provision  was  made  for  the  remuneration  of 
the  clergyman  of  the  benefice.  Hence  the  clergy  for  a 
long  period  were  of  a  low  social  grade,  and  very  few  of 
them  competent  through  learning  to  become  preachers. 
When,  on  the  death  of  Edward  (1553),  Queen  Mary 
succeeded  him,  the  majority  of  the  clergy  accepted 
without  hesitation  the  reestablishment  of  the  old 
superstitions.  There  was,  however,  a  certain  number, 
estimated  variously  from  1,500  to  3,000,  who  were 
incapacitated  from  doing  this.  These  were  the  clergy 
who  had  taken  advantage  of  the  enabling  law,  passed 
in  the  last  reign,  to  contract  matrimony.  These  clergy 
were  now  everywhere  expelled  from  their  benefices,  and 
some  of  them  were  harshly  treated.  About  800  of  the 
laity  and  clergy  who  favored  reforming  views,  foresee¬ 
ing  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  queen, 
escaped  at  her  accession  to  various  towns  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  ;  the  remainder  of  like  views  in  England  soon 
found  their  way  into  prison,  until  it  should  be  deter¬ 
mined  what  policy  to  adopt  toward  them.  The  temper  of 
the  prince  whom  Mary  had  married,  as  well  as  her  own, 
were  both  favorable  to  persecution,  and  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  in  the  council  to  proceed  to  theextremest  measures 
sanctioned  by  the  law  against  the  so-called  heretics.  A 
commission  of  bishops  was  opened  (January,  1555)  for 
the  trial  of  heretics.  On  February  4th  was  burned  for 
alleged  heresy,  at  Smithfield,  Mr.  Rogers,  prebendary  of 
St.  Pauls;  on  February  8th,  at  Coventry,  Air.  Saunders, 
rector  of  All  Hallows,  Bread  St.;  on  February  9th, 
Hooper,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  at  Gloucester,  and  on 
the  same  day  Doctor  Taylor,  rector  of  Hadleigh,  at  that 
place ;  on  March  30th,  Farrar,  Bishop  of  St.  David’s, 
Carmarthen.  On  October  16th  Bishops  Ridley  and 
Latim  r  were  burned  at  Oxford,  and  finally,  at  the  same 
place,  on  March  22,  1556,  was  burned  Archbishop 
Cranmer,  for  twenty-three  years  the  primate  of 
England.  In  the  year  1555  were  burned  seventy-five; 
in  ^556,  eighty-three;  in  1  ^57,  seventy-seven ;  in  1558, 
fifty-one  —  making  a  total  of  286  in  four  years.  On  the 
death  of  Queen  Mary  (1558),  a  new  queen  who  favored 
the  reformation  succeeded  ;  the  whole  of  the  clergy  of 
England,  with  the  exception  of  189,  accepted  the 
change.  The  queen  was  a  lover  of  ceremonial.  The 
prayer-book  was  reviewed,  but  the  only  alterations 
made  in  it  tended  rather  in  the  direction  of  increased 
ceremonial.  The  disciples  of  the  foreign  reformers, 
who  soon  obtained  the  name  of  Puritans,  could  not  for 
a  time  believe  that  the  ceremonial  would  be  really 
enforced  against  them  with  vigor.  But  the  queen  was 
determined  to  compel  the  bishops  to  exercise  discipline. 
When  the  Puritans  discovered  this,  some  of  them 
formally  separated  from  the  church  (1566);  many  more 
deliberately  set  themselves  to  devise  plans  for  evading 
the  laws  and  still  keeping  their  benefices.  The  min¬ 
isters  who  acted  thus  were  strongly  supported  by  a 
numerous  party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  only 
the  untiring  vigor  and  courage  and  the  unfailing  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  queen  saved  the  Church  from  disruption. 
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Yet  all  this  time  the  chief  supporters  of  the  Puritans 
were  among  her  own  favorites  and  ministers,  Lord 
Leicester  and  secretary  Walshingham  being  the  most 
conspicuous.  The  number  of  the  dissenters  increased 
while  a  complete  conformity  was  produced  in  the 
church.  By  a  law  passed  in  1593,  which,  making 
Puritanism  an  offense  against  the  statute  law,  put  the 
punishment  of  dissenters  into  the  hands  of  the  common 
law  judges,  the  resistance  to  the  church  was  well-nigh 
overcome.  The  chief  of  the  Puritans  now  quitted  Eng¬ 
land.  The  last  ten  years  of  Elizabeth’s  life  were  com¬ 
paratively  free  from  religious  contentions,  and  the 
church  grew  and  flourished.  In  1563  a  review  of  the 
forty-two  articles  agreed  upon  under  Edward  VI.  had 
issued  in  the  number  being  reduced  to  thirty-nine,  the 
introduction  of  some  new  matter,  and  the  exclusion  of 
some  previously  adopted.  The  amended  articles  were 
accepted  by  the  convocation  of  Canterbury  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  that  of  York,  and,  being  ratified  by  the 
queen,  were  ordered  to  be  subscribed  by  the  whole  of 
the  clergy.  An  Act  of  Parliament  making  this  compul¬ 
sory  was  passed  in  1571.  During  the  reign  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  the  theology  of  the  church  of  England  in  its  re¬ 
formed  state  acquired  form  and  substance.  These  higher 
views  were  readily  accepted  by  the  new  sovereign 
James  I.,  who,  himself  a  theological  writer,  and 
thoroughly  alienated  from  the  Presbyterians  by  the 
rough  treatment  he  had  received  at  their  hands,  was 
ready  to  accord  high  authority  to  the  church  as  he  de 
manded  it  for  the  throne.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  reign  of  James,  the  Puritans  entertained  great  ex¬ 
pectations  of  obtaining  changes  favorable  to  their  views. 
A  petition,  signed  by  nearly  a  thousand  ministers  who 
held  with  them,  had  been  presented  to  the  king,  and  a 
conference  was  arranged  to  be  held  at  Hampton  Court 
(January,  1604)  to  consider  the  points  in  dispute.  Very 
small  changes  were  the  issue  of  this  conference.  Severe 
measures  followed,  Bancroft,  the  new  primate  (De¬ 
cember,  1604),  demanded  not  only  the  act  of  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  the  formularies,  but  a  declaration  from  the 
clergy  that  they  made  it  ex  animo.  Through  this  many 
were  deprived.  Under  Abbot,  who  succeeded  him 
(1610),  Calvinistic  opinions  were  much  favored  in  the 
church,  and  the  king,  who  at  that  time  appeared  to 
hold  these  views,  sent  four  English  divines  to  represent 
him  at  the  synod  of  Dort  (1618).  But  toward  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  Arminian  opinions  began  to  be  freely 
advocated  by  the  divines,  and  the  parliament,  which  was 
strongly  opposed  to  these  opinions  and  to  the  milder 
treatment  of  Romanists  with  which  they  were  accom. 
panied,  began  to  make  fierce  personal  assaults  on  the 
chief  maintainers  of  them.  The  accession  of  Charles, 
who  was  more  strongly  imbued  with  the  impressions  so 
distasteful  to  Parliament  than  even  his  father,  while  it 
encouraged  the  court  divines  to  bolder  flights,  made  the 
temper  of  Parliament  more  hostile  to  both  them  and  the 
king.  The  angry  dissolution  of  the  parliament  in  1629 
was  followed  by  an  organized  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  church  rulers  to  preach  up  absolutist  doctrines  and 
the  divine  right  of  kings.  The  king’s  trusted  adviser. 
Laud,  was  at  the  same  time  the  autocratic  ruler  of  the 
church,  having,  through  the  courts  of  High  Commis¬ 
sion  and  Star  Chamber,  an  absolute  power  over  both 
clergy  and  laity.  Laud  aspired  not  only  to  exact  con¬ 
formity,  but  to  regulate  the  opinions  and  teaching  of 
the  whole  body  of  clergy  after  the  court  pattern. 

The  unwise  policy  of  continuing  the  convocation  after 
the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  in  order  that  it  might 
grant  the  king  a  benevolence,  added  fuel  to  the  fire,  and 
when,  in  November,  1640,  the  Long  Parliament  met,  a 
most  violent  attack  was  at  once  made  on  Archbishop 
Laud  and  the  clergy  generally.  Laud  and  two  othe* 
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bishops  Were  committed  to  the  Tower,  awaiting  articles 
of  impeachment.  Soon  the  King  and  Parliament  were 
at  open  war,  and  the  severest  measures  were  directed 
against  the  clergy,  who  were  mostly  loyal  to  the  king. 
They  issued  a  directory  for  public  worship,  the  use  of 
which  was  enforced  by  law,  while  that  of  the  Common 
Prayer  was  forbidden  under  severe  penalties.  The  tak¬ 
ing  of  the  Scotch  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  was  en¬ 
forced  on  all  persons,  and  those  clergy  who  refused  it 
were  at  once  deprived.  By  these  means  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  Episcopal  clergy  of  England  were  ejected 
during  the  times  of  Presbyterian  ascendancy.  Their 
archbishop  had  been  beheaded  as  a  traitor  (1645),  and 
many  of  their  leading  divines  were  in  prison.  Under 
Cromwell  and  the  Independents  the  condition  of  the 
clergy  did  not  improve.  In  1655  a  very  severe  law  for¬ 
bade  the  clergy  to  use  the  Common  Prayer  in  private 
houses,  or  to  act  as  tutors  or  schoolmasters.  They 
were  thus  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress  and  misery. 
They  resisted  the  demands  upon  them  for  concessions 
on  the  Puritanical  side  made  at  the  Savoy  Conference, 
and  in  the  review  of  the  prayer-book  by  convocation 
which  followed,  the  changes  made  were  by  no  means 
such  as  were  likely  to  render  it  more  acceptable  to 
the  objectors.  Yet  to  this  prayer-book  a  severe  Act  of 
Parliament  required  an  immediate  and  unconditional 
assent  and  consent,  as  the  condition  of  ministering  in 
the  church,  requiring  at  the  same  time  that  all  those 
who  had  not  received  episcopal  orders  should  seek 
them,  and  that  a  declaration  against  the  Covenant  and 
a  promise  of  non-resistance  should  be  made.  The  effect 
<  f  these  requirements  was  to  eject  from  ministering  in 
the  church  about  2,000  ministers  (1662).  The  ejected 
were  followed  up  and  persecuted  by  various  harsh 
measures,  making  it  illegal  for  them  to  hold  conventi¬ 
cles — the  Parliament  acting,  as  it  seemed,  from  vindic¬ 
tive  feeling,  the  king  desiring  to  drive  the  non-conform¬ 
ists  to  despair,  that  they  might  seek  from  him  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  a  dispensing  power  which  he  assumed  to  possess. 
Ilis  real  object  was  to  legalize  Romanism,  and  in  fact 
to  carry  out  precisely  the  same  policy  which  his  brother 
afterward  adopted.  At  the  Revolution,  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  clergy  elected  to  transfer  their  alle¬ 
giance  to  William,  but  nine  bishops  and  over  400  clergy 
refused  the  oaths.  These  seceders  formed  a  separate 
church ;  they  were,  however,  weakened  by  intestine 
quarrels,  and,  never  obtaining  any  general  support,  they 
disappeared  toward  the  end  of  the  century.  It  was 
mainly  on  this  ground  that  in  1717  the  government  sus¬ 
pended  the  action  of  convocation,  which  did  not  meet 
again  for  business  until  recent  times. 

During  the  eighteenth  century  a  general  remissness 
and  negligence  prevailed  throughout  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Many  of  the  clergy  were  Arians  in  their  views  ; 
il.e  sacredness  of  their  office  was  but  little  recognized  ; 
the  services  in  many  churches  were  negligent  and  infre¬ 
quent.  The  first  reaction  came  from  a  band  of  earnest 
young  clergymen  and  students  at  Oxford,  of  whom  the 
two  Wesleys  and  Whitfield  are  the  best  known.  These 
men  became  traveling  preachers,  endeavoring  to  carry 
to  every  part  of  the  land  a  stirring  religious  appeal. 
Their  success  was  marvelous.  Whitfield  became  the 
leader  of  the  Calvinistic  Methodists,  and  the  two  Wes¬ 
leys  of  the  larger  body,  which  favored  Annin ian  views. 
The  Methodist  movement  had  operated  very  strongly  on 
t!  e  English  clergy,  and  toward  the  end  of  the  century 
a  considerable  section  of  them,  distinguished  for  their 
yeal  and  earnestness,  were  known  as  the  Evangelical 
School.  By  their  exertions  the  Church  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety,  designed  to  spread  Christianity  in  Africa  and  the 
East,  was  founded ;  Bible  and  tract  societies,  Sunday 
schools,  and  other  agencies  were  established.  In  the 


nineteenth  century  the  growth  of  the  Church  of  Eng» 
land  has  been  remarkable.  The  school  of  Oxiui  all  ..  t 
writers,  which  began  to  attract  notice  about  1838,  gave 
prominence  to  the  sacramental  system  and  corporate 
powers  of  the  Church,  and  enlisted  a  new  class  of  ener¬ 
gies  in  its  service.  The  zeal  for  building  and  restoring 
church  fabrics  has  been  so  strong,  that  within  a  period 
of  thirty  years  a  sum  of  ^30,000,000  is  known  to  have 
been  contributed  for  this  purpose.  At  the  same  time 
the  Church  has  aided  materially  in  furnishing  school- 
houses  for  all  the  villages  in  England,  and  in  numberless 
other  works  of  utility  and  charity.  Its  colonial  and 
missionary  episcopate  now  amounts  to  sixty  ;  while  the 
daughter  church  in  America  has  nearly  the  same  number 
of  prelates.  The  extension  of  the  home  episcopate  is 
also  proceeding,  but  at  a  slower  rate.  In  England 
her  clergy  amount  to  about  20,000. 

II.  Formularies  and  Doctrines. — The  formularies  of 
the  English  Church  are  translations  in  part  from  Latin 
and  Greek  rituals,  which  have  been  used  fourteen  or 
fifteen  hundred  years  in  the  Christian  church,  and  in 
part  from  the  service  book  called  the  Consultation  of 
Hermann,  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  published  in  1543. 
This  was  the  work  of  Bucer  and  Melanchthon,  but  was 
grounded  on  a  book  previously  published  by  Luther. 

Morning  and  Evening  Sei'vices. — The  services  pre¬ 
scribed  for  these  hours,  after  being  shortened,  had  been 
brought  together  in  a  book  called  the  Breviary  (1073- 
1086).  From  the  Breviary  the  English  form  was  trans¬ 
lated,  the  morningservice  being  an  abridgement  of  those 
prescribed  for  nocturn-lauds  and  matins,  the  evening  of 
those  prescribed  for  vespers  and  compline. 

Several  occasional  prayers  and  thanksgivings  have 
been  added  for  use  in  the  morning  and  evening  services 
at  the  different  reviews  of  the  prayer-book.  The  litany 
provided  to  be  used,  in  addition  to  the  morning  and 
evening  service,  on  Sundays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays, 
was  a  translation  of  a  very  ancient  form  of  service, 
which  had  been  said  processionally  in  the  church,  even 
since  the  time  of  St.  Chrysostom.  The  English  litany 
was  translated  by  Cranmer,  at  the  desire  of  Henry  VIII., 
in  1544.  Cranmer  cut  out  such  of  the  old  invocations 
as  did  not  accord  with  his  reforming  views,  and  inserted 
several  portions  from  the  litany  issued  in  1543,  by  Her¬ 
mann,  Archbishop  of  Cologne.  The  form  now  used  in 
the  English  Church  has  been  slightly  altered  from  that 
put  forth  in  1544.  Communion  Service.-^-  The  service 
to  which  by  far  the  greatest  importance  was  attached  in 
the  ancient  Church  was  that  for  holy  communion,  or  the 
mass,  as  it  came  to  be  called  from  the  last  word  of  the 
Latin  form.  This  is  properly  designated  the  liturgy. 
The  ancient  Gallican  liturgy  had  been  adopted  by  the 
early  British  Church.  Augustine,  by  permission  of 
Pope  Gregory,  grafted  some  particulars  of  it  on  the 
Roman  use  which  he  introduced,  and  thus  created  an 
English  liturgy,  which,  however,  was  not  uniform 
throughout  the  land,  but  varied  in  different  districts. 
This  English  liturgy  was  revised  and  reformed  by  Os¬ 
mund,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  in  1087.  At  the  review  of 
the  prayer-book  after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  some 
changes  were  again  made,  and  also  at  the  last  review  in 
1661.  The  English  communion  office  as  it  stands  at 
present  is  taken  principally  from  the  ancient  liturgies, 
but  also  to  a  very  considerable  extent  from  reformed 
sources.  The  baptismal  offices  were  compiled  partly 
from  the  ancient  forms,  but  chiefly  from  the  offices  in 
Archbishop  Hermann’s  Consultation.  The  office  for 
adult  baptism  was  added  in  1661.  The  Catechism. 
—  This  is  altogether  an  office  of  the  Reformation,  no 
such  form  being  found  in  the  ancient  service-books. 
Sei'vice  for  Confirmation. —  This  service  was  brought 
into  its  present  form  in  1661,  being  then  separated  from 
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the  C  atechism,  with  the  previous  explanatory  rubric 
turned  into  a  preface.  It  is  due,  partly  to  the  ancient 
Sarum  office  and  partly  to  the  Consultation  of  Arch¬ 
bishop  Hermann.  Order  of  Matrimony. —  This  service 
is  taken  almost  entirely  from  the  ancient  office  in  the 
Sarum  manual,  as  also  is  the  office  for  the  Visitation  of 
the  Sick.  In  i552>  when  the  practice  of  reserving  the 
elements  was  forbidden,  the  service  for  the  Communion 
of  the  Sick  was  added.  The  order  for  Burial  of  the 
Dead  is  a  substitution  for  the  mediaeval  offices  of  com¬ 
mendation,  burial,  mass  for  the  dead,  and  office  for  the 
dead.  It  has  been  much  changed  at  the  several  revis¬ 
ions  of  the  prayer-book.  The  service  for  the  Churching 
of  Women  is  mainly  derived  from  the  mediaeval  office. 
The  Commination  Service  is  made  up  of  the  address 
composed  by  the  Reformers,  and  the  prayers  and  suff¬ 
rages  anciently  used  in  the  Church  on  the  first  day  of 
Lent.  The  Forms  of  Prayer  to  be  used  at  Sea  were 
composed  by  Bishop  Sanderson  in  1601.  The  Ordinal 
did  not  form  a  part  of  the  prayer-book  of  1549,  but  was 
composed  under  the  authority  of  a  special  Act  of  Par¬ 
liament,  which  empowered  six  bishops  and  six  other 
divines  to  draw  up  a  fitting  ordinal.  It  was  reviewed  on 
the  formation  of  the  second  prayer-book  (1552),  and 
considerably  altered,  and  it  was  then  appointed  to  form 
part  of  the  prayer-book.  The  prayers  are  almost  en¬ 
tirely  new  compositions,  but  the  general  arrangement 
of  the  services  and  the  form  and  manner  of  conferring 
holy  orders  is  the  same  that  has  been  used  for  many 
centuries. 

The  Doctrines  of  the  English  Church  may  be  gath¬ 
ered  to  a  great  extent  from  the  prayer-book,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Reformers,  who  compiled 
that  book,  to  introduce  into  all  the  services  some  words 
of  exhortation  and  teaching  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
service.  The  Articles,  now  in  number  thirty-nine,  were 
originally  forty-two.  They  were  drawn  up  in  the  years 
1551  and  1552,  under  the  superintendence  of  Archbishop 
Cranmer  and  Bishop  Ridley.  These  prelates  made 
drafts  of  the  articles  proposed,  and  sent  them  to  various 
divines  of  eminence,  both  English  and  foreign,  inviting 
their  suggestions  thereon.  The  foundation  of  these 
drafts  was  a  paper  of  articles  agreed  upon  between  Arch¬ 
bishop  Cranmer  and  certain  Lutheran  divines  who  were 
in  England  in  1538,  with  a  view  of  inducing  Henry 
VIII.  to  adopt  the  Augsburg  Confession.  These  were 
drawn  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  terms  of  the  Augs¬ 
burg  Confession,  and  hence  the  resemblance  between 
the  articles  of  the  Church  of  England  and  those  of 
Augsburg.  They  were  reviewed  by  the  two  houses  of 
the  convocation  of  Canterbury  and  some  members  of 
the  northern  convocation  in  1563,  and  having  been  re¬ 
duced  to  thirty-nine,  and  some  additions  and  alterations 
made  in  them,  were  ratified  by  the  queen,  and  sub¬ 
scribed  first  by  the  convocations,  and  then  by  all  the 
clergy.  In  1571  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  mak¬ 
ing  subscription  to  the  articles  necessary  for  all  clergy 
as  the  condition  of  holding  beneficies.  Together  with 
the  homilies  and  prayer-book,  they  form  a  complete  ex¬ 
position  of  the  tenets  of  the  English  Church  on  all  the 
main  points  both  of  doctrine  and  of  discipline. 

III.  Constitutional  Status. — The  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  or  the  Spiritualty ,  is  one  of  the  estates  of  the 
realm,  and  has  an  integral  part  in  all  legislation.  It  was 
on  the  ground  of  this  constitutional  position  of  the 
spiritualty  that  the  famous  protest  was  made,  in  1641, 
as  to  the  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  bishops.  This  is  pronounced  by  Mr.  Hal- 
lam  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  plainest  principles  of 
law.  The  Church  is  accepted  by  the  state  as  the  relig¬ 
ious  body  in  England,  which  is  the  legitimate  possessor 
of  all  property  set  apart  and  devoted  to  religious  uses^ 


except  the  rights  of  some  other  religious  body  be 
specially  expressed.  It  is  the  possessor  of  the  ancient 
religious  fabrics  of  the  land  and  of  the  cemeteries  at¬ 
tached  to  them.  Its  rights  are  carefully  guarded  by 
law,  the  incumbent  of  each  parish  being  a  corporation 
sole  with  certain  duties  and  privileges.  This  position 
of  the  Church  toward  the  state  is  called  its  Establish¬ 
ment.  ‘It  has  arisen  not  from  any  definite  Act  of  Par¬ 
liament  or  the  state,  but  from  the  gradual  interpenetra¬ 
tion  of  the  state  by  the  Church,  and  from  their  having 
mutually  grown  up  together. 

IV.  Lazv. — The  Church  of  England  is  governed  by 
a  system  of  jurisprudence  made  up  of  three  elements  — 
the  Common  Law,  the  Canon  Law,  the  Statute  Law. 
The  first  consists  of  customs,  precedents,  and  judicial 
records  ;  the  second  of  all  canons  passed  or  accepted  by 
English  synods,  which  are  not  “  contrariant  to  the  laws, 
statutes,  and  customs  of  the  realm,”  and  which,  if 
assed  after  the  Act  of  Submission  of  the  Clergy,  1534, 
ave  received  the  sanction  of  the  crown ;  the  third  of 
Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  the  church.  Of  these 
there  is  now  a  very  large  number. 

ENGLISH  BIBLE.  The  history  of  the  vernacular 
Bible  of  the  English  race  resolves  itself  into  two  dis- 
tinctly  marked  periods  —  the  one  being  that  of  Manu¬ 
script  Bibles,  which  were  direct  translations  from  the 
Latin  Vulgate,  the  other  that  of  Printed  Bibles,  which 
were,  more  or  less  completely,  translations  from  the 
original  Hebrew  and  Greek  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ments. 

As  far  back  as  the  English  language  can  be  followed 
there  are  traces  of  the  work  of  English  translators  ol 
the  Scriptures. 

It  is  singular  that  while  France,  Spain,  and  Italy  each 
possessed  vernacular  Bibles  before  Henry  VIII.  began 
his  reign,  and  Germany  had  seventeen  editions  of  the 
Scriptures  printed  and  widely  circulated  in  the  German 
language  before  Luther  was  known,  yet  no  English 
printer  attempted  to  put  the  familiar  English  Bible  into 
type.  No  part  of  the  Bible  was  printed  in  English  be¬ 
fore  1526,  no  complete  Bible  before  1535,  and  none  in 
England  before  1538. 

The  first  of  all  printed  English  Bibles  is  a  small  folio 
volume  measuring  1 1  if  by  8  inches,  and  bears  the  title 
—  Biblia.  A  second  edition  in  folio,  “newly  oversene 
and  corrected,”  was  printed  by  Nicolson,  with  English 
type,  in  1537;  and  also,  in  the  same  year,  a  third  edition 
in  quarto.  On  the  title-page  of  the  latter  were  added 
the  words,  “  set  forth  with  the  Kynge’s  moost  gracious 
licence.  ” 

The  words  at  first  printed  on  the  title-page,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  canceled,  had  been  doubtless  placed  there  by 
mistake.  In  his  dedication  to  the  king,  C overdale  says, 
“  I  have  with  a  clear  conscience  purely  and  faithfully 
translated  this  out  of  five  sundry  interpreters,  having  only 
the  manifest  truth  of  the  Scriptures  before  mine  eyes.” 
These  “  five  interpreters  ”  would  naturally  be  Bibles  in 
Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  German,  and  English  —  the 
English  being  that  with  which  Coverdale  must  long 
have  been  familiar,  the  Wickliffite  version,  together  with 
the  recent  translations  of  Tyndale. 

It  should  be  added  that  Coverdale’s  Bible  was  the  first 
in  which  the  non-canonical  books  were  collected  out  of 
the  body  of  the  Old  Testament  and  placed  by  themselves 
at  the  end  of  it  under  a  separate  title.  Coverdale  en¬ 
titled  them  The  Volume  of  the  Book  called ITagiographa, 
but  this  was  changed  to  Apocrypha  in  the  Great  Bible  of 
1549- 

The  large  sale  of  the  New  Testaments  of  Tyndale, 
and  the  success  of  Coverdale’s  Bible,  showed  the  Lon¬ 
don  booksellers  that  a  new  and  profitable  branch  of 
business  was  opened  out  to  them,  and  they  soon  began 
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to  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages.  Richard  Grafton 
and  Edward  Whitchurch.,  afterward  the  king’s  printers, 
were  the  first  in  the  field,  bringing  out  a  fine  and  full- 
sized  folio  in  1537. 

In  the  year  1530,  Henry  VIII.  issued  a  commission  of 
inquiry  respecting  the  expediency  and  necessity  of  hav¬ 
ing  “  in  the  English  tongue  both  the  New  Testament 
r.nd  the  Old,”  the  commission  consisting  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  the  two  archbishops,  and  the  bishop  of  London, 
together  with  seventeen  other  “  discreet  and  well-learned 
personages”  taken  from  the  two  universities  and  “other 
parts  of  his  realm,”  whose  names  are  recorded,  together 
“  with  many  more  learned  men  of  the  said  universities 
in  great  number  assembled  them  then  and  there  to¬ 
gether.” 

This  commission,  which  included  Hugh  and  William 
Latimer  among  its  members,  reported  against  the  expe¬ 
diency  of  setting  forth  a  vernacular  translation  until 
there  was  a  more  settled  state  of  religious  opinion,  but 
states  that  the  king  “  intended  to  provide  that  the 
Holy  Scripture  shall  be,  by  great,  learned,  and  Catholic 
persons,  translated  into  the  English  tongue  if  it  shall 
then  seem  to  His  Grace  convenient  to  be.”  The  con¬ 
vocation  of  Canterbury  refreshed  the  royal  memory  on 
the  subject  by  petitioning  the  king  on  December  19, 
1534,  “that  His  Majesty  would  vouchsafe  to  decree, 
that  the  Scriptures  should  be  translated  into  the  vulgar 
tongue  by  some  honest  and  learned  men,  to  be  nomi¬ 
nated  by  the  king,  and  to  be  delivered  to  the  people  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  learning.”  A  letter  from  Bishop 
Gardiner  to  Cromwell  is  preserved  among  the  state 
papers,  dated  June  10,  1535,  in  which  the  former  writes 
that  he  had  translated  St.  Luke  and  St.  John  for  hispor- 
tion  of  the  work,  and  that  he  had  expended  great  labor 
upon  them;  and  of  the  rest,  with  the  exception  of 
Stokesley,  Bishop  of  London,  “  when  the  day  came,” 
says  Morrice,  “  every  man  sent  to  Lambeth  their  parts 
corrected.”  Some  further  steps  of  revision  and  prepar¬ 
ation  for  the  press  would  no  doubt  be  taken,  and  the 
subject  was  again  before  convocation  in  1536. 

For  reasons  not  now  known,  it  was  determined  that 
this  authorized  version  should  be  printed  by  Francis 
Regnault,  the  Paris  printer,  who  provided  most  of  the 
service-books  that  were  used  in  England.  At  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Henry  VIII.,  “noster  carissimus  frater,”  a 
license  was  granted  to  Regnault  for  this  purpose  by 
Francis,  the  French  King,  while  Coverdale  and  Graf¬ 
ton  were  sent  over  in  1537,  the  one  as  a  learned  editor, 
the  other  as  a  practical  printer,  to  superintend  the  work 
as  it  passed  through  the  press.  Portions  of  the  printed 
sheets  were  sent  home  by  Bonner,  who  was  then  ambas¬ 
sador  at  the  court  of  Paris,  as  ambassador’s  baggage, 
and  were  thus  conveyed  out  of  France  free  from  any 
difficulties  with  the  French  authorities;  but  when  the 
printing  was  far  advanced,  on  December  17,  1538,  its 
further  progress  was  interdicted  by  the  inquisitor-gen¬ 
eral,  and  orders  were  given  to  seize  the  whole  of  the  im¬ 
pression.  Coverdale  and  Grafton  left  Paris  quickly, 
leaving  a  great  number  of  finished  sheets,  which  were 
condemned  to  be  burned  in  the  Place  Maubert  ;  but, 
through  the  connivance  of  the  officer  appointed  to  see 
this  done,  the  whole  of  them  were  sold  to  a  haberdasher 
as  waste  paper,  and  “  four  great  dry  vats  ”  full  of  them 
sent  over  to  England.  As  the  license  to  print  them  had 
been  given  at  the  special  request  of  Henry  VIII.,  it  is 
probable  that  the  escape  of  the  men  and  the  books  was 
facilitated  by  the  civil  authorities  to  prevent  any  un¬ 
pleasantness  with  the  English  king.  A  short  time  after¬ 
ward  the  types,  printing  press,  and  workmen  fol¬ 
lowed  the  printed  sheets,  and  the  volume  which  had 
been  begun  in  Paris,  in  1537,  was  completed  in  London, 
the  colophon  stating  that  it  was  “  Fynisshed  in  Apryll, 


Anno  m.ccccc. xxxix.  It  is  a  splendid  folio  “  Bible  of 
the  largest  volume,”  and  was  distinguished  from  its  pre¬ 
decessors  by  the  name  of  “The  Great  Bible.”  The 
title-page  describes  it  as  “  The  Byble  in  Englyshe,  that 
is  to  saye,  the  content  of  all  the  Holy  Scripture,  bothe 
of  the  Olde  and  Newe  Testament,  truly  translated 
after  the  veryte  of  the  Hebreue  and  Greke  texts  by  ye 
dylygent  studye  of  dyverse  excellent  learned  men,  expert 
in  the  forsayde  tongues.  Prynted  by  Rychard  Grafton 
and  Edward  Whitchurch,  1539.”  This  was  the  first  of 
seven  editions  of  this  noble  Bible  which  issued  from  the 
press  during  the  years  1539-41  —  the  second  of  them, 
that  of  1540,  having  the  important  addition  “  This  is  the 
Byble  apoynted  to  the  vse  of  the  churches”  on  the  title- 
page.  Seventy  years  afterward  it  assumed  the  form 
ever  since  known  as  the  “Authorized  Version,”  but  its 
Psalter  is  still  embedded,  without  any  alteration,  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

The  “  Great  Bible  ”  was,  however,  a  dignitary  among 
books,  its  size  and  its  price  (about  £6  of  modern 
money),  making  it  comparatively  inaccessible  as  a  home 
volume  for  private  use.  The  demand  for  the  vernacular 
Scriptures,  which  the  supply  of  them  had  caused,  was 
at  the  same  time  so  enormous  that,  before  the  end  of 
Edward  VI.’s  reign,  twenty-six  editions  of  folio  and 
quarto  Bibles,  and  about  double  that  number  of  editions 
of  New  Testaments,  had  been  printed.  This  demand 
for  household  Bibles  was  effectually  and  unexpectedly 
met  by  one  on  the  production  of  which  the  English 
refugees  were  engaged  at  Geneva  during  the  last  year 
of  Queen  Mary’s  reign  and  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  which  became  the  household 
Bible  of  the  English  middle  classes  for  at  least  two 
generations. 

The  popularity  of  this  Bible  was  so  great  that  about 
200  editions  of  it  in  various  sizes,  from  folio  downward, 
were  published. 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when 
the  demand  for  Bibles  was  again  pressing  upon  the 
printers,  Archbishop  Parker  organized  a  revision  of  the 
Great  Bible  of  1539  by  “able  bishops  and  other  learned 
men.”  The  work  was  undertaken  by  the  archbishop 
himself,  eleven  other  bishops,  and  four  deans  and 
prebendaries,  in  1563,  the  plan  of  distributing  it  being 
precisely  the  same  as  adopted  that  by  Archbishop 
Cranmer. 

Much  labor  was  expended  on  this  revision,  but  the 
printing  was  completed,  and  the  volume,  a  large  folio, 
was  ready  for  publication  on  October  5,  1568.  Several 
editions  of  it  were  afterward  published,  but  it,  may  be 
doubted  whether  it  was  ever  cordially  received.  The 
Great  Bible  of  1539  was  used  in  many  churches,  and  the 
Geneva  Bible  was  in  almost  every  house ;  and  although 
the  eightieth  Canton  of  1603  enjoins  that  the  Bishops’ 
Bible  shall  be  the  only  one  used  in  churches,  it  was 
never  reprinted  after  1606.  A  quarto  edition  was 
brought  out  in  1569,  and  the  New  Testament  was  several 
times  printed  separately. 

The  English  Bible,  which  is  now  recognized  as  the 
“  Authorized  Version,”  wherever  the  English  language 
is  spoken,  is  a  revision  of  the  Bishops’  Bible,  begun  in 
1604  and  published  in  161 1.  It  arose  out  of  tne  confer¬ 
ence  between  the  High  Church  and  Low  Church  parties, 
which  was  held  by  James  I.  at  Hampton  Court  in  1604, 
being  originally  proposed  by  Doctor  Reynolds,  president 
of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  the  leader  and  spokes¬ 
man  of  the  Low  Church  party,  and  subsequently  on  the 
committee  whicn  revised  the  translation  of  the  Prophets. 
No  real  opposition  was  offered  to  the  proposal,  and  the 
king  cleverly  sketched  out  on  the  moment  a  plan  to  be 
adopted.  He  “wished  that  some  special  pains  should 
,  be  taken  in  that  behalf,  for  one  uniform  translation,  and 
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this  to  be  done  by  the  best  learned  in  both  universities ; 
after  them  to  be  revised  by  the  bishops  and  the  chief 
learned  of  the  church  ;  from  them  to  be  presented  to  the 
Privy  Council ;  and  lastly,  to  be  ratified  by  his  royal 
authority.  And  so  this  whole  church  to  be  bound  upon 
it,  and  none  other.”  He  also  particularly  desired  that 
no  notes  should  be  added  byway  of  comment  in  the 
margin.  The  appointment  of  the  revisers  was  a  work 
of  much  responsibility  and  labor,  and  five  months 
elapsed  before  they  were  selected,  and  their  respective 
ortions  assigned  to  them;  but  the  list  of  those  who 
egan  the  work,  and  who,  with  some  few  changes,  in 
consequence  of  deaths,  brought  it  to  a  happy  conclusion, 
shows  how  large  an  amount  of  scholarship  was  enlisted. 
It  includes  Bishop  Andrewes,  who  was  familiar  with 
Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Greek,  Latin,  and  ten  other 
languages;  Bishop  Overall;  Doctor  Saravia;  Bedwell,  the 
greatest  Arabic  scholar  of  Europe ;  Sir  Henry  Savile, 
the  most  learned  layman  ofhis  time ;  and,  to  say  nothing 
of  others  well  known  to  later  generations,  nine,  who 
were  then  or  afterward,  professors  of  Hebrew  or  Greek 
at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  It  is  observable  also,  that 
they  were  chosen  without  reference  to  party,  at  least  as 
many  of  the  Puritan  clergy  as  of  the  opposite  party  being 
placed  on  the  committees,  and  among  them  Reynolds 
and  Chaderton,  two  of  the  four  who  had  represented 
those  clergy  in  the  Hampton  Court  conference. 

When  this  large  body  of  scholars  were  set  down  to 
their  work,  a  set  of  rules  was  drawn  up  for  their  guid¬ 
ance,  which  has  happily  come  down  to  modern  times 
among  the  very  few  records  that  remain  of  this  great 
undertaking. 

The  preface  is  as  follows :  It  “  hath  cost  the  workmen, 
as  light  as  it  seemeth,  twice  seven  times  seventy-two 
days  and  more  :  matters  of  such  weight  and  consequence 
are  to  be  speeded  with  maturity :  for  in  a  business  of 
moment  a  man  feareth  not  the  blame  of  convenient 
slackness.  Neither  did  we  think  much  to  consult  the 
translators  or  commentators,  Chaldee,  Hebrew, 
Syrian,  Greek,  or  Latin,  no  nor  the  Spanish,  French, 
Itallian,  or  Dutch.  Neither  did  we  disdain  to  revise 
that  which  we  have  done,  and  to  bring  back  to  the 
anvil  that  which  we  had  hammered  ;  but  having  and 
using  such  great  helps  as  were  needful,  and  fearing  no 
reproach  for  slowness,  nor  coveting  praise  for  expedi¬ 
tion,  we  have  at  length,  through  the  good  hand  of  the 
Lord  upon  us,  brought  the  work  to  that  pass  you  see.” 

One  principal  reason  why  the  English  Bible  in  this 
last  form  gives  such  general  satisfaction  to  the  English 
ear  is  that  it  speaks  in  a  language  of  its  own  which  is 
conventionally  received  as  a  Biblical  tongue  —  a  lan¬ 
guage  which  is  thoroughly  English,  and  which  is  yet 
separated  by  its  archaic  form  from  the  colloquial  Eng¬ 
lish  of  every-day  use  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the 
literary  English  of  most  other  books  on  the  other. 
This  archaic  language  is  not,  however,  that  of  Eliza¬ 
bethan  and  Jacobean  times,  as  is  sometimes  alleged. 
Its  genealogy  is  to  be  traced  up  in  a  direct  line  through 
every  state  of  Biblical  revision  to  the  Latin  Vulgate, 
and  the  common  English  ancestor  of  every  such  revision 
is  the  Wickliffite  Bible  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  question  of  revision  of  the  Authorized  Version 
has  been  frequently  discussed,  but  it  is  only  in  very  re¬ 
cent  times  that  anything  has  been  done  which  appears 
to  call  for  particular  mention  here.  In  February,  1870, 
the  convocation  of  Canterbury,  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Dr.  Samuel  Wilberforce, 
appointed  a  committee  to  consider  the  subject,  which 
three  months  afterward  reported  in  the  following 
terms: — 

« 1.  That  it  is  desirable  that  a  revision  of  the 

Authorized  Version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  be  under¬ 
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taken.  2.  That  the  revision  be  so  conducted  as  to  com¬ 
prise  both  marginal  renderings,  and  such  emendations 
as  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  insert  in  the  text  of  the 
Authorized  Version.  3.  That  in  the  above  resolutions 
we  do  not  contemplate  any  new  translation  of  the 
Bible,  or  any  alteration  of  the  language,  except  where, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  most  competent  scholars  such 
change  is  necessary.  4.  That  in  such  necessary  changes 
the  style  of  the  language  employed  in  the  existing  ver¬ 
sion  be  closely  followed.  5.  That  it  is  desirable  that 
convocation  should  nominate  a  body  of  its  own  mem¬ 
bers  to  undertake  the  work  of  revision,  who  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  invite  cooperation  of  any  eminent  for  scholar¬ 
ship,  to  whatever  nation  or  religious  body  they  may 
belong.  ” 

The  report  was  adopted,  and  two  companies  were 
formed  for  the  revision  of  the  Authorized  Version  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  respectively,  consisting  of 
members  of  convocation  and  other  distinguished  Biblical 
scholars. 

Their  work  has  been  completed,  and  the  revised  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Bible  placed  on  the  market,  and  while  the 
arrangement  is  somewhat  different  from  that  of  the 
Authorized  Version,  its  effect  has  not  been  such  as  to 
cause  a  change  of  view  on  any  doctrinal  point  by  the 
masses  of  the  Church. 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  Tn  its  widest  sense,  the 
name  is  now  conveniently  used  to  comprehend  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  English  people  from  their  settlement  in 
Britain  to  the  present  day,  the  various  stages  through 
which  it  has  passed  being  distinguished  as  Old, 
Middle,  and  New  or  Modern  English.  Old  English,  or 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  Modern  English  are,  for  all  practical 
ends,  distinct  languages  —  as  much  so,  for  example,  as 
Latin  and  Spanish.  No  amount  of  familiarity  with 
Modern  English,  including  its  local  dialects,  would  en¬ 
able  the  student  to  read  Anglo-Saxon,  three-fourths  of 
the  vocabulary  of  which  have  perished  and  been  recon¬ 
structed  within  800  years  ;  nor  would  a  knowledge  even 
of  these  lost  words  give  him  the  power,  since  the  gram¬ 
matical  system,  alike  in  accidence  and  syntax,  would  be 
entirely  strange  to  him. 

The  English  language  is  not  “  native  ”  to  Britain, 
that  is,  it  was  not  found  here  at  the  dawn  of  histoiy, 
but  was  introduced  by  foreign  immigrants  at  a  date 
many  centuries  later.  At  the  Roman  Conquest  of  the 
islands,  the  languages  spoken  by  the  natives  belonged 
all  (so  far  as  is  known)  to  the  Celtic  branch  of  the  Aryan 
family,  modem  forms  of  which  still  survive  in  Wales, 
Ireland,  the  Scottish  Highlands,  Isle  of  Man,  and  Brit¬ 
tany.  The  long  occupation  of  South  Britain  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans  (43-409  A. D.) — a  period,  it  must  not  be  forgotten, 
equal  to  that  from  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  the 
present  day,  or  to  the  whole  duration  of  Modern  Eng¬ 
lish —  familiarized  the  provincial  inhabitants  with  Latin, 
which  was  probably  the  ordinary  speech  of  the  towns. 
Gildas,  writing  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  after  the 
renunciation  of  Honorius,  addressed  the  British  princes 
in  that  language;  and  the  linguistic  history  of  Britain 
might  have  been  not  different  from  that  of  Gaul,  Spain, 
and  the  other  provinces  of  the  Western  Empire,  where 
a  rustic  Latin  giving  birth  to  a  neo-Latinic  language 
finally  superseded  the  native  one  except  in  remote  and 
mountainous  districts,  when  the  course  of  events  was 
entirely  changed  by  the  Teutonic  conquests  of  the  fifth 
and  sixth  centuries. 

The  Angles,  Saxons,  and  their  allies  belonged  to  the 
Teutonic  or  Gothic  branch  of  the  Aryan  family,  repre¬ 
sented  in  modern  times  not  only  by  the  English  and 
their  colonies,  but  by  the  populations  of  GerVnany, 
Holland,  Denmark,  and  the  Scandinavian  peninsula, 
and  found  at  the  dawn  of  history  located  betweep  and 
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about  the  estuaries  and  lower  courses  of  the  Rhine  and 
the  Weser,  and  the  adjacent  coasts  and  isles.  For  more 
than  1,000  years  the  Teutonic  or  Gothic  stock  has  been 
divided  into  the  three  branches  of  the  Low  German, 
High  German,  aud  Scandinavian,  of  which  the  former 
represents  the  original  stock,  the  two  others  being  off¬ 
shoots  to  the  south  and  north  respectively. 

As  it  was  amongst  the  Angel-cynn  or  Engle  of 
Northumbria  that  literary  culture  first  flourished,  and  an 
Angle  or  Englisc  dialect  was  the  first  to  be  used  for 
vernacular  literature,  Englisc  came  eventually  to  be  a 
general  name  for  all  forms  of  the  vernacular  as  opposed 
to  Latin,  etc. ;  and  even  when  the  West-Saxon  of  Alfred, 
became  in  its  turn  the  literary  or  classical  form  of 
speech,  it  was  still  called  Englisc  or  English.  The 
origin  of  the  name  Anglo-Saxon  is  disputed,  some 
maintaining  very  positively  that  it  means  a  union  of 
Angles  and  Saxons,  others  (with  better  foundation)  that 
it  meant  English  Saxons ,  or  Saxons  of  England,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  Saxons  of  the  Continent. 

As  already  hinted,  the  English  language,  in  the  wide 
sense,  presents  three  main  stages  of  development  — 
Old,  Middle,  and  Modern  —  distinguished  by  their  in¬ 
flexional  characteristics.  The  latter  can  be  best  sum¬ 
marized  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Henry  Sweet,  in  his  His¬ 
tory  of  English  Sounds.  “  Old  English  is  the  period  of 
full  inflexions  (name,  gifan,  caru),  Middle  English  of 
levelled  inflexions  (naame,  given,  caare),  and  Modern 
English  of  lost  inflexions  (name,  give ,  carenam ,  nam , 
giv,  car). 

The  Old  English  was  a  homogeneous  language,  hav¬ 
ing  very  few  foreign  elements  in  it,  and  forming  its 
compounds  and  derivatives  entirely  from  its  own  re¬ 
sources.  A  few  Latin  appellatives  learned  from  the 
Romans  in  the  German  wars  had  been  adopted  into  the 
common  Teutonic  tongue,  and  are  found  in  English  as 
in  the  allied  dialects. 

The  earliest  specimens  we  have  of  English,  date  to  the 
end  of  the  seventh  century,  and  belong  to  the  Anglian 
or  northern  dialect,  which,  under  the  political  eminence 
of  the  early  Northumbrian  kings  from  Edwin  to  Ecgfrio, 
aided  perhaps  by  the  learning  of  the  scholars  of  Iona, 
first  attained  to  literary  distinction.  But  our  chief 
acquaintance  with  Old  English  is  in  its  West-Saxon 
form,  the  earliest  literary  remains  of  which  date  to  the 
ninth  century,  when  under  the  political  supremacy  of 
Wessex  and  the  scholarship  of  King  Alfred  it  became 
the  literary  language  of  the  English  nation,  the  classical 
“  Anglo-Saxon.” 

The  Old  English  period  is  usually  considered  as  ter¬ 
minating  about  the  year  1100  —  that  is,  with  the  death 
of  the  generation  who  saw  the  Norman  Conquest.  The 
Conquest  established  in  England  a  foreign  court,  a  for¬ 
eign  aristocracy,  and  a  foreign  hierarchy.  The  French 
language,  in  its  Norman  dialect,  became  the  only  polite 
medium  of  intercourse.  The  native  tongue,  despised 
not  only  as  unknown  but  as  the  language  of  a  subject 
race,  was  left  to  the  use  of  boors  and  serfs,  and  except 
in  a  few  stray  cases  ceased  to  be  written  at  all.  The 
natural  results  followed.  When  the  educated  gener¬ 
ation  that  saw  the  arrival  of  the  Norman  died  out,  the 
language,  ceasing  to  be  read  and  written,  lost  all  its 
literary  words.  The  words  of  ordinary  life,  whose  pre¬ 
servation  is  independent  of  books,  lived  on  as  vigorously 
as  ever,  but  the  literary  terms,  those  that  related  to 
science,  art,  and  higher  culture,  the  bold  artistic  com¬ 
pounds,  the  figurative  terms  of  poetry,  were  speedily 
forgotten.  The  practical  vocabulary  shrank  to  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  its  former  extent.  And  when,  generations  later, 
English  began  to  be  used  for  general  literature,  the  only 
terms  at  hand  to  express  ideas  above  those  of  every  day 
life  were  to  be  found  in  the  French  of  the  privileged 


classes,  of  whom  alone  art,  science,  law,  and  theology 
had  been  for  generations  the  inheritance.  Hence 
each  successive  literary  effort  shows  a  larger  adoption 
of  French  words  to  supply  the  place  of  the  forgotten 
native  ones,  till  by  the  days  of  Chaucer  they  consti¬ 
tuted  a  formidable  part  of  the  vocabulary. 

While  the  eventual  though  distant  result  of  the 
Norman  Conquest  was-thus  a  large  reconstruction  of 
the  English  vocabulary,  the  grammar  of  the  language 
was  not  directly  affected  by  it.  While  the  English 
used  their  own  words,  they  could  not  forget  their  own 
way  of  using  them,  the  inflections  and  constructions 
by  which  alone  the  words  expressed  ideas — in  other 
words,  their  grammar;  when  one  by  one  French  words 
were  introduced  into  the  sentence  they  became  Eng¬ 
lish  by  the  very  act  of  admission,  and  were  at  once 
subjected  to  all  the  duties  and  liabilities  of  English 
words  in  the  same  position. 

But  indirectly  the  grammar  was  affected  very  quickly. 
In  languages  in  the  inflected  or  synthetic  stage  the  ter¬ 
minations  must  be  pronounced  with  marked  distinct¬ 
ness,  as  these  contain  the  correlation  of  ideas  ;  it  is 
all-important  to  hear  whether  a  word  is  bonus  or  bonis 
or  bonas  or  bonos.  This  implies  a  measured  and  care¬ 
ful  pronunciation,  against  which  the  effort  for  ease 
and  rapidity  of  utterance  is  continually  struggling, 
while  indolence  and  carelessness  continually  com¬ 
promise  it.  There  has  been  an  increasing  tendency 
in  English,  as  in  other  languages,  to  give  each  word 
one  main  accent,  at  or  near  the  beginning,  and  to 
suffer  the  concluding  syllables  to  fall  into  obscurity. 
We  are  familiar  with  the  cockney  winder,  sofer,  hol¬ 
ler,  Sarer,  Sunder,  for  window,  sofa,  holhr,  Sara/*, 
Sunday,  the  various  final  vowels  sinking  into  an  ob¬ 
scure  neutral  one,  conventionally  spelled  er. 

The  Middle  English  stage  was  preeminently  the 
Dialectal  period  of  the  language.  It  was  not  till  after 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  that  English  ob¬ 
tained  official  recognition  as  a  language.  For  three 
centuries,  therefore,  there  was  no  standard  form  of 
speech  which  claimed  any  preeminence  over  the 
others.  The  writers  of  each  district  wrote  in  the  dia¬ 
lect  familiar  to  them  ;  and  between  extreme  forms  the 
difference  was  so  great  as  to  amount  to  unintelligi¬ 
bility  ;  works  written  for  southern  Englishmen  had  to 
be  translated  for  the  benefit  of  the  north: — 

u  In  sotherin  Ingilis  was  it  drawin, 

And  turnid  ic  haue  it  till  ur  awin 
Language  of  ye  northin  lede 
That  can  na  nothir  Inglis  rede.” 

Cursor  Mundi. 

The  first  great  work  is  the  Ormulum,  or  metrical 
Scripture  paraphase  of  Orm  or  Ormin,  written  about 
1200,  it  is  generally  assumed,  in  Lincolnshire  or 
Notts.  The  dialect  has  a  decided  smack  of  the  north, 
and  shows  for  the  first  time  in  English  literature  a 
large  percentage  of  Scandinavian  words,  derived  from 
the  Danish  settlers,  who,  in  adopting  English,  had 
preserved  a  vast  number  of  their  ancestral  forms  of 
speech,  which  were  in  time  to  pass  into  the  common 
language,  of  which  they  now  constitute  some  of  the 
most  familiar  words.  Blunt,  ball,  die,  dwell,  ill,  kid , 
raise ,  same,  thrive,  wand,  wing,  are  words  from  this 
source,  which  appear  first  in  "the  work  of  Orm,  of 
which  the  following  lines  may  be  quoted: — 

^.te  Judewisshe  folkess  boc 

hemm  settle,  patt  hemm  birrde 
Twa  bukkes  samenn  to  pe  prcost 
att  kirrke-dure  bringenn. 

The  author  of  the  Ormulum  was  a  phonetist,  and 
employed  a  special  spelling  of  his  own  to  represent 
not  only  the  quality  but  the  quantities  of  vowels  and 
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consonants  —  a  circumstance  which  gives  his  work  a 
peculiar  value  to  the  investigator. 

Thirty  years  after  the  Ormulum,  the  east  midland 
rhymed  Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus  shows  us  the  dia¬ 
lect  in  a  more  southern  form,  with  the  vowels  of 
modern  English.  In  1258  was  issued  the  celebrated 
English  proclamation  of  Henry  III.,  or  rather  of  Si¬ 
mon  de  Montfort  in  his  name,  which,  as  the  only  pub¬ 
lic  recognition  of  the  native  tongue  between  William 
the  Conqueror  and  Edward  III.,  has  been  spoken  of 
as  the  first  specimen  of  English. 

The  change  of  the  language  during  the  second  pe¬ 
riod  of  transition,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  dialectal  dif¬ 
ference,  is  quaintly  expressed  a  generation  later  by 
Caxton,  who  in  the  prologue  to  one  of  the  last  of  his 
works,  his  translation  of  Virgil’s  Encydos  (1490J, 
speaks  of  the  difficulty  he  had  in  pleasing  all  readers: 

“  I  doubted  that  it  sholde  not  please  some  gentyl- 
men  whiche  late  blamed  me,  sayeng,  y  in  my  trans- 
lacyons  I  had  ouer  curyous  termes,  whiche  coud  not 
be  vnderstande  of  comyn  peple,  and  desired  me  to  vse 
olde  and  homele  termes  in  my  translacyons.  And 
fayn  wolde  I  satysfy  euery  man ;  and  so  to  doo,  toke 
an  olde  boke  and  redde  therin  ;  and  certaynly  the  eng- 
lysshe  was  so  rude  and  brood  that  I  coude  not  wele 
vnderstande  it.  And  certaynly  it  was  wreton  in  suche 
wyse  that  it  was  more  lyke  to  dutche  than  englysshe; 
I  coude  not  reduce  ne  brynge  it  to  be  vnderstonden.” 

In  the  productions  of  Caxton’s  press,  we  see  the 
passage  from  middle  or  modern  English  completed, 
and  the  year  1485,  which  witnessed  the  establishment 
of  the  Tudor  dynasty,  may  be  conveniently  put  as 
that  which  closed  the  middle  English  transition,  and 
introduced  modern  English.  Both  in  the  completion 
of  this  result,  and  in  its  comparative  permanence,  the 
printing  press  had  an  important  share.  By  its  ex¬ 
clusive  patronage  of  the  midland  speech,  it  raised  it 
still  higher  above  the  sister  dialects,  and  secured  its 
abiding  victory.  As  books  were  multiplied  and  found 
their  way  into  every  corner  of  the  land,  and  the  art 
of  reading  became  a  more  common  acquirement,  the 
man  of  Northumberland  or  of  Somersetshire  had  forced 
upon  his  attention  the  book-English  in  which  alone 
these  were  printed.  This  became  in  turn  the  model 
for  his  own  writings,  and  by  and  by,  if  he  made  any 
pretensions  to  education,  of  his  own  speech. 

Modern  English  thus  dates  from  Caxton.  The 
language  had  at  length  reached  the  all  but  inflection¬ 
less  state  which  it  now  presents. 

The  commencement  of  the  Tudor  period  was  con¬ 
temporaneous  with  the  Renaissance  in  art  and  litera¬ 
ture,  and  the  dawn  of  modern  discoveries  in  geog¬ 
raphy  and  science.  The  revival  of  the  study  of  the 
classical  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  the  transla¬ 
tion  of  their  works  into  the  vernacular,  led  to  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  an  immense  number  of  new  words  de¬ 
rived  from  these  languages,  either  to  express  new  ideas 
and  objects,  or  to  indicate  new  distinctions  in  or 
groupings  of  old  ideas.  Often  also  it  seemed  as  if 
scholars  were  so  pervaded  with  the  form  as  well  as 
the  spirit  of  the  old,  that  it  came  more  natural  to  them 
to  express  themselves  in  words  borrowed  from  the  old 
than  in  their  native  tongue,  and  thus  words  of  Latin 
origin  were  introduced  even  when  English  already 
possessed  perfectly  good  equivalents.  It  has  already 
been  stated,  the  French  words  of  Norman  and  Ange¬ 
vin  introduction,  being  principally  Latin  words  in  an 
altered  form,  when  used  as  English  supplied  models 
whereby  other  Latin  words  could  be  converted  into 
English  ones,  and  it  is  after  these  models  that  the 
Latin  words  introduced  during  and  since  the  sixteenth 
Century  have  been  fashioned. 
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While  every  writer  was  thus  introducing  new  words 
according  to  his  idea  of  their  being  needed,  it  natur¬ 
ally  happened  that  a  large  number  were  not  accepted 
by  contemporaries  or  posterity;  a  portentous  list 
might  be  formed  of  these  mintages  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  which  either  never  became 
current  coin,  or  circulated  only  as  it  were  for  a  mo¬ 
ment. 

The  voyages  of  English  navigators  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century  also  introduced  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  Spanish  words,  and  American 
words  in  Spanish  forms,  of  which  potato ,  tobacco ,  cargo , 
armadillo ,  alligator ,  galleon ,  may  serve  as  examples. 

The  date  of  161 1,  which  coincides  with  the  end  of 
Shakespeare’s  literary  work  and  the  appearance  of  the 
Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible  (a  compilation  from 
the  various  sixteenth  century  versions),  maybe  taken 
as  marking  the  close  of  Tudor  English.  The  lan¬ 
guage  was  thenceforth  modern  in  structure,  style,  and 
expression,  although  the  spelling  did  not  settle  down 
to  present  usage  till  about  the  Restoration. 

The  steps  by  which  English,  from  being  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  a  few  thousand  invaders  along  the  eastern 
and  southern  seaboard  of  Britain,  has  been  diffused 
by  conquest  and  colonization  over  its  present  area 
form  a  subject  too  large  for  the  limits  of  this  article. 
It  need  only  be  remarked  that  within  the  confines  of 
Britain  itself  the  process  is  not  yet  complete.  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  earlier  languages  survive  in  Wales 
and  the  Scottish  Highlands,  though  in  neither  case 
can  the  substitution  of  English  be  remote.  In  Ire¬ 
land,  where  English  was  introduced  by  conquest 
much  later,  Irish  is  still  spoken  in  patches  all  over 
the  country;  though  English  is  understood,  and  prob¬ 
ably  spoken  after  a  fashion,  everywhere.  At  oppo¬ 
site  extremities  of  Britain  the  Cornish  of  Cornwall 
and  the  Norse  dialects  of  Orkney  and  Shetland  died 
out  very  gradually  in  the  course  of  last  century.  The 
Manx,  or  Celtic  of  Man,  is  even  now  in  the  last  stage 
of  dissolution  ;  and  in  the  Channel  Isles  the  Norman 
patois  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey  have  largely  yielded  to 
English  within  the  last  thirty  years. 

English  Language  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  formation  of  the  American  Republic  from 
Saxon  stock  two  things  occurred  unique  in  the  history 
of  civilization  ;  the  language  and  the  law  of  the  elder 
country  became  the  perpetual  inheritances  of  the  new 
people.  The  American  will  understand  that  this  was 
not  a  loan,  that  control  on  the  part  of  the  original 
holders  ceased,  and  that  both  language  and  law  are 
ours  as  an  inheritance,  to  do  with  as  we  shall  please, 
to  modifiy,  to  change,  to  adapt  to  our  uses,  to  apply 
in  all  our  uses  as  needs  must. 

And  there  have  been  changes  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  in  this  country.  We  have  been,  and  are  the 
subjects  of  criticism,  and  sometimes  of  deep  dis¬ 
tress,  to  those  who  like  ourselves  are  but  inheritors, 
and  whose  sole  difference  from  us  in  this  respect  is 
that  they  happen  to  have  been  born  in  England.  In 
1825  Noah  Webster,  in  the  preface  to  the  first  edition 
of  his  dictionary,  had  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  a 
change  in  forms  of  speech  was  inevitable  and  that  it 
existed  then,  only  fifty  years  after  the  separation.  He 
says,  that  while  the  language  remains  essentially  the 
same,  and  while  it  is  desirable  that  it  should,  “  yet 
some  differences  exist,”  since  “language  is  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  ideas,”  and  if  the  people  of  one  country 
cannot  preserve  an  identity  of  ideas  with  the  people 
of  another  country  they  cannot  retain  a  positive  iden¬ 
tity  of  speech.  There  is  a  new  life  in  America,  and 
there  is  also  a  new  habit  of  thought.  As  stated,  the 
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fact  must  be  recognized  that  no  one  can  successfully 
claim  ownership  of  the  English  language.  It  is  a 
growing  tongue.  It  is  constantly  changing.  When  it 
ceases  to  grow  and  change,  and  to  form  itself  anew 
with  every  requirement,  and  to  adapt  itself  to  the 
needs  of  its  users  in  its  wide  distribution  over  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  then  it  will  become,  like  many 
other  languages,  the  mark  and  sign  of  a  race  whose 
course  is  run  and  whose  achievements  are  in  the  past. 
It  has  changed  with  us.  No  one  thinks  of  referring 
now  to  the  dictionary  of  Noah  Webster  of  1825,  from 
whose  preface  the  remarks  upon  changes  quoted  above 
were  taken.  New  forms  of  expression  are  daily  born, 
and  as  need  requires  even  new  words  are  made  or 
adopted.  This  will  continue  to  be  the  case.  The 
casual  dropping  of  common-sense  illiteracy  may  be 
siezed  upon  for  use  like  “gerrymander,”  or  “bull¬ 
doze,”  or  across  the  water,  and  a  case  in  point  against 
reactionary  criticism,  like  “boycott.” 

But  the  greatest  differences  in  the  language  between 
English  and  American  users  are  in  spelling.  These 
changes  have  also  been  most  criticisedand  complained 
of.  There  is  in  this  country,  and  has  ever  been,  a 
want  of  reverence  for  form.  The  inquiry  invariably 
is  “what  is  its  use;  what  is  it  meant  for?”  not  who 
authorized  it  or  how  old  it  is?  In  the  majority  of  in¬ 
stances  the  difference  between  the  American  and 
English  spelling  of  the  same  word  is  brought  about 
by  the  American  sense  of  the  uselessness  of  super¬ 
fluities.  “Almanac”  is  manifestly  the  same  word, 
with  the  same  meaning  and  use,  without  the  final  “k,” 
for  which  no  one  can  adduce  a  profound  or  bind¬ 
ing  reason.  The  omission  of  the  superfluous  “g” 
from  “  wagon,”  and  of  an  extra  “  1  ”  from  “traveler,” 
and  the  making  of  “jewelry  ”  out  of  “jewellery,”  are 
all  labor-saving  devices.  We  have  taken  the  liberty 
of  Americanizing,  or  of  Anglicizing  if  one  will,  the 
spelling  of  words  which  sound  the  same,  mean  the 
same,  and  are  the  same,  spelled  in  our  way.  We 
adopt  for  daily  use  from  all  tongues  upon  necessity 
words  like  “  programme,”  and  in  the  course  of  a  little 
time  we  begin  to  spell  it  “  program.”  We  adopt  it; 
it  becomes  ours,  and  we  do  not  change  it  for  the  sake 
of  putting  our  mark  upon  it,  but  for  the  reason  that, 
meaning  the  same,  we  lop  off  terminal  superfluities. 
So,  when  the  pronunciation  of  “honour”  “endeavour,” 
and  such  words,  became  the  same  in  sound  and  mean¬ 
ing  as  if  spelled  without  the  superfluous  “  u,”  we  im¬ 
mediately  began  to  use  them  without  that  letter. 
When  the  actual  pronunciation  of  such  words  as 
“  theatre  ”  and  “centre  ”  became  different  from  that 
suggested  to  us  by  that  way  of  spelling,  they  became 
to  us  “  theater”  and  “center,”  and  will  unquestion¬ 
ably  so  remain. 

Yet  there  are  inconsistences  that  amount  to  curios¬ 
ities  in  this  direct  connection.  If  we  abjure  the  “  K” 
in  “  Almanac,”  why  not  in  “hammock.”  We  keep 
it  on  both  sides  of  the  water,  and  yet,  on  both  sides 
have  dropped  it  from  “havoc.”  If  there  were  a  rule 
it  would  hold  good  in  the  one  case  as  firmly  as  in  in¬ 
numerable  others,  and  in  cases  of  English  criticism  of 
American  spelling,  may  it  not  be  asked  if  the  viola¬ 
tion  of  an  alleged  rule  of  right  in  the  word  “havoc” 
quoted  above,  is  not  an  argument  against  the  critics. 
In  much  of  this  criticism  there  is  shown  a  mere  anger 
against  others  for  the  presumption  shown  in  differing, 
and  in  remaining  indifferent  to  the  difference.  The 
political  reactionary  may  also  be  so  in  orthography.  It 
was  precisely  this  form  of  criticism,  which  caused  Dr. 
Johnson  to  attach  a  “  K  ”  to  words  like  “optick  ”  in 
his  dictionary  after  the  British  public — which  he 
wished  to  spell  “publick  ” — had  ceased  to  so  use  or 


spell  them.  Indeed,  Dr.  Johnson’s  dictionary,  almost 
always  referred  to  as  an  absolute  arbiter  by  our 
critics,  is  itself  an  example  of  the  uselessness  and  in¬ 
consistency  of  criticism  on  either  side  of  the  sea.  He 
omitted  the  “u”  from  “posterior”  and  “exterior,” 
and  kept  it  in  “  interiour  ”  and  “  anteriour.”  His  fol¬ 
lowers,  our  critics,  omit  it  from  the  majority  of  the 
words  in  which  he  placed  it.  Is  there,  as  the  average 
American  would  say,  any  “  sense  ”  in  retaining  “  u  ” 
in  “honor”  and  “favor”  and  leaving  it  out  in 
“horror,”  “governor,”  “dolor”  and  scores  of 
others  ?  The  subject  would  fill  many  pages  if  pur¬ 
sued.  The  reason  alleged  for  the  retaining  of  this,  to 
us,  ridiculous  “u,”  is  that  the  words  in  which  it 
properly  occurs  and  should  be  retained  are  derived 
from  the  Latin  through  the  French.  But  if  that  is  a 
reason  for  its  retention  why  eliminate  it  from,  “  em¬ 
peror  ”  and  “  error  ”  and  retain  it  in  “colour  ”  and 
“honour,”  since  all  these  words,  used  merely  as  ex¬ 
amples,  have  the  same  Latin-French  origin,  and  have 
the  “u”  omitted  or  retained  as  stated  above  in  cur¬ 
rent  British  literature. 

Leaving  the  question  of  criticism  of  so-called 
“American  spelling,”  much  of  which  is  undoubtedly 
as  inconsistent  as  it  is  in  the  examples  given  above, 
and  looking  at  the  question  of  orthography  from  both 
sides  of  the  dispute,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  con¬ 
dition  is  chaotic  and  fortuitous.  There  is  no  stand¬ 
ard  or  absolute  authority.  In  some  obscure  nook  a 
word  is  born,  or  its  spelling  or  termination  is  changed. 
If  it  is  useful,  either  here  or  in  England,  its  life  is 
assured.  No  authority  can  prevent  this.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  language,  all  languages,  grew  by  precisely  the 
processes  through  which  our  mother-tongue  is  chang¬ 
ing  from  day  to  day.  When  they  are  finally  made, 
when  changes  are  no  longer  possible,  then  the  peo¬ 
ple  using  them  is  dead  or  dying.  The  beautiful  and 
perfect  tongues  of  the  past,  those  from  which  all 
grammars  of  modern  times  are  imitated,  are  dead.  As 
to  the  English,  it  is  the  toy  of  priggish  scholarship  at 
the  hands  of  those  who  do  not  know,  or  are  unwill¬ 
ing  to  believe,  that  the  alleged  perfection  of  to-day  is 
the  defect  of  to-morrow ;  that  in  its  essence  it  is  a 
grammarless  tongue  for  which  bundles  of  rules  cannot 
be  certainly  made;  that  it  conquers  provinces  and 
finds  new  traits,  features,  industries  and  qualities, 
and  that  it  instantly  assimilates,  uses  and  names  them, 
and  that  hence  arises  nearly  all  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  English  and  American,  Australian  and  English, 
Eastern  and  trans-Missouri,  forms  of  the  same  great 
language.  There  are,  it  is  true,  forces  continually 
making  for  uniformity;  as  for  instance  the  railroads 
of  the  United  States  which  continually  and  largely 
carry  people  from  one  section  of  the  country  to  an¬ 
other,  so  that  there  are  greater  differences  in  pronun¬ 
ciation  and  vocabulary  in  different  parts  of  the  small 
English  island  than  between  the  different  States  or 
than  there  are  between  the  U nited  States  and  educated 
and  traveling  England.  There  seems  little  room  for 
animadversion  upon  local  differences  so  long  as,  both 
in  England  and  America,  1-e-a-f  spells  leef  while 
d-e-a-f  spells  deff,  and  while  p-l-o-u-g-h  spells  plow , 
while  c-o-u-g-h  spells  coff,  and  in  still  another  most 
familiar  instance  must,  with  the  same  arrangement  of 
the  same  letters,  be  pronounced  uff.  In  the  undis¬ 
puted  English  of  both  countries  a  well-known  author 
says:  “Sometimes it  seems  as  though  our  orthography 
is  altogether  vile  ;  that  it  is  most  intolerable  and  not 
to  be  endured  ;  that  it  calls  not  for  the  broom  of  re. 
form,  but  rather  for  the  besom  of  destruction.” 

Still  more  useless  and  senseless  than  all  other  crit. 
ical  dispute^  is  that  one  current  and  sometimes  vir, 
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ulent  upon  the  differences  exisiting  in  terminology. 
The  Englishman  in  India  and  in  Australia  and  even  in 
Canada  takes  upon  himself  instantly  to  incorporate 
into  his  mother  tongue  strange  designations  of  things 
seen,  known  and  used.  The  things  may  often  be  not 
quite  the  same,  and  a  word  must  be  used  to  exactly  ex¬ 
press  the  difference.  A  “loafer”  in  New  York  is 
probably  not  quite  the  same  as  the  “hoodlum”  of 
some  other  and  more  western  locality,  and  the  word 
“shyster”  means  distinctly  to  every  American  a 
worthless  human  different  from  either.  The  “larri¬ 
kin  ”  of  Melbourne  has  no  more  right  to  exist  for  the 
expression  of  a  difference  than  any  of  the  first  three, 
and  must  be  condemned  because  not  known  to  the 
English  of  Old  England.  There  is  no  standard.  No 
one  man  or  committee  of  men  has  charge  of  the  curb 
that  fences  the  “  well  of  English  undefiled.”  Our 
“baggage  check”  is  to  the  newly  arrived  relative 
simply  “brasses,”  forgetful  that  millions  of  objects 
might  be  called,  and  with  generic  incorrectness,  by 
the  same  name.  Our  grandiloquent  “elevator”  is 
his  “lift,”  but,  on  the  other  hand,  what  we  simply 
designate  a  “baby  wagon  ”  he  is  shocked  to  find  not  a 
“perambulator.”  His  “  goods  train  ”  is  our “  freight” 
train,  and  his  rail  way  becomes  our  rail  road,  in  which 
case,  for  various  reasons  too  tedious  to  discuss,  we 
must  be  acknowledged  to  have  the  best  of  him.  So 
have  we  when  his  “agricultural  laborer”  becomes 
our  “farmhand,”  and  when  his  “tinned”  meat  be¬ 
comes  our  “  canned  ”  comestible,  and  when  he 
“stops”  while  we  “stay,”  at  a  hotel.  It  is  still 
worse  when  he  goes  across  the  sea  “on  a  wire,” 
when  his  American  friend  would  do  so  because  called 
by  a  cablegram  or  a  telegram.  Our  cousin  will  use 
the  phrase  “beet  root”  upon  all  occasions  of  neces¬ 
sity  with  the  utmost  particularity,  but  will  studiously 
omit  to  say  parsnip  root,  or  potato  root.  He  ignores 
and  despises  the  word  “sick  ”  upon  most  occasions, 
and  uses  it  with  the  old  and  indisputable  meaning 
upon  others.  He  substitutes  the  poetic  and  brief 
“  fall,”  and  wishes  us  to  always  say  “  autumn.” 
These  instances  of  correctness  of  speech  might  be 
repeated  almost  endlessly,  and  the  American  reader 
cannot  too  distinctly  understand  that  in  general  the 
criticism  of  his  words  and  phrases  and  pronunciations 
is  based  solely  upon  a  judgment  more  prescribed  and 
local  than  any  American  usage  can  easily  be,  namely, 
upon  the  fact  that  these  words,  phrases  and  pro¬ 
nunciations  are  not  used  currently  in  London. 

The  lesson  of  the  English  language  in  the  United 
States  is  that  nowhere  does  there  exist  a  standard 
perfect  and  flawless.  Nowhere  is  any  language 
spoken  perfectly  in  daily  life.  London  is  full  of  cock - 
neyisms,  and  Oxford  and  Harvard  alike  of  slang. 
He  who  uses  good  English  is  not  necessarily  an  Eng¬ 
lishman,  or  necessarily  an  American.  He  is  one  who 
avoids  the  tendency  to  grandiloquent  inaccuracy  on 
the  one  hand,  and  academic  lifelessness  on  the  other. 
The  written  language  of  Washington  and  of  f  ranklin 
was  better  and  purer  than  that  of  Addison.  The  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  is  unex¬ 
celled  by  anything  in  the  orations  of  Sheridan  or  the 
essays  of  Macaulay,  and  the  brief  and  unstudied  ora¬ 
tion  at  Gettysburg  by  a  man  reputed  to  be  unlettered, 
is  taken  both  in  England  and  America  as.  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  highest  attainment  in  modern  times.  The 
studious  decrying  of  new  idioms,  or  words,  or  phrases, 
is  a  fault  of  those  who  ignorantly  decry  the  forcible 
idioms  of  the  plain  people  from  whom  the  English 
tongue  obtained  all  its  beauty,  brevity,  strength,  and 
unexampled  logical  expressiveness  and  who  defer  to 
the  alleged  purist,  the  trifler,  the  stickler  for  forms,  the 
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man  who  is  the  maker  of  rhetorical  wax-flowers,  the 
schoolmaster  who  does  not  know,  and  cannot  be 
made  to  understand,  that  sometimes  the  verb  does 
not  “  agree  with  its  nominative  in  gender,  number 
and  person,”  notwithstanding  that  his  rule  declares  it 
“ must .”  The  language  is  alive,  and  grows.  It  is 
rapidly  extending.  There  is  almost  an  equality  of  pres¬ 
ent  blemish  on  either  side  of  the  ocean — and  around 
the  world  upon  the  other  side.  There  will  never  be 
any  divergence  in  it  amounting  to  a  breach.  The  dif¬ 
ferences  existing  between  Spanish  and  Italian  and 
Portuguese  cannot  come.  There  is,  however,  no 
capital  of  language.  Local  criticism  is  not  criticism  at 
all,  or,  if  it  were,  the  few  differences  existing  between 
us  and  the  older  country  we  often  horrify  must  be 
settled  in  our  favor  because  of  the  fact  that  we  shall 
soon  number  a  hundred  millions  against  forty  mil¬ 
lions,  and  would  insist,  under  a  principle  of  our  gov¬ 
ernment,  that  the  majority  must  rule. 

English  Literature,  Anglo-Saxon  Period,  505-1066. 
— Toward  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  the  descents 
of  the  piratical  heathens  known  by  the  general  name 
of  Danes,  but  probably  born  for  the  most  part  in 
Scandinavian  countries  lying  to  the  north  of  Den¬ 
mark,  began  to  plague  the  English  coasts.  These 
destroying  savages  resembled  the  modern  Turks  in 
possessing  fine  military  qualities,  and  above  all  in¬ 
domitable  courage;  they  were  also  like  the  Turks  in 
this  respect  that  wherever  they  set  their  foot,  prog¬ 
ress  of  every  kind  was  arrested,  culture  was  blasted, 
and  the  hopes  of  civilization  died  away.  Fortunately 
they  were  not,  like  the  Turks,  absolutely  deaf  to  the 
voice  of  the  Christian  missionary, though  their  natural 
brutishness  made  them  difficult  to  convert  and  prone 
to  relapse.  With  incredible  pains,  and  a  charity  that 
nothing  could  disgust  or  deter,  the  church  gradually 
won  over  these  Scandinavian  Calibans  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  creed  ;  and  when  once  converted  their  immense 
natural  energy  and  tenacity  were  turned  into  right  and 
beneficial  channels,  at  least  in  great  measure.  But 
for  230  years  —  from  the  sack  of  Lindisfarne  to  the 
accession  of  Canute  —  the  so-called  Danes  were  the 
curse  of  England,  destroying  monasteries  and  the 
schools  maintained  by  them,  burning  churches  and 
private  houses,  making  life  and  property  everywhere 
insecure,  and  depriving  the  land  of  that  tranquility 
without  which  literature  and  art  are  impossible.  After 
a  long  prevalence  of  this  state  of  things,  society  in 
Wessex  having  been,  one  would  think,  almost  re¬ 
duced  to  its  first  elements,  Alfred  arose,  and  after  ob¬ 
taining  some  successes  in  battle  over  the  Danes,  lead¬ 
ing  to  a  treaty  and  the  conversion  of  part  of  them  to 
Christianity,  obtained  a  period  of  peace  for  his  har¬ 
assed  and  dejected  countrymen.  History  tells  us 
how  well  he  wrought  to  build  up  in  every  way  the 
fallen  edifice  of  West-Saxon  society.  Among  his  la¬ 
bors  not  the  least  meritorious  was  his  translation  of 
Beda’s  Historia  Ecclesiastica,  Pope  Gregory’s  work 
De  Cura  Pastorali ,  the  famous  treatise  of  Boethius  De 
Consolatione,  and  the  Universal  History  of  Orosius. 
He  also  founded  several  schools,  and  made  a  begin¬ 
ning  in  the  work  of  restoring  monasteries.  Yet  in 
spite  of  his  generous  efforts,  the  evils  caused  by  the 
Danes  could  not  be  repaired. 

At  the  time  when  Beda  died  ( 735 ) »  the  Angles  of 
Northumbria  were  beginning  to  lay  aside  the  use  of 
arms,  and  zealously  to  frequent  the  monastery  schools ; 
among  their  princes,  as  among  those  of  Wessex, 
some  were  found  to  exchange  a  crown  for  a  cowl  and 
a  throne  for  a  cell.  But  a  reaction  set  in;  perhaps 
some  had  tried  asceticism  who  had  no  vocation  for  it; 
and  after  the  middle  of  the  century  Northumbrian 
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history  is  darkened  by  the  frequent  record  of  dissen¬ 
sion  among  the  members  of  the  royal  house,  civil  war 
and  assassination.  On  this  state  of  things  came  the 
ravages  of  the  Northmen,  and  made  it  incurable.  Lin- 
disfarne,  with  all  its  treasures  and  collections,  was 
destroyed  by  them  in  793.  This  is  but  a  sample  of 
the  havoc  wrought  by  those  barbarians  ;  yet  for  a  long 
time  many  monasteries  escaped;  and,  in  particular 
that  of  York  was  a  center  of  learning  far  on  into  the 
ninth  century,  probably  till  the  disastrous  battle  oc¬ 
curred  before  York,  described  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle 
under  867.  At  this  monastery  Alcuin  was  educated, 
and  when  grown  up  he  had  charge  of  its  school  and 
library.  In  780  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Rome ; 
on  his  return,  at  Parma,  he  fell  in  with  the  Emperor 
Charlemagne,  who  incited  him  to  settle  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  at  that  time  the  chief  imperial  residence,  to 
teach  his  children,  and  aid  in  the  organization  of 
education  throughout  his  dominions.  Having  ob¬ 
tained  the  permission  of  his  superiors  at  York,  Alcuin 
complied  with  the  request ;  and  from  that  time  to  his 
death,  in  804,  resided,  with  little  intermission,  either 
at  the  imperial  court  or  at  Tours.  Alcuin’s  letters, 
though  the  good  man  was  of  a  somewhat  dry  and 
pedantic  turn,  contain  much  matter  of  interest. 

After  the  death  of  Alcuin,  the  confusion  in  North¬ 
umbria  became  ever  worse  and  worse,  for  the  Danes 
forced  their  way  into  the  land,  and  many  years  passed 
before  the  two  nations  could  agree  to  live  on  friendly 
terms  together  side  by  side.  But  for  the  Durham 
Gospels ,  a  version  in  the  Angle  dialect  of  the  four 
gospels,  and  a  few  similar  remains,  the  north  of  Eng¬ 
land  presents  a  dead  blank  to  the  historian  of  litera¬ 
ture  from  Alcuin  to  Simeon  of  Durham,  a  period  of 
more  than  300  years.  In  the  south,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  resistance  to  the  intrusion  was  more  successful, 
and  the  intellectual  atmosphere  far  less  dark.  The 
works  of  yElfric,  who  died  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
in  1006,  are  chiefly  interesting  because  they  show  the 
growing  importance  of  the  native  language.  ^Elfric’s 
Homilies  are  in  Anglo-Saxon;  his  Colloquy  is  a  con¬ 
versation  on  common  things,  in  Latin  and  Anglo- 
Saxon,  between  a  master  and  his  scholar. 

Anglo-Norman  Periods ,  1066-1215. — The  eleventh 
century  is  remarkably  barren  in  great  names  and 
memories  which  captivate  the  imagination;  it  was, 
however,  an  advance  upon  the  tenth,  which  Baronius 
has  described  as  the  central  and  worst  period  of  intel¬ 
lectual  darkness.  In  England,  for  about  150  years 
after  the  Conquest,  there  was  no  unity  of  intellectual 
life ;  in  political  life,  however,  the  iron  hand  of  the 
Conqueror  compelled  an  external  uniformity,  by  the 
universal  exaction  of  homage  to  himself.  The  strength 
of  the  Norman  monarchy,  the  absence  of  religious 
differences,  and  after  a  time,  the  loss  of  Normandy, 
were  causes  working  powerfully  in  aid  of  the  concilia¬ 
tion  and  interfusion  of  the  different  elements  of  the 
population.  But  at  first  it  was  as  if  three  separate  na¬ 
tions  were  encamped  confusedly  on  British  soil — the 
Normans,  the  English,  and  the  Welsh. 

In  less  than  two  centuries  after  the  Northmen  un¬ 
der  Rollo  had  settled  in  Normandy,  they  had  not  only 
exchanged  their  Teutonic  speech  for  the  language  of 
France,  but  made — with  French  as  a  medium  of  ex¬ 
pression — remarkable  literary  progress.  In  this  prog¬ 
ress  the  Normans  settled  in  England  participated  to 
the  full. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  the  Anglo-Norman 
period  chiefly  as  chroniclers.  Let  us  now  refer 
to  its  romance  writers.  It  is  true  that  in  their 
hands  history  slides  into  romance,  and  vice  versa; 
thus  the  Brut  d'Angleterre  may  be  regarded  as  his¬ 


torical  in  so  far  as  it  treats  of  the  series  of  British 
kings,  mythical  as  that  series  itself  may  be,  but  as  a 
romance  in  most  of  that  portion  of  it  which  is  devoted 
to  the  adventures  of  Arthur.  We  here  enter  upon  a 
wide  field;  the  stores  of  Arthurian,  Carlovingian,  and 
general  chivalrous  romance  suggest  themselves  to  the 
mind.  The  romances  relating  to  Arthur,  doubtless 
on  account  of  the  extent  to  which  they  really  sprang 
from  British  soil,  were  those  which  most  profoundly 
stirred  the  English  mind.  Other  branches  of  Arthur¬ 
ian  romance,  especially  those  relating  to  Tristan  and 
Perceval,  became  about  this  time  widely  popular.  A 
cycle  of  romance,  which  till  now  had  breathed  only 
of  revenge,  slaughter,  race  hatreds,  unlawful  love, 
magic,  and  witchcraft,  becomes  transformed  in  a  few 
years  into  a  series  of  mystical  legends,  symbolizing 
and  teaching  one  of  the  profoundest  dogmas  of  the 
Catholic  creed.  This  strange  effect  was  produced  by 
the  infusion  into  the  Arthur  legend  of  the  conception 
of  the  Saint  Graal,  the  holy  vessel  used  by  Christ  at 
the  Last  Supper,  and  containing  drops  of  his  blood, 
which  Joseph  of  Arimathea  was  said  to  have  brought 
into  Britain.  This  transformation  seems  to  have  been 
executed  by  Walter  Map,  the  remarkable  Welshman 
whose  genius  decisively  colors  the  intellectual  history 
of  the  last  forty  years  of  the  twelfth  century. 

The  labors  of  the  clergy  and  monks  during  all  this 
period  were  applied  writh  unwearying  diligence  and 
signal  success  to  the  building  up  of  a  Latin  litera¬ 
ture.  In  the  list  of  chroniclers  occur  the  well- 
known  names  of  Florence  of  Worcester,  William  of 
Malmesbury,  and  Henry  of  Huntingdon.  Many  histo¬ 
ries  of  particular  monasteries  were  written,  and  have 
recently,  to  a  large  extent,  been  made  accessible, 
through  the  labors  of  editors  employed  under  the  su¬ 
perintendence  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 

Commence77ients  of  English  Literature,  1215-1350. — 
The  course  of  events  in  this  period,  as  bearing  upon 
literature,  may  be  thus  described :  The  fortunate  loss 
of  Normandy  in  1204  brought  the  ruling  classes  and 
the  commonalty  of  England  closer  together,  put  an 
end  to  the  transmarine  nationality  and  domicile  of  the 
former,  and  gave  a  common  political  interest,  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  outside  world,  to  all  the  dwellers  on  Eng¬ 
lish  soil.  Thus  two  out  of  the  four  nations,  which  we 
spoke  of  in  the  last  section  as  encamped  side  by  side 
on  British  territory,  were  soon  in  a  fair  way  of  being 
fused  into  one.  The  third — the  Welsh  —  losing  in 
1292  its  political  independence,  lost  also  with  it  the 
pretension,  and  almost  the  desire,  to  maintain  a  sep¬ 
arate  literature.  Still,  however,  in  spite  of  common 
interests,  and  the  ever-growing  multiplicity  of  the 
ties  of  blood  between  the  two,  Norman  and  English¬ 
man  continued  each  to  speak  his  own  language.  Lay¬ 
amon,  about  1205,  and  Ormin,  about  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  later,  write  for  the  English-speaking  majority, 
which  understands  little  or  no  French;  from  French 
their  language  is  just  as  alien  as  the  Flemish  of  the 
present  day.  The  first  great  step  toward  that  blend¬ 
ing  of  tongues  which  was  to  crown  the  blending  of 
families  already  commenced  was  taken  when  the  Eng¬ 
lish  writers  and  translators  of  the  thirteenth  century 
began  to  admit  freely  into  their  writings  an  unlimited 
number  of  those  generally  intelligible  French  words 
of  which  the  stock  was,  through  closer  intercourse 
between  the  governors  and  the  governed,  perpetually 
on  the  increase.  As  fast  as  good  French  books  were 
produced,  Englishmen  translated  them,  and  the  trans¬ 
lations  probably  found  ten  readers  for  one  who  could 
enjoy  the  originals ;  secondly,  the  wars  between  Eng¬ 
land  and  France,  which  broke  out  in  1338,  and  in 
which  the  English-speaking  archers — the  back-bone 
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of  the  stout  yeomanry,  which  then  covered  the  land 
—  won  the  chief  share  of  glory,  must  have  greatly 
tended  to  discredit,  among  Englishmen  of  all  classes, 
the  tongue  of  their  enemies.  The  popular  rage  for 
speaking  French  which  had  existed  before  1348  was 
then  changed.  By  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury  the  industry  of  the  translators  had  produced  a 
great  body  of  English  compositions,  colored  every¬ 
where  by  French  thought,  and  studded  with  French 
words ;  the  preaching  of  the  friars  had,  for  a  hundred 
years,  been  working  in  the  same  direction,  i.  e .,  to 
break  down  the  partition,  not  only  between  the  races, 
but  between  the  tongues  ;  the  war  suddenly  gave  to 
English  an  enormous  advantage  over  its  rival  in  re¬ 
spect  of  popularity. 

Philosophy  now  for  the  first  time,  in  the  person  of 
Roger  Bacon,  devotes  herself  systematically  to  the 
study  of  nature  and  its  laws.  This  great  man,  the 
chief  part  of  whose  long  life  was  spent  in  the  Francis¬ 
can  friary  at  Oxford,  died  in  1292.  But  the  subsidiary 
aids  which  physical  science  requires  were  wanting  to 
him,  and  in  that  rude  age  could  only  be  obtained  with 
extreme  difficulty.  Mathematical  instruments  were 
terribly  expensive ;  tables  were  scarcely  to  be  had ; 
books  were  both  rare  and  costly.  That  he  discovered 
so  much  as  he  did — chiefly  in  chemistry  and  optics — 
is  a  thing  to  wonder  at.  Vague  reports  of  these  dis¬ 
coveries  circulating  among  the  ignorant  populace 
caused  Roger  Bacon  to  be  deemed  a  conjuror  or  nec¬ 
romancer  ;  the  chap-books  and  low  comedies  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  represent  him  exclusively  in  this 
light. 

Early  English  Literature ,  1350-1477. — The  period 
at  which  we  have  arrived  comprises  about  120  years, 
ending  at  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  printing  into 
England.  During  all  this  time  the  scholastic  philos¬ 
ophy  reigned  undisturbed  at  the  universities.  Wick- 
liffe,  so  far  as  his  methods  of  argument  and  reliance 
on  logic  were  concerned,  was  as  much  a  schoolman 
as  the  friars  who  contended  with  him.  Wickliffe’s 
first  attacks  upon  the  established  order  were  directed, 
not  against  doctrine,  but  against  encroachments  of  the 
church  upon  the  state,  against  the  holding  of  tem¬ 
poral  “lordship”  or  authority  by  ecclesiastical  per¬ 
sons,  and  against  the  claim  asserted  by  the  Pope  to 
receive  “Peter’s  pence,”  or  an  equivalent,  from  the 
English  nation. 

All  the  writings  hitherto  described  were  in  Latin. 
But  Wickliffe,  resolved  to  carry  the  conflict  into  a 
more  spacious  arena,  and  to  appeal  to  popular  sym¬ 
pathy  by  writing  in  the  language  of  the  people.  He 
preached  and  circulated  many  English  sermons  ;  he 
organized  his  body  of  itinerant  preachers  ;  assisted  by 
his  followers  he  put  into  circulation  an  incredible 
number  of  English  tracts,  directed  against  abuses  in 
discipline,  and  what  he  deemed  errors  in  doctrine. 

But  the  sunny  south  produced  in  that  age  other 
poets  beside  the  French,  poets  the  force  and  melody 
of  whose  writings  caused  the  glory  of  Lorris  and 
Machault  to  wax  pale  in  comparison.  Chaucer  must 
have  become  acquainted  with  Boccaccio  at  an  early 
age,  for  in  the  Assembly  of  Foules,  written  when  he 
was  only  twenty-four  or  twenty-five,  several  stanzas 
are  translated  from  the  description,  in  the  Theseide  ot 
the  Italian  poet,  of  the  garden  of  Queen  Nature.  With 
Petrarch  he  is  believed  on  reasonable  grounds  to  have 
become  acquainted  during  his  visit  to  Italy  in  }373  5 
the  charming  allusion  to  the  “  laureat  poete,  in  the 
prologue  to  the  “  Clerk’s  dale,”  is  familiar  to  every 
reader.  Dante,  whom  he  calls  “  the.  grete  poete  of 
Itaille,”  supplied  him  with  a  vision  in  the  “House 
#f  Fame,”  and  with  the  materials  of  one  of  the  trage¬ 
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dies  in  the  “  Monke’s  Tale,”  the  story  of  Count 
Ugolino.  But  it  was  to  Boccaccio  that  his  obligations 
were  the  largest ;  from  his  Filostrato  he  translated, 
though  with  many  additions  and  alterations,  his  Troy- 
lus  and  Crysyde ;  the  “  Knighte’s  Tale  ”  is  in  the  main 
a  translation  of  the  Theseide,  and  two  or  three  other 
Canterbury  Tales  are  more  or  less  close  renderings 
of  stories  in  the  Decameron. 

After  all,  had  Chaucer  done  no  more  than  has  been 
already  indicated,  though  he  would  have  deserved 
credit  for  polishing  and  regularizing  the  language, 
and  would  have  left  models  of  style  for  later  ages  to 
imitate,  he  would  not  have  earned  the  praise  of  a 
great  and  immortal  poet.  In  this  category,  however, 
he  is  definitely  placed,  in  virtue  of  the  original  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Canterbury  Tales.  He  “saw  life  thoroughly 
and  saw  it  whole;  ”  his  somewhat  keen  and  caustic 
temper  opened  his  eyes  to  the  tricks  of  hypocrites 
and  pretenders,  which  his  manly  straightforwardness 
made  him  expose  without  ceremony ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  noble  and  really  superior  cast  of  his  charac¬ 
ter  placed  him  in  full  sympathy  with  those  who  in 
heroic  self-denial  were  following  under  his  eyes  the 
counsels  of  perfection. 

Coming  to  speak  of  Gower  after  Chaucer,  we  de¬ 
scend,  as  we  now  clearly  see,  through  an  enormous 
interval ;  but  this  distance  was  not  so  apparent  to 
their  contemporaries  and  immediate  successors. 

Yet  it  would  not  be  easy  to  overrate  the  effect  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  invention  of  printing  on  the  development 
of  literature,  and  the  diffusion  of  those  complex  influ¬ 
ences  and  arrangements  which  we  call  civilization. 
Language  and  its  devices  exist  but  to  promote  the 
rapid  interchange  of  ideas  between  man  and  man  ; 
and  the  device  of  printing  is  a  further  long  step  in  the 
same  march,  and  a  part  of  the  same  endeavor.  By 
means  of  it,  books  reached  in  five  years  countries 
which  before  they  had  not  reached  in  twenty,  and 
readers  were  multiplied  a  hundred  fold.  Through  it 
the  speculations  of  scholars  and  the  theories  of  phi¬ 
losophers  could  be  quickly  brought  before  the  whole 
body  of  learned  men  and  philosophers  in  Europe; 
hence  arose  counter  speculations  and  adverse  the¬ 
ories,  which  again  obtained  publicity  with  the  same 
rapidity  as  the  first,  and  to  this  process  there  was  no 
limit.  Poetry,  as  being  one  of  the  more  spontaneous 
growths  of  the  human  mind — the  child  of  passion  and 
imagination,  not  of  controversy — owed  comparatively 
little  to  the  new  invention.  The  literary  annals  of 
Spain  furnish  us  with  the  names  of  more  than  a 
hundred  poets  who  adorned  the  long  reign  of  John  II. 
of  Castile,  ere  printing  came  into  being  ;  while  for  a 
century  after  the  discovery,  the  poetic  art  was  in  a 
feeble  and  inert  condition,  both  in  Spain  and  England. 
On  the  other  hand,  historical  studies  of  all  kinds, 
since  they  flourish  in  proportion  to  the  facilities  given 
of  collecting  facts  and  materials — and  printing  greatly 
enhanced  these  facilities — received  a  sudden  and  high¬ 
ly  beneficial  impulse. 

The  first  book  certainly  known  to  have  been  printed 
in  England  is  the  Dictes  and  Sayings  of  the  Philoso¬ 
phers,  a  translation  from  the  French  ;  this  was  printed 
by  Caxton  in  1477,  within  the  precincts  of  the  abbey 
of  Westminster.  For  fifteen  years  more  Caxton  la¬ 
bored  diligently  in  his  vocation,  and  at  his  death,  in 
1492,  left  the  art  of  printing  firmly  established  in 
England.  An  examination  of  the  list  of  works  which 
he  printed  shows  what  branches  of  literature  were 
most  in  esteem  in  the  English  society  of  his  day. 
Professor  Craik  enumerates  forty-five  works,  which 
comprise  all  Caxton’s  more  important  typographical 
performances.  Of  these,  thirteen  are  religious  and 
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devotional,  twelve  are  works  of  romance  and  chivalry 
or  other  prose  fiction,  seven  are  historical  or  legal 
works,  five  are  English  versions  of  classical  authors, 
five  handbooks  or  didactic  works,  and  three  editions 
of  English  poets. 

Period  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation ,  1477 
—1 5  79* — A  new  interest  seized  upon  all  the  more  lively 
intelligences  —  that  of  recovering  what,  having  passed 
into  oblivion,  might  still  be  recoverable  of  the  works 
of  the  ancients,  as  well  as  of  appropriating  thoroughly 
what  was  already  known.  In  Latin  literature  the 
chief  works  had  long  been  known ;  Virgil,  Ovid,  and 
even  many  of  the  works  of  Cicero,  had  for  ages  been 
the  delight  of  scholars  and  the  food  of  poets.  But 
even  in  respect  of  these,  the  greater  publicity  which 
the  multiplication  of  copies  by  the  printing-press  gave 
to  them  led  to  innumerable  questions  being  stirred, 
which  till  then  had  lain  comparatively  dormant. 

But  it  was  Greek  learning,  because  of  the  compara¬ 
tive  newness  of  the  field,  and  the  inconceivable  value 
of  the  treasures  which  it  hid,  that  awakened  the  most 
intense  and  passionate  interest.  The  story  of  the  re¬ 
vival  of  Greek  studies  in  Italy,  toward  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  is  as  exciting  to  a  sensitive  intel¬ 
lect  as  any  romance.  Gradually  the  contagion  of  the 
learned  frenzy  which  created  a  hundred  academies 
and  literary  societies  in  the  Italian  cities  spread  itself 
across  the  Alps.  England  was  but  very  little,  if  at 
all,  behind  France.  William  Latimer,  a  priest  and  an 
Oxford  man,  is  continually  mentioned  in  the  letters  of 
Erasmus  and  his  contemporaries  as  a  scholar  of  vast 
erudition,  and  especially  conversant  with  Greek. 

It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  after  this  brilliant  open¬ 
ing  of  the  study  of  the  humanities  at  Oxford,  the 
dawn  was  overcast,  and  a  dismal  reaction  set  in. 
Erasmus  tells  us  that,  about  1518,  a  body  of  brutal 
obscurantists  appeared  in  the  university,  who,  calling 
themselves  Trojans,  attempted  by  ridicule  and  petty 
persecution  to  discourage  the  study  of  Greek.  The 
king  was  induced  to  interfere,  and  the  nuisance  was 
after  a  while  suppressed.  At  Cambridge,  though  the 
study  of  Greek  appears  to  have  been  introduced 
later  than  at  Oxford,  it  was  carried  on  without  check 
or  discouragement,  and  was  supported  by  endow¬ 
ments  at  a  later  period  than  at  the  sister  university. 

From  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries  in  1536  to 
the  end  of  his  reign,  the  violence  and  brutality  of 
Henry  VIII.  exercised  a  baneful  effect  on  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  learning.  Instead  of  conferring  together  about 
the  Greek  particles,  Oxford  men  were  obliged  to  con¬ 
sider  what  they  should  think  and  say  about  the  king’s 
divorce.  The  fate  of  More,  the  finest  scholar  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  and  a  writer  of  European  reputation,  of  whom 
Charles  V.  said  to  the  English  ambassador,  “We 
would  rather  have  lost  the  best  city  of  our  dominions 
than  such  a  worthy  councilor,”  dispirited  and  alarmed 
all  English  men  of  letters.  The  accession  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  brought  another  change.  The  schoolmen  were 
again  ejected,  and  with  contumely,  from  English 
seats  of  learning.  By  a  singular  irony  of  fate,  the 
name  of  the  owner  of  one  of  the  brightest  and  most 
penetrating  intellects  ever  given  to  man,  Duns  Scotus, 
came  to  be  used,  in  England,  as  a  synonym  for  a 
blockhead.  Polite  literature  was  now  so  exclusively 
cultivated  that  it  destroyed  philosophy.  The  old 
systems  were  discredited,  but  no  new  system  was 
adopted  in  their  place.  In  the  first  twenty  years  of 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  though  exact  scholarship  did 
not  flourish  much,  there  was  a  great  and  very  beneficial 
activity  in  the  work  of  making  translations  from  the 
classics.  The  names  of  Golding,  North,  Phaier, 
Marlowe,  and  Stanihust  indicate  the  authors  of  the 
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chief  of  these.  Fairfax  and  Harrington  translated  the 
masterpieces  of  Tasso  and  Ariosto.  But  for  the 
ample  store  of  fresh  materials  thus  supplied,  the 
genius  of  Shakespeare,  who  had  not  a  university 
education,  must  have  displayed  itself  under  compara¬ 
tively  restricted  forms. 

In  the  article  Drama  it  was  described  how  the 
modern  drama  grew  up  under  the  shadow  of  the 
church,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  convey  a  clear 
notion  of  the  mode  in  which  the  ancient  miracle  plays 
were  performed.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
entire  system  of  language  and  allusions  in  these  plays 
is  contemporary.  The  moral  effects  upon  juvenile 
spectators  of  so  much  loose  talk,  conveyed  to  them, 
as  it  was  with  a  sanction  (for  a  religious  aim  was  al¬ 
ways  professed,  and  indeed  as  a  rule  sincerely  enter¬ 
tained  in  these  exhibitions),  cannot  have  been  of  an 
improving  nature. 

Gradually  something  more  refined,  more  in  the 
fashion,  than  any  miracle  play,  was  called  for  at 
courts  and  colleges.  Then  arose  the  moral  plays,  in 
which  the  allegorical  treatment  and  metaphysical  re¬ 
finements  which  were  of  the  taste  of  the  age  were  ap¬ 
plied  to  dramatic  entertainments.  Saints  and  angels 
were  discarded ;  and  virtues,  vices,  and  abstract  no¬ 
tions  of  various  kinds  took  their  place  as  the  dramatis 
personce. 

VI.  The  Old  Civilization  in  conflict  with  Puritan¬ 
ism ,  1579-1660. — The  poets  and  dramatists  of  this 
period,  as  well  as  a  large  body  of  the  clergy,  clave 
heartily  to  the  civilization  and  culture  which  they  had 
inherited  from  the  past.  To  this  form  of  civilization 
the  Puritan  or  ultra-reforming  party,  was  radically 
opposed.  The  culture  which  had  gathered  treasures 
from  every  side,  and  welcomed  all  that  was  good  and 
beautiful  in  paganism,  was  tainted  and  abominable  in 
their  eyes.  To  them  it  seemed  that  a  Christian  society 
should  be  exclusively  formed  and  built  up  on  models 
furnished  by  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  On  the 
outbreak  of  civil  war  the  Puritans,  gaining  the 
upper  hand  in  London,  immediately  shut  up  the 
theaters.  It  is  not,  therefore,  without  reason  that 
we  have  characterized  the  epoch  which  we  are  con¬ 
sidering  as  that  of  the  “  conflict  between  Puritanism 
and  the  old  civilization.” 

Yet  morality  was  in  the  end  the  gainer.  For  in 
spite  of  narrowness,  and  exaggeration  and  occa¬ 
sional  hypocrisy,  there  was  real  earnestness  and 
virtuous  intention  in  the  great  body  of  the  Puritans ; 
and  to  these  qualities  society  eventually  did  homage 
by  refusing  to  tolerate,  in  poetry  at  least,  what  was 
openly  and  scandalously  immoral.  In  spite  of  one 
or  two  who  leap  over  the  line,  poetry  in  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century,  and  still  more  in  the  nineteenth,  has 
not  permitted  her  votaries  to  write  as  they  please, 
but  has  prescribed  to  them  measure  and  seemliness. 
This  may  indeed  be  attributed  to  the  increasing  re¬ 
finement  of  European  life,  but  that  refinement  itself, 
so  far  as  it  is  moral,  is  to  a  large  extent  the  work  of 
the  Puritan  spirit. 

Without  further  preface  let  us  turn  to  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  that  amazing  phenomenon,  the.  literature  of 
the  Elizabethan  age.  Many  circumstances,  many 
slowly  elaborated  changes,  had  prepared  the  way. 
The  cautious  peace-policy  of  Elizabeth,  her  wise  love 
of  economy,  and  her  care  to  surround  herself  with 
able  counselors,  produced  their  natural  fruits  in  a 
state  of  general  prosperity  never  experienced  before. 
Every  adventurous  and  inquiring  mind  was  stimulated 
by  the  reports  continually  arriving  of  the  discovery 
of  “  islands  far  away,”  of  riches  and  beauty,  which 
the  earth  had  hitherto  veiled  from  her  children,  re- 
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veaietl  to  wondering ‘eyes  in  America  and  the  East,  of 
inventions  which  enlarged  the  power,  and  discover¬ 
ies  which  widened  the  knowledge  of  man.  Again  the 
greatly  augmented  use  of  the  language  as  a  literary 
instrument,  consequent  upon  the  religious  dissensions 
now  temporarily  silenced,  had,  as  already  explained, 
made  it  a  much  fitter  organ  for  thought  than  it  had 
been  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Lastly,  the  pow¬ 
erful  influences  now  pressing  in  from  abroad  must  be 
duly  weighed.  The  genius  of  Ariosto  had  clothed 
mediaeval  romance  in  a  splendid  garb,  which,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  thirteenth  century,  made  the  sub¬ 
ject  attractive  to  cultivated  minds.  Tasso’s  epic,  with 
its  sustained  grace  and  sweetness,  had  shown  how 
the  shades  and  half-shades  of  sentiment  in  which  re¬ 
fined  spirits  delight  can  be  expressed  by  correspond¬ 
ing  nuances  of  language. 

Reaction  and  Counter- Action ,  1660-1700. — At  the 
Restoration,  the  king  and  his  personal  friends,  who 
had  lived  abroad  during  the  Commonwealth  and  Pro¬ 
tectorate,  brought  to  England  a  sense  of  fitness  in 
things  literary,  and  an  aversion  to  what  was  grotesque 
and  exaggerated  in  style,  which  they  had  picked  up  in 
the  polished  society  of  the  French  salons. 

Nor  was  this  superiority  of  our  neighbors  sensibly 
diminished  till  the  next  century,  when  Addison, 
Steele,  and  Swift  redressed  the  balance.  Yet  it  must 
be  conceded  to  Dryden  that  the  prose  of  his  numer¬ 
ous  essays,  prefaces  and  dedications,  prefixed  or  sub¬ 
joined  to  his  published  plays,  is  comparably  more 
polished  and  more  effective  than  any  of  the  rude  at¬ 
tempts  at  criticism  which  our  writers  had  hitherto  at¬ 
tempted. 

In  political  philosophy  the  reactionary  spirit  was 
represented  by  Sir  Robert  Filmer,  who,  in  his  Patri- 
archa(\G&6),  argued  that  legitimate  kings  inherited 
the  absolute  power  over  their  subjects,  which  he  as¬ 
sumed  Adam  and  the  patriarchs  to  have  possessed  and 
exercised  over  their  families.  This  doctrine  was  op¬ 
posed  by  the  republican  Algernon  Sidney,  and  also  by 
Locke,  whose  admirable  Treatises  on  Government  ap¬ 
peared  in  1688. 

In  other  departments  of  literature,  as  well  as  po¬ 
litical  philosophy,  the  counteraction  strongly  asserted 
itself.  Milton,  “on  evil  tongues  though  fallen,  and 
evil  times,”  knew  that  he  should  “fit  audience  find, 
though  few,”  when  at  the  close  of  life  he  gave  his 
long-promised  service  to  the  epic  muse,  and  “  sang 
an  elaborate  song  to  generations.” 

The  theological  controversies  of  the  period  were 
carried  on  chiefly  between  deists  and  churchmen 
on  the  one  hand,  and  non-jurors  and  oath-takers  on 
the  other.  There  will  always  be  able  men  to  whom 
revealed  religion  will  not  commend  itself,  because 
demonstration  of  its  truth  is  in  the  nature  of  things 
impossible,  and  the  portal  through  which  conviction 
must  be  reached  is  too  lowly  for  many  to  enter.  In 
this  age  of  reasoning,  the  English  writers  who  fol¬ 
lowed  Hobbes  in  eliminating  the  supernatural  from 
Christianity  considered  it  to  be  their  duty  to  exhibit 
their  proofs  in  the  clearest  and  most  systematic  man- 
*  ner.  Thus  arose  the  school  of  English  deists. 

In  philosophy  the  trains  of  thought  which  Hobbes 
and  Leibnitz  had  pursued  were  either  further  devel¬ 
oped,  or  led  to  opposing  reactions.  Hobbes’  selfish 
theory  of  morals,  and  his  disposition  to  leave  out  the 
idea  of  God  from  his  system  of  the  universe,  found 
resolute  opponents,  not  only  in  Clarke  and  Berkeley, 
but  also  in  Shaftesbury,  the  noble  author  of  the  Char¬ 
acteristics.  The  treatises  composing  this  work  were 
published  at  various  times  between  1708  and  1 7 1 3* 
Shaftesbury  maintains  the  disinterested  theory  of 
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morals,  btit  rather  m  a  rhetorical  way  than  with 
much  solidity  of  argument ;  he  derives  virtue,  benefi¬ 
cence,  and  compassion,  not  from  a  source  tainted  by 
self-interest,  but  from  the  delight  which  the  mind 
naturally  takes  in  actions  and  feelings  conformable  to 
its  own  unperverted  nature.  In  his  general  reason¬ 
ing  on  the  constitution  of  nature  and  of  man,  Shaftes¬ 
bury  is  an  optimist. 

In  France  and  Spain,  Lesage  and  Lazarillo  de 
Tormes  had  already  won  laurels  by  writing  humor¬ 
ous  tales  of  fiction  in  prose.  Defoe,  with  us,  was  the 
first  of  a  series  in  which  he  has  had  so  many  brilliant 
successors,  by  composing  Robinson  Crusoe  (1719). 
Many  other  fictitious  tales,  in  all  which  he  aimed  at 
the  appearance  of  being  a  truthful  narrator  of  facts, 
followed  from  the  same  facile  pen.  But  in  the  tex¬ 
ture  of  these,  as  in  the  mind  that  produced  them,  there 
was  something  coarse  and  homely ;  they  could  not 
supplant  for  refined  readers  the  high-flown  romances 
of  France.  That  was  reserved  for  the  sentimental 
novels  of  Richardson. 

The  Triumph  of  Compromise ,  1729-1789. — In  the 
early  part  of  this  period,  Pope,  who  died  in  1744, 
was  still  the  great  literary  force  ;  for  most  of  the  re- 
mainder  of  it,  that  honor  belonged  to  Samuel  John¬ 
son.  Nothing  can  more  strongly  demonstrate  the 
vitality  of  the  political  principles  which  triumphed  at 
the  Revolution  than  the  fact  that  both  these  great 
men,  though  in  secret  they  abhorred  the  compromise, 
had  no  choice  but  to  acquiesce  in  it.  Pope,  whose 
grounds  of  dislike  were  both  religious  and  political, 
indemnified  himself  for  his  acquiescence  by  many  a 
scornful  gibe  and  bitter  sarcasm  leveled  at  the  Ger¬ 
man  family  which  had  seated  itself  on  the  Stuart 
throne.  The  defect  of  a  compromise  is,  that  it  does 
not  kindle  enthusiasm ;  under  it  politics  and  politi¬ 
cians  are  apt  to  grow  dull  and  vapid.  Such  a  state  of 
things  prevailed  at  the  time  of  the  rising  of  1745, 
when  the  young  Pretender  was  not  very  far  from 
succeeding,  from  sheer  inertness  on  the  part  of  those 
concerned  in  upholding  the  Revolution  settlement. 
Soon  afterward  there  was  a  change.  Young  men 
grew  up,  before  whose  eyes  floated  visions  of  an  ex¬ 
panding  empire ;  the  rapid  advance  of  the  American 
colonies,  the  success  of  Englishmen  in  India,  on  both 
of  which  fields  France  was  then  our  rival,  stimulated 
the  genius  of  the  elder  Pitt,  and  furnished  themes  for 
the  eloquence  of  Burke. 

This  period  witnessed  the  foundation  of  the  science 
of  political  economy  by  Adam  Smith,  whose  memor¬ 
able  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth 
of  Nations  appeared  in  1776.  Cowper,  ever  on  the 
brink  of  insanity,  resorted  to  literature  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  his  mind  from  preying  on  itself. 

Beyond  the  Tweed,  as  Johnson  was  sinking  toward 
the  grave,  and  when  the  voice  of  English  poetry  had 
almost  ceased  to  sound,  a  man  of  genius  was  coming 
to  maturity,  whose  direct  and  impassioned  utterances, 
straight  from  the  heart  of  nature,  were  to  reduce  the 
frigid  imitators  of  Pope  to  their  proper  insignificance, 
to  startle  the  dull  worshipers  of  the  conventional, 
and  to  prepare  the  English-speaking  world  for  that 
general  break-up  of  formulas  which  the  tempest  of 
the  French  Revolution  was  about  to  initiate.  Robert 
Burns  was  a  native  force;  no  foreign  literature 
molded  him,  no  influence  of  Continental  thought 
either  made  or  marred  him.  He  had  the  education  of 
a  Scottish  peasant,  and  his  self-culture  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  consisted  in  much  more  than  reading 
Pope  and  Shenstone,  the  Spectator ,  Sterne’s  novels, 
and  a  few  other  popular  books.  His  natural  powers 
were  of  the  finest  and  highest  order. 
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Prose  fiction  more  and  more  came  to  supply  that  kind 
of  intellectual  distraction  which  had  before  been  sought 
in  the  drama.  Fielding’s  Tom  Jones  and  Amelia, 
Richardson’s  Clarissa  Harlowe  and  Sir  Charles  Grandi- 
son,  made  the  same  kind  of  stir  in  general  society  that 
had  been  caused  by  Dryden’s  heroic  plays  some  eighty 
years  before.  His  abrupt  half-declaration  to  Harriet 
—  “  Honor  forbids  me  ;  yet  honor  bids  me  ;  —  yet  I  can¬ 
not  be  unjust,  ungenerous,  selfish!” — is  a  delicious 
lorceau  which  can  never  fail  to  captivate,  and  fill  with 
ittendrissement,  souls  of  sensibility.  After  Richardson 
md  Fielding  came  Smollett,  with  his  Roderick  Random 
tnd  Humphrey  Clinker ,  novels  of  coarser  mold,  and 
Tristrai?i  Shandy  and  the  Sentimental  Journey.  As 
vorks  of  humor,  which  contain  also  several  admirable 
md  minutely  drawn  pictures  of  character,  the  two  last- 
lamed  works,  or  at  any  rate  Tristram  Shandy ,  stand 
alone  in  English  literature. 

To  the  novels  already  mentioned  Goldsmith’s  Vicar 
of  Wakefield  (1766)  must  be  added  —the  book  which 
first  drew  Goethe’s  attention  to  English  literature,  and 
disclosed  the  hitherto  unsuspected  idyllic  side  of  the 
existence  of  the  good  Protestant  village  pastor. 

The  luminous  intellect  of  Voltaire  had,  in  the  Essai 
sur  les  Moeurs,  cast  a  fresh  light  on  history,  which  was 
soon  reflected  in  the  writings  of  English  students  in  this 
field.  In  the  preface  to  the  Essai,  Voltaire  said  that 
the  question  was  no  longer  to  inform  the  world  “  in  what 
year  a  prince  who  did  not  deserve  to  be  remembered 
succeeded  another  barbarian  like  himself,  in  the  midst 
of  a  rude  and  coarse  nation.”  Henceforth  it  would  be 
the  business  of  a  historian  to  seek  out,  amidst  the  throng 
of  recorded  events,  “  that  which  deserve  to  be  known 
by  us  —  the  spirit,  the  manners,  the  usages  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  nations.”  Not  believing  in  Christianity,  andlook- 
jng  to  intellectual  and  literary  culture  as  the  great 
means  of  human  progress,  Voltaire  naturally  regarded 
the  history  of  the  first  ten  centuries  of  our  era  as  “  no 
more  deserving  of  being  known  than  the  history  of  the 
wolves  and  the  bears  ;  ”  feudalism  and  the  Middle  Ages 
filled  him  with  disgust ;  it  was  only  when  he  came  to  the 
Renaissance,  with  its  revival  of  learning,  its  tolerance  of 
theological  differences,  and  its  love  of  polish,  that  he 
seemed  to  find  anything  worth  writing  a  history  about. 
Hume,  composing  a  History  of  England  (1754)  under 
the  influence  of  ideas  not  very  dissimilar  to  those  of  Vol¬ 
taire,  and  commencing  with  the  Stuart  period,  was  not 
likely  to  write  favorably  of  the  Puritans,  who  were 
neither  tolerant  nor  polished.  Robertson’s  historical 
pictures  —  of  Scotland,  of  Charles  V.,  and  of  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  America  —  did  not,  except  incidentally,  go  back 
beyond  the  period  of  the  Renaissance. 

Gibbon’s  great  work,  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  is  designed  to  trace  the  gradual  polit¬ 
ical  debilitation  of  the  empire,  and  the  extinction  of  let¬ 
ters  and  arts  through  the  ravages  of  the  barbarians  ; 
thence  passing  with  a  firm  and  vigorous  step  through 
the  long  night  of  barbarism  he  dilates  with  eloquence 
and  delight  on  the  story  of  the  rekindling  of  the  flame 
of  learning,  and  the  renewed  appreciation  of  beauty  and 
refinement,  which  characterized  the  Italian  Renaissance 
of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 

A  return  upon  skepticism  was  a  frequent  incident  in 
the  history  of  the  Greek  schools  of  thought,  especially 
when  the  principles  of  opposing  systems  had  been  put 
forth  with  unusual  warmth,  and  their  supporters  had 
found  reconciliation  and  the  explanation  of  differences 
out  of  the  question.  An  example  of  this,  in  the  history 
of  English  thought,  is  furnished  by  t’  ;  case  of  Hume. 
The  colossal  system  of  Kant  was  Known  to  Dugald 
Stewart  (whose  first  work,  Outlines  of  Moral  Philoso¬ 
phy*  appeared  in  1793),  but  only  through  the  medium 


of  an  imperfect  Latin  translation;  from  this  cause, 
probably,  he  is  thought  to  have  failed  to  do  full  justice 
to  it. 

The  French  Revolution,  1789-1832. — Probably  there 
was  not  a  single  gifted  mind  in  any  country  of  Europe 
upon  which  the  tempest  of  the  French  Revolution  did 
not  come  with  a  stimulating  or  disturbing  influence. 
Young  men  —  hasty  counselors  ever,  from  the  days  of 
Rehoboam —  thrilled  with  hope  and  flushed  with  excite¬ 
ment,  announced  and  believed  that  a  golden  age  had 
opened  for  mankind.  Wordsworth  hastened  from  Cam¬ 
bridge  in  1792  to  France,  where  he  lived  more  than  a 
year,  and  formed  some  Girondist  acquaintances ;  Col¬ 
eridge  invented  a  scheme  for  an  ideal  community  which 
was  to  form  a  model  settlement,  to  be  conducted  on 
principles  of  pantisocracy,  on  the  banks  of  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  ;  Southey  nearly  got  himself  into  trouble  by  pub¬ 
lishing  Wat  Tyler,  a  dramatic  sketch  of  an  inflammatory 
and  seditious  character.  On  the  other  hand,  the  young 
Walter  Scott  looked  with  shrewd,  clear  eyes  on  the 
tumultuous  scene,  and  was  not  tempted  to  throw  him¬ 
self  into  the  vortex;  for  him  the  treasures  of  Europe’s 
mighty  past  were  real  and  precious,  and  not  to  be 
bartered  for  any  quantity  of  visionary  hopes  and  fairy 
gold.  Soon  the  proceedings  of  the  Revolutionists  made 
it  clear  enough  that  human  nature  and  human  motives 
were  not  changed;  and  the  ranks  of  reaction  were 
rapidly  filled.  In  England  an  immense  effect  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  appearance  of  Burke’s  Reflections  on  the 
French  Revolution  in  1791.  The  sympathizers  with 
the  French  republicans  dwindled  in  number  so  fast,  that 
at  the  end  of  the  century,  as  it  was  sportively  said,  the 
whole  of  the  opposition  to  Pitt’s  government  in  the 
House  of  Lords  went  home  from  the  debate  in  a  single 
hack  cab.  Wordsworth,  Southey,  and  Coleridge  changed 
round  to  the  Conservative  side.  The  appearance  in 
France  of  the  Genie  du  Christianisme  (1802)  by  Cha¬ 
teaubriand  marked  the  commencement  of  the  great  con¬ 
tinental  reaction.  The  public  policy  of  England  be¬ 
came  essentially  conservative  ;  she  endeavored  to  prop 
up  all  the  old  monarchies  on  the  Continent,  whether 
they  deserved  to  live  or  not;  she  harbored  thousands 
of  French  priests ;  she  supported  the  temporal  power 
of  the  pope.  A  remarkable  dissonance  hence  arose  be¬ 
tween  the  policy  of  the  country  and  some  of  the  finest 
notes  in  its  literature.  While  the  English  aristocracy 
was  putting  forth  its  full  strength  to  combat  Jacobinism 
by  land  and  sea,  the  spirit  of  revolution  breathed  from 
the  passages  of  Shelley  and  Byron.  The  war  with 
Napoleon  was  waged  with  the  approval  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  nation  ;  but  the  able  critics  and  pub¬ 
licists  who  conducted  the  Edinburgh  Review  (started 
in  1802)  were  vehemently  opposed  to  it,  and  would,  if 
their  influence  had  prevailed,  have  withdrawn  the  sword 
of  England  from  the  contest  at  least  ten  years  before 
Waterloo. 

The  romantic  poems  of  Scott  {Lay  of  the  Last  Min¬ 
strel,  Marmion,  L.ady  of  the  Lake,  etc.)  were  popular 
because  they  were  in  sympathy  with  the  return  (now 
strongly  pronounced)  of  the  European  mind  toward 
chivalry,  feudalism,  and  the  mediaeval  spirit.  The 
works  of  the  Renaissance  were  no  longer  praised  ;  its 
art  was  held  to  be  imitative  or  debased,  its  refinement 
to  be  superficial,  its  enthusiasm  fictitious.  Taking  its 
cue  from  Rousseau,  all  the  world  was  thirsting,  or  pre¬ 
tending  to  thirst,  after  nature  and  simplicity ;  the 
na'ivetf  and  spontaneity,  real  or  imagined,  of  the  “  ages 
of  faith  ”  seemed  incalculably  better  than  the  finesse  and 
self-consciousness  of  modern  times.  Working  this  vein 
somewhat  too  long,  Scott  was  at  last  outshone  in  it  by 
Byron,  whose  romantic  tales  {Bride  of  A  by  d os.  The 
Corsair,  The  Giaour,  etc.)  were  still  more  remote  from 
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the  dullness  and  conventionality  of  ordinary  life  than 
those  of  Scott.  In  Childe  Harold ,  a  poem  finely  but 
unequally  versified  in  the  Spenserian  stanza,  the  noble 
poet  described  himself  traveling  through  Spain,  Italy 
and  Greece,  a  prey  to  melancholy  discontent,  brooding 
over  the  perishing  relics  of  departed  greatness,  but  un¬ 
able  to  utter  any  formula  potent  for  its  re-creation 
other  than  vague  cries  for  the  bursting  of  all  fetters 
which  repress  the  spirit  or  the  limbs  of  men.  The  in¬ 
creasing  moral  disorder  of  Byron’s  mind  is  marked  by 
the  appearance  of  Don  yuan ,  a  long,  rambling  poem, 
written  after  his  wife  had  left  him,  and  he  had  gone  to 
the  continent  in  1816,  never  to  return.  In  1823  he 
joined  the  Greek  insurgents  who  had  taken  arms  to 
throw  off  the  Turkish  yoke.  He  landed  at  Missolonghi, 
spent  large  sums  of  money,  but  effected  nothing  of  im¬ 
portance  ;  and  in  April,  1824,  he  was  cut  off  by  a  fever. 

Shelley  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  influence  which 
the  revolutionary  literature  of  that  age  possessed  in 
molding  or  modifying  human  character.  His  own 
earliest  recollections  dated  to  a  time  when  all  ranks  of 
English  society  were  animated  by  feelings  of  horror  and 
detestation  at  the  French  “  Terror,”  and  in  no  mood  to 
embrace  any  revolutionary  sentiment,  or  even  give  a 
hearing  to  any  novel  opinion.  Yet  the  mind  of  Shelley 
—  nursed  upon  the  skeptical  suggestions  of  Hume,  the 
utopian  speculations  of  Godwin,  and  the  antinomian 
dreams  of  Rousseau,  and  pushing  to  extremes,  from 
the  fervor  of  a  nature  in  which  prudence  and  diffidence 
found  no  place,  all  that  he  read  —  was  in  a  state  of  high 
revolt,  even  in  his  college  days,  against  all  that  was 
held  sacred  by  other  men.  Sent  away  from  Oxford,  he 
fell  in  with  the  bright,  high-spirited  Harriet  Westbrook, 
and  induced  her  to  marry  him.  But  all  bonds,  includ¬ 
ing  those  of  matrimony,  which  fettered  the  free  inclina¬ 
tions  of  the  mind,  Shelley  had  taught  himself  to  regard 
as  a  tyranny  to  be  withstood.  He  grew  tired  of  Har¬ 
riet,  formed  a  connection  of  free  love  with  Mary  God¬ 
win,  and  deserted  his  hapless  wife,  who,  two  years  after¬ 
ward,  committed  suicide.  Whether  .Shelley  would  ever 
have  brought  his  wild  actions  and  wilder  thoughts 
under  any  discipline  it  is  impossible  to  tell,  for  he  was  cut 
off  by  a  sudden  and  early  death.  His  poems  display 
the  most  perfect  and  wonderful  mastery  of  the  resources 
of  the  English  language  for  the  purposes  of  imaginative 
expression  that  has  ever  been  attained  to  among  the 
poets.  As  Pope  and  Dryden  gave  us  logic  in  meter,  so 
Byron  and  Shelley  gave  us  rhetoric  in  meter.  Splendid 
pieces  of  declamation  may  be  found  in  the  Childe  Harold 
and  Isles  of  Greece  of  the  one  poet,  and  in  the  Hellas 
and  Revolt  of  Islam  of  the  other.  The  Sky-lark ,  and 
some  other  poems,  considered  as  creations  of  the  pure 
imagination,  have  surely  never  been  surpassed. 

An  accidental  circumstance  —  the  finding  of  an  old 
unfinished  MS.  in  a  forgotten  nook  of  a  cabinet  — 
turned  Sir  Walter  Scott  into  the  path  of  prose  fiction, 
in  which  his  strong  memory  and  inexhaustible  imagina¬ 
tion,  joined  with  a  gift  for  picturesque  description,  and 
the  faculty,  within  certain  limits,  of  creating  and  pre¬ 
senting  living  types  of  character,  eminently  qualified 
him  to  excel.  Then  was  given  to  the  world  the  long 
and  splendid  series  of  novels,  commencing  with  IVaver- 
ly  and  ending  (when  his  mind  had  partially  given  way) 
with  Castle  Dangerous. 

Since  the  death  of  Scott,  the  power  of  literature, 
combined  with  journalism,  has  been  continually  on  the 
rise.  The  novelists,  while  describing,  have  modified  the 
social  customs  ;  the  essayists  have  been  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  political  reforms  ;  the  poets  have  stirred 

_ generally  to  thoughts  and  desires  of  change  —  the 

impressible  hearts  of  the  young.  The  power  of  art 
over  the  human  mind,  and  its  influence  in  determining 
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the  aspects  of  life,  have  been,  in  all  English-speaking 
countries,  declining,  while  that  of  literature  has  been 
advancing.  Whether  this  particular  distribution  of  the 
master-influences  that  affect  mankind  will  continue  to 
prevail,  or  whether  art  is  destined  to  regain  among  us 
a  portion  of  its  early  power,  and  the  sway  of  literature 
to  be  correspondingly  restricted,  is  a  question  which  the 
future  must  decide. 

ENGRAVING.  The  verb  engrave  is  an  old  French 
word  adopted  by  the  English  language,  in  which  it  bears 
at  the  present  day  but  one  signification,  that  of  marking 
by  incision.  The  grave  in  which  the  dead  are  buried  is 
connected  with  these  words  both  by  its  meaning  and  its 
etymology.  The  idea  of  a  furrow  or  cutting  is  essential 
to  engraving,  much  more  essential  than  any  artistic  idea. 
The  rudest  mark  which  is  cut  into  the  substance  of  any¬ 
thing  is  really  an  engraving,  while  the  most  admirable 
drawing  which  does  not  cut  into  the  surface  is  not  en 
graving  at  all. 

Engraving  may  then  be  defined  as  writing  or  draw- 
ing,  in  which  the  marks  are  produced  by  removing  it 
portion  of  the  substance  on  which  the  writing  or  draw¬ 
ing  is  made,  instead  of  by  simply  staining  or  discolor* 
ing  it  as  ink  and  lead  pencil  do,  or  covering  it  with  an 
opaque  or  transparent  pigment  as  in  oil-painting. 

The  idea  of  multiplication  by  printing,  or  by  casting 
(as  in  seal  engraving),  is  a  mere  accidental  suggestion 
and  not  an  essential  part  of  the  art.  Engraving  pre¬ 
ceded  printing,  and  is  still  much  used  without  any  con¬ 
nection  with  printing,  as  in  the  chased  ornamentation 
of  silver  plate,  fire-arms,  jewelry,  and  other  objects  of 
luxury. 

The  engraver,  in  the  fine  arts,  is  almost  invariably  oc¬ 
cupied  in  translating  the  works  of  painters,  as  by  his 
intervention  they  can  afterward,  at  least  in  translation, 
be  widely  disseminated  by  the  press. 

There  are  several  different  varieties  of  engraving,  the 
chief  of  which  are — (1)  Line  engraving  on  metal  plates, 
usually  of  copper  or  steel,  in  which  the  line  is  always 
incised;  (2)  etching,  usually  on  metal,  in  which  the 
lines  are  corroded  by  means  of  acid  ;  (3)  mezzotint,  in 
which  there  are  no  lines  whatever,  but  only  shades  pro¬ 
duced  by  roughening  the  surface  of  the  metal ;  and  (4) 
woodcut,  in  which  the  lines  which  print  black  have  to 
be  left  in  relief,  while  the  surface  round  them  is  cut 
away. 

These  primary  technical  conditions  have  an  irresisti¬ 
ble  influence  even  upon  the  mental  qualities  exhibited 
in  the  different  kinds  of  engraving.  Each  kind  is  favor¬ 
able  to  certain  mental  states,  and  unfavorable  to  others, 
each  being  in  itself  an  artistic  as  well  as  a  technical  dis¬ 
cipline.  A  line  engraver  will  not  see  or  think  like  an 
etcher,  nor  an  etcher  like  an  engraver  in  mezzotint ;  and 
the  consequence  of  this  difference  is  that  the  manner  in 
which  a  line  has  to  be  cut  has  a  great  influence  in  de¬ 
termining  the  direction  of  artistic  taste  and  feeling. 
Nor  is  this  influence  confined  to  the  engravers  them¬ 
selves.  The  enormous  multiplication  of  their  works  by 
printing  makes  engravers  only  second  to  writers  in  their 
power  over  public  taste,  which  they  can  refine  or  vitiate 
by  spreading  refined  or  vulgar  interpretations  of  pict¬ 
ures. 

Wood  Engraving. — It  is  natural  that  wood  engraving 
should  have  occurred  first  to  the  primitive  mind,  be¬ 
cause  the  manner  in  which  woodcuts  are  printed  is  the 
most  obvious  of  all  the  kinds  of  printing.  If  a  block  of 
wood  is  inked  with  a  greasy  ink  and  then  pressed  on  a 
piece  of  paper,  the  ink  from  the  block  will  be  transferred 
at  once  to  the  paper,  on  which  we  shall  have  a  black 
patch  exactly  the  size  and  shape  of  the  inked  surface.  Now, 
suppose  that  the  simple  Chinese  who  first  discovered  this 
was  ingenious  enough  to  go  a  step  further,  it  would  evi 
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dently  occur  to  him  that  if  one  of  the  elaborate  signs, 
each  of  which  in  his  own  language  stood  for  a  word, 
were  drawn  upon  the  block  of  wood,  in  reverse,  and 
then  the  whole  of  the  white  wood  sufficiently  cut  away 
to  leave  the  sign  in  relief,  an  image  of  it  might  be  taken 
on  the  paper  much  more  quickly  than  the  sign  could  be 
sopied  with  a  camel-hair  brush  and  India  ink.  No 
sooner  had  this  experiment  been  tried  and  found  to  an¬ 
swer  than  block-printing  was  discovered,  and  from  the 
printing  of  signs  to  the  printing  of  rude  images  of  things, 
exactly  in  the  same  manner,  the  step  was  so  easy  that  it 
must  have  been  made  insensibly.  Wood  engraving, 
then,  is  really  nothing  but  that  primitive  block-cutting 
which  prepared  for  the  printer  the  letters  in  relief  now 
replaced  by  movable  types,  and  the  only  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  delicate  modern  wood  cut  and  the  rude  letters  in 
the  first  printed  books  is  a  difference  of  artistic  skill  and 
knowledge.  In  Chinese  and  Japanese  woodcuts  we  can 
still  recognize  traditions  of  treatment  which  come  from 
the  designing  of  their  written  characters.  The  main 
elements  of  a  Chinese  or  a  Japanese  woodcut,  uninflu¬ 
enced  by  European  example,  are  dashing  or  delicate 
outlines  and  markings  of  various  thickness,  exactly  such 
as  a  clever  writer  with  the  brush  would  make  with  his 
India  ink  or  vermillion.  Often  we  get  a  perfectly 
black  blot,  exquisitely  shaped  and  full  of  careful  pur¬ 
pose,  and  these  broad  vigorous  blacks  are  quite  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  kind  of  printing  for  which  wood  engrav¬ 
ing  is  intended. 

It  has  not  hitherto  been  satisfactorily  ascertained 
whether  wood  engraving  came  to  Europe  from  the  East 
or  was  rediscovered  by  some  European  artificer.  The 
precise  date  of  the  first  European  woodcut  is  also  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  doubt,  but  here  we  have  certain  data  which  at 
least  set  limits  to  the  possibility  of  error.  European 
wood  engraving  dates  certainly  from  the  first  quarter  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  It  used  to  be  believed  that  a  cut 
of  St.  Christopher,  very  rudely  executed,  and  dated  1423, 
was  the  Adam  of  all  our  woodcuts,  but  subsequent  in¬ 
vestigations  have  shaken  this  theory.  There  is  a  cut  in 
the  Brussels  library,  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  surrounded 
by  four  saints,  which  is  dated  1418,  but  the  composi¬ 
tion  is  so  very  elegant  and  the  drawing  so  refined  and 
beautiful,  that  one  has  a  difficulty  in  believing  the  date, 
though  it  is  received  as  authentic.  The  Virgin  and 
Child  of  the  Paris  library  is  without  date,  but  is  sup¬ 
posed,  apparently  with  reason,  to  be  earlier  than  either 
of  the  two  we  have  mentioned ;  and  M.  Delaborde  has 
proved  that  two  cuts  were  printed  in  1406. 

The  very  earliest  wood  engraving  consisted  of  outlines 
and  white  spaces  with  smaller  black  spaces,  but  shading 
is  rare  or  absent.  Before  passing  to  shaded  woodcuts 
we  may  mention  a  kind  of  wood  engraving  practiced  in 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  by  a  French  engraver, 
often  called  Bernard  Milnet,  though  his  name  is  a  matter 
of  doubt,  and  by  other  engravers  nearer  the  beginning 
of  that  century.  This  method  is  called  the  crible ,  a 
word  for  which  there  is  no  convenient  translation  in 
English.  It  means,  riddled  with  small  holes ,  as  a  tar¬ 
get  may  be  riddled  with  small  shot.  The  effect  of  light 
and  dark  is  produced  in  this  kind  of  engraving  by  sink¬ 
ing  a  great  number  of  round  holes  of  different  diameters 
in  the  substance  of  the  wood,  which,  of  course,  all  come 
white  in  the  printing ;  it  is,  in  short,  a  sort  of  stippling 
in  white.  When  a  more  advanced  kind  of  wood  engrav¬ 
ing  had  become  prevalent  the  crible  was  no  longer  used 
for  general  purposes,  but  it  was  retained  for  the  grounds 
of  decorative  wood  engraving,  being  used  occasionally 
in  borders  for  pages,  in  printer’s  marks,  and  other  de¬ 
signs,  which  were  survivals  in  black  and  white  of  the 
ancient  art  of  illuminating.  Curiously  enough,  this 
kind  of  wood  engraving,  though  long  disused  for  pur¬ 


poses  of  art,  has  of  late  years  been  revived  with  excel¬ 
lent  effect  for  scientific  purposes.  It  is  now  the  accepted 
method  of  illustration  for  astronomical  books.  The 
black  given  by  the  untouched  wooden  block  represents 
the  night  sky,  and  the  holes,  smaller  or  larger,  represent 
in  white  the  stars  and  planets  of  lesser  or  greater  mag 
nitude.  The  process  is  so  perfectly  adapted  to  this  pur¬ 
pose,  being  so  cheap,  rapid,  and  simple,  that  it  will 
probably  never  be  superseded.  The  objections  to  it  for 
artistic  purposes  are,  however,  so  obvious  that  they  were 
soon  perceived  even  by  the  untrained  critical  faculty  of 
the  earlier  workmen,  who  turned  their  attention  to 
woodcut  in  simple  black  lines,  including  outline  and 
shading.  In  early  work  the  outline  is  firm  and  very  dis¬ 
tinct,  being  thicker  in  line  than  the  shading,  and  in  the 
shading  the  lines  are  simple,  without  cross-hatchings,  as 
the  workmen  found  it  easier  and  more  natural  to  take 
out  a  white  line-like  space  between  two  parallel  or  nearly 
parallel  black  lines  than  to  cut  out  the  twenty  or  thirty 
small  white  lozenges  into  which  the  same  space  would 
have  been  divided  by  cross-hatchings. 

Wood  engraving  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  much 
more  conventional  than  it  is  in  the  present  day,  and  this 
very  conventionalism  enabled  it  to  express  what  it  had 
to  express  with  greater  decision  and  power.  The  wood 
engraver  in  those  days  was  free  from  many  difficult  con¬ 
ditions  which  hamper  his  modern  successor.  He  did 
not  care  in  the  least  about  aerial  perspective,  and  nobody 
expected  him  to  care  about  it;  he  did  not  trouble  his 
mind  about  local  color,  but  generally  omitted  it,  some¬ 
times,  however,  giving  it  here  and  there,  but  only  when 
it  suited  his  fancy.  As  for  light  and  shade,  he  shaded 
only  when  he  wanted  to  give  relief,  but  never  worked 
out  anything  like  a  studied  and  balanced  effect  of  light 
and  shade,  nor  did  he  feel  any  responsibility  about  the 
matter.  What  he  really  cared  for,  and  generally  at¬ 
tained,  was  a  firm,  clear,  simple  kind  of  drawing,  con¬ 
ventional  in  its  indifference  to  the  mystery  of  nature  and 
to  the  poetic  sentiment  which  comes  to  us  from  that 
mystery,  but  by  no  means  indifferent  to  fact,  of  a  decided 
and  tangible  kind.  The  wood  engraving  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  was  a  singularly  positive  art,  as  positive 
as  carving ;  indeed,  most  of  the  famous  woodcuts  of  that 
time  might  be  translated  into  carved  panels  without 
much  loss  of  character.  Their  complete  independence 
of  pictorial  conditions  might  be  illustrated  by  many  ex¬ 
amples.  In  Durer’s  Salutation  the  dark  blue  of  the  sky 
above  the  Alpine  Mountains  is  translated  by  dark  shad¬ 
ing,  but  so  far  is  this  piece  of  local  color  from  being 
carried  out  in  the  rest  of  the  composition  that  the  im¬ 
portant  foreground  figures,  with  their  draperies,  are 
shaded  as  if  they  were  statues  in  plaster  of  Paris. 

In  Holbein’s  admirable  series  of  small  well- filled  com¬ 
positions,  the  Dance  of  Death,  the  firm  and  matter-of- 
fact  drawing  is  accompanied  by  a  sort  of  light-and-shade 
adopted  simply  for  convenience,  with  as  little  reference 
to  natural  truth  as  might  be  expected  in  a  stained-glass 
window.  There  is  a  most  interesting  series  of  little 
woodcuts  drawn  and  engraved  in  the  sixteenth  century 
by  J.  Amman,  as  illustrations  of  the  different  handi¬ 
crafts  and  trades,  and  entitled,  The  Baker ,  The  Miller, 
The  Butcher,  and  so  on.  Nothing  is  more  striking  in 
this  valuable  series  than  the  remarkable  closeness  with 
which  the  artist  observed  everything  in  the  nature  of  a 
hard  fact,  such  as  the  shape  of  a  hatchet  or  a  spade  ; 
but  he  sees  no  mystery  anywhere  —  he  can  draw  leaves 
but  not  foliage,  feathers  but  not  plumage,  locks  but  not 
hair,  a  hill  but  not  a  landscape.  In  the  Witches'  Kit¬ 
chen,  a  woodcut  by  Baldung  Grim,  of  Strasburg,  dated 
1510,  the  steam  rising  from  the  pot  is  so  hard  that  it  has 
the  appearance  of  two  trunks  of  trees  denuded  of  their 
bark,  and  makes  a  pendant  in  the  composition  to  a  real 
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tree  on  the  opposite  side  which  does  not  look  more  sub¬ 
stantial.  The  clouds  of  steam  round  about  the  jet  are 
like  puddings.  Nor  was  this  a  personal  deficiency  in 
Baldung  Grim.  It  was  Diirer’s  own  way  of  engraving 
clouds  and  vapor,  and  all  the  engravers  of  that  time  fol¬ 
lowed  it.  Their  conceptions  were  much  more  those  of 
a  carver  than  those  of  a  painter.  Diirer  actually  did 
carve  in  high  relief,  and  Griin’s  Witches'  Kitchen  might 
be  carved  in  the  same  manner  without  loss ;  indeed  it 
has  the  appearance  of  an  alto-rilie7>o  with  the  ground 
tinted  darker  than  the  carvings.  When  the  engravers 
were  rather  draughtsmen  than  carvers,  their  drawing 
was  of  a  decorative  character.  For  example,  in  the 
magnificent  portrait  of  Christian  III.  of  Denmark  by 
Jacob  Binck,  one  of  the  very  finest  examples  of  old  wood 
engraving,  the  face  and  beard  are  drawn  with  few  lines 
and  very  powerfully,  but  the  costume  is  treated  strictly 
as  decoration,  the  lines  of  the  patterns  being  all  given, 
with  as  little  shading  as  possible,  and  what  shading  there 
is  is  simple,  without  cross-hatching. 

The  perfection  of  simple  wood  engraving  having  been 
attained  so  early  as  the  sixteenth  century,  the  art  be¬ 
came  extremely  productive,  and  has  been  so  ever  since. 
During  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  it  still 
remained  a  comparatively  severe  and  conventional  form 
of  art,  because  the  workmen  shaded  as  much  as  possible 
either  with  straight  lines  or  simple  curves,  so  that  there 
was  never  much  appearance  of  freedom.  Modern  wood 
engraving  is  quite  a  distinct  art,  being  based  on  differ¬ 
ent  principles,  but  between  the  two  stands  the  work  of 
an  original  genius,  Bewick,  who  cannot  be  overlooked. 
He  was  born  in  1753,  and  died  in  1828.  Although  ap¬ 
prenticed  to  an  engraver  in  1767,  he  was  never  taught 
to  draw,  and  got  into  ways  and  habits  of  his  own  which 
add  to  the  originality  of  his  work,  though  his  defective 
training  is  always  evident.  His  work  is  the  more  genu¬ 
ine  from  his  habit  of  engraving  his  own  designs,  which 
left  him  perfect  freedom  of  interpretation,  but  the  genu- 
iness  of  it  is  not  only  of  the  kind  which  comes  from  in¬ 
dependence  of  spirit,  it  is  due  also  to  his  fidelity  to  the 
technical  nature  of  the  process,  a  fidelity  very  rare  in 
the  art. 

The  two  centuries  in  which  wood  engraving  has  de¬ 
veloped  itself  most  remarkably  are  the  sixteenth  and  the 
nineteenth.  Wood  engraving  in  the  nineteenth  century 
has  no  special  character  of  its  own,  nothing  like 
Bewick's  work,  which  had  a  character  derived  from  the 
nature  of  the  process ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
modern  art  is  set  to  imitate  every  kind  of  engraving  and 
every  kind  of  drawing.  Thus  we  have  woodcuts  that 
imitate  line  engraving,  others  that  copy  etching  and 
even  mezzotint,  while  others  try  to  imitate  the  crumb¬ 
ling  touch  of  charcoal  or  of  chalk,  or  the  wash  of  water- 
color,  or  even  the  wash  and  the  pen-line  together.  The 
art  is  put  to  all  sorts  of  purposes ;  and,  though  it  is  not 
and  cannot  be  free,  it  is  made  to  pretend  to  a  freedom 
which  the  old  masters  would  have  rejected  as  an  affec¬ 
tation.  Rapid  sketches  are  made  on  the  block  with  the 
pen,  and  the  modern  wood  engraver  sets  himself  pa¬ 
tiently  to  cut  out  all  the  spaces  of  white,  in  which  case 
the  engraver  is  in  reality  less  free  than  his  predecessor 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  though  the  result  has  a  false 
appearance  of  liberty.  The  woodcut  is  like  a  polyglot 
who  has  learned  to  speak  many  other  languages  at  the 
risk  of  forgetting  his  own.  And,  wonderful  as  may  be 
its  powers  of  imitation,  it  can  only  approximate  to  the 
arts  which  it  imitates;  it  can  never  rival  each  of*  them 
on  its  own  ground.  It  can  convey  the  idea  of  etching  or 
water-color,  but  not  their  quality;  it  can  imitate  the 
manner  of  a  line  engraver  on  steel,  but  it  cannot  give  the 
delicacy  of  his  lines.  Whatever  be  the  art  which  the 
wood  engraver  imitates,  a  practiced  eye  sees  at  the  first 
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glance  that  the  result  is  nothing  but  a  woodcut.  There¬ 
fore,  although  we  may  admire  the  suppleness  of  an  art 
which  can  assume  so  many  transformations,  it  is  certain 
that  these  transformations  give  little  satisfaction  to 
severe  judges.  We  are  bound,  however,  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  in  manual  skill  and  in  variety  of  resource 
modern  wood  engravers  far  excel  their  predecessors.  A 
Belgian  wood  engraver,  St£phane  Pannemaker,  exhib¬ 
ited  at  the  Salon  of  1876  a  wood-cut  entitled  La  Baig- 
neuse,  which  astonished  the  art-world  by  the  amazing 
perfection  of  its  method,  all  the  delicate  modeling  of  a 
nude  figure  being  rendered  by  simple  modulations  of  un¬ 
broken  line.  Both  English  and  French  publications 
abound  in  striking  proofs  of  skill.  The  modern  art,  as 
exhibited  in  these  publications,  may  be  broadly  divided 
into  two  sections,  one  depending  upon  line,  in  which 
case  the  black  line  of  a  pen  sketch  is  carefully  pre¬ 
served,  and  the  other  depending  upon  tone,  when  the 
tones  of  a  sketch  with  the  brush  are  translated  by  the 
wood  engraver  into  shades  obtained  in  his  own  way  by 
the  burin. 

Copper  and  Steel  Plate  Engraving. — Engraving  on 
plates  of  copper  and  steel  is  the  converse  of  wood 
engraving  in  method.  In  line  engraving  it  is  the  line 
itself  which  is  hollowed,  whereas  in  the  woodcut,  as  we 
have  seen,  when  the  line  is  to  print  black  it  is  left  in 
relief,  and  only  whitespaces  and  white  lines  are  hollowed. 
There  was  no  difficulty  about  discovering  the  art  of 
line  engraving,  which  has  been  practiced  from  the 
earliest  ages.  The  prehistoric  Aztec  hatchet  given  to 
Humboldt  in  Mexico  was  just  as  really  and  truly 
engraved  as  a  modern  copper-plate  with  outlines  after 
Flaxman  or  Thorwaldsen  ;  the  Aztec  engraving  is  of 
course  ruder  than  the  European,  but  it  is  the  same  art. 
The  important  discovery  which  made  line  engraving  one 
of  the  multiplying  arts  was  the  discovery  how  to  print 
an  incised  line,  which  would  not  occur  to  every  one, 
and  which  in  fact  was  hit  upon  at  last  by  accident,  and 
known  for  some  time  before  its  real  utility  was  suspected. 
Line  engraving  in  Europe  does  not  owe  its  origin  to 
the  woodcut,  but  to  the  chasing  on  gold-smiths’  work. 
If  the  reader  will  look  at  any  article  of  jewelery  in 
which  the  metal  is  ornamented  with  incised  designs,  he 
will  there  see  the  true  origin  of  our  precious  Dlirers  and 
Marcantonios. 

The  characteristics  of  early  metal  engraving  in 
Germany  are  seen  to  perfection  in  Martin  Schongauer 
and  Albert  Diirer,  who,  though  with  striking  differences, 
had  many  points  in  common.  Schongauer  was  the 
earlier  artist  of  the  two,  as  he  died  in  1488;  while  the 
date  of  Diirer’s  death  is  1528,  just  forty  years  later. 
Schongauer  was  therefore  a  whole  generation  before 
Diirer,  yet  scarcely  inferior  to  him  in  the  use  of  the 
burin,  though  Diirer  has  a  much  greater  reputation, 
due  in  great  measure  to  his  singular  imaginative  powers. 
Schongauer  is  the  first  great  German  engraver  who  is 
known  to  us  by  name,  but  he  was  preceded  by  an 
unknown  German  master,  whom  we  now  call  the 
master  of  1466,  who  had  Gothic  notions  of  art  (in 
strong  contrast  to  the  classicism  of  Baccio  Baldini), 
but  used  the  burin  skillfully  in  his  own  way,  conceiving 
of  line  and  shade  as  separate  elements,  yet  shading 
with  an  evident  desire  to  follow  the  form  of  the  thing 
shaded,  and  with  lines  in  various  directions.  Schon- 
gauer’s  art  is  a  great  stride  in  advance,  and  we  find  in 
him  an  evident  pleasure  in  the  bold  use  of  the  burin. 
Outline  and  shade,  in  Schongauer,  are  not  nearly  so 
much  separated  as  in  Baccio  Baldini,  and  the  shading, 
generally  in  curved  lines,  is  far  more  masterly  than  the 
straight  shading  of  Mantegna.  Diirer  continued  Schon- 
gauer’s  curved  shading,  with  increasing  manual  delicacy 
and  skill;  and  as  he  found  himself  able  to  perform  feats 
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with  the  burin  which  amused  both  himself  and  his 
buyers,  he  over-loaded  his  plates  with  quantities  of 
living  and  inanimate  objects,  each  of  which  he  finished 
with  as  much  care  as  if  it  were  the  most  important 
thing  in  the  composition.  The  engravers  of  those  days 
had  no  conception  of  any  necessity  for  subordinating 
one  part  of  their  work  to  another;  they  drew,  like 
children,  first  one  object  and  then  another  object,  and 
so  on  until  the  plate  was  furnished  from  top  to  bottom 
and  from  the  left  side  to  the  right.  Here,  of  course, 
is  an  element  of  facility  in  primitive  art  which  is  denied 
to  the  modern  artist.  In  Diirer  all  objects  are  on  the 
same  plane. 

From  Diirer  we  come  to  Italy  again,  through  Marc- 
antonio,  who  copied  Diirer,  translating  more  than  sixty 
of  his  woodcuts  upon  metal.  It  is  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  things  in  the  history  of  art,  that  a  man  who 
had  trained  himself  by  copying  northern  work,  little  re¬ 
moved  from  pure  Gothicism,  should  have  become  after¬ 
ward  the  great  engraver  of  Raphael,  who  was  much 
pleased  with  his  work  and  aided  him  by  personal  advice. 
Vet,  although  Raphael  was  a  painter,  and  Marcantonio 
his  interpreter,  the  reader  is  not  to  infer  that  engraving 
had  as  yet  subordinated  itself  to  painting.  Raphael 
himself  evidently  considered  engraving  a  distinct  art,  for 
he  never  once  set  Marcantonio  to  work  from  a  picture, 
but  always  (much  more  judiciously)  gave  him  drawings, 
which  the  engraver  might  interpret  without  going  out¬ 
side  of  his  own  art;  consequently  Marcantonio’s  works  are 
always  genuine  engravings,  and  are  never  pictorial.  Mar¬ 
cantonio  was  an  engraver  of  remarkable  power.  In 
him  the  real  pure  art  of  line-engraving  reached  its  ma¬ 
turity. 

The  history  of  line-engraving,  from  the  time  of  Ru¬ 
bens  to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is 
rather  that  of  the  vigorous  and  energetic  application  of 
principles  already  accepted  than  any  new  development. 
From  the  two  sources  we  have  already  indicated,  the 
school  of  Raphael  and  the  school  of  Rubens,  a  double 
tradition  flowed  to  England  and  France,  where  it  infil¬ 
led  and  directed  English  and  French  practice.  The 
rst  influence  on  English  line-engraving  was  Flemish, 
and  came  from  Rubens  through  Vandyke,  Vorsterman, 
and  others ;  but  the  English  engravers  soon  underwent 
French  and  Italian  influences,  for  although  Payne 
learned  from  Fleming,  Faithorne  studied  in  France  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Philippe  de  Champagne,  the  painter, 
and  Robert  Nanteuil,  the  engraver.  Sir  Robert  Strange 
studied  in  France  under  Philippe  Lebas,  and  then  five 
years  in  Italy,  where  he  saturated  his  mind  with  Italian 
art.  French  engravers  came  to  stay  and  work  in  Eng¬ 
land  as  they  went  to  study  in  Italy,  so  that  the  art  of 
engraving  became  in  the  eighteenth  century  a  cosmopoli- 
tanlanguage.  In  figure-engraving  the  outline  was  less  and 
less  insisted  upon.  Strange  made  it  his  study  to  soften  and 
lose  the  outline.  Meanwhile,  the  great  classical  Renais¬ 
sance  school,  with  Gerard  Audran  at  its  head,  had  car¬ 
ried  forward  the  art  of  modeling  with  the  burin,  and 
had  arrived  at  great  perfection  of  a  sober  and  dignified 
kind.  Audran  was  very  productive  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  died  in  1703,  after  a  life  ot 
severe  self-direction  in  labor,  the  best  external  influence 
he  underwent  being  that  of  the  painter,  Nicolas  Poussin. 
He  made  his  work  more  rapid  by  the  use  of  etching,  but 
kept  it  entirely  subordinate  to  the  work  of  the  burin. 
The  influence  of  Claude  Lorrain  on  the  engraving  of 
landscape  was  exercised  less  through  his  etchings  than 
his  pictures,  which  compelled  the  engravers  to  study  del¬ 
icate  distinctions  in  the  values  of  light  and  dark.  In 
this  way,  through  Woollet  and  Vivares,  Claude  exer¬ 
cised  an  influence  on  landscape  engraving  almost  equal 
to  that  of  Raphael  and  Rubens  on  the  engraving  of  the 


figure,  though  he  did  not,  like  those  painters,  direct  his 
engravers  personally. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  line-engraving  has  received 
both  an  impulse  and  a  check,  which  by  many  is  thought 
to  be  its  death  blow.  The  impulse  came  from  the  growth 
of  public  wealth,  the  increasing  interest  in  art  and  the 
increase  in  the  commerce  of  art,  which  now,  by  means 
of  engraving,  penetrated  into  the  homes  of  the  middle 
classes,  as  well  as  from  the  growing  demand  for  illus¬ 
trated  books,  which  have  given  employment  to  en¬ 
gravers  of  first-rate  ability.  The  check  to  line-engrav¬ 
ing  has  come  from  the  desire  for  cheaper  and  more  rapid 
methods,  a  desire  satisfied  in  various  ways,  but  especi¬ 
ally  by  etching  and  by  the  various  kinds  of  photography. 
Nevertheless,  the  nineteenth  century  has  produced  more 
highly  accomplished  work  in  line-engraving,  both  in  the 
figure  and  in  landscape.  Its  characteristics,  in  compar¬ 
ison  with  the  work  of  other  centuries,  are  chiefly  a  more 
thorough  and  delicate  rendering  of  local  color,  light  and 
shade,  and  texture. 

Etching . — We  mention  etching  amongst  the  causes 
which  have  operated  destructively  on  line-engraving. 
The  chief  difference  between  the  two  arts  is  that  in  line- 
engraving  the  furrow  is  produced  by  the  ploughing  of 
the  burin,  whereas  in  etching  the  copper  is  eaten  away 
by  acid.  The  English  word  is  merely  an  Anglicized 
form  of  the  Dutch  esten,  which  has  the  same  origin  as 
our  verb  to  eat,  consequently,  unless  there  is  corrosion, 
or  eating  away  of  substance,  there  is  no  etching.  The 
word  is  vulgarly  and  most  erroneously  used  for  pen 
drawing. 

The  two  countries  in  which  etching  has  been  most 
practiced  are  Holland  and  France.  It  has  also  been 
successfully  practiced  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  England, 
but  not  to  so  great  an  extent.  It  has  resembled  line- 
engraving  in  receiving  a  powerful  impulse  from  cele¬ 
brated  painters,  but  whereas,  with  the  exception  of 
Albert  Diirer,  the  painters  have  seldom  been  practical 
line-engravers,  they  have  advanced  etching  not  only  by 
advice  given  to  others,  but  by  the  work  of  their  own 
hands.  Rembrandt  did  as  much  for  etching  as  either 
Raphael  or  Rubens  for  line-engraving  ;  and  in  land¬ 
scape  the  etchings  of  Claude  had  an  influence  which 
still  continues,  both  Rembrandt  and  Claude  being  prac¬ 
tical  workmen  in  etching,  and  very  skillful  workmen. 
And  not  only  these,  but  many  other  eminent  painters 
have  practiced  etching  successfully,  each  in  his  own  way. 
Ostade,  Ruysdael,  Berghem,  Paul  Potter,  Karl  Dujar- 
din,  etched  as  they  painted,  and  so  did  a  greater  than 
any  of  them,  Vandyke.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the 
present  century  etching  was  almost  a  defunct  art,  except 
as  it  was  employed  by  engravers  as  a  help  to  get  faster 
through  their  work,  of  which  “engraving”  got  all  the 
credit,  the  public  being  unable  to  distinguish  between 
etched  lines  and  lines  cut  with  the  burin.  During  the 
last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  however,  there  has  been  a 
great  revival  of  etching  as  an  independent  art,  a  revival 
which  has  extended  all  over  Europe,  though  France  has 
had  by  far  the  largest  and  most  important  shai*e  in  it. 
It  was  hoped,  at  the  beginning  of  this  revival,  that  it 
would  lead  to  the  production  of  many  fine  original 
works  ;  but  the  commercial  laws  of  demand  aud  supply 
have  unfortunately  made  modern  etching  almost  entirely 
the  slave  of  painting.  Nearly  all  the  clever  etchers  of 
the  present  day  are  occupied  in  translating  pictures, 
which  many  of  them,  especially  Unger,  Jacquemart, 
Flameng,  and  Rajon,  do  with  remarkable  ability,  even 
to  the  very  touch  and  texture  of  the  painter.  The 
comparative  rapidity  of  the  process,  and  the  ease  with 
which  it  imitates  the  manner  of  painters,  have  caused 
etching  to  be  now  very  generally  preferred  to  line-en¬ 
graving  by  publishers  for  the  translation  of  all  pictures 
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except  those  belonging  to  a  severe  and  classical  style  of 
art,  for  which  the  burin  is,  and  will  always  remain,  bet¬ 
ter  adapted  than  the  etching  needle. 

Aquatint.  —  This  is  a  kind  of  etching  which  success¬ 
fully  imitates  washes  with  a  brush.  There  are  many 
ways  of  preparing  a  plate  for  aquatint,  but  the  following 
is  the  best.  Have  three  different  solutions  of  rosin  in 
rectified  alchohol,  making  them  of  various  degrees  of 
strength,  but  always  thin  enough  to  be  quite  fluid,  the 
weakest  solution  being  almost  colorless.  First  pour 
the  strongest  solution  on  the  plate.  When  it  dries  it 
will  produce  a  granulation  ;  and  you  may  now  bite  as  in 
ordinary  etching  for  your  darker  tones,  stopping  out 
what  the  acid  is  not  to  operate  upon,  or  you  may  use  a 
brush  charged  with  acid,  perchloride  of  iron  being  a 
very  good  mordant  for  the  purpose.  After  cleaning 
the  plate,  you  proceed  with  the  weaker  solutions  in  the 
the  same  way,  the  weakest  giving  the  finest  granulation 
for  skies,  distances,  etc. 

Aquatint  may  be  effectively  used  in  combination  with 
line  etching,  and  still  more  harmoniously  with  soft 
ground  etching,  in  which  the  line  imitates  that  of  the 
lead  pencil. 

ENGUERA,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Valencia,  in 
Spain,  is  situated  in  a  mountainous  district  thirty-two 
miles  south-southwest  of  Valencia  and  twelve  miles 
west-northwest  of  San  Felipe. 

ENKHUIZEN,  a  seaport  town  of  the  Netherlands,  in 
the  province  of  North  Holland,  situated  on  the  Zuyder 
Zee,  twenty-eight  miles  north-northeast  of  Amsterdam. 

ENNIS,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough  and 
market-town  of  Ireland,  the  capital  of  the  County  of 
Clare,  Province  of  Munster,  is  situated  on  the  Fergus, 
about  twenty-five  miles  west-northwest  from  Limerick, 
with  which  town  and  Athenry  it  is  connected  by  rail¬ 
way. 

ENNISCORTHY,  a  market-town  of  Wexford  Coun¬ 
ty,  Ireland,  thirteen  miles  north-northwest  of  Wexford, 
on  the  side  of  a  steep  hill  above  the  Slaney,  which  here 
becomes  navigable  for  barges  of  a  large  size. 

ENNISKILLEN,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary 
borough  and  market-town  of  Ireland,  capital  of  the 
County  of  Fermanagh,  Province  of  Ulster,  is  situated  on 
an  island  in  the  strait  or  river  which  connects  the  upper 
and  lower  lakes  of  Lough  Erne,  102  miles  northwest 
from  Dublin  and  twenty-two  miles  from  Clones  by  rail¬ 
way. 

ENNIUS,  Q.  Although  Ennius  is  known  to  us  only 
from  fragments  of  his  writings  and  from  ancient  testi¬ 
mony,  yet  there  is  sufficient  evidence  from  both  sources 
to  justify  us  in  assigning  to  him  a  position  of  great  emi¬ 
nence  and  influence  in  Roman  literature.  Although  not 
the  creator  of  that  literature,  for  he  is  later  in  date,  not 
only  than  Livius  Andronicus  and  Naevius,  but  than 
Plautus,  yet  he  did  more  than  any  of  the  early  writers  to 
impart  to  it  a  character  of  serious  elevation,  and  thereby 
to  make  it  truly  representative  of  Rome.  The  influence 
of  Naevius  was  little  felt  by  subsequent  writers  ;  and,  al¬ 
though  the  works  of  Plautus  have  enjoyed  a  happier  for¬ 
tune  than  those  of  Ennius,  yet  Latin  comedy  was  essen¬ 
tially  an  exotic  product,  and  stood  in  no  direct  relation 
to  Roman  life,  nor  to  the  deepest  and  most  permanent 
moods  of  the  national  mind.  On  the  other  hand,  both 
Lucretius  and  Virgil  may  be  regarded  as  inheriting  the 
spirit  of  Ennius  ;  and  in  many  fragments  of  his  various 
works  we  recognize  his  affinity  with  the  genius  of  Roman 
history,  oratory,  and  satire. 

The  circumstances  of  his  life  naturally  fitted  him  to 
become  the  chief  medium  of  contact  between  the  art  and 
intelligence  of  Greece  and  the  practical  energy  and  com¬ 
manding  character  of  Rome.  He  was  born  among  the 
Calabrian  Mountains  (“  Calabris  in  montibus  ortus  ”)  in 
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the  small  town  of  Rudiae,  in  the  year  239  B.c.,  one  year 
after  the  date  of  the  first  dramatic  representation  of 
Livius  Andronicus,  and  two  years  after  the  end  of  the 
first  Punic  war. 

From  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Rome  till  his  death  in 
169  b.c.  ,  he  devoted  himself  actively  to  various  kinds  of 
literary  production,  and  probably  to  giving  instruction 
in  Greek,  for  which  a  great  demand  existed  among  the 
families  of  more  liberal  ideas  among  the  Roman  aristoc¬ 
racy.  He  lived  on  the  Aventine,  “  in  a  plain  and  simple 
way,(attended  only  by  a  single  maid-servant”  (to  quote 
the  words  of  Jerome  in  his  continuation  of  the  Eusebian 
Chronicle),  and  enjoying  the  friendship  of  the  foremost 
men  in  the  State,  such  as  the  great  Scipio  and  M.  Ful- 
vius  Nobilior,  the  conqueror  of  ^Etolia. 

He  died  at  the  age  of  seventy,  immediately  after  pro¬ 
ducing  the  tragedy  of  Thyestes.  In  the  last  book  of  his 
epic  poem,  in  which  he  seems  to  have  given  various  de¬ 
tails  of  his  personal  history,  he  mentions  that  he  was  in 
his  sixty-seventh  year  at  the  date  of  its  composition. 
He  compared  himself,  in  contemplation  of  the  close  of 
the  great  work  of  his  life,  to  a  gallant  horse  which, 
after  having  often  won  the  prize  at  the  Olympic  games, 
obtained  his  rest  when  weary  with  age.  A  similar  feel¬ 
ing  of  pride  at  the  completion  of  a  great  career  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  memorial  lines  which  he  composed  to  be 
placed  under  his  bust  after  death  —  “  Let  no  one  weep 
for  me,  or  celebrate  my  funeral  with  mourning,  for  I  still 
live,  as  I  pass  to  and  fro  through  the  mouths  of  men.” 

ENOCH.  Four  persons  of  this  name  are  mentioned 
in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  The  first  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Cain,  who  called  a  city  which  he  built  by 
the  same  name  as  his  first-born.  In  the  English 
Authorized  Version  Enoch  appears,  in  the  form  Hanoch. 
as  the  name  of  the  eldest  son  of  Reuben,  and  of  a  son 
of  Midian.  The  name  is  most  familiar,  however,  as 
that  of  the  son  of  Jared  and  the  father  of  Methusaleh, 
whose  life  is  told  in  Gen.  v,  18-24,  an(l  further  illus¬ 
trated  in  Heb.  xi,  5. 

ENOS  (the  ancient  yEnos),  a  seaport  town  in  the 
metropolitan  province  of  European  Turkey,  vilayet  of 
Adrianople  and  sandjak  of  Gallipoli,  is  situated  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Enos,  thirty-eight  miles  north¬ 
west  of  Gallipoli  and  eighty  miles  southwest  of  Adria¬ 
nople. 

ENRIQUEZ  GOMEZ,  Antonio,  the  name  finally 
adopted  by  a  Spanish  dramatist  and  poet,  who  was  the 
son  of  Don  Diego  Enriquez  Villanueva,  a  converted 
Portuguese  Jew,  and  during  the  first  part  of  his  public 
life  was  known  as  Enrique  Enriquez  de  Paz.  He  was 
born  in  Seville;  probably  between  1600  and  1602,  and 
obtained  a  classical  education.  His  twentieth  year  was 
hardly  out  when  he  entered  the  army,  and  his  military 
services  procured  him,  not  only  the  rank  of  captain,  but 
also  admission  into  the  Portuguese  order  of  San  Miguel 
de  Avis.  About  1629  a  number  of  comedies  from  his 
pen  were  represented  in  the  theater  of  Madrid,  the 
Cardenal  de  Albornoz  and  Fernan  Mendez  Pinto  be¬ 
ing  especially  applauded ;  and  he  was  probably  still  in 
the  capital  in  1635,  when  there  appeared,  his  Fama 
postuma  a  la  vida  y  niuerte  de  Lope  de  Vega.  Fear 
of  persecution  on  account  of  his  suspected  Jewish  pro¬ 
clivities  seems  to  have  led  him  to  leave  Spain  in  1636  ; 
and  in  1638  we  find  him  in  France,  where  he  remained 
for  eleven  years,  became  councilor  and  majordomo  to 
Louis  XII.,  and  continued  assiduously  to  write  and  pub¬ 
lish.  Shortly  after  1656  he  settled  in  Amsterdam,  and 
in  the  religious  tolerance  of  that  city  made  open 
avowal  of  his  Judaism,  and  thus  had  the  honor  of  ap¬ 
pearing  in  effigy  in  the  great  auto-da-fe  celebrated  in 
Seville  on  April  14,  1660.  The  date  of  his  death  is 
not  known,  but  it  was  probably  not  many  years  later. 
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ENSCHEDE,  a  town  in  the  Overyssel  province  of 
Holland,  is  situated  near  the  Prussian  boundary,  about 
forty-five  miles  southeast  of  Zwolle,  at  the  junction  of 
three  railways.  Population  (1889),  6,270. 

ENSILAGE  (a  French  word,  through  the  Spanish, 
from  the  Lat.  sirns  or  syrus,  a  pit,  whence  the  Spanish 
verb  ensilar ,  to  store  grain  in  a  silo  or  pit),  is  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  green  forage  in  an  air  and  water-tight  silo — 
the  contents  being  tightly  pressed  down  so  as  to  get  rid 
of  and  permanently  exclude  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and 
thereby  prevent  putrefactive  fermentation.  Desiccation 
being  thus  avoided,  the  ensilaging  of  the  fodder  prevents 
the  loss  of  feeding  qualities.  Silos  are  of  great  antiquity, 
and  are  traceable  in  Euripides,  Theophrastus  and  others, 
and  in  the  records  of  various  ancient  nations.  They  are 
still  in  use  in  Syria,  Turkestan,  and  parts  of  Africa. 
The  German  sauerkraut  is  salt  ensilaged  cabbage.  Mr. 
Mills,  of  New  Jersey,  was  the  first  to  introduce  ensilage 
in  the  United  States,  and  by  a  system  within  the  reach 
of  most  farmers,  kept  120  cattle  and  twelve  horses  for 
seven  months  on  the  produce  of  thirteen  acres.  In  1878 
Professor  Caldwell,  of  Cornell  University,  packed  short- 
cropped  and  straw-covered  green  fodder  in  a  triangular 
heap  fifteen  feet  long  and  six  feet  high,  rendered  air¬ 
tight  by  1  ]/2  feet  of  earth.  In  this  way  green  fodder 
was  kept  available  for  a  year.  Soon  bricks  and  mortar, 
stone  and  cement  took  the  place  of  earth,  and  now  the 
system  is  extensively  practiced  by  the  better  class  of 
farmers. 

ENTAIL  (from  tailler,  to  cut)  really  means  a  limited 
succession  —  one  cut  out  of  the  will  of  the  maker  of 
the  entail  from  the  ordinary  legal  course  of  succession. 
The  derivation  of  the  word  from  tails  (tales  haeredes 
qui  in  tenore  investiturae  contineantur)  is  now  aban¬ 
doned.  But,  as  an  existing  social  institution,  entail  has 
also  generally  involved  more  or  less  restriction  on  the 
proprietary  powers  of  the  heirs  succeeding  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  entail.  The  policy  of  entails  has  therefore  been 
keenly  discussed.  The  attempt  to  settle  the  matter  on 
legal  principles  entirely  failed.  On  the  one  hand,  in  ' 
the  language  of  the  civil  law,  unusquisque  est  rei  suce 
moderator  et  arbiter.  This  was  said  to  imply  an  unlim¬ 
ited  right  to  dictate  the  conditions  on  which  an  estate 
was  to  be  enjoyed  after  the  death  of  its  owner.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  argued  that  on  death  the  ownership 
must  change,  and  that  the  restrictions  imposed  on  heirs 
of  entail  were  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  property. 
These  legal  conceptions  are  themselves  merely  the 

{>roducts  of  different  states  of  society.  A  powerful  and 
earned  writer  has  recently  shown  that  the  notion  of 
absolute  and  exclusive  private  property  is  of  quite  mod¬ 
ern  date;  and  it  may  be  added  that  the  power  of  testa¬ 
mentary  disposition  was  unknown  in  primitive  times, 
and  has  only  been  very  gradually  admitted.  In  most 
civilized  countries,  so  far  as  concerns  the  creation  of 
perpetuities,  it  is  now  being  curtailed  in  obedience  to 
those  considerations  of  social  expediency  which  alone 
can  decide  the  question  of  entails.  Conservative  phi¬ 
losophers  have  maintained  that  the  hope  of  founding  a 
family  and  an  estate  which  will  together  be  immortal  is 
so  great  an  incentive  to  the  higher  forms  of  industry 
that  the  State  cannot  afford  to  do  without  it.  But  the 
irresistible  answer  is  that  if  you  give  this  powerful 
motive  to  the  founder  of  a  perpetuity,  you  take  it  away 
from  every  succeeding  generation  of  his  descendants. 

It  appears  from  the  laws  of  Alfred  (c.  37),  that  en¬ 
tails  were  known  before  the  Norman  feudal  law  had 
been  domesticated  in  England.  Those  grants  which 
could  not  be  alienated  from  the  lineage  of  the  first  pur¬ 
chaser  were  also  known  as  feuda  conditionata,  because 
if  the  donee  had  no  heirs  of  his  body  the  estate  reverted 
to  the  donor.  This  right  of  reversion  being  constantly 


evaded  by  a  sale  and  repurchase  on  the  birth  of  issue, 
the  famous  Statute  of  Westminster  the  Second,  de  donis 
conditionalibus ,  13  Edw.  I.  c.  1,  was  passed,  which  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  will  of  the  donor  should  be  observed,  and 
that  no  alienation  by  the  donee  should  prevent  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  condition.  Thus  was  created  the  fee-tail, 
or  feudum  talliatum,  of  English  law  —  a  strict  and 
practically  perpetual  entail.  The  power  of  alienation 
was  re-introduced  by  the  judges  in  Taltarum’s  case  (Year 
Book,  12  Edw.  IV.  19)  by  means  of  a  fictitious  suit  for 
recovery  which  had  originally  been  devised  by  the  regu¬ 
lar  clergy  for  evading  the  statutes  of  mortmain.  A  full 
account  of  the  mysteries  of  praecipe  and  vouching,  and 
of  another  fictitious  process  of  fine  (finalis  concordia) 
and  proclamation,  will  be  found  in  Blackstone,  ii.  7,  and 
Mr.  Knowler’s  argument  in  Taylor  and  Horde,  1  Burr. 
60.  These  forms  were  abolished  by  an  act  passed  in 
1833;  and  now  every  tenant  in  tail,  at  least  while  there 
is  a  possibility  of  issue,  may  bar  even  his  issue  by  exe¬ 
cuting  a  deed  and  enrolling  it  in  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
but  not  by  will.  This  right  is  available  to  creditors. 
The  erroneous  notion  of  heir  land,  however — of  some¬ 
thing  which  must  perpetually  descend  from  father  to 
son  — still  lingers  in  some  country  districts  of  England. 
By  the  common  form  of  marriage  settlement,  the  eldest 
son  and  the  other  sons  of  the  marriage  are  made  tenants 
in  tail.  Where  the  parent  or  some  other  person  enjoys 
a  life  interest  under  the  settlement,  he  is  called  the 
protector  of  the  settlement,  and  his  consent  is  required 
to  the  barring  of  the  entail  by  the  first  tenant  in  tail. 
Thus,  except  in  the  case  of  estates  tail  granted  by  the 
crown  as  a  reward  for  public  services  (see  34  and  35 
Hen.  VIII.  c.  20),  land  in  England  cannot  now  be  tied 
up  for  a  longer  period  than  the  lives  of  persons  in  ex¬ 
istence  and  twenty-one  years  thereafter.  The  rigid  law 
of  forfeiture  which  was  applied  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.  to  estates  tail  was  repealed  by  the  Act  33  and  34 
Viet.  c.  23,  which  provides  that  no  conviction  of  treason 
or  felony  or  verdict  of  felo  de  se  shall  cause  any  attain¬ 
der  or  corruption  of  blood  or  any  forfeiture  or  escheat. 

In  the  United  States  entail  cannot  be  carried  to  a 
point  over  twenty-one  years  after  the  death  of  a  person 
living  at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  the  instrument 
conveying  the  property. 

ENTERITIS  (Gr.  enteron ,  the  intestines),  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  bowels,  and  especially  of  their  muscular  and 
serous  coat,  leading  to  constipation  and  pain,  with  colic, 
and  sometimes  ileus.  Enteritis  is  distinguished  from 
these  last  affections,  indeed,  only  by  the  presence  of  in¬ 
flammatory  symptoms — i.e.,  pain,  tenderness,  fever, 
etc.,  from  a  very  early  stage  of  the  disease,  and  in  so 
decided  a  form  as  to  require  special  attention.  If  en¬ 
teritis  does  not  depend  upon  mechanical  obstruction,  it 
may  be  combated  by  hot  fomentations,  with  moderate 
leeching  and  counter-irritation,  and  the  internal  admin¬ 
istration  of  opium.  Injections  of  warm  water,  or  of 
asafoetida  and  turpentine,  should  be  at  the  same  time 
given  to  clear  the  lower  bowel;  and  all  purgatives,  except 
in  some  cases  castor  oil,  should  be  avoided.  The  disease 
is,  however,  one  of  great  danger,  and  should  never  be 
incautiously  treated  with  domestic  remedies. 
ENTOMOLOGY.  See  Insects. 

ENTOZOA,  an  animal,  a  name  applied  to  internal 
parasites.  See  Parasites. 

ENTRECASTEAUX,  Joseph-Antoine  Bruni  d’, 
a  celebrated  French  navigator,  was  born  at  Aix  in 
1739.  He  entered  the  navy  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  war  in  1778  he  commanded  a 
frigate  of  thirty-two  guns,  and  by  his  clever  seaman¬ 
ship  was  successful  in  conveying  a  fleet  of  merchant 
vessels  from  Marseilles  to  the  Levant,  although  they  were 
attacked  by  two  pirate  vessels,  each  of  which  was  larger 
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than  his  own  ship.  In  1785  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  French  fleet  in  the  East  Indies;  and  in 
1787  he  was  named  governor  of  the  Mauritius  and  the 
Isle  of  Bourbon.  While  in  command  of  the  East  India 
fleet,  he  made  a  voyage  to  China,  an  achievement  which 
led  the  French  government  to  select  him  to  command  an 
expedition  in  search  of  La  Perouse,  of  whom  nothing  had 
been  heard  since  February,  1788.  Entrecasteaux  failed 
to  obtain  any  tidings  of  him,  but  in  the  course  of  his 
search  he  made  important  geographical  discoveries.  He 
traced  the  outlines  of  the  eastern  coast  of  New  Cale¬ 
donia,  discovered  many  fine  harbors  and  roadsteads  on 
the  south  of  Tasmania,  and  touched  at  more  than  three 
hundred  places  on  the  southwest  coast  of  New  Holland. 
While  near  the  island  of  Java  he  was  attacked  by 
scurvy,  and  died  July  20,  1793. 

ENTRENCHMENTS  are  the  earthen  parapets 
thrown  up  to  give  cover  against  the  enemy’s  fire,  and 
the  ditches  or  trenches  from  which  the  earth  is  obtained 
for  them.  They  may  be  either  of  the  most  hasty  or  of 
the  most  deliberate  kind.  Of  the  former  class  are  the 
various  patterns  of  shelter-trench,  in  which  the  men 
stand,  kneel,  or  lie  in  the  trench  1  foot  6  inches  to  3 
feet  deep,  and  fire  over  a  parapet  1  foot  6  inches  to  2 
feet  9  inches  above  the  ground-level,  and  also  the 
different  saps  used  for  siege  purposes,  in  which  the 
trench  forms  the  roadway  toward  the  fortress  attacked, 
and  the  parapet  gives  cover  to  the  troops  using  it.  The 
deliberate  kind  include  all  field  and  permanent  works, 
having  a  thick  parapet  of  considerable  height,  over 
which  the  men  fire,  and  by  which  they  are  protected, 
while  the  ditch  from  which  the  earth  for  the  parapet 
has  been  dug  forms  an  obstacle  in  its  front.  The  term 
is  also  used  for  any  fence,  building,  wood,  or  other 
natural  cover  that  has  been  scientifically  prepared  for 
defense. 

ENTRESOL  is  a  low  story  between  two  main  stories 
of  a  building  (generally  between  the  ground  floor  and 
the  first  story),  or  between  two  portions  of  one  story, 
when  certain  rooms  are  of  greater  height  than  others 
upon  the  same  floor.  The  rooms  in  the  entresol  are 
called  entresols  or  mezzarines. 

ENTROPIUM,  or  Entropion  (Gr.  <?«,  in,  and 
trepo ,  I  turn),  inversion  of  the  eyelashes,  or  even  eyelid, 
consequent  either  on  loss  of  substance,  or  on  inflamma¬ 
tory  swelling  of  the  lid.  If  confined  to  one  or  two  eye¬ 
lashes,  they  should  be  plucked  out  by  the  roots  and  the 
bulbs  should  be  cauterized. 

ENVELOPES.  Until  the  introduction  of  the  cheap 
postage  system,  envelopes  for  written  letters  were  sel¬ 
dom  used;  it  was  customary  to  secure,  by  wafer  or  seal¬ 
ing-wax,  the  sheet  of  paper  on  which  the  letter  was 
written.  When  the  postage  was  rendered  uniform  for 
all  distances,  and  prepayment  enforced,  stamped  envel¬ 
opes  were  introduced.  The  manufacture  of  envelopes 
has  become  an  important  industry. 

ENVOY,  a  diplomatic  minister  of  the  second  order, 
inferior  in  rank  to  an  ambassador.  Envoys  ordinary 
and  extraordinary,  ministers  plenipotentiary,  the  inter¬ 
nuncios  of  the  Pope,  and  all  other  inferior  diplomatic 
ministers  differ  from  ambassadors  in  that,  although  they 
receive  their  credentials  like  ambassadors,  immediately 
from  their  sovereign,  they  represent  not  his  personal  dig¬ 
nity,  but  only  his  affairs.  Consuls  are  not  generally 
reckoned  among  diplomatic  ministers,  though  where  they 
have  diplomatic  duties  to  perform,  independently  of  an 
ambassador  or  envoy,  they  are  accredited  and  treated  as 
ministers. 

ENZIO,  king  of  Sardinia,  who  played  a  great  part  in 
the  conflict  between  the  empire  and  papacy  in  the  first 
half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  was  one  of  the  natural 
sons  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  by  his  mistress,  the 
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beautiful  Bianca  Lancia.  He  was  born  at  Palermo  at 
the  close  of  the  year  1225,  the  same  year  in  which  his 
father  married  as  his  second  wife  Iolante  of  Jerusalem. 
In  his  thirteenth  year  he  fought  by  his  father’s  side 
against  the  Lombards  at  the  battle  of  Cortenuova;  and 
in  the  following  year  (1238)  the  emperor,  in  pursuance 
of  his  determination  to  recover  for  the  empire  various 
territories  claimed  as  fiefs  of  the  Holy  See,  married 
Enzio  to  Adelasia,  the  widowed  heiress  of  Sardinia  and 
Corsica,  and  at  the  same  time  conferred  on  him  the  title 
of  king  of  Sardinia. 

Before  the  end  of  the  year  the  Pope,  Gregory  IX., 
excommunicated  Frederick  and  his  son;  and  a  crusade 
against  them  was  soon  after  preached.  In  1241  Enzio 
was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  fleet,  and  in  this 
post  he  added  to  his  already  high  reputation  by  a  victory 
over  the  Genoese.  The  Pope  having  convoked  a  coun¬ 
cil  at  Rome,  the  prelates  were  flocking  to  it  in  large 
numbers,  in  defiance  of  the  emperor’s  remonstrances 
and  commands.  They  were  conveyed  on  board  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Genoese  galleys;  and  this  fleet  Enzio,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Pisans,  encountered  and  defeated  near 
Meloria  (May  3).  Three  vessels  were  sunk  and  nineteen 
captured.  Among  the  captives  were  three  cardinal- 
legates,  and  many  bishops  and  arch-bishops.  The  booty 
taken  was  immense,  and  included  the  vast  sums  of  money 
which  the  notorious  Cardinal  Otho  had  just  collected  in 
England.  The  prelates  were  all  taken  to  Naples,  and 
were  kept  in  close  confinement,  bound  with  silver  chains 
in  mockery.  After  the  death  of  the  Pope  (August)  Enzo 
was  sent  with  a  large  army  to  aid  his  brother  Conrad, 
king  of  the  Romans,  against  the  invading  Tartar  hosts. 
By  the  victory  won  by  the  two  brothers  of  the  house  of 
Hohenstauffen,  near  the  Delphos,  an  affluent  of  the 
Danube,  Europe  and  Christendom  were  finally  delivered 
from  the  presence  of  these  desolating  hordes.  Enzio 
was  afterward  sent  into  Lombardy,  which  was  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  the  scene  of  his  chief  exploits.  In  1245 
was  excommunicated  with  the  emperor  by  Pope  Innocent 
IV.  Two  years  later  he  besieged  Parma,  but  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  retire.  He  soon  after  besieged  Colonna.  In 
1249  he  took  the  castle  of  Arola,  and  on  this  occasion 
he  sullied  his  fair  fame  by  putting  to  death  more  than  a 
hundred  Guelfs  of  Reggio  who  were  taken  prisoners 
there.  At  the  head  of  the  Modenese,  Enzio  encoun¬ 
tered  the  troops  of  Bologna,  May  26,  1249,  at  Fossalta, 
and  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  He  was  con¬ 
signed  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  and  nothing  could 
move  his  captors  to  abate  a  jot  of  their  rigor.  Enzio 
died  in  confinement  at  Bologna,  March  14,  1272. 

EOCENE  (Gr.  eos,  dawn,  and  kainos ,  recent),  a  term 
used  to  denote  the  lower  tertiary  strata,  from  the  fact 
that  the  fossil  shells  of  that  period  contain  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  (3^  per  cent.)  of  living  species.  These  beds 
indicate  the  dawn  of  the  existing  state  of  the  testaceous 
fauna  —  no  recent  species  having  been  detected  in  the 
older  rocks. 

EON  DE  BEAUMONT,  Charles  Genevieve 
Louise  Auguste  Andre  Timothee  d’,  commonly 
known  as  the  Chevalier  d’Eon,  a  political  adventurer, 
was  born  at  Tonderre,  in  Burgundy,  on  October  5, 1728. 

In  1759  he  served  with  the  French  army  on  the 
Rhine  as  aide-de-camp  to  the  Marshal  de  Broglie,  and 
was  wounded  during  the  compaign.  In  1762,  on  the 
return  of  the  Due  de  Niveranis,  Eon,  who  had  been 
secretary  to  his  embassy,  was  appointed  his  successor, 
first  as  a  resident  agent  and  then  as  minister  plenipoten¬ 
tiary  at  the  court  of  Great  Britain.  He  had  not  been 
long  in  this  position  when  he  lost  the  favor  of  his  sov¬ 
ereign,  chiefly,  according  to  his  own  account,  through 
the  adverse  influence  of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  who 
was  jealous  of  him  as  a  spy  of  the  king. 
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Superseded  by  Count  Guerchy,  Eon  showed  his  irri¬ 
tation  by  denying  the  genuineness  of  the  letter  of 
appointment,  and  by  raising  an  action  against  Guerchy 
for  an  attempt  to  poison  him.  Guerchy,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  previously  commenced  an  action  against  Eon 
for  libel,  founded  on  the  publication  by  the  latter  of 
certain  state  documents  of  which  he  had  possession  in 
his  official  capacity.  Both  parties  succeeded  in  so  far  as 
a  true  bill  was  found  against  Guerchy  for  the  attempt 
to  murder,  though  by  pleading  his  privilege  as  ambassa¬ 
dor  he  escaped  a  trial,  and  Eon  was  found  guilty  of  the 
libel.  Failing  to  come  up  for  judgment  when  called  on, 
he  was  outlawed.  For  some  years  afterward  he  lived  in 
obscurity,  appearing  in  public  chiefly  at  fencing  matches. 
During  this  period  rumors  as  to  the  sex  of  Eon,  origi¬ 
nating  probably  in  the  story  of  his  first  residence  at  St. 
Petersburg,  as  a  female,  began  to  excite  public  interest. 
Bets  were  frequently  laid  on  the  subject,  and  an  action 
raised  before  Lord  Mansfield  in  1777  for  the  recovery 
of  one  of  these  bets  brought  the  question  to  a  judicial 
decision,  by  which  Eon  was  declared  a  female.  A 
month  after  the  trial  he  returned  to  France,  having 
received  permission  to  do  so  as  the  result  of  negotia¬ 
tions  in  which  Beaumarchais  was  employed  as  agent. 
The  conditions  were  that  he  was  to  deliver  up  certain 
state  documents  in  his  possession,  and  to  wear  the  dress 
of  a  female.  The  reason  for  the  latter  of  these  stipu¬ 
lations  has  never  been  clearly  explained,  but  he  com¬ 
plied  with  it  to  the  close  of  his  life.  In  1784  he 
received  permission  to  visit  London  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  back  his  library  and  other  property.  He  did 
not,  however,  return  to  France,  though  after  the  Revo¬ 
lution  he  sent  a  letter,  using  the  name  of  Madame 
d’Eon,  in  which  he  offered  to  serve  in  the  republican 
army.  He  died  in  London,  May  22,  1810.  During  the 
closing  years  of  his  life  he  is  said  to  have  enjoyed  a  small 
pension  from  George  III.  A  post-mortem  examination 
of  the  body  conclusively  established  the  fact  that  Eon 
was  a  man. 

EOTVOS,  Jozsef,  Baron,  a  distinguished  Hun¬ 
garian  statesman,  author,  poet,  and  orator,  was  born  at 
Buda,  on  September  3,  1813.  As  early  as  1830,  Eotvos 
commenced  his  literary  career  by  a  translation  of 
Goethe’s  Goetz  von  Berlichingen,  followed  shortly  after¬ 
ward  by  two  original  comedies  and  a  tragedy  Boszu 
{Revenge),  which  showed  a  singular  beauty  of  style.  In 
1833,  after  having  passed  the  requisite  examinations  at 
Pozsony  (Pressburg),  he  began  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty  his  official  career  as  a  vice-notary,  which  position 
he  held  for  two  years.  He  then  went  to  Vienna,  where 
he  was  employed  at  the  Hungarian  Chancellory;  here, 
however,  he  only  remained  for  a  short  time.  In  1836 
he  commenced  a  long  journey  with  the  object  of  visiting 
the  chief  towns  of  Germany,  Holland,  France,  and  Eng¬ 
land,  and  did  not  return  to  Hungary  before  1837. 
Shortly  after  this  he  was  appointed  to  a  seat  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  court  of  justice  at  Eperies,  which  office  he  soon  re¬ 
signed,  withdrawing  to  his  grandfather’s  estate  at  Salyi, 
where  for  some  time  he  devoted  himself  to  literary 
studies.  His  dramatic  works  had  meanwhile  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  Kisfaludy  Society,  of  which  learned 
body  he  was  elected  a  member  in  the  year  1835.  But  he 
reached  the  zenith  of  his  fame  as  an  author  in  the  year 
1838,  when  his  novel  Karthausi  { I'he  Carthusian)  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  celebrated  Arvizkdnyv  {Inundation- Book) , 
of  which  he  was  himself  the  editor,  and  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  between  1838  and  1841  at  Pesth,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  sufferers  from  the  floods  which  devastated  that  city 
in  1838.  The  articles  comprised  in  this  work,  which  ex¬ 
tended  to  five  volumes,  were  contributed  by  various  dis¬ 
tinguished  literary  men,  amongst  whom  Eotvos,  as 
having  written  the  longest  and  most  important  article, 
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occupies  a  conspicuous  place.  In  recognition  of  his  lit¬ 
erary  merit  he  was  in  1839  elected  a  member  of  the 
Hungarian  Academy  of  Sciences.  In  the  year  1840, 
Eotvds,  having  removed  from  Salyi  to  Buda,  took  his 
seat  in  the  Upper  House  of  the  Hungarian  Diet,  and 
identified  himself  with  the  advanced  political  move¬ 
ment  of  that  period,  aiding  his  eloquence  by  his  writ¬ 
ings. 

Upon  the  formation  of  the  first  responsible  Hungarian 
ministry  on  March  15,  1848,  Baron  Eotvos  received  the 
portfolio  of  minister  of  public  instruction  ;  but  on  Sep¬ 
tember  28th  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  that  post,  in 
consequence  of  the  assassination  of  Lamberg,  the  Aus¬ 
trian  governor  of  Hungary.  He  then  proceeded  to 
Vienna,  and  subsequently  to  Munich,  returning  to  Pesth 
in  1851.  Soon  after  his  return  he  published  an  import¬ 
ant  political  treatise,  both  in  Hungarian  and  German, 
entitled  A  XIX.  szdzad  uralkodo  eszmeinek  befolydsa 
az  alladalomra  (  The  Influence  of  the  Ruling  Ideas  of 
the  iqth  Century  on  the  State).  By  this  work,  and  others 
of  a  similar  tendency,  he  was  instrumental  in  preparing 
the  popular  mind  for  those  constitutional  changes  which 
were  afterward  so  beneficially  introduced;  and  when,  in 
1867,  the  second  Hungarian  ministry  was  called  into 
existence,  Eotvos  was  again  intrusted  with  the  portfolio 
of  minister  of  public  instruction.  Already  in  the  year 
1855  he  had  been  elected  vice-president  of  the  Hungarian 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  in  1866  he  attained  the  high 
honor  of  president.  He  died  on  February  2,  1871, 
after  a  few  weeks’  illness,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his 
age. 

EPAMINONDAS,  the  most  celebrated  general  of 
Thebes,  born  toward  the  close  of  the  fifth  century  B.C., 
was  the  son  of  Polymnis,  and  belonged  to  a  noble  fam¬ 
ily.  Brought  up  in  poverty,  he  was  diligent  in  acquir¬ 
ing  the  culture  of  the  age,  and  became  skillful  in  gym¬ 
nastic  exercises  and  in  playing  the  flute.  For  his  intel¬ 
lectual  education  he  was  chiefly  indebted  to  Lysis  of 
Tarentum,  a  Pythagorean  exile.  According  to  the  ac¬ 
count  given  by  Plutarch,  he  served  on  the  Spartan  side 
at  the  battle  of  Mantinea  in  385  B.c.  along  with  Pelop- 
idas,  who  having  fallen  apparently  mortally  wounded 
during  the  engagement,  was  protected  by  Epaminondas 
at  the  risk  of  his  life.  Some  have  supposed  this  incident 
to  have  been  the  origin  of  a  friendship  which  is  one  of 
the  most  honorable  and  enduring  in  ancient  Greek  his¬ 
tory.  Epaminondas  was  almost  past  his  prime  before 
he  took  any  prominent  part  in  public  affairs.  He  re¬ 
fused  at  first  to  cooperate  in  the  revolution  of  379  B.C., 
of  which  his  friend  Pelopidas  was  one  of  the  leaders, 
owing  to  Pythagorean  scruples  as  to  the  possible  shed¬ 
ding  of  innocent  blood.  But  his  desire  to  be  freed  from 
the  Spartan  yoke  was  as  keen  as  that  of  any  of  his  fel¬ 
low  citizens,  and  after  the  blow  was  struck  he  did  his 
utmost  to  stir  up  the  Theban  youth  to  maintain  their  in¬ 
dependence.  In  371  B.c.  Epaminondas  was  one  of  the 
chief  representatives  of  Thebes  at  the  conference  at 
Sparta  where  the  Athenians  sought  to  arrange  a  peace. 
He  claimed  the  right  to  sign  the  treaty  for  Boeotia,  thus 
asserting  the  supremacy  of  Thebes  over  the  Boeotian 
cities.  The  claim  was  not  recognized  by  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  other  states,  and  as  Epaminondas  insisted 
on  it,  Thebes  was  excluded  from  the  treaty  altogether. 
A  Spartan  invasion  of  Boeotia  under  Cleombrotus  im¬ 
mediately  followed  the  rupture  of  negotiations. 

With  an  army  not  one-half  the  strength  of  that  op¬ 
posed  to  it,  Epaminondas  inflicted  a  crushing  defeat 
upon  the  invaders  in  the  celebrated  battle  of  Leuctra 
(371).  He  immediately  set  himself  to  consolidate  the 
position  of  Thebes  by  forming  alliances  and  by  weaken¬ 
ing  Sparta.  With  the  latter  object  in  view,  he  sup¬ 
ported  the  founding  of  Megalopolis  and  the  organiza 
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tion  of  Arcadia  as  an  independent  government.  In 
369  he  entered  the  Peloponnesus,  and  took  another  im- 

f)orlant  step  toward  the  weakening  of  Sparta  by  estab- 
ishing  the  Messenians  in  their  own  country,  and  found¬ 
ing  the  city  of  Messene  on  Mount  Ithome.  On  their 
return  home  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas  were  accused 
of  having  retained  their  command  beyond  the  legal 
period.  Though  there  was  no  doubt  that  they  had 
broken  the  letter  of  the  law,  Epaminondas  made  a  spir¬ 
ited  defense,  which  secured  the  acquittal  of  both.  In 
the  spring  of  368  Epaminondas  was  again  in  the  Pelo- 

Eonnesus,  and  detached  Sicyon  and  Pellene  from  the 
.acedsemonian  alliance.  On  his  return,  however,  he  was 
repulsed  by  Chabrias  in  an  attack  which  he  made  upon 
Corinth.  Later  in  the  same  year  he  took  part  in  the 
unsuccessful  expedition  sent  to  Thessaly  to  deliver  Pelop- 
idas  from  Alexander  of  Pherae,  though  he  did  not  hold  a 
command,  having  been  degraded  owing  to  an  impression 
that  he  had  not  been  sufficiently  active  against 
Sparta  in  the  previous  campaign.  In  the  next 
year  (367)  he  was  sent  at  the  head  of  an  army  into 
Thessaly,  and  succeeded  in  freeing  Pelopidas  without  re¬ 
quiring  to  give  battle.  Meanwhile  the  relation  of  the 
Arcadians  with  Thebes  had  been  growing  unfriendly,  and 
all  the  efforts  of  Epaminondas  could  not  prevent  them 
from  forming  an  alliance  with  Athens.  Matters  were 
brought  to  a  crisis  in  363,  when  the  Theban  governor  of 
Tegea  arrested  the  representatives  of  Arcadia,  who  had 
met  there  to  conclude  a  peace  with  Elis.  Though  the 
prisoners  were  released  in  a  short  time,  and  an  apology 
made  for  their  arrest,  the  Arcadians  demanded  the  pun¬ 
ishment  of  the  governor.  Epaminondas  replied  that  the 
mistake  lay  not  in  the  arrest  but  in  the  release,  and  that 
he  would  come  shortly  and  reduce  the  Arcadians  to 
reason.  Accordingly,  in  360,  he  invaded  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesus  for  the  fourth  time.  A  pitched  battle  was  fought 
at  Mantinea,  in  which  the  Thebans  were  victorious,  but 
Epaminondas  was  mortally  wounded.  He  was  carried 
out  of  the  throng,  and  being  told  that  he  would  die  as 
soon  as  the  javelin  was  withdrawn  from  the  wound,  he 
did  not  allow  this  to  be  done  until  he  had  heard  that  his 
army  was  victorious,  and  that  his  shield  was  safe.  A 
eolumn  was  erected  over  his  grave,  which  was  made  on 
the  spot  where  he  fell. 

EPEE,  Charles-Michel,  Abbe  de  l’,  celebrated 
for  his  labors  in  behalf  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  was  born 
in  Paris,  November  25, 1712,  being  the  son  of  the  king’s 
architect.  He  studied  for  the  church,  but  having  de¬ 
clined  to  sign  a  religious  formula  opposed  to  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Jansenists,  he  was  denied  ordination  by  the 
bishop  of  his  diocese.  He  then  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  law;  but  about  the  time  of  his  admission  to  the 
bar  of  Paris,  the  bisbop  of  Troyes  granted  him  ordina¬ 
tion,  and  offered  him  a  canonry  in  his  cathedral.  The 
bishop  died  soon  after,  and  the  abbe,  coming  to  Paris, 
was,  on  account  of  his  relations  with  Soanen,  the  fa¬ 
mous  Jansenist,  deprived  of  his  ecclesiastical  functions. 
He  died  in  1789. 

EPERIES,  or  Presova,  in  Hungarian  Eperjes,  a 
royal  free  town  of  Hungary,  capital  of  the  varmegye  or 
county  of  Saros,  and  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  Tarcza,  an  affluent  of  the  Theiss,  143  miles  north¬ 
east  of  Pesth.  Population,  12,750. 

EPERNAY  (the  ancient  Aqua  Per ennes\  the  chief 
town  of  a  French  arrondissement  in  the  department  of 
the  Marne,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Marne, 
at  the  extremity  of  a  beautiful  and  fertile  valley  on  the 
line  of  railway  between  Paris  and  Strasburg,  twenty 
miles  west-northwest  of  Chalons,  and  seventy-five  miles 
east  of  Paris.  Population,  about  14,500. 

EPHEMERIDzE,  a  remarkable  family  of  Pseudo- 
Neuropterous  Insects.  In  some  species  it  is  possible 
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that  they  have  scarcely  more  than  one  day’s  existence, 
but  others  are  far  more  longer  lived,  though  the  ex¬ 
treme  limit  is  probably  rarely  more  than  a  week.  The 
family  has  very  sharply  defined  characters,  which  sepa¬ 
rate  its  members  at  once  from  all  other  neuropterous 
(or  pseudo-neuropterous)  groups. 

EPHESIANS,  The  Epistle  of  the.  The  first 
and  most  important  inquiry  connected  with  the  epistle 
to  the  Ephesians  has  reference  to  the  persons  to  whom 
it  was  originally  addressed  ;  and  this  inquiry  again  de¬ 
pends  so  much  upon  the  reading  of  the  first  verse  of  the 
epistle  that,  before  proceeding  further,  it  is  necessary  to 
determine  as  far  as  possible  what  that  reading  is.  In 
the  Authorized  Version  the  epistle  opens  with  the  words, 
“  Paul,  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ  by  the  will  of  God, 
to  the  saints  which  are  at  Ephesus,  and  to  the  faithful 
in  Jesus  Christ.”  “At  Ephesus”  is  the  expression  in 
dispute.  The  two  words  are  omited  by  the  first  hand  of 
the  Vatican  and  Sinaitic  MSS.,  and  by  the  second  hand 
of  67,  a  cursive  MS.  of  the  twelfth  century,  whose  cor¬ 
rected  text  Griesbach  considered  much  more  valuable 
than  the  text  as  it  originally  stood  ;  but  they  are  found 
in  all  other  MSS.  and  versions. 

EPHESUS,  a  very  ancient  city  on  the  west  coast  of 
Asia  Minor.  It  was  situated  on  some  hills  which  rose 
out  of  a  fertile  plain  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Cayster, 
while  the  temple  and  precincts  of  Artemis  or  Diana,  tt 
the  fame  of  which  the  town  owed  much  of  its  celebrity, 
were  in  the  plain  itself,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile. 
The  situation  of  the  city  was  such  as  at  all  times  to 
command  a  great  commerce.  Of  the  three  great  river 
basins  of  western  Asia  Minor,  those  of  the  Hermus, 
Cayster,  and  Maeander,  it  commanded  the  second,  and 
had  ready  access  by  easy  passes  to  the  other  two,  besides 
being  the  natural  port  and  landing-place  for  Sardes,  the 
capital  of  the  Lydian  kings. 

The  earliest  inhabitants  assigned  to  Ephesus  are  the 
mythical  Amazons,  who  are  said  to  have  founded  the 
city,  and  to  have  been  the  first  priestesses  of  the  Asiatic 
Artemis.  With  the  Amazons  we  hear  of  Leleges  and 
Pelasgi  as  in  possession.  In  the  eleventh  century  B.c., 
according  to  tradition,  Androclus,  son  of  the  Athenian 
king,  Codrus,  landed  on  the  spot  with  his  lonians,  and 
from  this  conquest  dates  the  history  of  the  Greek  Ephe. 
sus.  But  here  the  lonians  by  no  means  succeeded  in 
absorbing  the  races  in  possession  or  superseding  the  es¬ 
tablished  worship.  Their  city  was  firmly  established  on 
Coressus  and  Prion,  between  which  hills  lies  the  city 
harbor;  but  the  old  inhabitants  still  clustered  in  the 
plain  around  the  sanctuary  of  Artemis.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  we  call  the  deity  of  Ephesus  Artemis,  we  must 
guard  against  misconception.  Really  she  was  a  primi¬ 
tive  Asiastic  goddess  of  nature  of  the  same  class  as  My- 
litta  and  Cybele,  the  mother  of  vegetation  and  the  nurse 
of  wild  beasts,  an  embodiment  of  the  fertility  and  pro¬ 
ductive  power  of  the  earth.  She  was  represented  in  art 
as  a  stiff,  erect  mummy,  her  bosom  covered  with  many 
breasts,  in  which  latter  circumstance  Guhl  sees  allusion 
to  the  abundance  of  springs  which  arise  in  the  Ephesian 
plain.  The  organization  of  her  worship,  too,  of  which 
more  below,  was  totally  unlike  anything  Hellenic.  It 
was  only  by  reason  of  their  preconceived  ideas  that  the 
lonians  found  in  this  outlandish  and  primitive  being  a 
form  of  Artemis,  their  conductor.  The^entire  history 
of  Ephesus  consists  of  a  long  series  of  struggles  between 
Greek  and  Asiatic  manners  and  religions,  between  the 
ideas  of  the  agora  and  the  harbor  and  those  of  the  pre¬ 
cincts  of  the  goddess.  This  struggle  can  be  traced 
throughout  in  the  devices  of  the  Ephesian  coin,  the  type 
of  the  goddess  which  appears  in  it  becoming  at  times 
Asiatic,  at  times  Hellenic,  according  to  the  predominant 
influence  of  the  period. 
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For  centuries  after  the  foundation  of  Androclus,  the 
Asiatic  influences  waxed  and  the  Greek  waned.  Twice 
in  the  period  700-500  b.c.,  the  city  owed  its  preserv¬ 
ation  to  the  interference  of  the  goddess  —  once  when  the 
swarms  of  the  Cimmerians  overran  Asia  Minor,  and  once 
when  Croesus  besieged  the  town,  and  only  retired  after 
it  had  solemnly  dedicated  itself  to  Artemis,  the  sign  of 
such  dedication  being  the  stretching  of  a  rope  from  city 
to  sanctuary.  Croesus  was  eager  in  every  way  to  pro¬ 
pitiate  the  goddess,  and  as  at  this  time  her  first  great 
temple  was  building  on  the  plans  of  the  architect 
Chersiphron,  he  presented  most  of  the  columns  required 
for  the  building  as  well  as  some  cows  of  gold.  It  is 
probable  that  policy  mingled  with  his  piety,  his  object 
being  to  make  Ephesus  Asiatic  in  character,  a  harmon¬ 
ious  part  of  the  empire  he  was  forming  in  Hither  Asia, 
and  then  to  use  the  city  as  a  port,  and  by  such  means 
counterbalance  the  growing  power  of  Miletus  and  other 
cities  of  the  coast.  The  mother  city  of  Ephesus, 
Athens,  seems  to  have  counterworked  his  projects  by 
dispatching  one  of  her  noblest  citizens,  Aristarchus,  to 
restore  law  on  the  basis  of  the  Solonian  constitution. 
The  labors  of  Aristarchus  seem  to  have  borne  fruit.  It 
was  an  Ephesian  follower  of  his,  Hermodorus,  who  aided 
the  Decemviri  at  Rome  in  their  compilation  of  a  system 
of  law.  And  in  the  same  generation  Heraclitus,  prob¬ 
ably  a  descendent  of  Codrus,  quitted  his  hereditary 
magistracy  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  philosophy,  in 
which  his  name  became  almost  as  great  as  that  of  any 
Greek.  Poetry  had  long  flourished  at  Ephesus.  From 
very  early  times  the  Homeric  poems  had  found  a  home 
and  many  admirers  there ;  and  to  Ephesus  belong  the 
earliest  elegiac  poems  of  Greece,  the  war  songs  of  Cal- 
linus,  who  flourished  in  the  seventh  century  B.c.,  and 
was  the  model  of  Tyrtaeus.  And  yet  that  on  the  whole 
Croesus  was  successful  in  his  schemes  seems  certain. 
When  the  Ionian  revolt  against  Persia  broke  out  in  the 
year  500  B.C.,  under  the  lead  of  Miletus,  Ephesus  re¬ 
mained  submissive  to  Persian  rule ;  and  when  Xerxes 
returned  from  the  march  against  Greece,  he  honored 
the  temple  of  Artemis,  and  even  left  his  children 
behind  at  Ephesus  for  safety’s  sake.  After  the  great 
Persian  defeat,  Ephesus  for  a  time  paid  tribute  to 
Athens,  with  the  other  cities  of  the  coast,  and 
Lysander  first  and  afterward  Agesilaus  made  it  their 
headquarters. 

In  the  year  356  B.c.,  on  the  same  night  on  which 
Alexander  the  Great  was  born,  an  incendiary  named 
Herostratus,  wishing  only  to  make  his  name  famous,  if 
even  by  a  monstrous  crime,  set  fire  to  that  temple  of 
Artemis  which  Chersiphron  had  planned,  and  which  had 
been  later  enlarged  or  even  rebuilt  by  Paeonius  in  the 
fifth  century.  With  the  greatest  eagerness  the  Ephes¬ 
ians  set  about  its  reconstruction  on  a  still  more  splendid 
scale.  The  ladies  of  the  city  sold  their  jewelry,  and 
neighboring  cities  sent  contributions,  many  of  the  mas¬ 
sive  columns  being  the  gift  of  kings.  Though  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great,  after  his  victories,  offered  to  pay  the 
whole  cost  of  reconstruction,  on  condition  that  he  might 
inscribe  his  name  as  dedicator  on  the  pediment,  his  offer 
was  refused.  The  temple  was  rapidly  completed,  and 
was  considered  in  after  times  the  most  perfect  model  of 
Ionic  architecture,  and  one  of  the  seven  wonders 
of  the  world.  The  architect  employed  was  Dinocrates, 
and  Scopas  was  one  of  the  sculptors  employed  in  the 
decoration. 

Alexander  established  a  democratic  government  at 
Ephesus.  Soon  after  his  death  the  city  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Lysimachus,  who  determined  to  impress  upon 
the  city  a  more  Hellenic  character,  and  to  destroy  the 
ancient  barbarising  influences.  To  this  end  he  com¬ 
pelled,  it  is  said  by  means  of  an  artificial  inundation, 


the  people  who  dwelt  in  the  plain  by  the  temple  t® 
migrate  to  the  Greek  quarter  on  the  hill  now  identified 
as  Coressus,  which  he  surrounded  by  a  solid  wall.  He 
recruited  the  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  by  transferring 
thither  the  people  of  Lebedus  and  Colophon,  and 
finally,  in  order  to  make  the  breach  with  the  past  com¬ 
plete,  renamed  the  city  after  his  wife  Arsinoe.  But 
the  former  influences  soon  re-asserted  themselves,  and 
with  the  old  name  returned  Asiatic  superstition  and 
Asiatic  luxury.  The  people  were  again  notorious  for 
wealth,  for  their  effeminate  manner  of  life,  and  for  their 
devotion  to  sorcery  and  witchcraft.  After  the  defeat  of 
Antiochus  the  Great,  king  of  Syria,  by  the  Romans, 
Ephesus  was  handed  over  by  the  conquerors  to  Eumenes, 
king  of  Pergamus,  whose  successor,  Attalus  Philadel- 
phus,  worked  the  city  irremediable  harm.  Thinking 
that  the  shallowness  of  the  harbor  was  due  to  the  width 
of  its  mouth,  he  built  a  mole  part-way  across  the  latter; 
the  result,  however,  was  contrary  to  his  wishes,  the 
silting  up  of  the  harbor  with  sand  proceeding  now  at  a 
greater  pace  than  before.  The  third  Attalus  of  Per¬ 
gamus  bequeathed  Ephesus  with  the  rest  of  his  posses¬ 
sions  to  the  Roman  people,  when  it  became  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  Asia,  and  the  residence  of  the  pro- 
consul.  Henceforth  Ephesus  remained  subject  to 
the  Romans  until  the  barbarian  invasions,  save 
for  a  short  period,  when,  at  the  instigation 
of  Mithradates,  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor  revolted, 
and  massacred  their  Roman  residents.  The  Ephe¬ 
sians  even  dragged  out  and  slew  those  Romans 
who  had  fled  to  the  precincts  of  Artemis  for  pro¬ 
tection,  notwithstanding  which  they  soon  returned  from 
their  new  to  their  former  masters,  and  even  had  the 
effrontery  to  state,  in  an  inscription  preserved  to  this 
day,  that  their  defection  to  Mithradates  was  a  mere 
yielding  to  superior  force.  Sulla,  after  his  victory  over 
Mithradates,  brushed  away  their  pretexts,  and  after  in¬ 
flicting  on  them  a  very  heavy  fine,  told  them  that  the 
punishment  fell  far  short  of  their  deserts.  In  the  civil 
wars  of  the  first  century  B.C. ,  the  Ephesians  were  so  un¬ 
fortunate  as  twice  to  support  the  unsuccessful  party, 
giving  shelter  to,  or  being  made  use  of  by,  first  Brutus 
and  Cassius  and  afterward  Antony,  for  which  partisan¬ 
ship  or  weakness  they  paid  very  heavily  in  fines. 

EPHOD,  a  vestment  worn  by  the  Jewish  high-priest 
over  the  Meil  or  second  (purple)  tunic.  It  consisted  of 
two  shoulder  pieces,  one  covering  the  back,  the  other 
the  breast  and  upper  part  of  the  body. 

EPHORI.  This  name,  meaning  bishop  or  overseer , 
was  given  to  certain  magistrates  in  many  Dorian  cities 
of  ancient  Greece.  But  the  most  prominent  are  the 
ephors  of  Sparta,  who,  whatever  may  have  been  their 
origin,  appear  during  the  times  of  which  we^have  his¬ 
torical  knowledge  as  the  supreme  power  in  the  state, 
controlling  alike  its  civil  and  military  administration. 
When  in  the  third  century  B.c.  the  complete  humilia¬ 
tion  of  Sparta  led  the  kings  Agis  III.,  and  Cleomenes 
III.  to  resolve  on  restoring  what  they  supposed  to  be 
the  ancient  constitution,  their  first  blow  was  directed 
at  the  ephors,  whom  they  charged  with  deliberate 
usurpation.  According  to  their  version  the  ephors 
owed  their  existence  to  the  Messenian  wars,  which  ren¬ 
dered  necessary  the  prolonged  absence  of  the  kings, 
who  accordingly  delegated  to  them  their  judicial  func¬ 
tions;  and  the  subordinate  powers  thus  given  were 
gradually  extended  until  they  became  virtually  absolute. 
Another  tradition  ascribed  the  institution  of  the  ephors 
to  Lycurgus  himself. 

EPHORUS,  a  Greek  historian  of  Cumae,  flourished 
abous  408 B.c.  His  father’s  name  was  Demophilus  or 
Antiochus;  and  he  studied  along  with  Eadoxus  and 
Theopompus  under  the  philosopher  Isocrates. 
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The  chief  work  of  Ephorus  was  a  history  of  the  wars 
between  the  Greeks  and  Persians,  in  which,  like 
Herodotus,  he  introduced  the  description  of  foreign  and 
barbarous  nations  in  the  form  of  episodes.  Only  a  few 
disconnected  fragments  of  it  have  come  down  to  us. 
According  to  the  scheme  of  Marx,  the  first  book  con¬ 
tained  an  account  of  the  return  of  the  Heraclidae  into 
the  Peloponnesus,  and  the  change  of  affairs  consequent 
upon  that  event ;  the  second  was  occupied  with  the 
state  of  the  rest  of  Greece  ;  and  the  third  narrated  the 
departure  of  the  Greek  colonies  to  Asia. 

EPHRAEM  SYRUS,  or  Ephriam  the  Syrian,  flour¬ 
ished  in  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  acquired 
great  renown  among  his  contemporaries,  and  has  since 
been  esteemed  one  of  the  most  celebrated  fathers  of  the 
Church.  So  highly  was  he  honored  that,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  Jerome,  his  homilies  were  read  in  many 
of  the  churches  of  Greece  immediately  after  the  reading 
of  Scripture. 

EPHRAIM,  the  younger  son  of  Joseph,  who  re¬ 
ceived  the  precedence  over  the  elder  (Manasseh)  by  the 
blessing  of  Jacob,  on  the  occasion  when  he  adopted  both 
into  the  number  of  his  sons  in  place  of  Joseph  their 
father. 

EPICHARMUS  (540-450  b.c),  a  celebrated  poet  of 
the  old  comedy,  was  born  in  the  Island  of  Cos,  where 
his  father  Elothales  was  a  physician,  of  the  race  of  the 
Asclepiads. 

EPICTETUS  (the  word  means  “  acquired  ”)  was,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  received  account,  born  at  Hierapolis,  a 
town  in  the  southwest  quarter  of  Phrygia.  His  life  ex¬ 
tends  between  a  date  slightly  anterior  and  a  date  slightly 
posterior  to  the  second  half  of  the  first  century  a.  d. 
While  young,  he  was  one  of  the  slaves  of  Epaphroditus, 
afreedman  and  courtier  of  the  Emperor  Nero;  and 
while  in  that  position,  he  managed  to  attend  the  lectures 
of  Musonius  Rufus,  an  important  and  esteemed  teacher 
of  the  Stoical  system  during  the  reigns  of  Nero  and  Ves¬ 
pasian.  Epictetus  was  lame  —  whether  from  birth  or 
in  consequence  of  an  accident  or  of  his  owner’s  cruelty 
is  unknown ;  he  was  also  of  weakly  health.  That  he 
was  a  free  man  in  the  later  part  of  his  life  is  evident, 
but  the  means  by  which  his  liberty  was  obtained  are  un¬ 
recorded.  In  the  days  of  Domitian  he  was  one  of  the 
recognized  votaries  and  perhaps  professors  of  philoso¬ 
phy  ;  and  in  the  year  90,  when  that  emperor,  irritated 
by  the  support  and  encouragement  which  the  opposition 
to  his  tyranny  found  among  the  adherents  of  Stoicism, 
issued  an  edict  to  all  philosophers  to  quit  Rome,  Epicte¬ 
tus  was  among  those  who  withdrew  into  the  provinces. 
For  the  rest  of  his  life  he  settled  at  Nicopolis,  a  town  of 
southern  Epirus,  not  far  from  the  scene  of  the  battle  of 
Actium. 

The  philosophy  of  Epictetus  is  stamped  with  an  in¬ 
tensely  practical  character,  and  exhibits  a  high  idealistic 
type  of  morality.  He  is  an  earnest,  sometimes  stern 
and  sometimes  pathetic  preacher  of  righteousness,  who 
despises  the  mere  graces  of  a  literary  and  rhetorical 
lecturer  and  the  subtleties  of  an  abstruse  logic.  He  has 
no  patience  with  mere  antiquarian  study  of  the  Stoical 
writers.  The  problem  of  how  life  is  to  be  carried  out 
well  is  the  one  question  which  throws  all  other  inquiries 
into  the  shade.  “  When  you  enter  the  school  of  the 
philosopher,  ye  enter  the  room  of  a  surgeon  ;  and  as  ye 
are  not  whole  when  ye  come  in,  ye  cannot  leave  it  with 
a  smile,  but  with  pain.”  I  rue  education  lies  in  learning 
to  wish  things  to  be  as  they  actually  are ;  it  lies  in 
learning  to  distinguish  what  is  our  own  from  what  does 
not  belong  to  us.  But  there  is  only  one  thing  v  hich  is 
fully  our  own  —  that  is,  our  will  or  purpose.  God,  act¬ 
ing  as  a  good  king  and  a  true  father,  has  given  us  a  will 
which  cannot  be  restrained,  compelled,  or  thwaited  ;  he 
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has  put  it  wholly  in  our  own  power,  so  that  even  He 
Himself  has  no  power  to  check  or  control  it.  Nothing 
external,  neither  death  nor  exile  nor  pain  nor  any  such 
thing,  is  ever  the  cause  of  our  acting  or  not  acting ;  the 
sole  true  cause  lies  in  our  opinions  and  judgments. 

EPICURUS,  the  founder  of  the  Epicurean  school  of 
philosophy,  was  born  in  the  end  of  342,  or  the  beginning 
of  341  b.c.,  seven  years  after  the  death  of  Plato.  His 
father,  Neocles,  belonged  to  Gargettos,  one  of  the  small 
villages  of  Attica,  but  had  settled  in  Samos,  not  later 
than  352,  as  one  of  the  colonists  sent  out  by  the 
Athenian  state  after  the  conquest  of  the  island  by 
Timotheus  in  366.  In  Samos,  and  also  at  Teos,  Epicurus 
passed  the  early  years  of  his  life,  probably  assisting  his 
father,  who  was  a  common  schoolmaster,  possibly,  too, 
assisting  his  mother,  Archestrata,  in  the  practice  of  her 
witchcraft  —  if  we  may  believe  doubtful  tales.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen  he  went  to  Athens,  where  the  Platonic 
school  was  flourishing  under  the  lead  of  Xenocrates,  and 
which  Aristotle  had  recently  quitted  for  Chalcis  to  avoid 
an  indictment  for  impiety.  This  visit  to  Athens,  how¬ 
ever,  was  a  short  one,  for  in  the  next  year  (322),  Antipater, 
the  Macedonian,  punished  the  Athenians  for  their 
incipient  revolt  by  banishing  about  12,000  of  the  poorer 
citizens  to  distant  shores.  It  was  in  connection  with 
this  event  that  Epicurus  joined  his  father,  who  was  now 
located  at  Colophon.  It  seems  possible  that  before  this 
time  he  had  listened  to  some  lectures  from  Nausiphanes, 
a  Democritean  philosopher  —  perhaps  also  from  others 
— but  there  is  little  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was  much 
better  than  a  petty  teacher  like  his  father.  The  first 
awakening  of  the  philosophic  spirit  was  seen,  it  is  said, 
when  he  asked  his  teacher,  as  they  read  together  in 
Hesiod  how  chaos  was  the  first  of  all  things,  “What, 
then,  preceded  chaos  ?  ”  Stimulated  further  by  the 
perusal  of  some  writings  of  Democritus,  Epicurus  began 
to  formulate  a  doctrine  of  his  own  ;  and  at  Mitylene  and 
Lampsacus,  where  he  spent  several  years,  he  gradually 
gathered  round  him  several  disciples  who  adopted  his 
views  with  enthusiasm.  In  307,  the  year  in  which 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes  entered  Athens  and  restored  to 
it  an  at  least  nominal  freedom,  Epicurus  returned  to  that 
city,  which  had  now  for  a  century  and  a  half  been  the 
recognized  headquarters  of  Greek  philosophy.  Half 
his  life  was  passed  ;  for  the  remaining  thirty-six  years  he 
continued  at  Athens,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
visits  to  his  friends  in  Ionia. 

EPICYCLE.  The  earlier  astronomers  assumed  that 
all  the  motions  of  heavenly  bodies  took  place  in  circles, 
the  circle  being  held  to  be  the  most  perfect  of  all  curves; 
and  a  necessary  consequence  of  this  assumption  was,  that 
the  motions  must  have  a  uniform  velocity.  Another 
part  of  the  hypothesis  was,  that  all  the  heavenly  bodies 
moved  round  the  earth,  which  remained  at  rest  in  the 
center.  This  was  found  to  be  an  error,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  additional  assumptions. 
For  the  sun  and  moon,  which  manifestly  do  not  always 
move  with  the  same  velocity,  the  eccentric  circle  was 
imagined.  The  case  of  the  planets,  whose  motions  were 
seen  to  be  sometimes  direct,  sometimes  retrograde,  and 
sometimes  altogether  arrested,  offered  still  greater 
difficulties,  to  get  over  which  the  idea  of  epicycles  was 
hit  upon.  According  to  this  hypothesis,  while  a  planet 
was  moving  in  a  small  circle,  the  center  of  that  circle 
was  describing  a  larger  circle  about  the  earth.  This 
larger  circle  was  called  the  deferent,  and  the  smaller, 
which  was  borne  upon  it,  was  called  the  epicycle.  In 
this  way  the  motions  of  the  planets  about  the  earth  were 
conceived  to  be  something  like  what  the  motion  of  the 
moon  about  the  sun  actually  is. 

EPICYCLOID  is  the  name  of  a  peculiar  curve. 
When  a  circle  moves  upon  a  straight  line,  any  point  in 
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its  circumference  describes  a  cycloid;  but  if  the  circle 
moves  on  the  convex  circumference  of  another  circle, 
every  point  in  the  plane  of  the  first  circle  describes  an 
epicycloid;  and  if  on  the  concave  circumference,  a 
hypocycloid. 

EPIDAMNUS,  an  ancient  city  of  Illyricum,  was 
founded  by  a  joint  colony  of  Corcyreans  and  Corin¬ 
thians  toward  the  close  of  the  seventh  century  b.c.,  and 
from  its  admirable  position  and  the  fertility  of  the 
surrounding  country  soon  rose  into  very  considerable 
importance. 

EPIDAURUS,  a  maritime  city  of  ancient  Greece,  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Argolis,  sometimes  distinguished 
as  Epidaurus  the  Holy.  It  stood  on  a  small  rocky 
peninsula  with  a  natural  harbor  on  the  northern  side 
and  an  open  but  serviceable  bay  on  the  southern;  and 
from  this  position  acquired  the  epithet  of  the  two¬ 
mouthed.  Its  narrow  but  fertile  territory  consisted  of 
a  plain  shut  in  on  all  sides  except  toward  the  sea  by 
considerable  elevations,  among  which  the  most  remark¬ 
able  were  Mount  Arachnaeon  (the  modern  Arna)  and 
Titthion.  The  conterminous  states  were  Corinth, 
Titthion,  Troezen,  and  Hermione.  Its  proximity  to 
Athens  and  the  islands  of  the  Saronic  Gulf,  the  commer¬ 
cial  advantages  of  its  position,  and  the  fame  of  its 
Temple  of  ^Esculapius  combined  to  make  Epidaurus  a 
place  of  no  small  importance. 

EPIDAURUS,  a  city  of  the  Peloponnesus  on  the 
east  coast  of  Laconia,  distinguished  by  the  epithet  of 
Limera,  which  is  explained  as  either  the  Well-havened 
or  the  Hungry. 

A  third  Epidaurus  was  situated  in  Illyricum,  on  the 
site  of  the  present  Vecchia  Ragusa;  but  it  is  not  men¬ 
tioned  till  the  time  of  the  Civil  Wars  of  Pompey  and 
Caesar,  and  has  no  special  interest. 

EPIDERMIS,  a  semi-transparent  membrane,  con¬ 
taining  neither  vessels  nor  nerves,  and  everywhere  form¬ 
ing  an  external  covering  to  the  corium  or  true  skin. 
The  epidermis  is  called  in  ordinary  language  the  scarf- 
skin.  It  consists  of  two  layers,  chemically  and  morpho¬ 
logically  distinct — viz.,  the  mucous  layer,  which  lies 
immediately  upon  the  corium,  and  the  horny  layer, 
which  forms  the  outermost  surface  of  the  body.  The 
mucous  layer  (known  formerly  as  the  rete  ?nucosum  s. 
malpighianum)  is  of  a  whitish  or  slightly  brown  tint 
(in  the  negro,  dark  gray  or  black),  and  is  composed  of 
small,  soft  cells.  The  innermost  of  these  cells,  resting 
on  the  surface  of  the  corium,  are  elongated  and  arranged 
perpendicularly;  upon  these  follow  elongated  or  round¬ 
ish  cells  in  many  layers,  which,  in  proportion  to  their 
distance  from  the  corium,  acquire,  from  their  mutual 
pressure,  a  polygonal  form,  which  may  even  be  recog¬ 
nized  in  individual  cells.  All  the  cells  in  the  mucous 
layer  are  nucleated  vesicles  distended  with  fluid,  and 
likewise  containing  minute  granules,  which  diminish  in 
number  in  the  more  external  cells.  The  horny  layer 
forms  the  external,  semi-transparent  part  of  the  epider¬ 
mis,  which  in  the  white  races  is  colorless,  aud  is  oom- 
posed  almost  wholly  of  uniform  cells,  metamorphosed 
into  plates  or  scales.  The  deepest  plates,  in  some  de¬ 
gree,  resemble  the  uppermost  cells  of  the  mucous  layer, 
but  in  the  second  or  third  layer  we  find  the  flattening 
commence;  till  at  length,  after  a  gradual  series  of  modi¬ 
fications,  we  have  the  hard,  horny  scales  which  occur 
on  the  surface,  where  they  are  regularly  cast  off  with 
more  or  less  rapidity,  and  replaced  by  those  beneath 
them.  The  color  of  the  epidermis  differs  in  different 
parts  of  the  body.  It  is  deepest  around  the  nipple,  es- 

Eecially  in  women  during  pregnancy  and  after  they  have 
orne  children.  A  xjiore  or  less  dark  pigment  is  often 
deposited,  in  persons  who  are  exposed  to  the  sun,  in  the 
face,  neck,  back  of  the  hands,  etc.  In  the  negro  and 


the  other  colored  races,  it  is  also  only  the  epidermis 
which  is  colored,  while  the  corium  completely  resembles 
that  of  Europeans.  The  perpendicular  cells  are  the 
darkest,  and  form  a  sharply-marked  fringe  at  the  edge 
of  the  clear  corium.  To  these  succeed  brown  cells, 
which  accumulate  in  the  depressions  between  the  papil¬ 
lae,  and  as  we  approach  the  horny  layer,  we  have  yellow¬ 
ish  cells.  The  horny  layer  of  the  negro  also  inclines 
to  a  yellow  or  brownish  tint.  The  thickness  of  the 
epidermis  varies  extremely.  While  upon  the  cheeks, 
brow,  and  eyelids,  it  varies  from  to  ^  of  a  line,  on 
the  palm  of  the  hand  it  ranges  from  to  ^  a  line,  and 
on  the  sole  of  the  foot  sometimes  even  exceeds  a  line. 
In  some  parts  of  the  body  the  horny  layer  is  thicker 
than  the  mucous;  in  other,  the  mucous  is  the  thicker  of 
the  two.  As  the  chief  use  of  the  epidermis  is  that  of 
affording  protection  to  the  soft  and  tender  subjacent 
parts,  it  attains  its  greatest  thickness  on  those  portions 
of  the  body  (the  palm  of  the  hand  and  the  sole  of  the 
foot)  which  are  most  exposed  to  pressure  and  friction. 

EPIGONI,  a  Greek  word  denoting  simply  sons  or 
descendants ,  but  applied  more  particularly  to  certain 
mythical  chiefs  who  fought  against  Thebes. 

EPIGRAMS.  Nothing  perhaps  could  be  more 
hopeless  than  an  attempt  to  discover  or  devise  a  defini¬ 
tion  wide  enough  to  include  the  vast  multitude  of  little 
poems  which  at  one  time  or  other  have  been  honored 
with  the  title  of  epigram,  and  precise  enough  to  exclude 
all  others.  Without  taking  account  of  its  evident  mis¬ 
applications,  we  find  that  the  name  has  been  given  — 
first,  in  strict  accordance  with  its  Greek  etymology  from 
kitiy pd<peir  to  inscribe,  to  any  actual  inscription  on 
monument,  statue,  or  building;  secondly,  to  verses  never 
intended  for  such  a  purpose,  but  assuming  for  artistic  rea¬ 
sons  the  epigraphical  form  ;  thirdly,  to  verses  expressing 
with  something  of  the  terseness  of  an  inscription  a  striking 
or  beautiful  thought ;  and  fourthly,  by  unwarrantable 
restriction,  to  a  little  poem  ending  in  a  “  point,”  es¬ 
pecially  of  the  satirical  kind. 

Of  the  epigram  as  cultivated  by  the  Greeks,  a  detailed 
account  has  been  given  in  the  article  on  the  Antholo¬ 
gies,  those  wonderful  collections  which  bid  fair  to  re¬ 
main  the  richest  of  their  kind.  The  delicacy  and  sim- 

Elicity  of  so  much  of  what  has  been  preserved  is  per- 
aps  their  most  striking  feature  ;  and  one  cannot  but  be 
surprised  at  the  number  of  poets  proved  capable  of  such 
work.  In  Latin  literature,  on  the  other  hand,  the  epi¬ 
grammatists  are  comparatively  few,  and  though  several 
of  them,  as  Catullus  and  Martial,  are  men  of  high 
literary  genius,  too  much  of  what  they  have  left  behind 
is  vitiated  by  brutality  and  obscenity.  On  the  subse¬ 
quent  history  of  the  epigram,  indeed,  Martial  has  exer¬ 
cised  an  influence  as  baneful  as  it  is  extensive,  and  he 
may  fairly  be  counted  the  far-off  progenitor  of  a  host 
of  scurrilous  verses  which  he  himself  would  almost  have 
blushed  to  write.  Nearly  all  the  learned  Latinists  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  may  claim  ad¬ 
mittance  into  the  list  of  epigrammatists  —  Bembo  and 
Scaliger,  Buchanan  and  More,  Stroza  and  Sannazarius. 
Melanchthon,  who  succeeded  in  combining  so  much  of 
Pagan  culture  with  his  Reformation  Christianity,  has 
left  us  some  graceful  specimens,  but  his  editor,  Joannes 
Major  Jaochiinus,  has  so  little  idea  of  what  an  epigram 
is,  that  he  includes  in  his  collection  some  translations 
from  the  Psalms.  John  Owen,  or,  as  he  Latinized  his 
name,  Johannes  Audoenus,  a  Cambro-Briton,  attained 
quite  an  unusual  celebrity  in  this  department,  and  is 
regularly  distinguished  as  Owen  the  Epigrammatist. 
The  tradition  of  tire  Latin  epigram  has  been  kept  alive 
|  in  England  by  such  men  as  Porson,  Vincent  Bourne, 
"  and  Walter  Savage  Landor;  and  at  one  at  least  of  the 
universities  there  is  an  annual  prize  for  the  best  original 
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specimen.  Happily  there  is  now  little  danger  of  any 
too  personal  epigrammatist  suffering  the  fate  of  Niccolo 
t  ranco,  who  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  life  for  having 
launched  his  venomous  Latin  against  Pius  V.,  though 
he  may  still  incur  the  milder  penalty  of  having  his  name 
inserted  in  the  Index  Expurgatorius ,  and  find,  like 
John  Owen,  that  he  consequently  has  lost  an  inheritance. 

In  English  literature  proper  there  is  no  writer  like 
Martial  in  Latin  or  Logau  in  German,  whose  fame  is 
entirely  due  to  his  epigrams  ;  but  several  even  of  those 
whose  names  can  perish  never  have  not  disdained  this 
diminutive  form.  The  designation  epigram,  however, 
is  used  by  our  earlier  writers  with  excessive  laxity,  and 
given  or  withheld  without  apparent  reason. 

1  he  French  are  undoubtedly  the  most  successful  cul¬ 
tivators  of  the  “  salt  ”  and  the  “  vinegar  ”  epigram  ;  and 
from  the  time  of  Marot  downward  many  of  their 
principal  authors  have  earned  no  small  celebrity  in  this 
department.  It  is  enough  to  mention  the  names  of  J. 
B.  Rousseau,  Lebrun,  Voltaire,  Marmontel,  Piron,  and 
Chenier.  In  spite  of  Rapin’s  dictum  that  a  man  ought 
to  be  content  if  he  succeeded  in  writing  one  really  good 
epigram,  those  of  Lebrun  alone  number  upward  of 
600,  and  a  very  fair  proportion  of  them  would  doubt¬ 
less  pass  muster  even  with  Rapin  himself.  If  Piron 
was  never  anything  better,  “  pas  meme  un  academicien,” 
he  appears  at  least  in  Grimm’s  phrase  to  have  been  “  une 
machine  k  saillies,  a  epigrammes,  et  a  bon-mots.” 
Perhaps  more  than  anywhere  else  the  epigram  has  been 
recognized  in  France  as  a  regular  weapon  in  literary  and 
political  contests,  and  it  might  not  be  altogether  a  hope¬ 
less  task  to  compile  an  epigrammatical  history  from  the 
Revolution  to  the  present  time. 

While  any  fair  collection  of  German  epigrams  will 
furnish  examples  that  for  keenness  of  wit  would  be 
quite  in  place  in  a  French  anthology,  the  Teutonic 
tendency  to  the  moral  and  didactic  has  given  rise  to  a 
class  but  sparingly  represented  in  French. 

EPILEPSY,  synonym,  Falling  Sickness.  The  term 
as  generally  understood  is  applied  to  a  nervous  disorder 
characterized  by  a  fit  of  sudden  loss  of  consciousness, 
attended  with  convulsions.  There  may,  however,  exist 
manifestations  of  epilepsy  much  less  marked  than  this, 
yet  equally  characteristic  of  the  disease  ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  many  other 
attacks  of  a  convulsive  nature  have  the  term  “  epileptic” 
or  “epileptiform”  applied  to  them  quite  erroneously, 
as  they  can  in  no  strictly  scientific  sense  be  held  to  be 
epilepsy. 

Epilepsy  was  well  known  in  ancient  times,  and  was 
regarded  as  a  special  infliction  of  the  gods,  hence  the 
names  morbus  sacer,  morbus  divus.  It  was  also  termed 
morbus  Herculeus ,  from  Hercules  having  been  supposed 
to  have  been  epileptic,  and  morbus  comitialis ,  from  the 
circumstance  that  when  any  member  of  the  forum  was 
seized  with  an  epileptic  fit  the  assembly  was  broken  up. 
Morbus  caducus ,  morbus  lunaticus  astro l is,  morbus 
demoniacus ,  morbus  major,  were  all  terms  employed  to 
designate  epilepsy. 

The  forms  which  this  disease  manifests  have  been  dif¬ 
ferently  described  by  different  writers,  but  there  are  two 
well-marked  varieties  of  the  epileptic  seizure,  either  of 
which  may  exist  alone,  or  both  may  be  found  to  occur 
together  in  the  same  individual.  To  these  the  terms 
epilepsia  gravior  and  epilepsia  mitior,  le grand  mal  and 
le  petit  mal,  are  usually  applied.  The  former  of  these, 
if  not  the  more  common,  is  at  least  that  which  attracts 
most  attention,  being  what  is  generally  known  as  an 
epileptic  fit. 

EPIMENIDES,  a  poet  and  prophet  of  Crete,  was 
born  at  Phcestus,  or,  according  to  others,  at  Gnossus, 
in  the  seventh  century  before  the  Christian  era.  In  the 
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account  of  his  life  as  given  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (i,  12), 
it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  between  what  may  be  true 
and  what  is  obviously  fabulous.  When  keeping  his 
father’s  sheep  one  day,  he  is  said  to  have  retired  into  a 
cave,  where  he  fell  into  a  profound  sleep  which  lasted 
fifty-seven  years.  Returning  home  to  the  altered  abodes 
of  his  family,  he  was  hailed  as  the  especial  favorite  of  the 
gods,  and  venerated  as  the  possessor  of  superhuman 
wisdom.  He  was  invited  by  Solon  to  Athens  (about 
596  B.c.),  in  order  to  give  the  sanction  of  his  sacred 
presence  to  the  purification  of  the  city  previous  to  the 
promulgation  of  the  political  code  of  the  great  lawgiver. 
Having  accomplished  the  desired  lustration  by  the  per¬ 
formance  of  certain  religious  rites,  Epimenides  was  loaded 
by  the  Athenians  with  wealth  and  honors.  He  refused, 
however,  to  accept  their  gifts,  contenting  himself  with  a 
branch  of  the  sacred  olive,  and  the  exaction  of  a  promise 
of  perpetual  friendship  between  Athens  and  Gnossus. 
The  death  of  Epimenides  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in 
Crete,  although  Sparta  boasted  of  possessing  his  tomb, 
and  doubtless  he  may  have  traveled  into  many  different 
countries,  if  (as  one  tradition  runs)  he  attained  the  age 
of  nearly  300  years. 

EPINAL,  a  town  of  France,  capital  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Vosges,  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Mo¬ 
selle,  at  the  foot  of  the  Vosges  chain  of  mountains,  and 
on  the  railway  from  Nancy  to  Belfort,  thirty-five  miles 
south-southeast  of  Nancy  and  200  east-southeast  of 
Paris.  Population  (1890),  12,755. 

FPINAY,  Louise  Florence  Petronille  de  la 
Live  d’,  a  French  authoress,  well  known  on  account  of 
her  liaisons  with  Rousseau  and  Baron  von  Grimm,  and 
her  acquaintanceship  with  Diderot,  D’Alembert.  D’Hol- 
bach,  and  other  French  lilte'rateurs,  was  born  at  Paris 
in  1725.  Her  father,  Tardieu  d’Esclavelles,  a  brigadier 
of  infantry,  was  killed  in  battle  when  she  was  nineteen 
years  of  age;  and  in  recognition  of  his  services  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  arranged  that  she  should  marry  her  cousin,  De 
la  Live  d’Epinay,  on  whom  they  bestowed  the  office  of 
farmer-general.  The  marriage  was  an  unhappy  one  ; 
and,  according  to  her  own  version  of  the  matter,  she  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  prodigality,  dissipation,  and  infidelities 
of  her  husband  justified  her  in  regarding  herself  as  freed 
from  all  the  obligations  implied  in  the  conjugal  bond. 
Conceiving  a  strong  attachment  for  J.  J.  Rousseau,  she, 
in  1756,  built  for  him,  in  the  valley  of  Montmorency,  a 
cottage  which  she  named  the  “  Hermitage;”  and  there, 
notwithstanding  the  pleasantries  and  gay  remonstrances 
of  his  friends  at  his  forsaking  the  brilliant  society  of 
Paris,  he  sought  for  a  time  to  enjoy  the  quiet  and  natu¬ 
ral  rural  pleasures  for  which  he  always  expressed  a  strong 
preference.  Rousseau,  in  his  Confessions ,  affirmed  that 
the  attachment  was  all  on  her  side ;  but  as,  after  her 
liaison  with  Grimm,  he  became  her  bitter  enemy  and 
detractor,  not  much  weight  can  be  given  to  his  state¬ 
ments  on  this  point.  In  Grimm’s  absence  from  France 
l1 775-76),  Madame  d’Epinay  continued,  under  the  super¬ 
intendence  of  Diderot,  the  correspondence  he  had  begun 
with  various  European  sovereigns.  She  spent  the  whole 
of  her  after  life  at  the  “  Hermitage,”  enjoying  the  society 
of  a  small  circle  of  litterateurs,  and  occupying  her  spare 
time  chiefly  in  various  kinds  of  literary  composition. 
She  died  April  17,  1783. 

EPIPHANIUS,  St.,  a  celebrated  father  of  thechurch, 
was  born  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  a' 
Bezanduca,  a  village  of  Palestine,  near  Eleutheropolis. 
Pie  is  said  to  have  been  of  Jewish  extraction.  In  his 
youth  he  resided  in  Egypt,  where,  under  the  Gnostics, 
he  began  an  ascetic  course  of  life  ;  and  on  his  return  to 
Palestine  he  became  a  zealous  disciple  of  the  Patriarch 
Hilarion,  and  eventually  the  president  of  a  monastery 
which  he  founded  near  his  native  place.  In  367  he  was 
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nominated  Bishop  of  Constantia,  previously  known  as 
Salamis,  the  metropolis  of  Cyprus — an  office  which  he 
held  till  his  death  in  402. 

EPIPHANY,  Festival  of,  one  of  the  chief  festivals 
of  the  Christian  Church,  kept  on  January  6th,  as  the 
closing  day  of  the  Christmas  commemoration,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  “  Twelfth  Day.” 

EPIPHYTES.  See  Botany. 

EPIRUS,  or  Epeirus,  was  that  part  of  Northern 
Greece  which  stretched  along  the  Ionian  Sea  from  the 
Acroceraunian  promontory  on  the  north  to  the  Am- 
bracian  Gulf  on  the  south,  and  was  conterminous  on  the 
landward  side  with  Illyria,  Macedonia,  and  Thessaly — 
thus  corresponding  to  the  southern  portion  of  Albania. 
The  name  Epirus  signified  mainland,  and  was  originally 
applied  to  the  whole  coast  southward  to  the  Corinthian 
gulf,  in  contradistinction  to  the  neighboring  islands, 
Corcyra,  Leucas,  etc.  Epirus,  peopled  largely  since  the 
fourteenth  century  by  Albanians,  formed  latterly  a  part 
of  the  Turkish  vilayet  of  Janina.  Turkey  ceded  the 
strip  of  territory  east  of  the  River  Arta  to  Greece  in  1881. 

EPISCOPACY.  By  Episcopacy  we  understand  that 
form  of  church  organization  in  which  the  chief  ecclesi¬ 
astical  authority  within  a  defined  district  or  diocese  is 
vested  in  bishops  ( episcopi ),  having  in  subordination  to 
them  priests,  or  presbyters,  and  deacons,  and  with  the 
power  of  ordination.  Of  this  form  of  government 
there  are  traces  in  apostolic  times;  evidences  of  its  ex¬ 
istence  become  increasingly  frequent  in  the  sub-apos¬ 
tolic  period;  until  when  the  church  emerges  from  the 
impenetrable  cloud  which  covers  the  close  of  the  first 
and  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  we  find  every 
Christian  community  governed  by  a  chief  functionary, 
uniformly  styled  its  “bishop,”  with  two  inferior  orders 
of  ministers  under  them,  known  as  “  presbyters  ”  and 
“deacons.”  It  may  be  regarded  as  an  established  fact 
that  before  the  middle  of  the  second  century  diocesan 
Episcopacy  had  become  the  rule  in  every  part  of  the 
then  Christian  world. 

EPISCOPIUS,  Simon,  a  distinguished  theologian 
(whose  name  in  Dutch  was  Bisschop),  was  born  at  Am¬ 
sterdam  on  January  1,  1583.  In  1600  he  entered  the 
University  of  Leyden,  where  he  took  his  master  of  arts 
degree  in  1606.  He  afterward  studied  theology  under 
Arminius,  and  Arminius’  opponent  Gomar;  but  soon 
becoming  a  strong  sympathizer  with  the  Arminian  doc¬ 
trines,  he,  on  the  death  of  Arminius  in  1609,  left  Ley¬ 
den  for  the  University  of  Franeker.  In  1612  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  Gomar  as  professor  of  theology  at  Leyden,  an 
appointment  which  awakened  the  bitter  enmity  of  the 
Calvinists,  and,  on  account  of  the  influence  lent  by  it 
to  the  spread  of  Arminian  opinions,  was  doubtless  an 
ultimate  cause  of  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Dort  in 
1618.  Episcopius  was  chosen  as  the  spokesman  of  the 
thirteen  representatives  of  the  Remonstrants  before  the 
synod;  but  he  was  refused  a  hearing,  and  the  Remon¬ 
strant  doctrines  were  condemned  without  any  explana¬ 
tion  or  defense  of  them  being  permitted.  After  the 
death  of  the  stadtholder  Maurice,  the  violence  of  the 
Arminian  controversy  began  to  abate,  and  Episcopius 
was  permitted  in  1626  to  resume  his  duties  in  the 
Remonstrant  church  of  Rotterdam.  He  was  afterward 
appointed  rector  of  the  Remonstrant  college  at  Amster¬ 
dam,  where  he  died  in  1643. 

EPITAPH  (a  tomb)  means  strictly  an  inscription 
upon  a  tomb,  though  by  a  natural  extension  of  usage 
the  name  is  applied  to  anything  written  ostensibly  for 
that  purpose  whether  actually  inscribed  upon  a  tomb  or 
not.  Many  of  the  best  known  epitaphs,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  are  merely  literary  memorials,  and  find  no 
place  on  sepulchral  monuments.  Sometimes  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  writer  to  have  his  production  placed 


upon  the  grave  of  the  person  he  has  commemorated 
may  have  been  frustrated,  sometimes  it  may  never  have 
existed;  what  he  has  written  is  still  entitled  to  be 
called  an  epitaph  if  it  were  suitable  for  the  purpose, 
whether  the  purpose  has  been  carried  out  or  not.  The 
most  obvious  external  condition  that  suitability  for 
mural  inscription  imposes  is  one  of  rigid  limitation  as 
to  length.  An  epitaph  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things 
extend  to  the  proportions  that  may  be  required  in  an 
elegy. 

The  desire  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  dead 
being  natural  to  man,  the  practice  of  placing  epitaphs 
upon  their  graves  has  been  common  among  all  nations 
and  in  all  ages.  And  the  similarity,  amounting  some¬ 
times  almost  to  identity,  of  thought  and  expression  that 
often  exists  between  epitaphs,  written  more  than  two 
thousand  years  ago  and  epitaphs  written  only  yesterday 
is  as  striking  an  evidence  as  literature  affords  of  the 
close  kinship  of  human  nature  under  the  most  varying 
conditions  where  the  same  primary  elemental  feelings 
are  stirred. 

Probably  the  earliest  epitaphial  inscriptions  that  have 
come  down  to  us  are  those  of  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
written,  as  their  mode  of  sculpture  necessitated,  upon 
the  sarcophagi  and  coffins.  Those  that  have  been  de¬ 
ciphered  are  all  very  much  in  the  same  form,  commenc¬ 
ing  with  a  prayer  to  a  deity,  generally  Osiris  or  Anubis, 
on  behalf  of  the  deceased,  whose  name,  descent,  and 
office  are  usually  specified. 

Among  the  gems  of  the  Greek  anthology  familiar  to 
modern  readers  through  translations  are  the  epitaphs 
upon  those  who  had  fallen  in  battle.  There  are  several 
ascribed  to  Simonides  on  the  heroes  of  Thermopylae,  of 
which  the  most  celebrated  is  the  epigram: 

“Go  tell  the  Spartans,  thou  that  passest  by. 

That  here,  obedient  to  their  laws,  we  lie.” 

Roman  epitaphs,  in  contrast  to  those  of  the  Greeks, 
contained,  as  a  rule,  nothing  beyond  a  record  of  facts. 
The  inscriptions  on  the  urns,  of  which  numerous  speci¬ 
mens  are  to  be  found  in  the  British  Museum,  present 
but  little  variation. 

Epitaphs  are  sometimes  classified  according  to  their 
authorship  and  sometimes  according  to  their  subject, 
but  neither  division  is  so  interesting  as  that  which  ar¬ 
ranges  them  according  to  their  characteristic  features. 
What  has  just  been  said  of  English  epitaphs  is,  of 
course,  more  true  of  epitaphs  generally.  They  exem¬ 
plify  every  variety  of  sentiment  and  taste,  from  lofty 
pathos  and  dignified  eulogy  to  coarse  buffoonery  and  the 
vilest  scurrility.  The  extent  to  which  the  humorous 
and  even  the  low  comic  element  prevails  among  them  is 
a  noteworthy  circumstance.  It  is  curious  that  the  most 
solemn  of  all  subjects  should  have  been  frequently 
treated,  intentionally  or  unintentionally,  in  a  style  so 
ludicrous  that  a  collection  of  epitaphs  is  generally  one  of 
the  most  amusing  books  that  can  be  picked  up.  In  this 
as  in  other  cases  too  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  unin¬ 
tended  humor  is  generally  of  a  much  more  entertaining 
kind  than  that  which  has  been  deliberately  perpetrated. 

EPITHALAMIUM  (a  nuptial  chamber),  originally 
among  the  Greeks  a  song  which  was  sung  by  a  number 
of  boys  and  girls  at  the  door  of  the  nuptial  chamber. 

EPIZOOTICS  are  diseases  of  animals  which  mani¬ 
fest  a  common  character,  and  prevail  at  the  same  time 
over  considerable  tracts  of  country.  Like  epidemics, 
they  appear  to  depend  upon  some  peculiar  atmospheric 
causes;  where  the  cases  are  neglected  or  over-crowded, 
they  also  frequently  become  contagious;  they  are  apt  to 
take  on  a  low  type  of  fever,  and  are  better  treated  by 
supporting  than  by  reducing  remedies.  Influenza  in 
horses,  and  pleuro-pneumonia  and  vesicular  epizootic  in 
cattle,  are  examples. 
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EPOCH,  a  fixed  point  ot  time  from  which  succeed¬ 
ing  years  are  numbered;  a  period  of  time  remarkable 
for  events  of  great  subsequent  importance.  In  astron¬ 
omy  it  denotes  an  abbreviation  for  longitude  at  the 
epoch;  it  means  the  mean  heliocentric  longitude  of  a 
planet  in  its  orbit  at  any  given  time — the  beginning  of 
a  century,  for  instance.  The  epoch  of  a  planet  for  a 
particular  year  is  its  mean  longitude  at  mean  noon,  on 
January  1st,  when  it  is  leap  year,  and  on  December  31st 
of  the  preceding  year,  when  it  is  a  common  year.  The 
epoch  is  one  of  the  elements  of  a  planet’s  orbit. 

EPODE  is  the  last  part  of  the  chorus  which  the  an¬ 
cient  Greeks  sung  after  the  strophe  and  antistrophe, 
when  the  singers  had  returned  to  their  original  place. 

EPSOM,  a  market  town  in  the  county  of  Surrey, 
Eng.,  is  situated  about  fourteen  miles  southwest  of  Lon¬ 
don,  on  a  branch  of  the  London  &  Brighton  railway. 

EPSOM  SALTS,  the  magnesia  sulphas  of  phar¬ 
macy,  and  the  epsomite  or  hair-salt  of  mineralogical 
treatises,  is  a  hydrated  magnesium  sulphate.  Epsom 
Salt  was  originally  obtained  by  evaporating  the  waters 
of  the  springs  at  Epsom.  It  was  soon  found  that  sea- 
brine  also  contained  large  quantities, and  the  manufacture 
at  Epsom  was  therefore  given  up.  At  present  it  is  found 
native  in  various  parts  of  America,  and  large  quantities 
are  manufactured  near  Genoa,  by  a  chemical  process, 
from  a  rock  containing  magnesia  and  sulphide  of  iron. 
In  England,  as  well  as  in  America,  varieties  of  magne¬ 
sian  limestone  are  extensively  treated  with  sulphuric 
acid  for  its  production,  with  the  result  that  the  market 
is  well  supplied  with  this  useful  remedy.  Epsom  salt 
forms  small  needle-like  crystals,  which  have  a  bitter 
saline  taste  and  neutral  reaction.  It  is  a  well-known 
useful  purgative  medicine,  acting  as  a  refrigerant,  and 
sometimes  as  a  diuretic.  Its  disagreeable  bitter  taste 
may  be  relieved  by  the  addition  of  a  little  sulphuric 
acid  (as  in  Henry’s  solution)  or  syrup  of  lemon.  It  is 
given  in  doses  of  %  oz.  to  1  oz.  or  more,  but  in  every 
case  it  is  of  importance  that  plenty  of  water  be  drunk 
along  with  it  (one  or  more  tumblersful). 

EQUATION.  Theory  of  Equations  is  used  in  its 
ordinary  conventional  sense  to  denote  the  theory  of  a 
single  equation  of  any  order  in  any  unknown  quantity; 
that  is,  it  does  not  include  the  theory  of  a  system  or 
systems  of  equations  of  any  order  between  any  number 
of  unknown  quantities.  Such  systems  occur  very  fre¬ 
quently  in  analytical  geometry  and  other  parts  of  mathe¬ 
matics,  but  they  are  hardly  as  yet  the  subject-matter  of 
a  distinct  theory;  and  even  Elimination,  the  transition- 
process  for  passing  from  a  system  of  any  number  of 
equations  involving  the  same  number  of  unknown  quan¬ 
tities  to  a  single  equation  in  one  unknown  quantity, 
hardly  belongs  to  the  Theory  of  Equations  in  the  above 
restricted  sense.  But  there  is  one  case  of  a  system  of 
equations  which  precedes  the  Theory  of  Equations,  and 
indeed  presents  itself  at  the  outset  of  algebra,  that  of  a 
system  of  simple  (or  linear)  equations.  Such  a  system 
gives  rise  to  the  function  called  a  Determinant,  and  it  is 
by  means  of  these  functions  that  the  solution  of  the 
equations  is  effected.  We  have  thus  the  subject  Deter¬ 
minant  as  nearly  equivalent  to  (but  somewhat  more  ex- 
extensive  than)  that  of  a  system  of  linear  equations;  and 
we  have  the  other  subject,  Theory  of  Equations,  used 
in  the  restricted  sense  above  referred  to,  and  as  not  in¬ 
cluding  Elimination. 

A  sketch  of  the  history  of  Determinants  is  given  under 
Algebra;  it  thereby  appears  that  the  algebraic  func¬ 
tion  called  a  Determinant  presents  itself  in  the  solution 
of  a  system  of  simple  equations,  and  we  have  herein  a 
natural  source  of  the  theory. 

EQUATION,  Annual,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
of  the  subordinate  fluctuations  in  the  moon’s  motions, 


due  to  the  action  of  the  sun,  which  increases  with  the 
proximity  to  the  earth  and  her  satellite.  It  consists  in 
an  alternate  increase  and  decrease  in  her  longitude,  cor¬ 
responding  with  the  earth’s  situation  in  its  annual  orbit, 
i.  e.,  to  its  angular  distance  from  the  perihelion,  and 
therefore  having  a  year  instead  of  a  month,  or  aliquot 
part  of  a  month,  for  its  period. 

EQUATION,  Differential,  is  an  equation  in- 

d3y  ,  dy _ 

volving  differential  coefficients;  such  as^i  '  a  dx~X* 

from  which  it  is  required  to  find  the  relation  between  y 
and  x.  The  theory  of  the  solution  of  such  equations 
is  an  extension  of  the  integral  calculus. 

EQUATION  OF  EQUINOXES  is  the  difference 
between  the  true  position  of  the  equinoxes,  and  the  po¬ 
sition  calculated  on  the  supposition  that  their  motion 
is  uniform. 


EQUATION  OF  LIGHT.  In  astronomical  obser¬ 
vations,  the  visual  ray  by  which  we  see  any  body  is  not 
that  which  it  emits  at  the  moment  we  look  at  it,  but 
that  which  it  did  emit  some  time  before,  viz. :  the  time 
occupied  by  light  in  traversing  the  interval  which  sepa¬ 
rates  it  from  us.  The  equation  of  light  is  the  allowance 
to  be  made  for  the  time  occupied  by  the  light  in  travers¬ 
ing  a  variable  space. 

EQUATION  OF  THE  CENTER.  If  the  earth 
moved  uniformly  round  the  sun  in  a  circle,  it  would  be 
easy  to  calculate  its  longitude  or  distance  from  the  line 
of  equinoxes  at  any  time.  One  year  would  be  to  the 
time  since  the  vernal  equinox  as  360°  to  the  arc  of 
longitude  passed  over.  But  the  orbit  of  the  earth  is  not 
circular,  nor  is  its  motion  uniform;  the  orbit  is  slightly 
elliptical,  and  the  motion  is  quicker  at  perihelion  than 
at  aphelion.  The  true  rule,  then,  for  ascertaining  the 
earth’s  longitude  is  contained  in  the  following  propor¬ 
tion:  one  year  is  to  the  time  elapsed  as  the  whole  area 
of  the  earth’s  orbit  is  to  the  area  swept  over  by  the 
radius  vector  in  the  time. 

EQUITES,  an  order  of  men  in  the  commonwealth 
of  Rome  to  which  there  is  no  exact  parallel  in  modern 
times.  Their  origin  goes  back  to  the  earliest  period 
of  Roman  history.  During  the  reign  of  the  kings  they 
appear  to  have  been  of  noble  birth,  the  younger 
branches  of  patrician  families.  This  we  may  infer  from 
the  statement  of  Polybius,  that  the  knights  now  are 
chosen  according  to  fortune — evidently  intimating  that 
their  selection  had  previously  depended  on  a  different 
principle.  Romulus  is  said  to  have  divided  them  into 
three  centuries  or  “  hundreds,”  each  century  being 
chosen  from  one  of  the  three  old  Roman  tribes,  the 
Ramnes,  Tities,  and  Luceres. 

EQUITY  in  its  most  general  sense  means  justice;  in 
its  most  technical  sense  it  means  a  system  of  law,  or  a 
body  of  connected  legal  principles,  which  have  super¬ 
seded  or  supplemented  the  common  law  on  the  ground 
of  their  intrinsic  superiority.  Aristotle  defined  equity 
as  a  better  sort  of  justice,  which  corrects  legal  justice 
where  the  latter  errs  through  being  expressed  in  a  uni¬ 
versal  form  and  not  taking  account  of  particular  cases. 
When  the  law  speaks  universally,  and  something  hap¬ 
pens  which  is  not  according  to  the  common  course  of 
events,  it  is  right  that  the  law  should  be  modified  in  its 
application  to  that  particular  case,  as  the  lawgiver  him¬ 
self  would  have  done,  if  the  case  had  been  present  to 
his  mind. 

Positive  law,  at  least  in  progressive  societies,  is  con¬ 
stantly  tending  to  fall  behind  public  opinion,  and  the 
expedients  adopted  for  bringing  it  into  harmony  there¬ 
with  are  three,  viz. :  legal  fictions,  equity,  and  statutory 
legislation.  Equity  here  is  defined  to  mean  “  any  body 
of  rules  existing  by  the  side  of  the  original  civil  law. 
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founded  on  distinct  principles,  and  claiming  incidentally 
to  supersede  the  civil  law  in  virtue  of  a  superior  sanctity 
inherent  in  those  principles.”  It  is  thus  different  from 
legal  fiction,  by  which  a  new  rule  is  introduced  surrep¬ 
titiously,  and  under  the  pretense  that  no  change  has 
been  made  in  the  law,  and  from  statutory  legislation,  in 
which  the  obligatory  force  of  the  rule  is  not  supposed  to 
depend  upon  its  intrinsic  fitness.  The  source  of  Roman 
equity  was  the  fertile  theory  of  natural  law,  or  the  law 
common  to  all  nations.  Even  in  the  Institutes  of  Jus¬ 
tinian  the  distinction  is  carefully  drawn  in  the  laws  of  a 
country  between  those  which  are  peculiar  to  itself  and 
those  which  natural  reason  appoints  for  all  mankind. 
The  connection  in  Roman  law  between  the  ideas  of 
equity,  nature,  natural  law,  and  the  law  common  to  all 
nations,  and  the  influence  of  the  stoical  philosophy  on 
their  development,  are  fully  discussed  in  the  third  chap¬ 
ter  of  the  work  we  have  referred  to.  The  agency  by 
which  these  principles  were  introduced  was  the  edicts  of 
the  praetor. 

EQUITY  OF  REDEMPTION,  the  interest  which 
a  mortgagor  has  in  an  estate  which  he  has  mortgaged. 
An  equity  of  redemption  may  be  devised,  granted,  or 
entailed,  and  the  course  of  descent  to  an  equity  of  re¬ 
demption  is  governed  by  the  same  laws  as  tne  descent 
to  the  land  would  have  been. 

ERARD,  Sebastien  (1752-1831),  a  manufacturer 
of  musical  instruments,  distinguished  especially  for  the 
improvements  he  made  upon  the  harp  and  the  pianoforte, 
was  born  at  Strasburg. 

ERASMUS,  Desiderius,  was  born  at  Rotterdam 
on  the  night  of  October,  27-8,  and  probably  in  the 
year  1466.  The  inscription  on  his  statue,  erected  in  his 
native  place  in  1622,  names  the  year  1467;  but  the  epi¬ 
taph  on  his  tombstone  at  Basel  makes  him  sixty-nine  at 
the  time  of  his  death  in  July,  1536,  a  reckoning  which 
might  be  compatible  with  either  year,  1466  or  1467. 
The  latter  year  is  excluded  by  Erasmus’  own  state¬ 
ments,  which,  though  inconsistent,  agree  on  the  whole 
best  with  the  year  1466. 

Both  his  father  and  his  mother  dying  young,  Erasmus 
was  left  to  the  care  of  three  guardians,  who  endeavored 
to  force  him  into  a  convent.  They  sent  him  for  three 
years  to  a  conventual  preparatory  school  at  Bois-le- 
duc  (Hertogenbosch),  and  afterward  so  far  overcame 
his  resistance  that  he  entered  upon  the  novitiate  in  a 
house  of  the  regular  canons  of  St.  Augustine,  at  Stein, 
near  Gouda.  He  made  his  profession  here  in  i486,  set. 
19;  and  was  afterward  ordained  priest  by  the  bishop  of 
Utrecht.  Erasmus  had  no  vocation  for  the  devotional 
exercises  of  convent  life,  and  was  disgusted  with  the 
society  of  the  monks  —  coarse,  ignorant,  and  illiterate. 
His  aspiration  was  to  escape  to  some  university  where 
he  might  study.  From  the  very  first,  the  love  of  letters 
was  the  one  ruling  motive  of  his  life.  An  unexpected 
chance  brought  him  deliverance.  Henri  de  Bergues, 
bishop  of  Cambray,  took  him  to  be  his  secretary. 
With  the  permission  of  the  prior  of  Stein,  and  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  general  of  the  order  and  of  the  ordinary, 
the  bishop  of  Utrecht,  Erasmus  left  the  convent.  After 
a  short  stay  with  his  new  patron,  the  bishop  of  Cam¬ 
bray,  and  with  funds  sparingly  supplied  by  him,  Eras¬ 
mus  entered  the  College  of  Montaigu  in  the  University 
of  Paris.  Of  the  revolting  economy  of  this  college  in 
respect  of  food  and  lodging  he  has  left  a  graphic  ac¬ 
count  in  the  Colloquies  ( Icthyophagia) :  “  I  carried 
nothing  away  from  it,”  he  says,  “but  a  body  infected 
with  disease,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  vermin.  ”  Rabe¬ 
lais,  it  will  be  remembered,  has  recorded  a  similar  ex¬ 
perience. 

To  eke  out  his  scanty  means  he  took  pupils.  With 
•ae  of  these,  Lord  Mountjoy,  he  came  to  England  in 


1497.  According  to  Anthony  Wood,  he  spent  three 
years,  1497  to  1499,  in  Oxford.  Many  of  the  biograph¬ 
ers  make  him  return  to  Paris  in  1498  ;  but  the  chro¬ 
nology  of  this  part  of  Erasmus’  life  is  confused. 

In  April,  1506,  we  find  him  again  in  England,  first  in 
London,  and  becoming  acquainted  with  More  and  War- 
ham,  then  at  Cambridge,  performing  the  exercises  for 
the  divinity  degree,  and  commencing  B.  D.  “  The 
Athenae  Cantabrigienses  ”  of  Cooper  make  him  take  the 
decree  of  D.  D.  at  the  university,  but  this  is  an  error. 
His  stay  in  England  was  not  long,  as  he  found  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  carry  out  a  long  cherished  project  of  a  journey 
to  Italy.  Want  of  funds  had  hitherto  been  the  obstacle; 
“I  have  a  longing  to  visit  Italy,”  he  wrote  in  1498, 

“  but  it  is  not  easy  to  fly  without  wings.”  He  was  en¬ 
gaged  to  escort  the  two  sons  of  Baptista  Boyer,  physi¬ 
cian  to  Henry  VII.,  as  far  as  Bologna.  In  September, 
1506,  he  was  at  Turin,  and  took  the  degree  of  D.  D.  in 
that  university.  He  passed  the  winter  of  1506-7,  at 
Bologna,  where  he  was  witness  of  the  triumphal  entry 
of  Julius  II.,  and  where  he  made  acquaintance  with 
Paulus  Bombasius  and  Scipio  Carteromachus  (Forte- 
guerra).  Here  he  obtained  a  papal  dispensation  per¬ 
mitting  him  to  lay  aside  the  dress  of  his  order,  though 
the  story  of  his  being  mistaken  for  a  plague-doctor  in 
consequence  of  wearing  it  is  justly  dismissed  by  Drum¬ 
mond  as  a  pleasant  fiction.  He  visited  Venice,  where 
he  stayed  some  time,  for  the  purpose  of  passing  through 
the  press  of  Aldus,  a  second  and  greatly  enlarged  edi¬ 
tion  of  his  Adagia.  Here  he  was  domesticated  in  the 
house  of  Asulanus,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
circle  of  learned  men  who  were  clustered  round  the 
Aldine  press —  Marcus  Musurus,  Aleander,  Baptista 
Egnatius,  etc. 

In  1508  he  removed  to  Padua,  where  he  spent  the 
winter  as  tutor  to  Alexander  Stewart,  natural  son  of 
James  IV.,  king  of  Scotland.  Father  and  son  fell  to¬ 
gether,  not  long  after,  at  Flodden.  In  the  early  spring 
of  1509,  the  tutor  and  pupil  removed  to  Siena,  and 
from  Siena  Erasmus  went  on  to  Rome.  As  his  reputation 
had  gone  before  him,  he  was  received  wherever  he  came 
with  marks  of  distinction.  But  he  learnt  nothing  from 
intercourse  with  the  Italian  literati ;  the  Renaissance 
had  already  spent  itself,  and  Erasmus  complained  “  In 
Italia  frigent  studia,  fervent  bella.”  He  had 
various  offers  of  preferment,  but  a  letter  from  Lord 
Mountjoy  announcing  the  death  of  the  king  of  England, 
April,  1509,  and  magnifying  the  favorable  disposition  of 
the  young  sovereign,  Henry  VIII.,  toward  Erasmus, 
and  toward  learning  in  general,  determined  his  return 
to  that  country.  From  London,  where  he  was  the 
guest  of  Thomas  More,  and  where  he  wrote  his 
Encomium  Moritz,  he  moved  to  Cambridge,  whither  he 
was  invited  by  John  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester,  and 
lodged  in  Queen’s  College,  of  which  Fisher  was  presi¬ 
dent.  By  Fisher’s  interest  he  was  appointed  Lady 
Margaret’s  professor  of  divinity,  and  afterward  regius 
reader  of  Greek.  From  his  mention  of  the  grammars  of 
Chrysoloras  and  of  Gaza  as  the  text  bocks  on  which 
he  lectured,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  study  of  Greek 
was  still  in  its  infancy  in  that  university.  Gibbon’s 
sarcasm  that  “  Erasmus  learned  Greek  at  Oxford  and 
taught  it  at  Cambridge  ”  has  just  this  foundation. 

The  stipends  of  these  chairs  were  small,  and  Erasmus 
refused  to  take  fees  from  students  mostly  very  poor.  He 
lived  upon  presents  from  wealthy  ecclesiastics.  Arch¬ 
bishop  Warham  was  his  principal  patron.  Erasmus 
says,  “  He  has  given  me  a  living  worth  a  hundred 
nobles,  and  changed  it  at  my  request  for  a  pension  of 
one  hundred  crowns.  Within  these  few  years  he  has 
given  me  more  than  four  hundred  nobles  without  my 
asking;  one  day  he  gave  me  one  hundred  and  fifty. 
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F rom  other  bishops  I  have  received  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred.  Lord  Mountjoy  has  appointed  me  a  pension 
of  one  hundred  crowns.”  In  the  autumn  of  1513, 
he  bade  farewell  to  England,  visited  Lord  Mount - 
joy  at  the  Castle  of  Ham,  in  Picardy,  of  which  he  was 
governor,  and  passed  by  the  Rhine  to  Strasburg.  Here 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Wimpheling,  Sebastian 
Brant,  and  the  young  Johann  Sturm.  He  employed  his 
time  on  board  the  tow-boat  by  which  he  leisurely  as¬ 
cended  the  river  in  correcting  his  “  Commentarii  de 
duplici  copia,”  etc.,  for  a  new  edition.  To  Basel,  which 
was  to  be  the  home  of  his  old  age,  he  was  attracted  by 
the  reputation  of  its  press.  But  he  met  with  such  a 
hearty  welcome  from  Froben  and  Amerbach,  and 
found  so  agreeable  a  circle  of  men  of  learning,  that  he 
passed  the  whole  winter  1514-15  here.  The  bishop  of 
Basel,  Christoph  von  Utenheim,  was  so  much  pleased 
with  him  that  he  sought  to  domesticate  him  in  his 
house;  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Zwingli  and  of 
Hans  Holbein,  and  drew  round  him  a  circle  of  young 
students  full  of  ardor  for  learning,  and  consequently  of 
admiration  for  Erasmus  —  Glareanus,  GEcolampadius, 
Beer,  Myconius,  Sapidus,  and,  above  all,  Beatus  Rhen- 
anus,  who  became  his  attached  disciple  and  biog¬ 
rapher. 

Though  from  this  time  forward  Basel  became  the 
center  of  occupation  and  interest  for  Erasmus,  yet  for 
the  next  seven  years  he  was  in  constant  movement, 
from  Basel  to  Flanders,  thence  to  England  in  1517,  and 
back  again  to  Basel. 

In  1527  Johann  Froben  died,  and  the  disturbances  at 
Basel,  occasioned  by  the  zealots  for  the  religious  revolu¬ 
tion  which  was  in  progress  throughout  Switzerland,  be¬ 
gan  to  make  Erasmus  desirous  of  changing  his  residence. 
He  selected  Freiburg  in  the  Breisgau,  as  a  city  which 
was  still  in  the  dominion  of  the  emperor,  and  was  free 
from  religious  dissension.  Thither  he  removed  in  April, 
1529.  He  was  received  with  public  marks  of  respect  by  the 
authorities,  who  granted  him  the  use  of  an  unfinished 
residence  which  had  been  begun  to  be  built  for  the  late 
Emperor  Maximilian.  Erasmus  proposed  only  to  re¬ 
main  at  Freiburg  for  a  few  months,  but  found  the  place 
so  suited  to  his  habits  that  he  bought  a  house  of  his  own, 
and  remained  there  six  years.  A  desire  for  change  of 
air  —  he  fancied  Freiburg  was  damp — rumors  of  a  new 
war  with  France,  and  the  necessity  of  seeing  his  Eccle¬ 
siastes  through  the  press,  took  him  back  to  Basel  in 
1535.  He  lived  now  a  very  retired  life,  and  saw  only  a 
small  circle  of  intimate  friends.  It  was  now  that  a  last 
attempt  was  made  by  the  papal  court  to  enlist  him  in 
some  public  way  against  the  Reformation.  On  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Paul  III.  in  1534,  he  had,  as  usual,  sent  the  new 
pope  r  congratulatory  letter.  After  his  arrival  in  Basel, 
he  received  a  complimentary  answer,  together  with  the 
nomination  to  the  deanery  of  Deventer,  the  income  of 
which  was  reckoned  at  1,500  ducats.  This  nomination 
was  accompanied  with  an  intimation  that  more  was  in 
store  for  him,  and  that  steps  would  be  taken  to  provide 
for  him  the  income,  viz.,  3,00c  ducats,  which  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  qualify  for  the  cardinal’s  hat.  But  Erasmus  was 
even  less  disposed  now  than  he  had  been  before  to  bar¬ 
ter  his  reputation  for  honors.  His  health  had  been  for 
some  years  gradually  declining,  and  disease  in  the  shape 
of  gout  gaining  upon  him.  In  the  winter  of  i535~^>  he 
was  confined  entirely  to  his  chamber,  many  days  to  his 
bed.  Though  thus  afflicted  he  never  ceased  his  literary 
activity,  dictating  his  tract  On  the  Purity  of  thi  Church , 
and  revising  the  sheets  of  a  translation  of  Origen  which 
was  passing  through  Froben’s  press.  His  last  letter  is 
dated  June  28,  1536,  and  subscribed  “Eras.  Rot.  aegra 
manu.  ”  “  I  have  never  been  so  ill  in  my  life  before  as  I 

am  now  —  for  many  days  unable  even  to  read.  ”  Dysen- 
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tery  setting  in  carried  him  off  July  12,  1536,  in  his  69th 
year. 

By  his  will,  now  preserved  in  the  library  at  Basel,  he 
left  what  he  had  to  leave,  with  the  exception  of  some 
legacies,  to  Boniface  Amerbach,  Johann  Froben’s  son- 
in-law,  partly  for  himself,  partly  in  trust  for  the  benefit 
of  the  aged  and  infirm,  or  to  be  spent  in  portioning 
young  girls,  and  in  educating  young  men  of  promise. 
He  left  none  of  the  usual  legacies  for  masses  or  other 
clerical  purposes,  and  was  not  attended  by  any  priest  or 
confessor  in  his  last  moments. 

ERATO,  the  muse  who  presided  over  amatory  poetry. 
See  Muses 

ERATOSTHENES,  a  celebrated  astronomer  and 
geometrician  of  Alexandria,  was  born  at  Cyrene,  276 
B.c.  His  fame  as  an  astronomer  has  cast  into  the 
shade  his  other  accomplishments,  but  in  his  own  day  he 
had  some  reputation,  both  as  a  poet  and  as  a  gramma¬ 
rian,  and  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  great 
Alexandrian  library  by  Ptolemy  Euergetes.  He  died  of 
voluntary  starvation,  from  grief  on  account  of  his  blind¬ 
ness,  196  B.C.  His  works,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Catastensmi ,  or  catalogue  of  the  constellations,  exist 
only  in  fragments. 

ERBACH,  the  chief  town  of  a  circle  in  Hesse-Darm- 
stadt,  province  of  Starkenburg,  is  situated  on  the  Miim- 
ling.  Population,  3,000. 

ERCILLA  Y  ZUNIGA,  Alonso  de  (1533-1595;),  a 
Spanish  soldier  and  poet,  was  born  in  Madrid. 

ERDELYI,  Janos,  an  Hungarian  poet  and  author, 
was  born  in  1814  at  Kapos,  in  the  county  of  Ungvcr, 
and  educated  at  the  Protestant  college  of  Sarospatak. 
In  1833  he  removed  to  Pesth,  where,  having  attracted 
notice  by  his  poetical  talents,  he  was,  in  1839,  elected 
member  of  the  Hungarian  Academy  of  Sciences.  He 
died  on  January  23,  1868. 

ERDMANN,  Otto  Linne  (1804-1869),  a  Ger¬ 
man  chemist,  was  the  son  of  Karl  Gottfried  Erd¬ 
mann,  the  physician  who  introduced  vaccination  into 
Saxony. 

EREBUS.  This  word,  which  denotes  darkness, 
comes  probably  from  the  same  source  as  the  Greek,  to 
cover,  and  a  roof,  and  has  by  some  been  connected  also 
with  the  Hebrew  Ereb,  night,  which  reappears  in  Al¬ 
garve.  In  the  Hesiodic  Theogony ,  123,  Erebus  is,  with 
Nyx,  the  night,  the  offspring  of  Chaos  ;  and  Erebus  and 
Nyx  become  the  parents  of  Hither  and  Hemera,  the 
pure  air  and  the  day. 

ERECHTLIEUS,  in  Greek  legend,  apparently  the 
same  as  Erichthonius,  was  a  local  hero  of  Attica,  with 
whom  was  associated  the  belief  of  the  Athenians  in  their 
ancestors  having  sprung  from  the  soil  (see  Autoch¬ 
thones).  But  the  story  of  his  birth  is  told  generally 
under  the  name  of  Erichthonius,  who,  in  the  form  of  a 
serpent,  was  the  offspring  of  Athena  and  Hephaestus, 
and  was  by  the  former  handed  over  in  a  closed  basket 
to  the  three  daughters  of  Cecrops,  Aglaurus,  Herse,  and 
Pandrosus,  with  a  command  not  to  open  it. 

ERETRIA.  See  Eubcea. 

ERFURT,  a  city  of  Prussian  Saxony,  and  the  capital 
of  an  administrative  district,  is  situated  on  the  Gera, 
and  on  the  line  of  the  Thuringian  railway,  about  mid¬ 
way  between  Gotha  and  Weimar,  which  are  fourteen 
miles  distant.  Population,  53,000. 

ERGOT,  or  Spurred  Rye,  the  drug  e rgota,  consists 
of  the  sclerotium  of  a  fungus,  Tulasne,  obtained  almost 
exclusively  from  rye.  In  the  ear  of  rye  that  is  infected 
with  ergot,  a  species  of  fermentation  takes  place,  and 
there  exudes  from  it  a  sweet,  yellowish  mucus,  which 
after  a  time  disappears.  The  ear  loses  its  starch  and 
ceases  to  grow,  and  its  ovaries  become  penetrated  with 
the  white,  spongy  tissue  of  the  mycelium  of  the  fungus. 
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From  the  mycelium,  at  the  expense  of  the  substance  of 
the  ear,  is  developed  the  ergot.  The  active  principle  of 
ergot  is  ergotine,  and  is  used  for  its  contractile  effect. 
It  is  an  anti-hemorrhagic,  causing  a  cessation  of  bleeding 
by  its  contracting  the  tissues.  In  large  doses  it  is  an 
abortive,  producing  expulsion  of  the  embryo. 

ERIE,  the  capital  of  Erie  county,  Pennsylvania,  a 
port  of  entry  and  one  of  the  most  enterprising  cities  in 
the  State,  is  situated  on  Lake  Erie  ninety-five  miles  east 
of  Cleveland,  eighty-eight  miles  west  of  Buffalo,  and 
147  miles  north  of  Pittsburgh.  The  harbor  opposite  the 
city  has  been  improved  at  great  expense,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  secure  on  the  lakes.  The  transportation  ac¬ 
commodations  both  by  water  and  rail  are  of  a  very  com¬ 
plete  character,  and  embrace  the  Erie  and  Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia  and  Erie,  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  South¬ 
ern,  and  the  New  York,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  rail¬ 
roads.  Erie  contains  several  private  and  four  national 
banks,  with  a  total  capital  and  surplus  of  nearly  two  mill¬ 
ions  of  dollars,  three  daily  and  nine  weekly  papers,  a 
custom  house,  court-house  and  other  public  buildings, 
representing  an  outlay  of  $150,000;  thirty-two 
churches  ;  seventeen  schools  costing  $550,000  ;  a  con¬ 
vent,  an  orphan  asylum,  hospitals  and  other  institutions 
founded  for  charitable  purposes.  The  manufac¬ 
tures  include  engines,  machinery,  carwheels  and  axles, 
stoves  and  furnaces,  mantels  and  grates,  lumber,  pails, 
paint,  rubber  goods,  carriages  and  wagons,  1  lbrica- 
ting  oils,  furniture,  patent  medicines,  etc.,  the  total 
capital  invested  in  these  enterprises  being  $9,508,000, 
and  the  value  of  the  annual  output  upward  of  $15,000,- 
000.  The  government  of  the  city  is  vested  in  a  mayor 
and  common  council,  the  subordinate  departments  of 
fire,  police,  water,  sewerage,  health,  etc.,  being  under 
responsible  heads.  The  city  now  has  twenty-four  miles 
of  sewers,  126  miles  of  water  mains,  and  fifteen  miles 
of  electric  railway.  The  assessed  valuation  of  prop¬ 
erty  in  1890  was  $14,214,195,  and  the  tax-rate  $1.65 
per  $100.  The  population  is  40,634. 

ERIE,  Lake.  See  St.  Lawrence. 

ERIGENA,  Johannes  Scotus,  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  thinkers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  flourished  during 
the  ninth  century.  The  date  and  place  of  his  birth  are 
still  undetermined. 

ERIGONE.  In  the  Attic  myth  of  Dionysus,  Eri- 
gone  is  the  daughter  of  Icarius,  who,  having  received 
from  Dionysus  the  gift  of  wine,  shares  it  with  some 
shepherds,  who,  drinking  it  undiluted,  fancy  themselves 
poisoned,  and  having  murdered  Icarius,  throw  his  body 
into  a  well.  Guided  by  her  dog  Maira  (the  glistening 
one),  Erigone  —  whose  name,  like  that  of  Protogeneia 
(see  Endymion),  denotes  one  born  in  early  morning  — 
discovers  the  crime,  and  hangs  herself.  After  her 
death  she  is  said  to  have  been  translated  to  the  constel¬ 
lation  which  the  Latins  called  Virgo. 

ERINNA,  a  Greek  poetess,  the  contemporary  and 
friend  of  Sappho,  was  probably  a  native  of  Rhodes  or 
the  adjacent  island  of  Telos,  and  was  born  about  630 
B.c.  Although  she  died  at  the  early  age  of  nineteen, 
her  poems  were  among  the  most  famous  of  her  time. 

ERINYES,  the  Greek  name  for  the  beings  whom  the 
Latins  called  Furiae,  Furies.  They  were  especially  the 
avengers  of  iniquity,  and,  as  such,  acquired  a  character 
so  fearful  that  those  who  had  need  to  speak  of  them 
called  them  the  Eumenides,  or  merciful  beings,  to  win 
from  them  the  pity  which  they  were  but  little  supposed 
to  feel.  The  name  Erinyes  cannot  be  explained  from 
the  Greek  language;  but  in  the  Hymns  of  the  Rig- 
Veda  constant  mention  is  made  of  Saranyu,  who  there 
is  the  Dawn  whose  light  steals  across  the  heaven,  re- 
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vealing  the  things  of  darkness.  Of  this  being  the  Vedic 
hymn-makers  speak  as  finding  out  the  evil  deeds  done 
during  the  night,  and  punishing  the  wrong-doer. 

ERIPHYLE,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  wife  of  the 
seer  Amphiaraus,  whom  the  Argive  chief  Adrastus  took 
with  him  to  Thebes,  because  a  prophecy  had  said  that 
that  city  could  not  otherwise  be  taken.  Not  wishing  to 
meddle  in  a  quarrel  which  was  not  his  own,  Amphiaraus 
was  compelled,  by  a  promise  which  he  had  previously 
given  to  Adrastus,  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  Eriphyle; 
and  Eriphyle  had  been  bribed  by  Polynices,  the  son  of 
CEdipus,  with  the  gift  of  the  necklace  of  Harmonia,  to 
pronounce  in  favor  of  the  expedition.  Thus  con¬ 
strained  to  go,  the  seer  charged  his  sons  to  slay  their 
mother  if  they  should  hear  of  his  death  and  to  march 
against  Thebes.  The  enterprise  of  Adrastus,  known  as 
the  first  Theban  war,  failed,  and  the  earth  opening 
swallowed  Amphiaraus  in  his  chariot.  His  son  Alcmseon 
upon  this  slew  his  mother,  whose  Erinyes  gave  him  no 
rest  until  he  surrendered  to  Phoebus  the  necklace  of 
Harmonia  and  found  out  a  spot  to  dwell  in  on  which 
the  sun  had  never  shone  at  the  time  of  Eriphyle’s  death. 
Such  a  place  of  banishment  he  found  on  the  islands 
called  (Eniadae,  which  had  grown  up  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Achelous  from  the  deposits  brought  down  by 
its  stream.  Here  he  married  Callirhoe,  the  daughter  of 
the  river  god,  who  caused  his  death  at  the  hands  of  the 
sons  of  Phegeus  by  insisting  on  his  fetching  her  the 
necklace  of  Eriphyle. 

ERIS,  in  Greek  mythology,  a  sister  of  the  war-god 
Ares,  and  in  the  Hesiodic  theogony  a  daughter  of  Nyx, 
the  night,  who  is  also  the  mother  of  righteous  recom¬ 
pense,  Nemesis.  In  the  Iliad  Eris,  or  Strife,  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  insignificant  at  first,  but  as  swelling  until  her 
head  touches  the  heavens.  In  the  legend  of  the  Trojan 
war,  Eris  is  the  goddess  who  at  the  marriage  festival  of 
Peleus  and  Thetis  flings  on  the  table  a  golden  apple, 
which  is  inscribed  as  a  gift  for  the  fairest  of  the  fair. 
The  rivalry  of  the  three  deities — Hera,  Aphrodite,  and 
Athena — for  the  gift  is  decided  by  the  j  udgment  of 
Paris,  who,  being  appointed  umpire  by  Zeus,  bestows  it 
on  Aphrodite.  In  the  JEneid  she  appears  under  the 
name  of  Disco rdia. 

ERIVAN,  or  Irwan,  in  Persian  Rewan,  a  town  of 
Russian  Armenia,  at  the  head  of  a  province  of  the  same 
name,  is  situated  3,430  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Black 
Sea,  on  the  Zengui,  Zanga,  or  Hrastan,  an  affluent  of 
the  Araxes,  about  171  miles  south-southwest  of  Tiflisby 
road.  Population  estimated  at  36,000  in  1889. 

ERLANGEN,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  district  of 
Middle  Franconia,  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Schwabach  with  the  Regnitz,  eleven  miles  north-north- 
west  of  Nuremberg,  and  on  the  railway  between  that 
town  and  Bamberg.  Population,  14,856. 

ERLAU,  a  fortified  town  of  Hungary,  capital  of  the 
varmegye  or  county  of  Heves,  on  the  Erlau,  or  Eger, 
an  affluent  of  the  Theiss,  sixty-seven  miles  east-north¬ 
east  of  Pesth.  Population,  22,981. 

ERLKONIG,  or  Erl-King,  a  mythical  character  in 
modern  German  literature,  represented  as  a  gigantic, 
bearded  man  with  a  golden  crown  and  trailing  garments, 
who  carries  children  away  to  that  undiscovered  country 
where  he  himself  abides.  There  is  no  such  personage 
in  ancient  German  mythology,  and  the  name  is  linguist¬ 
ically  nothing  more  than  the  perpetuation  of  a  blunder. 
It  first  appeared  in  Herder’s  Stimmen  der  Volker,  1 778, 
where  it  is  used  in  the  translation  of  the  Danish  song  of 
the  Elf-King's  Daughter  as  equivalent  to  the  Danish 
e/lerkonge,  or  ellekonge,  that  is,  elverkonge ,  the  king  of 
the  elves  ;  and  the  true  German  word  would  have  been 
Elbhbnig ,  or  Elbenkonig ,  afterward  used  under  the  mod 
ified  form  of  Elfenkonig  by  Wieland  in  his  Ob  cron .  1780, 
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ERMAN,  Paul,  a  German  physicist,  was  born  in 
Berlin,  February  29,  1764.  On  the  foundation  of  the 
university  of  Berlin  in  1810  he  became  professor  of 
physics,  an  office  which  he  held  until  his  death  in  Octo¬ 
ber  11,  1851.  In  1806  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Physical  Science.  Erman  made  various 
discoveries  of  some  importance  in  the  departments  of 
electricity,  magnetism,  optics  and  physiology. 

ERMINE,  a  carnivorous  mammal  belonging  to  the 
family  Mustelidce,  or  Weasels,  and  resembling  the  other 
members  of  the  family  in  the  great  length  and  slender¬ 
ness  of  its  body  and  the  shortness  of  its  limbs,  to  which 
it  owes  the  peculiar  snake-like  character  of  its  motions. 
It  usually  measures  ten  inches  in  length  exclusive  of  the 
tail,  which  is  about  four  inches  long,  and  which  becomes 
bushy  toward  the  point.  Its  fur  in  summer  is  of  a  red¬ 
dish  brown  color  above  and  white  beneath,  changing  in 
the  winter  of  northern  latitudes  to  snowy  whiteness,  ex¬ 
cept  at  the  tip  of  the  tail,  which  at  all  seasons  is  of  a  jet 
black  color.  In  Scottish  specimens  this  change  in  win¬ 
ter  is  complete,  but  in  those  found  in  the  southern  dis¬ 
tricts  of  England  it  is  usually  only  partial,  the  ermine 
presenting  during  winter  a  piebald  appearance.  The 
white  color  is  evidently  protective,  enabling  the  animals 
to  elude  the  observation  of  their  enemies,  and  to  steal 
unobserved  on  their  prey.  It  also  retains  heat  better 
than  a  dark  covering,  and  may  thus  serve  to  maintain  an 
equable  temperature  at  all  seasons  within  the  body. 

ERNESTI,  Johann  August,  one  of  the  most  illus¬ 
trious  philologists  and  theologians  of  the  last  century. 
He  was  born  August  4,  1707,  at  Tennstadt  in  Thurin¬ 
gia,  of  which  place  his  father,  Johann  Christoph  Er- 
nesti,  likewise  a  distinguished  theologian,  was  pastor, 
besides  being  superintendent  of  the  electoral  dioceses  of 
Thuringia,  Salz,  and  Sangerhausen.  After  having  re¬ 
ceived  his  first  instruction  in  classics  from  his  father,  and 
in  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  town,  he  was  sent  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  to  the  celebrated  Saxon  cloister  school  of 
Pforta.  At  twenty  he  entered  the  University  of  Witten¬ 
berg,  and  studied  afterward  at  the  University  of  Leipsic. 
In  1730  he  was  made  master  in  the  faculty  of  philoso¬ 
phy.  In  the  following  year  he  accepted  the  office  of 
conrector  in  the  Thomas  school  of  Leipsic,  of  which  J. 
M.  Gesner  was  then  rector;  and  on  Gesner’s  being 
called  in  1734  as  professor  of  rhetoric  to  Gottingen,  he 
succeeded  him  as  rector.  He  was,  in  1742,  named  ex¬ 
traordinary  professor  of  ancient  literature  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Leipsic,  and  in  1756  promoted  to  the  ordinary 
professorship  of  rhetoric.  Here  his  reputation  as  a 
scholar,  and  his  rational  treatment  of  biblical  exegesis, 
paved  the  way  for  his  entrance  into  the  theological  fac¬ 
ulty,  in  which  he  received  his  doctor’s  degree  in  1758. 
Through  the  elegance  of  his  learning,  and  his  manner  of 
discussion,  he  cooperated  with  Baumgarten  of  Halle  in 
disengaging  dogmatic  theology  from  the  scholastic  and 
mystical  excrescences  with  which  it  was  then  deformed, 
and  thus  paved  the  way  for  a  revolution  in  theology. 
He  died,  after  a  short  illness'  in  his  seventy-fifth  year, 
September  11,  1781. 

ERNESTI,  Johann  Christian  Gottlieb  (1756- 
1802),  nephew  of  the  preceding,  a  distinguished  classical 
scholar  and  critic. 

ERNST,  Heinrich  Wilhelm,  an  eminent  violinist 
and  composer,  was  bom  in  Brunn,  in  Moravia,  in  1814. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  made  a  concert  tour  through 
various  towns  of  South  Germany,  which  was  the  means 
of  establishing  his  reputation  as  a  violinist  of  the  highest 
promise.  In  1832  he  visited  Paris,  where  he  found  a 
warm  reception,  and  continued  to  reside  for  several 
years.  During  this  period  he  formed  that  intimacy  with 
Stephen  Heller  of  which  a  permanent  memorial  has 
been  left  in  their  charming  joint-compositions  —  the 
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Pensees  Fugitives  for  piano  and  violin.  In  1843  he  paid 
his  first  visit  to  London  at  the  close  of  the  musical  sea¬ 
son.  The  impression  which  he  then  made  on  a  limited 
circle  was  more  then  confirmed  during  a  longer  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  following  year,  when  his  rare  powers  as  a 
violinist  were  recognized  by  the  general  body  of  the 
musical  public.  Thenceforward  he  visited  England 
nearly  every  year,  until  his  health  entirely  broke  down 
under  the  pressure  of  long  continued  neuralgic  disease  of 
a  most  severe  kind,  which  frequently  incapacitated  him 
from  the  exercise  of  his  art.  The  last  seven  years  of  his 
life  were  spent  in  retirement,  chiefly  at  Nice,  where  he 
died  on  October  8,  1865. 

EROS,  in  Greek  mythology,  Love  or  Desire.  By 
later  poets  he  is  represented  as  a  son  of  Zeus  and  Gaia 
(the  Earth),  or  Aphrodite,  or  Artemis;  but  in  the 
Hesiodic  theogony  he  makes  up,  with  Chaos,  Gaia,  and 
Tartarus,  the  number  of  self-existent  deities,  and  as  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  the  gods,  he  conquers  the  mind 
and  will  of  both  gods  and  men.  The  name  Eros  an¬ 
swers  to  the  Vedic  Arusha,  a  name  applied  to  the  sun, 
but  only  at  hisrising.  Arusha,  like  the  Greek  Eros  and 
the  Latin  Cupido,  is  spoken  of  as  a  child  with  beautiful 
wmns. 

EROSION,  the  influence  of  water  in  wearing  earth, 
rocks,  or  other  substances.  Even  the  smallest  streams, 
when  running  over  soft  strata,  as  clay  or  sand,  cut  out 
channels,  and  remove  the  eroded  materials.  Hollows 
thus  produced  have  been  observed  among  the  stratified 
rocks.  The  immense  amount  of  materials  brought  down 
by  rivers,  and  deposited  at  their  mouths  as  deltas, 
shows  without  doubt  that  they  have  contributed  mate¬ 
rially  to  produce  inequalities  on  the  earth’s  surface;  but 
the  geological  structure  of  valleys  shows  that  almost 
every  great  hydrographical  basin  has  derived  its  form 
originally  from  some  other  agency,  although  its  outline 
may  have  been  subsequently  altered  by  the  continued 
action  of  currents  within  it. 

EROTIC  (from  the  Greek  eros,  love),  signifying  in 
general  whatever  is  marked  by  love  or  passion;  but  the 
term  is  chiefly  applied  to  poetical  pieces  of  which  love 
is  the  predominating  subject. 

ERPENIUS  (original  name  Von  Erpe),  Thomas, 
a  distinguished  Orientalist,  was  born  at  Gorcum,  in 
Holland,  September  11,  1584.  After  completing  his 
early  education  at  Leyden,  he  entered  the  university  of 
that  city,  and  in  1608  took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts. 
By  the  advice  of  Scaliger  he  studied  the  Oriental  lan¬ 
guages  while  taking  his  course  of  theology;  and  he 
even  then  gave  promise  of  great  distinction  in  that  de¬ 
partment  of  learning.  He  afterward  traveled  in  Eng¬ 
land,  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  forming  connections 
with  learned  men,  and  availing  himself  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  which  they  communicated.  During  his  stay  at  Paris 
he  contracted  a  friendship  with  Casaubon,  which  lasted 
during  his  life,  and  also  took  lessons  in  Arabic  from  an 
Egyptian,  Joseph  Barbatps,  otherwise  called  Abudakni. 
At  Venice  he  perfected  himself  in  the  Turkish,  Persic, 
and  Ethiopic  languages.  After  a  long  absence,  Er- 
penius  returned  to  his  own  country  in  1612,  and,  on 
February  10,  1613,  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
Arabic  and  other  Oriental  languages,  Hebrew  excepted, 
in  the  University  of  Leyden,  where  he  erected  a  press 
for  the  purpose  of  printing  Arabic  works.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  numerous  works  he  had  already  pub¬ 
lished,  he  was  preparing  an  edition  of  the  Koran 
with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes,  and  was  pro¬ 
jecting  an  Oriental  library,  when  at  the  early  age  of 
forty  disease  cut  short  his  life,  November  13,  1624. 

ERSCH,  Johann  Samuel,  the  founder  of  German 
bibliography,  was  born  at  Gloss  Glogau,  in  Prussian 
Silesia,  June  23,  1766.  In  1785  he  entered  the  Univer- 
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sity  oi  Halle  with  the  view  of  studying  theology,  but 
very  soon  his  whole  attention  became  engrossed  with 
history^  bibliography,  and  geography.  At  Halle  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Fabri,  professor  of  geography; 
and  when  the  latter  was  made  professor  of  history  and 
statistics  at  Jena,  Ersch  accompanied  him  thither,  and 
aided  him  in  the  preparation  of  several  works.  He  also 
devoted  a  large  portion  of  his  time  to  the  acquisition  of 
modern  languages,  and  became  a  thorough  proficient  in 
French,  Italian,  English,  Swedish,  and  Danish,  and  in 
their  respective  .iteratures.  In  1788,  he  published  the 
Verzeichniss  aller  cinonymischen  Sc  hi' if  ten ,  as  a  sup¬ 
plement  to  the  fourth  edition  of  Meusel’s  Gelehrtes 
Deutschland.  In  1 795,  he  went  to  Hamburg  to  edit  the 
Neue  Hamburger  Zeitung ,  founded  by  Victor  Klop- 
stock,  brother  of  the  poet,  but  returned  in  1800  to  Jena 
to  take  part  in  the  preparation  of  the  Allgemeinen  Lit- 
eraturzeitung.  He  also  obtained  in  the  same  year  the 
office  of  librarian  in  the  university,  and  in  1802, was  made 
professor  of  philosophy.  In  1803,  he  accepted  the  chair 
of  geography  and  statistics  at  Halle,  and  in  1808  was 
made  principal  librarian.  He  died  at  Halle,  January 
16,  1828. 

ERSKINE,  Ebenezer,  the  chief  founder  of  the  Se¬ 
cession  Church  (formed  of  dissenters  from  the  Church 
of  Scotland),  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Erskine, 
who  at  one  time  was  minister  at  Cornhill,  North  Dur¬ 
ham,  but  was  ejected  in  1662  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
and,  after  suffering  some  years’  imprisonment,  was  after 
the  Revolution  appointed  to  the  parish  of  Chirnside, 
Berwickshire.  Erskine  was  born  on  June  22,  1680, 
most  probably  at  Dryburgh,  Berwickshire,  as  his  parents 
were  residing  there  for  the  greater  part  of  that  year.  He 
entered  the  university  of  Edinburgh  in  1693,  and  took 
his  M.A.  degree  in  1697.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
1702,  and  in  the  following  year  was  settled  in  the  par¬ 
ish  of  Portmoak,  Kinross-shire.  There  he  remained 
for  twenty-eight  years,  after  which,  in  the  autumn  of 
^1731,  he  was  translated  to  the  West  Church,  Stirling. 
Some  time  before  this,  he  along  with  some  other  minis¬ 
ters  was  “  rebuked  and  admonished  ”  by  the  General 
Assembly  for  defending  the  doctrines  contained  in  a 
book  called  the  Marrow  of  Modern  Divinity.  A  ser¬ 
mon  which  he  preached  on  lay-patronage  before  the 
synod  of  Perth,  in  1733,  furnished  new  grounds  of  ac¬ 
cusation,  and  he  was  compelled  to  shield  himself  from 
rebuke  by  appealing  to  the  General  Assembly.  Here, 
however,  the  sentence  of  the  synod  was  confirmed,  and 
after  many  fruitless  attempts  to  obtain  a  hearing,  he 
and  other  three  ministers,  Wilson,  Moncrieff,  and  Fisher, 
were  suspended  from  the  office  of  the  ministry  by  the 
commission  in  November  of  that  year.  Against  this 
sentence  they  protested,  and  constituted  themselves 
into  a  separate  church  court,  under  the  name  of  the  As¬ 
sociate  Presbytery.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1739  that 
they  were  again  summoned  before  the  Assembly,  when 
appearing  in  their  corporate  capacity  they  declined  the 
authority  of  the  church,  and  were  deposed  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year.  They  received  numerous  accessions  to  their 
communion,  and  remained  in  harmony  with  each  other 
till  1747,  when  a  division  took  place  in  regard  to  the 
nature  of  the  oath  administered  to  burgesses.  Erskine 
joined  with  the  “  Burgher  ”  section,  to  whom  he  became 
professor  of  theology.  He  continued  also  to  preach  to 
a.  numerous  congregation  in  Stirling  till  his.  death,  which 
took  place  on  June  2,  1754. 

ERSKINE,  John,  of  Carnock,  an  eminent  writer  on 
the  law  of  Scotland  and  professor  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  was  born  in  1695.  *n  1737  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  Scots  law  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh — 
a  position  which  he  proved  to  be  peculiarly  well  fitted 
to  adorn.  In  1754  he  published  his  Principles  of  the 


Law  of  Scotland.  He  retired  from  his  chair  in  1 7^5  5 
and  during  the  remainder  of  his  uneventful  life  he  oc¬ 
cupied  himself  with  the  preparation  of  his  great  work, 
the  Institute  of  the  Law  of  Scotland which  he  did  not 
live  to  publish.  He  died  at  Cardross,  on  March  1, 
1768. 

Erskine’s  lnstitutei  although  it  does  not  exhibit  the 
grasp  of  principle  which  distinguished  his  great  prede¬ 
cessor  Lord  Stair,  is  so  conspicuous  for  learning,  ac¬ 
curacy,  and  sound  good  sense,  that  it  has  always  been 
esteemed  of  the  highest  authority  on  the  law  of  Scot¬ 
land. 

ERSKINE,  John,  D.D.,  son  of  the  above,  a  min¬ 
ister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  was  born  on  June  2, 
1721.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  presbytery  of 
Dunblane  in  1743;  and  in  May  of  the  following  year 
he  was  ordained  minister  of  the  important  parish  ot 
Kirkintilloch,  near  Glasgow.  In  1753  he  was  trans¬ 
lated  to  Culross,  in  Fifeshire,  from  which  he  was  re¬ 
moved  in  1758,  to  the  New  Greyfriars  Church  in  Edin¬ 
burgh.  In  1767  this  was  exchanged  for  the  collegiate 
charge  of  the  Old  Greyfriars  Church,  where  he  became 
the  colleague  of  Principal  Robertson,  the  historian. 
Here  he  remained  until  his  death,  which  took  place  on 
January  19,  1803. 

ERSKINE,  Ralph  (1685-1752),  brother  of  Eben¬ 
ezer  Erskine.  After  studying  at  the  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  he  was  licensed  as  a  preacher  in  1709,  and  in 
1 71 1  was  ordained  as  assistant  minister  at  Dunfermline. 
He  homologated  the  protests  which  his  brother  laid  on 
the  table  of  the  Assembly  after  being  rebuked  for  his 
synod  sermon,  but  he  did  not  formally  withdraw  from 
the  Establishment  till  1737.  He  was  also  present, 
though  not  as  a  member,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  As¬ 
sociate  Presbytery.  When  the  severance  took  place  on 
account  of  the  oath  administered  to  burgesses,  he  ad¬ 
hered,  along  with  his  brother,  to  the  Burgher  section. 

ERSKINE,  Thomas,  Baron,  probably  the  greatest 
forensic  orator  that  Britain  has  produced,  was  the  third 
and  youngest  son  of  Henry  David,  tenth  Earl  of  Buchan, 
and  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  on  January  10,  1750.  From 
an  early  age  he  showed  a  strong  desire  to  enter  one  of 
the  learned  professions ;  but  his  father,  whose  means 
had  barely  permitted  him  to  afford  the  expense  of  a 
liberal  education  for  his  two  elder  sons  —  one  of  whom, 
afterward  the  well-known  Harry  Erskine,  was  studying 
for  the  Scotch  bar  —  was  unable  to  do  more  than  give 
him  a  good  school  education  at  the  high  school  of 
Edinburgh  and  the  grammar  school  of  St.  Andrews. 

He  attended  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  for  one 
session,  after  which,  it  was  decided  that  he  should  join 
the  navy;  and,  in  the  spring  of  1764,  he  left  Scotland  to 
serve  as  a  midshipman  on  board  the  Tartar.  His 
buoyancy  of  spirit,  and  the  opportunity  for  study  which 
he  had  on  board  a  man-of-war,  reconciled  him  to  his 
new  mode  of  life  ;  but  on  finding,  when  he  returned  to 
this  country,  after  four  years’  absence  in  North  America 
and  the  West  Indies,  that  there  was  little  immediate 
chance  of  his  rank  of  acting  lieutenant  being  confirmed, 
he  resolved  to  quit  the  service.  He  entered  the  army, 
purchasing  a  commission  in  the  1st  Royals  with  the 
meager  patrimony  which  had  been  left  to  him.  But 
promotion  here  was  as  slow  as  in  the  navy  ;  while  in 
1770,  he  had  added  greatly  to  his  difficulties  by  marrying 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  Daniel  Moore,  M.P.  for  Marlow, 
an  excellent  wife,  but  as  poor  as  himself.  In  these 
depressing  circumstances  he  happened  to  be  quartered 
where  the  assizes  were  being  held,  and  lounging  into 
court  one  day,  was  invited  to  the  bench  by  his  father’s 
old  friend,  Lord  Mansfield.  Pie  was  told  that  the 
barristers  who  were  pleading,  were  at  the  top  of  their 
profession,  yet  he  felt  that  he  could  do  as  well,  if  not 
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better,  hitnself.  He  confided  his  plan  to  Lord 
Mansfield,  who  did  not  discourage  him,  and  to  his 
mother,  a  woman  of  remarkable  determination  of  char¬ 
acter,  who  strongly  advised  him  to  quit  the  army  for  the 
law.  Accordingly,  on  April  26,  1775,  he  was  admitted 
a  student  of  Lincoln’s  Inn.  He  also,  on  January  13, 
following,  entered  himself  as  a  gentleman  commoner  on 
the  books  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  but  merely 
that  by  graduating  he  might  be  called  two  years  earlier. 
He  placed  himself  as  a  pupil  under  Mr.  Buller,  and  when 
that  eminent  lawyer  was  elevated  to  the  bench,  was 
called  to  the  bar  on  July  3,  1778.  His  success  was 
immediate  and  brilliant.  An  accident  was  the  means  of 
giving  him  his  first  case,  Rex  v.  Baillie,  in  which  he 
appeared  for  Captain  Baillie,  the  lieutenant-governor  of 
Greenwich  Hospital,  who  had  published  a  pamphlet 
animadverting  in  severe  terms  upon  the  abuses  which 
Lord  Sandwich,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  had 
introduced  into  the  management  of  the  hospital,  and 
against  whom  a  rule  had  been  obtained  from  the  Court 
of  King’s  Bench,  to  show  cause  why  a  criminal  infor¬ 
mation  for  libel  should  not  be  filed.  Erskine  was  the 
junior  of  five  counsel  ;  and  it  was  his  good  fortune  that 
the  prolixity  of  his  leaders  consumed  the  whole  of  the 
first  day,  thereby  giving  the  advantage  of  starting  afresh 
next  morning.  He  made  use  of  this  opportunity  to 
deliver  a  speech  of  wonderful  eloquence,  skill,  and 
courage,  which  captivated  both  the  audience  and  the 
court.  The  rule  was  discharged,  and  Erskine’s  fortune 
was  made.  He  received,  it  is  said,  thirty  retainers 
before  he  left  the  court.  In  1781,  he  delivered  another 
remarkable  speech,  in  defense  of  Lord  George  Gordon 
—  a  speech  which  gave  the  death-blow  to  the  doctrine 
of  constructive  treason.  In  1783,  when  the  Coalition 
Ministry  came  into  power,  he  was  returned  to  parliament 
as  member  for  Portsmouth. 

His  first  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  a 
failure  ;  and  he  never  in  parliamentary  debate  possessed 
anything  like  the  influence  he  had  at  the  bar.  He  lost 
his  seat  at  the  dissolution  in  the  following  year,  and  re¬ 
mained  out  of  Parliament  until  1790,  when  he  was  again 
returned  for  Portsmouth.  But  his  success  at  the  bar 
continued  unimpaired.  In  1789  he  was  counsel  for 
Stockdale,  &  bookseller,  who  was  charged  with  seditious 
libel  in  publishing  a  pamphlet  in  favor  of  Warren  Hast¬ 
ings,  whose  trial  was  then  proceeding ;  and  his  speech 
on  this  occasion,  probably  his  greatest  effort,  is  a  con¬ 
summate  specimen  of  the  art  of  addressing  a  jury. 
Three  years  afterward  he  brought  down  the  opposition 
alike  of  friends  and  foes  by  defending  Thomas  Paine, 
author  of  The  Rights  of  Man  —  holding  that  an  advo¬ 
cate  has  no  right,  by  refusing  a  brief,  to  convert  himself 
into  a  judge.  As  a  consequence  he  lost  the  office  of 
attorney-general  to  the  Prince  of  W ales,  to  which  he  had 
been  appointed  in  1786;  the  prince,  however,  subse¬ 
quently  made  amends  by  making  him  his  chancellor. 
Among  Erskine’s  later  speeches  may  be  mentioned 
those  for  Horne  Tooke  and  the  other  advocates  of  par¬ 
liamentary  reform,  and  that  for  Hadfield,  who  was  ac¬ 
cused  of  shooting  at  the  king.  On  the  accession  of  the 
Grenville  ministry  in  1806,  he  was  made  lord  chancel¬ 
lor,  an  office  for  which  his  training  had  in  no  way  pre¬ 
pared  him,  but  which  he  fortunately  held  only  during 
the  short  period  his  party  was  in  power.  Of  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  life  it  would  be  well  if  nothin^  could  be 

said.  Occasionally  speaking  in  parliament,  and  hoping 

that  he  might  return  to  office  should  the  prince  become 
regent,  he  gradually  degenerated  into  a  state  of  useless 
idleness.  Never  conspicuous  for  prudence,  he  aggra¬ 
vated  his  increasing  poverty  by  an  unfortunate  second 
marriage.  Once  only — in  his  conduct  in  the  case  of 
Queen  Caroline  —  does  he  recall  his  former  self.  He 
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died  at  Almondel,  Linlithgowshire,  November  17^  1823, 
of  inflammation  in  the  the  chest,  caught  on  the  voyage 
to  Scotland. 

ERSKINE,  Thomas,  of  Linlathen,  a  writer  on 
theology  and  religion,  son  of  David  Erskine,  writer  to 
the  signet  in  Edinburgh,  was  born  October  13,  1788. 
Becoming  in  1810  a  member  of  the  Edinburgh  faculty 
of  advocates,  he  for  some  time  enjoyed  the  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  Cockburn,  Jeffrey,  Scott,  and  the  other 
distinguished  men  whose  talents  then  lent  an  unusual 
luster  to  the  Scotch  bar.  On  the  death  of  his  elder 
brother,  in  1816,  he  succeeded  to  the  family  estate  of 
Linlathen,  near  Dundee,  and  retired  from  the  bar  — • 
occupying  the  chief  portion  of  his  subsequent  life  in  the 
management  of  his  estate,  in  the  intercourse  of  a  few 
select  friends,  and  in  the  discussion  —  either  by  conver¬ 
sation,  by  letters,  or  by  literary  publications  —  of  those 
religious  topics  which  he  considered  to  have  a  vital  rela¬ 
tion  to  man’s  highest  welfare.  He  died  at  Edinburgh, 
M arch  20,  1 870. 

ERYNGO  (Eryngium),  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
natural  order,  Umbellif erce ,  having  simple  umbels, 
which  resemble  the  heads  of  composite  flowers,  a  leafy 
involucre  and  leafy  calyx,  and  obovate,  scaly  fruit  desti¬ 
tute  both  of  ridges  and  vittae.  The  species  are  numer¬ 
ous,  mostly  natives  of  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world, 
with  alternate,  simple,  or  divided  leaves,  which  have 
marginal  spines.  E.  fatidum,  a  native  of  the  Southern 
States,  is  called  fit-weed  in  the  West  Indies,  a  decoction 
of  it  being  used  as  a  remedy  in  hysterical  cases.  E. 
aqnaticiun ,  d  native  of  low  wet  places  in  North  and 
South  America,  is  called  rattlesnake  weed  and  button 
snakeroot.  The  root  is  diaphoretic  and  expectorant, 
and  has  a  spurious  reputation  as  a  cure  for  the  bite  of 
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ERYSIPELAS,  the  Rose ,  St.  Anthony's  Fire— a. 
disease  characterized  by  diffuse  inflammation  of  the  skin, 
attended  with  fever.  Two  kinds  of  this  disorder  are 
recognized,  namely,— traumatic  erysipelas,  which  oc¬ 
curs  in  connection  with  some  wound  or  external  injury, 
and  may  thus  affect  any  part  of  the  body  where  such 
lesion  may  exist;  and  idiopathic  erysipelas,  in  which  no 
connection  of  this  kind  can  be  traced,  but  which  appears 
to  arise  spontaneously,  and  more  commonly  affects  the 
face  and  head.  The  contagiousness  of  erysipelas  in  its 
traumatic  form  is  often  illustrated  in  the  surgical  wards 
of  hospitals,  where,  having  once  broken  out  it  is  apt  to 
spread  with  great  rapidity,  and  to  produce  disastrous 
results,  as  well  as  in  lying-in  hospitals,  where  its  occur¬ 
rence  gives  rise  to  the  spread  of  a  form  of  puerperal 
fever  of  virulent  character.  It  is  not  so  certain  that 
the  disease  in  its  idiopathic  variety  is  contagious  to  per¬ 
sons  who  have  no  wound  or  abrasion,  and  this  form  of 
the  complaint  is  in  general  excited  by  exposure  to  cold, 
a  predisposing  cause  being  some  deranged  or  low  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  general  health. 

When  the  erysipelas  is  of  moderate  character  there  is 
simply  a  redness  of  the  integument,  which  feels  some¬ 
what  hard  and  thickened,  and  upon  which  there  often 
appear  small  vesications.  This  redness,  though  at  first 
circumscribed,  tends  to  spread  and  affect  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  sound  skin,  until  an  entire  limb  or  a  large  area  of 
the  body  may  become  involved  in  the  inflammatory  proc¬ 
ess.  There  is  usually  considerable  pain,  with  heat  and 
tingling  in  the  affected  part.  As  the  disease'advances 
the  portions  of  the  skin  first  attacked  become  less  in¬ 
flamed,  and  exhibit  a  yellowish  appearance,  which  is 
followed  by  slight  desquamation  of  the  cuticle.  The 
treatment  is  generally  of  a  tentative  character. 

ERYTHRdL,  one  of  the  Ionian  cities  of  Asia  Minor, 
was  situated  on  a  small  peninsula  stretching  into  the  Bay 
of  Ery  thrse.  In  the  peninsula  excellent  wine  was  produced. 
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ERYX,  an  ancient  city  and  mountain  in  the  west  of 
Sicily. 

ERZEROUM,  Erzrum,  or  sometimes  Arzeroum, 
an  important  town  of  Turkish  Armenia,  at  the  head  of 
an  extensive  vilayet  of  the  same  name,  the  residence  of 
a  pasha,  and  the  seat  of  an  Armenian  patriarch  and  a 
Greek  bishop,  as  well  as  the  center  of  the  fourth  army 
corps,  and  one  of  the  main  strategical  points  on  the 
Turko-Russian  frontier.  It  is  situated  6,200  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  on  the  southern  edge  of  a  wide 
valley,  surrounded  by  mountains  of  considerable  ele¬ 
vation.  Estimated  population,  65,000. 

ERZGEBIRGE,  a  mountain  chain  of  Germany, 
forming  the  boundary  between  Saxony  and  Germany, 
and  extending  in  a  west-southwest  direction  from  the 
Elbe  to  the  Fichtelgebirge,  where  the  White  Elster  has 
its  source.  Its  length  from  east-northeast  to  west- 
southwest  is  over  100  miles,  and  its  average  breadth 
about  twenty-five  miles.  As  its  name  indicates,  it  is 
famous  for  its  mineral  ores. 

ESARHADDON  (“  Assur  gave  brothers”)  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  Sennacherib  as  king  of  Assyria, 
January,  680  B.c.  Esarhaddon  seems  to  have  been  the 
ablest  of  the  Assyrian  monarchs;  he  was  distinguished 
equally  as  a  general  and  an  organizer,  and  under  him  the 
Assyrian  empire  attained  almost  its  furthest  limits. 
His  character,  too,  seems  to  have  been  milder  than  that 
of  most  other  Assyrian  kings,  and  his  policy  was  one 
of  conciliation.  Babylon,  which  had  been  destroyed 
by  Sennacherib  in  691  b.c.,  was  rebuilt,  and  made  the 
southern  capital.  Esarhaddon’s  first  object  was  to 
strengthen  his  empire  by  overthrowing  the  rival 
monarchy  of  Egypt,  and  diverting  the  trade  of  Phoe¬ 
nicia  to  Nineveh. 

Zidon  was  accordingly  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the 
Assyrian  arms  carried  as  far  as  Cyprus;  Tyre  and  Car- 
chemish,  however,  rather  than  Nineveh,  profited  by  the 
event.  Egypt,  then  under  the  Ethiopian  Tirhakah, 
was  invaded,  the  Assyrians  being  supplied  with  water 
during  their  march  across  the  desert  by  the  king  of  the 
Arabians.  Memphis  and  its  treasures  were  captured, 
and  Egypt  as  far  as  Thebes  was  made  an  Assyrian 
province,  and  divided  into  twenty  satrapies. 

Egypt  had  been  aided  in  its  struggle  against  Esarhad¬ 
don  by  Tyre,  which  had  revolted  from  Assyria  in  spite 
of  the  favor  shown  to  it.  The  town  was  at  once  block¬ 
aded;  and  the  siege  was  still  continuing  when  Esarhad¬ 
don  died,  in  668  B.C.,  after  a  reign  of  thirteen  years, 
leaving  behind  him  four  sons  and  one  daughter.  Two 
years  previously,  just  after  his  return  from  the  Egyptian 
campaign,  he  had  associated  his  son  Assur-bani-pal,  or 
Sardanapalus,  in  the  government. 

ESAU,  or  Edom,  the  father  of  the  Edomites,  was  the 
son  of  Isaac  and  Rebecca,  and  the  elder  twin  brother  of 
Jacob.  According  to  the  narrative  contained  in  Gene¬ 
sis,  the  name  Esau  (hairy)  was  given  to  him  on  account 
of  his  hairy  appearance  at  his  birth,  and  the  name  Edom 
(red)  when  he  sold  his  birthright  to  Jacob  for  a  meal  of 
red  lentil  pottage. 

ESCHATOLOGY,  or  the  “doctrine of  last  things,” 
is  a  theological  term  for  the  facts  revealed  in  Scripture 
about  a  future  state,  and  the  result  of  Christian  specu¬ 
lation  on  these  facts. 

The  origin  of  the  term  is  to  be  found  in  the  phrases 
“  the  last  day,”  “  the  last  times,”  and  similar  expressions 
adopted  by  New  Testament  writers  from  ancient 
prophecy.  It  was  the  universal  feeling  among  primitive 
Christians  that  they  were  living  in  the  last  period  of 
the  world’s  history.  Their  conflict  with  surrounding 
paganism  constituted  the  final  struggle  between  good 
and  evil,  and  would  be  ended  by  the  appearance  of 
Christ  in  visible  triumph.  The  feeling  VdA  aatural,  and 


not  new.  The  Jews  always  believed  that  the  Messianic 
kingdom  would  be  preceded  by  an  unusual  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  the  hostile  powers  of  heathenism.  In  times  of 
great  national  distress  the  excess  of  misery  was  regarded 
as  a  sign  of  approaching  deliverance;  and  the  hopes  of 
the  nation  were  revived  and  its  courage  sustained  by 
apocalyptic  visions,  in  which  the  future  was  depicted  as 
a  time  of  undisputed  triumph  and  unending  prosperity. 
A  distinct  class  of  literature — of  which  the  prophecies 
of  Ezekiel  and  Zechariah  afford  partial  examples— 
grew  out  of  this  feeling,  and  from  it  has  been  mainly 
derived  the  form,  not  only  of  Jewish,  but  also  of 
Christian  eschatology. 

The  central  point  of  expectation  having  necessarily 
shifted,  for  those  who  received  Jesus  as  the  Messiah, 
from  the  first  to  the  second  advent,  this  event  forms  the 
focus  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  last  things.  Christian 
eschatology,  then,  is  especially  occupied  with  the  desti¬ 
nies  of  the  church  in  the  concluding  act  of  the  world’s 
drama.  In  formal  treatises  which  trace  the  historical 
development  of  the  opinion  on  the  last  things,  they  are 
usually  arranged  under  the  heads — Second  Advent, 
Millennium,  Resurrection,  Judgment,  Conflagration 
of  the  World,  and  the  State  of  the  Blessed  and  the 
Damned. 

But  experience  taught  the  first  generation  of  Chris¬ 
tians  to  postpone  the  moment  of  the  realization  of  their 
hopes.  The  second  advent — which,  however,  as  the 
fourth  gospel  teaches,  had  already  been  spiritually 
realized — was  delayed.  Already  when  St.  Paul  wrote 
to  the  Thessalonians,  some  had  died  before  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  their  desire,  and  the  church  was  troubled  with 
fears  lest  they  should  awake  from  the  death-sleep  too 
late  for  the  divine  appearing.  A  new  epoch  was  there¬ 
fore  introduced.  The  destinies  of  the  individual  from 
the  moment  of  departure  from  this  life  enter  into  the 
inquiry,  and  the  already  boundless  field  of  speculation 
is  increased  by  the  addition  of  controversies  about  an 
intermediate  state,  purgatory,  and  the  limboes  into 
which  the  schoolmen  partitioned  hell.  Nor  is  the  area 
of  theory  substantially  narrowed  for  Protestant  theology, 
although  it  limits  the  last  things  to  four — death,  resur¬ 
rection,  judgment,  end  of  the  world,  or  more  commonly, 
in  practical  discourses,  to  death,  judgment,  heaven,  and 
hell. 

Eternity  of  punishment  is  often  assumed  to  be  a  truth 
of  natural  religion — an  intuitive  human  belief.  It 
would  be  truer  to  say  that  in  all  races  the  first  vague 
guesses  at  immortality  include  no  thought  of  retribu¬ 
tion  at  all.  The  continued  existence  was  “  something 
between  being  and  not  being.”  Man  survived  only  as 
a  shadow  of  himself.  Intellectually  and  morally  he 
ended  at  death.  Homer  speaks  of  life  and  form  in 
Hades,  but  says  there  is  no  mind  there  at  all.  The 
movement,  freedom,  joy  of  existence,  ended  for  the 
Greek  at  death.  The  best  that  could  then  happen  to 
him  was  to  know  that  his  body  had  been  buried.  All 
else  was  featureless,  lifeless,  inare — an  existence  with¬ 
out  even  the  excitement  of  the  possibility  of  dying 
again.  The  bourne  once  reached,  not  only  was  there 
no  return,  but  no  further  bourne  remained  to  be  aimed 
at.  Thus  the  intense  consciousness  of  the  apparent 
finality  of  death  determined  the  form  of  the  earliest 
hopes  of  immortality  when  they  began  to  dawn.  Prog¬ 
ress  did  not  enter  into  them;  there  would  be  no  dis¬ 
cipline  because  nothing  to  exercise  it  on,  no  change  of 
condition,  for  this  implies  power  of  adaptation  if  not  of 
choice. 

The  primitive  Hebrew  conception  was  even  less 
tolerable  than  the  Greek.  Sheol — translated  by  the 
LXX.  Hades,  and  by  the  Authorized  Version,  with 
curious  impartiality,  thirty-one  times  “  grave  ”  and 
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thirty-one  times  “  hell  ” — was,  as  originally  conceived, 
a  vast  subterranean  tomb,  with  the  barred  and  bolted 
gates  common  to  Hebrew  tombs,  in  which  the  ghosts 
(Rephaim)  did  not  even  flit  about,  but  lay  like  corpses 
in  a  sepulchre.  No  thought  of  retribution  was  con¬ 
nected  with  this  deep  and  gloomy  under-world.  It  was 
the  common  receptacle  of  all.  The  distinctions  there 
were  social  or  national,  not  moral.  The  only  approach 
to  a  retributive  idea  is  found  in  the  exile  time,  in  an 
expression  of  Ezekiel’s,  who  locates  the  uncircumcist^ 
heathen  in  the  “  sides  of  the  pit,”  possibly  the  deepest 
and  darkest  part  of  Sheol. 

This  primitive  idea  had,  by  the  time  of  Christ,  de¬ 
veloped  under  influences  of  a  very  different  kind.  In 
the  first  place,  the  horror  with  which  an  ancient  Hebrew 
had  contemplated  death,  because  in  Sheol  he  would  be 
cut  off  from  all  communion  with  the  covenant  God,  was 
dissipated  under  the  truer  religious  feeling  struggling 
into  life  in  the  later  Psalms  and  the  book  of  Job.  At 
first  it  had  been  believed  that  Jehovah’s  control  did  not 
reach  to  the  under-world.  The  King  of  Terrors  was 
its  only  king.  They  who  had  been  God’s  sheep  when 
alive,  in  Sheol  had  a  new  shepherd,  Death  (Ps.  xlix.  14, 
Perowne’s  translation).  But  truer  views  of  God’s 
nature  dissipated  this  horror,  and  pious  souls  who  de¬ 
spaired  of  redress  in  this  life,  began  to  look  even  in 
Sheol  for  a  manifestation  of  divine  justice  and  a  proof 
of  divine  love.  At  length  was  grasped  the  hope  of  a 
deliverance  from  the  prison  house  of  the  dead,  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  crowned  this  hope,  and 
gave  a  definite  shape  to  the  eschatology  of  the  Jews. 

ESCHEAT,  in  English  law,  is  the  reversion  of 
lands  to  the  next  lord  on  the  failure  of  heirs  of  the 
tenant. 

ESCHENBACH,  Wolfram  Von.  See  Wolf¬ 
ram. 

ESCHENBURG,  Johann  Joachim,  a  German 
litterateur,  was  born  at  Hamburg,  December  7,  1743. 
After  receiving  his  early  education  in  his  native 
town,  he  studied  at  Leipsic  and  Gottingen.  In  1767  he 
was  brought  by  the  court-preacher  Jerusalem  to  Bruns¬ 
wick,  and  through  his  influence  he  became  professor 
in  the  Collegium  Carolinum.  He  was  also  made  an 
aulic  councilor,  and  senior  of  the  Syriac  college,  and 
ultimately  received  the  office  of  privy  councilor  of 
justice.  He  is  best  known  by  his  German  translations 
of  English  works.  He  died  April  27,  I820. 

ESCHENMAYER,  Karl  Adolf  August  von, 
a  German  philosopher  and  physicist,  was  bom  at 
Nuremburg,  January  4,  1770.  After  receiving  his  early 
education  at  the  Caroline  academy  at  Stuttgart,  he 
entered  the  University  of  Tubingen,  where  he  received 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine.  He  practiced 
for  some  time  as  a  physician  at  Salz,  and  then  at 
Kirchheim,  and  in  1811  he  was  chosen  extraordinary 
professor  of  philosophy  and  medicine  at  Tubingen.  In 
1818  he  became  ordinary  professor  of  practical  philos¬ 
ophy,  but  in  1836  he  resigned  his  professorship,  and 
took  up  his  residence  at  Kirchheim,  where,  till  the  close 
of  his  life,  he  devoted  his  whole  attention  to  philosoph¬ 
ical  studies.  He  died  November  13,  1852. 

ESCHSCHOLTZ,  Johann  Friedrich,  a  German 
traveler  and  naturalist,  born  November  12,  1793,  at 
Dorpat,  where  he  died  May  12,  1831.  He  was  natur¬ 
alist  and  physician  to  Kotzebue’s  exploring  expediticffi 
during  1815-18.  On  his  return,  he  was  appointed  pro¬ 
fessor  of  medicine,  and  manager  of  the  zoological 
museum  of  the  university  at  Dorpat,  and  in  1823-26  he 
accompanied  Kotzebue  on  his  second  voyage  of  dis¬ 
covery. 

ESCHWEGE,  the  head  town  of  a  circle  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  of  Cassel,  province  of  Hesse-Nassau,  Prussia,  is 
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situated  on  the  Werra,  and  on  the  Bebra-Friedland  rail¬ 
way,  about  twenty-eight  miles  southeast  of  Cassel.  It 
is  a  thriving  manufacturing  town,  its  chief  industries  be¬ 
ing  leather-making,  yarn-spinning,  cotton  and  linen 
weaving,  the  manufacture  of  liquors  and  oil,  and  glue 
and  soap  boiliag.  Population,  8,244. 

ESCHWEILER,  a  town  ~f  Rhenish  Prussia,  in  the 
government  district  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  is  situated  on  the 
Inde  and  on  the  Berg-Mark  railway,  about  eight  miles 
east-northeast  from  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Pop.,  17,871. 

ESCOBAR  Y  MENDOZA,  Antonio,  a  Spanish 
casuist,  was  a  descendant  of  the  illustrious  house  of 
Mandoza.  and  was  born  at  Valladolid  in  1589.  He  was 
educated  by  the  Jesuits,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  took 
the  habit  of  that  order.  He  soon  became  a  famous 
reacher,  and  his  faculty  was  so  great  that  for  fifty  years 
e  preached  daily,  and  sometimes  twice  a  day.  Not¬ 
withstanding  his  constant  oratorical  efforts,  he  was  a 
voluminous  writer,  and  published  altogether  forty 
volumes  in  folio.  His  first  literary  efforts  were  Latin 
verses  in  praises  of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola  and  the  Virgin 
Mary;  but  he  is  best  known  as  a  writer  on  casuistry. 
He  died  July  4,  1669. 

ESCORIAL,  or,  as  the  name  is  not  infrequently 
given,  Escurial,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  buildings 
in  Europe,  comprising  at  once  a  convent,  a  church,  a 
palace,  and  a  mausoleum.  It  is  situated  on  the  south¬ 
eastern  versant  of  the  Sierra  de  Guadarrama,  on  the 
borders  of  New  Castile,  about  twenty-seven  miles  north¬ 
west  of  Madrid.  The  surrounding  country  is  a  sterile 
and  gloomy  wilderness  exposed  to  the  cold  and  blight¬ 
ing  blasts  of  the  Sierra.  According  to  the  usual  tradi¬ 
tion,  which  there  seems  no  sufficient  reason  to  reject, 
the  Escorial  owes  its  existence  to  a  vow  made  by  Philip 
II.  of  Spain  shortly  after  the  battle  of  St.  Quentin,  in 
which  his  forces  succeeded  in  routing  the  army  of  France. 
The  day  of  the  victory,  August  10,  1557,  was  sacred  to 
St.  Laurence,  and  accordingly  the  building  was  dedi¬ 
cated  to  that  saint  and  received  the  title  of  El  real  Mon - 
asterio  de  San  Lorenzo  del  Escorial. 

ESDRAS,  Books  of.  The  books  called  Esdras 
third  and  fourth  in  the  sixth  article  of  the  Church  of 
England  (1563),  have  been  more  commonly  known  to 
English  readers  since  the  publication  of  the  Geneva 
Bible  (1560)  as  Esdras  first  and  second.  In  the  earliest 
Protestant  edition  of  the  German  Bible  (where  for  the 
first  {ime  the  apocryphal  books  were  sharply  separated 
from  the  canonical)  these  two  books  of  Esdras  or  Ezra 
stood  first  in  the  former  class  (1530),  though  neither 
of  them  was  included  by  Luther  in  his  version  of  the 
Apocrypha,  published  in  1534. 

ESHER,  a  village  and  parish  in  the  county  of  Surrey, 
Eng.,  is  situated  about  fifteen  miles  southwest  of  London. 

ESHREF,  or  Ashref,  a  town  of  Persia  in  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Mazanderan,  five  miles  inland  from  the  Cas¬ 
pian  Sea.  It  lies  in  a  hollow  of  the  mountains  richly 
embowered  with  cypress,  orange,  and  melon  trees.  The 
inhabitants  number  about  5,000  or  6,000. 

ESKI-DJUMA,  or  Eski-Djumua,  a  town  of  Bul¬ 
garia,  about  twenty-two  miles  west  of  Shumla,  on  the 
northern  slopes  of  the  Binar-dagh. 

ESKILSTUNA,  a  town  of  Sweden  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Sodermanland,  and  district  of  Nykoping,  on 
the  Hjelmar-Aa,  which  unites  Lake  Hjelmar  with  Lake 
Malar.  It  is  the  principal  center  of  Swedish  manufact¬ 
uring  industry,  possessing  a  royal  musket-factory,  engi¬ 
neering  works,  cutlery  establishments,  needle  factories, 
dye-works,  and  tanneries.  Population  6,130. 

ESKIMO,  Eskimos,  or  Esquimaux,  the  name  ap¬ 
plied  by  European  ethnologists  to  a  large  number  of 
cognate  but  widely  separated  tribes,  which  are  scattered 
along  the  coasts  of  the  arctic  regions  of  America  and 
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Asia.  The  Eskimo  constitute  a  very  homogeneous  race, 
and  are  the  widest  spread  aboriginal  people  in  the 
world.  They  are  entirely  unknown  in  Europe,  being 
confined  to  the  Arctic  coast  of  America,  and  a  small 
portion  of  the  Asiatic  shore  of  Behring  Strait. 

The  Eskimo  are  not  so  small  as  they  are  usually  rep¬ 
resented,  their  height — five  feet  four  inches  to  five  feet 
ten  inches,  and  in  rare  cases  even  six  feet — being  quite 
up  to  the  average  of  the  coast  Indians.  Both  men  and 
women  are  muscular  and  active,  the  former  often  in¬ 
clining  to  embonpoint ,  and  both  having  a  pleasing, 
good  humored,  and  not  infrequently,  even  handsome 
cast  of  countenance,  apt  to  break  into  a  “  grin  ”  on  very 
small  provocation.  The  face  is  broadly  oval,  flat,  with 
fat  cheeks;  forehead  not  high,  and  rather  retreating; 
teeth  good,  though,  owing  to  the  character  of  the  food, 
worn  down  to  the  gums  in  old  age;  nose  very  flat;  eyes 
rather  obliquely  set,  small,  black  and  bright;  head 
largish,  and  covered  with  coarse  black  hair,  which  the 
women  fasten  up  into  a  top-knot  on  their  crown,  and 
the  men  clip  in  front  and  allow  to  hang  loose  and  un¬ 
kempt  behind.  The  men  have  usually  a  slight  mus¬ 
tache,  but  no  whiskers,  and  rarely  any  beard.  The 
skin  has  generally  a  “  bacony  ”  feel,  and  when  cleaned  of 
the  smoke,  grease,  and  other  dirt — the  accumulation 
of  which  varies  according  to  the  age  of  the  individual— 
is  only  so  slightly  brown  that  red  shows  in  the  cheeks 
of  the  children  and  young  women.  The  people  soon 
age,  however.  The  hands  and  feet  are  small  and 
well  formed,  and,  as  a  rule,  they  have  a  more  pleas¬ 
ing  appearance  than  all,  except  the  best  looking 
Indian  tribes.  The  women  and  children  dress  en¬ 
tirely  in  skins  of  the  seal,  reindeer,  bear,  dog,  or  even 
fox,  the  first  two  being,  however,  the  most  common. 
The  men  and  women’s  dress  is  much  the  same.  The 
jacket  of  the  men  has  a  hood,  which  in  cold  weather  is 
used  to  cover  the  head,  leaving  only  the  face  exposed; 
it  must  be  drawn  over  the  head,  as  it  has  no  opening  in 
front  or  behind.  The  women’s  jacket  has  a  fur-lined 
hood  for  carrying  a  child,  and  an  absurd  looking  tail 
behind,  which  is,  however,  usually  tucked  up.  The 
trousers  are  either  tight  or  loose,  and  are  fastened  into 
boots  made  of  prepared  sealskin,  very  ingeniously  and 
neatly  made.  The  women’s  trousers  are  usually  orna¬ 
mented  with  eider  duck  necks,  or  embroidery  of  native 
dyed  leather;  their  boots,  which  are  of  white  leather,  or 
(in  Greenland)  dyed  of  various  colors,  reach  over  the 
knees,  and  in  some  tribes  are  wide  at  the  top,  thus  giving 
them  an  awkward  appearance  and  a  clumsy,  waddling 
walk.  In  winter  there  are  two  suits  of  clothes  of  this  de¬ 
scription,  one  with  the  hair  inside,  the  other  with  it  out¬ 
side.  They  also  sometimes  wear  shirts  of  bird-skins,  and 
stockings  of  dog  or  young  reindeer  skins.  The  boots  re¬ 
quire  to  be  changed  when  wet,  otherwise  they  would 
freeze  hard  in  cold  weather.  Their  clothes  are,  like  all 
the  Eskimo  articles  of  dress  or  tools,  very  neatly  made,  fit 
beautifully,  and  are  sewn  with  “sinew-thread,”  with  a 
bone  needle  if  a  steel  one  cannot  be  had.  In  person  the 
Eskimo  are  usually  filthy;  the  children  when  very  young 
are,  however,  sometimes  cleaned  by  being  licked  with 
their  mother’s  tongue  before  being  put  into  the  bag  of 
feathers  which  serves  as  their  bed,  cradle,  and  blankets. 

In  summer  the  Eskimo  live  in  conical  skin  tents, 
and  in  winter  usually  in  half-underground  huts  built  of 
stone,  turf,  earth,  and  bones,  entered  by  a  long,  tunnel¬ 
like  passage,  which  can  only  be  traversed  on  all  fours. 
Sometimes,  if  residing  temporarily  at  a  place,  they  will 
erect  neat  round  huts  of  blocks  of  snow  with  a  sheet  of 
ice  for  a  window.  In  the  roof  are  deposited  their  spare 
harpoons,  etc.;  and  from  it  is  suspended  the  steatite 
basin- like  lamp,  the  flames  of  which,  the  wick  being  of 
moss,  serve  as  fire  and  light.  On  one  side  of  the  hut 


is  the  bench  which  is  used  as  sofa,  seats,  and  common 
sleeping  place.  The  floor  is  usually  very  filthy,  a  pool 
of  blood  or  a  dead  seal,  being  often  to  be  seen  there. 
Ventilation  is  almost  non-existent  ;  and,  after  the  lamp 
has  blazed  for  some  time,  the  family  having  assembled, 
the  heat  is  all  but  unbearable ;  the  upper  garment  must 
be  taken  off,  and  the  unaccustomed  visitor  gasps  half 
asphyxiated  in  the  mephitic  atmosphere.  In  the  sum¬ 
mer  the  wolfish-looking  dogs  lie  outside  on  the  roof  of 
the  huts,  in  the  winter  in  the  tunnel-like  passage  just 
outside  the  family  apartment.  The  Western  Eskimo 
build  their  houses  chiefly  of  planks,  merely  covered  on 
the  outside  with  green  turf.  The  same  Eskimo  have, 
in  the  more  populous  places,  a  public  room  for  meetings. 
As  a  rule,  each  family  has  a  house  to  itself. 

The  Eskimo  are  solely  hunters  and  fishers,  and  de¬ 
rive  most  of  their  subsistence  from  the  sea.  Their 
country  will  allow  of  no  cultivation  worth  attending  to  ; 
and  beyond  a  few  berries,  roots,  etc.,  they  use  no  vege¬ 
table  food.  They  are  essentially  sarcophagous.  The 
seal,  the  reindeer  when  obtainable,  and  various 
cetaceous  animals  supply  the  bulk  of  their  food,  as  well 
as  their  clothing,  light,  fuel,  and  frequently  also,  when 
driftwood  is  scarce  or  unavailable,  the  material  for 
various  articles  of  domestic  economy.  The  shuttle¬ 
shaped  canoe,  covered  with  hairless  seal-skin  stretched 
on  a  wooden  or  whalebone  frame,  with  only  a  hole  in 
the  center  for  the  paddler,  is  one  of  the  most  character¬ 
istic  Eskimo  implements.  The  paddler  propels  it  with 
a  bone-tipped  double-bladed  paddle.  He  is  covered 
with  a  waterproof  skin  or  entrail  dress,  tightly  fastened 
round  the  mouth  of  the  hole  in  which  he  sits,  so  that, 
should  the  canoe  overturn,  not  a  drop  of  water  may 
enter.  A  skillful  kayaker  can  turn  a  complete  somer¬ 
sault,  boat  and  all,  through  the  water. 

The  flat-bottomed  skin  luggage  boat,  rowed  by  the 
women,  is  another,  though  less  interesting,  Eskimo 
vessel.  The  sledge,  made  of  two  runners  of  wood  or 
bone — even,  in  one  case  on  record,  of  frozen  salmon  — 
united  by  cross  bars  tied  to  the  runners  by  hide  thongs, 
and  drawn  by  from  four  to  eight  dogs  harnessed  abreast, 
is  another  article  of  Eskimo  domestic  economy  which  no 
European  ingenuity  has  ever  been  able  to  improve. 
Some  of  their  weapons  afford  remarkable  evidence  of 
inventive  skill  —  in  particular,  the  harpoon,  with  the 
point  detachable  aftei  it  has  struck  the  seal,  or  white 
whale ;  the  line  to  which  the  harpoon  is  fastened,  with 
the  inflated  sealskin  at  the  end,  which  tires  out  the  prey, 
besides  marking  its  course,  and  buoys  it  up  when  dead  ; 
the  bird-spears,  with  bladder  attached,  and  the  adventi¬ 
tious  side  points  which  strike  the  animal  should  the 
main  one  miss  it,  the  rib  bow  of  the  wild  Eskimo,  etc. 
Although  they  have  to  maintain  a  severe  struggle  for 
existence  against  the  elements,  the  Eskimo  have  been 
able,  in  the  manufacture  of  their  tools,  to  develop 
artistic  and  mechanical  skill  far  surpassing  that  of 
savages  more  favorably  situated,  but  less  endowed  with 
brain  power.  They  sometimes  cook  their  food  by  boil¬ 
ing,  but,  when  it  is  frozen,  never  hesitate  to  devour  it 
raw.  Blood,  and  the  half-digested  contents  of  the 
reindeer’s  paunch,  are  also  eagerly  consumed  by  them ; 
but  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  they  habitually  eat 
blubber.  Fat  they  are  no  doubt  fond  of,  but  blubber  is 
too  precious  ;  it  must  be  kept  for  winter  fuel  and  light. 

•They  are  enormous  eaters ;  two  Eskimo  will  easily  dis¬ 
pose  of  a  seal  at  a  sitting  ;  and  in  Greenland,  for  in¬ 
stance,  each  individual  has  for  his  daily  consumption, 
on  an  average,  two  and  one-half  pounds  of  flesh  with 
blubber,  and  one  pound  of  fish,  besides  mussels,  berries, 
sea-weed,  etc.,  to  which  in  the  Danish  settlements  may 
be  added  two  ounces  of  imported  food.  Ten  pounds  of 
flesh,  in  addition  to  other  food,  is  not  uncommonly  c«*n- 
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sumed  in  a  day  in  time  of  plenty.  A  man  will  lie  on 
his  back  and  allow  his  wife  to  feed  him  with  tit-bits  of 
blubber  and  flesh  until  he  is  unable  to  move. 

The  Eskimo  cannot  strictly  be  called  a  wandering 
race.  They  are  nomadic  only  in  so  far  that  they  have  to 
move  about  from  place  to  place  during  the  fishing  and 
shooting  season,  following  the  game  in  its  migrations. 
They  have,  however,  no  regular  property.  They  possess 
only  the  most  necessary  utensils  and  fi/rniture,  with  a 
stock  of  provisions  for  less  than  one  year ;  and  these 
possessions  never  exceed  certain  limits  fixed  upon  by 
tradition  or  custom.  Long  habit  and  the  necessities  of 
their  life  have  also  compelled  those  having  food  to  share 
with  those  having  none  —  a  custom  which,  with  others, 
has  conduced  to  the  stagnant  condition  of  Eskimo 
society  and  to  their  utter  improvidence. 

So  far  as  a  nation  can  be  characterized  in  a  few  words, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  Eskimo  are,  if  not  in  the  first 
rank  of  barbarous  races,  not  in  the  last,  and  that, 
though  they  want  some  of  the  mental  endowments  of 
races  like  the  Polynesians,  they  are  equally  free  from 
many  of  their  vicious  traits.  Their  intelligence  is  con¬ 
siderable,  as  their  implements  and  folk-tales  abundantly 
prove.  They  display  a  taste  for  music,  chartography, 
and  drawing,  displaying  no  small  amount  of  humor,  are 
quick  at  picking  up  peculiar  traits  in  strangers,  and  are 
painfully  acute  in  detecting  the  weak  points  or  ludicrous 
sides  of  their  character.  They  are  excellent  mimics, 
and  easily  learn  the  dances  and  songs  of  the  Europeans, 
as  well  as  their  games,  such  as  chess  and  draughts. 
They  gamble  a  little  — but  in  moderation,  for  the  Es¬ 
kimo,  though  keen  traders,  have  a  deep-rooted  antipathy 
to  speculation.  When  they  offer  anything  for  sale  — 
say  at  a  Danish  settlement  in  Greenland —  they  always 
leave  it  to  the  buyer  to  settle  the  price.  They  have  also 
a  dislike  to  bind  themselves  by  contract.  Hence  it  was 
long  before  the  Eskimo  in  Greenland  could  be  induced 
to  enter  into  European  service,  though  when  they  do  so 
now-a-days,  they  pass  to  almost  the  opposite  extreme 
—  they  have  no  will  of  their  own.  It  is  affirmed  by 
those  who  ought  to  know  that  any  sort  of  licentiousness 
or  indecency  which  might  give  rise  to  public  offense  is 
rare  among  them.  Jn  their  private  life  their  morality 
is,  however,  not  high.  The  women  are  especially 
erring  ;  and  in  Greenland,  at  places  where  strangers 
visit,  their  extreme  laxity  of  morals,  and  their  utter 
want  of  shame,  are  not  more  remarkable  than  the  entire 
absence  of  jealousy  or  self-respect  on  the  part  of  their 
countrymen  and  relatives.  Theft  in  Greenland  is  al¬ 
most  unknown  ;  but  the  wild  Eskimo  make  very  free 
with  strangers’  goods  —  though  it  must  be  allowed  that 
the  value  they  attach  to  the  articles  stolen  is  some  ex¬ 
cuse  for  the  thieves.  Among  themselves,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  very  honest  —  a  result  of  their  being  so 
much  under  the  control  of  public  opinion.  Lying  is 
said  to  be  as  common  a  trait  of  the  Eskimo  as  of  other 
savages  in  their  dealings  with  Europeans.  They  have 
naturally  not  made  any  figure  in  literature.  Their  folk¬ 
lore  is,  however,  extensive,  and  shows  considerable  im¬ 
agination  and  no  mean  talent  on  the  part  of  the  story¬ 
tellers.  In  Greenland  and  Labrador  most  of  the  na¬ 
tives  have  been  taught  by  the  missionaries  to  read  and 
write  in  their  own  language.  Altogether,  the  litera¬ 
ture  published  in  the  Eskimo  tongue  is  considerable. 
Most  of  it  has  been  printed  in  Denmark,  but  some  has 
been  “set  up”  in  a  small  printing  office  in  Greenland, 
from  which  about  280  sheets  have  issued,  besides  many 
lithographic  prints.  A  journal  (“something  for  reading, 
accounts  of  all  entertaining  subjects”)  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  since  1861.  Two  Eskimo  have  appeared  as  au¬ 
thors  on  a  small  scale,  the  last  being  Hans  Hendrik, 
who  has  published  an  autobiography,  narrating  his  life 
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among  the  Smith  Sound  Eskimo,  and  as  the  hunter  of 
the.  expeditions  of  Kane,  Hayes,  Hall,  and  Nares. 
Some  of  them  pick  up  handicrafts  very  readily,  and 
those  who  have  wrought  in  the  Copenhagen  workshops 
are  said  by  their  employers  to  learn  various  kinds  of 
labor  more  rapidly  than  average  Danish  youths  of  the 
same  age. 

The  Eskimo  nearly  every  where  hold  the  same  religious 
ideas,  though  in  Greenland  and  Labrador  they  are,  with 
few  exceptions,  nominally  at  least,  Christians.  The 
whole  world  is,  according  to  the  pagan  Eskimo’s  belief, 
goverened  by  inuas ,  supernatural  powers  or  “  owners.” 
each  of  whom  holds  his  sway  within  natural  limits. 
Any  object  or  individual  may  have  its,  his,  or  her  inua, 
though  generally  speaking  the  idea  of  an  inua  is  limited 
to  certain  localities  or  passions  —  such  as  a  mountain  or 
lake,  or  strength  or  eating.  The  soul,  for  instance,  is 
the  inua  of  the  body.  The  earth  and  the  sea  rest  on 
pillars,  and  cover  an  under-world  accessible  by  various 
mountain  clefts,  or  by  various  entrances  from  the  sea. 
The  sky  is  the  floor  of  an  upper-world  to  which  some 
go  after  death,  while  others  —  good  or  bad  —  have  their 
future  home  in  the  under- world.  Here  are  the  dwell¬ 
ings  of  the  arsissut  —  the  people  who  live  in  abun¬ 
dance.  The  upper  one,  on  the  contrary,  is  cold  and 
hungry;  here  live  the  arssartut  or  ball-players,  so  called 
from  their  playing  at  ball  with  a  walrus  head,  which 
gives  rise  to  the  aurora  borealis. 

The  idiom  spoken  from  Greenland  to  Northeastern 
Siberia  is,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  same ;  any  difference 
is  only  that  of  dialect.  It  differs  from  the  whole  group 
of  European  languages,  not  merely  in  the  sound  of  the 
words,  but  more  especially  in  the  construction.  Its 
most  remarkable  feature  is  that  a  sentence  of  a  Euro¬ 
pean  language  is  expressed  in  Eskimo  by  a  single  word 
constructed  out  of  certain  elements,  each  of  which  cor¬ 
responds  in  some  degree  to  one  of  our  words. 

The  Eskimo  differ  from  most  other  tribes  of  savages, 
and  notably  from  those  of  the  rest  of  America,  by  hav¬ 
ing  no  chiefs  or  political  and  military  rulers.  The 
government  is  mainly  a  family  one,  though  if  a  man  is 
distinguished  for  skill  in  the  chase,  strength,  shrewd¬ 
ness,  or  other  qualities  useful  to  a  wild  community,  he 
will  no  doubt  obtain  a  corresponding  influence  in  the 
village  or  settlement.  There  is  also  a  good  deal  of  de¬ 
pendence  of  one  upon  another,  as  must  happen  in  a 
people  situated  as  the  Eskimo.  The  family,  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  a  house,  and  the  inhabitants  of  a  wintering 
place  or  hamlet  are  the  three  subdivisions  recognized  by 
the  Eskimo;  but  any  connection  between  the  different 
wintering  places  is  hardly  known  and  is  not  recognized. 
They  never  go  to  war  with  each  other;  and  though 
revengeful,  and  apt  to  injure  an  enemy  secretly,  they 
rarely  come  to  blows,  and  are  morbidly  anxious  not  to 
give  offense. 

The  chief  laws  are  such  as  the  following.  Every  seal 
caught  at  a  wintering  place  should  be  equally  divided  as 
far  as  it  will  go.  Any  one  picking  up  driftwood  has 
only  to  put  some  stones  on  it,  as  it  lies  on  the  shore,  to 
establish  his  ownership  in  it.  If  a  seal  is  harpooned  and 
gets  off  with  the  harpoon  sticking  in  it,  the  first  owner 
loses  his  right  in  it  if  the  bladder  float  gets  detached. 
Any  other  kind  of  goods  found  are  the  property  of  the 
owner.  If  two  hunters  at  the  same  time  hit  a  bird,  the 
bird  is  equally  divided  between  them.  All  kind  of  game 
which  is  very  large  or  rare  is  common  property.  In 
South  Greenland  whoever  is  the  first  to  see  a  bear  has 
ownership  in  it,  no  matter  who  kills  it.  The  borrower 
is  bound  to  give  compensation  for  any  injury  to  the  tools 
of  another  which  he  may  have  borrowed.  If  a  man  re¬ 
pent  of  a  bargain  he  has  a  right  to  retract ;  nothing  is  sold 
on  credit,  or  at  least  without  being  repaid  in  a  short  time. 
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The  Greenlanders  were  always  fond  of  festivals,  as  are 
the  Eskimo  to  this  day  all  over  their  country.  When 
they  met  each  other  they  used  to  rub  noses  together,  but 
this,  though  a  common  custom  still  among  the  wild  Es¬ 
kimo,  is  entirely  abandoned  in  Greenland  except  for  the 
petting  of  children.  There  is,  in  Greenland  at  least,  no 
national  mode  of  salutation,  either  on  meeting  or  part¬ 
ing.  When  a  guest  arrives  or  enters  a  house,  com¬ 
monly  not  the  least  sign  is  made  either  by  him  or  his 
host.  On  leaving  a  place  they  now  sometimes  say, 
live  well,  and  to  an  European,  do  not  hurt  thy  head, 
viz.,  against  the  upper  part  of  the  doorway. 

No  precise  statement  can  be  made  regarding  the 
numbers  of  the  Eskimo  race.  On  a  rough  estimate,  the 
whole  Eskimo  race  does  not,  it  is  belierved,  exceed  40,000. 
But  we  have  really  no  data,  except  at  spots  where  they 
have  come  in  contact  with  Europeans. 

ESK1-SAGRA,  or  Eski-Zagra,  a  town  of  European 
Turkey,  province  of  Adrianople,  is  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Balkans,  seventy  miles 
northwest  of  Adrianople.  The  vicinity  is  highly  culti¬ 
vated,  and  there  are  some  well  frequented  hot  mineral 
baths.  The  population  of  the  town  numbered  about 
20,000. 

ESKI-SHEHR,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  Asia 
Minor,  about  eighty  miles  southeast  of  Broussa. 

ESNEH,  or  Isne,  the  Latopolisof  the  Greeks,  a  town 
of  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  twenty- 
eight  miles  south-southwest  of  Thebes.  To  the  south 
of  the  town  lies  a  Coptic  monastery,  which  attracts  a 
large  number  of  pilgrims  from  far  and  near  to  visit  the 
relics  of  the  martyrs  who  were  put  to  death  at  Esneh 
during  the  Diocletian  persecution,  303  A.D.  The  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  town  is  estimated  at  30,000. 

ESPARTO,  or  Spanish  Grass,  is  a  plant  resem¬ 
bling  the  ornamental  feather-grass  of  gardens.  It  is  in¬ 
digenous  to  the  South  of  Spain  and  the  North  of  Africa, 
and  is  especially  abundant  in  the  sterile  and  rugged 
parts  of  Murcia  and  Valencia,  and  in  Algeria,  flourish¬ 
ing  best  in  sandy,  ferruginous,  soils,  in  dry,  sunny 
situations  on  the  sea  coast. 

ESPINASSE.  See  L’Espinasse. 

ESPINEL,  Vincente,  a  Spanish  poet  and  ecclesias¬ 
tic,  born  probably  in  1551,  at  Ronda,  in  the  province  of 
Granada.  He  was  educated  at  Salamanca,  was  an  early 
patron  and  friend  of  Lope  de  Vega,  and  served  as  a  sol¬ 
dier  in  Flanders.  His  ecclesiastical  position  seems  to 
have  been  that  of  a  chaplain  at  Ronda,  but  he  resided 
chiefly  at  Madrid.  He  is  now  chiefly  noted  as  having 
produced  one  of  the  best  of  those  romances  delineating 
Spanish  manners  that  have  found  imitators  in  other 
countries.  This  book,  which  is  entitled  Relaciones  de 
la  Vida  y  Hecos  del  Escuders  Marcos  de  Olregon , 
appeared  in  1618  at  Barcelona,  at  a  period  when  Span¬ 
ish  literature  was  at  a  low  ebb.  Espinel  seems  to  have 
been  neglected  in  his  old  age,  for  he  died  in  great  pov¬ 
erty  at  Madrid  in  1634. 

ESPREMESNIL,  or  £premenil,  Jean  Jacques 
Duval  d’,  was  born  in  1746  at  Pondicherry,  of  which 
colony  his  father  was  at  that  time  a  member  of  the 
general  council.  He  returned  to  France  with  his 
father  in  1750,  and  after  completing  his  studies  for  the 
legal  profession  became  king’s  advocate  at  Chatelet,  and 
shortly  afterward  councilor  of  the  parlement  of  Paris. 
He  was  an  enthusiastic  defender  of  the  rights  of  the 
parlements  against  the  edicts  of  Louis  XVI.;  and  hav- 
ing  procured  from  the  printers  a  copy  of  the  edicts  of 
May,  1788,  establishing  bailiwicks,  and  reestablishing  the 
cour pleniere  for  the  trial  of  those  officers  of  the  parle¬ 
ments  who  refused  to  register  the  edicts,  he  revealed 
this  coup  d'ttat  to  an  extraordinary  assembly  of  all  the 
chambers,  and  by  a  speech  of  great  eloquence  induced 
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the  magistrates  to  protest  against  what  they  considered 
the  threatened  violation  of  their  rights.  For  this  he  was 
arrested,  after  an  exciting  scene,  while  occupying  his 
lace  in  the  assembly.  The  president  refused  to  point 
im  out  to  the  officer  charged  with  his  arrest,  and  each 
of  the  other  members  declared  himself  to  be  M.  d’Es- 
pr£mesnil;  but  at  last  Espremesnil,  while  protesting 
against  the  violation  of  justice  implied  in  his  arrest, 
voluntarily  delivered  himself  up.  He  was  banished  to 
the  island  of  St.  Margaret,  but  when  a  change  took 
place  in  the  ministry  a  few  months  afterward,  he  was 
recalled  to  Paris.  Shortly  after  his  return  he  was 
elected  a  deputy  to  the  states-general,  where  he  soon 
became  as  strenuous  in  his  support  of  the  privileges  of 
the  king  as  he  had  previously  been  of  the  privileges  of 
the  parlements;  and  after  combating,  often  with  a  pas¬ 
sionateness  amounting  to  violence,  the  various  decrees 
restraining  the  royal  authority,  he  at  the  close  of  the 
assembly  in  1791  formally  protested  against  the  new 
constitution.  In  1792  he  was  recognized  by  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  mob  at  the  Tuileries,  and  would  have  suffered 
summary  execution  had  he  not  been  rescued  half  dead 
from  the  hands  of  his  tormentors  by  a  patrol  of  the  na¬ 
tional  guard.  He  obtained  temporary  refuge  in  the 
monastery  of  St.  Germains,  and  soon  afterward  went  to 
Havre,  where  he  lived  apparently  forgotten  till  toward 
the  end  of  1793,  when  he  was  arrested  and  brought  to 
Paris.  He  was  tried  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal, 
and,  being  condemned  to  death,  was  executed  April  23, 
1794. 

ESPRONCEDA,  Jos£  de  (1810-1842),  a  Spanish 
poet  and  political  agitator. 

ESQUIMAUX.  See  Eskimo. 

ESQUIRE,  originally  a  military  office  ranking  im¬ 
mediately  below  a  knight,  whose  attendant  he  was,  and 
the  bearer  of  his  helmet,  shield,  and  lance,  in  the  tourna¬ 
ment  or  in  the  battlefield.  In  early  times  the  title  was 
derived  from  office,  not  from  birth,  and  was  not  hered¬ 
itary;  latterly,  however,  it  has  come  into  such  general 
use  —  or  rather  abuse  —  that  all  distinction  it  once  had, 
or  all  rule  regulating  its  use,  is  quite  lost. 

ESQUIROL,  Jean  £tienne  Dominique,  a  French 
physician  celebrated  for  his  treatment  of  the  insane, 
was  born  at  Toulouse,  in  1772.  In ‘1794  he  became  a 
pupil  of  the  military  hospital  of  Narbonne,  but  as  soon 
as  he  was  able  to  leave  this  service  he  returned  to  Paris 
to  complete  his  medical  studies.  He  obtained  his  doc¬ 
tor’s  diploma  in  1805,  and  in  1811  became  physician  of 
the  Salpetriere.  Having  from  the  time  that  he  com¬ 
pleted  his  preparatory  studies  devoted  his  chief  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  he  commenced  in 
1817  a  course  of  lectures  on  that  subject,  and  the  reve¬ 
lations  he  then  made  of  the  abuses  observed  by  him  in 
the  lunatic  asylums  of  France  induced  the  government 
to  appoint  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  subject. 
Esquirol,  by  his  eloquence,  his  untiring  energy  and  devo¬ 
tion,  and  the  results  of  his  skillful  treatment,  contributed 
greatly  to  the  introduction  of  the  humane  method  of 
dealing  with  mental  maladies.  He  died  at  Paris,  De¬ 
cember  13,  1840. 

ESQUIROS,  Henri  Alphonse,  a  French  poet, 
novelist,  and  politician,  was  born  at  Paris,  in  1814.  In 
1837,  he  published  a  novel  entitled  Le  Magicien,  and  in 
1840,  a  historical  romance,  Charlotte  Corday.  In  the 
same  year  appeared  D  Evan  g  He  du  Peuple ,  an  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  life  and  character  of  Jesus,  which  repre¬ 
sents  the  founder  of  Christianity  as  a  democratic  re¬ 
former.  For  this  publication  Esquiros  was  condemned 
to  eight  months’  imprisonment.  In  1847,  he  published 
Histoire  des  Montagnards,  and  in  1851,  Histoire  des 
Martyrs  de  la  Liberte ,  two  works  which  obtained  a  large 
circulation  among  the  lower  classes,  and  gained  for  their 
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author  such  popularity  that  in  1849  he  was  elected  a 
representative  of  the  legislative  assembly.  He  pro¬ 
ceeded  first  to  Holland,  and  thence,  in  1855,  to  Eng¬ 
land,  where  he  was  for  some  time  professor  of  French 
literature  at  Woolwich.  Here  he  wrote  for  the  Revue 
des  Deux  Mortdes  a  number  of  essays  on  English  life 
and  character,  which  were  afterward  translated  and 
published.  He  also  published,  in  1859,  La  Neerlande 
et  la  Vie  Hollandaise.  From  1869  he  at  various  times 
held  public  office,  being  a  member  of  the  legislative 
assembly  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  died  at  Ver¬ 
sailles,  May  13,  1876. 

ESS,  Johann  Heinrich  van,  a  Catholic  theologian, 
bom  at  Warburg,  Westphalia,  February  15,  1 772,  and 
died  at  Affolderbach  in  the  Odenwald,  1847. 

ESSEK,  Esseg,  or  Eszek,  a  fortress  and  imperial 
free  town  of  Austria-Hungary,  in  the  province  of  Sla¬ 
vonia,  and  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Verocze,  is  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  Drave  about  135  miles  south  by  west  of 
Pesth.  Population  in  1889,  about  20,000. 

ESSEN,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  government  district 
of  Dusseldorf,  province  of  the  Rhine,  is  situated  nineteen 
miles  northeast  of  Dusseldorf.  The  town  owes  its  pros¬ 
perity  originally  to  the  large  coal  mines  in  the  vicinity, 
which  employ  more  than  20,000  workmen,  and  afford 
special  facilities  for  its  various  industries.  It  has  manu¬ 
factories  of  woolen  and  linen  goods,  vitriol,  leather,  and 
machines,  but  it  is  best  known  by  the  cast-steel  works  of 
Frederick  Krupp,  at  which  are  manufactured  the  famous 
Krupp  cannon.  Population,  69,580. 

ESSENES,  The,  were  one  of  the  three  principal 
sects  of  the  Jews,  appearing  for  the  first  time  in  Josephus, 
about  the  middle  of  the  second  century  before  Christ. 
The  historian  introduces  them  along  with  the  Pharisees 
and  Sadducees  in  his  account  of  the  period  of  Jonathan, 
the  Asmonean. 

ESSEX,  the  tenth  in  size  of  the  English  counties,  is 
situated  on  the  southeast  coast,  and  bounded  on  the  east 
and  southeast  by  the  North  Sea.  On  the  south  it  is 
separated  from  Kent  by  the  river  Thames,  on  the  west 
from  Middlesex  and  Hertfordshire  by  the  Lea  and 
Stort,  on  the  northeast  from  Suffolk  by  the  Stour,  while 
on  the  north  it  is  conterminous  with  Cambridgeshire. 
It  contains  about  1,656  square  miles,  nearly  1,060,000 
acres,  and  a  population  estimated  at  634,077.  The 
rivers,  with  the  exception  of  the  Thames,  are  insignificant. 

Geologically,  the  county  rests  almost  entirely  upon 
the  London  clay.  At  Lamarsh,  during  the  construction 
of  the  Stour  Valley  railway,  parts  of  a  fossil  elephant 
were  discovered  in  a  gravel  stratum  fourteen  feet  below 
the  surface.  The  soil  of  the  southern  and  eastern  por¬ 
tions  is  mostly  of  a  rich  alluvial  character,  with  occasional 
traces  of  gravel.  The  Roothings,  in  the  center,  are  clay, 
but  the  northern  district  is  sound  loam,  becoming  lighter 
as  it  approaches  Cambridgeshire. 

For  the  large  quantity  and  fine  quality  of  its  wheat 
and  barley,  Essex  has  long  been  famous.  Beans  are  a 
prolific  crop  in  most  parts  of  the  county,  and  pease, 
both  for  harvesting  and  picking  green  for  the  London 
market,  produce  abundantly,  while  the  acreage  of  the 
mangel-wurtzel  and  of  the  kohl-rabi  is  graduaPy  increas¬ 
ing  to  the  diminution  of  the  more  precarious  turnip  crop. 
In  certain  portions  of  the  county  seed  growing  is  prac¬ 
ticed,  both  for  the  farm  and  garden;  large  quantities  of 
fruit  and  vegetables  are  also  raised. 

Once  famous  for  the  extent  of  its  forests,  the  acre¬ 
age  of  woodland  in  Essex  has  been  decreasing  for  many 
years,  and  scarcely  anything  now  remains  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Epping  Forest. 
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The  manufactures  are  numerous,  embracing  the  iron 
works  at  Chelmsford,  Rayne,  Maldon,  Colchester, 
Colne  and  Halstead;  crape  factories  at  Halstead  and 
Booking,  damask  and  satin  factories  at  the  latter  place; 
jute  factories  at  Barking;  government  powder  mills  at 
Waltham  Abbey,  and  breweries  at  Bromford. 

Chelmsford  is  the  capital,  and  the  principal  cities  are 
Colchester,  Maldon,  Romford,  Harwich,  Halstead,  Bark¬ 
ing,  Saffron  Walden,  Braintree,  Witham  and  Dunmow. 
The  county  council  is  made  up  of  eighty-four  members, 
and  since  1888  Essex  has  been  entitled  to  eight  mem¬ 
bers  of  Parliament. 

Its  position  in  the  southeastern  corner  of  England, 
and  its  contiguity  to  the  metropolis,  have  given  Essex  no 
small  prominence  in  the  general  history  of  the  country; 
and  while  poor  in  prehistoric  remains,  the  county  is  rich 
in  the  variety  and  value  of  its  mediaeval  antiquities. 

ESSEX,  Walter  Devereux,  First  Earl  of,  in 
the  Devereux  line,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Richard  Dever¬ 
eux,  was  born  in  1540.  In  1569  he  served  as  high 
marshal  of  the  field  under  the  Earl  of  Warwick  and 
Lord  Clinton,  and  materially  assisted  them  in  sup¬ 
pressing  the  northern  insurrection.  For  his  zeal  in  the 
service  of  the  queen  on  this  and  other  occasions,  he, 
in  1572,  received  the  garter,  and  was  created  Earl  of 
Essex,  a  title  which  formerly  belonged  to  his  family. 
After  a  campaign  in  Ireland,  to  subdue  the  rebel  chiefs, 
he  returned  to  England  in  the  end  of  1575,  resolved  “  to 
live  henceforth  an  untroubled  life  ;  ”  but  he  was  ulti¬ 
mately  persuaded  to  accept  the  offer  of  the  queen  to 
make  him  earl  marshal  of  Ireland.  He  arrived  in  Dub¬ 
lin  in  September,  1576,  and  three  weeks  afterward  died 
of  dysentery.  There  were  suspicions  that  he  had  been 
poisoned  by  Leicester,  who  shortly  after  his  death 
married  his  widow,  but  these  were  not  confirmed  by  the 
post  mortem  examination.  The  endeavors  of  Essex  to 
better  the  condition  of  Ireland  were,  it  must  be  admit¬ 
ted,  a  dismal  failure  ;  and  the  massacres  of  the  O’Neals 
and  of  the  Scots  of  Rathlin  leave  a  somewhat  dark  stain 
on  his  reputation. 

BSSEX,  Robert  Devereux,  Second  Earl  of,  son 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Netherwood,  Hereford¬ 
shire,  November  10,  1567.  He  entered  the  University 
of  Cambridge  in  1577,  and  graduated  in  1581.  In  1585, 
he  accompanied  the  Earl  of  Leicester  on  an  expedition 
to  Holland,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself  at  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Zutphen.  In  1587,  he  was  appointed  master  of  the 
horse,  and  in  the  following  year  was  made  general  of  the 
horse,  and  installed  knight  of  the  garter.  On  the  death 
of  Leicester  he  succeeded  him  as  chief  favorite  of  the 
queen,  a  position  which  injuriously  affected  his  whole 
subsequent  life,  and  ultimately  resulted  in  his  ruin. 
While  Elizabeth  was  approaching  the  mature  age  of 
sixty,  Essex  was  scarcely  twenty-one.  Though  well  aware 
of  the  advantages  of  his  position,  and  somewhat  vain  of 
the  queen’s  favor,  his  constant  attendance  on  her  at 
court  was  irksome  to  him  beyond  all  endurance ;  and 
when  he  could  not  make  his  escape  to  the  scenes  of  for¬ 
eign  adventure  after  which  he  longed,  he  varied  the 
monotony  of  his  life  at  court  by  intrigues  with  the  maids 
of  honor.  In  1589,  without  the  queen’s  consent,  he 
joined  the  expedition  of  Drake  and  Norreys  against 
Portugal,  but  on  June  4th  was  compelled  to  obey  a  let¬ 
ter  enjoining  him  at  his  “  uttermost  peril”  to  return  im¬ 
mediately.  Soon  after  his  return  occurred  his  famous 
duel  with  Sir  Charles  Blount,  a  rival  favorite  of  the 
queen,  in  which  the  earl  was  disarmed  and  slightly 
wounded  in  the  thigh.  In  1590,  Essex  married  the 
widow  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  but  in  dread  of  the  queen’s 
anger  he  kept  the  marriage  secret  as  long  as  possible. 
Wh  en  it  was  necessary  to  avow  it,  her  rage  at  first  knew 
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110  bounds,  but  as  the  earl  did  “  use  it  with  good  tem¬ 
per,”  and  “for  her  majesty’s  better  satisfaction  was 
leased  that  my  lady  should  live  retired  in  her  mother’s 
ouse,”  he  soon  came  to  be  “in  very  good  favor.”  In 
1591,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  force  aux¬ 
iliary  to  one  formerly  sent  to  assist  Henry  IV.,  of  France, 
against  the  Spaniards ;  but  after  a  fruitless  campaign  he 
was  finally  recalled  from  the  command  in  January,  1592. 
For  some  years  after  this,  most  of  his  time  was  spent  at 
court,  where  he  held  a  position  of  unexampled  influence, 
both  on  account  of  the  favor  of  the  queen,  and  from  his 
own  personal  popularity.  In  1596,  he  was,  after  a  great 
many  “  changes  ofhumor  ”  on  the  queen’s  part,  appointed 
along  with  Lord  Charles  Howard  to  the  command  of  an 
expedition,  which  was  successful  in  defeating  the  Span¬ 
ish  fleet,  capturing  and  pillaging  Cadiz,  and  destroying 
fifty-three  merchant  vessels.  It  would  seem  to  have  been 
shortly  after  this  exploit  that  the  beginnings  of  a  change 
in  the  feelings  of  the  queen  toward  him  came  into  exist¬ 
ence.  On  his  return  she  chided  him  that  he  had  not  fol¬ 
lowed  up  his  successes,  and  though  she  professed  great 
pleasure  at  again  seeing  him  in  safety,  and  was  ulti¬ 
mately  satisfied  that  the  abrupt  termination  of  the  expe¬ 
dition  was  contrary  to  his  advice  and  remonstrances,  she 
forbade  him  to  publish  anything  in  justification  of  his 
conduct.  She  doubtless  was  offended  at  his  growing 
tendency  to  assert  his  independence,  and  jealous  of  his 
increasing  popularity  with  the  people. 

Francis  Bacon,  at  that  time  his  most  intimate  friend, 
endeavored  to  prevent  the  threatened  rupture  by  writing 
him  a  long  letter  of  advice;  and  although  perseverance 
in  a  long  course  of  feigned  action  was  for  Essex  im- 
ossible,  he  for  some  time  attended  pretty  closely  to  the 
ints  of  his  mentor,  so  that  the  queen  “  used  him  most 
graciously.”  In  1597  he  was  appointed  master  of  the 
ordnance,  and  in  the  following  year  he  obtained  com¬ 
mand  of  an  expedition  against  Spain.  He  gained  some 
trifling  successes,  but  as  the  Plate  fleet  escaped  him  he 
failed  of  his  main  purpose ;  and  when  on  his  return  the 
queen  met  him  with  the  usual  reproaches,  he  retired  to 
his  home  at  Wanstead.  This  was  not  what  Elizabeth 
desired,  and  although  she  about  this  time  conferred  on 
Lord  Howard  the  earldom  of  Nottingham  for  services 
at  Cadiz,  the  main  merit  of  which  was  justly  claimed  by 
Essex,  she  ultimately  held  out  to  the  latter  the  olive 
branch  of  peace,  and  condescended  to  soothe  his  wounded 
honor  by  creating  him  earl  marshal  of  England.  That 
nevertheless  the  irritated  feelings  neither  of  Essex  nor 
of  the  queen  were  completely  healed  was  manifested 
shortly  afterward  in  a  manner  which  set  propriety  com¬ 
pletely  at  defiance.  In  a  discussion  on  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  lord  deputy  to  Ireland,  Essex,  on  account  of 
some  taunting  words  of  Elizabeth,  turned  his  back 
upon  her  with  a  gesture  indicative  not  only  of  anger  but 
of  contempt,  and  when  she,  unable  to  control  her  indig¬ 
nation,  slapped  him  on  the  face,  he  left  her  presence 
swearing  that  such  an  insult  he  would  not  have  endured 
even  from  Henry  VIII.  In  1599,  while  Ulster  was  in 
rebellion,  the  office  of  lord  deputy  was  conferred  on 
Essex,  but  whether  at  his  own  express  wish,  or  only 
after  he  was  persuaded  against  his  will  to  accept  it,  has 
been  disputed.  This  point  has  an  important  bearing  on 
the  further  question  of  the  origin  of  Essex’s  treacherous 
designs.  His  campaign  was  an  unsuccessful  one,  and  by 
acting  in  various  ways  in  opposition  to  the  commands 
of  the  queen  and  the  council,  and  suddenly  leaving  the 
ost  of  duty  with  the  object  of  privately  vindicating 
imself  before  the  queen,  he  laid  himself  open  to 
charges  more  serious  than  that  of  mere  incompetency. 
For  these  misdemeanors  he  was  deprived  of  all  his  high 
offices,  and  ordered  to  live  a  prisoner  in  his  own  house 
during  the  queen’s  pleasure.  Chiefly  through  the  inter- 
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cession  of  Bacon  his  liberty  was  shortly  afterward  re¬ 
stored  to  him,  but  he  was  ordered  not  to  return  to 
court.  For  some  time  he  hoped  for  an  improvement  in 
his  prospects,  but  when  he  was  refused  the  renewal  of  his 
patent  for  sweet  wines,  hope  was  succeeded  by  despair, 
and  half  maddened  by  wounded  vanity,  he  made  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  incite  a  revolution  in  his  behalf,  by  parading 
the  streets  of  London  with  300  retainers,  and  shouting, 
“  For  the  queen  !  a  plot  is  laid  for  my  life  !  ”  These 
proceedings  awakened,  however,  scarcely  any  other 
feelings  than  mild  perplexity  and  wonder  ;  and  finding 
that  hope  of  assistance  from  the  citizens  was  vain,  he 
returned  to  Essex  House,  where,  after  defending  him¬ 
self  for  a  short  time,  he  surrendered.  After  a  trial  — 
in  which  Bacon,  who  prosecuted,  delivered  a  speech 
against  his  quondam  friend  and  benefactor,  the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  which  was  quite  unnecessary  to  secure  a  convic¬ 
tion  entailing  at  least  very  severe  punishment  —  he  was 
condemned  to  death,  and  notwithstanding  many  altera¬ 
tions  in  Elizabeth’s  mood,  the  sentence  was  carried  out 
February  21,  1601. 

ESSEX,  Robert  Devereux,  Third  Earl  of,  the 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1591.  He  was 
educated  at  Eton  and  at  Merton  College,  Oxford. 
Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  James  I.  in  London,  Essex 
was  placed  about  the  Prince  of  Wales,  as  a  sharer  both 
in  his  studies  and  amusements.  At  the  early  age  of 
fifteen  he  was  married  to  Francis  Howard,  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  but  on  account  of  the  latter’s  con¬ 
nection  with  Rochester  (afterward  the  Earl  of  Somerset), 
the  marriage  was  annulled  in  1613.  A  second  marriage, 
which  he  contracted  in  1629  or  1630  with  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Paulet,  also  ended  unhappily. 
From  1620  to  1623  he  served  in  the  wars  of  the  Palati¬ 
nate,  and  in  1625  he  was  vice-admiral  of  a  fleet  which 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  capture  Cadiz.  In 
1639  he  was  lieutenant-general  of  an  army  sent  by 
Charles  against  the  Scotch  Covenanters;  but  on 
account  of  the  irresolution  of  the  king  no  battle  oc¬ 
curred,  and  the  army  was  disbanded  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  Essex  was  discharged  “  without  ordinary  cere¬ 
mony,”  and  refused  an  office  which  at  that  time  fell 
vacant,  “all  which,”  says  Clarendon,  “  wrought  very 
much  upon  his  rough,  proud  nature,  and  made  him 
susceptible  of  some  impressions  afterward  which  other¬ 
wise  would  not  have  found  such  easy  admission.  ”  Hav¬ 
ing  taken  the  side  of  the  Parliament  against  Charles, 
he  was,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in  1642,  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  command  of  the  Parliamentary  army. 
At  the  battle  of  Edgehill  he  remained  master  of. the 
field,  and  in  1643  he  captured  Reading,  and  relieved 
Gloucester;  but  in  the  campaign  of  the  following  year, 
on  account  of  his  hesitation  to  fight  against  the  king  in 
person,  nearly  his  whole  army  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Charles.  In  1645,  on  the  passing  of  the.  self-denying 
ordinance,  providing  that  no  member  of  parliament 
should  hold  a  public  office,  he  resigned  his  commission  ; 
but  on  account  of  his  past  services  his  annuity  of 
^10,000  was  continued  to  him  for  life.  Fie  died  Sep¬ 
tember  4,  1646,  of  a  fever  brought  on  by  over-exertion 
in  a  stag-hunt  in  Windsor  Forest. 

ESSLINGEN,  a  town  of  Wiirtemberg,  circle  of  the 
Neckar,  is  situated  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  nine 
miles  northeast  of  Stuttgart.  The  manufactures  include 
woolen  and  cotton  stuffs,  hardware,  and  machinery. 
Esslingen  was  founded  about  the  eighth  century,  be¬ 
came  a  free  imperial  city  in  1209,  and  in  1801  was 
annexed  to  Wiirtemberg.  The  population  in  1889  was 
21,500. 

ESTAING,  Charles  Hector,  Comte  d’,  a  French 
admiral,  was  born  at  the  chateau  of  Ruvel,  Auvergne,  in 
1729.  He  entered  the  army  as  a  colonel  of  infantry, 
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in  1757  be  accompanied  Count  de  Lally  to  the  East 
Indies,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general.  In  1759  he 
was  made  prisoner  at  the  siege  of  Madras,  but  was 
released  on  parole.  Before  the  ratification  of  his 
exchange  he  obtained  command  of  some  vessels,  and 
conducted  various  naval  attacks  against  the  English  ; 
and  having,  on  his  return  to  France  in  1760,  fallen  acci¬ 
dentally  into  their  hands,  he  was,  on  the  ground  of  having 
broken  his  parole,  thrown  into  prison  at  Portsmouth, 
but  as  the  charge  could  not  be  properly  substantiated 
he  was  soon  afterward  released.  In  1763  he  was  named 
lieutenant-general  in  the  navy,  and  in  1777  vice-admiral ; 
and  in  1778  he  obtained  the  command  of  a  fleet  intended 
to  assist  the  United  States  against  Great  Britain.  In 
concert  with  the  American  generals,  he  planned  an 
attack  on  Newport,  preparatory  to  which  he  compelled 
the  British  to  destroy  some  war  vessels  that  were  in  the 
harbor  ;  but  before  the  concerted  attack  could  take  place, 
he  put  to  sea  against  the  English  fleet,  under  Lord 
Howe,  when  owing  to  a  violent  storm,  which  arose  sud¬ 
denly  and  compelled  the  two  fleets  to  separate  before 
engaging  in  battle,  many  of  his  vessels  were  so  shattered 
that  he  found  it  necessary  to  put  into  Boston  for  repairs. 
He  then  sailed  to  the  We>4  Indies  where  he  captured 
St.  Vincent  and  Grenada,  and  compelled  the  English 
fleet  to  take  refuge  in  the  harbor  of  St.  Christopher. 
Despairing  of  the  English  leaving  their  place  of  refuge 
he  set  sail  to  attack  Savannah,  but  all  his  attempts,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  Americans,  against  the  town  were 
repulsed  with  heavy  loss,  and  he  was  finally  compelled 
to  retire.  He  returned  to  France  in  1780.  He  was  in 
command  of  the  combined  fleet  before  Cadiz  when  the 
peace  was  signed  in  1783  ;  but  from  that  time  his  chief 
attention  was  devoted  to  politics.  In  1787  he  was  elected 
to  the  assembly  of  the  notables;  in  1789  he  was 
appointed  commandant  of  the  national  guard;  and  in 
1792  he  was  chosen  admiral  of  the  national  assembly. 
Though  in  favor  of  national  reform  he  continued  to 
cherish  a  strong  feeling  of  loyalty  to  the  royal  family, 
and  on  the  trial  of  Marie  Antoinette  in  1793  bore  testi¬ 
mony  in  her  favor.  On  this  account,  and  because  of 
certain  friendly  letters  which  had  passed  between  him 
and  the  queen,  he  was  himself  brought  to  trial,  and  was 
executed  April  28,  1794- 

ESTATE,  in  English  law,  has  many  meanings,  the 
common  element  of  which  is  property.  A  man’s  entire 
belongings  constitute  his  estate  :  so  much  of  it  as  con¬ 
sists  of  land  and  certain  other  interests  associated  there¬ 
with  is  his  Real  Estate  ;  the  rest  is  his  Personal 
Estate. 

For  the  special  characteristics  of  different  estates  of 
land,  see  Real  Es.tate. 

ESTATES  OF  THE  REALM.  The  proper  mean¬ 
ing  of  this  phrase,  as  applied  to  the  English  Constitu¬ 
tion,  has  been  the  subject  of  some  dispute.  It  indicated 
a  division  of  society  into  classes  or  orders,  and  in  Eng¬ 
land  these  orders  were  the  nobles,  the  clergy,  and  the 
commons.  The  same  kind  of  division  is  found  in  Con¬ 
tinental  States.  . 

ESTE,  a  town  of  Lombardy,  in  the  delegation  ol 
Padua,  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  Euganean  Hills,  on  the  canal  of  Monselice.  It  has  a 
very  antique  and  picturesque  appearance  ;  its  houses  are 
mostly  of  mediaeval  date  ;  and  it  possesses  some  ancient 
buildings  of  considerable  interest. 

ESTE,  one  of  the  oldest  princely  houses  of  Italy. 
Their  genealogy,  according  to  Muratori,  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  small  princes  who  governed  1  uscany  under 
the  Carlovingians,  and  who  some  time  afterward  re¬ 
ceived  certain  districts  or  counties  from  them  in  fief. 
They  were  called  Este  after  the  town  of  that  name,  and 
the  title  Marquis  of  Este  was  first  borne  by  Albert 
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Azzo  II.,  who  married  Kunitza  or  Kunigonda,  sister  of 
Welph  or  Guelph  III.,  Duke  of  Carinthia. 

ESTELLA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Navarre,  on  the  Ega,  twenty-five  miles  southwest  of 
Pamplona. 

ESTEPA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Seville, 
is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  Mount  San  Francisco, 
sixty  miles  east-southeast  of  Seville. 

ESTEPONA,  a  maritime  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Malaga,  is  situated  on  the  Mediterannean, 
twenty-five  miles  east-northeast  of  Gibraltar. 

ESTERHAZY.  See  Eszterhazy. 

ESTHER.  The  Book  of  Esther  relates  how  a 
Jewish  maiden,  Esther,  a  foster-daughter  of  Mordecai, 
was  raised  to  the  position  of  queen  by  the  Persian  King 
Ahasuerus  (Xerxes)  after  he  had  divorced  Vashti  ;  next, 
how  she  and  her  uncle  Mordecai  frustrated  Haman’s 
resolution  to  extirpate  the  Jews  out  of  the  Persian  Em¬ 
pire  ;  how  Haman  fell,  and  Mordecai  was  advanced  to 
his  place ;  how  Esther  obtained  the  king’s  permission 
for  the  Jews  to  destroy  all  who  might  attack  them  on 
the  day  which  Haman  had  appointed  by  lot  for  their  ex¬ 
tirpation  ;  and  lastly,  how  a  festival  was  instituted  to 
commemorate  their  deliverance.  Its  main  object  is  to 
account  for  the  origin  of  the  feast  of  Purim,  which  from 
its  cradle  in  the  Persian  capital  had  gradually  made  its 
way  into  other  countries. 

ESTHONIA,  “  the  frontier  country,”  one  of  three 
Baltic  or  so-called  German  provinces  of  Russia,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  on  the 
east  by  the  government  of  St.  Petersburg,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  the  river  Narowa,  on  the  south 
by  Livonia,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Baltic. 

ESTIENNE,  Stephanus,  or  Stephens,  a  cele¬ 
brated  French  family  of  printers*  See  Stephens. 

ESTOPPEL,  in  law,  is  where  a  party  in  litigation  is 
not  permitted  to  assert  or  deny  something,  when  such 
assertion  or  denial  would  be  inconsistent  with  his  own 
previous  statements  or  conduct.  Estoppel  is  said  to 
arise  in  three  ways — (1)  by  record  or  judgment,  (2)  by 
deed,  and  (3)  by  matter  in  pais  or  conduct. 

ESTREMADURA,  a  province  of  Portugal.  The 
river  Tagus  divides  it  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  the 
northern  being  the  more  mountainous,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  more  fertile  of  the  two. 

ESTREMADURA,  an  old  province  of  Spain. 

ESTREMOZ,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Alemtejo.  Population  about  6,600. 

ESZEK,  a  fortified  royal  free  town  of  Hungary,  prov¬ 
ince  of  Croatia-Slavonia,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Drave,  thirteen  miles  from  its  confluence  with  the 
Danube. 

ESZTERHAZY,  the  name  of  an  influential  Hun¬ 
garian  family,  which  was  ultimately  raised  to  princely 
rank.  Of  these  the  best-known  was  Prince  Paul  An¬ 
thony  (1786-1866). 

ETA  PI,  a  district  and  town  of  British  India,  in  the 
lieutenant-governorship  of  the  northwestern  provinces, 
and  included  in  the  division  of  Agra.  Etah  Town 
is  the  capital  of  the  district. 

ETAMPES,  or  Estampes,  a  town  of  France,  capital 
of  an  arrondissement  of  the  same  name  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Seine-et-Oise. 

ETAWAH,  a  district  and  city  of  British  India,  in 
the  lieutenant-governorship  of  the  northwestern  prov¬ 
inces,  and  included  in  the  division  of  Agra.  Etawah 
Town,  the  capital  of  the  district,  is  picturesquely  situ¬ 
ated  amongst  the  ravines  on  the  bank  of  the  Jumna, 
seventy  miles  southeast  of  Agra.  Its  population 
amounts  to  30,549  souls.  Deep  fissures  intersect  the 
various  quarters  of  the  town,  over  which  broad  roads  con¬ 
nect  the  higher  portions  by  bridges  and  embankments. 
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ETCHMIADZIN,  or  Itsmiadsin,  a  town  and  mon¬ 
astery  in  the  Russian  government  of  Erivan,  famous  as 
the  seat  or  the  Catholicus  or  primate  of  the  Armenian 
church.  It  is  situated  in  the  plain  of  the  Aras,  about 
2,985  feet  above  the  sea,  thirty  miles  north  of  Mount 
Ararat. 

ETEOCLES,  a  mythical  king  of  Thebes,  son  of  CEdi- 
pus  and  Jocasta. 

ETHELBERT,  or  zEthelberht,  King  of  Kent, 
ascended  the  throne  in  560.  In  568  he  was  defeated  by 
the  Saxons,  and  his  authority  limited  to  Kent,  but  ulti¬ 
mately  he  conquered  the  Saxons  of  Middlesex  and 
Essex,  and  about  590  he  was  acknowledged  as  over-lord 
as  far  north  as  the  Humber.  About  575  he  married 
Bertha  or  Berceta,  daughter  of  the  Frankish  king  Chari- 
bert.  The  Franks  had  already  been  converted  to 
Christianity,  and  when  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  heard 
that  a  Frankish  princess  was  married  to  the  King  of 
Kent,  he  seized  tne  opportunity  to  send  Augustine  to 
attempt  the  conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  In  597 
Augustine  and  his  companions  landed  in  the  Isle  of 
Thanet,  and  on  learning  of  their  arrival  Ethelbert, 
prompted  doubtless  by  Bertha,  at  once  invited  them  to 
an  interview.  Not  being  certain  whether  they  might 
not  use  enchantments  against  him,  he  received  them, 
for  greater  security,  in  the  open  air ;  and  after  listening 
to  a  long  sermon  from  Augustine,  he  was  so  far  im¬ 
pressed,  that  although  not  prepared  at  once  to  forsake 
his  old  religion,  he  granted  liberty  to  the  monks  to 
reach  to  his  people.  According  to  the  accounts  that 
ave  been  handed  down,  their  success  was  almost  un¬ 
precedented,  and  as  many  as  10,000  baptisms  are  said  to 
have  taken  place  in  a  single  day.  V ery  shortly  afterward 
Ethelbert  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  Christianity,  and  im¬ 
mediately  all  the  inhabitants  of  Kent  followed  his 
example.  He  gave  up  his  palace  for  the  monks  to  live 
in,  and  adjoining  it  he  built  a  church,  on  the  site  of 
which  he  afterward  erected  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury. 
He  died  in  616,  and  was  canonized,  his  day  being  the 
24th  of  February. 

ETHELRED  (or  ./Ethelred)  II.,  surnamed  the 
Unready,  an  Anglo-Saxon  king,  the  son  of  Edgar  and 
Elfrida,  was  born  in  968.  On  the  murder  of  Edward 
the  Martyr  in  979,  Ethelred  succeeded  him  on  the 
Anglo-Saxon  throne.  He  is  said  to  have  owed  his  sur¬ 
name,  “  Unready,”  to  Dunstan,  who,  even  when  he 
placed  the  crown  on  Ethelred’s  head,  prophesied  that 
during  his  reign,  on  account  of  the  sins  of  Elfrida,  evils 
should  fall  upon  the  English  such  as  they  had  never  yet 
suffered.  Such  evils  did  fall  upon  them,  and  were 
doubtless  chiefly  due  to  the  king.  Careless  of  every¬ 
thing  but  his  immediate  comfort,  or  the  gratification  of 
an  immediate  whim,  and  listless  and  fond  of  ease,  he  al¬ 
lowed  his  kingdom  and  himself  to  be  managed  by  worth¬ 
less  favorites,  whose  acts  of  open  treachery  were  not 
only  allowed  to  pass  unpunished,  but  seemed  almost  to 
form  steps  in  their  ladder  of  advancement  to  special  in¬ 
fluence  and  favor  with  the  king. 

The  successes  attending  the  Danish  invasions  in  the 
reign  of  Ethelred  were  due  almost  wholly  to  three 
causes —  the  unpreparedness  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the 
treachery  of  the  earls,  and  the  failure  of  the  king  to  fol¬ 
low  up  victories  which  were  often  won  with  no  special 
preparation,  and  without  adequate  leaders.  About  two 
years  after  Ethelred  mounted  the  throne  the  Danish  in¬ 
vasions  recommenced,  but  it  was  not  till  a  later  period 
that  their  inroads  assumed  the  serious  aspect  of  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  conquer  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdom.  In  988 
they  were  defeated  at  Watchet  in  Somersetshire,  and  in 
9^1  at  Maldon,  immediately  after  which  latter  victory, 
Ethelred  purchased  peace  from  his  defeated  enemies  by 
money  raised  through  means  of  the  oppressive  tax  known 
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as  the  “  Danegeld.  ”  The  Danes  were  allowed  to  stay 
in  England,  and  they  on  their  part  agreed  to  help  Eth¬ 
elred  against  any  other  foreign  fleet  that  might  attack 
him;  but  for  some  reason  now  unknown,  a  dispute 
arose  in  992,  and  in  a  battle  between  the  rival  fleets,  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  notwithstanding  the  treachery  of  Elfric, 
were  again  victorious.  After  this  the  Danes  sailed  to 
the  north  of  England  and  ravaged  both  sides  of  the 
Humber.  In  994  Swend,  King  of  the  Danes,  and  Olaf, 
King  of  the  Norwegians,  combined  their  forces  and  at¬ 
tacked  London,  but  their  attempt  was  completely  frus¬ 
trated  by  the  valor  of  the  citizens ;  and  they  sailed  away 
to  accomplish  the  easier  task  of  ravaging  the  southern 
coasts,  when  Ethelred  as  usual  did  nothing  to  oppose 
them,  but  bought  them  off  with  a  large  sum  of  money. 
His  efforts  at  conciliation  were  completely  successful 
with  Olaf,  who,  after  being  converted  to  Christianity, 
and  adopted  by  Ethelred  as  his  son,  remained  faithful 
ever  afterward  to  his  promise  of  friendship.  In  the  years 
997,  998,  and  999  the  Danes  ravaged  the  coasts  of  Wes¬ 
sex,  Sussex,  and  Kent.  In  1000  Ethelred,  energetic  at 
the  wrong  time  and  for  wrong  objects,  invaded  Nor¬ 
mandy,  but  suffered  a  disastrous  defeat.  He  concluded 
a  treaty  with  that  country  soon  afterward,  and  in  1002 
married  Emma, daughter  of  Richard,  Duke  of  Normandy. 
In  the  spring  a  treaty  had  been  concluded  with  the 
Danes,  but  in  the  winter  of  the  same  year,  Ethelred 
suspecting  that  they  were  plotting  treachery,  ordered  a 
general  massacre  of  all  the  Danes  in  England.  Among 
others  murdered  was  Gunold,  sister  of  Swend ;  and  the 
Danish  king,  to  revenge  her  death  and  that  of  his 
countrymen,  invaded  the  coast  of  Devonshire  with  a 
large  force.  He  met  with  scarcely  any  opposition,  and 
committed  the  usual  ravages  till  1007,  when  peace  was 
concluded  by  Ethelred’s  consenting,  as  at  other  times, 
to  the  payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money.  In  1009  Eth¬ 
elred  collected  the  “  largest  fleet  that  had  been  seen  in 
the  reign  of  any  king,”  but  it  was  soon  afterward  nearly 
wholly  destroyed  by  a  violent  storm,  just  before  the 
Danes  renewed  their  invasion.  Ethelred,  though  he 
had  gathered  an  army,  was  dissuaded  from  attacking 
them  by  Edric,  and  afterward  the  English,  through  the 
treachery  of  their  leaders,  suffered  a  series  of  defeats  ; 
but  in  1012  peace  was  again  bought,  and  Thurkill,  one  of 
the  Danish  leaders,  entered  the  English  service.  In 
1013  Swend,  with  a  more  formidable  fleet  than  any  he 
had  yet  collected,  sailed  up  the  Humber,  and  the* 
marched  southward  to  London ;  but  meeting  there  with 
a  strenuous  resistance,  he  was  compelled  to  give  up  the 
attack  and  marched  to  Bath.  Here  he  was  proclaimed 
king,  apparently  by  the  Witan,  and  with  the  general 
consent  of  the  English  people,  who  were  doubtless 
wearied  of  Ethelred’s  incompetency,  of  the  treachery  of 
the  nobles,  and  of  the  oppressive  taxes  which  had  been 
paid  for  no  purpose.  London  itself  soon  acknowledged 
the  Danish  king,  and  Ethelred,  after  for  a  time  taking 
refuge  in  Thurkill’s  fleet,  escaped  to  Normandy.  Swend 
died  in  February,  1014,  and  on  his  death  Ethelred  was 
recalled  by  the  Witan,  on  the  promise  of  ruling  better 
in  future.  In  the  same  year  he  defeated  Cnut,  son  of 
Swend,  but  in  1015  Cnut  renewed  his  attack  with  a  large 
fleet,  and  being  joined  by  the  traitor  Edric,  ravaged 
Wessex  and  Mercia,  and  was  preparing  to  attack  Lon¬ 
don,  when  Ethelred  died,  April  23,  1016. 

ETHELWULF,  or  JEthelwulf,  an  Anglo-Saxon 
king,  succeeded  his  father  Egbert  about  836.  His  reign, 
like  that  of  his  father,  was  almost  wholly  occupied  with 
wars  against  the  Danish  invaders.  For  a  long  time  he 
held  them  in  check,  and  when  in  851  they  took  Canter¬ 
bury  and  London,  and  defeated  Beohrtwulf,  King  of 
the  Mercians,  he  met  them  at  Ockley  in  Surrey,  and 
there  “  made  the  greatest  slaughter  among  the  heathep 
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army  that  we  have  heard  tell  of  unto  the  present  day, 
and  there  got  the  victory.”  But  the  Northmen  were 
persevering  in  their  efforts ;  and  it  is  stated  that  in  855 
they,  for  the  first  time,  remained  over  winter  in  Sheppey. 
In  the  same  year  Ethelwulf  made  a  journey  to  Rome, 
accompanied  by  his  youngest  and  favorite  son  Alfred, 
to  get  the  latter  consecrated  as  his  successor ;  and  as  his 
first  wife,  Osburga,  had  been  for  some  time  dead,  he 
delayed  a  few  months  in  France  to  marry  Judith, 
daughter  of  the  king  of  the  Franks.  Ethelbald,  his 
eldest  surviving  son,  indignant  at  his  youngest  brother 
being  preferred  to  him  as  successor  to  his  father’s  throne, 
took  advantage  of  his  father’s  absence  to  stir  up  a 
revolution  against  him,  and  obtained  the  support  of  so 
powerful  a  party  that  an  unnatural  civil  war  was  only 
prevented  by  Ethelwulf  agreeing  to  grant  to  his  son  the 
government  of  Wessex,  he  himself  being  recognized  as 
over-lord,  and  retaining  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  He 
died  in  858. 

ETHER,  the  Aether  or  ALther  Sulphuricus  of  phar¬ 
macy,  is  a  colorless,  volatile,  highly  inflammable  liquid, 
of  specific  gravity  o.  723,  boiling-point  when  pure  35-6° 
C,  and  fusing- point  —  310  C.  It  has  a  strong  and  char¬ 
acteristic  odor,  and  a  hot,  sweetish  taste,  is  soluble  in 
ten  parts  of  water,  and  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol, 
and  dissolves  bromine,  iodine,  and,  in  small  quantities, 
sulphur  and  phosphorus,  also  the  volatile  oils,  most  fatty 
and  resinous  substances,  gun-cotton,  caoutchouc,  and 
certain  of  the  vegetable  alkaloids.  The  vapor  mixed 
with  oxygen  or  air  is  violently  explosive.  See  Anes¬ 
thetics.  See  also  Chloroform. 

ETHER,  or  .Ether,  probably  I  burn,  a  material 
substance  of  a  more  subtle  kind  than  visible  bodies, 
supposed  to  exist  in  those  parts  of  space  which  are  ap¬ 
parently  empty. 

The  hypothesis  of  an  aether  has  been  maintained  by 
different  speculators  for  very  different  reasons.  To 
those  who  maintained  the  existense  of  a  plenum  as  a 
philosophical  principle,  nature’s  abhorrence  of  a  vacuum 
was  a  sufficient  reason  for  imagining  an  all-surrounding 
aether,  even  though  every  other  argument  should  be 
against  it.  To  Descartes,  who  made  extension  the  sole 
essential  property  of  matter,  and  matter  a  necessary 
condition  of  extension,  the  bare  existence  of  bodies  ap¬ 
parently  at  a  distance  was  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  a 
continuous  medium  between  them. 

When  light  travels  through  the  atmosphere  it  is  man¬ 
ifest  that  the  medium  through  which  the  light  is  prop¬ 
agated  is  not  the  air  itself,  for  in  the  first  place  the  air 
cannot  transmit  transverse  vibrations,  and  the  normal 
vibrations  which  the  air  does  transmit  travel  about  a 
million  times  slower  than  light.  Solid  transparent 
bodies,  such  as  glass  and  crystals,  are  no  doubt  capable 
of  transmitting  transverse  vibrations,  but  the  velocity  of 
transmission  is  still  hundreds  of  thousand  times  less  than 
that  with  which  light  is  transmitted  through  these  bod¬ 
ies.  We  are  therefore  obliged  to  suppose  that  the  me¬ 
dium  through  which  light  is  propagated  is  something 
distinct  from  the  transparent  medium  known  to  us, 
though  it  interpenetrates  all  transparent  bodies  and 
probably  opaque  bodies,  too. 

The  velocity  of  light,  however,  is  different  in  different 
transparent  media,  and  we  must  therefore  suppose  that 
these  media  take  some  part  in  the  process,  and  that 
their  particles  are  vibrating  as  well  as  those  of  the  aether, 
but  the  energy  of  the  vibrations  of  the  gross  particle 
must  be  very  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  aether,  for 
otherwise  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  incident  light 
would  be  reflected  when  a  ray  passes  from  vacuum  to 
glass  or  from  glass  to  vacuum  than  we  find  to  be  the 
case. 

We  must  therefore  consider  the  aether  within  dense 


bodies  as  somewhat  loosely  connected  with  the  dense 
bodies,  and  we  have  next  to  inquire  whether,  when 
these  dense  bodies  are  in  motion  through  the  great 
ocean  of  aether,  they  carry  along  with  them  the  aether 
they  contain,  or  whether  the  aether  passes  through  them 
as  the  water  of  the  sea  passes  through  the  meshes  of  a. 
net  when  it  is  towed  along  by  a  boat.  If  it  were  possi¬ 
ble  to  determine  the  velocity  of  light  by  observing  the 
time  it  takes  to  travel  between  one  station  and  another 
on  the  earth’s  surface,  we  might,  by  comparing  the  ob¬ 
served  velocities  in  opposite  directions,  determine  the 
velocity  of  the  aether  with  respect  to  these  terrestrial 
stations.  All  methods,  however,  by  which  it  is  practi¬ 
cable  to  determine  the  velocity  of  light  from  terrestrial 
experiments  depend  on  the  measurement  of  the  time  re¬ 
quired  for  the  double  journey  from  one  station  to  the 
other  and  back  again,  and  the  increase  of  this  time  on 
account  of  a  relative  velocity  of  the  aether  equal  to  that 
of  the  earth  in  its  orbit  would  be  only  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  millionth  part  of  the  whole  time  of  transmission, 
and  would  therefore  be  quite  insensible. 

The  theory  of  the  motion  of  the  aether  is  hardly  suffi¬ 
ciently  developed  to  enable  us  to  form  a  strict  mathe¬ 
matical  theory  of  the  aberration  of  light,  taking  into  ac¬ 
count  the  motion  of  the  aether.  Professor  Stokes,  how¬ 
ever,  has  shown  that,  on  a  very  probable  hypothesis 
with  respect  to  the  motion  of  the  aether,  the  amount  of 
aberration  would  not  be  sensibly  affected  by  that  mo¬ 
tion. 

The  only  practicable  method  of  determining  directly 
the  relative  velocity  of  the  aether  with  respect  to  the  so¬ 
lar  system  is  to  compare  the  values  of  the  velocity  of 
light  deduced  from  the  observation  of  the  eclipses  of  Ju¬ 
piter’s  satellites  when  Jupiter  is  seen  from  the  earth  at 
nearly  opposite  points  of  the  ecliptic. 

Faraday  conjectured  that  the  same  medium  which  is 
concerned  in  the  propagation  of  light  might  also  be  the 
agent  in  electromagnetic  phenomena. 

The  properties  of  the  electromagnetic  medium  are 
therefore  as  far  as  we  have  gone  similar  to  those  of  the 
luminiferous  medium,  but  the  best  way  to  compare  them 
is  to  determine  the  velocity  with  which  an  electromag¬ 
netic  disturbance  would  be  propagated  through  the 
medium.  If  this  should  be  equal  to  the  velocity  of 
light,  we  would  have  strong  reason  to  believe  that  the 
two  media,  occupying  as  they  do  the  same  space,  are 
really  identical. 

The  undulatory  theory,  in  the  form  which  treats  the 
phenomena  of  light  as  the  motion  of  an  elastic  solid,  is 
still  encumbered  with  several  difficulties. 

We  cannot  suppose  the  constitution  of  the  aether  to  be 
like  that  of  a  gas,  in  which  the  molecules  are  always  in  a 
state  of  irregular  agitation,  for  in  such  a  medium  a 
transverse  undulation  is  reduced  to  less  than  one  five- 
hundreth  of  its  amplitude  in  a  single  wave-length.  If 
the  aether  is  molecular,  the  grouping  of  the  molecules 
must  remain  of  the  same  type,  the  configuration  of  the 
groups  being  only  slightly  altered  during  the  motion. 

No  theory  of  the  constitution  of  the  aether  has  yet 
been  invented  which  will  account  for  such  a  system  of 
molecular  vortices  being  maintained  for  an  indefinite 
time  without  their  energy  being  gradually  dissipated  into 
that  irregular  agitation  of  the  medium  which,  in  ordi¬ 
nary  media,  is  called  heat. 

Whatever  difficulties  we  may  have  in  forming  a  con¬ 
sistent  idea  of  the  constitution  of  the  aether,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  interplanetary  and  interstellar 
spaces  are  not  empty,  but  are  occupied  by  a  material 
substance  or  body,  which  is  certainly  the  largest,  and 
robably  the  most  uniform  body  of  which  we  have  any 
nowledge. 

Whether  this  vast  homogeneous  expanse  of  isotropic 
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matter  is  fitted  not  only  to  be  a  medium  of  physical  inter¬ 
action  between  distant  bodies,  and  to  fulfill  other  physi¬ 
cal  functions  of  which,  perhaps,  we  have  as  yet  no  con¬ 
ception,  but  also,  as  the  authors  of  the  Unseen  Universe 
seem  to  suggest,  to  constitute  the  material  organism  of 
beings  exercising  functions  of  life  and  mind  as  high  or 
higher  than  ours  are  at  present,  is  a  question  far  tran¬ 
scending  the  limits  of  physical  speculation. 

ETHEREDGE,  Sir  George,  an  English  dramatist, 
was  born  in  or  near  London  about  the  year  1636.  He 
was  a  scion  of  an  ancient  and  distinguished  family  of 
Oxfordshire.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  but  left 
the  university  early  to  travel  in  France  and  Handers. 
His  tastes  were  those  of  a  fine  gentleman,  and  he  in¬ 
dulged  freely  in  pleasure.  Sometime  soon  after  the 
Restoration  he  composed  his  comedy  of  The  Comical 
Revenge ,  or  Love  in  a  Tub,  which  introduced  him  to 
Lord  Buckhurst,  afterward  the  Earl  of  Dorset.  This 
was  brought  out  at  the  Duke’s  Theater,  in  1664,  and  a 
few  copies  were  printed  in  the  same  year.  The  main 
edition  of  this  play,  however,  was  not  issued  until 
1669.  The  sparring  between  Sir  Frederick  and  the 
Widow  introduced  a  style  of  wit  hitherto  unknown 
upon  the  English  stage.  The  success  of  this  play  was 
very  great,  but  Etheredge  waited  four  years  before  he 
repeated  his  experiment.  Meanwhile,  he  gained  the 
highest  reputation  as  a  poetical  beau,  and  moved  in  the 
circle  of  Sir  Charles  Sedley,  Lord  Rochester,  and  the 
other  noble  wits  of  the  day.  In  1668,  he  brought  out 
She  Would  if  She  Could ,  a  comedy  in  many  respects 
admirable,  full  of  action,  wit,  and  spirit,  but  to  the  last 
degree  frivolous  and  immoral.  But  in  this  play  Ether¬ 
edge  first  shows  himself  a  new  power  in  literature;  he 
has  nothing  of  the  rudeness  of  his  predecessors  or  the 
grossness  of  his  contemporaries.  We  move  in  an  airy 
and  fantastic  world,  where  flirtation  is  the  only  serious 
business  of  life.  At  this  time  Etheredge  was  living 
a  life  no  less  frivolous  and  unprincipled  than 
those  of  his  Courtals  and  Freemans.  He  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  famous  actress  Mrs.  Barry;  she  bore 
him  a  daughter,  on  whom  he  settled  ^6,000,  but  who 
unhappily  died  in  her  youth.  His  wealth  and  wit,  the 
distinction  and  charm  of  his  manners,  won  him  the 
general  worship  of  society,  and  his  temperament  is  best 
shown  by  the  names  his  contemporaries  gave  him,  of 
“ gentle  George”  and  “easy  Etheredge.”  The  age  up¬ 
braided  him  for  inattention  to  literature;  and  at  last, 
after  a  silence  of  eight  years,  he  came  forward  with  one 
more  play,  unfortunately  his  last.  The  Man  of  Mode , 
or  Sir  Fopling  Flutter,  indisputably  the  best  comedy 
of  intrigue  written  in  England  before  the  days  of  Con¬ 
greve,  had  an  unbounded  success.  Besides  the  merit 
of  its  plot  and  wit,  it  had  the  personal  charm  of  being 
supposed  to  satirize,  or  at  least  to  paint,  persons  well 
known  in  London.  After  this  brilliant  success  Ether¬ 
edge  retired  from  literature;  his  gallantries  and  his 
gambling  in  a  few  years,  deprived  him  of  his  fortune, 
and  he  looked  about  for  a  rich  match.  In  1683,  he  met 
with  a  wealthy  elderly  widow,  who  consented  to  marry 
him  if  he  made  a  lady  of  her.  He  accordingly  got  him¬ 
self  knighted,  and  gained  her  hand  and  her  money.  It 
is  said  that  before  this,  about  1680,  he  had  been  sent  on 
an  embassy  to  Turkey;  it  is  certain  that  in  1686  he  was 
appointed  resident-minister  in  the  Imperial  German 
Court  at  Ratisbon.  He  was  very,  uncomfortable  in 
Germany,  and  solaced  himself  by  writing  amusing 
epistles  in  prose  and  verse  to  his  friends  in  England. 
In  1689,  he  is.  believed  to  have  died  in  Ratisbon  in  a 
tragical  manner,  for  whilst  conducting  a  party  of  friends 
to  the  stairs  after  a  banquet  at  his  •  house,  he  fell  over 
into  the  court  below  and  broke  his  neck.  But  his  death 
occurred  at  the  moment  when  England  was  convulsed 
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with  revolution,  and  no  one  has  preserved  the  exact 
date. of  it. 

ETHERIDGE,  John  Wesley,  a  Wesleyan  minis¬ 
ter,  and  a  writer  on  Church  history  and  biblical  litera¬ 
ture,  was  born  near  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  February 
.  24,  1804,  and  died  in  1866. 

ETHICS.  It  is  not  easy  to  define  in  a  single  phrase 
the  subject  commonly  called  Ethics  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  meet  with  general  acceptance  ;  as  its  boundaries  and 
relations  to  cognate  subjects  are  variously  conceived  by 
writers  of  different  schools,  and  rather  indefinitely  by 
mankind  in  general.  Nor  does  the  derivation  of  the 
term  help  us  much.  Ethics  originally  meant  that  which 
relates  to  (“  character  ”) ;  the  treatise  of  Aristotle’s, 
however,  to  which  the  term  was  first  applied,  is  not 
concerned  with  character  considered  simply  as  character, 
but  with  its  good  and  bad  qualities.  Indeed,  the  an¬ 
tithesis  of  “good”  and  “bad,”  in  some  form,  is  in¬ 
volved  in  all  ethical  affirmation;  and  its  presence  con¬ 
stitutes  a  fundamental  distinction  between  the  science 
.  or  study  of  ethics  and  any  department  of  physical  in¬ 
quiry.  Physics  is  concerned  with  what  is,  has  been,  or 
will  be;  ethics  with  what  is  “good,”  or  what  “ought 
to  be,”  and  its  opposite.  We  must  add,  however, 
that  the  good  that  ethics  investigates  is  “  good  for 
man,”  to  distinguish  it  from  universal  or  absolute  good, 
which  is  the  subject-matter  of  theology  or  ontology; 
and  again,  if  we  are  to  separate  ethics  from  politics, 
we  must  introduce  a  further  qualification,  and  define 
the  former  as  the  study  of  the  Good  or  Wellbeing  of 
men  considered  as  individuals.  Neither  of  these  dis¬ 
tinctions,  however,  should  be  taken  to  imply  a  complete 
division  of  subjects  ;  and  neither,  it  may  be  added,  was 
reached  at  once  and  without  effort  in  the  development 
of  ethical  reflection.  In  Platonism  we  find  Ethics  and 
Ontology  indissolubly  blended  ;  and,  indeed,  in  almost 
every  philosophical  system  in  which  the  universe  is 
contemplated  as  having  an  ultimate  end  or  Good,  the 
good  of  human  beings  is  conceived  as  somehow  closely 
related  to  this  Universal  Good.  So  again  the  connec¬ 
tion  between  Ethics  and  Politics  is  naturally  very  inti¬ 
mate.  We  only  know  the  individual  man  as  a  member 
of  some  society ;  what  we  call  his  virtues  are  chiefly 
exhibited  in  his  dealings  with  his  fellows,  and  his  most 
prominent  pleasures  are  derived  from  intercourse  with 
them  ;  thus  it  is  a  paradox  to  maintain  that  man’s  high¬ 
est  good  is  independent  of  his  social  relations,  or  of  the 
constitution  and  condition  of  the  community  of  which 
he  forms  a  part.  So,  again,  it  would  be  generally  ad¬ 
mitted  that  a  statesman  ought  to  aim  at  promoting  the 
wellbeing  of  his  fellow  citizens  considered  as  individuals  ; 
and  if  so,  the  investigation  of  the  particulars  fo  such 
wellbeing  must  be  an  integral  part  of  politics.  Still  it 
is  manifest  that  the  good  of  an  individual  man  can  be 
separated  as  an  object  of  study  from  the  goobofhis 
community ;  so  that  the  ethical  point  of  view  hsa  to  de 
distinguished  from  the  political,  however  large  a  field 
the  two  studies  may  have  in  common. 

When,  however,  we  thus  isolate  in  thought  the  indi¬ 
vidual  man  from  his  polity,  the  close  connection  of  Eth¬ 
ics  with  Psychology  becomes  manifest.  It  is  plain  that 
the  chief  good  of  man  cannot  consist  in  anything  exter¬ 
nal  and  material,  such  as  wealth  ;  nor  even  in  mere  bod¬ 
ily  health  and  wellbeing,  which  experience  shows  to  be 
compatible  with  extreme  badness  and  wretchedness.  And 
though  it  is  perhaps  true  that  goodness  is  commonly  attrib¬ 
uted  to  men  from  the  consideration  of  the  external  effeots 
of  their  conduct;  still  it  is  generally  held  that  a  certain  state 
of  the  agent’s  mind,  a  certain  quality  of  disposition,  mo¬ 
tive,  intention  or  purpose,  is  essential  to  the  perfect  moral 
goodness  of  an  action.  Thus  all  (or  almost  all)  ethical 
schools  would  agree  that  the  main  object  of  their  inves- 
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tigation  must  belong  to  the  psychical  side  of  human  life ; 
whether  they  hold  that  ultimate  good  is  to  be  found  in 
psychical  existence  regarded  as  merely  sentiment  and 
emotional,  identifying  it  with  some  species  of  desirable 
feeling  or  pleasure,  or  the  genus  or  sum  of  such  feelings, 
or  whether  they  rather  maintain  that  wellbeing  of  the 
mind  must  lie  solely  or  chiefly  in  the  quality  of  its  ac¬ 
tivity.  And  when  we  attempt  to  work  out  either  view 
into  a  clear  and  complete  system,  we  are  led  inevitably 
to  further  psychological  study,  in  order  to  examine  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  and  degrees  of  pleasure  and  pain,  determine 
the  nature  and  mutual  relations  of  the  different  virtues  or 
good  qualities  of  character,  and  their  opposites.  So 
again,  in  discussing  the  fundamental  question  as  to  what 
is  ultimately  good  or  desirable,  moralists  are  led  to  ob¬ 
serve  carefully  what  men  actually  do  desire  and  aim  at, 
and  thus  to  analyze  fully  the  process  of  voluntary  action, 
as  well  as  the  emotional  states  that  precede  and  prompt 
to  it.  In  fact  it  will  appear  that  all  important  ethical 
notions  are  also  psychological,  except  the  fundamental 
antithesis  of  “good”  and  “bad,”  or  “right”  and 
“  wrong,”  with  which  psychology  is  not  primarily  con¬ 
cerned,  any  more  than  physics. 

The  two  antitheses  just  mentioned  are  frequently  re¬ 
garded  as  identical.  And  in  fact  it  does  not  matter  for 
ordinary  purposes  whether  we  speak  of  “right”  or 
“good”  conduct,  “wrong”  or  “bad”  motives.  The 
common  notion  of  what  is  Good  Tor  a  human  being  — 
even  if  we  restrict  it  to  what  is  “ultimately”  good,  or 
“good  in  itself  ”  and  not  merely  as  a  means  to  some 
further  end  —  includes  more  than  the  common  notion  of 
what  is  Right  for  him,  or  his  Duty.  No  doubt  it  is 
commonly  believed  that  it  will  be  ultimately  best  for  a 
man  to  do  his  duty,  and  that  this  will  promote  his  real  In¬ 
terest  or  Happiness;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  no¬ 
tions  of  duty  and  interest  are  to  be  identified,  or  even 
that  the  connection  between  the  two  may  be  scientifically 
demonstrated.  The  connection  is  often  regarded  rather 
as  a  matter  of  faith;  indeed  many  would  hold  that  it  is 
not  undesirable  that  it  should  be  somewhat  obscure,  in 
order  that  duty  may  be  done  as  duty,  and  not  from  a 
mere  calculation  of  self-love. 

Thus  we  arrive  at  another  conception  of  ethics, in  which 
it  is  viewed  as  concerned  primarily  with  the  principles 
of  duty  or  the  moral  code,  and  only  secondarily — or 
perhaps  not  at  all  —  with  the  relation  of  duty  to  the 
agent’s  private  happiness.  On  this  view  the  study  con¬ 
nects  itself  with  theology,  if  the  rules  of  duty  are  re¬ 
garded  as  a  code  of  divine  legislation ;  and  apart  from 
this  reference  it  has  a  close  affinity  to  rational  or  ab¬ 
stract  jurisprudence.  We  might  distinguish  this  as  the 
modern  view  of  ethics  in  contrast  with  the  former, 
which  was  that  of  ancient  Greek  philosophy  generally  — 
the  transition  between  the  two  being  due  chiefly  to  the 
influence  of  Christianity,  but  partly  also  to  that  of  Roman 
jurisprudence.  It  is  true  that  the  thought  of  “  the  gods’ 
unwritten  and  unfaltering  law  ”  was  not  by  any  means 
absent  from  the  moral  reflection  of  Greece:  still,  the 
idea  of  Law  was  not  taken  as  the  ultimate  and  fun¬ 
damental  notion  in  any  of  the  ancient  ethical  systems. 
These  all  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  man,  as  a 
reasonable  being,  must  seek  his  own  highest  good  in  this 
earthly  life,  and  therefore  that  any  laws  he  has  to  obey 
must  be  demonstrated  to  be  means  to  the  attainment  of 
this  good,  or  particulars  in  which  it  is  realized.  On  this 
point  the  change  produced  by  Christianity  is  even  more 
striking,  if  we  consider  its  more  general  effects  rather 
than  its  influence  on  the  minds  that  were  most  com¬ 
pletely  penetrated  by  its  religious  spirit.  The  true 
Christian  saint  lived  even  on  earth,  no  less  than  the 
pagan  philosopher,  a  life  which  he  regarded  as  intrinsi¬ 
cally  preferable  to  all  other  modes  of  earthly  existence ; 
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and,  like  the  Platonic  philosopher,  a  life  of  which  prac¬ 
tical  virtue  was  not  so  much  the  essence  as  the  outward 
expression.  Still  even  for  the  saint  this  earthly  life  af¬ 
forded  but  an  imperfect  foretaste  of  the  bliss  for  which 
he  hoped  ;  and  in  the  view  of  more  ordinary  Christians, 
the  ultimate  good  of  man  vanished  from  the  scrutiny  of 
mere  ethical  speculation  into  the  indefinite  brightness  of 
a  future  life  of  happiness,  supernaturally  bestowed  by 
God  as  a  reward  for  obedience  to  his  laws.  Or  rather, 
perhaps,  by  the  mass  of  Christians,  the  moral  code  was 
more  commonly  regarded,  in  still  closer  analogy  to 
human  legislation,  as  supported  by  penal  sanctions; 
since  in  all  ages  of  Christianity  the  fear  of  the  pains  of 
hell  has  probably  been  a  more  powerful  motive  to  draw 
men  from  vice  than  the  hope  of  the  pleasures  of  heaven. 
On  either  view  the  ultimate  weal  or  ill  of  human  beings 
became  something  that  might  be  imagined  and  rhetori¬ 
cally  described,  but  not  definitely  known  or  scientifically 
investigated  ;  and  thus  the  subject-matter  of  ethics  de» 
fined  itself  afresh  as  Moral  Law,  a  body  of  rules  abso* 
lutely  prescribed,  and  supplying  a  complete  guidance  foi 
human  conduct,  though  not  claiming  to  contain  an  ex: 
haustive  statement  of  human  good. 

Within  the  Christian  church,  through  the  early  and 
middle  ages  of  its  history,  it  naturally  fell  to  theologians 
to  expound,  and  to  priests  to  administer  this  code  of  di¬ 
vine  legislation.  Rut  when  a  more  philosophical  treat¬ 
ment  of  ethics  was  introduced  by  the  schoolmen,  the 
combination  in  the  code  of  two  elements,  one  distinct¬ 
ively  Christian,  and  the  other  cognizable  by  natural 
reason  and  binding  on  all  men  apart  from  revelation, 
began  to  be  clearly  seen  ;  and  an  adequate  theory  of 
this  second  element  seemed  to  be  supplied  by  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  theoretical  jurisprudence  that  followed  on 
the  revival,  in  the  twelfth  century,  of  the  study  of 
Roman  law.  In  the  later  treatment  of  legal  principles 
in  Rome,  the  notion  of  a  law  of  nature  had  become 
prominent ;  and  this  notion  was  naturally  and  easily 
adapted  to  represent  the  element  in  morality  that  was 
independent  of  revelation.  It  is  true  that  the  natural 
law  of  the  philosophical  jurists  did  not  concern  itself 
primarily  with  duties,  but  rather  with  rights,  and  so 
with  the  relative  and  negative  duties  that  are  involved 
in  the  notion  of  rights  ;  hence  it  could  not  properly  be 
identified  with  more  than  a  portion  of  the  moral  code. 
This  portion,  however,  is  of  such  fundamental  importance 
that  the  difference  we  have  noticed  has  been  frequently 
overlooked,  and  Morality  not  distinguished  from  Natural 
Law,  except  by  the  further  control  that  the  former 
claims  over  the  inner  springs  of  voluntary  action. 

ETHIOPIA,  or  ^Ethiopia,  the  ancient  classical 
designation  of  a  country  and  kingdom  of  Northeastern 
Africa,  lying  immediately  to  the  south  of  Egypt,  and  ex¬ 
tending  eastward  to  the  Red  Sea,  but  with  no  de¬ 
finitely  marked  boundaries  in  any  other  direction. 
According  to  the  “  folk’s  etymology  ”  of  the  Greeks,  the 
name  was  equivalent  to  the  “  land  of  the  scorched 
faces,  ”  and  this  supposed  derivation  doubtless  reacted 
on  the  employment  of  the  word,  and  increased  the 
vagueness  of  its  meaning;  but  in  all  probability  it  was 
really,  like  the  name  of  Egypt  itself,  a  corruption  of 
some  Egyptian  original  now  unknown.  The  knowledge 
of  this  country  possessed  by  the  earlier  Greeks  was  ex¬ 
tremely  slight,  and  greatly  corrupted  by  mythical  ad¬ 
ditions.  To  the  generation  among  whom  the  Homeric 
poems  took  their  rise  the  Ethiopians  were  the  remotest 
inhabitants  of  the  world,  and  received  the  gods  them¬ 
selves  as  familiar  guests.  They  are  twice  mentioned  by 
Hesiod,  who  calls  their  king  by  the  Egyptian  name  of 
Memnon.  Herodotus  acquired  a  considerable  amount 
of  information  about  their  connection  with  Egypt,  and 
Democritus  is  said  to  have  traveled  as  far  south  as 
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Meroe,  and  to  have  written  an  account  of  its  hiero¬ 
glyphics  ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  invasion  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  thrt  the  Greeks  began  to  be  familiar  with 
the  country.  From  Herodotus  downward  we  hear  of  a 
great  many  separate  tribes,  most  of  whom  are  desig¬ 
nated  by  Greek  epithets  descriptive  of  some  real  or  sup¬ 
posed  peculiarity,  as  the  Fish-eaters,  the  Long-livers, 
the  Troglodytes  or  Cave-dwellers.  To  only  a  few  of 
them  can  their  proper  geographical  position  be  assigned, 
and  of  none  of  them  can  we  with  certainty  determine 
the  ethnographical  affinities.  The  name  Ethiopian, 
indeed,  must  be  regarded  not  as  an  ethnographical  but 
as  a  politico-geographical  designation.  It  has  been 
applied,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  to  peoples 
of  different  race  who  have  occupied  the  country  to  the 
south  of  Egypt  and  the  southwestern  part  of  Arabia, 
much  in  the  same  way  as  the  name  Englishman  is  used 
by  foreigners  for  any  native  of  the  British  Islands, 
whether  he  be  of  Germanic  or  Celtic  descent.  The  in¬ 
habitants  of  Meroe  or  Southern  Ethiopia  were  a  red¬ 
dish-brown  people,  and  are  so  represented  on  the 
monuments  ;  but  they  were  surrounded  by,  and  perhaps 
intermingled  with,  a  number  of  dark-skinned  tribes, 
whose  effigies  indicate  affinity  with  the  negro.  Modern 
research  enables  us  to  trace  the  main  outlines  of  Ethi¬ 
opian  history,  but  with  the  same  indefiniteness  of  chron¬ 
ology  which  attaches  to  so  much  of  the  history  of 
Egypt.  Of  its  earlier  epochs  we  are  profoundly  ignor¬ 
ant.  The  Greeks  had  a  tradition  that  the  Egyptians 
were  indebted  to  the  Ethiopians  for  the  first  impulse  of 
their  civilization  ;  but  recent  investigators  maintain  that 
the  relation  between  the  two  peoples  must  have  been 
exactly  the  reverse  of  this,  and  their  view  is  supported 
by  the  fact  that  as  we  advance  up  the  river  the  monu¬ 
ments  are  evidently  of  later  date  and  poorer  workman¬ 
ship,  as  if  the  southern  builders  were  only  second-rate 
imitators  of  their  northern  predecessors. 

The  supremacy  of  Tuthmosis  III.  seems  to  have  been 
widely  acknowledged  throughout  the  Ethiopian  region. 

Ethiopian,  or  Geez,  is  the  name  given  in  modern 
philology  to  a  language  of  the  Semitic  family,  which  is 
still  used  in  Abyssinia  for  literary  and  ecclesiastical  pur¬ 
poses.  It  shows  the  closest  affinity  in  grammatical 
structure  with  Arabic. 

The  literature  of  the  Ethiopian  language,  like  that  of 
Armenian,  is  almost  exclusively  Christian,  and,  indeed, 
with  comparatively  slight  exceptions,  theological  or  ec- 
Mesiastical 

ETHNOGRAPHY  AND  ETHNOLOGY.  Eth¬ 
nography  embraces  the  descriptive  details,  and  ethnol¬ 
ogy  the  rational  exposition,  of  the  human  aggregates 
and  organizations  known  as  hordes,  clans,  tribes,  and 
nations,  especially  in  the  earlier,  the  savage  and  bar¬ 
barous,  stages  of  their  progress.  Both  belong  to  the 
general  science  of  anthropology  or  the  natural  history 
of  mankind,  being  related  to  it  as  parts  to  a  whole. 
Fthnography  and  ethnology,  indeed,  run  up  into  anthro¬ 
pology  as  anthropology  does  into  zoology,  and  zoology 
into  biology.  N o  very  sharp  line  can  be  drawn  between 
these  two  sciences  themselves,  their  differences  being 
mainly  those  between  the  particular  and  the  general, 
between  the  orderly  collection  of  local  facts,  and  the 
principles  according  to  which  they  may  be  grouped  and 
interpreted.  Ethnographists  deal  with  particular  tribes, 
and  with  particular  institutions  and  particular  customs 
prevailing  among  the  several  peoples  of  the  world,  and 
especially  among  so-called  savages.  Ethnologists  bring 
simultaneously  under  review  superstitions,  legends,  cus¬ 
toms,  and  institutions  which,  though  scattered  in  distant 
regions  of  the  earth,  have  some  common  basis  or  sig¬ 
nificance.  Ethnography  and  ethnology  run  as  easily 
one  into  another,  as  the  two  sections  of  general  an  thro- 
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oology,  viz.,  (i)  anthropo/ogy  proper,  as  expounded 
by  anatomists  and  physiologists,  who  deal  with  the 
different  races  of  man,  their  elements,  modifications, 
and  possible  origin  ;  and  (2)  demography ,  which,  as  con¬ 
stituted  by  the  researches  of  Quetelet  and  his  friends 
and  disciples,  as  Farr,  Galton,  Guillard,  and  Bertillon, 
treats  of  the  statistics  of  health  and  disease,  of  the 
physical,  intellectual,  physiological,  and  economical 
aspects  of  births,  marriages,  and  mortality. 

Ethnography,  ethnology,  and  anthropology  are  inter¬ 
woven  with  philology,  jurisprudence,  archaeology,  geog¬ 
raphy,  and  the  various  branches  of  history.  A  fact  may 
require  to  be  investigated  successively  by  linguists, 
anatomists,  and  mathematicians.  In  current  language 
ethnography  and  ethnology  are  often  used  indiscrimi¬ 
nately,  but  if  a  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  them, 
an  instinctive  perception  teaches  us  to  speak  of  ethno¬ 
graphic  facts  and  ethnological  theories,  of  ethno¬ 
graphic  literature  and  ethnological  science — ethnology 
being  related  to  ethnography  as  the  wine  to  the  grape. 

ETHYL  (symbol,  C  4  IT 1 0 )  is  thestarting  point  of  the 
family  group,  of  which  ordinary  ether  and  alcohol  are 
members. 

Ethyl,  C4IIi0. 

Ether,  C4H10O,  Oxide  or  Ethyl. 

Alcohol,  C2H6,  Hydrated  Oxide  of  Ethyl. 

It  may  be  prepared  by  acting  upon  iodide  of  ethyl  by 
granulated  zinc,  when  the  ethyl  is  liberated,  and  may 
be  obtained  as  a  colorless,  inflammable  gas,  of  an  agree¬ 
able  odor,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol. 

ETIIYLAMINE  is  a  substance  strongly  resembling 
ordinary  ammonia  or  hartshorn  in  odor  and  other  prop¬ 
erties.  It  is  found  in  coal-tar,  in  the  oil  obtained  dur¬ 
ing  the  destructive  distillation  of  bones,  in  the  gases 
evolved  during  putrefaction,  and  may  be  produced  by 
certain  complicated  chemical  processes.  Ethylamine  is 
a  mobile  liquid  of  specific  gravity  696  (water— 1,000), 
and  boils  at  46°  F.  It  has  a  strong  ammoniacal  odor, 
has  an  alkaline  action  with  coloring  matters,  forms 
white  fumes  with  strong  acids,  and  in  composition  is 
analogous  to  gaseous  ammonia  (NII3  or  NHHII), 
and  is  represented  by  the  symbol  C2II  7N. 

ETIENNE,  St.,  An  important  manufacturing  town 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  Loire.  Population 
(1889),  130,000. 

ETIQUETTE  (Fr.  a  ticket,  supposed  to  be  from 
the  Celtic  tocyn ,  a  little  piece  or  slip — a  token). 
Originally  the  term  signified  a  piece  of  paper  affixed  to 
a  bag  or  other  object  to  signify  its  contents.  The  word 
came  probably  to  possess  the  meaning  which  we  now 
attach  to  it,  of  the  forms  or  decorums  observed  in  the 
intercourse  of  life,  from  its  having  been  customary  to 
deliver  such  tickets,  instructing  each  person  who  was  to 
take  part  in  the  ceremony  as  to  the  part  he  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  play. 

ETNA.  Mount  Etna,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
volcanoes  in  the  world,  is  situated  on  the  eastern  sea¬ 
board  of  Sicily.  Its  position  was  first  accurately  deter¬ 
mined,  in  1814,  by  Captain  Smyth. 

1  here  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  name  of  Etna  means 
to  burn.  This  name  was  known  to  Hesiod.  While 
the  poets  on  the  one  hand  had  invested  Etna  with  vari¬ 
ous  supernatural  attributes,  and  had  made  it  the  prison 
of  a  chained  giant,  and  the  workshop  of  a  swart  god, 
Lucretius  and  others  endeavored  to  show  that  the  erup¬ 
tions  and  other  phenomena  of  the  mountain  could  be 
explained  by  the  ordinary  operations  of  nature. 

The  great  eruption  of  1669  was  described  at  length 
by  the  naturalist  Borelli  in  the  year  of  its  occurrence. 

As  that  eruption  w-as  the  most  considerable  eruption 
of  modern  times,  it  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention, 
and  was  described  by  several  eye-witnesses.  In  the 
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s&cristy  of  the  cathedral  of  Catania  there  is  a  curious 
wall-painting,  which  represents  broad  red  streams  of 
lava  descending  from  the  Monti  Rossi  and  overwhelming 
the  city.  During  the  last  sixty  years  the  height  of  the 
mountain  has  been  practically  constant.  In  1815,  Captain 
Smyth  determined  it  to  be  10,874  feet.  In  1826,  Sir 
John  Herschell,  who  was  unacquainted  with  Smyth’s 
results,  estimated  it  at  10,872  ^  feet.  The  radius  of 
vision  from  the  summit  is  very  variously  stated.  Smyth 
gives  it  as  150.7  miles.  This  radius  gives  a  horizon 
946.4  miles  in  circumference,  and  an  included  area  of 
39,900  square  miles  —  an  area  larger  than  that  of 
Ireland. 

There  are  two  cities,  Catania  and  Aci  Reale,  and  sixty- 
three  towns  or  villages  on  Mount  Etna.  It  is  far  more 
thickly  populated  than  any  other  part  of  Sicily  or  Italy  ; 
for,  while  the  population  of  Italy  per  square  kilometer  is 
90,  and  of  Sicily  88,  that  of  the  habitable  zone  of  Etna 
is  550.  No  less  than  300,000  persons  live  on  the  moun¬ 
tain. 

The  general  aspect  of  Etna  is  that  of  a  pretty  regular 
cone  with  very  gentle  slopes  covered  with  vegetation, 
except  near  the  summit.  The  regularity  is  broken  on 
the  ea,t  side  by  a  slightly  oval  valley,  four  or  five  miles 
in  diameter,  called  the  Val  del  Bue.  The  surface  soil, 
which  consists  of  decomposed  lavas,  is  extremely  fer¬ 
tile,  although  of  course  large  tracts  of  land  are  covered 
by  recent  lavas,  or  by  those  which  decompose  but  slowly. 
In  this  region  the  vine  flourishes,  and  abundance  of 
corn,  olives,  pistachio  nuts,  mulberries,  oranges,  lemons, 
figs,  and  other  fruit  trees.  The  breadth  of  the  culti¬ 
vated  zone  is  about  two  miles  on  the  north,  east,  and 
west,  and  nine  or  ten  miles  on  the  south,  if  we  take  for 
the  base  of  the  mountain  the  limits  proposed  above. 

The  IVoody  Region  commences  where  the  Cultivated 
Region  ends,  and  it  extends  as  a  belt  of  varying  width 
to  an  approximate  height  of  6,300  feet.  It  is  terminated 
above  by  a  circle,  having  a  radius  of  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  great  crater.  There  are  fourteen  separate 
forests  in  this  region  —  some  abounding  with  oak,  beech, 
pine,  and  poplar,  others  with  the  chestnut,  ilex,  and 
cork  tree.  The  celebrated  Castagno  di  Cento  Cava  Hi, 
one  of  the  largest  and  oldest  trees  in  the  world,  is  in  the 
forest  of  Carpinetto,  on  the  east  side  of  the  mountain, 
five  miles  above  Giarre. 

The  Desert  Region  is  embraced  between  the  limit  of 
6,300  feet  and  the  summit.  It  occupies  an  area  of  about 
ten  square  miles,  and  consists  of  a  dreary  waste  of  black 
sand,  scoriae,  ashes,  and  masses  of  ejected  lava.  In 
autumn,  winter  and  spring,  it  remains  permanently 
covered  with  snow,  and,  even  in  the  height  of  summer, 
snow  may  be  found  in  certain  rifts  near  the  summit. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  Etna  is  the  large  number  of 
minor  cones  which  are  scattered  over  its  sides.  They 
look  small  in  comparison  with  the  great  mass  of  the 
mountain,  but  in  reality  some  of  them  are  of  large 
dimensions. 

The  best  period  for  making  the  ascent  of  Etna  is  be¬ 
tween  June  and  September,  after  the  melting  of  the 
winter  snows,  and  before  the  falling  of  the  autumnal 
rains.  In  winter  there  are  frequently  nine  or  ten  miles 
of  snow,  stretching  from  the  summit  downward,  the 
paths  are  obliterated,  and  the  guides  sometimes  refuse 
to  accompany  travelers.  Moreover,  violent  storms 
often  rage  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  mountain,  and  the 
wind  acquires  a  force  which  it  is  difficult  to  withstand, 
and  is  at  the  same  time  piercingly  cold. 

The  crater  —  a  vast  abyss,  nearly  1,000  feet  in  depth, 
is  shut  in  by  precipitous  sides.  Its  dimensions  vary, 
but  it  is  now  between  two  and  three  miles  in  circumfer¬ 
ence.  Sometimes  it  is  nearly  full  of  lava,  at  other  times 
it  appears  to  be  bottomless.  At  the  present  time  it  is 
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like  an  inverted  cone ;  its  sides  are  covered  with  incrus¬ 
tations  of  sulphur  and  ammonia  salts,  and  jets  of  steam 
perpetually  issue  from  crevices  in  its  sides.  Near  the 
summit  is  found  a  deposit,  several  inches  in  thickness, 
of  a  white  substance,  apparently  lava,  decomposed  by 
the  Mot  effluent  gases.  Hydrochloric  acid  is  said  to 
frequently  issue  from  the  crater;  the  most  abun¬ 
dant  gases  appeared  to  be  sulphurous  acid  and  steam. 
The  interior  of  the  crater  reminds  one,  in  many  respects, 
of  the  Solfatara,  near  Puzzuoli. 

There  is  a  great  similarity  in  the  general  character  o! 
the  eruptions  of  Etna.  Earthquakes  presage  the  out¬ 
burst  ;  loud  explosions  are  heard ;  rifts  open  in  the  sides 
of  the  mountain ;  smoke,  sand,  ashes,  and  scoriae  are 
discharged  ;  the  action  localizes  itself  in  one  or  more 
craters  ;  cinders  are  thrown  out,  and  accumulate  around 
the  crater  in  a  conical  form ;  ultimately,  lava  rises 
through  the  new  cone,  frequently  breaking  down  one 
side  of  it,  where  there  is  least  resistance,  and  flowing 
over  the  surrounding  country.  Then  the  eruption  is  at 
an  end.  Out  of  the  seventy-eight  eruptions,  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  number  have  been  of  extreme  violence-, 
while  many  have  been  of  a  slight  and  harmless  character. 

According  to  Lyell,  Etna  is  rather  older  than  Vesu¬ 
vius —  perhaps  of  the  same  geological  age  as  the  Nor¬ 
wich  Crag.  The  earliest  eruptions  of  Etna  are  older 
than  the  Glacial  period  in  Central  and  Northern  Europe. 
Lyell  concludes  that,  although  no  approximation  can  be 
given  of  the  age  of  Etna,  “  its  foundations  were  laid  in 
the  sea  in  the  newer  Pliocene  period ;  ”  he  further  cor  - 
eludes  that  there  once  existed  a  second  great  crater  of 
permanent  eruption. 

Such,  are  the  principal  facts  in  the  history  of  a  vol¬ 
cano,  justly  called,  fatnoso,  immenso ,  terribile ,  which 
excited  the  wonder  of  all  nations,  in  all  ages  of  the 
history  of  the  world. 

ETON,  a  village  in  Buckinghamshire,  is  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Thames,  twenty-one  miles  west- 
southwest  of  London,  and  is  connected  with  Windsor, 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  by  a  cast-iron  bridge, 
erected  in  1824.  Eton  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  its 
college,  founded  by  Henry  VI.  in  1441,  and  endowed 
mainly  from  the  revenues  of  the  alien  priories  which 
were  suppressed  by  Henry  V. 

ETRURIA.  When  or  by  what  road  the  Rasena 
(Etrusci)  reached  their  permanent  seats  in  Etruria 
proper  is  by  no  means  certain,  though  from  the  fact  of 
their  principal  towns  being  well  inland,  from  the  tra¬ 
dition  of  having  been  previously  settled  in  Umbria, 
from  the  survival  of  their  peculiar  language  down  to 
late  times  among  a  people  of  the  Rhaetian  Alps,  and 
from  the  discovery  of  works  of  art  in  this  district  cor¬ 
responding  with  the  earliest  Etruscan  remains,  there 
would  seem  to  be  considerable  probability  in  the  theory 
of  their  first  settlement  in  Italy  having  been  about  the 
mouth  of  the  Po,  whence  their  progress  would  be 
through  Umbria  and  across  the  Apennines.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that,  though 
“Rasena”  was  the  national  name  of  this  people,  yet 
there  is  strong  evidence  for  supposing  that  the  national¬ 
ity,  as  we  know  it  under  the  classical  names  of  Etrusci 
or  Tyrrheni,  included  another  race  which,  if  not  nearly 
allied  to  the  Greeks,  had  a  singularly  similar  disposition 
toward  the  arts,  such  as  it  is  hardly  possible  the  original 
Rasena  could  have  brought  with  them  directly  from  the 
north. 

It  is  common  enough  to  find  mention  of  the  twelve 
cities  of  Etruria,  but  nowhere  are  their  respective 
names  recorded.  The  probability  is  that  in  process  of 
time  this  or  that  city  fell  out  of  the  league,  and  was  re¬ 
placed  by  the  towns  of  more  recent  growth,  till  in  the 
end  there  were  at  least  seventeen  presumable  claimant* 
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for  the  title  of  one  of  the  twelve.  As  to  the  confeder¬ 
ation  of  twelve  cities  in  Etruria  proper,  and  the  political 
princ.ples  on  which  it  was  founded,  nothing  is  positively 
known,  except  that  the  principles  were  essentially  aris¬ 
tocratic,  much  as  in  early  Rome  under  the  kings.  The 
kings  were  elective  for  life,  and  were  held  in  check  by 
Lhe  principes  who  represented  the  real  power  of  each 
state.  In  national  enterprises  one  of  the  kings  was 
chosen  for  supreme  command,  having  a  lictor  from  each 
city.  The  surroundings  of  official  dignity  found  after- 
vard  in  Rome,  the  purple  robe,  the  proetexta,  the 
twelve  lictors  and  fasces,  the  apparitores,  the  curule 
chaT,  and  triumphal  processions,  were  derived  from 
Etruria,  and  indicate  the  nature  of  her  constitution. 
The  representatives  met  at  the  temple  of  Voltumna, 
the  locality  of  which  is  not  known,  apparently  in 
spring;  but  it  would  seem  that,  in  fact,  the  confedera¬ 
tion  was  far  from  strictly  maintained,  at  any  rate  in  the 
matter  of  external  policy.  For  internal  affairs  they  had 
certain  books  in  which  they  were  instructed  as  to  the 
founding  and  consecration  of  public  or  religious  build¬ 
ings,  the  distribution  of  the  people  into  tribes,  curiae 
and  centuriae,  the  constitution  of  armies,  and  the  man¬ 
agement  of  everything  pertaining  to  peace  or  war. 
These  books  were  divided  into  three  sections,  the  third 
being  those  to  which  reference  has  just  been  made. 
The  other  two  were  devoted  to  divination,  an  art  in 
which  the  Etruscans  surpassed  all  other  nations. 

Tarchon  was  the  founder  of  Tarquinii,  and  from  this 
town  proceeded  the  other  cities  and  their  organization. 

First  in  importance  among  the  Etruscan  cities  was 
Veii ,  about  eleven  miles  from  Rome,  its  great  rival  and 
ultimate  victor.  Strong  by  its  natural  position  on  a 
high  cliff,  and  fortified  with  massive  walls,  rich  in  its 
own  territory,  and  commanding  the  assistance  of  its 
subject  towns,  Sabata,  Sutrium,  Nepete,  and  Capena, 
it  maintained  an  almost  constant  state  of  war  with 
Rome  from  tlie  legendary  times  of  Romulus  down  to 
its  capture  by  Camillas,  396  B.C.,  after  which,  by  a 
decree  of  the  Roman  senate,  it  was  forbidden  to  be  in¬ 
habited. 

Scarcely  less  important  and  like  it  also  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  twelve  cities,  was  Tarquinii ,  now  Corneto, 
the  port  by  which  great  trade  was  carried  on.  The 
story  runs  that  among  those  who  preferred  exile  to  the 
tyranny  of  Cypselus  in  Corinth  in  the  early  part  of  the 
seventh  century  B.C.,  was  a  wealthy  merchant,  Demara- 
tus,  who,  accompanied  by  certain  artists  with  mythical 
names  settled  in  Tarquinii,  which  it*  is  to  be  presumed 
was  then  sufficiently  advanced  in  civilization  to  offer 
prospects  of  comfort,  and  to  have  been  known  to  the  trad¬ 
ers  of  Co/inth  at  least.  Demaratus  married  a  lady  of 
Tarquinii,  and  had  a  son  Lucumo  or  Lucius,  who,  though 
rich,  suffered  from  being  looked  down  on  as  a  for¬ 
eigner,  and,  to  escape  this,  migrated  to  Rome,  where 
in  time  he  rose  to  the  highest  office  of  king,  under  the 
title  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  and  compelled  the  submis¬ 
sion  of  the  whole  of  Etruria,  the  token  of  which  was 
the  ensignia  of  the  twelve  fasces,  representing  the 
twelve  cities.  Toward  the  close  of  the  second  Punic 
war,  when  the  Etruscan  cities  had  to  furnish  Scipio’s 
fleet  each  with  its  staple  commodity,  Tarquinii  sup¬ 
plied  sail-cloth. 

Corn  and  other  provisions  were  supplied  by  Caere,  a 
town  which,  if  less  famous  in  war  than  the  two  already 
described  was  better  known  in  the  arts  of  peace.  As 
evidence  of  the  high  antiquity  of  the  arts  in  Csere,  there 
is  the  statement  of  Pliny  that  paintings  existed  there 
older  than  the  foundation  of  Rome.  It  was  said  to 
have  been  the  last  refuge  of  the  Tarquins,  and  in  con¬ 
firmation  of  this  is  the  modern  discovery  of  a  large 
sepulcher  belonging  to  a  family  of  that  name,  as  seen 


from  the  niimefotis  inscriptions  in  it.  Little  femaiits 
except  tumuli  and  sepulchers. 

In  close  political  relationship  to  Veii,  and  probably 
reckoned  as  one  of  the  twelve  cities,  though  its  popu¬ 
lation  was  not  purely  Etruscan,  was  Falerii ,  originally 
on  a  high  bare  rock,  but  afterward  under  Roman  com¬ 
pulsion*  transferred  to  the  broad  plain  which  stretches 
to  the  Tiber. 

One  of  the  twelve  cities  also  was  Void,  though  the 
historical  notices  of  it  are  but  few,  and  leave  no  impres¬ 
sion  of  any  great  power.  Yet  its  remains,  as  discov¬ 
ered  in  numerous  sepulchers,  show  that  it  must  have 
been  an  important  city.  From  the  sepulchers  of  Void 
has  been  obtained  a  vast  number  of  antiquities,  not  a 
few  of  which  are  of  the  first  importance  for  the  history 
of  art  in  Etruria,  and  will  be  afterward  referred  to. 
Volsinii  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  warlike  of 
the  Etruscan  states.  Clusium  had  been  founded  by 
the  Umbrians,  but  became  one  of  the  principal  cities  of 
Etruria,  being  apparently  at  the  height  of  its  fame  under 
the  rule  of  its  king,  Porsena,  who,  to  reinstate  Tar¬ 
quinius  Priscus,  made  that  march  to  Rome  (505  B.c. ) 
with  which  are  associated  the  undying  legends  of 
Roman  heroism  in  the  persons  of  Horatius,  Scaevola, 
Cloelia,  and  Publicola.  Before  this  we  find  Clusium 
joined  with  other  Etruscan  cities  on  the  side  of  the 
Latins  against  Tarquinius  Priscus.  Afterward  it  was 
the  assistance  given  by  Rome  to  Clusium  which  drew 
down  the  Gauls  on  the  former  in  389  B.C. 

At  the  close  of  the  second  Punic  war  Clusium  fur¬ 
nished  corn  and  fir  for  ship-building  to  the  Roman  fleet. 
Arretium  was  one  of  the  twelve  cities,  but  famous 
chiefly  in  comparatively  recent  times.  In  301  B.c.  the 
citizens  rose  against  the  tyranny  of  their  great  family, 
the  Cilnii,  and  drove  them  to  exile  in  Rome,  where 
their  cause  was  taken  up  with  this  practical  result,  that 
a  Roman  army  defeated  the  Arretines  at  Russellae. 
Afterward  the  city  joined  in  league  with  the  Gauls  and 
Umbrians  against  Rome,  but  again  was  defeated.  Next 
it  was  besieged  by  the  Gauls.  There  is  no  record  of 
its  final  submission  to  Rome.  In  the  second  Punic  war 
it  furnished  corn,  implements,  and  material  of  war  for 
the  Roman  fleet.  During  the  civil  wars  it  took  the  side 
of  Marius,  and  would  in  consequence  have  lost  all  rights 
but  for  the  intercession  of  Cicero.  Conspicuous  still  for 
its  stupendous  walls  and  towers,  commanding  a  high 
bare  rock,  is  Cortona ,  where  everything  that  remains  is 
in  harmony  with  the  tradition  of  its  extraordinary  an¬ 
tiquity.  Like  Perusia  it  had  once  been  an  Umbrian 
city,  and  like  it  also  one  of  the  twelve  states  of  Etruria. 
Parts  of  the  walls  of  Perusia  remain,  and  many  objects 
of  great  interest  have  been  found  on  its  site.  In  the 
second  Punic  war  she  supplied  corn  and  fir  to  the  Roman 
fleet.  In  the  civil  wars  she  took  an  active  part,  and 
when  besieged  by  Octavius  Ca?sar  yielded  only  to 
famine. 

Volaterra,  called  Velathri  on  its  coinage,  of  which 
the  massive  walls  from  four  to  five  miles  in  circuit  still 
stand  on  a  great  bare  height  visible  far  round,  appears 
to  have  been  one  of  the  twelve  cities.  Partsof  the  walls 
of  huge  masonry  remain.  Russella  still  survives  in  its 
walls  of  colossal  masonry,  but  otherwise ,is  a  wilderness. 
Vetulonia  is  given  as  one  of  the  twelve  cities,  but  little 
is  known  of  it  from  records.  Pisa,  on  the  coast,  was 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Tarchon  as  a  barrier 
against  the  Ligurians.  Luna  and  Luca  were  probably 
included  in  its  territory.  Of  Feesulcc  the  huge  walls  on 
an  impregnable  height  still  remain.  In  Roman  times 
the  inhabitants  moved  to  the  lower  ground  of  Florence. 
At  Cosa  and  Saturnia  are  remains  of  massive  walls,  and 
at  the  latter  place  a  peculiar  form  of  tomb,  which  seems 
to  date  from  a  very  early  and  at  any  rate  a  rude  age. 
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SalpenuM  and  Auritiia  are  mentioned  also  among  the 
Etruscan  cities. 

These,  then,  are  the  towns  of  Etruria.  In  their  rec¬ 
ords  and  in  their  ruins  they  survive  as  monuments  of  a 
life  spent  in  extraordinary  activity,  and  highly  honored 
in  death.  No  country  has  left  such  wealth  in  its  tombs. 
Nowhere  have  such  battlements  endured  till  now.  Na¬ 
ture  must  have  largely  aided  the  Etruscans  with  her 
fertility,  where  now  she  is  either  exuberant  to  the  degree 
of  being  a  wilderness  or  pestilential  as  in  the  Maremma. 
Evidence  of  its  natural  products  has  been  seen  in  the 
corn,  fir  wood,  and  iron,  supplied  to  the  Roman  fleet. 
Its  rivers  and  lakes  must  have  assisted  agriculture,  on 
which  the  country  appears  to  have  relied  even  more  than 
on  commerce,  since  with  a  large  sea  coast  it  had  com¬ 
paratively  few  ports.  The  exceeding  unhealthiness  of 
the  coast  district  anciently  as  now  may  have  had  much  to 
do  with  this  result.  Vet  their  commerce  was  such  as  to 
place  the  inhabitants  in  a  position  to  make  treaties  with 
that  powerful  nation  of  traders  the  Carthaginians,  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  mutual  agreement  that  the  latter 
should  hold  Sardinia,  while  the  Etruscans  retained  Cor¬ 
sica.  Their  success  in  piracy  was  too  well  known  in 
early  times.  The  greater  part  of  the  country  is  broken 
up  by  chains  and  ridges  of  hills.  The  supply  of  timber 
was  large,  and  doubtless  profitable,  as  were  also  the  pas¬ 
tures,  from  which  a  considerable  trade  in  cattle  rearing 
and  wool  spinning  was  derived.  The  numerous  lakes 
afforded  extensive  occupation  in  fishing,  as  did  the  forests 
for  hunting.  Wine,  largely  produced,  was  nowhere  so 
fine  as  at  Euna.  Flax  and  linen  were  grown  at  Falerii 
and  Tarquinii.  Besides  iron  and  copper,  there  was  a 
supply  of  silver  and  gold.  The  variegated  marble  of 
Luna  was  greatly  prized.  Volaterree  yielded  alabaster, 
Arretium  a  clay  peculiarly  adapted  for  pottery,  for 
which  in  later  times  it  was  celebrated.  Tufa  or  traver¬ 
tine  could  be  obtained  in  massive  blocks  from  many 
places.  There  were  numerous  warm  and  sulphurous 
springs.  The  country  had  once  been  volcanic  in  many 
places,  the  extinct  craters  serving  as  basins  for  lakes. 
The  most  fertile  and  most  highly  cultivated  districts 
were  in  the  north  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  and 
along  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Arno  and  Tiber.  The 
chief  rivers  were  the  Clanis,  the  Arnus  and  the  Umbro. 

During  the  early  period  the  natural  resources  of  Etru¬ 
ria  must  have  been  severely  drained  by  her  wars  with 
Rome.  Afterward,  when  she  sank  into  dependence, 
there  arose  private  wealth,  and  their  extravagance  in 
diet  was  a  reproach,  as  was  their  habit  of  reclining  at 
banquets ;  while  the  presence  on  these  occasions  of 
women  who  joined  in  the  toasts,  contrary  to  the  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  Greeks  and  Italic  nations,  was  pointed  out 
as  consistent  with  the  origin  of  the  Etruscans  from 
1  ,ydia.  Etruscan  dancers,  who  appear  to  have  attended 
private  as  well  as  public  ceremonies,  were  distinguished 
for  the  skill  with  which,  without  words,  and  only  by 
action  and  gesture,  they  represented  a  story.  Different 
from  this  may  have  been  the  armed  dance,  since  it  re¬ 
calls  that  of  the  Salii  in  Rome,  who  accompanied  their 
movements  by  songs  of  heroic  deeds  of  old.  Athletic 
contests,  such  as  those  of  the  Roman  circus,  together 
with  displays  of  gladiatorial  fights,  were  part  of  the 
amusements.  The  flute,  trumpet,  and  lituas  were  the 
favorite  musical  instruments.  Their  literature  consisted 
mainly  of  religious  verses  and  national  songs.  I  o  these 
must  be  added  the  form  of  satyric  songs.  As  regards 
time,  they  reckoned  by  lunar  months,  and  appear  to 
have  had  some  principle  of  intercalation,  to  equalize  the 
solar  and  the  lunar  year.  _  The  lapse  of  each  year  was 
recorded  by  driving  a  nail  into  the  door  of  the  temple 
of  Nortia  at  Volsinii,  a  habit  which  passed  over  to  Rome. 
The  month  \vas  divided  ipto  weeks  of  eight  days,  the 
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eighth  being  set  apart  for  marketing  and  house  affairs; 
the  day  began  at  noon.  Next  to  years  they  counted  by 
scecula,  each  representing  the  longest  life  of  the,  time,  and 
reaching  in  some  cases  to  123  years,  but  with  an  aver¬ 
age  apparently  of  about  100  years.  The  Etruscan 
nation  was  to  endure  ten  soecula.  The  beginning  of  the 
10th  was  announced  in  the  year  44  B.C.  The  festivity  of 
the  Etruscans  was  accompanied  by  excess  in  personal 
ornaments  and  in  dress  ;  the  toga  picta,  tunica  palmata, 
the  prsetexta,  the  corona  Etrusca,  and  the  rich  sandals 
which  figured  in  Rome  as  insignia  of  office,  had  been  in¬ 
troduced  from  Eturia,  where  also  no  doubt  they  served 
to  mark  the  principes  as  distinct  from  the  mass  of  the 
people  to  whose  lot  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  improba¬ 
ble  that  such  luxury  as  has  been  spoken  of  could  have 
fallen.  Their  food  was  pulse,  which  may  have  been 
sweeter  at  Volsinii  from  being  ground  in  curiously  con¬ 
trived  mills  of  basalt.  Clientship,  developed  to  the  fidl 
in  Rome,  had  first  been  proved  practicable  in  Etruria, 
as  was  also  the  employment  of  slaves.  The  division  of 
the  people  into  three  tribus  and  twelve  curia  at  Mantua 
has  been  taken  as  representing  the  general  principles  of 
division.  The  interpretation  of  books  and  the  conduct 
of  such  ceremonies  as  they  prescribed  belonged  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  noble  families,  some  of  which  had  heredi¬ 
tary  rights  to  the  priesthood.  In  each  state  were  always 
ten  boys  of  such  families  undergoing  instruction  for 
this  purpose.  .  Instead  of  an  oracle  common  to  the 
whole  nation  as  the  Greeks  had  at  Delphi,  each  state  or 
city  of  Etruria  had  its  own  complicated  machinery  for 
discovering  the  will  of  the  gods.  Certain  deities  revealed 
their  will  by  lightning,  others  otherwise. 

The  list  includes  Janus,  Silvanus,  Inuus,  Saturnus 
Summanus,  Vejovis,  Soranus,  Mantus,  Pales,  Nortia, 
Feronia,  Voltumna,  Mania,  Eileithyia,  Ilorta,  Ancharia, 
Fortuna,  Ceres,  and  others. 

For  these  gods  temples  were  necessary,  but  from 
records  it  would  seem  that  they  differed  from  those  of 
Greece  in  r.o  essential  particular  except  in  the  ground 
plan,  which,  instead  of  being  much  greater  in  length 
than  in  breadth,  was  nearly  square,  to  be  in  conformity 
with  the  templum  or  arbitrary  division  of  the  heavens 
prescribed  by  the  sacred  books.  The  theaters  have  been 
more  fortunate,  as  at  Fiesole,  where  the  massive  ruins 
still  show  how  in  this  form  of  construction  also  the 
Etruscans  had  been  indebted  to  the  Greeks.  There  is, 
however,  one  form  of  construction  in  which  they  are 
allowed  to  have  been  first,  that  is  the  arch.  How  the 
perfect  arch  was  developed  may  be  seen  from  the  ap¬ 
parent  vaulting  in  the  Regulini-Galassi  tomb  at  Cerve- 
tri  and  elsewhere,  a  system  of  masonry  which  the 
Etruscans  had  in  common  with  the  builders  of  the  so- 
called  Tomb  of  Agamemnon  at  Mycenae.  The  earliest 
tombs  seem  to  be  those  in  the  form  of  a  well,  sunk,  in 
the  ground  and  lined  with  stones,  containing  a  vase 
with  the  ashes  and  burned  remains  of  the  dress  and 
ornaments  of  the  deceased.  In  this  early  period  cre¬ 
mation  appears  to  have  been  the  rule,  if,  indeed,  it  was 
not  always  more  or  less  a  favorite  form  of  sepulture. 
Next  we  have  two  classes  of  tombs.  First  the  tumuli , 
consisting  of  chambers  encircled  by  a  massive  wall,  ami 
covered  with  a  mound  of  earth.  Then  we  have  tombs 
hewn  in  the  rock,  sometimes  including  several  chambers 
connected  with  each  other,  and  frequently  adorned, 
with  architectural  fronts  as  of  small  temples.  In  these 
chambers  were  placed  the  sarcophagi  and  urns,  for  the 
most  part  richly  sculptured,  in  general  with  subjects  of 
design  adapted  from  the  Greeks,  and  having  frequently 
on  the  lids  reclining  figures  intended  either  as  portraits 
or  in  some  other  way  to  represent  the  deceased,  whose 
name  and  descent  are  painted  on  the  front.  In  many 
cases  the  walls  of  those  chambers  are  richly  dccora^C* 
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with  paintings,  not  exclusively  but  mostly  reproducing 
scenes  of  festiv  ity.  The  dead  were  accompanied  in  their 
resting-placing  by  numerous  presents  of  painted  vases, 
armor,  and  other  objects. 

Language  — By  Etruscan  is  meant  the  language 
which  was  spoken  by  the  Rasena  in  Etruria  more  or 
less  during  the  last  thousand  years  B.c.  until  it  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  the  Latin.  It  was  the  predominant  language 
of  Campania,  also,  from  800  to  400  B.c.,  at  which  time 
it  yielded  to  the  Oscan.  Soon  after  this,  owing  to  the 
incursions  of  the  Gauls,  it  lost  its  hold  on  what  was 
apparently  its  oldest  home  in  Italy,  the  valley  of  the  Po, 
but  continued  to  exist  in  a  debased  form  in  the  time  of 
Livy  among  certain  peoples  of  the  Alps,  in  particular 
among  the  Rhasti. 

Apparently  the  oldest  alphabet  as  yet  discovered  on 
Etruscan  remains  is  that  known  as  the  Chalcidian-Greek. 
It  occurs  on  a  vase  from  the  Regulini-Galassi  tomb  at 
Caere,  and  in  all  probability  it  had  not  reached  the  Etrus¬ 
cans  before  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  B.  c.  No  doubt 
everything  tends  in  this  early  period  to  connect  the 
Etruscans,  not  with  the  Greeks,  but  with  the  Carthagin¬ 
ians  and  the  people  of  Italy  and  Sicily  opposing  the  then 
active  Greek  colonization,  which  must  have  seriously 
threatened  their  trade. 

As  regards  skill  in  the  execution  of  artistic  designs,  it 
would  seem  as  if  all  that  the  Etruscans  ever  attained  in 
this  direction  had  been  learned  from  the  Greeks,  and,  it 
will  be  fair  to  suppose,  from  Greeks  resident  among 
them.  Under  the  circumstances  it  could  scarcely  have 
been  otherwise,  since  at  least  from  the  fourth  century 
B.C.  onward  the  Greeks  ruled  supreme  in  matters  of  art, 
whereas  in  the  early  period  of  the  seventh  and  sixth  cent¬ 
uries  their  artistic  productions,  though  then  also  doubt¬ 
less  by  far  the  best  attainable,  had  yet  to  compete  against 
those  of  the  Phoenicians  or  their  kinsmen,  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians,  who  in  fact  had  been  longer  in  the  market. 

In  dealing  with  the  artistic  remains  of  the  Etruscans, 
it  will  be  more  convenient  to  take  them  in  classes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  material  or  the  purpose  they  served, 
than  in  groups  of  a  historical  sequence.  Strictly  speak¬ 
ing,  there  appears  to  be  no  historical  development  in 
them.  There  are  archaic  works,  there  are  very  late 
works,  and  there  are  works  of  a  middle  stage,  but  there 
is  no  growth  from  one  to  the  other.  The  process  of 
change  consists  of  a  leap  to  the  next  new  phase  of  art 
developed  by  the  Greeks,  who,  so  to  speak,  set  the  fash¬ 
ion.  It  happens  also  that  certain  classes  of  objects  went 
out  of  use  or  came  into  use  with  particular  periods  of 
art,  and  with  the  aid  of  this  circumstance  it  will  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  observe  something  approaching  a  historical 
order.  We  begin  with  the  scarabs. 

Scarabs. — These  are  gems  consisting  usually  of  carne- 
Kan  or  banded  agate,  cut  in  the  form  of  beetles,  and  hav¬ 
ing  a  flat  face  on  which  a  design  is  engraved  in  intaglio. 
They  are  pierced  transversely,  and  were  attached  by 
swivels  to  rings  either  to  be  worn  on  the  finger  or  to  be 
hung  on  a  chain  round  the  neck.  The  form  of  the 
scarab  suggests  an  origin  in  Egypt,  where,  in  fact,  they 
have  been  found  in  great  numbers. 

The  designs,  with  few  exceptions,  are  purely  Greek, 
and,  as  a  rule,  they  indicate  the  seventh  and  sixth  cent¬ 
uries  B.c.  as  the  period  of  their  origin. 

Of  the  Greek  divinities  in  the  museum  collection,  two 
are  represented  by  heads  of  Athene,  obviously  copied 
from  an  early  coin  of  Corinth,  while  the  two  heads  of 
the  gorgon  in  the  list  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  a 
series  of  silver  coins  till  recently  ascribed  to  Athens,  but 
now,  by  some  high  authorities,  ascribed  to  Attica.  Nor 
are  these  the  only  instances  in  which  Oveek  coins  have 
been  used  as  models  to  imitate.  Still,  notwithstanding 
this,  coupled  also  with  the  fact  that  the  processes  of 


die-sinking  and  gem-engraving  were  almost  identical,  it 
is  clear  in  many  cases  that  the  Etruscans  had  not 
confined  themselves  to  models  from  this  class  of  objects, 
but  had  skill  enough  to  adapt  designs  from  other  sources, 
and  especially  from  statues  or  figures  sculptured  in  the 
round  as  more  suitable  than  reliefs.  A  certain  number 
of  the  designs  are  clearly  treated  as  reliefs,  but  the 
majority  exhibit  a  minuteness  of  anatomical  detail  and 
attitudes  more  appropriate  to  sculpture  in  the  round. 
On  the  scarabs,  draped  figures  are  in  a  great  minority, 
the  preference  being,  as  in  early  Greek  sculpture,  for 
the  nude,  with  a  great  display  of  physical  structure.  In 
a  considerable  number  of  cases  the  names  of  the  person¬ 
ages  represented  are  inscribed  on  the  gems  in  Etruscan 
characters,  a  habit  which  prevailed  also  in  early  Greek 
art. 

Coins.  —  Considered  as  Works  of  art,  the  coins  may 
be  classed  next  to  the  scarabs,  from  the  similarity  of  the 
processes  by  which  the  are  made,  and  the  limited  field 
which  they  present  for  design.  It  has  been  already  said 
that  the  silver  coinage  of  Etruria  was  struck  on  the  Attic 
standard,  as  introduced  by  Solon  in  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  century  B.c.  The  gold  coinage  is  according  to  the 
Miletus  standard,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  oldest 
gold  standard  in  European  Greece,  including  Athens, 
whence,  doubtless,  it  was  obtained  by  Etruria  along 
with  the  silver  standard.  The  majority  of  the  silver  and 
gold,  as  well  as  the  light  copper  coins  belonging  to  the 
same  system,  are  stamped  only  on  one  side,  in  accordance 
with  the  early  custom,  the  types  being  essentially  Greek, 
among  them  the  head  of  the  gorgon,  similar  to  that 
referred  to  on  the  scarabs,  and  the  cuttle-fish,  such  as 
appears  on  Greek  coins.  Whatever  may  be  the  date 
ultimately  assigned  to  the  antiquities  just  mentioned,  it 
may  be  taken  as  certain  that  the  Etruscan  coins  in 
question  do  not  go  back  to  an  earlier  time  than  that  of 
Solon. 

Black  Ware. — Connected,  in  a  measure,  with  the 
engraved  gems  is  a  series  of  black  terra-cotta  vases, 
many  of  which  are  ornamented  with  bands  of  figures  in 
low  relief,  pressed  out  in  the  clay  when  it  is  soft  by 
means  of  an  engraved  cylinder  rolled  round  the  vase  in 
such  a  way  that  the  same  design  is  constantly  being 
repeated  eaeh  time  the  cylinder  completes  a  revo'ution. 
They  consist  of  rows  of  animals,  the  lion,  deer,  sphinx, 
and  panther,  followed  by  a  winged  human  figure  moving 
at  speed,  and  perhaps  representing  such  a  being  as  the 
gorgon,  altogether  presenting  precise’y  the  same 
appearance  as  those  early  painted  vases  found  in  Greek 
localities. 

Jezuelry. — Their  tombs  have  preserved  ample  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  passion  of  the  Etruscans  for  rich  dresses  and 
personal  ornaments,  the  former  surviving  in  the  wall- 
paintings,  the  latter  in  actual  specimens  of  goldsmith’s 
work,  consisting  of  necklaces,  ear-rings,  wreaths,  brace¬ 
lets,  finger-rings,  and  fibulae  for  fastening  the  dress. 
From  a  comparison  of  any  large  collection  of  these  or¬ 
naments,  such  as  that  of  the  British  Museum  or  of  the 
Vatican  Museum,  with  the  same  class  of  objects  from 
Greece,  it  will  be  observed  as  a  rule  that  where  a  pat¬ 
tern  of  any  kind  has  to  be  produced,  the  Greek  accom¬ 
plished  it  skillfully  and  rapidly  by  means  of  fine  gold 
wire  soldered  down  into  the  required  design  —  that  is, 
by  filigree,  as  it  is  called  ;  while  the  Etruscan  preferred 
to  give  it  by  sometimes  innumerable  and  almost  imper¬ 
ceptibly  minute  globules  of  gold,  each  separately  made, 
and  all  soldered  down  in  the  necessary  order  —  that  is 
to  say,  by  granulated  work. 

Bronzes. — Among  the  articles  still  pertaining  to  per¬ 
sonal  use  is  the  series  of  bronze  mirrors  the  extent  of 
which  may  be  conceived  from  the  fact  that  a  considera¬ 
ble  number  have  been  found  with  ^30  plates,  many  ol 
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which  give  from  four  to  six  examples.  These  mirrors 
are  polished  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  have  a  de¬ 
sign  engraved  on  the  bronze,  taken  in  the  majority  of 
cases  from  Greek  legend  or  mythology,  and  no  less  from 
an  artistic  point  of  view  founded  on  Greek  models.  In 
the  mirrors  just  mentioned  the  figures  are  rendered  in 
low,  flat  relief,  but  this  is  very  exceptional.  In  other 
cases  also  the  group*1  appear  to  be  taken  from  the  cen¬ 
ters  of  pediment  sculptures  on  temples,  the  figures,  di¬ 
minishing  in  scale  toward  each  side,  being  made  to  fit 
into  the  narrowing  circle  of  the  mirror.  Artistically 
they  may  be  arranged  in  three  classes.  The  first  is  an 
archaic  style,  in  which  the  subjects,  drapery,  and  gen¬ 
eral  treatment  of  the  figures  have  much  of  a  local  Etrus¬ 
can  character,  though  still  on  the  model  of  early  Greek 
work  ;  the  second  a  free  style,  where  everything  seems 
Greek  of  about  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  except  the 
names  of  the  persons  inscribed  in  Etruscan.  The  third 
is  a  late  and  barbarous  native  style.  The  range  of  sub¬ 
jects  is  wide.  Still  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  almost  ex¬ 
clusive  use  of  mirrors  by  women  has  rendered  subjects 
otherwise  familiar,  such  as  scenes  of  war,  inappropriate. 
In  great  numbers,  but  always  on  small  or  poor  exam¬ 
ples,  appear  certain  figures  which  have  been  identified  as 
the  Cabiri,  and  in  any  case  seem  to  have  been  household 
genii. 

Of  skill  in  bronze  casting  there  is  little  evidence 
among  the  Etruscan  remains.  In  one  specimen  in  the 
British  Museum  from  Sessa,  a  core  of  iron  has  been  em¬ 
ployed,  which  by  expanding  has  burst  the  figure  down 
the  side  ;  and  again  in  another  specimen  in  the  national 
collection  a  female  bust  from  the  Polledrara  tomb  at 
Vulci,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  art  of  casting  was  un¬ 
known  when  it  was  executed.  It  is  made  of  a  number 
of  thin  pieces  of  bronze  plate  beaten  out  into  the  form 
of  parts  of  the  bust,  and  all  fastened  together,  some¬ 
times  with  fine  nails,  but  apparently  also  in  places  with 
some  sort  of  solder.  On  tne  other  hand,  to  judge  from 
the  vases  found  in  this  tomb,  which  are  made  of  pieces 
riveted  together  with  nails,  it  would  seem  as  if  solder 
could  hardly  have  been  known.  The  same  process  of 
uniting  parts  together  occurs  in  the  very  ancient  silver 
relief  from  Perugia. 

Vase  Painting. —  It  has  been  proved  that  the  great 
mass  of  painted  vases  found  in  Etruria,  and  familiarly 
called  Etruscan,"  are  productions  of  Greek  workmen. 
The  subjects,  the  style,  and  the  inscriptions  are  all 
Greek.  But  side  by  side  with  them  are  certain  un¬ 
doubtedly  Etruscan  vases,  the  very  small  number  of 
which  would  suggest  that  in  this  direction  at  least  the 
Greek  models  defied  imitation.  At  the  same  time  it 
must  be  admitted  that  between  the  early  Corinthian 
vases  of  about  the  seventh  century  b.c.,  discovered  in 
Etruria,  and  the  probably  contemporary  specimens  of 
native  work,  there  is  no  very  great  difference.  It  was 
the  later  development  which  the  Etruscans  could  not  fol¬ 
low. 

Mural  painting. —  The  mural  paintings  of  the  Etrus¬ 
cans  arc  known  only  from  their  tombs,  the  inner  walls 
of  which  it  was  not  unusual  to  decorate  in  this  manner, 
the  work  being  executed  on  a  prepared  ground  of 
white  stucco,  and  with  a  considerable  variety  of  colors, 
red,  brown,  yellow,  carnation,  blue,  green,  and  black, 
to  indicate  flesh,  hair,  dress,  armor,  and  other  adjuncts. 
In  the  early  specimens  the  subjects  consist  mostly  of 
banquet  scenes  attended  by  dances  to  music  apparently 
in  groves,  perhaps  those  of  Elysium  and  games  such  as 
accompanied  funeral  obsequies  in  Greece  and  probably 
also  in  Etruria.  Doubtless  these  representations  in  the 
interiors  of  tombs  were  intended  to  realize  the  future 

life  of  the  deceased.  .... 

ETTETNGEN,  the  chief  town  of  a  district  in  the 


circle  of  Carlsruhe,  Baden,  Germany,  is  situated  at  the 
entrance  of  the  valley  of  the  Alb,  four  and  one-half 
miles  south  of  Carlsruhe. 

In  and  around  Ettlingen  a  large  number  of  Roman 
antiquities  have  been  found.  The  population  in  1889 
was  6,946. 

ETTMULLER,  Ernst  Moriz  Ludwig,  an  able 
and  erudite  philologist,  who  has  contributed  largely  to 
the  critical  literature  of  the  Germanic  tongues.  Me 
was  born  at  Gersdorf,  in  Saxony,  October  5,  1802,  was 
privately  educated  by  his  father,  the  Protestant  pastor 
of  the  village,  and  studied  from  1823  to  1826  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Leipsic.  After  a  period  of  about  two  years, 
during  which  lie  was  partly  abroad  and  partly  at  Gers¬ 
dorf,  he  proceeded  to  Jena,  where,  in  1830,  he  deliv¬ 
ered,  under  the  auspices  of  the  university,  a  course  of 
lectures  on  the  old  Norse  poets.  Three  years  later  he 
was  called  to  occupy  the  mastership  of  German  lan¬ 
guage  and  literature  at  the  Zurich  gymnasium  ;  and,  in 
1863,  he  left  the  gymnasium  for  the  university,  with 
which  he  had  been  partially  connected  twenty  years 
before.  1 1  is  death  took  place  at  Zurich,  1877. 

ETTMULLER,  Michael,  a  German  physician,  born 
at  Leipsic,  May  26,  1644.  He  died  on  March  9,  1683. 
Although  Ettmuller  only  wrote  short  dissertations,  he 
enjoyed  an  immense  reputation. 

ETTY,  William,  R.A.,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
of  British  painters,  was  born  at  York,  March  10,  1787. 
lie  showed  in  his  earliest  years  a  talent  for  drawing, 
and  used  to  make  sketches  whenever  he  could  find  op¬ 
portunity.  After  some  scanty  instruction  of  the  most 
elementary  kind,  the  future  painter,  at  the  age  of  eleven 
and  a  half,  left  the  paternal  roof,  and  was  bound  ap¬ 
prentice  in  the  printing-office  of  the  Hu ll  Packet.  Amid 
many  trials  and  discouragements  he  completed  his  term 
of  seven  years’  servitude,  and  having  in  that  period 
come  by  practice,  at  first  surreptitions,  though  after¬ 
ward  allowed  by  his  master  “  in  lawful  hours,”  to  know 
his  own  powers,  he  removed  at  the  close  of  it  to  Lon¬ 
don.  The  kindness  of  an  elder  brother  and  a  wealthy 
uncle,  William  Etty,  himself  an  artist,  stood  him  in 
good  stead  during  his  long  and  noble  struggle  against 
the  trials  and  difficulties  that  beset  the  career  of  nearly 
every  person  who  adopts  the  profession  of  art  for  its 
own  sake.  He  commenced  his  training  by  copying 
without  instruction  from  nature,  models,  prints,  etc.— 
his  first  academy,  as  he  himself  says,  being  a  plaster-cast 
shop  in  Cock  Lane,  Smithfield.  Here  he  made  a  copy 
from  an  ancient  cast  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  which  was 
shown  to  Opie,  and  led  to  his  being  enrolled  in  1807  as 
student  of  the  Academy,  whose  schools  were  at  that  time 
conducted  in  Somerset  House.  In  1811,  after  repeated 
rejections,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  Tele • 
machus  Rescuing  Antiope  on  the  walls  of  the  Acad¬ 
emy’s  exhibition-room.  It  was  badly  hung,  however, 
and  attracted  little  notice.  For  the  next  five  years  he 
persevered  with  quiet  and  constant  energy  in  overcom¬ 
ing  the  disadvantages  of  his  early  training.  In  1820  his 
Coral-finders ,  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  at¬ 
tracted  much  attention,  and  its  success  was  more  than 
equaled  by  that  of  Cleopatra's  Arrival  in  Cilicia , 
shown  in  the  following  year.  In  1822  he  again  set  out 
on  a  tour  to  Italy,  taking  Paris  on  his  way,  and  aston¬ 
ishing  his  fellow-students  at  the  Louvre  by  the  rapidity 
and  fidelity  with  which  he  copied  from  the  old  masters 
in  that  gallery.  On  arriving  at  Rome  he  immediately 
resumed  his  studies  of  the  old  masters,  and  elicited 
many  expressions  of  wonder  from  his  Italian  fellow- 
artists  for  the  same  qualities  which  had  gained  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  French.  Early  in  1824  he  returned 
home  to  find  that  honors  long  unjustly  withheld  vvere 
awaiting  him.  In  that  year  lie  was  made  an  associate 
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ot  the  Royal  Academy,  and  in  1828  he  was  promoted  to 
the  full  dignity  of  an  Academician.  In  the  interval  be¬ 
tween  these  dates  he  had  produced  the  Combat  (Woman 
interceding  for  the  Vanquished),  and  the  first  of  the 
series  of  three  pictures  on  the  subject  of  Judith,  both 
of  which  ultimately  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Scottish  Academy,  which  body,  to  their  credit  be  it 
told,  were  the  first  to  discern  and  publicly  appreciate 
the  genius  of  Etty,  and  the  value  of  his  contributions  to 
art.  Etty’s  career  was  from  this  time  one  of  slow  but 
uninterrupted  success.  In  1830  Etty  again  crossed 
the  Channel  \.  ith  a  view  to  another  art  tour  through 
the  Continent ;  but  he  was  overtaken  in  Paris  by  the 
insurrection  of  the  Three  Days,  and  was  so  much 
shocked  by  the  sights  he  was  compelled  to  witness  in 
that  time  that  he  returned  home  with  all  convenient 
speed. 

In  1840,  and  again  in  1841,  Etty  undertook  a  pilgrim¬ 
age  to  the  Low  Countries,  to  seek  and  examine  for  him¬ 
self  the  masterpieces  of  Rubens  which  exist  in  many  of 
the  churches  and  public  galleries  there.  Two  years 
later  he  once  more  visited  France  with  a  view  to  collect¬ 
ing  materials  for  what  he  called  “his  last  epic,”  his 
famous  picture  of  Joan  of  Arc .  This  subject,  which 
would  have  tasked  to  the  full  even  his  great  powers  in 
the  prime  and  vigor  of  manhood,  proved  almost  too 
serious  an  undertaking  for  him  in  his  old  age.  It  ex¬ 
hibits,  at  least,  amid  great  excellencies, undeniable  proofs 
of  decay  on  the  part  of  the  painter ;  yet  it  brought  a 
higher  price  than  any  of  his  earlier  and  more  perfect 
works,  viz. ,  ^2,500.  In  1848,  after  completing  this 
work,  he  retired  to  York,  having  realized  a  comfortable 
independence.  One  wish  alone  remained  for  him  now  to 
gratify;  he  desired  to  see  a  “  gathering”  of  his  pictures. 
With  much  difficulty  and  exertion  he  was  enabled  to 
assemble  the  great  majority  of  them  from  various  parts 
of  the  British  Islands ;  and  so  numerous  were  they  that 
the  walls  of  the  large  hall  he  engaged  in  London  for 
their  exhibition  were  nearly  covered.  This  took  place 
in  the  summer  of  1849;  on  November  13th  of  that 
same  year,  Etty  died. 

EU,  a  town  of  France  in  the  department  of  Seine- 
Inferieure,  arrondissement  of  Dieppe,  is  situated  on  the 
River  Bresle,  seventeen  miles  east-northeast  of  Dieppe. 

EUBCEA,  the  largest  island  after  Crete  in  the  .Egean 
Sea,  is  separated  from  the  coasts  of  Attica,  Bceotia, 
Locris,  and  Thessaly  by  the  Euboic  Sea,  which,  at  its 
narrowest  part  between  Chalcis  and  the  Boeotian  shore, 
is  called  the  Euripus.  The  length  of  the  island,  whose 
general  outline  is  long  and  narrow,  is  about  ninety 
miles ;  its  breadth  at  the  broadest  part  measures  about 
thirty  miles.  Its  general  direction  is  from  northwest  to 
southeast,  and  it  is  traversed  throughout  its  entire  length 
by  a  mountain  range,  which  forms  part  of  the  chain 
that  bounds  Thessaly  on  the  east  under  the  names  of 
Ossa  and  Pelion. 

Euboea  was  believed  to  have  originally  formed  part 
of  the  mainland,  and  to  have  been  separated  from  it  by 
an  earthquake.  Its  northern  extremity  is  separated  from 
the  Thessalian  coast  by  a  strait,  which,  at  one  point,  is 
not  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  in  width.  From  the 
promontory  of  Cenaeum  southward  for  about  fifteen 
miles  the  depth  of  the  channel  is  so  great  that  half  a 
mile  from  the  shore  no  bottom  has  been  found  with  220 
fathoms  of  line.  In  the  neighborhood  of  that  town, 
both  to  the  north  and  south,  the  bays  are  so  confined  as 
readily  to  explain  the  story  of  Agamemnon’s  fleet  hav¬ 
ing  been  detained  there  by  contrary  winds.  At  Chalcis 
itself  the  strait,  assuming  the  name  of  Euripus,  con¬ 
tracts  to  a  breadth  of  not  more  than  120  feet,  and  is 
divided  in  the  middle  by  a  rock,  on  which  now  stands  a 
aastle  The  extraordinary  changes  of  tide  which  take 
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place  in  this  passage  have  been  a  subject  of  wonde* 
from  classical  times  to  the  present  day,  and  are  not  yet 
explained.  As  you  stand  on  the  bridge  you  will  see  the 
current  running  like  a  river  in  one  direction,  and  shortly 
afterward  it  will  be  running  with  equal  velocity  in  the 
other.  Strabo  speaks  of  them  as  varying  seven  times  in 
the  day,  but  it  is  more  accurate  to  say,  with  Livy,  that 
they  are  irregular.  A  bridge  was  first  constructed  here 
in  the  twenty-first  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when 
Euboea  revolted  from  Athens  ;  and  thus  the  Boeotians, 
whose  work  it  was,  contrived  to  make  that  country  “  an 
island  to  every  one  but  themselves.”  Hence  Ephorus 
remarked  that  nature  might  almost  be  said  to  have  made 
that  island  part  of  Boeotia.  The  Boeotians  by  this 
means  secured  a  powerful  weapon  of  offense  against 
Athens,  being  able  to  impede  their  supplies  of  gold  and 
corn  from  Thrace,  of  timber  from  Macedonia,  and  of 
horses  from  Thessaly. 

The  scenery  of  Euboea  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful 
in  Greece,  owing  to  the  varied  combinations  of  rock, 
wood,  and  water ;  for  from  the  uplands  the  sea  is 
almost  always  in  view,  either  the  wide  island-studded 
expanse  of  the  Egean,  or  the  succession  of  lakes 
formed  by  the  Euboic  Sea,  together  with  mountains  of 
exquisite  outline,  while  the  valleys  and  maritime  plains 
are  clothed  either  with  fruit  trees  or  with  plane  trees  of 
magnificent  growth.  On  the  other  hand,  no  part  of 
Greece  is  so  destitute  of  interesting  remains  of  antiquity. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  Greek  War  of  Independence, 
1830,  the  island  was  delivered  from  the  Turkish  sway, 
and  constituted  a  part  of  the  newly  established  Greek 
state.  Population,  5,000. 

EUBULIDES,  a  native  of  Miletus,  was  a  philoso¬ 
pher  of  the  Megaric  school.  Indirect  evidence  shows 
that  he  was  a  contemporary,  whether  older  or  younger 
is  not  certain,  of  Aristotle,  whose  philosophy  he  attacked 
with  great  bitterness,  and  that  he  numbered  Demosthe¬ 
nes  for  a  while  among  his  pupils. 

EUCALYPTUS,  a  genus  of  trees  indigenous  to  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  Tasmania.  In  Australia  the  Eucalypti  are 
commonly  called  “gum-trees,”  or  “  stringy-bark  trees,” 
from  their  gummy  or  resinous  products,  or  fibrous  bark. 

EUCHARIST,  the  sacramental  ordinance  instituted 
by  Christ  and  enjoined  on  His  Church  as  of  perpetual 
obligation,  in  which  bread  broken  and  wine  poured  out, 
after  solemn  benediction  by  the  appointed  minister,  are 
partaken  of  by  the  faithful  in  commemoration  of  His 
atoning  sufferings  and  death,  and  the  benefits  thereby 
purchased  for  mankind,  and  as  a  means  by  which  those 
benefits  are  conveyed  to  the  worthy  recipient.  This  ordi¬ 
nance  has  been  constantly  observed,  without  essential 
variation,  by  all  sections  of  the  Christian  church,  from 
the  time  of  its  appointment  to  the  present  day.  The 
only  exception  is  that  of  the  Quakers  (or  “  Society  of 
Friends,”)  who,  from  an  exalted  idea  of  the  spiritual 
nature  of  Christianity,  have  discarded  the  Eucharist,  to¬ 
gether  with  all  other  religious  symbolical  acts.  All 
other  Christians  have  at  all  times  agreed  in  regarding 
the  Eucharist  as  their  highest  act  of  worship,  and  the 
most  solemn  ordinance  of  religion. 

EUCHRE,  a  game  at  cards,  much  played  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  Euchre  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  word 
ecarte  ;  the  game  is  believed  to  have  been  first  played 
by  the  French  settlers  in  Louisiana,  but  at  what  date  is 
uncertain.  Euchre  is  played  with  thirty-two  cards,  the 
twos,  threes,  fours,  fives,  and  sixes  being  rejected  from 
a  complete  pack.  The  players  cut  for  deal,  and  the 
lowest  deals.  The  non-dealer  then  cuts  to  his  oppo¬ 
nent,  who  deals  five  cards  to  each,  by  two  at  a  time  and 
three  at  a  time,  or  vice  versa.  The  dealer  turns  up  the 
top  of  the  undealt  cards  for  trumps.  In  suits  not 
trumps  the  cards  rank  as  af  whist ;  in  the  trump  suit 
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the  knave  (called  the  right  bower)  is  the  highest  trump, 
and  the  other  knave  of  the  same  color,  black  or  red,  as 
the  case  may  be  (called  the  left  bower),  is  the  next  high- 
esp  this  card  being,  of  course,  omitted  from  the  suit  to 
Winch  it  would  otherwise  belong.  The  other  trumps 
rank  as  already  stated,  the  queen  being  next  above  the 
ten.  The  taking  of  three  tricks  constitutes  a  point, 
while  the  taking  of  five  is  counted  as  two.  When  the 
trump  is  turned  by  the  dealer,  the  other  players  have 
the  privilege  of  objecting  or  “passing,”  or  they  may 
“order  it  up.”  If  “ordered  up,”  the  dealer  must  dis¬ 
card  one  card,  and  take  the  trump  turned  instead.  If 
the  other  players  all  “pass,”  the  dealer  may  “take  it 
up.”  The  failure  of  the  party  “ordering  up”  or 
“taking  up”  to  capture  three  tricks  is  a  “euchre,” 
and  counts  two  points  for  opposite  party.  In  a  partner 
game  a  player  may  take  his  partner’s  best  card,  and 
rtplay  it  alone”  against  his  opponents.  He  counts 
four  if  he  takes  five  tricks,  but  is  euchred  if  he  fail  to 
take  three. 

EUCLID.  Of  the  lives  of  the  Greek  mathematicians 
generally  very  little  is  known,  and  among  the  number 
Euclid  is  no  exception  ;  we  are  ignorant  not  only  of 
the  dates  of  his  birth  and  death,  but  also  of  his  parent¬ 
age,  his  teachers,  and  the  residence  of  his  early  years. 

Among  his  works  which  have  come  down  to  us  the  most 
remarkable  is  the  Elements.  They  consist  of  thirteen 
books;  two  more  are  frequently  added,  but  there  is  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  they  are  the  work  of  a  later  mathe¬ 
matician,  Hypsicles  of  Alexandria.  At  the  outset  of  the 
first  book  occur  the  definitions  or  explanations  of  the 
meanings  of  the  terms  employed  ;  the  postulates  which 
limit  the  instruments  to  be  used  in  the  constructions  to 
the  ruler  and  the  compasses  ;  and  the  axioms  or  com¬ 
mon  notions,  the  fundamental  principles  from  which 
mathematical  truths  are  deduced.  The  propositions 
which  consist  of  both  theorems  and  problems,  deal  with 
rectilineal  figures,  principally  the  triangle  and  the  par¬ 
allelogram,  and  the  book  concludes  with  the  celebrated 
Pythagorean  theorem  and  its  converse.  The  second 
book  is  occupied  with  the  consideration  of  the  rectan¬ 
gular  parallelograms  contained  by  the  segment  of 
straight  lines,  and  their  relation  to  certain  squares.  It 
contains  only  two  problems,  the  one  to  divide  a  straight 
line  in  medial  section  (“  the  divine  section,”  as  it  was 
afterward  called),  and  the  other  which  shows  how  to 
effect  the  quadrature  of  any  rectilinial  area.  The  third 
book,  prefaced  with  a  few  definitions,  discusses  the 
properties  of  circles.  The  fourth  book  contains  no 
theorems.  The  problems  are  on  the  inscription  in,  and 
circumscription  about  circles  of  triangles,  squares  and 
certain  regular  polygons,  and  on  the  inscription  of  circles 
in,  and  the  circumscription  of  circles  about  some  of 
these  figures.  The  fifth  book  stands  alone,  depending 
upon  none  of  the  preceding  books,  and  contains  the 
theory  of  proportion,  with  respect  not  merely  to  geo¬ 
metrical  magnitudes,  such  as  lines,  angles,  areas,  solids, 
but  to  any  magnitudes  of  which  multiples  can  be  formed. 
The  sixth  book  contains  the  application  of  the  theory 
of  proportion,  mostly  to  rectilineal  figures.  The  sev¬ 
enth,  eighth,  and  ninth  books  are  arithmetical,  that  is, 
treat  of  the  properties  of  numbers.  The  tenth  book 
is  the  longest  of  the  Elements.  It  is  occupied 
with  the  consideration  of  commensurable  and  incom¬ 
mensurable  magnitudes,  and  ends  with  the  proposition 
that  the  diagonal  and  the  side  of  a  square  are  incom¬ 
mensurable. 

The  eleventh,  twelfth  and  thirteenth  books  treat 
mainly  of  solid  geometry.  In  the  eleventh  are  given 
the  definitions  which  serve  for  the  three  books,  the 
principal  properties  of  straight  lines  and  planes,  of  solid 
angles,  and  of  parallelopipeds.  The  twelfth  book  begins 
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with  two  theorems  of  plane  geometry,  and  then  dis* 
cusses  chiefly  the  properties  of  pyramids,  cones  and 
cylinders. 

The  question  has  often  been  mooted,  to  what  extent 
Euclid,  in  his  Elements ,  is  a  discoverer  or  a  compiler. 
To  this  question  no  entirely  satisfactory  answer  can  be 
given,  for  scarcely  any  of  the  writings  of  the  earlier 
geometers  have  come  down  to  our  times. 

The  first  six  and,  less  frequently,  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  books  are  the  only  parts  of  the  Elements  which 
are  now  read  in  the  schools  or  universities  of  the  United 
States;  and,  within  recent  years,  strenuous  endeavors  have 
been  made  by  modern  educators  and  mathematician? 
and  scholars  of  long  experience  to  supersede  even  these. 
On  the  Continent,  Euclid  has  for  many  years  been 
abandoned,  and  his  place  supplied  by  numerous  treatises, 
certainly  not  models  of  geometrical  rigor  and  arrange¬ 
ment.  The  fact  that  for  twenty  centuries  the  Elements, 
or  parts  of  them,  have  held  their  ground  as  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  geometry  is  a  proof  that  they  are,  at  any  rate, 
not  unsuitable  for  such  a  purpose.  They  are,  speaking 
generally,  not  too  difficult  for  novices  in  the  science ; 
the  demonstrations  are  rigorous,  ingenious,  and  often 
elegant ;  the  mixture  of  problems  and  theorems  give? 
perhaps  some  variety,  and  makes  their  study  less- 
monotonous  ;  and,  if  regard  be  had  merely  to  the  metri¬ 
cal  properties  of  space  as  distinguished  from  the  graph 
ical,  hardly  any  cardinal  geometrical  truths  are  omitted. 

EUCLID,  of  Megara,  a  Greek  philosopher,  the 
founder  of  the  Megarian  school,  was  born  in  the  lattei 
half  of  the  fifth  century  B.  c.,  probably  at  Megara, 
though  Gela  in  Sicily  has  also  been  named  as  his  birth¬ 
place.  He  was  one  of  the  most  devoted  of  the  disciple? 
of  Socrates.  If  we  may  believe  Aulus  Gellius,  such  wa? 
his  enthusiasm  that,  when  a  decree  was  passed  forbid¬ 
ding  the  Megarians  to  enter  Athens,  he  regularly  visited 
his  master  by  night  in  the  disguise  of  a  woman ;  and  he 
was  one  of  the  little  band  of  intimate  friends  who  had 
the  privilege  of  listening  to  the  hero’s  last  discourse. 
After  his  master’s  death,  he  withdrew,  with  a  number 
of  his  fellow-disciples,  to  Megara;  and  it  has  been  con¬ 
jectured,  though  there  is  no  direct  evidence,  that  this 
was  the  period  of  Plato’s  residence  in  Megara,  of  which 
indications  appear  in  the  Theatetus.  The  fundamental 
principle  of  Euclid’s  philosophy  was  a  combination  of 
the  Eleatic  conception  of  Being —  the  One  and  All,  and 
the  Socratic  conception  of  the  Good. 

Of  Euclid’s  followers  the  chief  were  Eubulides,  who 
taught  Demosthenes  and  wrote  against  Aristotle;  Diodorus 
Chronus,  the  author  of  certain  arguments  to  prove  the 
impossibility  of  motion  ;  Philo,  and,  most  famous  of 
all,  Stilpo,  who  was  distinguished  by  the  attractiveness  of 
His  lectures. 

EUDOCIA,  the  wife  of  Theodosius  II.,  was  the 
daughter  of  the  Athenian  sophist  Leontius,  or  Leon. 
It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  date  of  her  birth  more  pre¬ 
cisely  than  in  the  last  decade  of  the  fourth  century.  -She 
was  called  Athenais  prior  to  her  conversion  to  Chris¬ 
tianity.  By  her  father  she  was  carefully  instructed  in 
literature  and  the  sciences;  ancLso  high  an  estimate  did 
the  philosopher  form  of  her  beauty  and  merit  that, 
thinking  any  other  endowment  unnecessary,  he  divided 
his  whole  patrimony  between  his  two  sons.  Athenais, 
however,  resented  this  as  an  injustice,  and  carried 
her  plea  to  Constantinople  before  the  emperor.  Here 
she  gained  access  to  Pulcheria,  the  sister  of  Theodosius, 
and  by  her  she  was  secretly  destined  to  be  the  wife  of 
the  emperor.  The  probable  date  of  her  marriage  is  421. 
Before  her  elevation  to  the  throne,  she  renounced 
paganism  and  was  baptized.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
the  birth  of  a  daughter  that  she  received  the  title  of 
Augusta  (42.3).  Her  brothers  she  not  only  forgave,  but 
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raised  to  the  dignity  of  consuls  and  praefects.  Her 
peace  was  soon  after  disturbed  by  the  jealousy  of  her 
husband,  on  account,  it  is  said,  of  his  observing  a  beau¬ 
tiful  apple  which  he  had  presented  to  her  in  the  hands  of 
Paulinus,  his  master  of  the  offices.  The  execution  of 
the  supposed  favorite,  and  the  retirement  of  Eudocia 
in  449  to  Jerusalem,  did  not  appease  the  anger  of  the 
emperor,  who  despatched  a  messenger  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  to  death  two  ecclesiastics  who  had  gained  her 
confidence.  The  assassination  of  his  envoy  provoked 
the  emperor  still  further,  and  Eudocia  was  stripped  of 
her  royal  honors,  and  degraded  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation. 
In  Jerusalem  Eudocia  became  infected  with  the  Euty- 
chian  heresy,  and  through  her  influence  it  made  consid¬ 
erable  progress  in  Syria,  but  the  misfortunes  of  her 
daughter  Licinia  Eudocia  led  her  to  obtain  a  reconcilia¬ 
tion  with  Pulcheria,  and  through  her  mediation  and  that 
of  her  brothers  she  afterward  returned  to  the  com  nunion 
of  the  church.  She  died  at  Jerusalem  about  460,  and 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Stephen.  With  her 
latest  breath  she  protested  that  she  had  never  trans¬ 
gressed  the  bounds  of  innocence  and  friendship.  She 
composed  a  paraphrase  on  the  Octateuch  in  heroic  verse, 
a  paraphrase  of  Daniel  and  Zechariah,  and  a  poem  on 
the  martyrdom  of  St.  Cyrian.  To  these  are  added  a 
ooem  on  her  husband’s  victory  over  the  Persians. 

EUDOCIA  AUGUSTA,  of  Macrembolis,  lived  in  the 
second  half  of  the  eleventh  century.  She  was  the  wife 
of  the  Emperor  Constantine  XI.,  and  after  his  death  of 
Romanus  IV. 

EUDOXUS,  a  physical  philosopher,  was  a  native  of 
Cnidus,  and  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century  B.c.  It  is  chiefly  in  his  quality  of  astronomer 
dm  his  name  has  descended  to  our  times.  What 
particular  service  he  rendered  to  that  science  beyond 
introducing  the  Egyptian  sphere  into  Greece,  and  cor¬ 
recting  the  length  of  the  year,  cannot  now  be  ascer¬ 
tained.  He  died  in  Athens  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his 
age.  Strabo  attributes  to  him  the  introduction  of  the 
odd  quarter  day  into  the  year. 

EUDOXUS,  of  Cyzicus,  a  Greek  navigator  who 
flourished  about  1 30  B.c. 

EUFAULA,  one  of  the  prominent  cities  of  Alabama, 
is  situated  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Chattahoo¬ 
chee  river,  about  forty-nine  miles  from  Columbus,  Ga., 
and  on  the  Central  Georgia,  and  Montgomery  and 
Eufaula  railroads.  The  surrounding  country  in¬ 
cludes  some  of  the  most  productive  cotton  territory  in 
the  South,  and  the  city  has  become  conspicuous  as  a 
shipping  point  for  this  staple.  Eufaula  contains  one  pri¬ 
vate  and  two  national  banks,  two  daily  and  two  weekly 
papers,  ten  churches,  an  academy  and  high  school,  a 
female  college,  several  fine  hotels,  and  manufactures  of 
cotton  goods,  furniture,  carriages,  sash,  doors  and  blinds, 
lubricating  oils,  etc.  Population,  5,000. 

EUGENE,  Francois,  commonly  called  Prince 
Eugene  of  Savoy,  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  his 
time,  bom  at  Paris,  on  October  i8;  1663,  was  the 
fifth  son  of  Eugene  Maurice,  Count  of  Soissons,  who 
was  grandson  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  Charles  Emmanuel 
I.  Originally  destined  for  the  church,  Eugene  was 
known  at  court  as  the  petit  abbe' ;  but  his  own  predilec¬ 
tion  was  strongly  for  the  army.  His  mother,  however, 
had  fallen  into  disgrace  at  court,  and  his  application  for 
a  commission,  repeated  more  than  once,  was  refused  by 
the  king,  Louis  XIV.,  prompted  probably  by  the 
minister  Louvois.  This  engendered  in  him  what  proved 
to  be  a  life-long  resentment  against  the  king  and  his 
native  country.  Having  quitted  France  in  disgust,  he 
proceeded  to  Vienna,  where  the  Emperor  Leopold,  who 
was  alliec  to  his  family,  received  him  kindly,  and 
granted  him  permission;  along  with  several  oth$r 


Frenchmen  of  distinction,  to  serve  against  the  Turks 
under  the  banners  of  Austria.  His  fir.^t  campaign  was 
that  of  1683,  in  which  he  so  distinguished  himself  that 
the  emperor  gave  him  the  command  of  a  regiment  of 
dragoons.  After  several  other  campaigns  he  became 
major-general ;  and  it  was  in  that  capacity  that  he 
served  at  the  siege  of  Belgrade  in  1688.  At  the  instiga¬ 
tion  of  Louvois,  a  decree  of  banishment  from  France 
was  now  issued  against  all  Frenchmen  who  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  serve  in  foreign  armies.  “  I  shall  return  intc 
France  in  spite  of  him,”  said  Eugene,  when  the  newo 
was  communicated  to  him  ;  and  he  continued  his  bril¬ 
liant  career  in  foreign  service,  one  great  stimulus  to  his 
ambition  being  the  hope  that  he  might  be  able  to  enter 
his  native  country  as  an  invader.  In  1691  Louis  XIV., 
secretly  offered  him  the  baton  of  a  marshal  of  France, 
with  the  government  of  Champagne  which  his  father 
had  held,  and  also  a  pension  of  2,000  pistoles.  But 
Eugene  rejected  these  offers  with  indignation,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  combat  the  Turks  commanded  by  the  Sultan 
Kara-Mustapha  in  person.  He  surprised  the  enemy 
September  11,  1697,  at  Zentha,  on  the  Theiss,  in  a 
camp  retrenched  ;  and,  after  an  attack  as  vigorous  as  it 
was  daring,  he  killed  twenty  thousand  of  them,  drove 
ten  thousand  into  the  river,  made  prisoners  of  the 
remainder,  and  took  the  whole  of  their  artillery  and 
baggage.  The  victory  was  one  of  the  most  complete 
and  important  ever  won  by  the  Austrian  arms.  Im¬ 
mediately  after  the  battle,  Eugene  returned  to  Hungary; 
and,  after  a  campaign  distinguished  by  no  remarkable 
event,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  at  length  concluded  with 
the  Turks  at  Carlowitz,  on  January  26,  1699. 

Prince  Eugene’s  next  opportunity  of  distinguishing 
himself  in  active  service  came  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
succession.  At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1701, 
he  was  sent  into  Italy  once  more  to  oppose  his  old  an¬ 
tagonist  Catinat.  He  achieved  a  rapid  success,  forcing 
the  French  army,  after  sustaining  several  checks,  to  re¬ 
tire  behind  the  Oglio.  By  means  of  a  stratagem,  however, 
Eugene  penetrated  into  the  city  of  Cremona  dtfring  the 
night,  at  the  head  of  2,000  men,  and,  though  he  found 
it  impossible  to  hold  the  town,  succeeded  in  carrying  off 
the  Duke  of  Villeroi  as  a  prisoner.  But  as  the  Duke  of 
Vendome,  a  much  abler  general,  replaced  the  captive, 
the  incursion,  daring  though  it  was,  proved  anything 
hut  advantageous  to  the  Austrians.  The  superior  gen¬ 
eralship  of  his  new  opponent,  and  the  fact  that  the 
French  army  had  been  largely  reenforced,  while  reen¬ 
forcements  had  not  been  sent  from  Vienna,  forced 
Prince  Eugene  to  confine  himself  to  a  war  of  ob¬ 
servation,  without  important  results.  This  campaign 
was  terminated  by  the  sanguinary  battle  of  Luzara, 
fought  on  August  1,  1702,  in  which  each  party 
claimed  the  victory.  Both  armies  having  entered 
into  winter  quarters,  Eugene  returned  to  Vienna, 
where  he  was  appointed  president  of  the  council  of 
war.  He  then  set  out  for  Hungary  in  order  to  com¬ 
bat  the  insurgents  in  that  country;  but  his  means  prov¬ 
ing  insufficient,  he  effected  nothing  of  importance.  The 
revolt  was,  however,  put  down  by  the  success  which 
General  Heister  obtained  in  another  quarter.  Prince 
Eugene  accordingly  proceeded  to  Bavaria,  where,  in 
1704,  he  made  his  first  campaign  with  Marlborough. 
Similarity  of  tastes,  views,  and  talents  soon  established 
between  these  two  great  men  a  friendship  which  if 
rarely  to  be  found  amongst  military  chiefs,  and  which 
contributed,  more  than  all  other  causes  put  together,  to 
the  success  which  the  allies  obtained.  The  first  and 
perhaps  the  most  important  of  these  successes  was  that  of 
Hochstadt  or  Blenheim,  gained  on  August  3,  1 704,  where 
the  English  and  imperial  troops  triumphed  over  one  ol 
the  finest  armies  that  France  had  ever  sent  into  Germany. 
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But  since  Prince  Eugene  had  quitted  Italy,  Vendome, 
who  commanded  the  French  army  in  that  country,  had 
obtained  various  successes  against  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
who  had  once  more  deserted  France  and  joined  Austria. 
The  emperor  deemed  the  crisis  so  serious  that  he  re¬ 
called  Eugene  and  sent  him  to  Italy  to  the  assistance  of 
his  ally.  Vendome  at  first  opposed  great  obstacles  to 
the  plan  which  the  prince  had  formed  for  carrying  suc¬ 
cors  into  Piedmonte  ;  but  after  a  variety  of  marches 
and  counter-marches,  in  which  both  commanders  dis¬ 
played  signal  ability,  the  two  armies  met  at  Cassano 
(August  16,  1705),  where  a  deadly  engagement  ensued, 
and  Prince  Eugene  received  two  severe  wounds  which 
forced  him  to  quit  the  field.  This  accident  decided  the 
fate  of  the  battle,  and  for  the  time  suspended  the 
prince’s  march  toward  Piedmont. 

On  September  10,  1706,  having  again  attacked  the 
French  army  in  its  entrenchments,  he  gained  a  com¬ 
plete  victory,  which  decided  the  fate  of  Italy.  This 
brilliant  achievement,  the  result  of  the  most  masterly 
combinations,  and  in  several  respects  the  prototype  of 
the  campaign  of  Marengo  in  1800,  affords  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  examples  of  the  difficulty  of  defending 
extensive  lines  even  against  an  inferior  army,  massed 
upon  one  or  two  points.  In  the  heat  of  the  battle 
Eugene  received  a  wound,  and  was  thrown  from  his 
horse  into  a  ditch.  As  a  recompense  for  so  important 
services  the  prince  received  the  government  of  the 
Milanese,  of  which  he  took  possession  with  great  pomp 
on  April  16,  1707. 

The  prince  now  repaired  to  Vienna,  where  he  was 
received  with  great  enthusiasm  both  by  the  people  and 
by  the  court.  “  I  am  very  well  satisfied  with  you,” 
said  the  emperor,  “  excepting  on  one  point,  which  is, 
that  you  expose  yourself  too  much.”  This  monarch 
immediately  dispatched  Eugene  to  Holland,  and  to  the 
different  courts  of  Germany,  in  order  to  forward  the 
necessary  preparations  for  the  campaign  of  the  following 
year,  1 708. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1708  the  prince  proceeded  to 
Flanders,  in  order  to  assume  the  command  of  the 
forces  which  his  diplomatic  ability  had  been  mainly  in¬ 
strumental  in  assembling.  This  campaign  was  opened 
by  the  victory  of  Oudenarde,  to  which  the  perfect  union 
of  Marlborough  and  Eugene  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
misunderstanding  between  Vendome  and  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  on  the  other,  seem  to  have  equally  con¬ 
tributed.  After  this  important  conquest,  Eugene  and 
Marlborough  proceeded  to  the  Hague,  where  they  were 
received  in  the  most  flattering  manner  by  the  public  and 
by  the  states-gencral.  Negotiations  were  then  opened 
for  peace,  but  proved  fruitless.  The  campaign  of  1709 
was  opened  in  Flanders  by  two  hostile  armies,  each  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  strong.  That  of  the  French 
was  commanded  by  Villars,  who,  fearing  to  compromise 
himself  in  opposition  to  two  such  great  captains  as  Marl¬ 
borough  and  Eugene,  remained  upon  the  defensive,  and 
suffered  them  to  take  Tournay  without  opposition. 
Having  gone  to  succor  Mons  he  was  followed  by  the  al¬ 
lies,  who  attacked  him  at  Malplaquet  on  Septem¬ 
ber  9th,  in  a  formidable  position,  where  he  had  had 
time  to  entrench  himself.  The  attack  was  made  with 
equal  vigor  and  ability  ;  but  owing  to  the  strength  of 
the  French  position,  and  the  tenacity  with  which  it  was 
maintained,  the  victory  was  purchased  at  the  cost  of 
twenty-five  thousand  men  killed  on  the  field  of  battle, 
and  the  Dutch  infantry  was  almost  annihilated.  Al¬ 
though  the  allies  remained  masters  of  the  field  of  battle, 
this  barren  advantagehad  been  so  dearly  bought  that  they 
found  themselves  soon  afterward  out  of  all  condition  to 
undertake  anything.  Their  army  accordingly  went  into 
winter-quarters,  and  Prince  Eugene  returned  to  Vienna, 
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whence  the  emperor  almost  immediately  dispatched  him 
to  Berlin.  From  the  king  of  Prussia  the  prince  ob¬ 
tained  everything  which  he  had  been  instructed  to  re¬ 
quire  ;  and  having  thus  fulfilled  his  mission,  he  returned 
into  Flanders,  where,  excepting  the  capture  of  Douai, 
Bethune,  and  Aire,  the  campaign  of  1710  presented 
nothing  remarkable.  On  the  death  of  the  emperor 
Joseph  I.  in  April,  1711,  Prince  Eugene,  in  concert 
with  the  empress,  exerted  his  utmost  endeavors  to  se¬ 
cure  the  crown  to  the  arch-duke,  who  afterward 
ascended  the  imperial  throne  under  the  name  of  Charles 
VI.  In  the  same  year  the  changes  which  had  occurred 
in  the  policy,  or  rather  the  caprice,  of  Queen  Anne, 
brought  about  an  approximation  between  England  and 
France,  and  put  an  end  to  the  influence  which  Marl¬ 
borough  had  hitherto  possessed.  When  this  political 
revolution  became  known,  Prince  Eugene  immediately 
repaired  to  London,  charged  with  a  mission  from  the 
emperor  to  reestablish  the  credit  of  his  illustrious  com¬ 
panion  in  arms,  as  well  as  to  reattach  England  to 
the  coalition.  The  mission  having  proved  unsuc¬ 
cessful,  the  emperor  found  himself  under  the 
necessity  of  making  the  campaign  of  1712  with 
the  aid  of  the  Dutch  alone.  The  defection  of 
the  English,  however,  did  not  induce  Prince  Eugene 
to  abandon  his  favorite  plan  of  invading  France. 
He  resolved,  at  whatever  cost,  to  penetrate  into  Cham¬ 
pagne  ;  and  in  order  to  support  his  operations  by  the 
possession  of  some  important  places,  he  began  by  mak¬ 
ing  himself  master  of  Quesnoy.  But  the  Dutch,  having 
been  surprised  and  beaten  in  the  lines  of  Denain,  where 
Prince  Eugene  had  placed  them,  he  was  obliged  to 
abandon  the  project  which  he  had  so  long  cherished. 
This  was  the  last  campaign  in  which  Austria  acted  in 
conjunction  with  her  allies.  But  the  superiority  of  the 
French  army  prevented  Eugene  from  relieving  either 
Landau  or  Freiburg,  which  were  successively  obliged  to 
capitulate  ;  and  seeing  the  empire  thus  laid  open  to  the 
armies  of  France,  and  even  the  hereditary  states  them¬ 
selves  exposed  to  invasion,  the  prince  counseled  his 
master  to  make  peace.  Sensible  of  the  prudence  of  this 
advice,  the  emperor  immediately  intrusted  Eugene  with 
full  powers  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  was 
concluded  at  Rastadt,  March  6,  1714.  In  the  spring  of 
1716  the  emperor,  having  concluded  an  offensive  alliance 
with  Venice  against  Turkey,  appointed  Eugene  to  com¬ 
mand  the  army  of  Hungary  ;  and  at  Peterwaradin,  with 
a  force  not  exceeding  sixty  thousand  men,  he  gained 
(August  5,  1716)  a  signal  victory  over  the  l  urks,  who 
had  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men 
in  the  field.  In  recognition  of  this  service  to  Christen¬ 
dom  the  pope  sent  to  the  victorious  general  the  con¬ 
secrated  rapier  which  the  court  of  Rome  was  accustomed 
to  bestow  upon  those  who  had  triumphed  over  the  in¬ 
fidels.  But  the  ensuing  campaign,  that  of  1717,  was 
still  more  remarkable  on  account  of  the  battle  of  Bel¬ 
grade.  After  having  besieged  the  city  for  a  month  he 
found  himself  in  a  most  critical,  if  not  hopeless,  situa¬ 
tion.  The  force  opposed  to  him  numbered  six  times 
his  own  army,  which  besides  was  becoming  smaller  even- 
day  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  dysentery.  In  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  only  possible  deliverance  was  by  a  bold 
and  decided  stroke.  Accordingly  on  the  morning  of 
August  16,  1717,  Prince  Eugene  ordered  a  general 
attack,  which  resulted  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  enemy 
with  an  enormous  loss,  and  in  the  capitulation  of  the 
city  six  days  afterward.  The  prince  was  wounded  in 
the  heat  of  the  action,  this  being  the  thirteenth  time 
that  he  had  been  hit  upon  the  field  of  batde.  On  his 
return  to  Vienna  he  received,  among  other  testimonials 
of  gratitude,  a  sword  valued  at  eighty  thousand  florjqs 
from  the  emperor, 
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As  the  government  of  the  Netherlands,  formerly  con¬ 
ferred  upon  Eugene,  had  now  for  some  reason  been  be¬ 
stowed  on  a  sister  of  the  emperor,  the  prince  was 
appointed  vicar-general  of  Italy,  with  a  pension  of  three 
hundred  thousand  florins.  The  contest  which  arose  out 
of  the  succession  of  Augustus  II.  to  the  throne  of 
Poland  having  afforded  Austria  a  pretext  for  attacking 
France,  war  was  resolved  on,  contrary  to  the  advice  of 
Eugene.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  he  was  appointed 
to  command  the  army  destined  to  act  upon  the  Rhine, 
which  from  the  commencement  had  very  superior  forces 
opposed  to  it ;  and  if  it  could  not  prevent  the  capture  of 
of  Philipsburg  after  a  long  siege,  it  at  least  prevented  the 
enemy  from  entering  Bavaria.  Prince  Eugene,  having 
now  attained  his  seventy-first  year,  no  longer  possessed 
the  vigor  and  activity  necessary  for  a  general  in  the 
field,  and  he  welcomed  the  peace  which  was  concluded 
October  3,  1735.  On  his  return  to  Vienna,  his  health 
declined  more  and  more,  and  he  died  in  that  capital 
April  21,  1736,  leaving  an  immense  inheritance  to  his 
niece,  the  Princess  Victoria  of  Savoy. 

EUGENIUS,  the  name  of  four  popes. 

Eugenius  I.  was  a  native  of  Rome.  Elected  pope  in 
654,  on  the  banishment  of  Martin  I.  by  the  Emperor 
Constans  II.  He  died  in  657,  and  was  canonized,  his 
day  being  June  2. 

Eugenius  II.  was  a  native  of  Rome,  and  was  chosen 
to  succeed  Pascal  I.,  in  824.  A  council  which  assem¬ 
bled  at  Rome,  during  the  reign  of  Eugenius,  passed  sev¬ 
eral  enactments  for  the  restoration  of  Church  discipline, 
took  measures  for  the  foundation  of  schools  and  chap¬ 
ters,  and  decided  against  priests  wearing  a  secular 
dress  or  engaging  in  secular  occupations.  Eugenius 
also  adopted  various  provisions  for  the  care  of  the  poor 
and  of  widows  and  orphans,  and  on  that  account  re¬ 
ceived  the  name  of  “  father  of  the  people.”  He  died  in 
827. 

Eugenius  III.,  a  native  of  Pisa,  was  elected  pope  in 
February,  1 145.  Duringnearly  the  whole  of  his  pontifi¬ 
cate  Eugenius  was  unable  to  reside  in  Rome.  Hardly 
had  he  left  the  city  to  be  consecrated  in  the  monastery 
of  Farfa,  when  the  citizens,  under  the  influence  of 
Arnold  of  Brescia — the  great  opponent  of  the  pope’s 
temporal  power  —  established  the  old  Roman  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  elected  Giordano  to  be  “  patrician.  ”  Eugenius 
appealed  for  help  to  Tivoli  and  to  other  cities  at  feud 
with  Rome,  and  with  their  aid  was  successful  in  making 
such  conditions  with  the  Roman  citizens  as  enabled  him 
for  a  time  to  hold  the  semblance  of  authority  in  his  cap¬ 
ital.  In  December,  1145,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Louis 
VII.,  of  France,  calling  on  him  to  take  part  in  another 
crusade ;  and  at  a  great  diet  held  at  Spires,  in  1 146,  the 
Emperor  Conrad  III.  also,  and  many  of  his  nobles 
were  incited  to  dedicate  themselves  to  the  holy  warfare. 
In  1150,  through  the  aid  of  the  King  of  Sicily,  he  was 
able  again  to  enter  Rome,  but  the  jealousy  of  the  repub¬ 
licans  soon  compelled  him  to  retire.  The  Emperor 
Frederick  Barbarossa  had  promised  to  aid  him  against 
his  revolted  subjects,  but  the  death  of  Eugenius,  at  Tiv¬ 
oli,  June  7,  1153,  prevented  the  fulfillment  of  the  en¬ 
gagement. 

Eugenius  IV.,  born  in  1383,  was  the  son  of  a  Vene¬ 
tian  merchant,  and  bore  the  name  of  Gabriel  Condol- 
mieri.  His  mother  was  the  sister  of  Gregory  XII.,  and 
when  Gregory  mounted  the  papal  throne  in  1406, 
Gabriel,  then  a  Celestine  monk,  became  bishop  ot 
Sienna.  In  1408,  he  was  made  cardinal,  and  on  the 
death  of  Martin  V.  he  was  elected  pope  March  3,  1431. 
Martin  V.  belonged  to  the  House  of  Colonna,  and  the 
r'ch  treasures  which  he  had  accumulated  during  his  pon¬ 
tificate  remained  in  their  hands.  Eugenius,  however, 
Claimed  their  possession,  as  the  papal  successor  of  Martin, 


and  this  being  refused,  he,  with  the  aid  of  the  rival  faction 
of  the  Orsini  and  the  general  body  of  the  Roman  citizens, 
seized  all  the  Colon nas  who  were  in  Rome,  captured 
their  castles  in  the  surrounding  country,  and  compelled 
the  prince  of  Salerno  to  make  humiliating  terms.  \\  it  h 
the  large  sum  of  money  acquired  from  the  Colonnas  he 
was  enabled  soon  afterward  to  quell  a  revolt  which  had 
assumed  serious  dimensions  in  the  Roman  states,  and 
for  a  time  his  power  was  undisputed  throughout  all  his 
dominions. 

On  the  day  that  he  was  chosen  pope  the  council 
appointed  by  his  predecessor  met  at  Basel.  Three  prin¬ 
cipal  subjects  were  to  engage  its  attention  —  the  recon¬ 
ciliation  of  the  Hussites,  the  reform  of  the  Church,  and 
the  reunion  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches.  A  great 
victory  gained  by  the  Hussites  a  few  weeks  after  the 
council  met  seemed,  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of 
the  members,  to  lend  to  the  two  former  subjects  an 
additional  and  supreme  urgency,  and  they  actually 
arranged  to  receive  a  deputation  of  the  Hussites  for  the 
purpose  of  agreeing  to  a  peaceable  settlement  of  the 
points  in  dispute.  Such  a  proposal,  however,  at  once 
excited  the  alarm  of  Eugenius  —  alarm  regarding  his 
own  authority,  and  alarm  at  the  manifestation  of  such 
signs  of  clemency  toward  heretics. 

In  the  year  1434,  the  Colonnas,  aided  by  the  Visconti, 
compelled  Eugenius  to  flee  from  Rome.  He  escaped 
in  disguise  to  Florence,  and  afterward,  notwithstanding 
an  offer  of  assistance  from  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
took  up  his  residence  at  Bologna.  Meantime  the  essen¬ 
tial  subjects  of  dispute  between  him  and  the  council,  so 
far  from  being  settled,  were  gradually  leading  to  a  crisis, 
and  when  finally  the  council  endeavored  to  deprive  him 
of  the  power  of  conferring  benefices,  he  in  1437,  sought 
to  change  the  place  of  meeting  to  Ferrara,  on  the  ground 
that  the  latter  place  was  more  suitable  for  discussing 
the  reunion  with  the  Greek  Church.  The  council  replied 
by  summoning  him  to  appear  before  them  within  sixty 
days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they,  on  his  failing  to 
appear,  suspended  him  from  his  functions.  In  January 
10,  1438,  the  opposition  council,  supported  by  the 
Emperor  Sigistrund  and  the  patriarch,  met  at  Ferrara, 
but  on  account  of  an  outbreak  of  the  plague,  the  place 
of  meeting  was  changed  to  Florence.  FI  ere  the  act 
declaring  the  reunion  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches 
was  published  July  6,  1439.  Meantime,  the  council  at 
Basel  proceeded  to  elect  as  pope  Amadeus,  Duke  of 
Savoy,  under  the  title  of  Felix  V.,  and  continued  the 
work  of  reform  until  1443.  In  October,  of  that  year, 
Eugenius,  with  the  aid  of  Alphonso,  King  of  Aragon, 
whose  claim  to  the  throne  he  had  supported  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  Rene,  of  Anjou,  was  enabled  to  enter  Rome  : 
and  in  1447,  through  the  subtle  but  unprincipled  craft  of 
Hineas  Sylvius  Piccolomini,  who  had  forsaken  his  old 
master  Amadeus,  the  whole  of  Germany  was  induced  to 
declare  against  the  anti-pope.  The  same  day,  however, 
that  news  reached  Eugenius  of  this  diplomatic  triumph 
he  was  seized  with  a  mortal  illness,  and,  after  only  lin¬ 
gering  to  sign  the  treaty  of  pacification,  he  died  Febru¬ 
ary  23,  1447. 

EUGUBINE  are  seven  tablets  of  brass  containing  a 
series  of  sacerdotal  inscriptions  in  the  ancient  Umbrian 
language,  of  inestimable  value  to  the  student  of  Italian 
linguistics.  The  tables  contain  the  acts  of  a  corporation 
of  priests  called  the  Attidien  Brethren,  who  had  author¬ 
ity  over  a  considerable  region,  and  probably  derived 
their  name  from  an  ancient  town,  Attidium,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  modern  Attigio.  The  brethren  were 
twelve  in  number,  and  acted  under  the  presidency  of  an 
adfertur.  They  offered  sacrifices  to  a  large  number  of 
gods  and  goddesses  —  Jupiter,  Sancus,  Mars,  Fisus, 
Grabovjus,  Cerfiws,  Vofionus,  Tefer,  etc.,  many  qf 
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whom  are  altogether  unknown  to  the  classical  student, 
and  probably  belonged  to  an  indigenous  Umbrian  cult. 

^  EULENSPIEGEL,  one  of  tne  most  popular  of 
European  chapbooks,  consisting  of  stories  of  ludicrous 
roguery,  in  which  the  love  of  fun  is  not  unmingled  with 
the  love  of  mischief.  The  name  in  its  present  form  is 
equivalent  to  Owl’s  Mirror.  No  definite  explanation 
has  been  given  of  the  origin  of  the  name,  but  one  in¬ 
terpretation  makes  it  rest  on  the  fact  that  man  recog¬ 
nizes  his  faults  no  more  than  an  owl  that  looks  into  a 
nirror. 

According  to  an  old  tradition,  the  tricks  and  jests  of 
the  collection  are  attributed  to  a  certain  Till  or  Tyll 
Eulenspiegel,  otherwise  Till  the  Saxon  or  Tylus  Sax- 
onicus,  who  was  born  at  lvneitlingen  near  Schoppen- 
stadt,  in  the  duchy  of  Brunswick,  and  was  the  son  of 
(  laus  Eulenspiegel  and  Anna  Wortbeck.  He  is  usually 
stated  to  have  been  buried  in  1350  at  Molln,  about  four 
leagues  from  Lubeck,  and  that  his  tomb  was  adorned 
with  a  fantastic  effigy,  holding  in  one  hand  a  little 
tankard  with  a  jack-in-a-box,  and  in  the  other  a  basket 
full  of  little  mannikins  with  fool’s  caps  on  their  heads. 

EULER,  Leonard,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
mathematicians  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  born 
at  Basel,  on  April  15, 1707.  After  receiving  preliminary 
instructions  in  mathematics  from  his  father,  he  was  sent 
to  the  University  of  Basel,  where  geometry  soon  be¬ 
came  his  favorite  study.  While  he  was  keenly  engaged 
in  physiological  researches,  he  composed  a  dissertation 
on  the  nature  and  propagation  of  sound,  and  an  answer 
to  a  prize-question  concerning  the  masting  of  ships,  to 
which  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  adjudged  the 
second  rank  in  the  year  172 7. 

In  1727,  on  the  invitation  of  Catherine  I.,  Euler  took 
up  his  residence  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  was  made  an 
associate  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  In  1730,  he  be¬ 
came  professor  of  physics,  and  in  1733  he  succeeded  his 
friend  Daniel  Bernoulli  in  the  chair  of  mathematics. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  he  carried  the  integral  calculus 
to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection,  invented  the  calcula¬ 
tion  of  sines,  reduced  analytical  operations  to  a  greater 
simplicity,  and  threw  new  light  on  nearly  all  parts  of 
abstract  or  pure  mathematics.  In  1735  a  problem  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  academy,  for  the  solution  of  which  several 
eminent  mathematicians  had  demanded  the  space  of 
some  months,  was  solved  by  Euler  in  three  days,  but 
the  effort  threw  him  into  a  fever  which  endangered  his 
life  and  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  right  eye. 

In  1741  Euler  accepted  the  invitation  of  Frederick 
the  Great  to  Berlin,  where  he  was  made  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  professor  of  mathematics. 

The  respect  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  Russians  was 
strikingly  shown  in  1760,  when  a  farm  he  occupied  near 
Charlottenburg  happened  to  be  pillaged  by  the  invading 
Russian  army.  On  its  being  ascertained  that  the  farm 
belonged  to  Euler,  the  general  immediately  ordered 
compensation  to  be  paid,  and  the  Empress  Elizabeth 
sent  an  additional  sum  of  four  thousand  crowns.  In  1 766 
Euler  with  difficulty  obtained  permission  from  the  king 
of  Prussia  to  return  to  Petersburg,  to  which  he  had  been 
originally  invited  by  Catherine  II.  Soon  after  his  return 
to  St.  Petersburg  a  cataract  formed  in  his  left  eye,  which 
ultimately  deprived  him  almost  entirely  of  sight.  It  was 
in  these  circumstances  that  he  dictated  to  his  servant, 
a  tailor’s  apprentice,  who  was  absolutely  devoid  of  mathe¬ 
matical  knowledge,  his  Elements  of  Algebra ,  a  work 
which,  though  purely  elementary,  displays  the  mathe¬ 
matical  genius  of  its  author,  and  is  still  reckoned  one  of 
the  best  works  of  its  class.  The  two  prize-questions  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  same  academy  for  177°  an<^  I772  were  de- 
signed  to  obtain  a  more  perfect  theory  of  the  moon’s 
motion.  Euler,  assisted  by  his  eldest  son  Johann  Al- 
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belt,  was  a  competitor  for  these  prizes,  and  obtained 
both. 

Some  time  after  this  the  celebrated  Wenzell,  by 
couching  the  cataract,  restored  Euler’s  sight ;  but  a  too 
harsh  use  of  the  recovered  faculty,  along  with  some 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  surgeons,  brought  about 
a  relapse.  With  the  assistance  of  his  sons,  and  of  Krafft 
and  Lexell,  however,  he  continued  his  labors,  neither 
the  loss  of  his  sight  nor  the  infirmities  of  an  advanced 
age  being  sufficient  to  check  his  activity. 

Euler’s  knowledge  was  more  general  than  might  have 
been  expected  in  one  who  had  pursued  with  such  unre¬ 
mitting  ardor  mathematics  and  astronomy  as  his  favor¬ 
ite  studies.  He  had  made  very  considerable  progress  in 
medical,  botanical,  and  chemical  science,  and  he  was  an 
excellent  classical  scholar,  and  extensively  read  in  gen¬ 
eral  literature.  He  was  much  indebted  to  an  uncom¬ 
mon  memory,  which  seemed  to  retain  every  idea  that 
was  conveyed  to  it,  either  from  reading  or  meditation. 
He  could  repeat  the  ALneid of  Virgil  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  without  hesitation,  and  indicate  the  first  and 
last  line  of  every  page  of  the  edition  which  he  used. 
Euler’s  constitution  was  uncommonly  vigorous,  and  his 
general  health  was  always  good.  His  last  subject  of 
investigation  was  the  motion  of  balloons,  and  the  last 
subject  on  which  he  conversed  was  the  newly  discovered 
planet  Herschel.  On  the  September  18,  1783,  whilst 
he  was  amusing  himself  at  tea  with  one  of  his  grand¬ 
children,  he  was  struck  with  apoplexy,  which  terminated 
his  illustrious  career  at  the  age  of  seventy-six.  Euler’s 
genius  was  great,  and  his  industry  still  greater.  His 
works,  if  printed  in  their  completeness  would  occupy 
from  60  to  80  quarto  volumes. 

EUMENES,  a  native  of  Cardia,  was  born  360  B.C., 
and  died  in  315.  At  a  very  early  age  he  was  employed 
as  private  secretary  by  Philip,  King  of  Macedonia,  and 
on  the  death  of  that  prince  he  was  continued  in  the  same 
office  by  Alexander.  In  this  capacity  he  accompanied 
Alexander  into  Asia.  The  esteem  in  which  he  was  held 
by  his  royal  master  was  proved  by  his  appointment  to  a 
high  military  command.  See  Plutarch’s  Life  of  Eu - 
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EUMENIDES.  See  Erinyes. 

EUNAPIUS,  a  Greek  sophist  and  historian,  born  at 
Sardis,  347  A.  D. 

EUNOMIUS,  one  of  the  chief  leaders  of  the  extreme 
or  Anomoean  Arians,  who  are  sometimes  accordingly 
called  Eunomians,  was  born  at  Dacora  in  Cappadocia 
early  in  the  fourth  century.  The  Eunomian  heresy  was 
formally  condemned  by  the  oecumenical  council  of  Con¬ 
stantinople.  The  sect  maintained  a  separate  existence 
for  some  time,  but  gradually  fell  away  owing  to  internal 
divisions. 

EUNUCH,  an  emasculated  person.  From  remote 
antiquity  among  the  Orientals,  as  also  at  a  later  period 
in  Greece,  eunuchs  were  employed  to  take  charge  of  the 
women,  or  generally  as  chamberlains  —  whence  the 
name  —  those  who  have  charge  of  the  bedchamber. 
Their  position  in  the  harems  of  princes  affording  them 
the  ready  means  of  access  to  the  royal  person,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  they  were  frequently  enabled  to  exercise 
an  important  influence  over  princes,  and  even  to  raise 
themselves  to  stations  of  great  trust  and  power.  Hence 
the  term  eunuch  in  Egypt  came  to  be  applied  to  any 
court  officer,  whether  a  castratus  or  not.  The  vulgar 
notion  that  eunuchs  are  necessarily  deficient  in  courage 
and  in  intellectual  vigor  is  amply  refuted  by  history. 
The  hideous  trade  of  castrating  boys  to  be  sold  as  eu¬ 
nuchs  for  Moslem  harems  has  continned  to  modern 
times,  the  principal  district  whence  they  are  taken  being 
the  inland  of  northeastern  Africa.  As  the  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  children  die  after  the  operation  (generally 
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total  removal),  such  as  recover  fetch  at  least  three  or 
four  times  the  ordinary  price  of  slaves.  Even  more 
vile,  as  being  practiced  among  a  civilized  European  na¬ 
tion,  has  been  the  Italian  practice  of  castrating  boys  to 
prevent  the  natural  development  of  the  voice,  in  order 
to  train  them  as  adult  soprano  singers,  such  as  might 
till  lately  be  heard  in  the  Sixtire  Chapel.  Though  such 
mutilation  is  a  crime  punishable  with  severity,  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  “  soprani  ”  never  failed  so  long  as  their  musical 
powers  were  in  demand  in  high  quarters.  Driven  long 
ago  from  the  Italian  stage  by  public  opinion,  they  re¬ 
mained  the  musical  glory  and  moral  shame  of  the  papal 
choir  till  the  accession  of  the  present  pope  (Leo  XIII.), 
one  of  whose  first  acts  was  to  get  rid  of  them.  This 
unnatural  development  of  asceticism  appears  in  early 
Christian  ages,  its  votaries  acting  on  the  texts  Mat.  xix, 
12,  v.  28-30. 

EUPATORIA,  a  seaport  town  of  European  Russia, 
in  the  government  of  Taurida.  Population,  9,284. 

EUPEN,  the  chief  town  of  a  circle  in  the  district  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  Rhenish  province  of  Prussia,  is  situ¬ 
ated  in  a  beautiful  valley  at  the  confluence  of  the  Hill 
and  Vesdre.  Population,  15,000. 

EUPHORBIUM,  an  acrid,  dull-yellow  or  brown 
resin,  of  the  concreted  milky  juice  of  a  cactus-like  per¬ 
ennial  plant  of  the  natural  order  Euphorbiaceae,  indig¬ 
enous  to  Morocco.  It  is  procured  by  making  incis¬ 
ions  in  the  branches  of  the  plant,  and  allowing  the  juice 
to  harden  in  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Pliny  states  that  the 
name  of  the  drug  was  given  to  it  in  honor  of  Euphor- 
bus,  the  physician  of  Juba  II.,  King  of  Mauritania.  In 
former  times  euphorbium  was  valued  in  medicine  for  its 
drastic,  purgative,  and  emetic  properties;  and  as  an 
errhine  it  is  still  occasionally  resorted  to.  On  account 
of  the  violence  of  its  action,  it  requires  to  be  mixed  for 
use  with  starch  or  flour. 

EUPHORION,  a  Greek  poet  and  grammarian, 
was  born  at  Chalcis  in  Euboea  in  the  126th  Olympiad, 
274  B.C.  After  amassing  great  wealth,  he  retired  (221 
B.c. )  to  the  court  of  Syria,  and  there  assisted  Antiochus 
the  Great  in  forming  the  royal  library  at  Antioch,  which 
it  was  intended  should  rival  that  of  Alexandria  ;  and  in 
this  employment  he  died  probably  about  200  B.C. 

EUPHRANOR,  a  painter  and  statuary  of  Greece, 
who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century 
B.C.,  was  born  in  the  territory  of  Corinth,  but,  having 
practiced  his  art  and  acquired  his  renown  at  Athens,  is 
always  identified  with  the  Athenian  school.  In  sculpt¬ 
ure  he  produced  a  great  number  of  pieces.  Of  the 
finest  of  these,  a  figure  of  Paris,  a  beautiful  copy  now 
exists. 

EUPHRATES.  The  Euphrates  has  been  one  of 
the  best  known  rivers  of  the  world  from  the  remotest 
antiquity.  The  character  of  the  Euphrates  is  that  of  a 
river  of  the  first  order  struggling  through  high  hills  or 
rather  low  mountains,  and  making  an  exceedingly  tor¬ 
tuous  course  as  it  forces  its  way  over  a  rocky  or  a  peb¬ 
bly  bed  from  one  natural  barrier  to  another.  As  it 
winds  round  its  numerous  barriers  it  carries  occasionally 
toward  each  of  the  cardinal  points  a  considerable  body 
of  water,  and  is  shallow  enough  in  some  places  for 
loaded  camels  to  pass  in  autumn,  the  water  rising  to 
about  four  and  one-half  feet. 

.  The  river  in  one  part  of  its  course,  about  the  thirty- 
sixth  parallel  of  latitude,  runs  through  a  valley  of  a  few 
miles  in  width,  which  it  has  eroded  in  the  rocky  surface, 
and  which,  being  more  or  less  covered  with  alluvial  soil 
is  pretty  generally  cultivated  by  artificial  irrigation. 
The  method  of  irrigation  is  peculiar,  dams  of  solid 
masonry  being  run  into  the  bed  of  the  river,  frequently 
from  both  sides  at  once,  so  as  to  raise  the  level  of  the 
stream  and  thus  to  give  a  water  power  of  several  feet 


in  height  which  is  used  to  turn  a  gigantic  wheel  some¬ 
times  forty  feet  in  diameter.  The  water  is  thus  raised 
to  a  trough  at  the  top  of  the  dam,  and  from  thence  is 
distributed  among  the  gardens,  and  melon  beds,  and  rice 
fields,  occupying  the  valley  between  the  immediate  bed 
of  the  river  and  the  rocky  banks  which  shut  it  out  front 
the  desert.  The  wheels,  which  are  of  the  most  primi¬ 
tive  construction,  being  made  of  rough  branches  of 
trees,  with  100  or  150  rude  clay  vessels  slung  on  the 
outer  edge,  raise  a  prodigious  amount  of  water,  and  are, 
moreover,  exceedingly  picturesque,  the  dams  or  aqueducts 
to  which  they  are  attached  being  often  formed  of  a  series 
of  well-built  Gothic  arches  ;  but  they  are  great  impedi¬ 
ments  to  navigation,  as  they  cause  a  current  of  six  or 
seven  knots  an  hour,  which  cannot  be  surmounted  by 
any  ordinary  steam  power.  In  some  parts  .of  the  river 
300  of  these  wheels  have  been  counted  within  a  space  of 
130  miles,  and  when  our  steamers  first  appeared  upon 
the  river,  at  least  one-third  of  the  wheels  were  in  work¬ 
ing  order;  but  they  have  since  fallen  very  generally  into 
ruin,  the  Arab  population,  which  used  to  cultivate  the 
immediate  banks  of  the  river,  having  for  the  most  part 
moved  further  off  into  the  desert. 

From  Korna,  where  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  at 
present  unite,  the  river  sweeps  on  in  its  majestic  course 
to  Bussorah ;  it  is  here  1,000  yards  in  width,  and  from 
three  to  five  fathoms  deep,  so  as  to  be  navigable  by 
vessels  of  war,  which  not  infrequently  ascend  as  far  as 
the  junction.  Bussorah,  which  was  formerly  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  city,  but  has  now  dwindled  to  a  small  town  of 
10,000  inhabitants,  lies  on  a  creek  at  a  distance  of  a 
couple  of  miles  from  the  river.  Off  the  mouth  of  the 
creek,  however,  the  Euphrates  usually  presents  a  some¬ 
what  animated  appearance,  the  headquarters  of  the 
Turkish  naval  force  in  the  Persian  Gulf  being  here  estab¬ 
lished,  and  several  mercantile  steamers  from  Bombay 
and  Baghdad  being  also  not  infrequently  anchored  in 
the  roads.  The  native  craft  is  likewise  numerous,  and 
occasionally  the  port  is  visited  by  a  vessel  of  war  from 
the  British  squadron  in  the  gulf.  From  Korna  to  Bus¬ 
sorah  the  banks  of  the  river  are  well  cultivated,  and  the 
date  groves  are  almost  continuous. 

The  Euphrates  valley,  independently  of  its  great 
natural  advantages,  has  attracted  some  attention  in 
recent  times  from  its  geographical  position,  forming  as 
it  does  the  most  direct  line  of  transit  between  the  Med¬ 
iterranean  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  thus  offering  an  al¬ 
ternative  means  of  communication  with  India,  not 
greatly  inferior  to  the  route  through  Egypt. 

It  is  only,  indeed,  in  the  possible  event  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates  valleys  falling  into  the  hands  of  an  Euro¬ 
pean  power  that  we  can  look  with  any  hope  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  railways,  or  the  scientific  embankment  of 
the  rivers,  or  the  excavation  of  canals,  or  any  of  those 
measures  of  internal  improvement  which,  however,  if 
executed  with  care  and  skill,  would  soon  restore  these 
now  desolate  regions  to  their  former  exceptional  condi¬ 
tion  of  populousness,  wealth,  and  general  prosperity. 

EUPION,  a  hydrocarbon  of  the  paraffin  series,  dis¬ 
covered  by  Reichenbach  in  wood-tar.  1 1  is  a  colorless 
and  highly  volatile  and  inflammable  liquid,  expanding 
considerably  when  heated.  It  is  unaffected  by  alkalies 
and  mineral  acids,  and  unites  directly  with  the  haloid 
elements.  Eupion  is  formed  in  the  destructive  distilla¬ 
tion  of  many  substances,  as  wood,  coal,  caoutchouc, 
bones,  resin,  and  the  fixed  oils.  It  is  most  conveniently 
prepared  from  rectified  bone  oil  and  rape  and  hemp  seed 
oils,  by  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid.  Like  other 
liquids  of  similar  composition,  it  is  employed  for  illum¬ 
inating  purposes,  and,  mixed  with  rape  and  cotton  seed 
oils  for  the  lubrication  of  machinery. 

EUPOLIS,  an  Athenian  poet  of  the  Old  Comedy,  and. 
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in  the  judgment  of  Horace,  ranking,  along  with  Cra- 
tinus  and  Aristophanes,  as  the  greatest  of  that  school, 
was  born  445  b.c.  Nothing  whatever  is  known  of 
his  personal  history.  With  regard  to  his  death,  he  is 
said  to  have  been  thrown  into  the  sea  by  Alcibiades, 
who  had  suffered  from  his  attack. 

EUPOMPUS,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  Greek 
painters,  was  a  native  of  Sicyon,  and  a  contemporary  of 
Zeuxis  and  Parrhasius,  who  flourished  in  the  fourth  cent¬ 
ury  B.C. 

EURE,  a  department  in  the  northeast  of  France,  one 
of  the  five  formed  out  of  the  old  province  of  Normandy. 
The  population  is  estimated  at  about  350,000. 

EURE-E  F-LOIR,  a  department  in  the  northern  part 
of  France,  formed  out  of  portions  of  Orleanais,  Maine, 
and  Isle  de  France.  The  air  is -pure,'  and  the  climate 
mild,  and  not  subject  to  sudden  changes.  -Population, 
300,000. 

EUREKA,  the  county  seat  of  Humboldt  county, 
California,  is  situated  on  Humboldt  bay,  an  arm  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  seven  miles  from  the  latter,  in  the  midst 
of  one  of  the  most  extensive  tracts  of  red-wood  timber 
in  the  State.  It  is  the  terminus  of  the  Eel  River  and 
Eureka  railroad,  distant  from  San  Francisco  225  miles, 
and  215  miles  from  Sacramento,  being  connected  with 
the  former  city  by  a  regular  line  of  steamers.  The  city 
contains  three  banks,  two  daily  and  four  weekly  papers, 
six  churches,  a  high  school,  graded  schools,  and  two 
seminaries,  a  court-house,  stores,  warehouses,  hotels, 
public  halls,  etc.  The  manufacture  of  lumber  and 
lumber  products  is  one  of  the  most  important  industries 
of  the  city  and  county,  there  being  upward  of  ten 
steam  saw  mills  in  operation.  In  addition  to  these, 
there  are  manufactures  of  furniture,  gloves,  jewelry, 
engines  and  machinery,  boilers,  flour  and  other  articles. 
The  population  is  4,834. 

EUREKA  SPRINGS  is  the  capital  of  Carroll  county, 
Arkansas,  and  owes  its  prominence  to  the  presence  of 
healing  springs  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city. 
These  have  become  famous  as  remedial  agencies  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  and  Europe.  The  city  is  the 
terminus  of  the  Eureka  Springs  railway.  Eureka 
Springs  contains  one  bank,  one  daily  and  two  weekly 
papers,  a  court-house,  churches,  schools,  stores,  hotels 
and  some  manufacturing  industries.  At  the  height  of 
the  season  the  population  is  estimated  at  10,000. 

EURIPIDES  is  the  mediator  between  ancient  and 
modern  drama.  All  that  is  known  about  his  outward 
life  may  be  shortly  told.  He  was  born  480  b.c.,  on  the 
very  day,  according  to  the  legend,  of  the  Greek  victory 
at  Salamis,  where  his  Athenian  parents  had  taken  refuge. 
His  father  Mnesarchus  was  at  least  able  to  give  him  a 
liberal  education ,  it  was  a  favorite  taunt  with  the  comic 
poets  that  his  mother  Clito,  had  been  an  herb-seller. 
At  five-and-twenty  he  brought  out  his  first  play,  the 
Feticides,  and  thenceforth  he  was  a  tragic  poet.  At 
thirty-nine  he  gained  the  first  prize,  and  in  his  career  of 
about  fifty  years  he  gained  it  only  five  times  in  all. 
Throughout  life  he  had  to  compete  with  Sophocles,  and 
with  other  poets  who  represented  tragedy  of  the  type 
consecrated  by  a  splendid  tradition.  It  was  but  natural 
that  the  judges  should  crown  works  of  that  school  more 
frequently  than  the  brilliant  experiments  of  an  inno¬ 
vator. 

The  infidelity  of  two  wives  in  succession  is  alleged  to 
explain  the  poet's  tone  in  reference  to  the  majority  of 
their  sex,  and  to  complete  the  picture  of  an  uneasy  pri¬ 
vate  life.  He  appears  to  have  been  repelled  by  the 
Athenian  democracy,  as  it  tended  to  become  less  the 
rule  of  the  neoole  than  of  the  mob. 
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In  a  poetical  career  of  about  fifty  years,  Euripides  is 
said  to  have  written  ninety-two  dramas,  including  eight 
satyr-plays.  The  best  critics  of  antiquity  allowed 
seventy-five  as  genuine.  The  most  celebrated  of  these 
are  Medea ,  Andromache ,  Ephigenia ,  Ion,  Helena ,  and 
Alcestis. 

EURO  PA,  in  Greek  mythology,  a  daughter  of 
Agenor,  or,  as  some  said,  of  Phoenix.  The  beauty  of 
Europa  attracted  to  her  the  love  of  Zeus,  who  ap¬ 
proached  her  in  the  form  of  a  white  bull,  and  carried  her 
away  to  Crete,  where  she  became  the  mother  oi  Minos, 
Rhadamanthus,  and  Sarpedon. 

EUROPE  is  the  smallest  of  those  divisions  of  the 
land-surface  of  the  globe  which  are  usually  distinguished 
by  the  conventional  name  of  continents  ;  but  favored  as 
it  is  at  once  by  its  position,  its  configuration,  and  its 
climate  it  has  played  the  most  important  part  in  the 
modern  history  of  the  world,  more  especially  since  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  ultimate  civilization  of  mankind 
must  in  great  measure  be  what  Europe  makes  it.  All  its 
dominant  and,  perhaps,  nearly  all  its  distinguishable  peo¬ 
ples,  its  languages,  its  religions,  its  philosophies,  its  social 
organizations,  have  had  their  origin  outside  of  its  bound¬ 
aries,  and  have  been  forced  by  modern  science  to  recog¬ 
nize  their  kindred  elsewhere.  But  under  its  modifying 
influences  everything  has  been  deeply  and  permanently 
differentiated  *,  its  people  are  more  thoroughly  conscious 
of  their  dissimilarities  from,  than  of  their  consanguinity 
with,  the  peoples  of  the  East  and  the  South ;  its  domi¬ 
nant  religion  at  least  has  in  large  measure  forgotten  or 
belied  its  original  character  and  scope ;  its  philosophies 
have  taken  coloring  and  shape  from  the  practical  and 
political  life  of  the  people ;  and  its  social  organizations 
have  been  disintegrated  and  re-formed  under  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  new  necessities  and  desires.  And  in  a  way 
in  which  they  have  never  been  realized  before,  it  has 
within  the  present  century  realized  two  master  princi¬ 
ples  of  progress — the  regularity  of  nature  and  its 
amenability  to  multiplex  investigation  and  control,  and 
the  necessity  of  impartial  recognition  at  once  of  the 
moral  individuality  of  the  individual  and  the  social  and 
political  solidarity  of  the  several  members  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

Though  Europe  is  naturally  the  best  known  of  all  the 
regions  of  the  globe,  yet  even  of  its  physical  features  an 
absolutely  correct  registration  has  not  been  attained. 

The  total  area  of  the  continent  is  179,833.37  German 
square  miles,  9,902,149  square  kilometers,  or  3,823,- 
383.32  English  square  miles;  so  that  it  forms  rather 
more  than  a  thirteenth  part  of  the  whole  land  surface 
of  the  globe.  The  total  population  in  round  numbers 
is  371,013,960,  which  gives  an  average  of  2,007  for  the 
German  mile,  37.3  for  the  square  kilometer,  about  90 
for  the  English  square  mile — considerably  more  thar 
the  average  of  any  other  of  the  continents. 

Two  of  the  most  striking  features  in  the  general  con¬ 
formation  of  Europe  are  the  great  number  of  its  primary 
and  secondary  peninsulas,  and  the  consequent  excep¬ 
tional  development  of  its  coast-line  —  an  irregularity  and 
development  which  have  been  the  most  potent  of  the 
physical  factors  of  its  history.  The  peninsulas  which 
are  of  most  historic  interest  are  those  which  trend 
southward  into  the  Mediterranean — the  Balkan  penin¬ 
sula  terminating  in  the  wonderful  cluster  of  peninsulas 
and  islands  which  bears  the  name  of  Greece,  the  long 
Italian  peninsula  with  Sicily  at  its  foot,  and  the  massive 
Pyrenean  peninsula,  so  thoroughly  shut  off  by  its  mount¬ 
ain  isthmus  that  in  ordinary  language  it  is  distinguished 
as  the  Peninsula  par  excellence.  The  northern  penin¬ 
sulas  are  much  less  symmetrical  in  their  arrangement, 
and  have  exercised  less  influence  on  the  history  < A 
^Europe.  The  total  coast-line  is  estimated  at  19,820 
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miles,  of  which  about  3,600  belong  to  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
8,390  to  the  Atlantic,  and  7,830  to  the  Black  Sea  and 
Mediterranean.  This  gives  one  mile  of  coast  to  192  miles 
of  area,  which  is  a  higher  rate  than  that  of  any  of  the 
other  continents. 

The  coast-line  of  Europe  is  in  its  general  features 
very  much  the  same  as  it  was  at  the  commencement  of 
the  true  historic  period. 

The  changes  have  taken  place  so  gradually  for  the 
most  part  that  it  requires  careful  observation  and  com¬ 
parison  of  data  to  establish  their  reality.  The  Dutch¬ 
man  does  not  feel  the  subsidence  of  his  well-defended 
Hats,  and  the  Norwegian  is  quite  unconscious  that  he  is 
being  raised  along  with  his  pine-clad  hills.  It  is  very 
different  with  those  changes  which  we  usually  ascribe  to 
volcanic  agency  :  they  force  themselves  on  the  attention, 
and  find  a  permanent  place  in  the  memory  of  the 
people.  And  yet  it  is  only  the  scientific  registration  of 
the  phenomena  which  gives  any  accurate  idea  of  their 
frequency  and  extent.  To  the  popular  apprehension 
Europe  is  a  fairly  stable  portion  of  terra  firma ,  and  we 
are  accustomed  to  contrast  the  uncomfortable  tendency 
to  oscillation  exhibited  by  such  a  region  as  Colombia  or 
Peru  in  South  America.  Besides  the  great  outlying 
“hearth”  of  Iceland,  there  are  four  centers  of  volcanic 
activity  in  Europe  —  all  of  them,  however,  situated  in 
the  Mediterranean.  Vesuvius  on  the  western  coast  of 
Italy,  Etna  in  the  island  of  Sicily,  and  Stromboli  in  the 
Liparian  group,  have  been  familiarly  known  from  the 
earliest  historic  times ;  but  the  fourth  has  only  at¬ 
tracted  particular  attention  since  last  century. 

The  region  was  evidently  highly  volcanic  at  an  earlier 
period,  for  Milo,  one  of  the  nearest  of  the  islands,  is 
simply  a  ruined  crater  still  presenting  smoking  solfa- 
taras  and  other  traces  of  former  activity.  The  present 
crater  of  Santorin  is  subaqueous,  but  it  has  already 
raised  a  considerable  mass  of  material  above  the  surface. 
The  devastation  produced  by  the  eruptions  of  the  Euro- 

f>ean  volcanoes  are  usually  confined  within  very  narrow 
imits;  and  it  is  only  at  long  intervals  that  any  part  of 
the  continent  is  visited  by  a  really  formidable  earth¬ 
quake.  Minor  shocks,  however,  are  exceedingly  numer¬ 
ous.  Doctor  Volger  found,  that  during  the  first  fifty 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  average  number  per 
annum  was,  in  Switzerland,  no  less  than  fifty;  and  he 
indicates  the  following  localities  as  areas  of  frequent  dis¬ 
turbance:  (1)  in  the  region  of  the  Jura,  the  valley  of 
the  Birs  to  the  south  of  Basel,  the  valley  of  the  Orbe, 
the  Val  de  Travers,  the  valley  of  St.  Imier,  the  district 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Aar  and  the  Limmat,  etc.  ;  and 
(2)  in  the  Alpine  region,  the  valley  of  the  Durance  and 
the  Drac,  of  the  Arc  and  the  Isere,  nearly  the  whole  line 
of  the  Arve,  the  upper  valley  of  the  Rhone  almost  with¬ 
out  interruption  to  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  part  of  the  valley 
of  Adige  to  the  south  of  Trent,  and  the  valleys  of  the 
Drave  and  the  Gail  to  the  west  of  their  confluence.  A 
table  drawn  up  by  Doctor  Suess  registers  about  116 
earthquakes  in  Lower  Austria  from  1021  down  to  1870, 
and  of  these  fifty-three  belong  to  the  present  century. 
Of  all  European  earthquakes  in  modern  times,  the  most 
destructive  are  that  of  Lisbon,  in  1755,  and  that  of 
Calabria,  in  1783;  the  devastation  produced  by  the 
former  has  become  a  classical  instance  of  such  disasters 
in  popular  literature,  and  by  the  latter  100,000  people 
are  said  to  have  lost  their  lives.  Calabria  again  suffered 
jeverely  in  1865  and  1870. 

If  Russia  be  left  out  of  account,  Europe  may  be  gen¬ 
erally  characterized  as  a  mountainous  region.  There 
are  none  of  the  individual  mountains  that  attain 
more  than  a  moderate  elevation  if  they  are  compared 
with  the  mountains  of  Asia  and  South  America.  Mont 
Blanc,  the  loftiest  of  all,  has  an  altitude  of  only  15,781 


feet,  while  Mt.  Everest,  in  the  Himalayas  is  29,000  feet 
high,  and  Chimborazo  and  Aconcagua,  in  the  Andes,  are. 
respectively  20,677  and  23,910. 

If  the  European  mountains  are  arranged  according  to 
their  greatest  elevations,  they  rank  as  follows  :  (1)  the 

Swiss  Alps,  with  their  highest  peaks  15,000  feet  or  up¬ 
ward;  (2)  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the  Pyrenees,  and  Etna, 
about  11,000  feet;  (3)  the  Apennines,  the  Corsican 
Mountains,  the  Carpathians,  the  Balkans,  and  the  Des- 
poto  Dagh,  from  8,000  to  9,000;  (4)  the  Guadarrama, 
the  Scandinavian  Alps,  the  Dinaric  Alps,  the  Greek 
Mountains,  and  theCevennes,  between  6,000 and  8,000; 
(5)  the  mountains  of  Auvergne,  the  Jura,  the  Riesenge- 
birge,  the  mountains  of  Sardinia,  Majorca,  Minorca,  and 
the  Crimea,  the  Black  Forest,  the  Vosges  and  the 
Scottish  Highlands,  from  4,000  to  6,000. 

In  various  parts  of  Europe,  more  particularly  in  cal¬ 
careous  regions,  there  are  subterranean  or  partially  sub¬ 
terranean  rivers.  Of  these  the  most  remarkable  are  the 
Sorgue  of  Vaucluse,  the  Touvre  of  Angoul£me,  the 
Timavo  of  Istria,  and  the  Poik  of  Planina.  The  first 
has  been  traced  for  ten  or  fifteen  miles  below  ground; 
and  the  Timavo  when  it  issues  from  the  mountain  is  al¬ 
ready  navigable. 

Several  of  the  more  important  rivers  are  of  very  irreg¬ 
ular  flow,  and  some  are  subject  to  really  formidable 
floods.  In  1877  there  were  disastrous  inundations  of 
the  Danube;  12,000  people  were  rendered  homeless  in 
one  of  the  suburbs  of  Buda  Pesth.  The  floods  in  the 
Netherlands  the  same  year  were  severe  enough  to  neces¬ 
sitate  government  help  for  the  sufferers.  Large  areas 
in  Saxony  and  Silesia  were  under  water;  the  Elbe,  the 
Vistula,  the  Nogat,  and  the  Oder,  all  overflowed  their 
banks  or  burst  their  dikes.  The  floods  of  the  Loire 
alone,  in  1856,  carried  off  about  ^8,000,000  worth  of 
property;  and  those  in  the  South  of  France  in  1875 
caused  a  loss  of  about  ^3,000,000.  In  most  conti- 
nental  countries  there  have  been  consequently  under¬ 
taken  extensive  engineering  works,  partly  to  prevent  in¬ 
undations,  and  partly  to  render  the  rivers  more  service¬ 
able  for  navigation  and  irrigation.  France  has  been 
especially  active  in  this  matter,  several  of  her  most  im¬ 
portant  streams  being  very  difficult  to  regulate.  The 
engineering  works  have  been  especially  successful  on  the 
Seine  and  Y onne,  where  several  new  methods  have  been 
tested  for  storing  the  surplus  water  of  one  season,  and 
utilizing  it  during  the  period  of  deficient  supply.  In 
Italy  the  Po,  the  Arno  and  the  Tiber  are  notorious  for 
their  floods;  but  the  first  two  are  now  among  the  most 
striking  examples  of  a  satisfactory  system  of  embank¬ 
ment. 

Since  the  city  of  Rome  has  again  become  the  capital  of 
Italy  the  attention  of  the  Italians  has  been  specially  turned 
to  the  Tiber,  and  several  schemes  of  Herculean  magni¬ 
tude  have  been  discussed.  Garibaldi’s  project  was 
adopted  by  both  houses  of  the  Parliament  and  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  Government  in  1875.  During  the  present 
century  the  Danube,  which  is  the  most  international  of 
European  rivers,  has  been  greatly  improved  as  a  water¬ 
way  by  the  rectification  of  its  course  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Vienna,  by  the  clearing  of  the  passage  of  the 
Iron  Gates,  and  by  the  maintenance  of  a  proper  chan¬ 
nel  at  the  Delta.  The  Alpine  lakes  break  up  into  a 
southern  and  northern  subdivision —  the  former  consist¬ 
ing  of  J.ago  Maggiore,  Lago  di  Como,  Lago  d’Iseo,  and 
Lago  di  Garda,  all  connected  by  affluents  with  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  Po ;  and  the  latter  the  lake  of  Geneva 
threaded  by  the  Rhone,  Lakes  Constance,  Zurich, 
Neufchatel,  Biel,  and  other  Swiss  lakes  belonging  to 
the  basin  of  the  Rhine,  and  a  few  of  minor  importance 
belonging  to  the  Danube.  As  factors  in  the  historical 
development  of  the  Alpine  countries  the  first  rank  must 
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l>e  assigned  to  Geneva,  Constance,  and  Como.  Next 
.in  interest  to  the  Alpine  group  comes  the  Swedish  — 
Wener,  Wetter,  Malar,  and  Hjelmar,  lying  between  the 
Baltic  Sea  and  the  Skagerrack,  and  nearly  as  famous  as 
their  Scotch  and  English  rivals  for  the  beauty  of  their 
scenery.  The  North  Russian  lakes,  Ladoga,  Onega, 
etc.,  are  mainly  noticeable  as  the  largest  members  of 
what  in  some  respects  is  the  most  remarkable  system  of 
lakes  in  the  continent  —  the  Finno-Russian,  which  con¬ 
sists  of  an  almost  countless  number  of  comparatively 
small  irregular  basins  formed  in  the  surface  of  a  granitic 
plateau.  Nearly  all  the  rivers  of  Sweden,  have  their 
origin  in  a  lake  or  tarn  ;  and  the  same  is  the  case 
with  many  of  the  streams  of  the  northern  Pyrenees. 
The  total  area  of  the  lakes  is  no  less  than  28,450  square 
miles,  or  about  the  united  area  of  the  Netherlands  and 
Switzerland. 

Europe  is  richly  furnished  with  mineral  wealth,  and 
the  distribution  is  not  so  irregular  as  might  appear 
from  the  actual  state  of  the  mining  industry  in  the 
different  countries.  For  the  precious  metals  it  is  mainly 
indebted  to  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  but  it  possesses 
abundant  stores  of  iron  ores,  lead,  copper,  coal,  and 
salt.  Britain,  Germany,  and  the  countries  of  the  Aus¬ 
trian- Hungarian  monarchy  are  especially  distinguished 
by  the  value  and  variety  of  their  deposits  ;  and  Belgium 
and  Sweden  are  largely  indebted  for  their  national  pros¬ 
perity,  the  one  to  its  coal  and  the  other  to  its  iron. 
Spain  naturally  ranks  high  in  this  department,  but  the 
working  of  its  mines  is  in  a  backward  condition.  In  the 
lands  of  the  Turkish  empire  matters  are  still  worse, 
and  Greece  has  comparatively  little  to  show  except  the 
silver  mines  of  Laurion.  Roumania  exports  salt  and 
petroleum,  and  Servia,  since  it  became  independent, 
has  begun  again  to  work  its  iron  and  copper  mines.  In 
the  Russian  empire  there  are  valuable  coal-beds  in  the 
European  territory,  but  the  richest  mineral  area  lies  on 
the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Urals. 

Platinum  has  hitherto  been  obtained  nowhere  in 
Europe  except  in  the  auriferous  sands  in  the  Russian 
.government  of  Perm,  which  yield  from  900  to  1,000  kilo¬ 
grammes  a  year.  Gold,  on  the  other  hand,  is  widely 
diffused,  but  it  occurs  for  the  most  part  in  such  insigni¬ 
ficant  quantity  as  not  to  repay  the  expense  of  collecting. 

The  four  great  determining  facts  in  regard  to  the  cli¬ 
mate  of  Europe  are  these  :  its  northern  borders  are 
within  the  arctic  circle;  in  the  south  its  most  southern 
points  are  nine  degrees  of  latitude  from  the  tropic  of 
Cancer  ;  to  the  east  extends  for  5,000  miles  the  continu¬ 
ous  land  surface  of  Asia  ;  to  the  west  lie  the  waters  of 
the  Atlantic.  Of  minor  but  by  no  means  small  impor¬ 
tance  are  the  presence  of  the  Mediterranean  along  the 
south,  and  the  peculiar  character  of  the  African  conti¬ 
nent.  To  the  ameliorating  influence  of  the  ocean  must 
be  ascribed  the  main  features  that  distinguish  the  climate 
from  that  of  the  corresponding  portions  of  Asia,  and 
assimilate  it  so  largely  to  the  insular  type.  Like  other 
great  masses  of  water,  the  Atlantic  is  less  exposed  to 
rapid  thermometric  oscillations  than  the  surface  of  the 
land,  and  its  contiguity  tends  to  produce  a  similar  stabil¬ 
ity.  Slowly  but  continually  it  is  surrendering  the  heat 
which  it  has  gathered  it  the  regions  of  the  sun.  Part  of 
the  work  is  done  directly  by  means  of  currents,  part 
indirectly  by  means  of  winds. 

As  regards  its  rainfall  Europe  belongs  in  the  main  to 
the  zone  which  is  characterized  by  irregularity  of  sea¬ 
sonal  distribution ;  its  southern  portions  to  the  sub¬ 
tropical  zone  distinguished  by  the  dryness  of  its  summers. 
Within  the  sub-tropical  zone  the  maximum  rainfall  oc¬ 
curs  during  winter  in  the  south  of  Spain  and  Italy  ; 
during  autumn  and  spring  in  central  and  northern  Spain, 
the  south  of  France,  and  northern  and  central  Italy. 
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In  the  zone  of  irregular  distribution  Scotland,  Ireland, 
and  western  England  have  their  maximum  in  winter ; 
western  France,  eastern  England,  the  coast  regions  of 
the  Low  Countries  and  Denmark,  and  the  greater  pro¬ 
portion  of  Norway  have  theirs  in  the  autumn;  while  in 
eastern  France,  the  German  Empire,  Austria,  Hungary, 
Russia,  and  Sweden  it  falls  in  summer.  The  general 
conditions  that  determine  the  quantity  of  rain  in  a  given 
district  are  well  known  —  the  height  and  direction  of 
the  mountains,  proximity  to  the  coast,  and  so  on.  As 
most  of  our  rain  is  brought  by  southwest  and  west 
winds,  the  western  parts  of  the  continent  have  on  the 
whole  a  heavier  rainfall  than  the  eastern  ;  though  to  the 
south  of  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees  the  relief  of  the 
peninsulas,  and  the  presence  of  such  a  large  secondary 
reservoir  of  evaporation  as  the  Mediterranean,  produce 
great  irregularities. 

In  Western  Europe  by  far  the  most  prevalent  wind  is 
the  southwest  or  west-southwest.  It  represents  25  per 
cent  of  the  annual  total ;  while  the  north  is  only  6  per 
cent,  the  northeast  8,  the  east  9,  the  south  13,  the  west 
17,  and  the  northwest  11.  Of  the  summer  total  it  rep¬ 
resents  22  per  cent,  while  the  north  is  9,  northeast  8, 
east  7,  southeast  7,  west  21,  and  northwest  17.  In 
southeastern  Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  the  prevailing 
winds  are  from  the  north  and  east  —  the  east  having  the 
preponderance  in  winter  and  autumn.  Of  local  winds 
the  most  remarkable  are  the  Fohn,  in  the  Alps,  distin¬ 
guished  for  its  warmth  and  dryness  ;  the  Rothenthurm 
wind  of  Transylvania,  which  has  similar  characteristics  ; 
the  boro  of  the  Upper  Adriatic,  so  noticeable  for  its  vio¬ 
lence;  the  mistral  of  southern  France;  the  Etesian 
winds  of  the  Mediterranean:  and  the  sirocco,  which 
proves  so  destructive  to  the  southern  vegetation,. 

The  snow-line  is  subject,  as  is  well  known,  to  great 
local  variations.  In  the  Western  and  Central  Alps,  it 
lies  about  8,860  feet  above  the  sea,  and  in  the  Eastern 
Alps,  on  an  average,  about  330  feet  higher.  In  excep¬ 
tional  instances,  of  course,  the  snow  disappears  at  a 
much  greater  altitude,  and  even  such  summits  as  the 
Jungfrau  (13,671  feet),  the  Strahlhorn  (13,750),  and  the 
Chaberton  are  occasionally  stripped  completely  bare. 
The  whole  range  of  the  Pyrenees,  where  the  line  usually 
lies  about  8,950  feet  on  the  north  side,  and  about  10,000 
on  the  south,  is  sometimes  in  the  same  condition.  In 
Norway,  toward  the  North  Cape,  the  snow-line  is  2,360 
feet,  in  the  island  of  Seiland  about  3,200,  on  Sulitjelma 
about  3,970,  on  Dovre  5,540,  on  Jotune,  4,910,  on 
Sululand  5,300,  and  at  Folgefonden,  4,800  —  a  difference 
of  from  400  to  1,000  feet  being  observable  between 
the  eastern  and  western  side  of  the  Peninsula,  mainly 
due  to  the  more  abundant  precipitation  on  the  latter. 

Of  the  principal  botanical  regions  of  Europe,  accord, 
ing  to  Schouw’s  nomenclature,  the  Mediterranean 
countries  belong  to  the  region  of  Labiatse  and  Caryo- 
phyllaceae ;  the  countries  of  northern  Europe,  about  as 
far  as  the  neighborhood  of  the  arctic  circle,  to  the  region 
of  Umbelliferse  and  Crucifene  ;  and  the  small  remaining 
portion  to  the  region  of  the  Saxifrages  and  Mosses. 
The  varying  relief  of  the  continent,  and  the  consequent 
variety  of  climatic  conditions,  give  rise  to  many  infrac¬ 
tions  of  this  general  rule  —  the  most  remarkable  being 
furnished  by  the  Alps,  which  are  high  enough  to  have  a 
large  arctic  area,  and  by  the  steppes  of  Russia,  which, 
as  is  well  known,  also  afford  a  peculiar  environment. 
Hinds,  reckoning  all  known  species  of  plants  at 
134,000,  allows  1 1,200  to  Europe.  The  total  number 
of  so-called  useful  plants,  cultivated  in  European  gar¬ 
dens,  is  from  2,400  to  2,500.  The  vine,  the  olive,  the 
fig  tree,  and  the  mulberry,  were  brought  from  Syria  or 
Asia  Minor  by  the  Greeks  ;  the  Arabians  introduced 
the  cotton  plant ;  the  walnut  and  the  peach  are  origin- 
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ally  from  Persia,  the  apricot  from  Armenia,  and  the 
'wgar-cane  and  the  orange  from  China.  The  leek  and 
the  onion,  the  mustard  plant  and  the  cumin,  the  laurel 
and  the  myrtle,  are  all  Asiatic.  For  the  pomegranate, 
we  are  probably  indebted  to  the  Phoenicians,  and  the 
quince  still  bears  the  name  which  it  received  from  the 
town  of  Cydonia  in  Crete.  The  cypress  is  a  native  of 
the  neighborhood  of  Herat,  the  plane  tree  of  the  Taurus, 
the  chestnut,  possibly  of  Armenia.  Lucullus,  the  con¬ 
queror  of  Mithradates,  brought  the  first  cherry-tree  to 
Europe  ;  and  some  less  famous  Roman,  of  the  first 
century  after  Christ,  was  the  introducer  of  the  pistachio. 
Maize,  tobacco,  and  the  potato,  are  well  known  to  be  of 
American  origin,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the 
agave  and  the  opuntia,  two  of  the  most  characteristic 
plants  of  the  Mediterranean  region.  The  scarlet  oak 
was  brought  from  North  America  to  England  in  1691 ; 
the  cedar  of  Lebanon  was  first  planted  in  British  soil  in 
1683  ;  and,  among  recent  additions,  are  the  Douglas  pine 
from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  deodara  from  the  Hima¬ 
layas,  the  V/ellingtonia  gigantea  from  California,  and 
the  Eucalyptus  Globulus  from  Australia.  The  last  is 
being  planted  in  thousands  in  southern  Europe,  and  has 
produced  a  greater  sensation  than  perhaps  any  other 
botanical  stranger. 

The  most  important  economical  position  is  held  by 
the  cereals.  Wheat  is  most  extensively  cultivated  in 
Russia,  Austria,  the  Danubian  principalities,  Franca, 
England,  and  Germany.  Spelt  is  mainly  cultivated  in 
southwestern  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Belgium. 
Barley  is  cultivated  in  West  Finmark,  and  is  part  of  the 
usual  crop  in  all  countries  of  the  continent.  Oats  are 
more  frequent  in  the  central  and  northern  regions. 
Rye  is  an  important  crop  in  nearly  all  the  great  grain¬ 
growing  countries,  but  it  is  especially  in  favor  in  the 
east  and  north.  Maize  is  extensively  cultivated  only  in 
the  southern  parts  of  the  continent.  Sorgho  from 
China,  and  a  few  other  foreign  cereals  have  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  introduced,  but  are  hardly  anything  more  than 
agricultural  curiosities.  The  next  place  belongs  to  the 
potato,  which  has  spread  over  an  enormous  area  in 
central  and  northern  Europe.  The  greatest  producers 
are  Germany,  Belgium,  Sweden,  the  Netherlands,  Nor¬ 
way,  and  Switzerland.  A  considerable  variety  of  legu¬ 
minous  plants  are  grown  in  Europe  either  for  their  fruit 
or  forage  —  beans,  peas,  lupines,  clover,  lucerne,  sain¬ 
foin,  etc.  A  species  of  lupine  furnishes  a  substitute  for 
coffee  both  in  Norway  and  Tyrol.  The  vine  can  be 
grown  without  protection  in  southern  Scandinavia,  and 
has  been  known  to  ripen  its  grapes  in  the  open  air  at 
Christiansund. 

The  following  is  the  average  wine  production  of  the 
several  countries :  —  France,  924,000,000  gallons ;  Italy, 
30,300,000  ;  Austria-Hur  gary,  23,000,000  ;  Spain,  20,- 
000,000  ;  Germany,  4,440,500  ;  Switzerland,  1,155,000  ; 
Greece,  1,150,000  ;  Roumania,  1,000,000;  Russia,  614,- 
000.  A  special  Greek  variety  of  vine  is  the  source  of 
the  currants  of  commerce;  it  is  cultivated  in  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus,  Cephalonia,  Zante,  Ithaca,  and  Santa  Maura, 
and  yields  an  annual  average  export  of  128,000,000 
pounds.  The  olive,  with  its  double  crop,  is  one  of  the 
principal  objects  of  cultivation  in  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Greece,  and  is  not  without  its  importance  in  Portugal, 
Turkey,  and  southern  Austria.  The  average  total  of 
the  oil  harvest  in  these  countries  amounts  to  about  140,- 
000,000  gallons ;  and  of  this  Italy  alone  produces  about 
66,000,000. 

Besides  the  turnips  and  other  roots  which  furnish  so 
much  of  the  winter  fodder  required  by  the  northern 
farmer,  the  beet  holds  an  important  economic  position 
in  central  Europe  as  a  producer  of  sugar.  Tobacco  is 
extensively  grown  from  Sicily  to  Sweden,  but  its 


cultivation  is  forbidden  in  England,  Spain,  and  San 
Marino,  and  in  Austria  it  is  a  state  monopoly.  It 
receives  special  attention  in  Turkey,  Greece,  Russia, 
Germany,  France,  and  Switzerland.  Hemp  and  flax 
have  a  very  wide  distribution,  the  former  furnishing  a 
valuable  export  to  Archangel  in  the  north  and  to  Italy  in 
the  south.  Among  all  European  countries  Russia  is  the 
greatest  producer ;  during  their  church  fasts  her  vast 
population  make  an  enormous  consumption  of  hemp 
oil.  Hop  growing  is  hardly  known  in  the  south,  but 
forms  an  important  industry  in  England,  Austria,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  Belgium.  The  plant  g»  ows  wild  in  N orway. 
Among  the  exotics  exclusively  cultivated  in  the  south 
are  the  sugar-cane,  the  cotton-plant,  and  rice.  The 
first,  which  is  found  in  Spain  and  Sicily,  is  of  little 
practical  moment ;  the  second  holds  a  secondary  po¬ 
sition  in  Turkey  and  Greece  ;  and  the  third  is  pretty  ex¬ 
tensively  grown  in  special  districts  of  Italy,  more  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  valley  of  the  Po.  Of  the  vast  number  of 
fruit  trees  which  flourish  in  different  parts  of  the  conti¬ 
nent,  only  a  few  can  be  mentioned.  Their  produce 
furnishes  articles  of  export  to  Austria-Hungary,  Ger¬ 
many,  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Spain.  In  Sardinia 
the  acorn  is  still  used  as  food,  and  in  Italy,  France,  and 
Austria  the  chestnut  is  of  very  common  consumption. 
In  the  Mediterranean  region  the  prevailing  forms  are 
the  orange,  the  citron,  the  almond,  the  pomegranate, 
the  fig,  and  the  carob-tree.  The  importance  of  these 
fruits  to  Italy  and  Spain  is  too  well  known  to  require 
more  than  passing  mention.  Sicily,  which  was  one  of 
the  great  granaries  of  the  Roman  empire,  is  now  almost 
a  continuous  orchard.  In  recent  years  a  new  kind  of 
pistachio  has  been  cultivated  in  Spain,  and  its  fruit  ex¬ 
tensively  exported.  The  palm  trees  have  a  very  limited 
range ;  the  date  palm  ripens  only  in  southern  Spain  with 
careful  culture;  the  dwarf  palm  forms  thickets  along 
the  Spanish  coast  and  in  Sicily,  and  appears  less  fre¬ 
quently  in  southern  Italy  and  Greece. 

The  Scandinavian  countries  have  a  large  timber 
trade. 

When  the  Aryan  people  began  their  immigration  into 
Europe  a  large  part  of  the  surface  must  have  been  cov¬ 
ered  with  primeval  forest  ;  for  even  after  long  centuries 
of  human  occupation  the  Roman  conquerors  found  vast 
regions  where  the  axe  had  made  no  lasting  impression. 
The  account  given  by  Julius  Caesar  of  theSylva  Hercynia 
is  well  known  ;  it  extended,  he  tells  us,  for  sixty  days’ 
journey  from  Helvetia  eastward  Since  then  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  population  has  subjected  many  thousands  of 
square  miles  to  the  plough,  and  in  some  parts  of  the 
continent  it  is  only  where  the  ground  is  too  sterile  or  too 
steep  that  the  trees  have  been  allowed  to  retain  posses¬ 
sion.  The  consumption  of  timber  has,  of  necessity, 
been  enormous,  more  especially  on  account  of  the 
climatic  condition  of  the  continent  and  the  maritime 
activity  of  a  large  part  of  its  inhabitants.  Several 
countries  where  the  destruction  has  been  most  reckless, 
have  been  obliged  to  take  systematic  measures  to  control 
the  exploitation  and  secure  the  replantation  of  exhausted 
areas.  T o  this  they  have  been  constrained  not  only  by 
lack  of  timber  and  fuel,  but  also  by  the  prejudicial  effects 
exerted  on  the  climate  and  the  irrigation  of  the  country 
by  the  denudation  of  the  high  grounds.  But  even  now, 
on  the  whole,  Europe  is  well  wooded,  and  two  or  three 
countries  find  an  extensive  source  of  wealth  in  the  export 
of  timber  and  other  forest  productions,  such  as  turpen¬ 
tine,  tar,  charcoal,  bark,  bast,  and  potash. 

In  Sweden  and  Norway  the  most  usual  trees  are  con¬ 
iferous;  but,  in  the  former,  a  certain  number  of  birches, 
alders,  and  ash  trees  are  intermingled,  and,  toward  the 
south,  the  oak  and  the  beach  occur.  This  last  is  the 
characteristic  tree  of  Denmark ;  though  some  other 
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species,  which  were  common  in  the  prehistoric  period, 
are  not  w  ithout  importance,  and  coniferous  trees  have 
been  again  introduced.  The  Russian  forest  area  is 
mainly  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country,  but  it  is 
separated  from  the  Arctic  coast  by  a  wide,  treeless  belt. 
Toward  the  south  there  are  no  great  stretches  of  wood¬ 
land,  and,  for  the  most  part,  the  only  trees  are  found 
along  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  The  Mennonites,  on  the 
Sea  of  Azoff,  have  formed  plantations,  and  there  are 
others.  The  most  widely  distributed  tree  is  the  pine ; 
and,  of  the  deciduous  trees,  the  most  frequent  are  the 
birch,  the  aspen,  and  the  oak.  In  the  north  of  Russia 
alone  the  annual  production  of  tar  amounts  to  297,000,- 
000  lb.  In  Austria-Hungary  there  is  still  abundance  of 
wood,  especially  in  the  Alps  and  the  Carpathians;  but, 
in  some  quarters,  more  particularly  in  Transylvania,  the 
most  reckless  destruction  is  allowed  to  take  place.  The 
principal  trees  are  the  pine,  the  fir,  the  beech,  the  oak, 
the  larch,  and  the  hornbeam ;  next  come  the  ash,  the 
elm,  the  maple,  and  the  birch ;  and  in  the  third  place, 
the  acacia,  the  poplar,  and  the  Gotterbaum.  In  Ger¬ 
many,  the  pine  and  fir  are  most  frequent  in  the  south, 
and  the  oak  and  birch  in  the  west  and  southwest ;  while 
in  the  central  district  coniferous  and  deciduous  trees  are 
about  equally  common.  In  no  part  of  Europe  are  the 
forests  under  more  judicious  management.  France  is 
most  indebted  to  the  oak,  the  birch,  the  chestnut,  the 
fir,  and  the  pine;  but  they  fail  to  satisfy  the  home  con¬ 
sumption.  The  poplar  gives  a  peculiar  character  to  its 
southern  landscapes,  and  the  chestnut  furnishes  a  val¬ 
uable  addition  to  its  alimentary  resources.  Italy  has  a 
rich  variety  of  types  —  the  silver  fir  and  other  conifers, 
the  cork-tree,  and  other  oaks,  the  chestnut,  the  syca¬ 
more,  the  mountain  ash,  the  evergreen  oak.  It  exports 
manna,  which  is  obtained  from  the  ash  tree,  galls,  and 
turpentine.  Switzerland  not  only  supplies  a  great  inter¬ 
nal  demand  for  timber,  but  is  able  to  contribute  to  for¬ 
eign  markets.  The  common  trees  are,  for  the  most 
part,  the  same  as  in  Austria-Hungary.  In  Spain  and 
Portugal  the  first  rank  as  an  economic  factor  belongs  to 
the  cork  tree,  which  yields  in  the  former  country  about 
^3,820,000  worth  of  bark  for  export,  and  gives  employ¬ 
ment  to  thousands  of  the  population.  The  oak,  the  red 
birch,  the  chestnut,  the  cypress,  the  plane,  and  several 
conifers,  are  also  of  importance. 

On  the  distribution  of  animals,  Europe  belongs  to  the 
great  Palsearctic  Region,  which  also  includes  the  most 
part  of  the  continent  of  Asia  and  a  broad  belt  along  the 
north  of  Africa. 

The  “  European  ”  sub-region  contains  two  distinctive 
genera  of  mammals,  the  musk-rat  and  the  chamois,  and 
its  characteristic  forms  are  the  mole,  the  hedgehog,  the 
shrew,  the  badger,  the  bear,  the  wolf,  and  the  fox,  the 
weasel,  the  otter,  the  hare  and  the  rabbit  and  the  dor¬ 
mouse.  In  the  Mediterranean  sub-region  a  similar 
position  is  held  by  the  fallow  deer,  the  civet,  the  hyena, 
and  the  porcupine.  The  cosmopolitan  bats  are  well 
represented  —  no  fewer  than  thirty  species  of  the  family 
alone  being  described.  Perhaps  the  most  common  species 
throughout  central  Europe  is  the  ordinary  British  bat. 
The  common  hedgehog  is  universally  distributed.  The 
brown  bear  is  still  found  in  the  Pyrenees,  here  and  there 
hi  the  Alps,  in  the  Carpathians,  and  the  Scandinavian 
aiountains  ;  and  his  polar  cousin  is  met  with  along  the 
Arctic  coasts.  To  the  general  distribution  of  the  badger 
there  appears  to  be  no  exception.  The  glutton  is  for 
the  most  part  confined  to  the  forest  regions  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  that  border  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  polecat  and 
the  weasel,  the  martin,  the  pine-martin,  and  the  ermine, 
all  of  which  are  pretty  familiar  in  most  of  the  sub-region, 
though  it  is  only  in  the  colder  countries  that  their  value 
as  fur-bearers  is  developed.  An  important  place  in 
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the  fauna  of  Europe  is  still  held  by  the  wolf  and  the 
fox,  the  former  being  from  its  numbers  the  most  formi¬ 
dable  of  man’s  feral  antagonists.  It  will  be  a  long  time 
ere  the  more  mountainous  countries  of  the  continent 
can  boast,  like  Britian  and  Ireland,  that  their  last  wolf 
is  killed.  Russia  will  probably  for  many  generations 
have  to  renew  their  annual  battles  with  the  famished 
packs.  It  is  indeed  asserted  that  since  the  abolition  of 
serfdom  the  number  of  wolves  has  considerably  increased, 
since  the  peasants  are  no  longer  obliged,  as  they  for¬ 
merly  were  by  their  landlords,  to  organize  regular  hunt¬ 
ing  expeditions.  Besides  the  common  or  gray  wolf,  of 
universal  distribution,  there  is  a  black  species,  of  less 
frequent  occurrence.  The  jackal  is  found  in  southern 
Russia,  Greece,  and  Turkey.  In  spite  of  the  keen  pur¬ 
suit  to  which  they  are  subjected  the  seals  may  still  be 
seen,  though  in  much  diminished  numbers,  on  the  shores 
of  all  European  seas,  including  the  Baltic  and  the  Cas¬ 
pian.  It  is  doubtful  whether  we  should  include  the  wal¬ 
rus  in  the  list  of  European  fauna,  though  it  is  common 
about  Spitzbergen,  and  occasionally  appears  pretty  far 
south.  The  next  animal  which  presents  itself  in  the 
ordinary  system  of  classification  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting,  on  account  of  its  rapid  disappearance  before 
the  march  of  civilization.  The  natural  limits  of  the 
beaver  were  between  330  and  67°  N.  lat.,  and  within 
that  area  it  was  formerly  present  in  great  numbers.  On 
the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea,  where  it  was  abundant  it 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  it  is  no  longer  to  be 
found,  and  it  is  about  500  years  since  it  disappeared  from 
England.  Its  present  habitats  are  mainly  in  Poland, 
Russia,  Sweden,  Finland,  and  Lapland.  It  has  left  its 
mark  on  our  geographical  nomenclature  in  such  names 
as  Biberach,  Bibersburg,  and  Beverley.  Equally  noto¬ 
rious  for  their  destructive  capabilities,  and  much  more 
general  in  their  distribution,  are  the  rats  and  mice. 
The  most  prevalent  species,  or  common  brown  rat, 
was  first  observed  in  Europe  in  1727,  but  since  then  has 
taken  possession  of  country  after  country  and  expelled 
several  weaker  congeners. 

Hares  and  rabbits  have  a  very  wide  range,  and  present 
but  little  variety.  The  ibex  or  steinbock  is  growing 
scarce  in  the  Alps  and  Carpathians,  and  the  wild  sheep 
is  only  to  be  met  with  in  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  part  of 
Spain,  and  some  of  the  Greek  islands.  The  chamois, 
however,  is  still  fairly  common  in  the  Alps  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  France,  and  Germany,  in  the  Apennines,  and  the 
Carpathians,  and  also  in  Greece.  The  only  proper 
antelope  occurs  but  rarely  in  the  country  to  the  north  of 
the  Black  Sea.  Fallow  deer  are  found  wild  in  Spain 
and  Sardinia,  but  elsewhere  are  protected  by  men.  The 
elk  is  still  to  be  met  with  in  Lithuania,  Russia,  and 
Scandinavia ;  the  red  deer  in  Scotland,  Scandinavia, 
Germany,  and  Spain,  and  the  roebuck  in  the  Scottish 
Highlands,  the  Apennines,  the  Carpathians,  and  the 
Sierra  de  Segura.  Of  the  great  Pachydermatous  order, 
which  has  left  such  abundant  remains  of  its  hippopotami, 
elephants,  and  woolly  rhinoceroses  in  our  Pleistocene 
formations,  the  only  representative  in  a  feral  condition 
is  the  wrild  bear,  which  is  found  in  various  regions  from 
Spain  to  the  Caucasus,  but  does  not  venture  north  of  the 
Baltic.  The  larger  Cetacea  are  growing  scarce  in  the 
European  seas,  but  the  common  whale  still  comes  as  far 
south  as  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  spermaceti  and  the 
rorqual  are  captured  in  the  northern  regions.  The  dol¬ 
phins,  grampuses,  and  porpoise  are  pretty  commonly 
represented  throughout  the  various  seas,  now  by  one 
species  now  by  another. 

How  rich  the  avifauna  of  the  European  continent 
really  is  may  be  judged  by  consulting  such  as  Gould, 
Sharpe  and  Dresser,  or  Bree,  but  the  continual  move¬ 
ments  of  the  feathered  tribes  are  not  easily  ascertained. 
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This  has  been  clearly  shown  by  C.  A.  Westerland  in  his 
account  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  birds  in 
Sweden  and  Norway.  He  gives  a  great  many  data 
which  prove  that  southern  species  not  infrequently  move 
northward,  and  that  there  is  a  regular  tendency  of  Asiatic 
and  European  birds  to  migrate  to  the  west,  while  on  the 
other  hand  it  is  well  known  that  western  winds  bring 
American  strangers  to  our  shores.  Altogether,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Degland  and  Gerbe’s  classification,  there  are  247 
genera  and  531  species  more  or  less  belonging  to  the 
continent.  Of  the  northern  sub-region  are  the  thrushes, 
warblers,  rudlings,  tits,  pipits,  wagtails,  buntings,  house- 
sparrows,  linnets.  The  bearded  vulture  is  the  largest  of 
European  birds ;  it  is  found  in  gradually  diminishing 
numbers  in  the  Frencn  and  Swiss  Alps,  the  Ligurian 
Mountains,  the  Caucasus,  and  perhaps  the  Pyrenees. 
The  golden  eagle,  which  is  the  largest  in  Europe,  builds 
equally  among  the  rocks  of  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  and 
the  Grampians,  and  on  the  treeless  steppes  of  Russia. 
Next  in  size  comes  the  imperial  eagle,  which  belongs  to 
the  south  of  the  continent,  and  then  follows  a  list  of 
lesser  eagles,  hawks,  buzzards,  kites,  etc.,  to  the  number 
of  forty  species  more  or  less.  The  owl  family  counts 
ten  species,  noblest  of  which  is  the  eagle-owl,  or  grand 
due  of  the  French,  almost  rivaling  the  golden  eagle  in 
size;  it  is  found  not  only  in  the  French  mountains,  but 
in  Switzerland,  Italy,  Sicily,  Bessarabia,  and  the  Crimea. 

From  its  mountain-lakes  to  the  surrounding  ocean 
the  waters  of  Europe  are  for  the  most  part  well  stocked 
with  fish.  No  complete  summation  has  been  made  of 
the  number  of  genera  and  species  represented  ;  but  it  is 
suggestive  of  no  small  variety  to  learn  that  thirty-five 
species  have  been  found  in  the  lakes  of  Tyrol  alone, 
lying  between  200  and  8,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Two  genera  of  the  perch  family  found  in  the 
Dniester;  the  stickleback  found  as  far  south  as  Italy; 
the  pike,  which  ranges  from  Lapland  to  Turkey ;  the 
Silurus  of  the  Swiss  lakes  and  German  rivers;  and 
several  members  of  the  carp  family  including  the  carp 
proper,  the  roach,  tench,  bream,  bleak,  etc.  Of  much 
more  practical  importance  are  the  Salmonidae,  among 
which  the  salmon  holds  the  first  place.  This  noble  fish 
is  found  in  all  the  rivers  of  the  Atlantic  versant  as  far 
south  as  the  Loire,  and  especially  in  Scotland,  Norway, 
and  Iceland  it  proves  an  abundant  source  of  wealth.  In 
southern  Russia,  where  the  rivet  -fisheries  attain  a 
development  unknown  in  any  other  part  of  Europe,  its 
place  is  supplied  by  the  sturgeon,  the  sterlet,  and  the 
sevruga,  and  economically  at  least  by  several  species 
belonging  to  the  perch  family,  which  hold  an  impor¬ 
tant  position  in  virtue  of  their  abundance.  The  greatest 
sea  fisheries  of  Europe  are  those  of  the  German  Ocean, 
from  which  England,  Scotland,  Norway,  Holland,  and 
France  have  long  reaped  magnificent  harvests,  and  in 
which  Germany  has  more  recently  begun  to  share.  The 
value  of  the  sea  fish  exported  from  Britain,  Norway, 
and  Holland  is  about  ^4,000,000  per  annum.  It  is 
needless  to  mention  the  names  of  the  principal  species 
—  herring,  cod,  etc.;  and  the  conger-eels  of  the  Chan¬ 
nel  islands,  the  pilchards  of  the  Cornish  coast,  and  the 
sardines  of  France  are  almost  as  familiarly  known.  In 
the  Baltic  there  is  great  abundance  of  various  smaller 
kinds  of  fish  —  more  particularly  the  sprat,  the  sardine, 
and  several  members  of  the  perch  family  ;  and  some  of 
the  Salmonidae  are  of  considerable  economic  impor¬ 
tance.  No  less  than  300,000  tons  of  sardines  have  been 
caught  in  a  single  year  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dwina. 

The  sponge  and  the  coral  fisheries  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  are  both  vigorously  pursued,  the  former  with  most 
success  in  the  Ttgean,  and  the  latter  on  the  coasts  of 
Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  Andalusia. 

Though  the  reptiles  as  a  class  are  represented  by 


about  forty  genera,  the  species  are  for  the  most  part 
inconspicuous,  and  in  no  instance  formidable.  The 
three  land  tortoises  are  all  confined  to  the  south,  and 
one  of  them  has  its  only  European  habitat  on  the  Cas¬ 
pian.  There  are  as  many  fresh-water  tortoises,  but 
only  one,  reaches  as  far  north  as  Prussia.  The  turtle  is 
principally  caught  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  the  chameleon 
is  peculiar  to  Spain.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
great  variety  of  lizards,  and  several  are  of  wide  distri¬ 
bution.  The  spotted  skink,  is  found  on  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean.  The  slow-worm,  is  familiar  in  all 
except  the  colder  regions  of  the  continent.  No  fewer 
than  eighteen  species  of  the  genus  Coluber  are  described 
—  the  largest  of  which  not  infrequently  exceeds  five  feet 
in  length,  and  the  most  widely  distributed,  the  ringed 
snake,  which  does  not  exceed  four  feet ;  the  common 
adder,  is  well-known  in  the  most  part  of  central  Europe. 
Of  the  frogs  and  toads  there  are  eight  genera :  the 
genus  Rana  is  represented  by  the  common  and  the 
esculent  frog,  the  latter  of  which  is  absent  only  from 
the  British  Islands;  common  tree-frog,  whose  stentor¬ 
ian  croak  may  be  heard  in  every  country  of  the  conti¬ 
nent.  The  salamanders  and  newts  are  represented  by 
five  genera  :  the  genus  Triton  contains  seven  species. 

Insects  do  not  play  so  conspicuous  and  ostentatious  a 
part  in  Europe  as  in  some  of  the  warmer  regions 
of  the  globe ;  it  is  only  in  special  localities  or  excep¬ 
tional  seasons  that  their  destructive  or  irritating  influ¬ 
ence  becomes  formidable  to  man.  There  are  not  many 
towns  like  Fasano,  where  the  inhabitants  have  in  sum¬ 
mer  to  leave  their  usual  residences  to  the  occupancy  of 
flies;  and  if  the  European  horticulturists  has  a  hard  bat¬ 
tle  to  fight  with  caterpillars,  earwigs,  and  wasps,  he 
generally  succeeds  in  gaining  a  fair  crop  after  all.  The 
mosquito  and  the  tarantula  are  the  most  venomous  of 
those  which  attack  the  human  species.  The  locust, 
which  spreads  such  alarm  in  Africa  and  Asia,  appears  in 
western  Europe  only  at  intervals  and  in  demoralized  de¬ 
tachments;  though  in  the  south  of  France  it  is  found 
worth  while  to  offer  a  reward  for  the  collection  of  the 
insects  and  their  eggs.  In  Turkey,  the  Danubian  prin¬ 
cipalities,  and  southern  Russia  it  sometimes  commits 
tremendous  ravages  ;  and  all  efforts  of  the  agricultural 
population  are  futile  to  check  the  advance  of  the  count¬ 
less  swarms. 

The  horse  holds  the  first  place  among  the  domestic 
animals  of  Europe,  and  in  no  other  region  has  it  devel¬ 
oped  a  greater  variety  of  type.  Whether  the  present 
species  is  of  European  origin  has  not  been  quite  de¬ 
cided  ;  but  remains  of  a  similar  form  occur  in  the  Plio¬ 
cene  and  Pleistocene  strata,  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
prehistoric  peoples  set  the  example  of  that  hippophagy 
which  scarcity  of  animal  food  has  again  introduced  into 
Europe.  Now  at  least  there  are  no  wild  horses  on  the 
continent,  though  they  are  mentioned  as  late  as  the 
eighth  century  in  a  letter  of  Pope  Gregory  to  Boniface. 
Horse-breeding  is  a  highly  important  industry  in  almost 
all  countries,  and  in  several,  as  Russia,  France,  Hun¬ 
gary,  and  Spain,  the  state  gives  it  exceptional  support. 
Those  which  have  the  greatest  export  trade  are  Russia, 
Denmark,  Austria-Hungary,  Germany,  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  and  Belgium.  The  Hungarians  are  a  specially 
horse-loving  people,  counting  in  1871  no  fewer  than  141 
horses  to  the  thousand  inhabitants.  Almost  every  dis¬ 
trict  of  the  continent  has  a  breed  of  its  own ;  Russia 
reckons  those  of  the  Bashkirs,  the  Calmucks,  the  Don- 
Cossacks,  the  Esthonians,  and  the  Finlanders  as  among 
its  best ;  France  sets  store  by  those  of  Flanders,  Picardy, 
Normandy,  Limousin,  and  Auvergne;  Germany  by 
those  of  Hanover,  Oldenburg,  and  Mecklenburg,  which 
indeed  rank  among  the  most  powerful  in  the  world;  and 
Great  Britain  by  those  of  Suffolk  and  Clydesdale.  The 
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English  racers  are  famous  throughout  the  world,  and  Ice¬ 
land  and  the  Shetland  Islands  are  well  known  for  their 
hardy  breed  of  diminutive  ponies.  The  ass  and  the 
mule  are  most  abundant  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
continent,  more  especially  in  Spain  and  Italy.  In  the 
one  country  they  number  about  2,320,000,  and  in  the 
other  about  1 ,000,000.  A  much  more  important  beast  of 
burden  in  eastern  and  southern  Europe  is  the  ox.  The 
Netherlands,  Denmark,  Servia,  Roumania,  Turkey, 
Russia,  Italy,  Sweden,  Spain,  and  Germany  are  all  ex¬ 
porters  of  cattle.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about  100 
distinct  local  varieties  or  breeds  in  Europe,  and  within 
the  last  hundred  years  an  enormous  advance  has  been 
made  in  the  development  and  specialization  of  the  finer 
types.  The  cows  of  Switzerland  and  of  Guernsey  may 
be  taken  as  the  two  extremes  in  point  of  size,  and  the 
“  Durhams  ”  and  “  Devonshires  ”  of  England  as  exam¬ 
ples  of  the  results  of  human  supervision  and  control. 
The  Dutch  breed  ranks  very  high  in  the  production 
of  milk. 

The  buffalo  is  frequent  in  the  south  of  Europe,  more 
especially  in  Transylvania  and  Italy;  in  the  former 
country  the  number  is  about  58,000,  and  in  the  latter 
about  40,000.  Great  attention  is  given  to  dairy-farm¬ 
ing  in  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
Denmark,  Austria,  and  part  of  Italy.  Switzerland,  the 
Netherlands,  Austria,  Denmark,  Ireland,  and  Finland 
are  exporters  of  cheese  or  butter,  or  both  ;  Italy  though 
famous  for  the  so-called  Parmesan  cheese,  requires  a 
large  import,  and  the  abundance  of  olive  oil  discour¬ 
ages  the  manufacture  of  butter.  Sheep  are  of  immense 
economic  value  to  most  European  countries,  and  form 
an  important  article  of  export  for  the  Netherlands, 
Germany,  Austria,  Hungary,  Russia,  Italy,  Portugal, 
Denmark,  Servia,  Roumania,  and  Sweden.  The  local 
varieties  are  even  more  numerous  than  in  the  case  of 
the  horned  cattle,  and  the  development  of  remarkable 
breeds  quite  as  wonderful.  In  all  the  more  mountain¬ 
ous  countries  the  goat  is  abundant,  especially  in  Spain, 
Italy,  and  Germany.  The  swine  is  distributed  through¬ 
out  the  whole  continent,  but  in  no  district  does  it  take 
so  high  a  place  as  in  Servia,  where  there  are  no  fewer 
than  1,062  to  1,000  inhabitants,  a  proportion  which 
more  than  doubles  the  next  highest,  which  is  afforded 
by  Luxembourg.  Spain  ranks  third  in  the  list,  and  has 
a  large  export  of  hams  and  sausages.  In  the  rearing 
and  management  of  poultry  France  is  the  first  country 
in  Europe,  and  has  consequently  a  large  surplus  of 
both  fowls  and  eggs.  The  latter  produce  is  also  ex¬ 
ported  by  Austria  and  Spain.  In  Pommerania,  Bran¬ 
denburg,  West  Prussia,  Mecklenburg,  and  Wiirtemberg, 
the  breeding  of  geese  has  become  a  great  souce  of 
wealth,  and  the  town  of  Strasburg  is  famous  all  the 
world  over  for  its  pates  des  foies  gras. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  race  ;  but  we  cannot  be  said 
to  have  attained  to  any  single  test  or  any  combination 
of  tests  which  does  not  leave  our  classifications  more  or 
less  uncertain.  Europe  in  every  square  mile  of  its  sur- 
face  gives  the  lie  to  the  supposition  that  consanguinity  is 
implied  by  community  of  speech :  Celts  are  equally 
eloquent  in  English  and  French;  Slavonians  equally 
enthusiastic  for  the  dignity  of  Deutschland  or  the  glory 
of  Greece.  There  are,  perhaps,  only  two  peoples  in 
Europe  of  whom  we  can  be  said  to  have  anything  like 
ethnological  statistics,  Jews  and  the  Gipsies,  and  in  both 
cases  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  so  long  been 
treated  as  social  or  religious  pariahs.  It  is  easy  to 
ascertain  how  many  men  in  Europe  use  French  as  their 
mother-tongue;  but  we  have  no  means,  apart  from  his¬ 
toric  evidence,  which  applies  only  to  individual  in¬ 
stances,  of  knowing  whether  three  generations  back  any 
man’s  progenitor  was  a  Corsican,  a  German,  or  a  | 


Briton.  And  if  there  is  one  fact  to  which  every  new  in¬ 
vestigation  gives  additional  emphasis  it  is  this,  that 
there  is  no  nationality,  and  no  individual  component  of 
a  nationality,  which  can  establish  the  purity  ol  its  blood. 
What  to  the  superficial  observer  are  the  most  homogen¬ 
eous  peoples  turn  out  on  closer  examination  to  be  only 
conglomerates  in  which  the  elements  are  better  assimi¬ 
lated. 

If  the  Frenchman  is  partly  German,  partly  Celtic, 
German  and  Celt  do  not  differ  from  each  other  more 
than  limestone,  marble,  and  chalk. 

From  recent  researches  it  is  now  familiarly  known 
that  Europe  had  its  human  inhabitants  in  the  Pleisto¬ 
cene  period.  They  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Old  Stone  people,  in  contrast  to  a  later  population  still 
in  the  same  stage  of  civilization.  Their  remains  have 
been  discovered  in  England,  Belgium,  France,  Germany, 
and  Switzerland;  and  some  investigators  are  disposed 
to  recognize  two  varieties,  distinguished  as  the  men  of 
the  caves  and  the  men  of  the  river-beds.  Having  pos¬ 
sibly  entered  Europe  before  the  first  glacial  period, 
they  were  certainly  there  at  the  final  transition  to  the 
present  conditions  of  climate.  They  lived  by  hunting 
and  fishing,  and  in  general  characteristics  appear  to 
have  been  similar  to  the  Eskimo,  with  whom  some  are 
disposed  to  identify  them.  As  far  as  can  be  judged, 
the  continent  of  Europe  again  ceased  for  a  time  to  be  a 
human  habitation  ;  and  when  light  breaks  in  once  more 
it  is  found  in  possession  apparently  of  two  races  both  in 
the  Stone  stage  of  civilization,  and  known  by  the  com¬ 
mon  name  of  the  Neolithic  or  New  Stone  peoples.  In 
the  meantime  the  fauna  of  Europe  had  changed  and  be¬ 
come  in  the  main  what  it  still  is. 

There  are  several  peoples,  most  of  them  of  small 
numerical  importance,  which  are  undoubtedly  ali  ns 
from  the  commonwealth  of  the  Aryan  race  now  domi¬ 
nant  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  continent  — 
the  Turks,  the  Magyars,  the  Finns,  Esthonians,  and 
Lapps,  the  Votiaks,  and  the  Basques;  and  we  know 
that  in  the  Roman  period  of  the  historic  epoch  the 
Iberians,  the  Ligurians,  and  possibly  the  Etruscans  and 
the  Rhsetians,  occupied  a  similar  position.  The  Turks 
and  the  Magyars  are  at  once  put  out  of  the  question  by 
the  fact  that  there  is  documentary  evidence  of  their 
arrival  in  Europe  long  after  the  Christian  era.  Four 
great  Aryan  detachments  are  easily  distinguished,  and 
may  for  convenience  be  desiguated  by  the  very  imperfect 
and  somewhat  misleading  names  of  the  Graeco- Latin 
or  Southern,  the  Celtic  or  Central,  the  Teutonic  or 
Northern,  and  the  Slavonic  or  Northeastern.  Whether 
the  Southern  or  the  Celtic  was  the  first  of  the  two  to 
enter  Europe  is  altogether  unknown  ;  one  offshoot  from 
a  common  stock  may  easily  maintain  a  nomadic  or  semi- 
nomadic  state  for  a  longer  time  than  another  and  a  later 
offshoot.  The  southern  detachment  was  probably  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  detachments  —  the  first  represented,  it  may 
be,  by  the  old  progenitors  of  the  Albanians  and  the  so- 
called  Pelasgic  tribes,  the  second  by  the  various  tribes 
who  settled  in  Italy,  and  the  third  by  the  Hellenic  or 
Greek  tribes. 

The  Greeks  at  least  appear  to  have  entered  Europe  by 
way  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  Archipelago,  and  the  Italian 
tribes  may  have  followed  a  similar  route.  A  more 
northern  line  of  march,  or  nomadic  progress,  was  chosen 
by  the  Celts,  of  whose  passage  up  the  valley  of  the 
Danube  we  have  a  trace  in  the  Boii,  the  Celtic  people 
who  have  given  their  name  to  the  now  Germanized 
kingdom  of  Bavaria;  they  reached  southern  Gaul  and 
Spain  about  the  sixth  century  B.c.  The  Teutons  or 
Germans  began  to  be  known  to  the  Romans  shortly 
before  the  Christian  era,  and  in  the  fourth  century  a.d. 
pushed  westward  within  the  boundaries  of  the  empire. 
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The  Slavonians  have  never  advanced  much  beyond  the 
Elbe  on  the  north,  but  toward  the  south  they  extended  in 
the  course  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  into  Austria 
on  the  one  hand  and  Greece  on  the  other.  Of  the 
Semitic  peoples,  the  Jews,  who  are  now  the  most 
important,  have  entered  in  successive  detachments,  more 
in  the  fashion  of  ordinary  immigrants;  the  Arabs,  who 
contributed  largely  to  the  progress  of  European  civili¬ 
zation,  but  have  left  little  trace  of  their  blood  except  in 
southern  Spain,  crossed  into  that  country  in  710.  The 
settlement  of  the  Hungarians  dates  from  the  tenth  cent¬ 
ury,  and  that  of  the  Ottoman  Turks,  the  last  great 
addition  to  the  ethnological  conglomerate  of  Europe, 
dates  no  further  back  than  the  fourteenth,  so  far  as 
actual  conquest  is  concerned. 

Although  language  is  no  test  of  race,  it  is  the  best  evi¬ 
dence  for  present  or  past  community  of  social  or  political 
life;  and  nothingis  better  fitted  to  give  a  true  impression 
of  the  position  and  relative  importance  of  the  peoples  of 
Europe  than  a  survey  of  their  linguistic  differences  and 
affinities.  There  are  still  about  sixty  distinct  languages 
spoken  in  Europe,  without  including  Latin,  Greek,  Old 
Slavonic,  and  Hebrew,  which  are  still  used  in  literature 
or  ecclesiastical  liturgies.  English,  French,  German, 
Russian,  Italian,  and  Spanish  will  probably  for  a  long 
time  share  the  real  dominion  of  Europe;  Dutch  and 
Scandinavian  tongues  will  maintain  their  ground,  but 
they  hardly  give  promise  of  expansion;  Bohemian, 
Hungarian,  and  the  South  Slavonic  have  made  good 
their  position;  and  Neo-Hellenic,  under  favoring  cir¬ 
cumstances,  may  get  possession  of  the  territory  of  its 
nobler  ancestor. 

The  territory  of  Europe  is  at  present  (1890)  divided 
into  the  following  political  entities:  the  German  em¬ 
pire,  the  Russian  empire,  the  Turkish  empire,  the  limited 
monarchy  of  Austria-Hungary,  which  includes  Bosnia, 
Herzegovina,  etc.,  the  limited  monarchies  of  Belgium, 
Denmark,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Italy,  Spain,  Portu¬ 
gal,  Greece,  and  of  the  Netherlands,  the  limited  mon¬ 
archy  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  the  kingdoms  of  Rou- 
mania  and  Servia,  the  principalities  of  Bulgaria  and 
Roumelia,  Lichtenstein,  and  Monaco,  and  Montenegro, 
and  the  republics  of  France,  Andorra  and  San  Marino. 
Several  of  these  consist  of  a  greater  or  smaller  number 
of  partially  independent  states  connected  with  each  other 
according  to  very  different  degrees  of  political  copart¬ 
nery.  The  German  empire,  as  one  of  the  most  recent 
as  well  as  most  extensive,  naturally  presents  an  unusual 
number  of  anomalies.  Founded  April  16,  1871,  it  com¬ 
prises  no  fewer  than  twenty-six  states  under  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  and  these  states  are 
very  dissimilar  in  size,  constitution,  rank,  and  general 
importance.  Four,  including  Prussia,  are  kingdoms,  six 
are  grand-duchies,  five  are  duchies,  seven  are  principali¬ 
ties,  and  three  are  free  cities.  The  organization  by 
which  they  are  united  consists  mainly  of  a  federal  coun¬ 
cil  or  Bundesrath ,  in  which  the  individual  states  are 
Represented  by  the  nominees  of  their  several  govern¬ 
ments,  and  a  Reichstag ,  or  Imperial  Diet,  the  members 
of  which  are  elected  by  universal  suffrage.  All  military 
power  is  centralized  in  the  hands  of  the  emperor:  his 
consent  is  necessary  for  all  important  appointments  in 
the  different  divisions  of  the  army,  and  he  can  com¬ 
mand  the  erection  of  fortresses  on  the  soil  of  any  of  the 
states,  and  if  occasion  requires  can  declare  any  part  in  a 
condition  of  siege.  The  practical  dominancy  of  Prussia 
is  further  secured  by  the  fact  that  it  possesses  236  of  the 
397  members  who  compose  the  Imperial  Diet.  As  sep¬ 
arate  states,  Prussia,  Wiirtemberg,  Saxony,  and  Bavaria 
are  ail  constitutional  monarchies,  each  with  its  parlia¬ 
ment  or  Land  stag,  consisting  of  an  upper  and  a  lower 
house.  The  various  grand -duchies,  duchies,  and  princi¬ 


palities  have  their  several  Stande ,  or  states,  some  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  chambers  and  some  of  one,  and  present¬ 
ing  considerable  variety  in  the  amount  of  representation 
accorded  to  different  elements  of  the  community,  in  the 
rules  of  election,  and  in  the  length  of  period  for  which 
it  is  valid. 

That  unusual  combination  of  geographical  names, 
Austria-Hungary,  and  its  equally  unusual  adjective, 
Austrian- PI  ungarian,  which  are  so  uncouth  and  bewild¬ 
ering  to  the  ordinary  reader,  are  an  attempt  to  indicate 
the  relation  of  complete  political  equality  established 
between  the  two  great  sections  of  what  is  popularly 
known  as  the  Austrian  empire.  Each  has  its  own  par¬ 
liament —  in  Austria  called  the  Reichsrath  or  Imperial 
Council,  and  in  Hungary  the  Reichstag  or  Imperial 
Diet;  each  its  own  ministers,  budget,  and  other  admin¬ 
istrative  machinery ;  and  the  transactions  between  the 
two  countries  not  infrequently  show  like  the  trans¬ 
actions  between  two  independent  powers.  The  same 
person  is  monarch  over  both,  and  the  united  army  is 
under  his  command,  but  there  practically  the  unification 
ceases.  Russia  is  an  hereditary  monarchy,  nominally 
governed  by  the  absolute  will  of  the  emperor  or  czar, 
but  really  by  this  in  combination  with  a  system  of  four 
great  councils.  Finland  still  retains  its  separate  par¬ 
liament,  instituted  in  1772,  and  supplemented  by  an  im¬ 
perial  senate  under  the  presidency  of  a  governor-general. 
Switzerland  is  a  confederation  of  twenty-two  states, 
with  a  republican  government.  The  supreme  legisla¬ 
tive  power  is  in  the  hands  of  a  federal  assembly,  which  is 
composed  of  a  national  council  or  A Tationalrath,  and  a 
council  of  states  or  Stdnderath  —  the  members  of  the 
former  being  chosen  by  the  people  of  Switzerland  in 
general,  and  the  members  of  the  latter  by  the  people  of 
the  individual  cantons.  The  executive  power  is  in¬ 
trusted  to  a  federal  council,  and  the  highest  judicial  au¬ 
thority  to  a  federal  tribunal,  consisting  respectively  of 
seven  and  eleven  members,  nominated  for  three  and  six 
years  by  the  federal  assembly.  Sweden  and  Norway 
are  two  kingdoms  under  one  king,  with  separate  gov¬ 
ernment,  constitution,  and  laws.  In  Sweden  the  legis¬ 
lative  power  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  diet,  which 
consists  of  two  elective  chambers,  while  the  executive 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  king  and  a  council  of  state.  The 
constitution  of  Norway  is  rather  more  democratic:  the 
full  legislative  power  belongs  to  the  Storthing,  and  the 
king  has  no  right  of  veto  if  the  same  bill  passes  three 
times.  The  common  affairs  of  the  two  countries  are 
decided  in  a  council  of  state  consisting  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  each. 

Such  are  the  most  abnormal  political  arrangements  in 
Europe.  Britain,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Italy,  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  Portugal,  Spain,  Roumania,  Servia,  are  heredi¬ 
tary  monarchies,  with  a  parliament  of  two  chambers 
and  a  responsible  ministry.  Greece  differs  in  as  far  as 
it  has  only  one  chamber.  Montenegro  is  an  hereditary 
principality,  with  a  senate;  Monaco  a  hereditary  princi¬ 
pality,  with  a  council  of  state;  and  Andorra  and  San 
Marino  are  both  republics,  with  a  general  council. 

It  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  the  population  of  Eu¬ 
rope  has  been  steadily  increasing  since  the  time  of  the 
great  Revolution,  though  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
exactly  the  average  rate.  The  number  in  1787  is  said  to 
have  been  144,000,000;  at  the  peace  of  1815,  180,000,- 
000;  in  1833,  according  to  Balbi,  227,000,000;  in  1854, 
258,778,850;  and  1889,  according  to  latest  statistics, 
371,013,960.  If  the  earlier  estimates,  wdiich  are  little 
better  than  guesses,  even  approximate  to  the  truth, 
we  would  have  in  fifty-nine  years  an  average  annual 
increase  of  1,850,000.  In  England  and  Prussia  rather 
more  than  1  per  cent,  of  increase  takes  place  every 
year,  while  in  France  during  the  greater  part  of 
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the  century  the  gain  has  been  considerably  less,  and  in 
exceptional  years  there  has  even  been  a  decrease.  Two 
causes  have  greatly  diminished  the  growth — war  and 
emigration.  Since  1 837,  Germany  has  contributed  about 
three  million  inhabitants  to  the  United  States  alone;since 
1815,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  have  seen  no  less  than 
from  eight  to  nine  millions  of  their  populations  leave 
their  shores  forever.  The  drain  on  other  countries, 
however,  has  been  much  less  —  France,  for  example, 
counting  her  loss  by  emigration  in  the  ten  years  from 

1849  to  1858,  as  200,000,  and  Austria  her  loss  from 

1850  to  1868  at  no  more  than  58,000. 

The  general  rule  that,  other  conditions  being  equal, 
the  population  decreases  with  the  elevation  of  the 
country,  holds  especially  true  of  Europe.  None  of  its 
larger  cities  lie  far  above  the  sea  level. 

1  he  districts  of  densest  population,  or  nearly  400  to 
the  square  mile,  are  the  lower  valley  of  the  Thames, 
the  neighborhood  of  Newcastle,  and  the  area  which  in¬ 
cludes  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  and  Leeds,  in 
England,  the  district  between  Boulogne  and  Liege,  the 
neighborhood  of  Cologne  and  Elberfeld-Barmen,  the 
valley  of  the  Rhine  for  some  distance  above  the  junction 
of  the  Maine,  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Neckar,  the 
country  to  the  south  of  Leipsic,  the  vicinity  of  Prague, 
a  large  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Po,  especially  round 
about  Milan,  the  neighborhood  of  Naples,  and  a  little 
district  round  about  Oporto.  The  same  low  figures 
are  applicable  to  the  whole  Scandinavian  peninsula, 
with  the  exception  of  the  most  southern  part  of  Sweden, 
which,  with  eastern  Denmark,  attains  a  ratio  of  150  per 
square  mile.  In  a  large  part  of  Norway,  indeed,  as 
well  as  in  both  the  north  and  the  southeast  of  Russia, 
the  ratio  is  not  more  than  from  three  to  five.  The  only 
other  portions  of  the  globe  which  reach  the  highest  Eu¬ 
ropean  density  are  the  valley  ot  the  Ganges,  part  of  the 
Chinese  empire,  and  possibly  some  parts  of  Central 
Africa. 

The  numerical  relation  between  the  sexes  is  different 
in  different  countries  as  well  as  in  the  differently  consti¬ 
tuted  portions  of  the  same  national  community.  The 
most  prominent  causes  that  interfere  with  the  equilib¬ 
rium  are  the  greater  destruction  of  men  in  time  of  war, 
and  the  greater  removal  of  men  by  emigration. 

Portugal  and  Greece  represent  the  two  extremes  —  the 
former  having  far  above  the  normal  number  of  females, 
or  1,088  to  every  1,000  males,  and  the  latter  far  above 
the  normal  of  males,  or  nearly  1,072  to  every  1,000  fe¬ 
males. 

During  the  present  century  the  industrial  development 
of  the  more  advanced  countries  has  led  to  a  remarkable 
aggregation  of  the  people  into  cities,  and  facilities  of 
travel  have  in  many  cases  caused  a  large  part  of  the  city 
population  to  take  up  their  residence  in  suburbs  more  or 
less  separate  from  the  central  nucleus. 

An  enormous  increase  has  taken  place  since  the 
French  Revolution,  and,  indeed,  within  a  much  shorter 
period,  in  the  size  of  the  military  establishments  through¬ 
out  Europe.  The  rivalries  and  jealousies  of  the  various 
nations  have  led  them  to  vie  with  each  other  in  the 
strength  of  their  armies  and  navies;  and  as  it  is 
impossible  to  withdraw  more  than  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  men  from  productive  labor  to  non-produc¬ 
tive  drill  and  display,  a  strange  return,  under  greatly 
modified  conditions,  has  been  made  to  that  earlier  state 
of  society  in  which  the  army  was  the  whole  mass  of  the 
male  population  capable  of  bearing  arms.  Universal 
obligation  or  liability  to  personal  service  as  a  soldier  is 
recognized  by  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary,  Greece, 
Italy,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Denmark,  Switzerland, 
and  Turkey.  In  Belgium  the  army  is  recruited  by 
conscription,  in  Russia  mainly  by  conscription,  and  in 


the  Netherlands  and  in  Norway  and  Sweden  partly  by 
conscription  and  partly  by  voluntary  enlistment.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Swiss  constitution,  there  can  be  no  stand¬ 
ing  army  within  the  federal  territory.  The  following 
table  gives  an  estimate  of  the  military  forces  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  states  in  1859  and  1889: 
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293,000 

800,000 

556,450 

265,889 

50,000 

65,000 

131,000 

30,000 

58,000 

4,230,550 

2,459,750 

10,253,784 

2,739,339 

1  he  maritime  nations,  almost  without  exception, 
maintain  a  considerable  navy  for  warlike  purposes;  and 
the  greater  powers  have  lavished  their  wealth  on  experi¬ 
ment  after  experiment  in  the  endless  task  of  mutual 
competition  for  the  most  destructive  and  indestructible 
fleet.  In  1888-89  Britain  had  forty-three  ironclads, 
of  which  forty-seven  were  reckoned  as  obsolete,  and 
twenty-two  not  yet  ready  for  service,  France  thirty-one, 
Germany  thirty,  Russia  thirty-nine,  Austria-Hungary 
eleven,  Italy  fifteen,  Turkey  fifteen  large  and  eighteen 
small,  Spain  seven,  and  the  Netherlands  twenty-four. 

A  most  important  result  of  the  military  expenses  of  the 
different  countries  has  been  ithe  extraordinary  develop¬ 
ment  of  national  debts.  In  1848  the  total  for  all  the 
European  states  was  about  $3, 500,000,000,  by  1873  it 
had  increased  to  $23,400,000,000,  or  at  the  rate  ot 
$595,000,000  annually.  Each  successive  war  —  the 
Crimean,  the  French-Austrian,  the  Prussian-Austrian, 
and  the  French-German — has  added  to  the  load. 

The  commerce  of  Europe  may  be  said  to  have  had  its 
beginning  when  the  people  of  the  early  stone  period 
bartered  on  from  horde  to  horde  the  flint  or  jade  best 
fitted  for  their  weapons,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  far  back  in  prehistoric  times  the  amber  of  the  Bal¬ 
tic  found  its  w7ay  across  the  Alps  to  add  a  new  element 
to  Italian  decoration.  It  was  not  till  the  Roman  period, 
however,  that  the  great  lines  of  traffic  were  distinctly 
laid ;  Rome  w7as  the  first  European  city  whose  necessi¬ 
ties  and  desires  formed  as  it  were  a  great  center  of 
combustion  requiring  a  continual  current  from  all  di¬ 
rections  to  feed  the  ever-brightening  flame.  Since  the 
tenth  century,  when  the  northern  nations  had  finally 
settled  in  their  present  seats,  the  commercial  activity  of 
the  continent  has  increased  from  generation  to  genera¬ 
tion,  and  in  none  has  it  made  a  greater  advance  than  in 
the  present.  Europe  has  now  a  hundred  Romes ;  and 
the  mightiest  of  them  is  to  the  Rome  that  then  was,  as 
the  world  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  to  the  “  world  ” 
of  the  first.  Along  with  increased  necessities  and  more 
varied  desires  have  been  developed  greater  possibilities 
of  supply  and  satisfaction;  and  the  commerce  of  Europe 
has  become  the  commerce  of  the  globe. 

Europe  finds  greater  difficulty  in  satisfying  its  demands 
for  animal  food.  The  average  consumption  per  head  of 
population  is  rising  in  all  the  principal  countries  ;  and 
though  the  modern  stock-raiser  can  produce  a  greater 
quantity  of  flesh  per  ox  or  sheep,  it  is  in  several  di»* 
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tricts  found  more  profitable  to  turn  the  ground  to  other 
uses,  and  sheep  and  cattle  farming  are  consequently  on 
the  decline.  There  has  thus  grown  up  a  great  import 
trade,  not  only  of  living  animals,  but  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  of  preserved  meat,  the  principal  sources 
being  North  and  South  America  and  Australia. 

An  ever-growing  addition  to  the  food  supplies  of  Eu¬ 
rope  is  made  in  the  form  of  what  are  called  colonial 
wares  —  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  etc.  Though  the  native  pro¬ 
duction  of  beet  sugar  amounts  on  an  average  to  22,000,- 
000  or  23,000,000  cwt.  per  annum,  that  would  only  fur¬ 
nish  about  7  lb.  on  an  average  to  each  inhabitant;  while 
as  far  back  as  1866,  the  average  demand  was  more  than 
-  1 1  lb.  per  head,  and  in  Britain  had  reached  about  42  lb. 
The  consumption,  moreover,  has  since  then  increased 
enormously — Great  Britain  having  advanced  to  62  lb. 
per  head,  France  from  13  lb.  to  15  lb.,  and  Germany 
from  10  lb.  to  15  lb.  Almost  the  same  might  be  said  of 
tea,  in  the  consumption  of  which  Britain  again  stands 
first,  requiring  about  4  lb.  a  head  per  annum ;  and  of 
coffee,  of  which  Belgium  requires  the  greatest  average 
supply,  or  about  9  lb.  a  head.  And  to  all  this  must  be 
added  the  multitudinous  articles  of  consumption  from 
far  and  near  that  give  such  a  cosmopolitan  air  even  to 
an  ordinary  grocer’s  shop.  For  that  most  universal  of 
all  clothing  materials,  cotton,  Europe  is  almost  entirely 
indebted  to  other  parts  of  the  world ;  and  though  it 
grows  a  large  quantity  of  wool  and  no  inconsiderable 
amount  of  silk,  its  demand  for  both  far  exceeds  its  do¬ 
mestic  supply.  So  much,  however,  of  what  it  imports 
is  again  exported  in  the  form  of  manufactured  goods, 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  a  correct  estimate 
of  its  true  consumption. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  enormous  development  which 
has  been  attained  by  its  manufacturing  industries, 
Europe  would  have  no  means  of  paying  for  what  the 
other  continents  can  afford  to  send;  it  has  comparatively 
few  raw  materials  which  it  can  give  in  exchange,  and  so 
it  pays  for  them  with  its  labor  and  its  skill.  The 
countries  which  rank  as  emphatically  industrial  are 
Great  Britain,  France,  Saxony,  Switzerland,  Belguim, 
Wiirtemberg,  Prussia,  and  Alsace-Lorraine.  In  the 
manufacture  of  iron  Britain  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
list,  especially  for  steel,  wire,  rails,  and  cast-iron.  In 
the  first  department  its  principal  rivals  are  Germany, 
France,  Austria-Hungary,  Sweden,  and  Belgium  ;  in 
the  second,  Germany,  France,  Sweden,  and  Belgium 
are  also  exporters,  and  Austria-Hungary  and  Italy  man¬ 
ufacture  for  their  own  markets ;  and  in  the  third  the 
state  of  matters  is  much  the  same,  with  the  exception 
that  several  other  countries  are  also  producers  in  a 
small  way. 

If  statistics  are  unsatisfactory  in  regard  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  primary  schools,  they  are  still  more  unsatisfactory 
as  regards  the  institutions  for  the  training  and  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  primary  teacher.  Till  some  approximation 
be  made  between  the  systems  of  the  several  countries, 
it  conveys  almost  no  information  to  say  that  in  Prussia 
there  are  107  and  in  Russia  forty-five,  in  Switzerland 
thirty-two  and  in  Portugal  six.  And  still  more  im¬ 
possible  is  it  to  institute  a  comparison  with  respect  to 
the  secondary  schools  and  the  various  institutions  de¬ 
voted  to  instruction  in  special  departments  of  art  or 
science.  In  all  the  more  advanced  countries  they  are 
increasing  in  number  and  in  the  specialization  of  their 
work. 

In  Germany  there  are  twenty-one  universities,  in¬ 
cluding  the  academy  of  Munster,  with  about  1,983  pro¬ 
fessors  and  teachers,  and  a  total  attendance  of  19,000 
students.  The  best  known  are  Berlin,  Leipsic,  Gottin¬ 
gen,  Halle,  Tubingen,  Bonn,  Heidelberg,  Jena,  and 
Erlangen.  In  Austria-Hungary  there  are  ten,  with  1,018 


professors,  and  upward  of  12,000  students.  Italy  num< 
bers  one  more  than  Germany,  with  1,093  professors, 
and  not  far  from  10,000  students.  Russia  has  nine,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Finland  university  of  Helsingfors,  and  the 
practically  German  university  of  Dorpat.  The  total 
teaching  staff  numbers  upward  of  600,  and  the  students- 
more  than  7,000.  The  four  Scandinavian  universities 
of  Upsala,  Lund,  Christiania,  and  Copenhagen,  count 
280  professors  and  2,700  students.  There  are  four 
in  Holland,  inclusive  of  the  Amsterdam  Academy,  and 
four  in  Belgium,  the  number  of  professors  being  respect¬ 
ively  149  and 229,  and  that  of  students  2,056  and  2,272. 
Since  the  addition  of  Geneva,  Switzerland  has  the  like 
number,  with  a  teaching  staff  of  250  to  300,  and  an 
attendance  of  upward  of  1,200.  Spain  boasts  of  ten 
universities  with  400  professors,  and,  if  her  statistics  are 
correct,  has  more  than  15,000  students.  Portugal,  in 
its  one  famous  institute  at  Coimbra,  has  about  1,000 
students,  many  of  whom  are  from  Brazil  and  the  col¬ 
onies. 

A  university  was  founded  at  Athens  in  1837,  another 
at  Belgrade  in  1838,  and  a  third  and  fourth  at  Bucharest 
and  Jassy  in  1864.  The  professors  number  in  all  128, 
and  the  students  upward  of  2,000.  In  France  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  higher  education  is  peculiar;  Bor¬ 
deaux  and  Lyons  are  the  only  two  cities  besides  Paris 
which  have  all  the  five  faculties  of  theology,  law,  medi¬ 
cine,  science,  and  literature,  and  it  is  only  in  Paris  that 
they  are  incorporated  into  a  “university.”  In  sixteen 
other  towns  there  exist  one  or  more  of  the  separate  fac¬ 
ulties.  The  professors  in  France  exceed  420,  with  14,- 
500  students.  The  Catholics  have  free  “  universities  J> 
at  Angers,  Lyons,  and  Paris.  Making  allowance  for 
defective  statistics,  it  may  be  said  that  continental  Eu¬ 
rope  has  about  7,000  persons  engaged  in  university 
teaching,  and  that  the  students  number  from  88,000  to 
90,000.  In  Britain  the  universities  differ  greatly  from 
each  other  in  constitution  and  arrangement.  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  have  together  about  eighty  professors 
and  over  5,000  under-graduates.  London  University, 
which  is  merely  an  examining  board,  had  19,000  candi¬ 
dates  for  matriculation  in  1889.  Durham  numbers 
five  professors  and  109  students.  In  the  four  Scotch 
universities  there  are  102  professors  and  about  5,000 
students.  The  Queen’s  University,  Ireland,  has  fifty- 
four  professors  and  745  students,  and  the  Dublin  Uni¬ 
versity  thirty-nine  professors  and  1,200  students. 

Europe,  and  especially  Northern  and  Germanic  Eu¬ 
rope,  has  long  been  distinguished  from  eastern  and 
southern  countries  by  the  greater  social  and  educational 
equality  existing  between  the  sexes  ;  but  in  this,  as  in  so 
much  else  there  is  still  abundant  room  for  improvement. 
A  powerful  movement  has  set  in  toward  a  fuller  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  rights  of  woman  ;  and  the  right  to  instruc¬ 
tion  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  fundamental.  A 
greater  assimilation  is  in  most  of  the  more  civilized  coun¬ 
tries  being  effected  between  the  education  given  to  boys 
and  girls;  and  a  powerful  party,  with  powerful  argu¬ 
ments,  support  the  thesis  that  equal  opportunities  should 
also  be  afforded  to  young  men  and  to  young  women 
In  Prussia  the  general  movement  is  represented  by  th<s 
Victoria  or  Lette  Union  at  Berlin,  and  the  Otto  Petter 
Union  at  Leipsic,  both  ot  which  have  founded  institu- 
tions  for  the  higher  education  of  women.  The  Jews  of 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine  have  established  two  important 
schools  —  the  Philanthropinum  and  the  Mils  ter  schule  ; 
and  the  city  of  Carlsruhe  has  had  a  superior  school  for 
girls  since  1826.  The  University  of  Zurich  has  set  the 
example  of  the  free  admittance  of  women  ;  the  London 
University  opened  its  gates  to  them  in  1877  ;  and  the- 
older  universities  of  England  and  Scotland  have  at  least 
sanctioned  extramural  lectureships  and  condescended  to 
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examine  if  not  to  teach  them.  A  women’s  college  has 
been  opened  at  St.  Petersburg  by  Catherine  Dikhova 
under  imperial  patronage  ;  Hungary  has  a  similar  insti¬ 
tution  ,  and  so  the  innovation  is  becoming  familiar,  and 
within  a  generation  or  two  the  condition  of  female  edu¬ 
cation  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  bids  fair  to  ap¬ 
pear  a  semi-barbarian  state  of  things  hardly  credible  at 
so  recent  a  date. 

To  recapitulate,  European  education  is  being  more 
widely  diffused,  is  passing  from  the  control  of  the  clergy 
or  the  private  citizen  into  the  hands  of  the  state,  is 
becoming  more  secular  and  less  sectarian,  and  in  its 
higher  departments  shows  a  growing  catholicity  toward 
the  more  modern  aspects  of  thought  and  life. 

Europe  is  preeminently  the  country  of  monotheism, 
which  forms  the  central  doctrine,  not  only  of  its  domi¬ 
nant  religion,  Christianity,  but  also  of  the  minor  rivals, 
Judaism  and  Mahometanism.  To  none  of  these  three 
religions  has  it  given  birth  ;  and,  what  is  more  remark¬ 
able,  its  peculiarly  Aryan  population  have  adopted  their 
religion  from  a  Semitic  people.  The  various  nations  of 
Europe  were  still  polytheistic  when  they  first  entered 
within  the  historic  horizon  ;  and  this  polytheism  has  left 
more  numerous  traces  of  its  influence  than  superficial 
observers  might  imagine.  Not  only  have  the  gods  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  pantheons  and  their  ruder  rivals 
of  the  north  obtained  an  immortality  in  the  literature 
and  art  of  all  the  cultured  nations  of  Europe,  but  amid 
the  manifold  traditions  and  half-unconscious  beliefs  of 
the  common  people  there  are  fragments  of  older  and 
baser  creeds.  Much  has  still  to  be  done  before  the 
amount  of  such  survivals  can  be  estimated  with  anything 
like  accuracy,  but  that  their  number  is  considerable  has 
been  already  well  established.  Nor  need  it  be  matter 
of  surprise  when  we  consider  how  recent  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  Christianity  into  Europe  really  is,  and  how,  to 
vast  masses  of  men,  it  came,  not  as  a  conviction  of  the 
intellect  or  a  captivation  of  the  heart,  but  as  the  infliction 
of  a  conqueror  or  the  command  of  a  king  ;  and  how, 
even  when  it  was  adopted  through  the  persuasive 
eloquence  of  genuine  missionaries,  it  obtained,  in  many 
cases,  but  a  divided  allegiance,  and  had*  to  accept  and 
sanctify,  as  best  it  might,  the  rites  and  symbolism  of  the 
religion  which  it  expelled. 

Christianity  in  Europe  is  broken  up  into  three  main 
divisions  —  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  Greek  or 
Eastern  Church,  and  the  Protestant  or  Evangelical 
Church  ;  and  each  of  these  has  received  more  or  less 
numerous  modifications  and  subdivisions  under  the 
influence  of  different  political  and  social  environments. 
Roman  Catholicism  not  only  can  boast  of  the  greatest 
number  of  adherents,  but  has  the  greatest  claim  to  unity. 

The  irreconcilability  of  two  great  parties  has  given 
rise  to  the  so-called  Old  Catholics  in  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  who,  in  the  latter  country  at  least, 
seem  likely  to  break  up  into  two  distinct  sections. 
There  are  two  religious  communities  in  Europe  which 
occupy  a  special  relation  to  the  Roman  Catholic  C  hurch, 
the  United  Greeks  and  the  United  Armenians,  otherwise 
known  as  Catholics  of  the  Greek  rite  and  Catholics  of 
the  Armenian  rite.  They  both  acknowledge  the  su¬ 
premacy  of  the  pope,  but  they  are  permitted  to  retain 
many  peculiarities  of  organization  and  ritual. 

The  Protestant  churches  of  Western  Europe,  which 
have  so  marvelously  exemplified  what  naturalists  call 
propagation  by  fission,  may  be  doctrinally  divided  into 
two  great  groups  —  the  “  Lutheran,”  which  maintain  the 
platform  of  the  great  Reformer  ;  and  the  “  Reformed,” 
which  have  advanced  further  in  their  divergence  from 

Roman  Catholicism.  r  , 

Mahometanism  or  Islam  has  comparatively  few  ad¬ 
herents  in  Europe,  and  has  moreover  ceased  to  be  aggres¬ 
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sive.  If 'it  still  occupies  in  Constantinople  one  of  the 
noblest  of  Christian  churches,  it  is  more  than  six  hun¬ 
dred  years  since  it  surrendered  in  Cordova,  one  of  the 
noblest  of  its  mosques.  Its  adherents  are  mainly  Turks, 
Tartars,  and  Slavonians;  and  outside  of  Turkey  they 
are  nowhere  very  numerous  except  in  southern  Russia. 
Judaism,  which  at  one  time  had  no  small  proselytizing 
energy,  has  for  a  long  period  in  Europe  been  nothing- 
but  the  religion  of  the  people  of  Jewish  descent.  It  is- 
divided  into  two  great  organizations,  the  so-called 
orthodox  party  representing  traditionalism,  and  the  re¬ 
formed  party  representing  freedom  of  thought. 

The  political  history  of  Europe  begins  with  the- 
Greeks ;  but  while  they  contributed  more  extensively 
than  any  people  have  done  since  to  the  theory  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  they  have  left  practically  no  trace  of  their  po¬ 
litical  organization  in  the  present  association  of  states. 
From  first  to  last,  in  spite  of  religious  and  political  con¬ 
federations,  and  of  the  unifying  influence  of  the  Macedo¬ 
nian  hegemony,  they  retained  what  in  modern  phrase¬ 
ology  would  be  called  their  particularism — each  city  or 
state  working  out  its  own  political  development,  and 
testing  the  value  of  the  various  forms  of  political  life  for 
itself.  The  Greeks  were  not  a  conquering  people;  they- 
felt  nothing  of  the  land-hunger  of  modern  nations  ;  and 
even  the  great  conquests  to  which  they  were  led  by  the 
Asiatic  genius  of  Alexander  the  Great  did  not  present 
themselves  as  acquisitions  of  territory.  They  were- 
great  founders  of  cities,  and  their  colonies  wrere  dis¬ 
tributed  along  the  coasts  of  Europe  from  Spain  in  the 
west  to  the  Black  Sea  in  the  east;  but  if  all  the  ground 
that  they  thus  occupied  were  added  together,  it  would 
form  a  comparatively  small  country.  The  city,  where- 
ever  it  was,  continued  an  integral  part  of  Hellas,  but 
Hellas  was  rather  the  name  of  a  people  and  a  civilization- 
than  of  a  country  or  state.  The  history  of  Rom?  is 
almost  from  its  beginning  to  its  close  a  history  of  con¬ 
quest  ;  the  limits  of  its  territorial  advance  were  no 
sooner  fixed  than  the  period  of  decadence  set  in. 
Where  the  Greeks  had  planted  a  city  the  Romans  sub¬ 
jugated  a  region.  And  thus  it  is  that  to  the  present  day 
the  lines  of  Roman  organization  are  as  distinctly  tracea¬ 
ble  on  the  political  map  as  the  lines  of  Roman  roadway 
in  local  topographies. 

As  the  Greeks  had  been  the  great  defenders  of 
Europe  from  the  encroachments  of  Persian  ambition,  sc* 
the  Romans  repulsed  the  Semitic  power  of  the  Car¬ 
thaginians;  and  as  the  defense  against  the  Persians  was- 
the  great  determinating  factor  in  later  Greek  develop¬ 
ment,  so  the  repulse  of  the  Carthaginians  was  the  prime 
factor  in  the  later  Roman  development.  The  Punic 
wars  led  to  the  conquest  of  Sicily  and  Spain  ;  and  the 
conquest  of  these  gave  at  least  a  new  emphasis  to  what 
was  already  perhaps  a  national  tendency. 

Instead  of  tracing  the  gradual  disintegation  of  the 
Western  empire,  with  its  monotonous  detail  of  invasions, 
concessions,  repulses,  etc.,  it  will  be  well  to  pass  down 
to  the  sixth  century,  and  see  what  has  been  effected  in 
the  interval.  We  now  find  the  German  race  almost 
everywhere  in  the  ascendant.  England  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  English  ;  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks  extends- 
from  Brittany  to  Thuringia  ;-the  West  Goths  are  dom¬ 
inant  in  the  greater  part  of  Spain  and  nearly  all  the 
country  to  the  south  of  the  Loire;  the  Suevi  are  in 
possession  of  the  remainder  of  Spain  ;  the  Burgundians 
occupy  a  compact  territory,  which  includes,  besides  the 
basin  of  the  Rhone  and  Saone,  parts  of  the  contiguous 
basins  of  the  Rhine,  the  Seine,  and  the  Loire  ;  and  the- 
East  Goths,  under  the  sanction  of  the  emperor  of  the 
East,  hold  sway  in  the  rest  of  western  Europe,  from 
Provence  to  the  Danube  and  from  the  Alps  to  the  Sicil¬ 
ian  Strait.  Outside  of  the  old  frontier  the  Gepidae  (also 
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German)  have  established  a  kingdom  in  the  country  to 
the  north  of  the  Danube ;  on  the  northwest  they  are 
conterminous  with  the  Lombards  ;  the  Thuringians  are 
es'ablished  to  the  west  of  the  Bohmerwald  ;  the  Saxons 
lie  between  the  Meuse  and  the  Oder  ;  the  Danes  are  in 
possession  of  Denmark,  and  the  other  Scandinavian 
peoples  hold  the  country  from  which  they  derive  their 
name.  It  would  seem  as  if  Europe  were  in  a  fair  way 
to  become  a  German  confederation,  or,  it  might  be,  a 
German  empire.  But  all  over  the  old  Latin  area  the 
Germans  are  ceasing  to  be  Germans ;  and  beyond  that 
area,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  there  are  other  peoples 
destined  to  play  a  part  in  the  settlement  of  the  West. 
The  Bulgarians,  a  Mongolian  tribe,  have  reached  the 
country  between  the  Dnieper  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube  ;  the  Czechs  or  Bohemians,  already  occupy  the 
country  which  now  bears  their  name;  the  Croats  are  to 
the  north  of  the  Lombards;  and  other  Salvonic  tribes 
have  pushed  south  to  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic. 

If  we  again  pass  down  for  about  two  centuries,  the 
whole  scene  is  changed.  The  West  Goths  and  East 
Goths  have  almost  disappeared — the  former  only 
living  on  Jin  the  little  kingdom  of  Asturia  in  the  north 
of  Spain;  to  the  south  of  the  Ebro  and  the  Douro  the 
country  is  in  the  hands  of  Arabs,  or  Moors,  who  first 
crossed  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  in  71 1  ;  the  king  of  the 
Franks  is  that  Charles  the  Great,  or  Charlemagne,  who 
is  the  mightiest  monarch  Europe  has  seen  since  Con¬ 
stantine,  and  he  has  not  only  extended  bis  kingdom  on 
All  sides,  but  he  has  been  chosen  emperor  of  the 
West,  and  his  authority  is  acknowledged  from  the  Ebro 
to  the  Elbe,  and  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Tiber.  A 
new  political  power  has  arisen  in  the  pope,  or  bishop  of 
Rome,  whose  spiritual  supremacy  is  beginning  to  be 
widely  recognized.  The  Eastern  or  Byzantine  empire 
is  more  and  more  exposed  to  the  intrusion  of  Slavon¬ 
ians  ;  they  have  under  the  name  of  Servians  established 
a  considerable  kingdom  between  the  Adriatic  and  the 
middle  Danube,  and,  mingled  with  other  races  like  the 
Bulgarians  and  the  Avars,  they  occupy  a  large  region  to 
the  north  of  the  Danube.  In  the  country  to  the  north 
of  the  Black  Sea,  as  far  east  as  the  Volga,  has  grown 
»p  a  great  kingdom  called  the  kingdom  of  the  Khazars, 
with  its  capital  at  Balangiar  or  Astrakhan  ;  the  people 
is  mainly  of  Ugrian  stock,  but  it  has  accepted  the  Jew¬ 
ish  religion,  and,  allowing  complete  religious  toleration, 
is  mingled  with  representatives  of  many  nationalities; 
politically  it  continues  important  for  centuries  as  a  bul¬ 
wark  against  the  advance  of  the  Slavonic  tribes  from 
the  north.  Of  all  these  states  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Volga  the  one  that  showed  most  powerfully  at  the  time, 
and  which  has  lived  most  prominently  in  historic  record, 
is  undoubtedly  the  empire  of  Charles  the  Great ;  but  of 
all  it  was  the  first  to  perish :  even  the  nucleus  of  his 
kingdom  was  divided  into  two  —  that  of  the  West 
Franks  and  that  of  the  East  Franks. 

By  the  end  of  the  tenth  century  the  map  again 
presents  great  modifications.  The  Mahometans  are 
still  in  possession  of  a  great  part  of  Spain,  and  the 
northern  region  has  been  broken  up  into  several  inde- 
endent  states.  The  western  Franks  now  form  the 
ingdom  of  France  with  its  capital  at  Paris,  and  since 
$87  have  been  ruled  by  the  dynasty  of  Capet,  which 
till  continue  to  modern  times.  Germany  has  recently 
become  the  representative  of  the  Roman  empire 
through  the  coronation  of  Otto  the  Great  of  Saxony; 
and  Otto  III.  is  forming  plans  for  the  increase  of  the 
imperial  power. 

Among  the  peoples  to  the  east  the  Russians  are  al¬ 
ready  the  most  powerful ;  and  the  great  empire  of  the 
KFazars  has  disappeared. 

..During  the  next  five  centuries  Europe  was  full  of 


hurry  to  and  fro,  of  petty  strivings  and  plunderings,  0/ 
great  wars  and  invasions,  of  crusades  and  conquests. 
At  one  time  it  appeared  as  if  the  Scandinavian  peoples 
were  to  take  possession  of  England,  and  at  another  as 
if  the  English  were  to  become  masters  of  France;  the 
French  attempted  the  annexation  of  Italy;  themost  pow¬ 
erful  of  the  Italian  commonwealths  extended  its  author¬ 
ity  over  the  islands  and  mainland  of  Greece  ;  all  Europe 
sent  forth  its  armies  for  the  recovery  of  the  sacred  sep¬ 
ulcher  ;  and  all  Europe  was  in  alarm  at  the  advance  of 
the  Ottoman  power.  Amidst  all  the  confusion  and  con¬ 
flict,  the  modern  nations  were  slowly  taking  shape  under 
the  . influence  of  a  rapidly  developing  feudalism,  and  by 
the  time  we  reach  the  sixteenth  century  we  can  speak  of 
France  and  Germany,  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  of  Poland, 
Russia,  and  Turkey,  with  something  of  the  same  mean¬ 
ing  in  the  words  as  they  possessed  till  the  Great  Revo¬ 
lution. 

In  the  second  decade  of  the  sixteenth  century  the 
house  of  Hapsburg,  in  the  person  of  Charles  V.,  at¬ 
tained  an  unprecedented  preponderance.  Through  the 
action  of  the  laws  of  inheritance  he  acquired  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  the  Spanish  monarchy  with  the  kingdom  of  Na¬ 
ples,  and  the  Austrian  states  of  his  paternal  grand¬ 
father  ;  and  in  1519  he  was  elected  to  the  imperial 
throne.  On  his  abdication  he  left  the  German  states  to 
his  brother  Ferdinand,  and  the  rest  of  his  possessions  to 
his  son  Philip.  Between  the  various  countries  thus  ab¬ 
surdly  united  with  the  Spanish  crown  there  was  no  kind 
of  cohesion,  and  even  in  a  period  of  repose  the  associa¬ 
tion  could  hardly  have  been  expected  to  last.  The  six¬ 
teenth  century  was  anything  but  a  period  of  repose. 
The  extent  of  the  new  monarchy  raised  the  rivalry  of 
England  and  France ;  the  Turkish  power  was  danger¬ 
ously  aggressive  in  the  east ;  and  religious  discord  added 
a  new  and  potent  element  of  disintegration.  War  fol¬ 
lowed  war  in  rapid  succession  ;  and  many  of  the  most, 
flourishing  parts  of  the  continent  were  laid  waste  with  a 
desolation  which  centuries  of  peace  but  partially  effaced. 

It  was  not  till  1648,  that  the  treaty  of  Westphalia 
gave  the  greater  part  of  the  continent  another  period 
of  repose.  The  contest  of  which  it  was  the  im¬ 
mediate  termination  left  Sweden  the  most  powerful  of 
the  Scandinavian  states,  with  important  acquisitions 
from  Denmark  and  Norway,  from  Germany,  Russia, 
and  Poland.  The  Protestant  Netherlands  and  Switzer¬ 
land  were  now  formally  recognized  as  independent. 
In  Germany  the  house  of  Hapsburg  was  no  longer  in  a 
position  of  undisputed  supremacy;  the  houses  of 
Hohenzollern,  Saxony,  and  Wittelsbach  had  all  gained 
in  importance;  and,  instead  of  a  powerful  kingdom, 
there  was  nothing  but  a  “  lax  confederat  on  of  states.” 
The  authority  of  Spain  was  still  acknowledged  in  Naples 
and  Sicily,  in  Milan  and  Sardinia,  as  well  as  in  the 
Catholic  portion  of  the  Netherlands.  Venice  was  the 
principal  native  power  in  the  north  of  Italy,  and  a 
large  part  of  the  central  region  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
church.  France  had  increased  her  territory  by  the 
acquisition  of  Alsace,  and  was  the  most  formidable 
military  state  in  the  continent.  The  three  kingdoms  of 
the  English  crown  had  for  some  time  been  united  under 
a  common  dynasty.  Russia  was  recovering  her  posi¬ 
tion  ;  Poland  was  already  beginning  to  decline ;  the 
Turkish  power  was  losing  ground  before  the  Germans 
and  Hungarians,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the 
Hungarian  kingdom  was  gathering  strength. 

The  rest  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  mainly 
remarkable  for  the  series  of  wars  with  which  the  name 
of  Louis  XIV.  of  France  is  more  immediately  asso¬ 
ciated.  They  produced  in  the  long  run  comparatively 
small  alterations  in  the  partitioning  of  territory,  as  the 
treaty  of  Ryswick  was  in  the  main  an  instrument  of 
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/estoration.  Of  much  greater  effect  was  the  death  of 
Charles  II.  of  Spain  in  1700,  followed  as  it  was  by  the 
war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  in  which  all  the  princi¬ 
pal  states  were  more  or  less  embroiled.  At  the  close  of 
the  contest  the  Bourbons  of  Prance  got  possession  of 
Spain,  Sicily,  and  Parma;  the  Austrian  branch  of  the 
house  of  Hapsburg  obtained  the  Spanish  Netherlands, 
Naples,  Sicily,  and  Milan  ;  the  Prussian  kingdom  of 
the  Hohenzollerns  was  formally  recognized,  and  its  ter¬ 
ritory  increased;  the  Duke  of  Savoy  became  king 
of  Sardinia ;  and  England  secured  the  occupation  of 
Gibraltar  and  Minorca.  The  principal  effect  of  the 
wonderful  campaigns  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  was 
to  leave  his  country  in  a  condition  so  exhausted  that,  at 
the  peace  of  1 720-1,  it  had  to  give  up  a  great  part  of 
what  it  had  acquired  during  the  seventeenth  century. 
A  totally  different  result  attended  the  equally  daring, 
but  more  politic  enterprises  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
who  greatly  increased  his  territory  and  secured  for  his 
kingdom  a  brilliant  future  in  Europe.  About  the  same 
time,  under  Peter  the  Great,  Russia  was  making 
conquests  both  in  south  and  north,  and  was  preparing  to 
take  her  place  side  by  side  with  the  western  powers. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  or,  more 
precisely,  about  the  year  1785,  the  political  map  pre¬ 
sented  the  following  divisions.  The  German  empire 
under  Joseph  II.  extended  over  an  area  of  about  255,- 
120  square  miles,  had  a  population  of  upward  of  26,- 
000,000,  and  consisted. of  no  fewer  than  289  states,  of 
which  sixty-one  were  free  cities.  The  portion  of  the 
Austrian  possessions  which  was  not  included  in  the  em¬ 
pire  had  an  area  of  152,000  square  miles,  and  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  9,250,000  ;  and  the  corresponding  portion  of 
Prussia  had  an  area  of  29,764  square  miles,  and  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  1,500,000.  To  France,  at  that  time  under 
Louis  XVI.,  belonged  no  less  than  201, 970  square  miles, 
and  a  population  of  26,000,000.  The  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  numbered  no  more  than  12,- 
000,000;  and  Spain,  with  her  area  of  195,600  square 
miles,  had  only  about  10,500,000.  Italy  was  broken  up 
among  eleven  states,  and  her  total  population  was  es¬ 
timated  at  16,250,000.  The  kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  included  the  island  of  Sicily  and  all  the  southern 
portion  of  the  peninsula  as  far  north  as  Terracina  in  the 
west  and  Ascoli  in  the  east ;  to  the  north  lay  the  States 
of  the  Church,  extending  in  the  east  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Po,  and  in  the  west  to  the  borders  of  Tuscany. 

The  republic  of  the  united  Netherlands  had  7,290 
square  miles  of  territory,  and  2,250,000  of  a  population. 
Norway  was  politically  united  with  Denmark;  and  the 
king  of  Denmark,  Christian  VII.,  consequently  held 
sway  over  an  area  of  165,830  square  miles,  and  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  2,250,000.  The  Swedish  territory  was  about 
233,860  square  miles,  but  the  population  was  only  3,- 
000,000.  Switzerland  occupied  14,880,  with  1,750,000 
inhabitants.  The  republic  of  Poland,  in  spite  of  the 
partition  of  1772,  by  which  it  lost  6,600  square  miles, 
still  possessed  a  territory  of  upward  of  223,000  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  about  14,000,000.  Russia 
held  1,593,300  square  miles,  and  Turkey  about  245,000; 
and  their  respective  populations  amounted  to  25,000,- 
000  and  15,000,000. 

In  1789  the  great  French  Revolution  had  fairly  com¬ 
menced,  and  for  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Europe  is  little  more  than  a  history  of  France  and 
her  friends,  and  France  and  her  foes.  Never  since  the 
invasions  of  the  Germanic  nations  had  there  been  such 
a  complete  overturning  of  all  existing  political  arrange¬ 
ments  as  was  effected  by  the  daring  despotism  of 
Napoleon.  In  1812  the  French  empire  included  not 
only  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Luxembourg,  but 
also  the  whole  country  to  the  left  of  the  Rhine,  the 
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mainland  of  Sardinia,  part  of  Modena,  Tuscany,  and 
Rome,  Geneva,  Neufchatel,  and  Valais — a  total  area  of 
no  less  than  339,000  square  miles,  with  an  aggregate 
population  of  42,366,000.  The  thirty-five  states  of  the 
confederation  of  the  Rhine,  including  the  kingdoms  of 
Westphalia,  Saxony,  Bavaria,  Wiirtemberg,  the  grand 
duchies  of  Frankfort,  Berg,  Baden,  Hesse,  and  Wurz¬ 
burg,  were  under  the  protection  of  Napoleon  ;  a  similar 
position  was  held  by  the  kingdoms  of  Italy  and  Naples, 
by  Illyria  and  the  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw  ;  and  French 
influence  was  paramount  in  Switzerland,  Prussia, 
Austria,  and  Denmark.  England  and  Russia  were  the 
only  truly  independent  states  of  real  political  impor 
tance ;  Spain  and  Portugal  were  fighting  for  their  exist¬ 
ence  ;  and  Sweden  on  the  one  hand,  and  Turkey  on  the 
other,  were  practically  outside  of  Europe. 

At  the  great  monarchical  congress  of  Vienna,  an  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  restore  nearly  everything  that  the 
Revolution  had  undone.  Austria  recovered  East  Galicia 
from  Russia,  and  Tyrol  and  Salzburg  from  Bavaria; 
and  in  compensation  for  Belgium,  etc.,  she  obtained  the 
Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom  of  Italy,  as  well  as  Dal¬ 
matia  and  Parma.  A  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  was 
constructed  out  of  Belgium,  Holland,  and  the  German 
duchy  of  Luxembourg.  The  kingdom  of  Sardinia  was 
restored  to  Victor  Emmanuel  and  strengthened  by  the 
addition  of  Genoa;  and  Modena  and  Tuscany  were  as¬ 
signed,  the  one  to  Duke  Francis  IV.  and  the  other  to 
Ferdinand,  the  brother  of  the  Austrian  emperor.  Naples 
and  Sicily,  as  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  were 
given  back  to  the  former  king  Ferdinand ;  Spain  and 
Portugal  to  Ferdinand  VII.  and  the  house  of  Braganza 
respectively.  Russia  incorporated  Finland,  Bessarabia, 
part  of  Moldavia,  etc.;  the  kingdom  of  Poland  was  gov¬ 
erned  under  Russian  suzerainty  by  a  vice-king,  with  a 
free  constitution;  Cracow  was  declared  a  free  state 
under  the  protection  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia. 
Switzerland  was  allowed  to  retain  its  federative  system, 
and  its  neutrality  was  guaranteed.  Prussia  not  only  got 
what  she  had  lost  by  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  but  received  a 
part  of  Poland,  including  Dantzic  and  Posen,  the  half 
of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  and  a  flourishing  territory 
on  the  middle  and  lower  Rhine ;  Bavaria  obtained  the 
Palatinate  of  the  Rhine  ;  and  Hanover,  augmented  by 
East  Frisia,  was  made  a  kingdom.  The  restoration  of 
a  German  empire  being  rendered  impracticable  by  the 
particularist  tendencies  of  several  of  the  larger  states,  a 
German  confederation,  or  Deutsches  Bund,  was  substi¬ 
tuted,  under  the  presidency  of  Francis  of  Austria  and 
his  successors.  The  diet  of  this  confederation  had  its 
seat  at  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  and  consisted  of  the 
representatives  of  no  fewer  than  thirty-eight  sovereign 
states,  which  besides  the  German  dominion  of  Austria, 
included  the  five  kingdoms  of  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Han¬ 
over,  Saxony,  and  Wiirtemberg,  the  electoral  principality 
of  Hesse-Cassel,  seven  grand-duchies,  nine  duchies,  ten 
principalities,  the  landgravate  of  Hesse-Homburg,  and 
the  four  free  cities,  Frankfort,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and 
Ltibeck.  England  obtained  possession  of  Malta  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  of  Heligoland  off  the  Danish  coast ; 
and  the  Ionian  islands  were  placed  under  an  English 
protectorate. 

And  now  a  new  glacial  period  of  absolutism  threat¬ 
ened  to  invade  Europe.  Alexander  of  Russia,  Frederick 
William  of  Prussia,  and  Francis  of  Austria  united  in  a 
Holy  Alliance,  which  based,  perhaps  honestly  enough, 
on  the  noblest  humanitarian  professions,  proved  practi¬ 
cally  an  association  for  the  strict  preservation  of  the 
royal  prerogative  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
people.  The  promise  of  constitutional  government 
made  by  many  of  the  sovereigns  to  their  subjects  was 
forgotten  or  ignored,  and  even  when  a  constitution  way 
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granted  it  was  not  infrequently  another  form  of  des¬ 
potic  machinery.  The  Bourbons  bourbonized  in  France 
and  Spain,  and  the  policy  of  Metternich  was  dominant 
in  Austria  and  Italy.  The  pope  did  his  best  to  restore 
the  supremacy  of  the  clergy  by  concordats  with  the 
several  states  of  Catholic  Europe;  the  Jesuits  were  re¬ 
established,  and  soon  recovered  a  large  part  of  their 
influence ;  and  even  the  Knights  of  St.  John  were 
called  back  to  a  futile  existence. 

But  the  principles  of  the  Revolution  were  not  dead ; 
they  only  slumbered,  and  before  long  they  gave  signs  of 
awaking.  Neither  the  political  distribution  of  the 
European  territory  established  by  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  nor  the  political  doctrines  which  mainly  condi¬ 
tioned  the  distribution,  were  destined  to  endure.  The 
July  revolution  in  France  (1830),  which  drove  out 
Charles  X.  and  introduced  the  constitutional  government 
of  Louis  Philippe,  was  a  signal  of  change.  In  the 
same  year  the  independence  of  Greece  was  permanently 
secured,  after  the  treaty  of  Adrianople  had  closed  the 
Russo-Turkish  war  ;  and  the  separation  of  Belgium 
from  Holland  was  recognized  by  the  five  great  powers 
in  the  London  conference.  A  great  struggle  for  national 
existence  burst  out  in  Poland  —  only,  however,  to  end 
in  its  complete  incorporation  with  Russia.  By  1848 
constitutionalism  had  made  no  small  progress;  Russia, 
Austria,  and  Prussia  were,  indeed,  as  absolutist  as  ever, 
but,  besides  England,  France,  and  Switzerland,  Spain 
and  Portugal,  Holland  and  Belgium,  Norway  and 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Greece,  and  the  greater  number  of 
the  minor  German  states  had  all  attained  a  certain 
amount  of  political  freedom.  In  Germany,  Duke 
Charles  Augustus  of  Saxe-Weimar  had  given  his  sub¬ 
jects  a  constitution  as  early  as  1816  ;  Nassau,  Bavaria, 
and  Baden  followed  the  example  in  1818;  and  after 
violent  disturbances  the  people  of  Wiirtemberg  secured 
the  same  privileges.  If  the  July  revolution  of  1830  had 
been  potent,  much  more  potent  was  the  more  radical 
revolution  of  February,  1848.  The  storm  swept  over 
the  continent,  and  when  it  had  ceased  the  political 
aspect  of  Europe  had  changed.  By  the  dreadful  “  Days 
of  March,”  the  King  of  Prussia,  Frederick  William 
IV.,  was  forced  to  become  a  “constitutional  king,” 
and  a  national  assembly  was  soon  after  instituted.  In 
Austria,  Metternich  had  to  flee  for  his  life,  and  Ferdinand 
was  constrained  to  submit  to  the  demands  of  the  Liberals. 
In  Italy,  Rome  expelled  the  pope  and  declared  itself  a 
republic  ;  Sicily  expelled  the  Bourbons,  and  chose  the 
Duke  of  Genoa  as  their  king;  and  the  northern  states 
rose  against  Austrian  domination.  A  reaction,  how¬ 
ever,  soon  again  set  in.  France  passed  from  a  repub¬ 
lican  to  a  strongly  monarchical  government;  the  Prussian 
king  canceled  his  constitution  and  issued  another  in  its 
stead;  Austria  was  successful  in  putting  down  the 
Hungarian  and  Bohemian  patriots  and  inflicting  a  ter¬ 
rible  revenge ;  and  Italy  saw  the  defeat  of  the  army  of 
Charles  Albert,  and  had  to  submit  again  to  Austrian 
despotism  in  Lombardy,  papal  despotism  in  Pome,  and 
Bourbon  despotism  in  Sicily  and  Naples.  The  hope  of 
a  real  German  unity  based  on  constitutional  principles, 
which  had  been  raised  by  the  great  Frankfort  parlia¬ 
ment,  died  away ;  Austria  was  still  in  the  ascendant,  and 
under  her  countenance  and  support  all  liberal  move¬ 
ments  W'ere  violently  suppressed  in  the  south  German 
states.  The  first  great  disturbance  of  the  sullen  and 
sultry  peace  which  settled  down  over  Europe  was  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  claim  of  Russia  to  the  protectorate  of 
the  Greek  Christians  in  the  Turkish  empire,  and  her 
invasion  of  the  Danubian  principalities.  England  and 
France  determined  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  Turkey, 
and  the  Crimean  war  was  the  result.  By  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  which  closed  the  contest  (March,  1856),  Russia 


ceded  a  small  piece  of  territory  to  the  north  of  the 
Danube,  the  navigation  of  the  river  was  declared  free, 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia  were  increased  by  the  addition 
of  the  Russian  surrender,  and  placed  along  with  Se.rvia 
under  the  protection  of  the  contracting  powers,  and  the 
neutrality  of  the  Black  Sea  was  established.  The  real 
power  of  Turkey  was  hardly  increased;  and  in  1859  she 
Lad  to  utter  useless  protests  against  the  principalities  of 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  which  united  into  one  under 
the  name  of  Roumania,  and  chose  Alexander  Cusa,  a 
Moldavian  nobleman,  as  their  chief.  The  Italian  king¬ 
dom  of  Sardinia,  which  had  joined  in  the  Crimean  war 
as  an  ally  of  England  and  France,  was  soon  to  play  a 
much  more  brilliant  part  in  Europe.  With  the  power- 
ful  assistance  of  France  it  drove  Austria  out  of  Lom¬ 
bardy,  and  practically  secured  the  leadership  among  the 
states  of  Italy.  In  i860  the  first  Italian  parliament 
contained  representatives,  not  only  of  Sardinia  and 
Lombardy,  but  also  of  Tuscany,  Modena,  Parma  and  the 
Roman  legations,  all  these  states  having  voted  by  gen¬ 
eral  suffrage  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  Sardinia.  The  same 
year  saw  the  marvelous  campaigns  of  Garibaldi ;  and  on 
March  17,  1861,  Victor  Emmanuel  was  recognized  as 
king  of  Italy  by  all  the  Italian  states  except  Austrian 
Venetia  and  the  city  of  Rome. 

In  1864  another  important  alteration  of  political 
boundaries  was  effected  in  the  north.  The  provinces  of 
Schleswig-Holstein,  occupied  by  a  partly  Danish  and 
partly  German  population,  were  conquered  by  the  united 
forces  of  the  Ge~man  confederation.  Before  lone  it 
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was  evident  that  Prussia  meant  to  appropriate  them  to- 
herself  as  of  great  service  to  the  development  of  her 
marine.  By  the  Gastein  convention  of  1865  it  was  ar¬ 
ranged  that  the  government  of  Schleswig  should  fall  to 
Prussia  and  that  of  Holstein  to  Austria,  while  Lauen- 
burg  was  yielded  to  Prussia  for  2,500,000  Danish  rix- 
dollars.  This  treaty,  however,  proved  only  a  very  tem¬ 
porary  settlement — the  real  question  at  issue  being 
whether  Prussia  or  Austria  was  to  be  the  dominant 
power  in  Germany.  The  diet,  wfliich,  according  to  the 
treaty  of  Vienna,  ought  to  have  been  arbiter  between 
them,  was  too  weak  to  give  effect  to  any  decision;  it 
sided  with  Austria,  and  mobilized  its  army  by  the  decree 
of  July  14th.  By  July  3,  1866,  the  fate  of  Germany 
was  decided  by  the  battle  of  Koniggratz  or  Sadowa,  and 
on  August  23d  the  treaty  of  Prague  was  signed. 
The  Austrians  ceded  the  Venetian  territory  to  the  Ital¬ 
ians  (who  had  naturally  seized  the  opportunity  of  the 
war),  gave  up  their  claim  to  Schleswig-Holstein,  and 
promised  to  recognize  the  German  confederation  and 
any  territorial  changes  effected  within  its  limits.  In 
1866-67  the  confederation  was  constituted,  under  the 
direction  of  Prussia,  to  include  all  the  German  states  to 
the  north  of  the  Maine;  they  were  to  have  one  common 
federal  legislation  and  a  federal  army,  while  in  every¬ 
thing  Prussia  was  to  have  the  preeminence.  The 
duchy  of  Luxembourg  in  the  same  years  threatened  to 
involve  Europe  in  a  new  war,  as  Prussia  refused  to  per¬ 
mit  its  transfer  by  the  king  of  Holland  to  the  French 
emperor;  but  peace  was  secured  by  a  conference  of  the 
great  powers  in  London  (May,  1867),  who  guaranteed 
the  neutrality  of  the  territory  and  secured  the  dismant¬ 
ling  of  its  fortresses. 

Another  step  in  the  unification  of  Germany  was  taken 
in  1868  by  the  reconstruction  of  the  Zollverein  or  cus¬ 
toms  union.  Meanwhile  Austria  had  been  turning  her 
attention  to  her  domestic  difficulties,  and  had  settled  the 
most  important  by  the  recognition  of  the  autonomy  of 
Hungary,  which  was  henceforth  to  be  associated  with 
Austria  proper  on  equal  terms.  In  June,  1867,  Francis 
Joseph  and  his  consort  were  formally  crowned  at  Pesth 
as  king  and  queen  of  Hungary.  The  year  1870  saw  the 
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completion  of  Italian  unity  by  the  occupation  and  an¬ 
nexation  ot  the  City  of  Rome,  and,  what  was  of  still 
greater  consequence  to  Europe  at  large,  the  rise  of  a 
dispute  between  France  and  Prussia  about  the  succes¬ 
sion  to  the  throne  of  Spain.  The  matter  was  of  little 
real  moment  to  either,  but  the  French  Government  was 
eager  for  the  fray,  and  Prussia  was  not  slow  to  take  up 
the  gage.  If  the  strength  of  the  two  combatants  be 
considered,  the  terrible  conflict  was  soon  over.  The 
German  troops,  who  had  crossed  the  frontier  in  August, 
1870,  entered  Paris  in  March,  1871  ;  the  preliminary 
peace  had  been  signed  at  Versailles  in  February;  and 
the  final  peace  was  concluded  May  10th.  Prussia’s  posi¬ 
tion  in  Germany  and  Europe  was  established,  and  her 
king  had  been  recognized  as  emperor  of  the  German 
Confederation  on  June  18th,  in  the  palace  of  Versailles. 
Europe  again  enjoyed  peace  for  a  few  years  ;  but  in  1877, 
Russia  declared  war  against  Turkey,  ostensibly  as  pro¬ 
tector  of  the  Christian  populations  who  were  suffering 
from  the  anarchy  of  her  government.  In  Europe  and 
Armenia  the  conflict  continued  with  growing  success  on 
the  part  of  the  Russians  till  the  preliminary  peace  of 
San  Stefano.  The  alterations  demanded  by  Russia 
were  of  the  most  sweeping  kind,  and  would  practically 
have  removed  Turkey  from  the  rank  of  a  European 
ower,  as  the  territory  to  be  left  under  her  control  was 
oth  of  small  extent  and  discontinuous.  The  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  treaty  on  such  conditions  was  strongly  op¬ 
posed  by  the  British  Government,  and  for  a  time  it 
almost  appeared  as  if  Europe  were  to  be  involved  in  a 
far  more  terrible  war  than  that  which  had  come  to  a 
close.  After  much  political  finessing  it  was  at  length 
decided  that  the  matter  in  dispute  should  be  submitted 
to  an  international  congress,  and  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
the  various  powers  accordingly  met  at  Berlin,  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  June  13,  1878, 

Such  in  the  most  meager  outline  are  the  principal 
changes  in  the  political  distribution  of  the  territory  of 
Europe.  A  clearer  idea  of  the  rise  of  the  several  powers 
of  the  present  time  may  be  obtained  from  the  following 
equally  rapid  survey. 

Great  Britain  began  in  the  little  Saxon  kingdom  of 
Wessex,  which,  according  to  the  usual  account,  dates 
from  Cerdic’s  settlement  in  519  A.D.,  and  by  880  had 
extended  its  authority  as  far  north  as  the  Forth  and 
Clyde.  The  remoter  portions  of  this  territory  after¬ 
ward  gravitated  now  to  England  and  now  to  Scotland, 
till  at  last  the  boundaries  between  the  two  kingdoms 
became  what  they  still  remain.  Wales  was  subjugated 
by  Edward  I.  in  1282;  and  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  be¬ 
gun  in  1169  under  Henry  II.,  was  completed  by  1610. 
The  English  and  Scottish  crowns  were  united  on  the 
accession  of  James  of  Scotland  to  the  English  throne 
in  1603,  and  the  two  countries  became  politically  one 
by  the  Act  of  Union  in  170 7.  The  representation  of 
Ireland  in  the  English  parliament  dates  only  from  1801. 

France  practically  had  its  commencement  when  Hugh 
Capet  united  the  duchy  of  Francia  with  the  minor  ter¬ 
ritories  still  left  in  the  hands  of  the  petty  Carolingian 
kings,  and  established  the  capital  at  Paris.  Its  subse¬ 
quent  growth  was  very  gradual,  and  the  successive  ad¬ 
ditions  were  obtained  partly  by  conquest,  partly  by 
purchase,  and  partly  by  matrimonial  alliances.  Philip 
I.  bought  the  duchy  of  Berri ;  Philip  Augustus  secured 
possession  of  Anjou,  Maine,  Touraine,  and  Poitou,  and 
of  Normandy,  Vermandois,  Alengon,  Auvergne,  and 
Evreux ;  St.  Louis  obliged  the  count  of  Toulouse  not 
only  to  give  up  part  of  his  territory,  but  also  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  revisionary  rights  of  the  crown ;  Philip  IV. 
added  the  countshipof  Lyonnais,  and  John  incorporated 
Champagne  and  Brie.  With  the  accession  of  the  house 
of  Valois  the  duchy  of  that  name  naturally  became  part 
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of  the  royal  domain,  and  shortly  afterward  Dauphine 
was  obtained  from  the  childless  Hubert  II.  The  long 
English  wars  interrupted  the  advance  and  dismembered 
the  kingdom,  and  it  was  not  till  1450  that  the  king  of 
France  was  again  in  possession  of  his  full  inheritance. 
In  1477  the  great  duchy  of  Burgundy  was  incorporated 
with  the  crown  ;  Provence,  the  Boulonnais,  and  Pi¬ 
cardy  were  all  acquired  in  1481  ;  and  in  1488  the  death 
of  the  last  Duke  of  Brittany  paved  the  way  for  the  in¬ 
corporation  of  his  duchy.  Henry  IV.  brought  part  of 
Navarre,  Bearn,  and  Foix  ;  Louis  XIII.  united  Artois 
with  the  crown  ;  and  Louis  XIV.  secured  not  only  the 
greater  part  of  Alsace,  but  also  French  Flanders,  and 
Franche  Comte.  Corsica,  which  had  been  conquered 
from  Genoa  in  1768,  and  Avignon  and  the  Venaissin, 
which  had  been  held  by  the  popes,  were  incorporated  in 
I79I* 

Austria  was  originally  a  mark  established  by  Charles 
the  Great  for  the  defense  of  Bavaria  against  the  Avars. 
It  was  made  a  duchy  by  Frederick  Barbarossa  in  1156, 
and  in  1192  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  Styria. 
The  acquisition  of  Carinthia,  Tyrol,  and  Trieste  took 
place  in  the  fourteenth  century ;  and  in  1453  the  duchy 
was  made  an  archduchy  by  the  Emperor  Frederick. 
Dalmatia  was  gained  by  the  treaty  of  Cambray  in  1508; 
Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  Silesia,  by  the  marriage  of  the 
Archduke  Ferdinand,  the  brother  of  Charles  V.,  with 
the  Hungarian  princess  in  1526;  Galicia  and  Lodom- 
eria  at  the  partition  of  Poland  in  1772;  and  Bukovina 
from  Turkey  in  1778. 

The  present  German  empire  dates,  as  has  been  seen, 
only  from  1872.  Prussia,  conquered  from  the  pagan 
Slavonians  by  the  Teutonic  knights  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  was,  in  1525,  granted  by  the  Polish  King  Sigis- 
mund  I.  as  an  hereditary  duchy  to  Albert  of  Branden- 
berg,  and  in  1611,  became  independent  of  the  Polish 
Crown.  In  1701,  Duke  Frederick  was  permitted  by  the 
emperor  to  assume  the  title  of  King  of  Prussia ;  and  un¬ 
der  his  grandson  Frederick  the  Great,  the  territory  of 
the  new  kingdom  was  increased  by  Silesia  and  large 
parts  of  Poland.  In  1866,  Hanover,  Hesse-Cassel,  Nas¬ 
sau,  and  Frankfort  were  annexed. 

The  battle  of  M  or  gar  ten  in  1315  secured  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  Forest  Cantons  of  Switzerland;  and  in 
1352,  the  first  real  confederation  was  formed  by  Schwyz, 
Uri,  Unterwalden,  Lucerne,  Zurich,  Glarus,  Zug,  and 
Bern.  Aargau  or  Argovia  and  Thurgau  or  Thurgovia 
were  annexed  in  1415,  and  Ticino  or  Tessin  in  1418. 
Soleure  or  Solothurn  and  Freiburg  or  Fribourg  joined 
the  confederacy  in  1481,  Basel  and  Schaffhausen  in  1501, 
and  Appenzell  in  1513  ;  St.  Gall,  Geneva,  Neufchatel  or 
Neuenburg,  Valais  or  Wallis,  and  the  Grisons  or  Grau- 
biinden  shortly  afterward  became  associated  states  ;  and 
in  1536,  Vaud  or  Waadt  was  conquered  from  the  dukes 
of  Savoy. 

The  kingdom  of  Spain  was  formed  by  the  union  of 
Castile  and  Aragon  in  1479.  Castile  had  become  a 
kingdom  in  1033,  and  had  successively  incorporated 
Toledo,  Leon,  and  Galicia ;  and  Aragon,  which  repre¬ 
sented  the  older  kingdom  of  Sobrarve,  had  gradually 
got  possession  of  Catalonia  and  the  countship  of  Bar¬ 
celona,  Valencia,  Majorca,  Minorca,  and  Ivi?a.  The 
conquest  of  Granada  in  1492,  and  of  Navarre  in  1512, 
completed  the  territorial  extension.  Portugal,  which 
has  more  than  once  been  incorporated  with  Spain,  was 
erected  into  a  kingdom  in  1139. 

The  beginnings  of  the  Russian  empire  are  usually 
traced  to  a  body  of  Scandinavian  adventurers  in  the 
ninth  century,  but  the  real  commencement  of  the  present 
monarchy  is  the  grand  duchy  of  Moscow,  which,  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  under  Ivan  Kalita,  began  to  be 
paramount  among  the  various  Russian  principalities* 
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During  the  next  200  years  these  were  gradually  subdued, 
the  last  and  greatest  of  all,  Novgorod,  being  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  1478.  In  1654,  the  chief  of  the  Zaporogian 
Cossacks  recognized  the  Russian  supremacy,  and 
Smolensk  and  part  of  White  Russia  were  annexed.  In 
1721,  Livonia,  Esthonia,  Ingermanland,  and  part  of 
Finland  were  ceded  by  Sweden  ;  in  1 742 ,  another  part 
of  Finland  was  added  ;  in  1772,  the  northern  and  eastern 
portions  of  White  Russia,  and  in  1774,  Azofif,  Kertch, 
Yenikale,  and  Kinburn.  The  whole  of  the  Crimea  was 
incorporated  in  1783,  and  ten  years  after,  Volhynia, 
Podolia,  and  the  government  of  Minsk.  The  year  1795 
saw  the  annexation  of  Lithuania,  Courland,  and  Samo- 
gitia,  and  the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
successive  incorporation  of  Georgia,  Mingrelia,  and  the 
remainder  of  Finland.  Imeritia  was  added  in  1810, 
Bessarabia  in  1812,  and  the  duchy  of  Warsaw  in  1815  ; 
and  the  conquest  of  the  Caucasian  region  was  completed 
in  1859-1864. 

The  Scandinavian  kingdoms  date  from  the  eighth  and 
ninth  centuries  ;  and  their  territory  has  been  at  various 
periods  very  differently  distributed  among  themselves. 
An  amalgamation  was  effected  by  the  union  of  Calmar 
in  1397,  and  lasted  till  1524.  The  present  union  of 
Norway  and  Sweden  dates  from  the  treaty  of  Kiel  in 
1814. 

We  have  seen  that  nationalism  is  powerfully  at  work; 
the  tendency  to  give  piactical  application  in  the  political 
domain  to  the  principle  familvrly  expressed  in  the  phrase, 
birds  of  a  feather  flock  together.  The  so-called  nations 
of  Europe  are  still  in  painful  process  of  formation  — 
some  in  one  stage  and  some  in  another,  but  all  without 
exception  very  imperfectly  organized.  As  a  mere  voc¬ 
able  the  word  nation  is  old  enough,  but  the  thought 
which  it  now  vaguely  expresses  is  a  thought  that  men 
are  but  beginning  to  think.  Europe  has  had  its  tribes 
and  its  kingdoms,  its  village  communities,  its  cities,  its 
Achaean  leagues,  its  Hanseatic  confederations,  its  re¬ 
publics,  its  empires ;  it  is  only  developing  its  nations. 
Hence  in  part  the  difficulty  of  attaining  a  satisfactory 
definition  of  nationality;  and  hence  the  endless  collis¬ 
ions  and  confusions  that  arise  in  the  practical  application 
of  the  principle. 

As  a  natural  complement  of  nationalism  we  have  in¬ 
ternationalism,  which  in  certain  aspects  may  be  regarded 
as  a  stage  in  the  progress  to  cosmopolitanism.  J  ust  in 
proportion  as  the  various  nations  develop  and  recognize 
their  national  individuality  they  become  conscious  of 
their  true  relations  to  each  other,  and  find  the  necessity 
of  regulating  their  mutual  intercourse  and  common 
activity  ;  isolation  is  impossible.  Reciprocity  must  in¬ 
crease  with  the  capacities  and  desires  of  each;  there  are 
many  things  which  can  be  attained  only  by  concerted 
action  or  division  of  labor.  The  tendency  of  inter¬ 
nationalism  is  displayed  in  the  purely  political  domain 
by  the  growth  of  international  law,  and  the  gradual  en¬ 
deavors  after  a  system  by  which  international  disputes 
may  be  settled  by  arbitration  and  discussion  rather  than 
by  armaments  and  devastation.  That  it  will  end  before 
long  in  something  like  a  confederation  of  European 
states  the  optimist  believes  and  the  philanthropist  hopes. 

A  third  tendency  fostered  by  the  same  conditions  as 
internationalism  is  what  is  known  as  religious  and  polit¬ 
ical  toleration.  Thanks,  indeed,  to  the  influence  of  the 
French  Revolution,  rapid  progress  has  been  made  during 
the  present  century,  and  the  severer  forms  of  persecution 
have  fallen  decidedly  out  of  fashion.  The  Jews  are  the 
most  notable  monument  of  the  change.  Their  history 
for  centuries  was  full  of  blood  and  tears  ;  they  were 
despised  and  rejected ;  their  very  name  was  a  byword 
and  reproach.  The  nineteenth  century  has  seen  them 
gradually  admitted  to  all  the  rights  of  citizens  in  the 
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most  flourishing  countries  of  the  continent,  guiding  the 
destinies  of  nations  and  mingling  their  blood  with  the 
proudest  nobilities.  In  the  more  backward  and  conserv¬ 
ative  countries  they  still  labor  under  many  disadvantages ; 
from  Norway  and  Russia  Proper  they  are  excluded  by 
law,  and  in  Portugal  and  Spain  they  are  emphatically 
aliens.  In  Prussia  and  throughout  the  German  empire 
there  has  been  a  recrudescence  of  animosity  between  the 
confessions;  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  contest  is 
rather  between  the  state  and  a  political  party  than  be¬ 
tween  the  Catholics  as  Catholics  and  the  Protestants  as 
Protestants. 

EURYDICE.  See  Orpheus. 

EURYMEDON,  an  Athenian  general,  who,  in  the 
fifth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  428  B.C. ,  was  sent 
by  the  Athenians,  with  a  fleet  of  sixty  vessels,  to  inter¬ 
cept  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  which  was  sailing  to  attack 
Corcyra,  at  that  time  rendered  defenseless  through 
internal  feuds.  In  414  Eurymedon,  sent  with  Demos¬ 
thenes  to  reinforce  the  Athenians  at  the  siege  of 
Syracuse,  was  defeated  and  slain  in  the  first  of  two  battles 
fought  before  its  walls. 

EURYSTHEUS.  See  Hercules. 

EUSEBIUS,  of  Caesarea,  well  known  as  the  father 
of  ecclesiastical  history,  was  born  probably  in  Palestine 
about  the  year  265.  The  date  of  his  birth  is,  however, 
uncertain,  and  varies  between  260  and  270.  We  know 
little  of  his  youth  beyond  the  fact  that  he  was  a  diligent 
student  of  sacred  literature.  It  was  as  a  student,  and 
probably  as  holding  some  inferior  office  in  the  church 
at  Caesarea,  that  he  became  connected  with  Pamphilus 
who  was  at  the  head  of  a  theological  school  there,  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  collection  of  a  church  library, 
especially  to  the  care  and  defense  of  the  writings  of  his 
great  master,  Origen.  In  the  course  of  the  Diocletian 
persecution,  which  broke  out  in  303,  Pamphilus  was 
imprisoned  for  two  years,  and  finally  suffered  martyr¬ 
dom.  During  the  time  of  his  imprisonment  (307-9) 
Eusebius  distinguished  himself  by  assiduous  devotion  to 
his  friend,  spent  days  with  him  in  affectionate  inter¬ 
course,  and  is  supposed  to  have  actively  assisted  him  in 
the  preparation  of  an  apology  for  Origen’s  teaching. 
After  the  death  of  Pamphilus,  Eusebius  withdrew  to 
Tyre,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  the  Bishop  Pau- 
linus,  and  afterward,  while  the  Diocletian  persecution 
still  raged,  went  to  Egypt,  where  he  was  imprisoned, 
but  soon  released.  Eusebius  labored  and  became  a 
conspicuous  figure  in  the  church  till  the  year  of  his 
death,  340.  The  patriarchate  of  Antioch  was  offered 
to  him  in  331,  but  he  preferred  the  less  eminent 
sphere  associated  with  his  early  studies  and  friends, 
and  probably  more  congenial  to  his  literary  tastes  and 
pursuits. 

EUSEBIUS,  of  Emesa,  a  learned  ecclesiastic  of  the 
Greek  Church,  was  born  at  Edessa  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  fourth  century.  His  fame  as  an  astrologer 
commended  him  to  the  notice  of  the  Emperor  Constan¬ 
tine,  with  whom  he  became  a  great  favorite,  and  whom 
he  accompanied  on  many  of  his  expeditions. 

EUSEBIUS,  of  Nicomedia,  is  the  only  other  of  the 
many  early  fathers  or  bishops  of  the  church  bearing  the 
name  who  claims  our  notice.  He  was  the  defender  of 
Arius  in  a  still  more  avowed  manner  than  his  namesake 
of  Caesarea,  and  from  him  the  Eusebian  or  middle  party 
specially  derived  their  name.  He  was  known  amongst 
them  by  the  epithet  of  Great.  He  was  a  contemporary  of 
the  bishop  of  Caesarea,  and  united  with  him  in  the  enjoy- 
ment  of  the  friendship  and  favor  of  the  imperial  family. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  connected  by  his  mother  with 
the  Emperor  Julian.  He  was  first  bishop  of  Berytus 
(Beyrout),  in  Phoenicia,  but  his  name  is  especially  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  see  of  Nicomedia,  which,  from  the  time 
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of  Diocletian  till  Constantine  established  his  court  at 
Byzantium,  was  regarded  as  the  capital  of  the  Eastern 
Empire.  His  views  appear  to  have  been  identical  with 
those  of  his  namesake  in  placing  Christ  above  all  cre¬ 
ated  beings,  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,  but  in 
refusing  to  recognize  Him  to  be  “of  the  same  sub¬ 
stance  ”  with  the  Father,  who  is  alone  in  essence  and 
absolute  being.  Eusebius  died  in  342. 

EUSTATHIUS,  Sr.,  Bishopof  Beroea,  was  a  native 
of  Side,  in  Pamphylia.  By  the  council  of  Nice,  in 
which  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  against  the 
Arians,  he  was  promoted  in  325  to  the  patriarchate  of 
Antioch.  He  died  in  359  a.  d. 

EUSTATHIUS,  Archbishop  of  Thessalonica,  was  a 
native  of  Constantinople,  and  flourished  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century.  He  was  at  first 
a  monk,  and  afterward  teacher  of  rhetoric  in  his  native 
city.  In  1 1 74  or  1175  he  was  chosen  bishop  of  Myra, 
in  Lycia,  and  shortly  afterward  archbishop  of  Thessa¬ 
lonica.  Such  of  his  works  as  have  descended  to  our 
times  display  a  comprehensiveness  and  variety  of  erudi¬ 
tion  that  fairly  entitle  him  to  the  praise  of  being  the 
most  learned  man  of  his  day.  He  is  the  author  of 
various  religious  works,  chiefly  against  the  prevailing 
abuses  of  his  time,  which  almost  anticipate,  though  in  a 
milder  form,  the  denunciations  of  Luther.  The  year  of 
Eustathius’  death  is  uncertain,  some  placing  it  in  1194, 
and  others  a  few  years  later. 

EUTERPE,  the  muse  of  lyric  poetry.  See  Muses. 

EUTROPIUS,  a  Roman  historian,  who  lived  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  fourth  century. 

EUTYCHES,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Euty- 
chians,  was  a  presbyter  and  archimandrite  at  Constan¬ 
tinople,  and  first  came  into  notice  in  431  a.d.  at  the 
council  of  Ephesus,  where,  as  a  zealous  adherent  of  Cyril 
and  the  Alexandrine  school,  he  vehemently  opposed  the 
doctrine  of  the  Nestorians.  They  were  accused  of 
teaching  that  the  divine  nature  was  not  incarnated  in, 
but  only  attendant  on,  Jesus,  being  superadded  to  his 
human  nature  after  the  latter  was  completely  formed. 
In  opposition  to  this  Eutyches  went  so  far  as  to  affirm 
that  after  the  union  of  the  two  natures,  the  human  and 
the  divine,  Christ  had  only  one  nature,  that  of  the 
incarnate  Word,  and  that,  therefore,  His  human  body 
was  essentially  different  from  other  human  bodies. 

EUYUK,  a  Turkish  village  of  Asia  Minor.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  only  about  twenty  houses,  but  contains  perhaps 
the  most  important  ruins  in  Asia  Minor.  They  are  the 
remains  of  a  large  building,  and  consist  of  colossal 
blocks  of  granite  containing  a  great  variety  of  sculptures 
very  little  defaced.  In  form  the  building  resembles  an 
Assyrian  palace,  and  has  been  conjectured  by  some 
to  have  been  erected  by  the  builders  of  the  palaces 
of  Nineveh,  adopting  in  this  instance,  as  they  are 
known  to  have  done  in  others,  Egyptian  figures  and 
emblems. 

EVAGORAS,  King  of  Salamis,  is  said  to  have  been 
descended  from  a  family  who  claimed  Teucer,  brother 
of  Ajax,  as  their  progenitor,  and  who  for  a  long  period 
had  been  rulers  of  Salamis  until  expelled  by  a  Phoeni¬ 
cian  exile.  Conjointly  with  the  Persians  and  Athenians, 
he  assisted  in  gaining  the  battle  of  Cnidus,  394  B.c., 
and  for  this  service  his  statue  was  placed  by  the  Athen¬ 
ians  side  by  side  with  that  of  their  General  Conon  in  the 
Ceramicus.  Evagoras  was  assassinated  by  a  eunuch 
from  motives  of  private  revenge  in  384  B.C. 

EVAGRIUS,  sumamed  Scholasticus  and  Ex-Prae- 
fectus,  was  born  at  Epiphania  in  Syria,  536  A.D. 
From  his  surname  he  is  known  to  have  been  an 
advocate,  and  it  is  supposed  that  he  practiced  at  Antioch. 

EVANDER.  In  the  Roman  tradition  the  story  of 
the  Arcadian  Evander  is  connected  with  the  arrival  of 
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Hercules  in  Italy  and  his  recovery  of  the  cattle  of 
Geryon  from  the  robber  Cacus. 

E\  ANGELICAL  ALLIANCE,  an  association  of 
different  Christian  denominations,  formed  in  London  ia 
August,  1846,  at  a  conference  of  more  than  800  clergy¬ 
men  and  laymen  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  em¬ 
bracing  upward  of  fifty  sections  of  the  Protestant 
church.  The  object  of  the  Alliance,  according  to  a 
resolution  of  the  first  conference,  is  “  to  enable  Chris¬ 
tians  to  realize  in  themselves  and  to  exhibit  to  others 
that  a  living  and  everlasting  union  binds  all  true  believ¬ 
ers  together  in  the  fellowship  of  the  church.”  At  the 
same  conference  the  following  was  adopted  as  the  basis- 
of  the  Alliance  :  “  Evangelical  views  in  regard  to  the 

divine  inspiration,  authority,  and  sufficiency  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  ;  the  right  and  duty  of  private  judgment  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  the  unity  of  the 
Godhead  and  the  Trinity  of  persons  therein  ;  the  utter 
depravity  of  human  nature  in  consequence  of  the  fall 
the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  His  work  of  atone¬ 
ment  for  sinners  of  mankind,  and  His  mediatorial  inter¬ 
cession  and  reign  ;  the  justification  of  the  sinner  by  faith 
alone  ;  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  conversion 
and  sanctification  of  the  sinner ;  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  the  iudgment  of  the 
world  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with  the  eternal 
blessedness  of  the  righteous  and  the  eternal  punishment 
of  the  wicked ;  the  divine  institution  of  the  Christian- 
ministry,  and  the  obligation  and  perpetuity  of  the 
ordinances  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper.”  Such 
conferences  have  been  held  in  London  in  1851  ;  Paris, 
1855  ;  Berlin,  1857  ;  Geneva,  1861  ;  Amsterdam,  1867; 
New  York,  1873;  Basel,  1879;  and  Copenhagen,  1885- 
They  are  occupied  with  the  discussion  chiefly  of  the 
“best  methods  of  counteracting  infidelity,”  promoting 
Christian  union,  and  generally  advancing  the  cause  of 
Christianity- 

EVANGELICAL  ASSOCIATION,  an  American 
religious  denomination  originated  about  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  by  Jacob  Albrecht,  a  German 
Lutheran  of  Pennsylvania.  About  1790  he  began  an 
itinerant  mission  among  his  fellow-countrymen,  chiefly 
in  Pennsylvania  ;  and  his  labors  meeting  with  consid¬ 
erable  success,  he  was,  at  an  assembly  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  different  stations,  elected  in  1800 
presiding  elder  or  chief  pastor,  and  shortly  afterward 
rules  of  government  were  adopted  somewhat  similar  to 
those  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  In  1816  the 
first  annual  conference  was  held,  and  in  1843  there  wa» 
instituted  a  general  conference,  composed  of  delegate* 
chosen  by  the  annual  conferences  and  constituting  the 
highest  legislative  and  judicial  authority  in  the  Church. 
The  members  of  the  general  conference  hold  office  for 
four  years.  In  1887  its  membership  in  the  United 
States  amounted  to  132,508,  with  1,808  churches  and 
1,069  itinerant  and  local  preachers.  The  association 
publishes  many  religious  periodicals. 

EVANGELICAL  UNION,  a  religious  denomina¬ 
tion  which  originated  in  the  deposition  of  the  Rev. 
James  Morison,  minister  of  a  United  Secession 
congregation  in  Kilmarnock,  Scotland,  for  certain 
views  regarding  faith,  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  salva¬ 
tion,  and  the  extent  of  the  atonement,  which  were  re¬ 
garded  by  the  supreme  court  of  his  church  as  anti- 
Calvinistic  and  heretical.  The  churches  connected  with 
the  Evangelical  Union  number  nearly  ninety,  only  a 
few  of  which  are  in  England.  Its  ministers  are  eligible 
for  Congregational  churches  in  England,  and  for  some 
time  negotiations  have  been  in  progress  for  an  almalga- 
mation  of  the  denomination  with  the  Congregational 
Union  of  Scotland. 

EVANS,  Sir  De  Lacy,  a  distinguished  Brirish  sol» 
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dier,  son  of  John  Evans  of  Milltown,  Limerick,  Ire¬ 
land,  was  born  in  1787.  He  was  educated  at  Wool¬ 
wich  Academy,  and  entered  the  army  in  1807  as  ensign 
in  the  22d  regiment  of  foot.  He  was  rapidly  promoted 
by  merit,  and  in  1814  received  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel.  The  same  year,  in  command  of  the  5th  West 
India  regiment,  he  was  sent  to  take  part  in  the  war 
against  the  United  States,  where  he  specially  distin¬ 
guished  himself  at  the  capture  of  Washington,  and 
shared  in  the  attack  on  Baltimore  and  the  operations  be¬ 
fore  New  Orleans.  He  returned  to  England  in  the 
spring  of  1815  in  time  to  accompany  the  expedition  of 
Wellington  to  Flanders,  and  was  assistant  quartermas¬ 
ter-general  at  Quatre  Bras  and  Waterloo.  As  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staff  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  he  accom¬ 
panied  the  English  army  to  Paris,  and  remained  there 
during  the  occupation  of  the  city  by  the  allies.  In  1835 
be  was  sent  in  command  of  10,000  men  (the  “  Spanish 
Legion  ”)  to  aid  the  Queen  of  Spain  against  Don  Carlos. 
He  remained  two  years,  and  gained  several  brilliant 
though  bloody  victories;  and  on  his  return  in  1839  he 
was,  in  recognition  of  his  achievements,  created  Knight 
Commander  of  the  Bath.  In  1854,  on  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Russian  war,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  second  division  of  the  Army  of  the  East.  On 
October  26th,  by  the  skillful  manner  in  which  he 
handled  his  troops,  he  brilliantly  defeated,  at  a  nominal 
loss,  a  large  division  of  Russian  forces  which  had  at¬ 
tacked  his  position  on  Mount  Inkerman.  In  1856  he 
received  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and 
in  1861  he  was  gazetted  general.  He  died  January  9, 
1870. 

EVANS,  Oliver,  an  American  mechanician,  was 
born  at  Newport,  Delaware,  in  1755.  He  was  at  an 
early  age  apprenticed  to  a  wheelwright,  and  at  the  age 
of  twenty-two  he  invented  a  machine  for  making  card- 
teeth  in  lieu  of  the  old  method  of  making  them  by  hand. 
In  1780  he  became  partner  with  his  brothers,  who  were 
practical  millers ;  and  two  years  later  he  completed  an 
invention  which  totally  changed  the  structure  of  flour 
mills.  About  the  same  time  he  discovered  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  steam  to  land  carriages,  and  in  1786  he  en¬ 
deavored  to  obtain  patents  for  the  two  inventions  from 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  A  patent  for  the  former 
was  granted  in  1787,  but  the  latter  request  was  con¬ 
sidered  too  absurd  to  merit  consideration.  It  was 
granted,  however,  in  1797  by  the  State  of  Maryland. 
About  this  time  he  sent  drawings  and  specifications  of 
bis  plans  to  England,  but  they  were  received  there  with 
the  same  incredulity  as  in  America.  Meantime  he  made 
use  of  the  engine  he  had  invented  —  the  first  constructed 
on  the  high-pressure  principle  —  for  his  flour  mill;  and 
in  1803  he  constructed  a  steam  dredging  machine,  which 
also  propelled  itself  on  land.  In  1819  a  fire  broke  out 
in  his  factory  at  Pittsburg,  and  its  consequences  were 
so  disastrous  to  his  immediate  hopes  that  he  did  not 
long  survive  its  occurrence,  dying  April  21,  1819. 

EVAN SON,  Edward,  a  theological  writer  whose 
views  gave  rise  to  much  controversy,  was  born  at  War¬ 
rington,  in  Lancashire,  April  21,  1731.  The  story  of 
the  life,  investigations,  and  conflicts  of  this  heretical 
churchman  of  a  hundred  years  ago  is  full  of  interest, 
especially  for  its  anticipations  of  some  of  the  momentous 
discussions  of  the  present  day.  He  died  at  Colford,  in 
Gloucestershire,  September  25,  1805. 

EVANSTON,  a  town  of  Cook  county,  Ill.,  twelve 
miles  north  of  Chicago,  founded  about  1858  and  named 
after  a  Chicago  physician  named  Evans.  It  is  a  rail¬ 
way  and  telegraphic  center,  and  its  population  of  over 
%,ooo  is  made  up  largely  of  persons  doing  business  in 
Chicago.  It  is  the  home  of  the  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity  (Methodist),  one  of  the  leading  educational 
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institutions  of  the  West;  of  the  Garrett  Biblical  Insti« 
tute,  and  of  a  ladies’  college. 

EVANSVILLE,  capital  of  Vanderburg  county,  Ind., 
is  situated  on  the  Ohio  river,  200  miles  below  Louisville, 
Ky.  It  has  railroad  communications  in  various  direc¬ 
tions;  and  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  completed  in 
1853,  extends  from  it  to  Toledo,  Ohio,  a  distance  of  400 
miles.  Evansville  is  a  busy  commercial  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  town,  and  is  rapidly  increasing.  It  is  the  principal 
shipping  port  for  the  grain  and  pork  of  southwestern 
Indiana;  and  among  its  other  articles  of  export  are 
lime,  cotton,  dried  fruit,  and  tobacco.  It  has  flour 
mills,  breweries,  iron  foundries,  tanneries,  machine 
shops,  and  woolen  and  cotton  factories.  Coal  and  iron 
ore  are  found  in  the  vicinity.  Population  (1890),  5p»75^- 

EVAPORATION  is  that  process  by  which  liquids 
and  solids  assume  the  gaseous  state  at  their  free  sur¬ 
faces.  The  rate  at  which  evaporation  takes  place  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  or  solid,  the 
extent  of  the  exposed  surface,  and  the  facility  with 
which  the  gaseous  particles  can  escape  from  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  surface  either  by  diffusion  through  the 
air  or  by  the  motion  of  the  air  itself.  Hence  a  strong 
wind  will  generally  accelerate  the  process  of  drying. 
The  passage  from  the  gaseous  into  the  liquid  condition, 
or  condensation,  and  into  the  solid  condition,  or  subli¬ 
mation ,  are  processes  the  converse  of  evaporation. 

EVE,  the  name  given  by  Adam  to  his  wife  because 
she  was  “mother  of  all  living.”  Taken  literally,  the 
word  means  life. 

In  the  Old  Testament  Eve  is  mentioned  only  in  the 
so-called  Jehovistic  narrative  of  Gen.  ii-iv.  In  this 
narrative,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat,  the  original 
creation  of  woman  is  so  set  forth  as  to  teach  the  ethical 
value  and  dignity  of  the  relation  of  marriage,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  God’s  original  ordinance,  is  not  founded  on 
sensual  instincts,  but  corresponds  to  a  necessity  of  that 
higher  part  of  man’s  nature  which  raises  him  above  the 
brute  creation  (Gen.  ii,  18-20). 

EVELYN,  John,  the  diarist  and  author  of  Sylvay 
was  born  at  his  father’s  seat  at  Wotton,  in  Surrey,  on 
October  31,  1620.  In  July,  1641,  having  lost  his  father 
during  the  previous  year,  he  retired  from  England, 
which  was  then  on  the  eve  of  civil  war.  Before  pro¬ 
ceeding  with  his  travels,  he  expressed  his  sympathy  with 
the  cause  of  the  queen  of  Bohemia,  which  was  dear  to 
all  Protestant  Englishmen,  by  serving  in  her  army  for 
a  few  days,  “ according  to  the  compliment.”  The  ten 
following  years  he  spent  abroad,  only  making  brief 
visits  to  England. 

It  is  with  this  period  of  travel  that  his  famous  Diary , 
which  he  had  commenced  in  imitation  of  his  father  at 
eleven  years  of  age,  begins  to  be  full  and  interesting. 
This  diary  is,  for  many  reasons,  of  value  to  the  student 
of  history  and  manners.  It  comprises  the  long  period, 
so  rich  in  great  events,  between  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war  and  the  accession  of  Anne.  Written  with  no 
thought  of  publication,  it  embodies  the  frankest  expres¬ 
sion  of  its  author’s  opinions,  and  affords  much  curious 
and  interesting  information  which  the  historian  would 
have  probably  passed  over,  but  which  throws  a  strong 
light  upon  the  customs  and  feelings  of  the  age.  And 
Evelyn’s  statements  are  always  worthy  of  at  least  a 
respectful  hearing. 

On  the  death  of  Cromwell,  he  published  an  Apology 
for  the  Royal  Party.  From  the  Restoration  till  his 
death,  in  1706,  he  enjoyed  unbroken  court  favor.  In 
the  reign  of  James  II.,  during  the  absence  of  the  Earl 
of  Clarendon  in  Ireland,  he  acted  as  one  of  the  com¬ 
missioners  of  the  Privy  Seal,  and  honorably  distin¬ 
guished  himself  by  refusing,  at  the  risk  of  offending  the 
king,  to  sign  an  illegal  license  of  popish  books. 
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